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LAC  DYE.  Lac  dye*  is  produced  by  an 
insect,  the  Coccus  lacca  or  ficus,  living  on  the 
twigs  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  particularly 
the  Ficus  rdigiosa  (Linn.)»  the  Zizyphus  jvjuwi 
(Lam.),  and  the  Butea  frondosa  (Roxb.).  lliese 
insects  appear  usually  in  November,  and  sub- 
sequently fasten  themselves  to  the  fleshy  portions 
of  the  young  branches.  Gradually  the  aodomen 
of  the  insects  becomes  covered  by  a  viscous 
fluid,  which  slowly  forms  a  cellule  surrounding 
the  animal.  The  substance  composing  this 
cellule  is  the  stick  lac.  The  cellule  attains  its 
full  size  in  March,  and  the  insect  then  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  a  red  oval-shaped,  smoothly 
polished  lifeless  sac  entirely  nlled  with  a 
beautiful  red  liquid ;  its  size  is  then  the  same 
as  that  of  the  fully  grown  cochineal  (Crookes, 
Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  354).  Commercial 
stick  lac  is  chiefly  gathered  on  the  hilly  banks 
of  the  Ganges  in  India,  that  for  dyeing  purposes' 
possessing  a  deep  red  colour,  whereas  the  pale 
perforated  kind  in  which  no  insects  exist  is 
employed  for  varmsh-making,  and  constitutes 
the  material  for  sheUac. 

Of  laCy  the  following  varieties  occur :  stick 
lac,  the  crude  product  together  with  the  twigs 
upon  which  it  is  formed;  grained  lac,  the 
material  removed  from  the  twigs;  and  caked 
lac,  the  latter  variety  fused  and  cast  into  moulds. 
Such  a  resinous  material  is  not  suitable  for 
dyemg  purposes,  and  a  simple  process  is  adopted 
to  remove  the  colouring  matter  from  the  resin, 
or  at  least  to  obtain  it  in  a  more  concentrated 
form.  This  consists  in  extracting  the  stick  lac 
with  hot  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
evaporating  the  extract,  and  moulding  the 
nsidae  into  square  cakes.  According  to  Crookes 
the  product,  which  i9  lac  dye,  contains  on 
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an  average  about  50  p.c.  of  colouring  matter, 
25  p.c.  of  resin,  and  22  p.c.  of  earthy  impurities. 
Lao  dye  is  an  extremely  ancient  ayestuff, 
and  was  employed  in  the  East  for  many  centuries 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  about 
1790.  Early  in  the  last  century,  lac  dye  was  a 
very  important  article  of  commerce,  so  much  so 
that  at  one  time  shellac  was  practically  a  bye- 
product  of  its  manufacture.  The  position  of 
these  products  has  now  been  reversed,  for 
whereas  the  dyestuff  is  almost  no  longer  used,  the 
shellac  industry  is  of  considerable  importau. 

According  to  the  older  writers,  the  colouring 
matter  of  lac  dye  was  considered  to  be  ideatical 
with  that  of  cochineal,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
case  has  been  clearly  established  by  Schmidt 
(Ber.  20,  1285). 

Laccaic  acid, — Finely  powdered  lao  dye, 
after  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
•to  remove  mineral  matter,  is  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  colouring  matter  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  resulting  solution  by  means 
of  lead  acetate.  The  lead  precipitate,  suspended 
in  water,  is  decomposed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  which  contains  ''  a 
free  colouring  matter  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  thus  obtained  is  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether  and  is  then  added  to  the  solution 
until  a  precipitate  no  longer  forms.  The 
filtered  liquid  on  gradual  evaporation  deposits 
crystals  of  laccaic  acid.  According  to  Schmidt, 
the  amount  of  pure  colouring  matter  which 
can  be  isoUted  by  this  method  from  a  kilogram 
of  lao  d^e  is  20  grams. 

A  simpler  process  has  been  described  by 
Dimroth  and  Goldschmidt  (Annalen,  1913,  399, 
62),  in  which  the  stick  lao  is  digested  in  water 
at  50*",  the  clear  red  solution,  after  cooling, 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  separated  from  the 
resinous  matter  that  is  precipitated,  and,  after 
evaporation  to  small  bulk,  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  the  crude  product  thus 
obtained  is  crystallised  from  hot  85  p.c.  fonnio 
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acid,  washed,  dried  (at  60'^-70°C.)»  and  recrys- 
talliBed  from  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
laccaio  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  dark  red 
microscopic  rhombohedra.  The  acid  is  soluble 
in  water  yielding  blood-red  solutions,  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether ;  when  heated  it  decomposes 
at  about  180^  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  a 
red  sublimate.  Only  the  sodium  hydrogen  saJt 
has  been  prepared  in  crystalline  condition,  and 
to  this  Bimroth  ascribes  the  formula 

C,oH„OioNa..C,oH„OioNa 
whilst  he  concludes  that  the  acid  has  t^e  com- 
position   CsoHjaOia,    and    not    Ci|Hj,Og,    as 
previously  supposed. 

Although  no  distinction  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  ab£)rption  spectra  of  the  aqueous  and 
alkaline  solutions  of  laccaic  and  carminic  acids, 
it  is  possible  when  the  colouring  matters  are 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  to  discriminate 
between  them  in  this  way.  When  fused  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  laccaic  acid  gives,  in 
addition  to  a  substance  (a)  volatile  in  steam, 
colourless  needles,  m.p.  142°-143°;  a  com- 
pound (6)  CioH,0„  or  CjoHgO,,  m.p.  285*, 
readily  soluble  in  water;  a  compound  (c) 
CgH,0„  m.p.  169°,  possibly  a  hydroxytoluic 
acid ;  and  {d)  an  easily  soluble  substance,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  wmch  sives  a  black  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride  (Schmidt). 

Reduction  of  laccaic  acid  with  tin  and 
hydrochlorio  acid,  or  with  auno-dust  and  aqueous 
ammonia,  yields  a  compound  OmH,,0|,  which 
coyslalliaes  in  brown-yellow  rhombohedra,  and 
which  on  oxidation  by  means  of  cupric  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  substance  of  the 
oomposition  CmHi40|,  which  Dimroth  considers 
is  related  to  the  farmer  substance  as  quinone  to' 
hydroquinone. 

AHhough  laccaic  acid  does  not  yield  crystal- 
line hromination  products  similar  to  a-  and  )3- 
bromocarmine,  compounds  of  this  nature  have 
been  obtained  bjr  Dimroth  from  its  oxidation 
product,  calaic  acid. 

Calaic  add  is  produced  when  laccaio  acid  is 
oxidised  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (2i>3 
molecular  proportions)  in  the  presence  of  a 
catalyst  (cobalt,  manganous,  cerous,  or  ferrous 
salts ;  manganous  chloride  is  best).  This  acid, 
Ci,Hi40|^,  crystallises  from  ether  in  small 
yeUow  pnsms,  and  from  water  in  needles  having 
the  composition  OigHj40ii,  2iH,0.  It  does  not 
possess  dyeing  properties,  contains  one  carbonyl 
and  three  carboxyl  groups,  and  may  be  purified 
by  means  of  its  c^stalline  barium  salt.  A  silver 
salt,  OigHiiOjiAga,  has  also  been  prepared. 

When  calaic  acid  is  brominated  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  two  products  are  formed:  (i)  an 
a-ketonic  acid  Ci,HipO,Br|,  and  (ii)  ^-bromo- 
laccain  Gi,H^OgBr,  these  products  bemg  sepa- 
rated by  takug  advantage  of  the  solubility  of 
the  latter  in  cold  acetone. 

The  a-ketonio  acid  forms  brown-yellow 
crystals,  m.p.  208''-209°;  it  gives  an  impure 
red-violet  colour  reaction  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  when  heated  to  80''-90*'  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  carbon  monoxide, 
yielding  a  monobasic  acid  CnHi^^OjBr^  which 
has  m.p,  246**-246''  (decomposition),  and  gives 
an  intense  violet  colour  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  keto-acid  forms  a  phenyl- 
hydrazone  and  semicarbazone,  and,  by  treat- 
ment with  methyl  alcoholic  hydrobromio  acid, 


yields  the  hydrobromio  acid  compound  of  its 
methyl  ester  Ci,Hi,0-Br,.HBr,  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  133°-134^  (decomposition). 

P-Bromolaccain  separates  from  water  in 
crystals  of  the  composition 

CijH.OgBr,  2H,0 
it  has  m.p.  234''-235''  (decomposition).  It 
dyes  wool  orange  from  an  acid  bath,  and  gives 
a  strong  red  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  The 
potassium  salt  C^HOgBrK*,  H,0,  crystallises  in 
hexagonal  plates.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  acetic  anhydride  produce  diacetyl-fi-bromo- 
laccain  anhydride  Cn&^OgBr,  indicatmg  that 
two  hydroxy  groups  are  present  in  the  molecule, 
and  tnat  it  idso  contains  two  carboxyl  groups 
in  the  ortho  position. 

Oxidation  of  )3-bromolaccain  by  means  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acid 
yields  two  products,  viz.  (i)  hydroxy-tricarboxy- 
phenyl-glyozylic  acid,  and  (ii)  a  compound 
CijHgOgBr,.  The  former,  which  is  the  chief 
product,  crystallises  in  plates,  m.p.  229-5**- 
230**  (decomposition),  and  on  treatment  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  130*'-140° 
yields  a  phenol-tetracarboxylic  acid  which 
melts  at  212''-214''  (decomposition).  The 
second  oxidation  product  of  /3-bromolaccain  has 
m.p.  188*^-190**  (decomposition),  apd  readily 
loses  bromine ;  for  it  Dimroth  tentatively  pro- 
poses the  formula — 

COOH  COOH 
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For    j3-bromolaccain    itself    Dimroth    and 
Goldschmidt  suggest  the  structure — 
COOHO 
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and  for  this  they  find  support  in  the  fact  that 
it  resembles  2  :  6-dihydroxy-a-naphthoquinone 
in  its  colour  reactions.  Moreover,  it  behaves 
very  similarly  to  )3-bromocarmine  in  that  it 
yields  an  indone  derivative,  a-hromoilaceain 
(c/.  a-bromocarmine),  when  its  boiling  solution 
in  water  is  treated  with  bromine  : — 

O         COOH 

II  I 

Ac/V^Br 
Br.C  II  I 

^c/'W^-"^ 

"       1 

O  Br 

This  compound  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  and  yields  2  :  6-dibromophenol-3  :  4  :  6- 
tricarboxylic  acid,  m.p.  257°->258°,  and  bromo- 
form  when  treated  with  sodium  hypobromite. 
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Dyeing  properties, — ^The  dyeing  properties 
of  lac  dye  are  praotically  identical  with  those  of 
cochineal,  but  the  shades  obtained  are  somewhat 
faster.  Owing  to  the'  resinous  and  mineral 
impurities  accompanying  the  colouring  matter, 
it  is  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  before 
use  it  is  therefore  ground  to  a  paste  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  tin  spirit  together  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand 
oyemight.  Cochineal  and  lac  dye  can  be  used 
together  with  advantage,  or  after  the  wool  is 
d3red  with  lac  it  may  be  entered  into  a  fresh 
iMkth  with  cochineaL  Its  employment  at  the 
present  time  is,  however,  extremely  Umited. 

Fowler  (Indian  Textile  Jour.  1917,  244)  has 
made  attempts  to  standardise  -  various  Indiui 
colouring  matters  so  that  they  may  be  marketed 
in  uniform  strengths.  It  would  appear  that 
*  Lac  dye '  is  one  of  those  with  wMch  he  has 
been  concerned.  A.  G.  P. 

LACHOID  Ci,H.N04  (?) 

pTtpa/raJtum,-^!)  A  mixture  of  resordnol 
(20  piffts),  sodium  nitrite  (1  part),  and  water 
(I  piurt)  is  slowly  heated  to  110°,  when  a  vigorous 
reaction  sets  in ;  the  mass  is  then  kept  at  116*'- 
120°  until  it  has  become  quite  blue  and  no  more 
ammonia  is  evolved.  The  product  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  the  lacmoid  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (Traub  and  Hock,  Ber.  1884, 
17,  2615).  (2)  By  fusing  resorcinol  (6  psurts) 
with  potassium  mtrite  (6  parts)  (Benedict  and 
Julius,  Monatsh.  1884,  6,  534).  (3)  By  the 
action  of  H,0,  on  ammoniacal  resorcinol  solu- 
tion (Wurster,  Ber.  1887,  20, 2938). 

To  purify  the  substance,  extract  it  almost 
completely  with  boiling  water,  cool,  filter,  and 
acidify  the  blue  solution  ^with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Filter  off  the  precipitated  lacmoid,  wash 
with  cold  water  and  dry  it  below  100°.  An 
alternative  method  is  to  warm  gently  powdered 
lacmoid  (8  parts)  with  20  p.c.  alcohol  (100  parts) 
for  15  minutes,  cool  and  filter  (Foerster,  Zeitsch. 
angew.  Chem.  1890,  3,  163). 

Properties, — ^A  glistening  brown  powder, 
easily  soluble  in  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl 
alcohol,  acetone,  acetic  acid,  or  phenol,  less 
eaaily  in  ether  or  water,  insoluble  in  benzene 
or  petroleum  spirit.  It  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated HCl  or  H,S04,  yielding  a  blue  solution. 
Heated  below  200°  it  decomposes. 

Lacmoid  differs  from  the  colouring  matter 
of  litmus  in  being  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  Its 
absorption  spectrum  resembles  that  of  azolitmin 
(Hartley,  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.  5,  169). 

For  the  use  of  lacmoid  as  an  indicator,  v. 
Thomson  (Chem.  News,  1885,  62,  18,  29)  and 
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LAOQUER  {Urushi,  Ki-urushi).  A  varnish 
osoally  obtained  from  the  juice  of  Bhus  vemid- 
/era  (DC.),  a  tree  indigenous  to  China,  whence 
in  early  times  it  was  introduced  into  Japan 
(BolL  Imp.  Inst.  1910,  8,  32;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1910,  639). 

Bunnese  laoqner,  or  *  thitsi,'  is  obtained  from 
the  stems  of  Melanorrhoea  usitaia  (Wall)  as  a 
grey  viscous  liquid  of  sp.gr.  1-0016  at  20°, 
which,  on  exposure  to  air,  becomes  first  brown, 
and  then,  very  rapidly,  deep  black.  The  drying 
of  the  lacquer  is  not  accelerated  by  siccatives, 
and  is  retarded  by  dry  heat,  the  presence  of 
moi«taze  being  essential.  The  constituent  of 
the  laoqner  soluble  in  alcohol  is  not  identical 


with  the  urushinic  acid  (urushiol)  of  Japan 
lacquer.  It  is  known  as  thitsiol  C^fi^Oit  and 
is  a  homologue  of  Mohydrourushiol.  The  ether 
extract  consists  of  a  gummy  substance  soluble 
in  water,  and  a  nitrogenous,  coagulable  substance 
which  acts  as  an  oxygen  carrier  in  the  drying 
of  the  lacquer,  but  loses  its  activity  when  heated 
above  60°  (Rosenthal,  Farbenzeit,  1914,  19, 
1573 ;  Majima,  Ber.  1922,  65,  191). 

Chinese  lacquer.  The  tree  is  abundant  in 
Central  China,  growing  wild  or  under  cultivation 
at  altitudes  of  3000  to  7500  feet.  It  is  tapped 
in  June  or  early  July;  shallow  incisions  are 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  the  greyish- 
white,  milky  juice  collected  in  shells,  bunboos, 
Ac,  and  covered  with  oiled  paper  to  prevent 
oxidation.  The  tapping  is  repeated  seven  times 
at  intervals  of  7  days,  and  the  tree  ia  then  left 
for  5-7  years  to  recover.  Much  of  the  varmsh 
is  sent  to  Japan.  The  lacquer  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  tung  oil 

Japanese  lacquer.  The  lacquer  tree  grows 
abundantly  all  over  Japan,  and  is  cultivated 
largely  in  the  district  north  of  Tokyo.  Tapping 
takes  place  when  the  tree  is  10  years  old  and  is 
continued  from  June  to  October,  each  tree 
yielding  from  27  to  54  grams  of  lacquer.  Usually 
the  tree  is  left  to  recover,  but  sometimes  it  is 
cut  down.  In  the  latter  case,  a  further  yield  of 
lacquer  is  obtained  from  the  branches  by 
steeping  them  in  water  for  10-20  days,  and  then 
ma^g  incisions  and  heating  the  water  to  cause 
the  sap  to  exude.  The  varnish  thus  obtained, 
called  seshine-urushi,  is  harder  and  of  poorer 
quality,  and  is  used  only  for  groundwork  and 
for  cheap  articles.  The  best  quality  is  obtained 
from  between  the  inner  and  outer  bark  of  trees 
from  14  to  15  years  old.  It  is  called  ki-wrushi 
(Pudor,  Zeitsch.  offentL  Chem.  1910,  16,  315). 
A  very  inferior  quaUty,  known  as  Moku-yshi,  is 
used  mixed  with  the  better  kinds  in  varying 
proportions.  Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  lac- 
quer contain  urushiol  {q.v.), 

Yunan  lacquer  is  derived  from  12.  succedanea 
(L.  fils),  Formosan  lacquer  from  Semeocarpua 
vernicifera,  and  ivy  lacquer  from  B.  toxico- 
dendron. These  contain  laccol  C,sHt^Os,  a 
homologue  of  urushioL  Siam  lacquer  is  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  Yunan  and  Burmese 
lacquers.  Korean  lacquer  is  probably  identical 
with  Japanese  lacquer  (Riko  Majima,  J.  Tokyo 
Chem.  Soc.  1919,  40,  91). 

The  raw  varnish  is  packed  in  wooden  tubs 
and  covered  with  oiled  paper  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion. It  is  prepared  for  use  by  various  processes, 
the  quaUty  and  value  of  the  varnish  and  of  the 
lacquered  ware  produced  depending  upon  the 
tune  and  care  spent  upon  the  purification. 

The  juice  is  strained  from  particles  of  bark, 
&c.,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  in  wooden  vessels 
un^  it  separates  into  various  layers,  when  the 
lighter  and  finer  qualities  are  decanted  from  the 
heavier  and  inferior  varnish.  The  product  is 
finally  filtered  through  hempen  or  cotton  cloth 
and  exposed  in  shallow  wooden  pans  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  or  to  artificial  warmth.  It  thus 
becomes  syrupy  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the 
change  being  due  principally  to  loss  of  water. 
It  is  thinned  with  camphor  or  oil  of  turpentine 
or  other  suitable  solvent. 

Coloured  lacquers  are  prepared  from  ki- 
urushi  during  the  exposure  to  the  sun  (r.«.)  by 
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mixing  in  appropriate  pigments,  those  most 
commonly  employed  being  as  follows  (Miyama, 
J.  ColL  Engineering,  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  1908, 
4,  201 ;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  In(L  1909,  318)  :-^ 

White. — Barium  sulphate;  bismuth  ozy- 
chloride. 

Bed. — Cinnabar;  rouge. 

Blue. — Prussian  blue  ;  ultramarine. 

Yellow. — Cadmium  sulphide ;  lead  chromate ; 
orpiment. 

Oreen. — Chromic  oxide  (or  by  the  addition 
of  indigo  from  Polygonum  tindamm  (Ait.)  to  the 
yellow  lacquer). 

Black. — Lampblack ;  iron  powder  or  com- 
pounds of  iron. 

Brown. — ^Mixture  of  red  and  black. 

The  so-called  '  pear-ground  *  lacquer,  used 
with  gold-dust,  is  prepaiid  with  gamboge. 

Use  of  the  lacquer. — ^The  prepared  surface  of 
the  article  to  be  lacquered  first  receives  several 
coats  of  the  poorer  quality  mixed  with  a  special 
clay  called  aiing-chu,  or  in  some  cases  with  an 
inferior  clay  or  with  pottery  dust.  After  each 
coat,  the  article  is  kept  for  several  days  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  until  the  lacquer  has  set,  and 
it  is  then  ruobed  down  with  pumice  to  a  dull, 
smooth  surface  before  another  coat  is  given. 
The  final  coat  is  of  the  better  quality  lacquer, 
and  the  article  may  be  further  decorated  with  a 
pattern  in  coloured  lacquer.  Any  joint  in  the 
wood  is  scraped  down  below  the  general  level  of 
the  surface  and  then  filled  up  with  alternate 
layers  of  silk  and  lacquer. 

Lacquering  is  applied  to  small  articles,  e.g. 
card-cases,  vases,  images,  &c.,  either  for  orna- 
mental purposes  or  for  practical  use.  Hollow 
articles  of  lacquer  are  niade  bv  building  up  a 
layer  of  lacquer  and  silk  on  a  clay  model  which 
is  afterwards  washed  out  with  water  throush  a 
hole  left  for  that  purpose.  (For  full  details  of 
the  manufacture  of  lacquered  ware,  see  Nightin- 
gale, J.  Indust.  and  Engineering  Chem.  1911,  3, 
69 ;  also  Workshop  Re^pts,  3rd  series,  306.) 

The  dryinff  of  lacquer  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures Lb  caused  by  an  enzyme  (an  oxydase)  called 
laccase,  contained  in  the  sap  (Tschirch  and 
Stevens,  Arch.  Pharm.  1905,  243,  504 ;  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1906,  81).  During  the  diying  it  i 
absorbs  5*75  p.c.  of  oxygen. 

It  may  also  be  dri^  by  heat,  this  process , 
being  specially  applicable  to  lacquered  articles 
of  glass,  porcelain,  and  papier-mache  (Miyama, 
J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  318).    At  lOO""  it  dries 
in  4-5  hours,  at  ISO"*  in  30  minutes,  and  at  180'' 
in  10  minutes.    The  drying  by  heat  is  attended 
by  absorption  of  oxygen  and  some  decomposi- 1 
tion,  giving  a  dark-coloured  coating  which  is ' 
harder  and  more  durable  than  the  cold-dried 
lacquer.    Coloured  lacquers  cannot  usuaUy  be 
dried  by  heat  because  of  the  darkening  of  the 
lacquer.    For  a  similar  reason  it  is  not  the 
practice  to  use  '  driers '  in  lacquers. 

Composition  of  lacquer. — ^The  main  con- 
stituent of  most  lacquers  to  which  their  peculiar 
properties  are  due,  is  an  unsaturated  polyhydric 
phenol,  uru^hiol,  having  the  formula  Ct^n^O^ 
(Majiraa,  Ber.  1909,  42,  3664;  1912,  46, 
2727).  , 

Miyama   gives   the    following    analyses    of 
typical  specimens  of  the  juice  (J.  CofL  Eng.  ' 
Tokyo,  1908,  4,  89 ;   J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1908, ! 
466)  :— 


Japanese  Chinese         Indian 

Moisture  .  17-81-26-72  p.c.    —  •— 

Urushiol  .  6414-77-63  „  3688  p.c.   26-39  p.c 
Gum        .     2-62-7-67     „  23-6     „      37-78  „ 
Nitrogenous 
matter .     1-78-2-47     „    —  ~ 

Sun-dried  Japanese  lacquer  contains  94-6  p.o. 
urushioL 

Urushiol  forms  a  compound  with  barium 
hydroxide,  and  is  estimated  bv  titrating  with  a 
solution  of  that  base,  using  phenolpht^ein  as 
indicator. 

Urushiol  may  be  obtained  from  lacquer  by 
repeated  extraction  with  alcohol,  and  is  purified 
by  treatment  with  petroleum  spirit.  It  is  a  light 
brown,  viscous' fluid,  sp.gr.  0-9687  at  21-674', 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents. 
It  forms  a  dimethyl  ether  and  an  eadly  hydro- 
lysable  acetyl  derivative.  On  dry  distillation 
it  yields  various  hydrocarbons  and  polyhydric 
phenols,  but  no  simple  alicyclic  hydrocarbon  or 
ordinary  terpene  (Majima  and  Cho,  Ber.  1907, 
40,  4390 ;   Majima,  ibid.  1909,  42,  1418,  3664 ; 

1912,  45,  2727 ;   Majima  and  Nakamura,  ihid. 

1913,  46,  4080 ;  ibid.  1915,  48,  1597 ;  Majima 
and  Tahara,  ibid.  1915,  48,  1606).  Tschirch 
and  Stevens  (/.c.)  found  in  the  lac  an  irritant 
poison,  named  by  them  verniciferol.  This 
substance  may  be  identical  with  the  compound 
C|,H,7*CgH,(0H)|  found  in  lacquer,  which, 
according  to  Toyama  and  Ka^aba  (Chem.  Soc. 
Abst.  1918,  114,  ii,  143),  is  poisonous.  Lacquer 
also  contains  a  hydrated  and  a  methylated 
urushiol  which  are  toxic,  and  a  dimethylated 
and  a  hydro-dimethylated  urushiol  which  are 
non-toxic. 

Lacquer  poisoning  may  be  produced  in 
susceptible  individuals  by  passing  near  a  lacquer 
tree  or  through  a  store  containing  lacquered 
articles. 

LAC  RESIN  V.  Resins. 

LACTANIN  V.  Synthbtio  dbuos. 

LACTARIC  ACm  Ci^H.^COOH  is  obtained 
by  extracting  the  fungus  Agaricus  integer  with 
alcohol  (Chmt,  Bull  Soc.  chim.  [iill  2,  163) ; 
m.p.  69-6°-70°. 

LACTASE  is  the  enzyme  decomposing 
lactose  (milk  sugar)  to  dextrose  and  galactose. 
The  distribution  in  animals  is  limited,  being 
confined  entirely  to  the  intestine  and  generally 
of  young  animals  only.  Lactase  has  not  been 
found  in  the  mammary  gland  or  milk  of  animals ; 
this  fact  is  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  theory 
that  it  plays  any  part  in  the  synthesis  of  lactose 
in  these  tissues  (Bradley,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1913, 
13,  431).  PUmmer  (J.  physiol.  1906,  35,  20) 
found  lactase  in  the  cat  and  the  pig  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  but  only  in  the  young 
guinea  pig.  The  gastro-intestinal  sac  of  snails 
contains  a  lactase  (Bierry,  Compt.  rend.  1909, 
148,  949).  It  is  present  in  a  few  torula  {8. 
fragilis,  S.  kayser,  S.  adametz,  &c.)  and  in  kephir. 
Lactose  is  also  hydrolysed  by  the  emulsin 
derived  from  almonds,  which  accordingly 
contains  a  lactase.  There  is  apparently  a 
difference  between  kephir  and  almond  lactase, 
since  the  hydrolytic  activity  of  the  former  is 
restricted  mainly  by  galactose,  that  of  the  latter 
mainly  by  glucose  (Armstrong,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1908,  B,  80,  321).  According  to  Stephenson 
(Bio-Chem.  J.  1912,  6,  260),  the  lactase  in  the 
intestines  of  animals  is  inhibited  only  by  glucose, 
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and  IB  therefore  similar  to  almond  lactase. 
Lactase  also  hydrolyses  jS-methylgalactoside 
and  melibiose.  The  optimum  activity  is  about 
37°.  Lactase  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and 
behaves  very  similarly  to  emubon ;  its  rate  of 
action  is  governed  by  the  same  laws.  It  has 
not  been  fully  investigated.  E.  F.  A. 

LACTIC  ACm  or  a-HYDROXYPROPIONIC 
ACID  (Ger.  MUchsavre),  CH,CH(OH)COOH,  was 
first  obtained  by  Scheele  in  1780  from  sour  milk. 
Its  exact  constitution  was,  however,  first  ascer- 
tained by  Liebig  and  Mitscherlich  (Annalen,  7, 
47)  and  by  Ga^-Lussac  and  Pelouze  (ibid.  7,  40). 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  occurring  in 
the  lesser  centaury  ( Erythrcea  CerUaurium  [  Pers.]) 
(Habermann,  Chem.  Zeit.  30,  40) ;  in  the  sap  of 
the  vine ;  and  in  most  fermented  liquids  of  vege- 
table origin,  especially  in  sour  miUc ;  it  is  not, 
however,  present  in  fresh  milk.  It  is  found  in 
beet  molasses,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  boiling 
of  the  sucrose  solution  with  lime  in  the  process 
of  defecation  (Schone  and  Tollens,  J.  Soo.  Chem. 
Ind.  1901,  64  ;  Weisberg,  ibid.  376  ;  Beythien, 
Parens  and  Tollens,  Annalen,  266,  228).  It  has 
also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  saliva ;  in 
the  brain  and  under  certain  conditions  in  the 
gastric  juice ;  in  the  blood  and  in  urine.  The 
acid  obtained  by  Braconnot,  and  termed  nanceic 
acid,  as  well  as  the  ihebolactic  acid  obtained  from 
opium,  have  been  proved  to  be  identical  with 
common  lactic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acid 
obtained  by  Berzelins  from  flesh,  and  further 
investigated  by  Liebig,  differs  from  the  ordinary 
lactic  acid  in  certain  of  its  properties,  and  is 
therefore  distinguished  as  parcUactic  acid.  This 
will  be  described  later  on. 

Lactic  acid  is  formed  in  the  fermentation  of 
various  sugars,  of  mannitol,  and  of  dextrin  (v.  , 
Fbbmbntation),  and  also  by  the  action  of  caustic 
alkalis  on  the  sugars.  It  has  also  been  obtained 
synthetically  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  three 
most  important  of  which  are  the  following : — 

(1)  Aldehyde  unites  with  hydrogen  cyanide, 
forming  the  nitrile 

CH,-CHO-|.HCN=CH,CH(OH)CN 
and  this  on  treatment  with  acids  is  converted 
into  lactic  acid  ( Wislicenus,  Annalen,  128, 13, 22). 

(2)  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  a-chloro- 
propionic  acid  (Friedel  and  Machuca,  Annalen, 
120,  286) 

CH,-CHC1-C00H+2K0H 

=CH,-CH(0H)C00H-|-KC1+H,0 

(3)  By  the  reduction  of  p3rruvic  acid  with 
■odium  amalgam,  hydriodic  acid  (Wislicenus, 
Annalen,  126,  227),  zinc  (Debus,  ibid.  127,  332), 
or  electrolytically  (Tafel  and  Friedrichs,  Ber. 
1904,  3187) 

CH,-CO-COOH-fH,=CH,CH(OH)COOH 

These  syntheses  clearly  show  that  the  acid  is 
a-hydroxypropionic  acid. 

In  order  to  distinguish  lactic  acid  from  the 
allied  acids  it  is  frequentlv  called  ethylidene-laclic 
OT  fermeniation  lactic  acid. 

Preparation. — ^Lactic  acid  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  McLaucnan 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  734)  recommends  the 
following  method :  4(X)  grams  of  commercial 
glucose  are  dissolved  in  1200  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
and  to  this  is  added  170  grams  of  whitening  or  , 
well-powdered  calcium  carbonate  and  20  grams  | 


of  malt,  previously  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  100  C.C.  of  water.  The  solution  is  kept 
simmering  for  30  minutes,  then  cooled  to  60  - 
70°,  and  after  stirring  is  poured  into  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  of  2i  litres  capacity.  The 
calcium  carbonate  is  rinsed  out  with  water  and 
the  solution  made  up  to  1800  c.c.  The  bottle 
is  placed  in  an  air-bath  at  46°,  a  small  quantity  of 
sour  milk  or  casein  added  to  start  fermentation, 
and  a  wad  of  cotton  used  to  stopper  the  bottle. 
The  bottle  is  shaken  every  few  hours  for  6  days 
and  when  the  unfermented  sugar  is  less  than 
0*4  p.c.  the  solution  is  filtered.  The  final 
filtrate  after  concentration  should  be  one  litre  of 
26  p.c.  acid.  Kassner  (Chem.  Zentr.  1897,  ii. 
20)  dissolves  300  grams  of  cane  sugar  and  16 
grams  of  tartaric  acid  in  1700  grams  of  boiling 
water  and  allows  the  solution  to  stand  for 
several  days,  the  temperature  being  maintained 
at  60° ;  ICK)  grams  of  old  cheese  and  a  little  more 
than  the  calculated  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
chalk  are  then  added  and  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  proceed  with  daily  stirring  for  about 
3  weeks.  Brensch  (Annalen,  61,  177)  proceeds 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  during  fermentation 
keeps  the  temperature  at  30°-36°.  Lautemann 
(ibid.  113,  142)  replaces  the  chalk  in  the  original 
mixture  by  2  kilos,  zinc  white.  After  about  10 
days  a  magma  of  zinc  lactate  together  with  some 
mannitol  is  formed,  which  may  be  recrystallised 
from  water.  The  purified  salt  obtained  by 
any  of  these  methods  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  precipitated  with  H^S,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  cooled,  and  separated 
from  mannitol  and  any  undecomposed  salt  by 
extraction  with  ether.  The  syrup  which  remains 
after  evaporation  of  the  ether  is  then  warmed  on 
the  water-bath. 

A  large  number  of  micro- ox^ganisms  are 
capable  of  causing  lactic  fermentation  of  sugar ; 
these  are  classifiml  according  to  their  morpho- 
logical properties,  their  growth  on  media,  and 
cmefly  their  fermentative  power  (c/.  Lore  and 
Brooke,  U.S.  Dept.  Agric.  Bull,  164,  1).  Bac. 
addi  kuti,  types  i.  and  ii.,  and  Bac.  lactia  cerogenes 
are  those  most  commonlv  occurring,  and  of 
these  the  first  named  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful 
The  solution  must  be  kept  neutral,  and  access  of 
air  must  be  allowed,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
nitrogenous  food.  Its  form  in  a  highlv  nitro- 
genous saccharine  solution,  is  a  double  trun- 
cated cone,  and  it  has  the  tendency  of  all  lactic 
bacteria  to  link  itself  together  in  pairs  or  short 
chains  (Claflin,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1897,  616). 
Where  potato  or  other  starch  saccharified  bv 
malt  is  used  for  the  mash,  Bac.  DeJbreicki,  which 
ferments  maltose,  is  used  as  the  fermentating 
organism.  (For  further  particulars  of  the 
micro-organisms,  v.  Andreasch,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1897,  63 ;  Leichmann  and  Bazarewski, 
ibid.  1900,  698;  Harden,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1901,  624;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1901,  921; 
Hashimoto,  ibid.  1902,  606;  Beijerinck,  ibid. 
1903, 106  ;  Henneberg,  ibid.  1904,  332  ;  Buchner 
and  Meisenheimer,  Annalen,  349, 126 ;  Wehmer, 
Chem.  Zeit.  30,  1033;  Heinemann,  J.  Biol. 
Chem.  1907,  2,  603.)  Lactolase  is  an  enzyme 
which  causes  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in 
plant  cells  (Stoklasa,  Chem.  Zentr.  1906,  i. 
266;  1907,  i.  828).  Malic,  succinic,  tartaric, 
and  citric  acids  are  all  readily  converted  into 
lactic  acid  by  certain  moulds  such  as  PencUlium 
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glaucum,  Aspergittus  niger,  and  Botryiis  cinera 
(Bied  Zentr.  1908,  37,  215). 

For  the  preparation  of  the  acid  from  sugar  by 
the  action  of  caustic  alkalis,  ICiliani  (Ber.  1882, 
699)  recommends  the  following  method:  500 
grams  cane  sugar  are  mixed  with  250  c.c.  water, 
and  10  c.c.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  later 
on,  and  warmed  in  a  flask  of  2  litres  capacity  to 
60®  for  2  hours.  To  the  weU-cooled  solution 
400  c.c;  of  caustic  soda  solution  (1  part  of  caustic 
to  1  part  water)  are  gradually  added,  the  mix- 
ture bein^  constantly  cooled.  The  exact 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  is  then 
allowed  to  flow  In ;  the  acid  is  prepared  by 
adding  3  parts  H,S04  to  4  parts  water,  and 
previously  directly  compared  with  the  caustic 
soda  solution  by  titration.  A  crystal  of  Glau- 
ber's salt  is  added-  to  facilitate  crystallisation, 
the  whole  being  cooled  and  well  shaken,  and 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours.  The  mass  is  then 
extracted  with  93  p.c.  alcohol,  filtered  on  the 
pump,  and  half  the  filtrate  neutralised  with 
ZnCOj  on  the  water- bath,  then  mixed  with  the 
other  portion,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  36 
hours.  The  separated  zinc  salt  is  filtered  off, 
well  pressed,  recrystallised  from  water,  and  con- 
verted into  the  acid  as  before. 

Just  as  lactic  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  hexoses  and  hexobioses  with  caustic 
alkalis,  so  it  may  be  obtained  from  pentoses 
suoh  as  arabinose  and  xylose  (Katsuyama,  Ber. 
1902,  669 ;  Araki,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  19, 
463)  and  from  cane  sugar  and  raffinose  (Bey- 
thien.  Parous,  and  Tollens,  Annalen,  255,  222). 
Meisenheimer  (Ber.  1908, 1009)  states  that  lactic 
acid  is  formed  in  small  quantities  when  glucose, 
fructose,  or  galactose  are  allowed  to  stand  in 
dilute  sodium  hydroxide  for  many  months  in 
the  dark. 

Manufacture, — ^There  are  three  stages  in  the 
manufacture  of  lactic  acid,  the  preparation  of 
the  saccharine  solution,  the  fermentation  pro- 
cess, and  the  conversion  of  the  fermented  liquid 
into  commercial  lactic  acid«  The  saccharine 
solution,  which  should  have  a  Bp.gr.  of  about 
1*075,  «.f..  a  saccharine  content  of  7}-ll  p.c, 
and  which  should  be  faintly  alkaline  or  neutral 
but  not  acid,  is  sterilised  eitiier  by  boiling  for  an 
hour,  or  by  blowing  live  steam  into  the  solution 
for  one  hour  at  95°.  It  is  advantageous  to  have 
about  10-15  p.c.  of  the  sacoharine  matter  in  the 
form  of  cane  sugar  and  the  remainder  as  glucose. 
After  sterilisation,  the  liquid  is  conveyed  to  the 
fermentation  tank,  cooled  to  between  45®  and 
66®,  and  impregnated.  Where  continuous  manu- 
facture of  lactic  acid  is  carried  on,  impregnation 
takes  place  from  a  previously  fermented  liquor 
where  a  lively  fermentation  is  in  progress ;  for 
an  original  fermentation,  milk,  which  has  been 
kept  until  it  is  slightly  sour,  is  used.  For 
efficient  working,  the  lactic  acid  ferment  must 
be  well  nourished  with  nitrogenous  matter,  the 
most  convenient  sources  being  vegetable  matter, 
e,g.  as  extracted  from  bran  by  the  action  of 
boiling  water  and  dilute  acid.  If  mineral  food 
is  emploved,  ammonium  salts  should  be  in 
excess  of  nitrates.  Pollak  claims  that  the 
amount  of  lactic  acid  is  increased  by  the 
repeated  addition  of  ammonium  salts  in  pre- 
paring the  mashes  for  fermentation  (Eng.  Pat. 
13193,  1913).  As  the  fermentation  proceeds, 
the  temperature  is  allowed  to   decrease  and 


the  solution  is  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime  or 
chalk  in  suspension,  as  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
are  only  healthy  in  solutions  containing  between 
0*02  and  0*5  p.c.  of  acid ;  the  fermentation  is 
best  completed  in  from  3  to  6  davs.  The  fer- 
mented liquid,  which  contains  calcium  lactate 
with  a  layer  of  dead  bacteria  floating  on  it,  is 
evaporated  and  filtered.  For  a  commercial 
acid,  decomposition  of  the  syrupy  solution  of 
calcium  lactate  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  an 
acid  of  sufficient  purity,  which  may  be  con- 
centrated in  vacuS.  Iron  may  be  removed  by 
stirring  the  cooled  liquor  from  the  vacuum 
pans  and  leaving  it  to  stand  for  some  days,  or 
the  addition  of  a  little  potassium  ferrocyanide 
has  been  used.  It  is  import-ant  that  the  lactic 
acid  used  by  the  dyer  should  be  iron-free.  The 
concentrated  acid  for  commercial  purposes  is 
about  80  p.c.  If  a  pure  acid  ia  required,  the 
solution  of  calcium  lactate  is  set  to  crystallise ; 
the  solid  crystals  are  pressed  to  remove  mother 
liquor,  and  may  be  recrystallised  if  required 
(Claflin,  J.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.  1897,  516  :  Dreher, 
ibid.  1898,  1070 ;  McLauchan,  ibid.  1907,  734  ; 
cf.  Just,  U.S.  Pat.  868444 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 

1907,  1211;    D.  R.  P.  203306;    Chem    Zentr. 

1908,  ii.  1843).  Various  methods  have  been 
patented  for  the  manufacture  of  lactic  acid, 
differing  mainly  as  to  the  source  of  the  saccharine 
solution.  Misun  and  Lewin  (Eng.  Pat.  10436 ; 
Ft.  Pat.  355620;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1905, 
1248)  place  alternate  layers  of  malt  and  rye  in 
a  suitable  apparatus  until  saccharification  of 
the  starch  is  complete.  The  must  is  removed 
by  pressure  and  fermented  as  in  above  method 
(cf.  Brookes,  Eng.  Pat.  6780;  J.  Soo.  Chem. 
Ind.  1886,  116;  Avery,  Pharm.  J.  Aug.  5, 
1882).  Jean  and  Bougard  obtain  lactic  acid 
from  powdered  grain  or  oil-free  cake  (Fr.  Pats. 
315326,  315326,  321374;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind. 
1903,  225),  and  Claflin  uses  as  the  starting 
material  a  wort  containing  about  10  p.c.  of 
fermentable  material  (U.S.  Pat  861163;  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind«  1907,  985).  Boullanger  acts 
on  starch  or  sugar  containing  substances  with 
a  mould  such  as  Bumex  acetosetta,  and  then 
proceeds  as  above  (D.  R.  P.  118083;  Chem. 
Zentr.  1901,  i.  660). 

Boehringer  states  that  calcium  lactate  and 
sulphuric  acid  form  a  paste  which  is  very 
difficult  to  work  up.  The  method  recommended 
is  to  take  300  litres  of  calcium  lactate  solution 
(10®B6.),  obtained  from  fermentation  process, 
and  evaporated  to  50  Utres;  50  kilos,  of  a 
50  p.c.  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  added  and  then 
the  calcium  lactate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution  of  lactic  acid.thuB  obtained 
is  50  p.c.  (Eng.  Pat.  7094 ;  Fr.  Pat.  401395 ; 
D.  R.  P.  221112  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  674). 

Patents  have  been  granted  for  processes  to 
recover  lactic  acid  from  brewers'  and  distillers* 
slop  and  from  the  waste  water  of  jam  factories. 
One  such  method  consists  in  neutralising  the 
liquid  with  milk  of  lime,  partly  evaporating  and 
causing  the  albuminoid  substuioes  to  coagulate, 
filtering  and  allowing  the  calcium  lactate  to 
separate  out  from  the  filtrate  (Beckers,  D.  R.  P. 
104281 ;  Chem.  Zentr.  1899,  ii.  926 ;  v.  also 
Beckers,  D.  R.  P.  113383 ;  Chem.  Zentr.  1900, 
a.  702;  Roehr,  U.S.  Pat.  823366;  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1906,  90y 

Several  processes  iiave   oeen  patented  for 
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the  pnrifioation  of  the  aoid  thus  obtained.  Waite 
(Eng.  Pat.  13403;  D.  R.  P.  140319;  J.  Soo. 
Chem.  Ind.  1001»  931)  washes  the  crude  acid 
vith  amyl  alcohol  and  distils  off  the  solvent  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  or  washes  this 
solution  with  water  and  concentrates  the  aqueous 
solution.  Blumenthal  and  Chain  (D.  R.  P. 
169992 ;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1907,  279)  mix  the 
crude  aoid  with  aniline  (150  parts  60  p.c.  aoid 
with  93  of  aniline)  and  cool  to  —  S*' ;  the  precipi- 
tate is  recrystaUised  from  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  decomposed  with  steam,  and  the  acid 
concentrated  in  vacud,  Noerdlinger  (Eng.  Pat. 
26416;  Fr.  Pat.  364468;  D.  R.  P.  221786; 
U.S.  Pat.  924494;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1908, 
245)  distils  the  crude  acid  in  a  current  of  inert 
gas.  The  water  is  first  expelled  and  then  pure 
lactic  acid  psases  over.  Laudau  (Eng.  Pat. 
7998,  1915)  boils  the  commercial  acid  with 
charcoal  while  a  current  of  inert  gas  is  passed 
through.  It  is  concentrated  in  vacud  to  90-95 
p.0.,  and  the  dextrins  present  precipitated  by 
aloohoL  After  standing  24  hours,  the  liquid  is 
filtered  and  the  alcohol  distUled  off.  Blaise 
recommends  boiling  the  technical  acid  for  12 
hours  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  con- 
centrating quickly  in  vacud  at  a  temperature 
not  above  eO""  (Bull  Soo.  chim.  [4]  15,  666). 
In  another  process  the  mixture  of  calcium 
sulphate  and  lactic  aoid  is  dried  at  130^  when 
laotide  and  lactic  anhydride  are  formed.  After 
removal  of  the  soluble  impurities,  pure  lactic 
aoid  is  obtained  by  hydrolysis  in  steam  (U.S.  Pat. 
1240766, 1917).  £rdmann(D. R. P.217846;  Chemi 
Zentr.  1 910,  i  701)  obtains  pure  lactic  add  from 
copper  lactate  and  water,  heated  at  150°-250^ 
Propertiea. — ^The  acid  thus  obtained  forms  a 
syrup  of  sp.gr.  1*21-1*24,  and  is  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  less  readily 
in  ether.  It  is  hygroscopic,  colourless,  and 
inodorous,  but  has  a  very  sharp  acid  taste.  The 
syrup  is,  however,  not  tne  pure  acid,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  the  latter  with  small  quantities  of  water 
and  the  anhydride.  The  pure  acid  cannot  be 
obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, as  formation  of  the  anhydride  commences 
before  all  the  water  is  driven  off.  Krafft  and 
Dyes  (Ber.  1895,  2589;  Chem.  Zentr.  1896,  i 
74i2)  have  obtained  lactic  acid  in  the  form  of 
very  hygroscopic  white  crystals,  m.p.  18",  by 
the  distillation  of  the  commercial  acid  under 
reduced  pressure.  Lactic  acid  is  slightly  volatile 
at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  lactide  is  less 
volatile,  and  lactic  anhydride  practically  non- 
voktile  (Mailer,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1896, 15, 1206) ; 
lactic  acid  is  volatile  in  steam,  but  not  sufficiently 
volatile  to  be  quantitatively  separated  from 
aqueous  solutions  by  this  means  (Utz,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1905,  29,  363).  Lactic  acid  contains  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  hence  can  exist  in 
two  optically  active  modifications  (r.  infra). 
The  fermentation  lactic  acid  is  optically  inactive, 
but  the  acid  obtained  from  the  works  is  some- 
times opticalhr  active.  According  to  McKenzie 
(Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1906,  1377),  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  pore  culture  on 
sugar  is  to  produce  equal  amounts  of  d-  and  I- 
isomerides.  On  converting  these  into  the 
calcium  salts  and  recrystaUising,  the  crop  of 
crystals  which  separate  is  mostly  calcium 
r-  salt,  the  active  salt  remaining  in  solution.  If 
crystallisation  takes  place  from  a  concentrated 


solution  and  the  precipitate  is  not  washed  free 
from  mother  liquor,  the  acid  obtained  will  be 
optically  active.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  the  llacterial  action  had  been  such  as  to  pro- 
duce an  excess  of  one  isomeride  (c/.  Pottevin, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1899,  700).  Wehmer  re- 
commends the  use  of  Oidium  ladia  and  two 
mycoderma  to  decompose  lactic  aoid  in  Uquida 
where  its  presence  is  not  desirable  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1903,  i.  891).  An  aqueous  solution  of 
lactic  acid  is  stated  to  decompose  in  sunlight 
into  acetaldehyde,  pyruvic  acid,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  wafer  (Ganassini,  Boll.  Chim.  Farm.  48, 
785;  Giom,  Farm.  Chim.  61,  540),  but  this  is 
denied  by  Neuberg  (Biochem.  Zeitsch.  39,  1518). 
Oxidation  of  lactic  acid  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
3rields  pyruvic  acid  (Fenton  and  Jones,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1900,  71);  with  bromine  water, 
pyruvic  acid  (Ciusa  and  Piergalliui,  Atti  R. 
Accad.  Lincei,  1914,  821) ;  oxidation  by  bacteria 
yields  pyruvic  acid  and  ketonic  substances 
(Maz^,  Compt.  rend.  1918,  81,  1150);  with 
potassium  permanganate,  pyruvic  acid  (Aristoff, 
J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1884,  2,  249),.  acetal- 
dehyde and  malic  acid  (Schoorl,  Zeitsch. 
angew.  Chem.  1900,  15,  367);  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  at  130^  or  by  heating  alone  at 
440°-460%  acetaldehyde  and  formic  acid  (Nef» 
Annalen,  335,  296) ;  with  chromic  acid,  acetio 
acid,  and  carbon  dioxide  (Dossios,  Zeitsch. 
Chem.  1866,  451 ;  Chapman  and  Smith,  ibid, 
1867,   477).    Photochemical   oxidation  in   the 

Eresence  of  uranyl  or  ferric  salts  yields  acetalde- 
yde  and  carbon  dioxide  (Bolin,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.  87,  490).  Oxidation  of  the 
ammonium  salt  with  hydrogen  peroxide  yields 
acetaldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide 
(Dakin,  J:  BioL  Chem.  4,  91).  Reduction  with 
hydriodic  acid  3rields  propionic  aoid.  Electrolysis 
of  the  sodium  salt  results  in  the  production  of 
acetaldehyde  and  carbon  dioxide  (Walker, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896,  1278 ;  Ber.  1894,  467  ; 
Kolbe,  Annalen,  113,  244).  Phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  converts  lactic  acid  into  a-chlorpropionio 
aoid  (Walden,  Ber.  1896,  1293 ;  Le  Bel,  ibid. 
1895,  1923);  bleaching  powder  converts  it 
into  chloroform  and  formic  acid  (Eberhard, 
Chem.  Soo.  Abstr.  1901,  i.  357).  Lactic  acid 
reduces  the  nitrates  of  the  heavy  metals,  e.g. 
bismuth,  silver,  mercury,  cadmium,  &o. ;  cobalt 
and  nickel  yield  strongly  magnetic  powders 
(Vanino  and  Hauser,  Zeitsch.  amiL  Chem.  19(X), 
29,  506).  When  the  silver  salt  is  treated  with 
alkyl  iodides,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  and 
carboxyl  groups  are  both  attacked  (Purdie 
and  Lander,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1898,  296,  300). 
For  thermo-chemical  data,  v,  Berthelot  and 
Del^pine,  Compt.  rend.  1899, 129, 920 ;  dielectric 
constant,  electrical  conductivity,  Drude,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.  23,  349;  Walden,  ibid,  46, 
103 ;  54,  129. 

Lactic  anhydride,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above,  is  formed  by  the  elimination  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water  from  two  molecules  of  the  acid  in 
the  following  manner,  the  one  molecule  acting 
as  an  alcohol  and  the  other  as  an  aoid : — 
CHjC^HOH    HO-CO 

CJHCH, 
CH,CH — 0 CO 

—         -o 


COOH    H0( 


cooH  H0*fea-^p5^t 
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This  compound,  lactic  anhydride  or  lacio- 
ladic  acid,  is  at  the  same  time  an  alcohol,  an 
acid,  and  an  ethereal  salt.  It  is  a  light  yellow 
amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis,  forming  salts  of  lactic  acid. 

On  further  heating,  another  molecule  of 
water  is  driven  ofif,  forming  a  second  anhydride 
ctMed  Iodide 


CH.CH- 


-CO 


COOH  HO-€H-CH, 

CHa-CH— 0— CO 


60— 0-€ 


+H,0 


HCH, 

This  substance,  which  is  a  double  ethereal 
salt,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  I 
white  needles  melting  at  124*5°  (Bisohofif  and 
Walden,  Annalen,  279,  71 ;  Nef,  ibid.  336,  296 ; 
Raper,  J.  Physiol.  32,  216). 

Ddteetian  and  eJttimation, — On  heatins  lactic 
acid  with  pota-ssium  chromate  and  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and 
aoetaldehyde.  The  mixture  is  distilled  and 
vapours  collected  in  Nessler's  solution,  giving  a 
yeUow  precipitate  or  opalescence  (Lassar-Cohn, 
Annalen,  284,  226;  Windisch,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1887,  262).  Thoms  (Apoth.  Zeit.  1907,  22, 
206)  recommends  treating  a  few  c.c.  of  the 
liquid  with  3  or  4  drops  of  30  p.o.  solution  of 
cluromic  acid  sufficient  to  impart  a  bright  yellow 
tint.  In  the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid  a  reddish- 
brown  coloration  is  produced  on  warming  the 
solution  on  the  water-bath  for  10  minutes. 
Denigto  (Ann.  Ohim*.  18,  [viii]  191)  treats 
the  solution  with  bromine  water,  and  then 
after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  a  red-violet 
colour  is  produced  on  adding  sodium  nitro- 
prusside.  Lactic  add  pives  a  red  coloration  with 
alcoholic  gnaiool  solution  and  may  thus  be  dis 
tinffuished  from  acetic,  malic,  benzoic  and  sali- 
oyhc  acids  (Hartwig  and  Saar,  Chem.  Ztg.  1921, 
45,  322).  Other  methods,  r.  Denig^,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  1909,  6,  647  ;  Croner  and  Cronheim, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1906, 1268 ;  Herzog,  Annalen, 
1907,  361,  263.  The  following  process  has  been 
recommended  by  Jean  (Ann.  Chim.  Anal.  AppL 
1900,  6,  286)  for  estimating  the  commercial  acid. 
(L)  Total  acidity  is  determined  as  H^S04  ;  (ii.) 
free  acids  by  evaporating  three  times  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath;  (iii.)  lactic  acid  by  evaporating 
10  c.c.  to  dryness  several  times,  and  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water.  The  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling,  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate,  and 
then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
platinum  dish.  The  residue  is  incinerated  to 
carbonate,  extracted  with  boiling  water,  collected 
on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and  dissolved  in  a 
known  volume  of  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  solution  is  heated  to  remove  the  carbon 
dioxide,  titrated  with  decinormal  alkali,  and  the 
volume  of  N/10-hydrochloric  acid  neutralised  by 
the  carbonate  formed  by  subtraction.  This 
number  of  c.c.  x  0*009  gives  weight  of  lactic 
acid  originally  present.  To  estimate  the  amount 
of  lactic  acid  and  lactic  anhydride  present  in  a 
sample  of  lactic  acid,  the  following  process  is 
used:  (i)  dilute  sample  with  water  and  titrate 
with  normal  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator;  (ii.)  add  a  known 
excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  titrate  back 


with  acid  ;  (i.)  gives  actual  amount  of  acid  and 
(ii)  of  anhydride  (Philip,  Collegium,  1900,  88 ; 
Kunz,  Chem.  Zentr.  1901,  i.  791 ;  Bellet, 
Bull.  Soo.  ohim.  1913, 13,  666).  Other  methods, 
V.  Ulzer  and  Seidel,  Monatsh.  18, 138  ;  Paessler, 
Collegium,  1907,  388,  396 ;  Phelps  and  Palmer, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1917,  136.  Estimation  in 
wines,  v,  Kunz,  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1901,  ii. 
700  ;  1903,  iL  701  ;  Sostegni  and  Prandi,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1903,  ii.  469;  Miiller,  Bull.  Soc.  chim. 
1896,  16,  [uL]  1203;  Parthiel,  Chem.  Sob. 
Abstr.  1903,  ii.  189 ;  Arch.  Pharm.  241,  401 ; 
Paris,  Chem.  Zentr.  1908,  i.  773;  Trummer, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1908,  ii.  101 ;  Heiduschka  and 
Quincke,  Arch.  Pharm.  246,  468.  In  milk,  v. 
Thomer,  Chem.  Zeit.  16,  1469.  1619.  In  urine, 
V.  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  1909,  v.-vii. ;  J.  Physiol. 
39;  Biochem.  Zeitsch.  68,  176.  In  gastric 
juice,  V,  De  Jong,  Chem.  Zentr.  1896,  it  806. 
In  the  presence  of  pyruvic  acid,  Czapski, 
Biochem.  Zeitsch.  71,  167.  For  the  extraction 
of  lactic  acid  from  the  tissues,  amvl  alcohol  is 
recommended  as  the  most  suitable  solvent, 
Ohlsson,  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1916,  ii  642. 

Technical  uses, — ^Lactic  acid  is  used  by  the 
woollen  dyer  as  an  assistant  in  mordanting  with 
potassium  dichromate  and  its  advantages  over 
tartaric  and  oxalic  acids  are  its  greater  reducing 
power,  the  greater  solubility  of  itself  and  its 
salts,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  less  corrosive.  It 
gives  the  wool  a  very  fine,  soft  *  handle '  and  a 
beautiful  lustre.  LacUdin,  which  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  lactic  acid  and  potassium  lactate, 
is  stated  to  be  superior  to  lactic  acid,  which  is  in 
itself  superior  to  tartar  (Claflin,  /.c. ;  Norton 
and  Tuttle,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1891,  263  ;  HofiF- 
mann,  ibid,  1896,  196,  640 ;  Dreher,  ibid,  1896, 
448  ;   1898,  1070 ;   1899,  491  ;  Kielmeyer,  ibid. 

1899,  368 ;  Kapff,  ibid.  J900,  669 ;  Fuchs, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1897,  i  1183;  Archer,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1897,  140 ;  During,  Buli  Soc.  Ind. 
Mulhouse,  1902,  [v.]  3  ;  Paessler  and  Appelius, 
Collegium,  1903,  162,  163,  164,  169).  Aniline 
lactate  is  used  in  producing  aniline  black  on 
cotton  (Qoldovsky,  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Mulhouse, 
Jan.  9,  1900;  Sohener  and  Schoellkopf,  ibid. 
1901,  102  ;  During,  Chem.  Zentr.  1906,  i  1616  ; 
D.  R.  P.  96600 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1899, 1119). 
The  double  lactate  of  calcium  and  antimony  is 
used  in  mordanting  cotton,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  glycerin  and  tartaric  acid  in  printing  fabrics 
(Dreher,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1898,  919,  921). 
For  methods  of  obtaining  double  lactates  of 
antimony  and  calcium  or  of  antimony  and 
alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  v.  Moritz,  Zeitsch. 
angew.  Chem.  17,  1143;  Akt.  Ges.  Reavler 
Chem.  Fab.  R.  Mayer,  D.  R.  P.  136136 ;  Chem. 
Zentr.  1902,  ii  1286 ;  Ch.  Fab.  von  Heyden, 
D.  R.  P.  184202  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1907,  i 
888 ;  Boehringer,  D.  R.  P.  98939  ;  Chem.  Zentr. 
1898,  ii  1231 ;  Ch.  Werke  Schuster  and  WU- 
helmj,  D.  R.  PP.  216168,  217806;  Chem.  Zentr. 
1909,  ii  1908  ;   1910,  i  701. 

A  solution  containing  the  lactates  of  alu- 
minium, calcium,  and  tin  has  been  used  instead 
of  the  above  (Oswald,  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Mulhouse, 

1900,  343),  whilst  Boehringer  (D.  R.  P.  91230 ; 
Chem.  Zentr.  1897,  i  1189)  employs  zinc  lactate 
for  the  same  purpose.  Lactolin  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  used  in  hat  dyeing  (Diirinff,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1900,  660  ;  1901,  470)  and  lactic  acid,  free 
from  traces  of  iron,  is  used  as  a  discharge  for 
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Turkey  red  (During,  ibid.  1900,  1013).  It  has 
also  been  used  as  a  solvent  for  dyestufifs  insoluble 
in  water  (Dreher,  ibid.  1897,  1014 ;  1898,  919, 
921). 

Lactic  acid  is  used  in  tanning  for  colouring, 
bating,  and  plumping.  In  preparing  the  skins 
it  completely  removes  the  lime,  ensures  a  fine 
even  grain,  and  does  not  dissolve  the  hide  sub- 
stance. It  is  easier  to  control  than  the  bran 
drench,  which  is  also  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  owes  its  efficiency  to  the  lactic  acid  pro- 
duced during  the  fermentation  of  the  bran 
(CUfiin,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1901,  210,  696,  730, 
913 ;  Paessler  and  Appelius,  ibid.  1902,  1461, 
57  ;  1903, 1201).  It  is  also  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  yeast  (Buchler,  ibid.  1901,  376)  and  in  the 
distillery,  e.g.  to  check  the  bacterial  develop- 
ment in  the  *  Mefengut '  mash  (Moritz,  ibid. 
1899,  778). 

Lactic  acid  Is  also  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
in  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  and  of  infantile 
diarrhcea.  It  dissolves  false  membrane  and  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  acid  in  6  parts  of  water  is 
employed  in  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheria 
and  croup.  Local  applications  are  used  in 
stopping  the  growth  of  venereal  worts  and  in 
treatment  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  lupus,  and 
epithelioma.  Calcium  lactate  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism.  For  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  the  acid  must  be  colourless  and 
inodorous,  and  have  a  sp.gr.  of  at  least  1*21,  and 
should  leave  scarcely  any  residue  on  ignition. 
It  should  be  unaffected  by  NH,  and  (NH4),S, 
should  give,  at  most,  only  a  faint  opalescence 
with  BaCl,,  AgNO,,  (NH4),C,04,  and  should 
give  no  precipitate  on  boiling  with  Barreswil's 
(Fehling's)  solution.  For  its  influence  in  human 
dietary,  v.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1920,  236. 

Esters.  The  esters  of  lactic  acid  may  be 
prepared  by  treating  a  salt  of  lactic  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride 
and  the  corresponding  alcohol ;  or  the  anhydride 
(lactide)  may  be  treated  with  alcohol  in  the 
presence  of  aluminium  sulphate  or  titanic  acid 
anhydride  as  catalyst,  D.  B.  P.  278,487.  The 
product  is  distilled  in  vacud,  whereby  the  pure 
ester  is  obtained.  By  treating  the  pure  ester 
with  steam,  distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  con- 
centrating, the  pure  acid  is  obtained  (Ch.  Fab. 
Giistrow,  HiUringhaus  and  Heilmann,  D.  R.  P. 
171835 ;  Chem.  Zentr.  1906,  ii.  470). 

Methyl  ester.  Colourless  liquid,  b.p.  144*8'' ; 
sp.gr.  1*0898  at  19**  (Schreiner,  Annalen,  197, 12). 

Ethyl  ester.  Colourless  liquid,  b.p.  154-5"^; 
Bp.gr.  1*0308  at  19*"  (Schreiner,  l.c. ;  Friedel  and 
Wurz,  Ann.  Chim.  [iii.]  63,  102;  Bruggen, 
Annalen,  148,  227). 

Ethylldene  ester.  Prepared  by  heating 
acetaldehyde  and  lactic  acid  at  120°-170°  for 
some  hours:  colourless  liquid,  b.p.  150°-151'5° 
(Leipen.  Monatsh.  9,  46). 

Glyceryl  mono-  and  dl-laetates  (v.  Kalle  & 
Co.  D.  R.  P.  216917;  Chem.  Zentr.  1910,  i. 
214). 

Salts.  The  salts  of  lactic  acid  are  all 
soluble  in  water,  many  so  readily  that  they  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain  crystalline.  They  are 
obtained  by  direct  neutralisation  of  the  free  acid, 
or  by  double  decomposition  from  the  calcium 
salt 

The  K,  Xa  salts  are  very  hygroscopic,  and 
only  the  latter  has  been  obtained  crystalline 


(Wislicenus,  Annalen,  126,  49  ;  Engelhardt  and 
Maddrell,  ibid.  63,  88  ;  Briining,  ibid.  104,  192). 

Ammonium  lactate  is  crystalline  and  very 
hygroscopic.  On  distilling  it  in  vacu6,  acid 
ammonium  lactate,  a  syrup  (b.p.  140**  at 
10  mm.)  passes  over  (D.  R.  P.  247,240 ;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  [2]  87,  258). 

Calcium  lactate  (CBHjO,),Ca,5H,0  is  usually 
obtained  direct  from  sugar  in  the  preparations 
of  lactic  acid  {v.  supr(^.  In  small  quantities 
it  is  sometimes  prepared  by  neutralising  lactic 
acid  with  chalk.  It  forms  cauliflower-like  aggre- 
gates of  microscopic  rhombic  needles,  which  are 
soluble  in  9*6  parts  of  cold,  much  more  readily  in 
hot  water,  and  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  loses 
its  water  of  crystallisation  at  lOO**,  and  at  260°- 
276°  loses  another  molecule  of  water,  forming  cal- 
cium dilaciate  (CHj*CH),*0(CO,),Ca.  The  pro- 
duct is  a  vesicular  mass,  from  which  alcohol 
extracts  some  unaltered  calcium  lactate,  and 
leaves  the  new  compound  behind  as  a  very 
slightly  soluble  substance  (Friedel  and  Wurtz 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [iii.]  63, 114). 

Barium  lactate  (C,H,0,),Ba,4H,0  crystal- 
lises with  great  difficulty,  forming  cauliflower- 
like aggregates.  It  does  not  lose  all  its  water  of 
crystalUsation  at  100°  (Meyer,  Ber.  1886,  2464). 

Magnesium  lactate  (C,HsO,)tMg,3HaO  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  lactic  acid  syrup  in  10 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  neutralising  with 
basic  magnesium  carbonate.  The  solution  is 
evaporated  until  a  skin  forms,  and  then  allowed 
to  crystallise.  It  forms  small  light  prismatic 
crystals,  which  frequently  unite  to  form  crusts. 
It  dissolves  in  28  parts  of  cold  and  6  parts  of 
hot  water,  forming  a  neutral  very  bitter  solution. 
It  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

Zinc  lactate  (C,H,0,)^n,3H,0  is  best  ob- 
tained direct  from  sugar  by  neutralising  the 
lactic  acid  produced  with  zinc  carbonate  or  zinc 
white  (Lautemann,  Annalen,  113,  142,  Kiliani, 
Ber.  1882,  669).  It  crystallises  better  than  any 
other  lactate,  and  forms  colourless,  well-de- 
veloped, four-sided  rhombic  prisms.  It  loses  its 
water  of  crystallisation  in  vacud  or  at  100°.  It 
dissolves  in  63  parts  of  water  at  15°,  and  in  6 
parts  at  100°,  forming  an  acid,  bitter-tasting 
solution.  It  is  very  sUghtly  soluble  in  alcohol 
(Strecker,  Annalen,  105,  316). 

Ferrous  Uetote  (C,He03),Fe,3H,0.  This 
salt  was  introduced  into  pharmacy  by  G61is  and 
Contd  in  1840,  and  was  again  recommended 
in  1847  by  Engelhardt  and  Maddrell  {he). 
It  is  best  prepareid  from  crude  calcium  lactate 
in  the  following  manner.  The  crude  salt  is  re- 
crystallised  from  water  to  which  a  little  lime 
has  been  added,  and  if  necessary  the  operation 
repeated.  To  the  cone,  aqueous  solution  of  the 
purified  salt  the  theoretical  quantity  of  ferrous 
chloride  is  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  for  3  days  in  a  cool  place.  When  no  more 
crystals  form  the  precipitated  salt  is  filtered  off, 
washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  dried  at  60°. 

Ferrous  lactate  forms  greenish-white  crusts 
of  needles,  or  a  similarly  coloured  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture in  48  parts,  and  at  100°  in  12  parts  of 
water,  forming  an  acid  solution  with  a  sweetish 
chalybeate  taste.  The  solution  becomes  yellow, 
and  then  brown,  in  the  air,  ferric  lactate  being 
I  formed,  and  also  undergoes  alteration  on  evapo- 
I  ration  in  the  air,  leaving  a  hygroscopic  residue 
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containing  ferrous  and  ferric  lactates  and  some 
free  acid.  The  dry  salt  is  unaltered  in  the  air, 
and  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  when  heated 
at  100**  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Silver  laetate  C,H50,Ag,iH,0  is  prepared 
by  treating  freshly  prepared  lactic  acid,  after 
cooling,  with  silver  oxide,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion in  the  dark  in  wwuS  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. It  forms  colourless  needles,  soluble  in 
20  parts  of  cold  water,  insoluble  in  cold,  but 
readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  On  heating  the 
salt  in  the  dark  for  3  hours  at  80^,  anhydrous 
silver  lactate  is  obtained  (Klimenko,  J.  Buss. 
Chem.  Soc.  12,  97 ;  Berthelot  and  Del6pine, 
Compt.  rend.  129,  920). 

Bismuth  lactate  BiCcH»0.,7HaO  is  pre- 
pared by  the  slow  dissolution  of  freshly  precipi- 
tated bismuth  hydroxide  in  lactic  acid  slightly 
diluted  with  water.  The  solution  gradually 
deposits  needles  of  the  hydrated  salt ;  on  heat- 
ing to  lOS**  this  3rields  the  anhydrous  salt,  which 
is  veiT  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  latter 
may  be  obtained  by  digesting  freshly  precipi- 
tated bismuth  hydroxide  in  lactic  acid  at  100°. 
It  forms  rhombic  tablets  which  decompose 
slightly  when  boiled  with  water  for  some  time 
(TeUe,  Arch.  Pharm.  1908,  246,  484). 

Mercury  lactates.  Mercuraw  lactate 
(C,H,0.),Hg,HgO 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated 
mercurous  oxide  in  dilute  Utctic  acid,  which  has 
previously  been  heated  with  water  to  destroy 
the  anhydride  which  it  contains.  The  solution 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid,  wnen  the  salt  separates  in 
short  white  prismatic  needles.  It  is  not  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water,  hydrolysis  occurring 
with  the  formation  of  a  basic  lactate,  which  then 
decomposes  into  mercuric  lactate  and  mercury. 
Mercuric  lactate  (C,H.03)tHg,  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  from  lactic  acid  and  mercuric 
oxide,  forms  colourless  prismatic  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  water.  On  boiling  the 
aqueous  solution,  mercurous  lactate,  acetalde- 
hyde,  lactic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced 
(Guerbet,  BulL  Soc.  chim.  1902,  27,  fiii.]  803). 

Glucinium  laetate  (v.  Tanatar  and  Kurowski, 
J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  39,  936  ;  Glassmann, 
Ber.  1908,  33). 

Cerous  lactate  (v.  Morgan  and  Cahen, 
Pharm.  J.  1907.  78,  428). 

Optically  active  acids.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  lactic  acid  can  be  resolved  into  two 
optically  active  components.  This  resolution 
has  been  effected  by  the  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion of  zinc  ammonium  lactate  (Purdie  and 
Walker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1893,  1143 ;  1895, 
616) ;  of  the  strychnine  salts  (Purdie  and 
Walker,  ibid.  1892,  754  ;  morphine  salts  (Irvine, 
ibid.  1906,  935);  and  of  the  quinine  salts 
(Jungfleisch,  Compt.  rend.  1904,  139,  56,  203 ; 
1905,  140,  719 ;  1906,  142,  515).  Asymmetric 
svntheses  have  been  made  by  the  reduction  of 
the  /-menthyl  (McKenzie,  Chem.   Soc.  Trans. 

1905,  1373),  1-bomyl  (McKenzie  and  Wren,  ibid. 

1906,  688),  and  d-amyl  (McKenzie  and  Miiller, 
ibid.  1909,  544)  salts  of  pyruvic  acid. 

Paralactic  acid  (Sarcolaotic  add.  (Mactic  acid) 
is  present  in  flesh,  in  the  blood,  in  muscles,  in  the 
thymus  and  thjnroid  and  other  animal  organs 
(Berlinbauer,  Chem.  Zentr.  1888,  757  ;  Salomon, 
Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1889, 64 ;  Asker  and  Jackson, 


Zeit.  Biol.  41,  393  ;  Moscatelli,  Zeitsch.  physiol. 
Chem.  12,  416 ;  Griffiths,  Chem.  News,  91,  147 ; 
Werther,  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1890,  348 ;  Inouye 
and  Kondo,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  54,  481  ; 
Frew,  ibid.  60,  15;  Monya,  i6«l.  43,  397).  In 
muscle  tissue,  the  amount  increases  with  the 
degree  of  muscular  activity.  According  to 
Embden  (Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  93,  1)  a  com- 
pound of  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids  occurs  as 
an  intermediate  metabolic  product. 

It  is  obtained  from  extract  of  meat  by  dis> 
solving  in  4  parts  of  warm  water,  adding  3  times 
the  volume  of  90  p.c.  alcohol,  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate  to  a  syrup.  This  is  again  precipi- 
tated with  alcohol,  filtered,  and  evaporated, 
then  acidified  with  H38O4,  and  extracted  with 
ether  (Wislicenus,  Annalen,  167,  302).  The 
crude  acid  may  be  purified  by  conversion  into  the 
zinc  salt.  If  Penicillium  gtaucum  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  solution  of  the  inactive  ammonium 
lactate,  the  d-  modification  alone  wiU  remain 
(Lewkowitsch,  Ber.  1883,  2720 ;  Linossier,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  [iiL]  6,  10).  Micrococcus  acidi  para^ 
ladi,  an  anaerobic  micrococcus  formed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Rauschbrand  badUus,  is  found 
to  convert  sugar  into  paralactic  acid  (Nencki 
and  Sieber,  Monatsh.  10,  532). 

Paralactic  acid  is  a  syrup  which  can  only  be 
distinguidied  from  lactic  acid  by  the  fact  that  it 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right, 
whereas  lactic  acid  is  inactive.  The  salts 
strongly  resemble  the  lactates,  but  are  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  water.  The  methyl  ester  boils  at 
143'»-145**  and  has  sp.gr.  M017  at  15716^ ;  and 
the  ethyl  ester,  b.p.  152^-164°,  sp.  gr.  1-0414  at 
15716**  (Frankland,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1895,  54). 
Further  details  as  to  rotatory  power  of  acid  and 
derivatives,  v.  Walker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1895, 
914 ;  Purdie  and  Williamson,  ibid.  1896,  827 ; 
Guye  and  Melikian,  Compt.  rend.  123,  1291 ; 
Henderson,  and  Prentice  Chem.  Soc.  Transi 
1902,  658 ;  1903,  259 ;  Wassmer  and  Guye,  J. 
Phys.  Chem.  1903,  i.  257 ;  Purdie  and  Irvine, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  484 ;  Walker,  J.  Phys. 
Chem.  13,  574. 

M<actlc  acid  has  not  been  found  in  nature. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  resolution  of  the  inactive 
acid  (q.v.) ;  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  with 
BadUus  acidi  Ictvclacti  (Schardinger,  Monatsh. 
11,  545)  or  with  a  levolactio  ferment  obtained 
from  pears  (Tate,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1893, 1263). 
It  is  similar  in  properties  to  ({-lactic  acid,  with  the 
exception  that  it  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation 
to  the  left. 

Besides  these  acids,  another  isomeric  acid 
remains  to  he  described.  Hydraarylic  acid, 
ethylene-lactic  acid  or  fi-hydroxypropionic  acid 
CH,(OH)CH,COtH  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  moist  silver  oxide  on  iS-iodopropionic  acid 
(Sokolow,  Annalen,  150,  167 ;  Wislicenus,  An- 
nalen, 166,  10) ;  by  heating  the  sodium  salt  of 
acrylic  acid  with  sodium  hydroxide  at  100^ 
(Linnemann,  Ber.  1875,  1095) ;  and  by  the 
action  of  prussic  acid  on  ethylene  chlorhydrin 
and  saponification  of  the  resulting  nitrile  (Wis- 
licenus, Annalen,  128, 1 ;  167, 346  ;  Erlenmeyer, 
ibid.  191,  268).  It  forms  a  syrup  which  de- 
composes into  water  and  acrylic  acid  on  heating. 
Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  into  oxalic  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide,  and  silver  oxide  converts  it 
into  glycollic  acid.  JWislicenus  also  obtained 
from  flesh,  in  additicrtf 'W^aralactic  acid,  an 
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acid  which  he  believed  to  be  identical  with 
this  ethylene-lactic  acid,  bnt  it  has  been  shown 
(Siegfried,  Ber.  1889, 2713)  that  this  is  in  reality 
acetyUactic  acid. 

Atrolaotinle  aeid  {aa-phenylhydroxypropionic 
add)  CH,C(C,H5)0H-C0,H.  Prepared  by  the 
action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  aceto- 
phenone  hydrooyanide  (Spiegel,  Ber.  1881,  14, 
1353  ;  Tiemann  and  Kohler,  ibid.  1980) ;  colour- 
less needles,  m.p.  (anhydrous)  93°-94°. 

LACTIC  FERMENTATION  GUM  v.  Gums. 

LACTOLIN.  Trade  name  for  potassium 
di-lactate  used  as  a  mordant. 

LACTONES.  Generally  speaking  a  lactone 
is  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water  from  a 
hydrozyl  group  and  a  carboxyl  group  present 
in  the  same  molecule.  They  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  internal  salts  corresponding  with 
the  external  salts  which  are  known  as  the 
ethereal  salts  or  esters  : 

ROH(OH) CH,-COOH  ->  RCH    -CH, 

Hydroxy  add.  I  I  4-H,0 

Lactone. 
RCH,OH+CH,COOH  ->  R-CH,     CH, 

i_io  -^^'^ 

Ethereal  salt. 
The  lactones  are  therefore  derived  from  that 
class  of  organic  compounds  known  as  the 
hydroxy  aoi<&.  The  hydroxy  acids  are  divided 
into  several  series  depending  on  the  position  of 
the  hydroxyl  group  in  respect  to  the  carboxyl 
group  and  are  named  a-»  J3-,  y>  &c.,  hydroxy 
acids  according  as  the  hydroxyl  group  is  in  the 
a->  p,'  Y',  &c.,  position  in  respect  to  the  acid 
group,  thus : 

R'CH(OH)-COOH 

(a)  —  a-Hydroxy  acid 

RCH(OH)-CH,COOH 

O)  (o)  —  8-Hydroxy  acid 

R-CH(OH)CH,-CH,COOH 

RCH(oll)CH,<JH,-ce7c&oi[ 

(^  M     <|B>     (a)  —  «-Hydroxy  acid 

R-CH(OH)-CH,-CH,-CH,-CH,COOH 

(«)  (A)      (y)    (P)     (tt)  —  .-Hydroxy  acid 

R-CH(OH)-CH,-CH,CH,-CH,CH,COOH 

(O  (O      (i)     (r)     O)    (tt)-H:-Hydroxyacid 

The  lactones  derived  from  these  acids  are 

named  accordingly  a-,  i3-»  v-,  &c.,lactone8  and  thus 

RCHCHjCH, 
a  y-lactone  would  be  constituted      I  | 

and  a  8-Uctone  would  have  the  structure 
R-CH-CHj-CH.-CH, 

0 CO 

Nomewlature. — The  name  of  the  lactone  is 
usuaUy  taken  from  the  trivial  name  of  the  acid 
from  which  the  corresponding  hydroxy  acid  is 
derived,  as  for  example,  butyrolactone  from 
y-hydroxybutyrio     acid,     valerolactone  .  from  I 
y-hydroxyvaleric  acid.    In  those  cases  where 
the    formation    of    two    isomeric    lactones    is  j 
possible  the  prefix  y-  or  S-  is  added  to  indicate 
the  order  of  the  lactone,  thus : 
CH,-€H— CHjCH,       CH,— CH,— CH,— CH,  ' 

O CJO         6 CO    ! 

y-Valendactone.  a-Valerolactone. 

a-Lactones  are  not  known,  and  in  only  a  few 
exceptional  cases  has  the  formation  of  /^-lactones 


been  observed.  Thus  Baeyer  and  Villiger  (Ber. 
1897,  30,  1954;  compare  also  Fichter  and 
Hirsch,  ibid.  1900,  33,  3273)  have  shown  that 
when  a-bromo-a'a'-dimethylsuccinic  acid  is 
treated  with  moist  silver  oxide  the  j3-lactone  of 
dimethylmalic  acid  is  formed : 
COOH-CH-C(CH,),      COOH— CH-C(CH,)« 

Br     COOH  OH    COOH 

COOH— CH— C(CH,), 

->  I         I 

O CO 

^Lactone. 
This  compound  crystallises  in  rhombic 
plates  containing  1  mol.  of  water,  and  melts  at 
54''-56®;  it  loses  this  water  of  crystallisation 
at  46°  in  a  vacuum.  When  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure  it  passes  by  rearrangement 
into  the  anhydride  of  aa-dimethylmalic  acid 
COOH— CH— C(CH3),        OH-CH C(CHa), 


^-L 


O— O— CJO 


In  the  same  way,  trimethylbromosuccinio 
acid  is  converted  into  the  j3-lactone  of  trimethyl- 
malic  acid  (Komppa,  Ber.  1902,  35,  534) 
COOHC(CH,)-^(CH,), 

Br  CJOOH 

COOH— C(CH,)— C(CH,), 

"^               1  ' 

O CO 

The  formation  of  a  similar  compound  has  been 

recorded  by  Meldrum  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908, 

93, 598),  who  finds  that  when  acetone  is  condensed 

with  maJonio  acid  in  the  presence  of  acetic 

anhydride  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the 

j3-lactone    of    fl-hyc&oxytwpropylmalonic   acid 

(CH,),C— CHCOOH 

I      I  is  formed.    This  substance 

crystallises  from  acetone  in  transparent  four- 
sided  plates  melting  at  97°. 

/3-Lactone  formation  occurs  in  the  aromatic 
series  from  ^-hydroxy  acids  having  a  phenyl- 
group,  in  wnich  strongly  negative  groups  are 
present,  attached  to  the  ^-carbon  atom.  Thus 
the  lactones  of  o-,  m-,  and  p-mtrophenyl-j3-lactie 
acids  are  formed  when  the  ooriesponiung  nitro- 
phenyl-j3-bromopropionic  adds  are  treated  with 
cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate 
NO,— C,H4— CHBr  NO,— C.H.CH— O 

I  "^  'I 

CH,COOH  CH,-CO 

o-Nitrophenyllactic  acid  lactone  readily  passes 

into  indigo  when  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

A  remarkable  series  of  aromatic  )3-lactones 

have  been  prepared  by  Staudinger  by  condensing 

diphenylketene  with  various  quinones.     When, 

for  example,  quinone  itself  is  used  the  reaction 

proceeds  in  two  stages,  a  di-)3-lactone  being  the 

ultimate  product — 

Ph,C— CO  Ph,-0— CO 

CO  C— O  C— 0 

Phi^co         Ph,^co  ■     ' 

CO  CO  ^       0-p 

Digitized  by  V^C^nr^^j 
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Both  lactones  eliminate  carbon  dioxide  when 
heated — 

Ph,C4C0       CPh,         Ph,c4-C0      CPh, 

•  i  I        II  •  il        II 

C^-O        C  C-rO        C 


...    ,,-»n 

CO  CO  04^0         c 

i  I 


+C0,    I 

CO  c^ 


+2C0, 


Fh.CtCO       CPh^ 

but    in  the  former  caae  a  certain  amount  of 
fission  takes  place  in  the  other  direction  (Ber. 
1908,  41,  1355)— 
Ph,C— CO 


I I" 

C— O 


CO 


+Ph,C:CO 


y-Uietones.  The  remarkable  tendency  which 
exists  for  the  formation  of  the  five-membered 
ring  causes  the  y- hydroxy  acids  to  be,  usually, 
unstable  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  to 
pass,  with  elimination  of  water,  into  the  y-lactone 
RCH— CH,— CH,  R— CH— CH,— CH, 

OH  COOH  O CO 

y-Hydroxy  acid.  y-Lactone. 

The  tendency  for  the  formation  of  the  inner 
anhydride  is  so  great  that  the  change  from  the 
hydroxy  acid  to  the  lactone  is  usually  effected 
by  merely  raising  the  temperature  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  and  in  many  cases  the  lactone 
exists  in  aqueous  solution  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature.   The  simplest  member  of  the  class, 

CH,-CH,CH, 
butyrolactone    I  I      ,   was    discovered 

by  Saithew  in  1873,  although  certain  naturally 
occurring  lactones,  such  as  coumarin  and 
meconine  {q.v,),  were  known  before  that  time. 
(For  a  general  description  of  the  lactones,  com- 
pare £.  Hzelt,  Ahrens'  Samm.  1903,  8,  83.) 

Formalion, — ^The  methods  usually  adopted 
for  the  preparation  of  y-hydroxy  acids,  that  is 
of  the  y-lactones,  may  bo  briefly  summarised  as 
follows:    (1)  The  transformation    of  the  A^'-Y- 
unsaturated  acids  by  the  addition  of  halogen 
hydride  and  its  subsequent  elimination  thus  : 
CH,CH : CH-CH,<*OOH 
+HBr 
->  CHjCHBr-CH.-CH.-COOH 
-HBr 
->    CH,-CH— €H,— CH, 

O CO 

The  ^^Py-  unsaturated  acids  are  also  trans- 
formed into  the  y-lactones  either  by  merely 
heating  them  alone  or  by  warming  them  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  at  140""  (Fittig.  Ber.  1894, 
27,  2667;  Annalen,  1894,  283,  51).  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  same  change  is  shown  by 
those  A****'  unsaturated  acids  which  have  two 
alkyl  groups  on  the  j8-carbon  atom.  Thus 
Fichtcr,  Kiefer,  and  Bernoulli  (Ber.  1909,  42, 


C— COv 
>c!— CH/ 


4710)  find  that  when  /3)3-diethylacrylic  acid  is 
warmed  for  a  short  time  with  60  p.c.  aqueous 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  )3-ethyl-y- 
valerolactone 

ChI^hI^C  :  CH-COOH 
A"^*  Unsaturated  add. 

-»  ch'-ch*>^*^^«*^^^^ 

ch.ch.-chch.co 

CHj-^H 0 

y- Lactone. 

(2)  The  relation  between  the  anhydrides  of 
the  dibasic  acids  and  the  y-laotones,  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  expression : 

>C— COv  C— CO  , 

>(3— Co/  >C 

Anhydride.  y-Lactone. 

indicates  that  the  last-named  compounds  can 
be  derived  from  the  anhydrides  by  reduction. 
Thus  butyrolactone  is  formed  when  succinic 
anhydride  is  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam 
(Fiohter  and  Herbrand,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1192) : 
CH,--COv  +4H  CH,— CH,. 
I  >0    ->     I  >0+H,0 

CH,— CO^  CH,— CO  ^ 

Succinic  anhydride.  Butyrolactone. 

(3)  The  sodium  salts  of  y-hvdroxy  acids  are  also 
formed  when  y-ketonio  acids,  such  as  Isvulic 
acid,  are  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam,  thus  : 

CH,C0-CH,-CH,-C00H-f2H 
LasvuUc  actd. 

->  CH,-CH(0H)CH,-CH,C00H 

->  CH,— CH— CH,~CH, 

0 CO 

y-Valerolactone. 

In   a   similar   manner,  j3-aldehydo   acids,   for 

example,    B-aldehydopropionic    acid,   yield    y- 

lactones  wnen  reduced. 

CH— CH,— CH,-COOH        CH,— CH,— CH, 

II  "^1  i 

O  OH  COOK 

0-Aldehydopropionlo  add 

Co  I — CH I — C H I 

"^i L 

Butyrolactone. 

(4)  The  alkyl  salts  of  y-hydroxy  acids  may 
be  formed  by  the  condensation  of  chlorhydrins 
of  the  type  CH,Cl-CH,OH  with  the  sodium 
compounds  of  ethyl  acetoaceta^  an^  its  homo- 
logues,  thus : 
CH,-CO-CHNa-COOC,H,-hCH,Cl-CH,OH 

->  CH,-CO-CH(COOC,H,)CH,-CH,OH+NaCl 
When  this  ethyl  salt  is  hydrolysed  with 
baryta,  the  acetyl  nroup  is  ehminated  and  the 
barium  salt  of  the  hydroxy  acid,  which  is  then 
formed,  is  converted  into  the  y-lactone  by  the 
action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  : 
CH,-COCHCOOC,H,        CH,-COO^^ 

I  -^  I 

CH,-CH,OH        CH,-CH,OH 

CH,— CO— O 

CJH, CH, 

Butyrolactone. 

(5)  The  formation  of  certain  y-lactones  may 
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also  be  effected  by  taking  adv^antage  of  the  fact 
that  the  tertiary  hydrogen  atom  of  the  system 

(^jj']>CH —  is  readily  oxidised  to  hydrozyl  by 

alkaline  permanganate.  Thus  MOpropyl-sucoinio 
acid  passes  on  oxidation  into  terebic  acid 
(Lawrence,  Chem,  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  75,  527). 

^»>CH-CH-COOH 

HOOC-OH, 
iioPiopytaiicclnic  add. 

->    ^g»>C(OH)— CH-COOH 


•CH, 


HOOC 


-CH-COOH 


O— CO— CH, 
Terebic  acid. 

(6)  The  methods  of  formation  of  y-lactones 
of  the  aromatic  series  are  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed with  aliphatic  compounds,  but  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  the  substances  belonging  to 
this  class  may  be  divided  into  three  sections, 
(a)  The  y-lactones  which  are  derived  from 
hydroxy  acids  having  the  hydroxy!  group  in 
the  ortho-  position  in  the  benzene  nucleus  to  a 
side  chain  bearing  a  carboxyl  group.  (6)  The 
y-lactones  which  are  formed  when  both  the 
hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  groups  are  attached  to 
the  side  chain,  (c)  The  y-lactones  formed  from 
compounds  having  the  nydroxyl  group  in  the 
side  chain  and  the  carboxyl  group  attached  to 
thp  ortho-  position  ia  the  benzene  nucleus. 

o-Hydroxyphenylaoetic  acid  may  be  given 
as  an  illustration  of  compounds  included  under 
section  (a).  This  acid,  unlike  the  y-hydroxy 
acids  of  the  aUphatic  series,  can  be  isolated  in  the 
free  state,  but  passes  into  the  y-lactone  on 
distillation : 


be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  j3- benzoyl- 
propionic  acid 

C,H,-COCH,CH,-COOH 

and  by  other  methods.  Although  this  substance 
is  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  y-hydroxy 
acids  of  the  aliphatic  series,  and  can  be  isolated 
in  the  free  state,  it  nevertheless  passes  into  the 
y-lactone  when  heated  above  its  melting-point 

C,H»CH-CH,CH,  C.H.CHCH.CH, 


<iH 


COOH 


I ho 


Phenylbatyrolactone. 

The  hydroxy  acid  may  be  recrystallised  from 
warm  water,  but  at  80**  lactone  formation  slowly 
occurs,  and  when  the  acid  is  treated  with  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  the  transformation  into 
the  lactone  (m.p.  37^)  is  complete  even  at  low 
temperatures. 

The  y-lactones  included  under  section  (c)  are 
known  as  the  phlhalidesj  a  name  which  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  member  of  the  series, 
phthalide.  Phthalide  itself  may  be  conveniently 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  phthalic  anhydride 


CO  CO 

CC"  t?(X) 


'^ 


CH, 


4-H,0 


Phthalide. 


QgH..^H    ^   Q 


CH, 


V 


:o 


The  lactone  is  again  converted  into  the  acid 
on  shaking  with  water.  The  method  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  o-hydroxyphenylacetic 
acid  is  as  follows  (Baeyer  and  Fritsch,  Ber.  1884, 
17,  973  ;  compare  also  Stoermer,  Annalen,  1900, 
313,  83;  Ber.  1901,  34,  1807).  Isatin  (1)  is 
converted  into  o-aminobenzoylformic  acid,  (2) 
by  the  action  of  alkali,  and  this  substance  is 
then  converted  into  o-hydroxybenzoylformic 
acid  (3)  by  the  aid  of  the  diazo  reaction.  Re- 
duction with  sodium  amalgam  converts  this 
compound  into  a-hydroxy-a-o-h^drox^henvl- 
aoetic  acid,  (4)  which,  on  reduction  with  hydr- 
iodic  acid,  yields  o-hydroxyphenylacetic  acid  (5) 
C.H,<^^>^0    ^    C.H,40-^00H 

-»C.h/^0-COOH    ^.H,<g«(^«)^^OH 

(8)  (4) 

.^  „  /CH.-COOH 

(6) 
Under  section  (6)  may  be  given,  as  illustra- 
tion, the  example  of  y-phenyl-y-hydroxvbutyric 
acid,  C,H,CH(OH)OT,-CH,-COOH,  which  can 


Other  methods  of  preparation  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Meconine  {q.v.), 

OenercU  properties  of  y-lacUmea, — ^As  already 
mentioned,  the  y-hydroxy  acids  of  the  aUphatic 
series  are,  for  the  most  part,  unstable,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  isolated  in  the  free  state. 
The  corresponding  y-lactone  separates  in  almost 
every  case  when  uie  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
I  of  the  acid  is  acidified  even  at  low  temperatures, 
and  in  only  one  or  two  instances  has  it  been 
j  found  possible  to  isolate  the  hydroxy  aeid  in  the 
I  free  condition.  Thus  Fittig  and  Chanlarow 
(Annalen,  1884,  226,  325,  334)  found  that 
y-hydroxybutyric  acid  as  well  as  its  ethyl 
derivatives  are  stable  at  very  low  temperatures. 
The  lactones  titrate  as  monobasic  acids,  and 
the  salts  of  the  corresponding  hydroxy  acids 
can  usually  be  isolated  in  the  crystalline  con- 
dition ;  the  silver  salts,  which  are  mostly  well- 
defined  cnrstalline  substances,  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  double  decomposition  from  the 
potassium  salt. 

The  y-lactones  derived  from  the  mono- 
hydroxy-mono-carboxylic  acids  of  the  aUphatic 
series,  and  which  therefore  have  the  general 
formula  CnH^n-tO,,  are  neutral,  colourless 
Uquids  or  low-melting  soUds  which  are  volatile 
with  steam,  and  can  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition under  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  lower  members  of  the  series  are 
miscible  with  water  in  aU  proportions,  but  the 
solubility  decreases  with  increase  of  molecular 
weight.  The  less  soluble  y-lactones  are  fre- 
quently characterised  by  possessing  the  curious 
property  of  being  varyingly  soluble  in  water ; 
thus  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  lactone 
is  warmed,  the  solution  becomes  cloudy  owing 
to  the  partial  separation  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance;  the  emulsion  again  clears  above  80°. 
When  the  y-lactones  are  dissolved  in  water,  a 
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partial  conversion  into  the  hydroxy  acid  takes 
place,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
two  compounds  is  attained.  Thus  it  has  been 
found  by  P.  Henry  (Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem. 
1892,  10,  96)  that  a  boiling  1  p.c.  solution  of 
bu^^lactone  contains  80  p.c.  of  the  lactone 
and  20  p.o.  of  the  hydroxy  acid.  y-Lactones 
frequently  react  with  halogen  hydrides,  yielding 
the  y-halogen  derivatiyes  of  the  acid,  thus  : 
CH,CH,CH, 

I  I      +HBr->CH,BrCH,-CH,COOH 

O CO 

but  the  breaking  of  the  lactone  ring  in  this 
manner  is  usuidly  more  easily  effected  by 
heating  the  compound  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  halogen  hydride,  whereby  the  corre- 
sponding ester  is  formed  (Henry,  Compt.  rend. 
1886,  102,  368;  Cloves,  Annalen,  1901,  319, 
362).  When  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia 
in  the  cold,  the  y-laotones  yield  the  amide  of 
the  hydroxy  acid,  thus  : 
CH  o — CH  •— — CH  • 

I  I       +NH, 

O CO 

^  CH,OHCH,CH,-CONH, 

These  compounds  readily  split  off  ammonia 
and  pass  again  into  the  lactone  (Fittig  and 
Rasch,  Annalen,  1890,  256,  161 ;  Fittig  and 
Dubois,  ibid.  1890,  266,  163).  The  y-lactones 
react  with  hydrazine  (Blanc  and  Luttringer, 
Bull  Soc.  chim.  1905,  [iii]  33,  1095)  also  with 
potassium  cyanide  (Wislicenus,  Annalen,  1886, 
233,  113  ;  Blanc,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1905,  [iii.]  33, 
886,  904). 

The  more  important  y-lactones  of  the  formula 
CnH,fi-,0,  are : 

CH,— C0->^ 
Batyrolactone  I  ^O      Preparation 

CH,— CH/ 
method  (3) :  boils  at  204**  and  solidifies  at  —42''. 
Ithassp.gr.  1-129  at  16^ 

Valerolaetones.    v  -  MethyWtUyrolactone   (n- 
CHa^O 
valerolactone)      I  >0  Preparation 

CH,— CH-CH, 
from  Ifisvulic  acid  method  (3) ;  occurs  in 
pyroligneous  acid  (crude  acetic  acid  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood).  It  boils  at  206°-207**,  solidi- 
fies at  —31°,  and  has  sp.gr.  1-072  at  0°.  The 
reduction  of  Isevulic  acid  to  the  lactone  is  very 
readily  effected  by  hydrogen  at  250°  (method  of 
Sabatier  and  Senaerens). 

CH.-CH  — CO 
a-MethylbtUyroUictone  \  '>0  is  a 

CH, — CH, 
pongent-smelling  oil,  boiling  at  200°-202°. 
Caprolaotones.     y-EthylbiUyrolacUme    (n-ca- 
CH,— CO 
prolactone)     |         ^0  boils     at     220". 

CH,— OH  'C,H5 

C,H5-CH  — CO 
a-Eihylbutyrolactone  I  >0     boils    at 

CH, — CH, 

(CH,),0— CO 
216°.    aa-DimethyUmturolactone  I       >0 

CH,CH, 
boils  at  200°->201°.  ay-DimUhylbutyrolacUme 
CH.CH— CO 

I  >0      boils  at  206°.     /3y-2>tm€(AyZ- 

CH,— OH'CH, 


butyrolaetone 


CH,- 


-CO 


boils  at  213°, 


>0      b 
CH(CH,)— (5h  CH, 
and    yy-DimethylbutyroUicione    {iaocaprolacUyM) 
CH, — ^O 

I  >0         boils  at  95°  (20  mm.),  and  at 

CH,— C(CH,), 

206-207°  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 
It  melts  at  -f  6°  and  cQssolves  in  20  parts  of 
water  at  0°. 

Stearolaetone  (y-teiradecylbutyrolaetone) 
CH,— CO 

CH,— (3H(CH,)„CH, 
is  formed,  in  yield  of  30-40  p.c,  when  oleic  acid, 
elaldic  acid,  or  Mo-oleic  acid  is  warmed  with 
zinc  chloride  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at 
80°-85°.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  as  leaflets 
melting  at  47°-48°. 

Bebenolaotone  {y-octodeeylbutyrolactone) 
CH,— CO 

CH,— dH(CH,)i,CH, 
which  is  formed  from  eruois  acid  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  from  alcohol  or 
ether  as  plates  melting  at  63*5°. 

The     unsaturated     monohydroxymonocar- 
boxylic  acids  also  yield  y-lactones,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  important  members  of  this  series  : — 
CH,-CH :  CH 
Crotonolactone  I  I    is  formed  from 

0 CO 

vinylacetio  acid  by  converting  it  into  j3v-dichloro- 
butyric  acid  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  and 
then  eliminating  hydrogen  chloride  by  heating 
at  200°-216°.    It  melts  at  4°  and  boils  at  96°- 


96°  (13  mm.) 
CH,=CH— CH, 


COOH    CJl 


CH,-^HC1— CH, 


A^'^-AngeUealaetone 


I 

COOH 
CH,— CH=CH 

-^      •     •  I 

O CO 

Crotonolactone. 

CH3C=CH— CH, 
1  I         is 

0 CO 

formed,    unaccompanied   by    the  ^"^-lactone 
{see  below),  when  acetyUaevulic  acid 
CH,-C(OCOCH,)CH,-CH, 

O CO 

is  distilled  under   200-230  mpi.  pressure.    It 
melts  at  18°-18-6°,  and  distils  at  65°-66°  (12  mm.), 
CH,.CH-CH=CH 

"^         "^  O CO 

formed  from  the  A^^  compound  by  warming 
it  with  triethylamine.  It  does  not  solidify  at 
-17°,  and  boils  at  89°  (15  mm.).  The  A"^" 
lactone  is  partially  converted  into  the  A^V* 
lactone  on  distillation  under  ordinary  pressure 
(Thiele,  Tischbein,  and  Lossow,  Annalen,  1910, 
319,  180). 

The  y-lactones  which  are  derived  from  the 
hydroxydicarboxylic  acids  are,  of  course,  no 
longer  neutral  substances,  but  contain  a  free 
carboxyl  group;   th^j|^y^i^fvgng  compounds  are 
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important  members  of  thiB  clafls  :  Buiyrolactone- 

CH,— CH,— CH-COOH 
a-carboxtflic    add       |  |  is 

0 CO 

formed  from  ethyl  cyc^propane-1 : 1-dicarboxy- 
late  by  the  addition  and  subsequent  elimination 
of  hy(irogen  bromide  (Fittig  and  Roder,  Annalen, 
1885,  227,  19) : 

'^C^'  '    * ->CH,BrCH,-CH<^^^g 

oh/  \:ooc,h,  ^^^^ 

CH,— CH.-OH— COOH 

->l  I 

O CO 

The  lactonio  acid  forms  a  thick  viscid  liquid 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
heated  at  120°  evolves  carbon  dioxide  and  passes 
into    butyrolactone.     BtUyrolacione-B-carooxylic 

CH,-CH(COOH)-CH, 
add,  Paraconic  add    |  |       is 

0 CO 

formed  by  the  reduction  of  aoonic  acid  by  zinc- 
dust  and  acetic  acid  (Reitter,  Ber.  1898,  31, 
2722) 

CH=C(COOH>-CH,         CH,-CH(COOH)-CH, 

C CO  0 CO 

Aconic  acid.  Paraconic  acid. 

(CH,),-C-CH(COOH)-CH, 

I       w 
-CO 


Terebie  acid 


a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  ha»  been  synthesised  by  several  methods. 
Thus  it  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  Mopropyl- 
sucdnic  acid,  as  indicated  by  method  (5),  and  is 
also  produced  when  the  ester,  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  ethyl  bromosuccinate  with 
acetone  in  the  presence  of  zinc  (Reformatzky's 
method),  is  hyorolysed : 

^»>CO+Br-CH(COOR)— CH, 

COOR  ^ 
^  ^29>C— CH(COOR)— CH, 

OZnBr  COOR 

0 CO 

It  is  also  obtained  from  teraconio  acid  by 
warming  with  sulphuric  acid 

(CH,),C=C(COOH)-CH, 

COOH 
(CH,),C— CH(COOH)— CH, 

d io 

Tereblc  acid. 
Terebie  acid  crystaUiBes  from  water  as  needles 
which  melt  at  174°-176^ 

Two  other  lactonic  acids,  which  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  terpenes,  are  terpenylic  acid 
and  homoterpenylic  acid.  Terpenylic  add 
(CH,),C-<m(CH,COOH)— CH, 

I  I         which  occurs 

O Co 

frequently  as  a  product  of  the  degradation  of 


Teraconio  add. 


the  terpenes,  was  discovered  by  Hempel  and 
investigated  by  Fittig  and  hu  pupus;  its 
structure  was  determmed  by  WaDach.  The 
acid  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Law- 
rence (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  75,  529)  by  the 
oxidation  of  /3-t>opropylglutaric  acid 

(CH,)jCHCH<^jj«.^QQjj 

(compare  method  (5)),  and  by  Simonsen  (Chcfm. 
Soc.  Trans.  1907, 91, 187)  by  the  action  of  magne- 
sium methyl  iodide  on  ethyl  j9-acetoglutarate 

CH,-COCH(CH,COOR), 
Btbyl  /3-aoetoglutarate. 

->  (CH,),C-CH(CH,'COOR), 

OMgl 
->  (CH,),(?-CH(CH,'COOR)— CH, 

0 CO 

Terpenylic  acid  crystallises  with  1  molecule 
of  water  as  colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  56°. 
The  water  of  crystallisation  is  removed  by  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  anhydrous  substance  then 
melts  at  89°. 

Homoterpenylie  acid 

(CH,),C-CH(CH,CH,-COOH)CH, 

0 CO 

was  isolated  by  Baeyer  during  his  researches  on 
the  constitution  of  pinene — ^the  chief  constituent 
of  oil  of  turpentine :  its  relation  to  terpenylic 
acid  and  terebie  acid  is  shown  by  the  foUowJnjg 
f ormulsa : — 

(CH,),C— CH(CH,-CH,COOH)— CH, 

O CO 

Homoterpenylic  add. 

(CHa),C— CH(CH,-COOH)^-CH, 

O Co 

Terpenylic  acid. 

(CH,),C-CH(COOH)-CH, 

0 (io 

Tereblc  add. 
Homoterpenylic  acid  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
converted  into  terpenylic  acid  and  some  terebie 
acid  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  Homo- 
terpenylic acid  has  been  synthesised  by  Simon- 
sen  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907,  91, 184)  by  treating 
eth^l  )3-acetoadipate  with  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  and  hydrolysing  the  product. 

CH.CH.COOR 
CH.-CO— CH— CH, 


SOOR 

CHj-CHjCOjH 

-»(CH,),C-€H— CH, 


i do 


The  acid  crystallises  from  water  as  glistening 
prisms  wMch  melt  at  100°-102°. 

The  f  onnation  of  y-Uctones  from  polyhydroxy- 
earbozyUc  acids.  Those  polvhydroxy  deriva- 
tives  of  the  carboxylic  acids  which  have  a 
hydroxyl  group  in  the  y -position  yield  y-lactones 
(Fittig,  Annafen,  1892,  268,  4,  34,  40,  62,  68). 
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When  hydroxyl  groups  aro  present  in  both  the 
y-  and  $-  positions,  the  y -lactone  is  formed, 
since  the  five-mem bered  y-Iactone  ring  is  more 
easily  closed  than  the  siz-membercd  S -lactone 
ring,  thus : 

CH,(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-<JH(OH>-CH(OH)-COOH 
Gluconic  acid. 

CH,(0H)-CH(0H)-CH-<:JH(0H)— CHOH 

—  CO 


o 

Oluconolactone. 

The  hydroxylactones,  which  are  derived 
from  the  acids  of  the  sugar  group  and  which 
therefore  contain  several  hydroxyl  complexes, 
are  characterised  bv  showing  a  greater  tendency 
to  crystallise  than  the  hydroxy  acids  themselves ; 
their  formation  has  therefore  been  of  con- 
siderable service  in  elucidating  the  structure  of 
the  sugars.  The  remarkable  property  possessed 
by  the  acids  of  the  sugar  group  of  passing  into 
the  aldehyde,  that  is,  the  sugar  itself,  when 
reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen,  thus  : 

CH,(OH)— <CH0H)4— OOOH 

Gluconic  add.  ->  CH,(0H)(CH0H)4CH0 
Glucose. 

is  entirely  dependent  on  the  formation  of  the 
lactone.  That  is  to  say,  the  acid  itself  is  not 
reducible  but  only  the  lactone  (£.  Fischer,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  2204 ;    1890,  23,  930). 

The  following  lactones  are  derived  from  the 
pentahydroxycarboxylic  acids :  d-Mannano- 
lactone  CJlifi^  melts  at  149''-153^  and  has 
[o]„  = + 53-8* ;  l-Mannonolaetow.  melts  at  140°- 
150°,  and  has  [a]D=-64-8°:  {d-^l)-^annono- 
lactane  melts  at  149°-155°.  dOluconolacUme 
C,Hi,0,  melts  at  130°-135°  and  yields  ffrape 
sugar  when  reduced  by  sodium  ama%am. 
l-OluconolacUme  melts  at  185°  and  gives  ^ xylose 
when  oxidised  by  hydrogen  i)eroxido.  d- 
GalactonolacUme  melts  at  91°  in  the  anhydrous 
state,  but  with  water  yields  a  hydrate,  con- 
taining one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  melts  at  64°.  The  {d-\'l)-lacIom  melts  at 
122°-125°.  a- Rhamnosf lactone  melts  at  162°- 
168°;  B-Bhamnoselactone  melts  at  134°-138°. 
The  following  lactones  are  derived  from  the 
hexahydroxycarboxyhc  acids :  d-Mannose- 
lactone  (m.p.  149°) ;  l-Mannoselaclone  (m.p.  164°); 
a-d^lucoselaclone  (m.p.  140°-145°) ;  fi-d-Olu- 
coselactone  (m.p.  151°) ;  a-d-Oalactoselactone 
(m.p.  150°);  d-Fructoaelactone.  (m.p.  130°). 
These  lactones  are  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam 
to  the  corresponding  heptoses. 

The  formation  of  y-Iactones  from  the  acids 
of  the  sugar  series  has  been  used  by  Purdie  and 
Irvine  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1903,  83,  1021)  to 
supply  direct  evidence  of  the  y-  linkage  in  gluco- 
sides.  Thus  a-methylglucoside  when  alkylated 
by  the  aid  of  silver  oxide  3rields  tetramethyl-a- 
methylglucoside  which,  on  hydrolysis,  is  con- 
verted into  tetramethylglucoee  (m.p.  81°-83°). 
When  this  substance  is  oxidised  by  bromine 
water  it  is  converted  into  tetramethylglucono- 
lactone. 

CH,(OH)CH(OH)— CH— (CHOH),— CHOCH, 

• O        - ! 

a-Hethylglucoslde. 

->Cn,(OCH,)-CH(OCH,)CH-(CH*OCH,VCH0CHa 
Tetrametbyl-a-metbylglucoeide. 


->CH.(OCH,)-CH(OCH,)-CH(OH)-(CH'OCH,),CflO 

Tetnimethylglucose  (m.p.  81'*-^3''). 

CH,(OCH,)^H(O0Hj)-CH(OH)-(CHOCH,), 

Tetramethylgluconic  acid. 
->  CH,(OCH,)-CH(OCH,)-CH-(CHOCH,),-CO 

Tetramethylgluconolactone. 
Polyhydroxy  derivatives  of  the  dicarboxylic 
acids  yield  yy-dilactones,  where  possible.  Thus 
aa'-dihydroxyglutaric  acid  yields  in  the  first 
instance  the  hydroxylaotonic  acid  melting  at 
167°-168°,  and  finally  the  dilactone  (Fittig, 
Annalen,  1907,  353, 1) 
COOH 

CH(OH)— CH,— CHOH 


COOH 


COOH 


->  CH— CH,CHOH 
O CO 


CO 0 

CH-<)H,— CH 

^ ho 


The  formation  of  lactones  from  alicyclic 
compounds  appears  to  proceed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  open  chain  substances. 
In  many  cases,  the  formation  of  the  lactone 
proceeds  normally  as,  for  example,  when  bromo- 
camphoric  anhydride  is  converted  into  camphanio 
acid  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  (Wreden, 
Annalen,  1872,  163,330): 
CH,— CBr— CO.^ 


CH,— C(COOH)0 

C(CH,), 

CH,— C(CH,)-CO 
Gamphanlc  add. 


C(CH,),  O      H 

CH,— C(CH,)— CO 
Bromocampboric  anyhdride. 

On  the  other  hand,  steric  hindrance  seems,  in 
some  cases,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
lactone.  Thus  l-l-dimethyl-4-hydroxy-cycZo- 
pentane-2-carboxylic  acid 


(CH,),0 


/CH(COOH)— CH, 

\:h, — 


-CHOH 


shows  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  inner  anhy- 
dride (Perkin,  Thorpe,  and  Walker,  Trans.  1901, 
79,  783).  It  is,  however,  possible  that  in  thi^ 
instance  the  hydroxy  acid  may  represent  the 
<ran«-confijZuration  ot  this  substance,  in  which 
case  the  formation  of  the  lactone  would  be 
prevented  {see  orthocoumaric  acid). 

The  y-laetones  of  the  aromatic  series.  The 
following  lactones  are  important  members  of 
this  series.  (For  methods  of  preparation  see 
above.)  The  lactone  of  o-hydroxypkenylaceixc  acid 

C,H4<r  Q  "^CO,  exists  in  two  modifications,  a 

labile  form,  melting  at  28°,  and  a  stable  form, 
melting  at  49°.    It  boils  at  248°-252°  and  is 
slowly   converted   into   the   hydroxy   acid   on 
shaking  with  water.     PhenylbtUyrolactone 
C,H,CH— CH,— CH, 

O CO 

melts  at  37°.  It  is  volatile  with  steam  and  has 
a   pleasant    aromatic    odour.     Phenylparaconic 


C,H,-CHCH(COOH)-OH, 
acid             I  I       is  formed 

O CO 


by 


the  condensation  of  benzaldehyde  with  sodium 
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succinate  in  the  presence  of  acetic  anhydride,  j 
It  ciystalliseB  with  ^HgO  and  melta  at  99°. 
When  dried  at  90''  it  melts  at  121°  and  after 
resolidifying  melts  at  106°.  If  the  melted 
specimen  is  heated  at  115°  and  seeded  with  a 
crystal  melting  at  121°,  the  modification  of 
higher  melting-point  is  produced  (Fittig, 
Annalen,  1889, 255, 143).    It  is  sparingly  soluble 

in  cold  water.     Phihalide    C,H4<^g>0    is 

formed  by  the  reduction  of  phthalic  anhydride 
and  was  nrst  obtained  bv  Kolbe  and  Wischin  in 
1866  by  the  reduction  of  phthalyl  chloride 


C.H«<^'>0 


It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  o-toluic  acid  at  140°  : 

Phthalide. 
Phthalide  crystallises  from  hot  water  as 
rhombic  plates  which  melt  at  73° ;  it  boils  at 
290°  without  decomposition  and  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  in  cold  water.  The 
lactone  is  converted  by  alkalis  into  the  salt  of 
the  corresponding  hydroxy  acid 

C,H4(CH,0H)C00H 

This  acid  is  stable,  but  by  long  standing  in 
aqueous  solution,  or  by  melting,  is  converted 
into  phthalide. 

CH,0 


Meeonlne 


\/\dH, 


This  substance, 


which  was  formerly  named  opianyl,  was  dis- 
covered independently  in  1830  by  Couerbe 
and  by  Dubhmc  in  opium.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
root  of  the  Hydrastis  canadensis  (Linn.),  and 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  products  which  are 
formed  when  narcotine  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid. 
It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  Fritsch  in 
the  following  way  (A^len,  1898,  301,  352) : 
Methyl  2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoate  (1)  is  con- 
densed with  chloral,  under  the  influence  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  6:6-di- 
methoxytrichloromethylphthalide.  (2)  This 
compound,  when  hydrolysed,  is  converted  into 
the  corresponding  carboxylic  acid,  (3)  which  is 
transformed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  meconine 
when  heated : 


OCHa 


CH,0 


/"X 


ch,o/%-cooch,^ch,o/y    \q 

\/  X/XCIKJCl, 


(1) 


(2) 

0H30|^/    \0 

\/\cri[-COOH 
(8) 

^'^3?   /CO 
CH 


\/\CH. 
Meconine. 


Meconine  forms  white  crystals  which  melt  at 
101°-102°.  It  sublimes  unchanged  and  dis- 
solves in  700  parts  of  water  at  15*5°  and  in  22 
parts  afl00°. 

5-Laetones.  The  remarks  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  respecting  the  ease  of  formation 
of  the  y-lactones  from  the  v-hydroxy  acids  apply 
also  to  the  production  of  the  d-lactones  from  the 
corresponding  6- hydroxy  acids,  excepting  that 
the  six-membered  S-lactone  ring  is  not  so 
readily  formed  as  the  five-membered  ring  of  the 
y-lactones  and  is  consequently  more  easily 
broken. 

Aliphatic  8iactones.    B-Valerolactone 

is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  glutaric  anhydride  : 
Glutarll  anhydride. 

->  ch.<^ch'.":5^o">o+h.o 

It  boils  at  113°-114°  (13-14  mm.)  and  at  220° 
under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water  and  is  characterised  by 
passing,  on  standing,  into  a  crystalline  polymeride 
melting  at  47°-48°.  When  water  is  added  to 
the  lactone  an  acid  reaction  is  at  once  obtained, 
showing  that  the  lactone  ring  is  readily  broken. 

CHjCHCH.CH.CH, 
h-Caproladone^  I  I      was  the 

first  8-lactone  of  the  aliphatic  series  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  was  obtained  by  Fittig  and  Wolfif 
(Annalen,  1883,  216,  127)  by  the  reduction  of 
y-acetobutyric  acid : 

CH,COCHaCH,CH,-COOH 

CH,CHCH,CH,CH, 

O CO 

It  boils  at  230°-231°  and  forms  needles  melting 
at  17°-19°.  It  is  miscible  with  water  and  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  damp  air,  passing  into  the 
hydroxy  acid. 

Aromatic  8-lactones.  Several  S-laotones  of 
the  aromatic  series  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance because  they  either  occur  free  in  nature 
or  are  obtained  as  the  products  of  fission  of 
certain  natural  glucosides.  They  are  largely 
used  industrially  for  the  preparation  of  per- 
fumes. 


0^ 


CH 

/"^CH. 


Vol.  IV.— T. 


Coumarin  |      |       |^"  which  U  the  8-lactone 
\^C0 

O 
of  o-hydroxycinnamic  acid 


,/ 


0 

\/\0H 


CH :  CHCOOH 


may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  this  group 
to  which  the  general  name  of  '  the  Coumarins ' 
is  applied,  chiefly  because  the  other  members  of 
the  series  are  derivatives  of  coumarin  in  which 
hydroxyl  or  methoxyl  groups  are  present  in  the 
benzene  nucleus. 

The  coumarins  may  be  prepared  either  by 
applying  the  Perkin  method  for  the  synthesis  of 
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ooumarin  (see  below)  to  the  necessary  deriva- 
tives of  salicylaldehyde,  or  by  the  v.  Pechmann 
method,  which  is  ciurried  out  by  heating  phenols 
with  malic  acid  in  the  presence  of  condbntrated 
solphnrio  acid  (v.  Pechmann,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
029;  V.  Pechmann  and  Wekch,  ibid.  1646). 
This  reaction  is  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
strong  sulphuric  acid  first  decomposes  malic 
acid  into  carbon  monoxide,  water,  and  hydroxy- 
acrylic  acid,  thus : 

COOH-CH(OH)CH,-COOH 
Malic  acid. 

->  CO-f H,0+CH(OH)  :CHCOOH 
and  that  the  hydxoxyacrylic  acid  then  con- 
denses with  the  phenol  to  form  the  coumarin, 
thus: 

HO-C.H^OH+HO-CH :  CH-COOH 
Resorcfnol. 

=H,0+HOC,Hj<^g :  CHCOOH 

/O CO 

->  H,0+HOC,H,<  I 

XJH=CH 
Umbelllferone. 

This  reaction  yields  the  best  results  with  the 
m-Bubstitutes  phenols.  Coumarin  was  first  iso- 
lated in  1820  from  Tonka  beans,  the  seed  of  the 
Dipteryx  odoraia  (Willd.),  and  was  subsequently 
characterised  by  Guibort.  It  was  first  prepared 
synthetically  by  Perkin  from  salicylaldenyde  by 
heating  with  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride: 

->  r  H  <-OCOCH, 

0 — CO 
->C,H4<  I    +CH,-COOH+HjO 

XJH :  CH 

This  synthesis  may,  moreover,  be  applied  to 
the  formation  of  other  coumarins  since,  by  the 
method  of  Gattermann  (Ber.  1899,  32, 278, 287), 
many  hvdroxyaromatic  aldehydes  can  now  be 
prepared  from  phenols  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acids  in  the  presence  of 
aluminium  chloride. 

Coumarin  forms  prismatic  crystals  which 
melt  at  67"*  and  boQ  at  290''-290*5^  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  but  readily  dis- 
solves on  warming.  The  corresponding  hydroxy 
acid,  coumarinic  acid,  cannot  be  isolated  in  the 
free  state,  but  when  coumarin  is  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydr- 
oxide, an  acid  separatee  on  acidification  which 
decomposes  above  200^  with  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  but  does  not  yield  coumarin 
(Zwenger,  Annalen  SuppL  1872,  8,  23).  This 
acid,  which  is  called  orthocoumaric  acid,  is 
stereoisomeric  with  the  unstable  coumarinic 
acid  (Clayton,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  2102) 
the  two  acids  being  represented  by  the  formube  : 


H-<^-COOH 


H— C-<;OOH 


H— C— C.H4OH    H0C,H4-€~H 
Ck>uiDarinic  add  <cbi-form)  o-Coamaric  acid  (trans- form). 

The  ease  of  formation  of  coumarin  from 
coumarinic  acid  is  explained  by  the  proximity 
of  the  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  groups  m  the  cis- 
configuration  (c/.  Borsche,  Ber.  1904,  37,  346). 


Umbellifeione,  Hydroxycoumarin 
\0 CO 


This  substance,  which  is  the  8-lactone  of  2  : 4- 
dihydroxycinnamic  acid«  is  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  Daphne  Meserewn  (Linn  )  and  is  also  obtained 
by  distilling  various  resins  such  as  galbanum 
and  asafcdtida.  Its  synthesis  may  be  effected 
directly  from  resorcinol  by  v.  Pecmnann^s  malic 
acid  method,  or  indirectly  from  resorcylaldehyde 
by  the  aid  of  Perkin's  reaction,  a  method  which 
establishes  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl  group 
in  umbelllferone : 


H0< 


<^~^CHO  ->  H0/J2)— CH==CH 

in  ^0 ^^ 

Besorcylaldehyde.  iJmbeUiferone. 

Umbelllferone  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
slender  needles  melting  at  225^  It  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  water,  yielding  a  solution 
which  ^ows  a  marked  blue  fluorescence. 

Hemiarin   is   the   methoxyl   derivative   of 
CH=CH 


umbelliferone       CHjO-C^H.^ 


/ 


\o — co' 


and 


Daphnetin 


occurs  in  Hcmiaria  hirsuta  (Linn.)  (Barth  and 
Herzig,  Monatsh,  1889,  10,  161).  It  melts  at 
117°-118°. 

HO<f"^CH=CH 

J^;^<  I      is  obtained 

HO  \o Co 

by  the  fission:  of  the  glucoside  daphnin,  either 
by  acids  or  by  ferments.  It  can  be  prepared 
synthetically  either  fron  pyrogallol  by  the  malic 
acid  method  or  from  pyrogallolaldehyde  by 
Perkin*s  reaction;  the  second  method  of 
preparation  determines  the  positions  of  the 
hy(&oxyl  groups  in  daphnetin  : 

H0(([~\CH0  ->  0H<;^~^-^ 
HO  OH  OT\f 


-L 


\o- 

Pyrogallolaldehyde.  Daphnetin. 

Daphnetin  crystallises  as  needles  or  prisms, 
melts  at  256°,  and  develops  a  pleasant  coumarin- 
like  smell  when  heated.  It  dissolves  in  alkali, 
forming  a  reddish-yellow  solution  and  gives  in 
aqueous  solution  a  green  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride. 

OH^ 

H0<:^ 


JEseuletin 


^~CH= 


\0- 


CH, 


merie  with  daphnetin.  It  occurs  in  the  bark 
of  the  horse  chestnut,  partly  free  and  partly  as 
the  glucoside  sssculin.  It  also  occurs  in  the  seed 
of  the  Euphorbia  Lalhyris  (Linn.),  and  can  be  pre- 
pared synthetically  from  hydroxyhydroquinone 
by  converting  this  substance  into  hydroxy- 
HO 

H0/^~\CH0,      by 

OH 
means  of  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  in 
the   presence   of   zinc   chloride   (Gattermann's 
reaction),  and  then  by  subjecting  the  aldehyde 
to  the  Perkin  reaction.    i£sculetin  crystallises 


hydroquinonealdehydo 
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from  If  ater  as  leaflets  or  needles,  melts  at  268° 
with  decomposition,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol  The  aqueous  solution,  which 
has  a  faint  blue  fluorescence  gives  a  green 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  lactone 
dissolves  in  alkali,  forming  a  yellowish-red 
solution. 

Scopoletin  {ChiyMtropic  acid) 
OCHs 
H0/~N~CH :  CH 

\0 CO 

which  is  the  methozyl  derivative  of  sesculetin, 
was  isolated  by  Eykman  (Rec.  trav.  chim.  1884, 
3,  171)  from  the  rhizome  of  Scopolia  japonica 
(Maxim.).  It  also  occurs  in  Atropa  beUadonria 
(Linn.),  in  Oelsemium,  in  the  bark  of  the  Prunus 
aerotina,  and  in  jalap.  The  lactone  crystallises 
from  ethyl  acetate  as  needles  which  melt  at 
204°,  and  exhibits  a  fine  blue  fluorescence  in 
aqueous  solution,  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  alkali.  The  constitution  of  this 
substance  as  4-hydroxy-5-methoxy-coumarin 
has  been  determined  by  Moore  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1911,  99, 1043). 

c-Laetones.  The  existence  of  e -lactones  has 
been  shown  to  be  possible  by  the  researches  of 
V.  Baeyer  and  his  collaborators.  Thus  when 
the  hydroxy  acid  (1)  iB  distilled,  it  is  partially 
decomposed  into  water  and  the  c -lactone : 
j3-methyl-€-^opropyl-e-caprolactone  (2)  (Baeyer 
and  Ohler,  Ber.  1896,  29,  29;  Baeyer  and 
Seuffert,  ibid.  1899,  32,  3619) : 

CO0HCH,CH(CH,)CH,CH,-CH(0H)CH(CH,) 

(1) 
CH,--CH(CH,)--CH,— CH,— CH— CH(CH,), 

CO 0 

(2) 

The  hydroxy  acid  (1),  which  is  derived  from 
menthone  by  oxidation  and  subsequent  reduc- 
tion, exists  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  liquid, 
the  other  solid.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
lactones  (both  of  which  are  feebly,  l»vorotatory), 
one  melting  at  47*^  derived  from  the  solid  acid, 
and  the  other,  a  liquid  boilinff  at  136°  (12  mm.) 
derived  from  the  liquid  acid.  Both  modifica- 
tions of  the  lactone  are  insoluble  in  cold  alkali 
but  dissolve  on  warming.  The  solid  e -lactone 
(m.p.  47°)  is  also  formed  when  menthone  is 
oxidised  by  Caro's  acid  (Baeyer  and  Villiger, 
Ber.  1899,  32,  3628 ;  1900,  33,  860). 

/3-wo-Propyl-c-methyl-e-t»prolaetoneisformed 
when  tetrahydrocarvone  is  treated  with  Caro*s 
acid  (Baeyer  and  Villiger,  Ber.  1899,  32,  3629 ; 
Wallach,  Annalen,  1902,  323,  331) 


CH(CH3) 

/\ 
CH.CO 

J.      I  "^ 

CH.CH, 

CH-<:f,H, 
Tetrahydrocarvone. 


CH(CH,) 

CH.O 

I         I 
CH,C0 

CH— CH, 


€-lACtone. 
The  lactone  boils  at  155*5^^  (21  mm.). 

{-Laetonw.     An   unstable   lactone   of  this 
series  is  formed  when  suberone  is  treated  with 


Caro's  a<3id  (Baeyer  and  Villiger,  Ber.  1900,  33, 
862  ;  V.  Braun,  ibid.  1906,  39,  4362) : 
CH,— — CHj— CH,  CH,— CH,— CH,— — O 

I  >C0    ->      I  I 

CH,— CH,— CH,  CH,— CH,— CH,— CO 

Suberone.  C-Lactone. 

The  lactone  was  not  isolated,  but  its  exist- 
ence in  the  crude  product  of  oxidation  was 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  treated  with 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  it  was  converted  into 
the  ethyl  salt  of  ^-hydroxyoenanthylic  acid 

OH(CH,),COOR 

J.  F.  T. 

LACTOPHENIN  v.  Syivthetio  druos. 

LACTOSE  V,  Cabbohydrates. 

LACTUCARIUM.  Lettuce  opium.  The  in- 
spissated juice  of  Lactuca  virosa  (Linn.)  (Lac- 
tucariumf  U.S.P.).  and  other  species  of  Laeitica 
(v,  Woodville,  Med.  Bot.  1,  31 ;  Bentl.  a.  Trim. 
160,  161).  Lactucarium  is  sometimes  emploved 
in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  and  has 
often  been  examined  chemically. 

Half  the  weight  of  lactucarium,  or  more,  con- 
sists of  the  tasteless  inodorous  compound  lac- 
tucerin  or  laciucon,  first  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form  by  Lenoir  (Annalen,  69,  83).  It  has  been 
repeatedlv  investigated,  with  varying  results, 
apparently  last  by  Pomeranz  and  Sperling 
(Monatsh.  1904,  26,  786),  who  by  extraction  of 
Lactucarium  germanicum  (from  L.  virosa)  with 
light  petroleum  obtained  lactucon  {=laclucerin) 
CtsH„0„  needles  m.p.  183°,[a]i®*-f  60°,  i«»dily 
soluble  in  most  organic  solvents  and  hot  alcohol, 
but  not  in  water.  It  is  the  acetate  of  lacticol 
0%iEuO,  m.p.  154-6°. 

French  lactucarium  (from  X.  virosa  or 
L.  eUtissima)  has  been  examined  by  Franchimont 
and  Wigman  (Ber.  1879,  12,  10),  who  obtained  a 
lactucon  which  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
with  that  above-mentioned.  The  bitter  taste, 
and  probably  the  medicinal  properties  of  lac- 
tucarium, are,  however,  due  to  small  quantities 
of  lachuiin  CiiHi,0„H,0,  crystallising  from  hot 
water  (Kromeyer,  ArcL  Pharm.  1861,  106,  3), 
and  possibly  to  other  substances.  For  the  rest 
(German)  lactucarium  contains  8-10  p.c.  of 
inorganic  matter,  2  p.c.  of  mannitol,  free  oxalic 
acid  (up  to  1  p.c),  citric  and  malic  acids,  sugar, 
gum,  asparagin,  protein,  caoutchouc,  and  resin 
(Kremel,  Pharm.  Zentralh,  1888,  612). 

For  L.  cniuidensis,  see  Flowers  (Pharm.  J. 
[iii]  10,  44).  G.  B. 

LAOTUCERDf,  LACTUCDf,  LACTUCOL,  and 
LAOTUOON  V.  LACTucARnm. 

LAO  VARNISH  v.  Vabiosb. 

LADANUM,  is  a  resinous  exudation  of 
Cistus  8pp.  t  more  particularly  of  Cistus  creiicus. 
It  is  dark  brown  in  colour,  softens  readily  when 
worked  in  the  fingers,  and  has  a  peculiar  pleasant 
odour  with  a  balsamic,  bitter,  pungent  taste. 
Partially  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol, 

Sractically  insoluble  in  water  or  light  petroleum, 
onsists  of  a  brown  resin,  an  essential  oil,  and  a 
solid  orvstalline  substance,  ladaniol  C^^H^^O, 
m.p.  89  ,  resembling  champacol  and  guaioL 
The  portion  of  ladanum  insoluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol  contains  a  bassorin-like  gum,  which 
gives  mucic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid ; 
a  greyish-white,  pulverulent  resin  *.  and  a  bitter 
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UEVOBORNEOL  v.  Camfhobs. 

L/EVOCAMPHOR  v.  Caicphors. 

UBVULIO  ACID  f*.  Kbtokes. 

LAIVULOSE  V,  Cabbohydbates. 

LAKE  ORE  V.  Ldconite  ;  Ibox. 

LAKES.  The  origin  of  their  manufacture, 
aa  well  as  of  the  tenn  *  lake '  iteelf ,  is  seen  from 
the  following  brief  historical  sketch  : — 

According  to  Pliny,  the  dried  scum  coUected 
by  the  dyers  of  Tyrian  purple  from  their  dye- 
liquors  furnished  a  costly  purple-coloured 
pigment  employed  by  painters.  The  indicum 
of  the  Roman  artists  was  probably  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  from  a  woad  or  indigo  vat. 
CanepariuSy  a  Venetian  writer  on  dyeing,  in 
1619,  states  that  it  was  the  custom  of  dyers  to 
evaporate  the  waste  lac  dye-liquors  in  order  to 
obtain  an  artificial  lac  usea  by  artists. 

Similar  pigments  were  afterwards  prepared 
or  collected  from  the  waste  dye-liquors  of 
kermes,  brazilwood,  &c.  Such  pigments  were 
called  by  the  Italians  lac<B,  and  these  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  adding  the 
name  of  the  substance  whence  the  colour  was 
derived — e.g.  laeea  di  verzino  (Brazilwood),  lacca 
di  gratM  (kermes),  lacca  di  cremise,  &c. 

As  to  the  word  '  lake  '  itself,  the  Indian  *  lac  ' 
or  *■  lakh  *  means  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
refers  to  the  immense  numbers  in  which  the  lac 
insects  {Coccus  laccce)  appear  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees  infested  with 
them. 

At  the  present  time  true  lakes  are  like  those 
of  the  early  days — ^namely,  insoluble  pigments 
obtained  by  precipitating  solutions  of  organic 
colouring  matters  with  metallic  salts,  &c. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  same  coloured  precipitates 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  dyer  to  produce  and 
fix  directly  on  the  fibre,  but  they  are  no  longer 
the  waste  products  of  the  dye-bath,  but  are 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  artists  and 
others. 

The  precipitating  agent  employed  in  their 
preparation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  colouring  matter ;  if  the  latter  is  of  an  acid 
or  phenolic  character  the  active  constituent  of 
the  former  is  of  a  basic  character,  and  vice  versd. 
The  essential  part  of  all  such  lakes  consists  of 
colouring  matter  chemically  combined  with  the 
active  constituent  of  the  precipitating  agent. 
In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  colouring 
matter  or  precipitating  agent  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  true  lake,  the  amount  varying  according 
to  the  proportions  and  the  method  of  preparation 
adopted ;  but  these  must  be  regarded  as  more 
or  less  adventitious  and  not  essential  to  the 
composition  of  a  lake 

Most  of  the  vegetable  colouring  matters  are 
of  a  phenolic  character,  and  the  metallic  com- 
pounds of  some  are  so  insoluble  that,  to  produce 
lakes  from  them,  it  suffices  to  add  to  a  filtered 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  the  solution  of 
the  metallic  salt,  for  example,  alum.  In 
most  oases,  however,  the  acid  character  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  not  sufiiciently  pronounced 
to  enable  it  to  displace  the  acid  of  the  metallic 
salt;  hence  the  further  addition  of  an  alkali 
(e.g,  sodium  carbonate)  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
neutralise  the  strong  acid  of  the  salt  and  to 
liberate  the  base,  with  which  the  colouring 
matter  then  combines  to  form  the  lake. 

If  it  is  possible  to  employ  an  alkaline  solution 


of  the  colouring  matter,  a  lake  may  be  at  once 
obtained  on  adding  to  it  a  metallic  salt  solution. 

Freshly  precipitated  metallic  hydroxides  are 
also  capable,  in  many  cases,  of  attracting  and 
combinmg  with  phenolic  colouring  matters 
when  agitated  or  heated  with  their  solutions. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  not  unfre- 
quently  the  normal  compounds  of  a  colouring 
matter  with  a  single  metallic  hydroxide  are 
comparatively  soluble,  and  in  these  cases  the 
addition  of  a  second  metallic  salt  {e,g.  calcium 
salts)  may  be  found  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  formation  of  the  lake,  which  then  bears  the 
character  of  a  double  salt.  All  the  older  lakes, 
derived  from  vegetable  or  animal  colouring 
matters,  were  produced  by  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing  methods;  and  these  same  methods 
may  be  employed  with  all  phenolic  colouring 
matters  produced  from  coal  tar.  A  variety^  of 
pigments  are  now  obtained  by  precipitating 
certain  basic  and  acid  coal  tar  colours  from  their 
solutions  by  making  suitable  additions,  and 
although  they  are  not  always  veritable  lakes, 
they  usually  bear  the  name  '  aniline  lakes,'  and 
are,  therefore,  most  conveniently  considered 
here. 

In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  certain  elements  of 
the  precipitant  combine  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  produce  an  insoluble  pigment  to 
which  the  term  *lake*  may  be  legitimately 
extended.  In  those  instances,  however,  where 
their  production  depends  upon  the  property, 
possessed  by  many  insoluble  bodies,  of  attracting 
the  colouring  matters  from  their  aqueous 
solutions  by  mere  absorption,  or  in  virtue  of 
molecular  surface  attraction,  &c.,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  true  lakes.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  modem  pigments  from  insoluble 
azo  colours  (pigment  colouring  matters)  and 
the  developed  or  ice  colours. 

Such  insoluble  substances  as  are  here  referred 
to  act  as  a  base  or  substratum  for  the  colouring 
matter ;  they  are  termed  '  carriers,*  and  consist 
of  kaolin,  aluminium  hydroxide,  barytes,  &c. 

It  is  quite  usual,  however,  to  find  such 
insoluble  bodies  mixed  with  all  lakes,  not  as 
precipitants,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  body  or  covering  power  of  the  pigment,  or 
as  diluents  in  order  to  obtain  pale  shades. 

Good  lakes  should  never  dissolve  in  the 
vehicles  by  means  of  which  they  are  applied  as 
pigments,  otherwise  all  their  covering  power  will 
be  lost,  and  what  should  be  a  paint  becomes  in 
this  case  merely  a  coloured  varnish. 

Lakes  dbbiyed  fbom  Phbkouc  C^olourino 
Mattbbs. 

Rede. 

Madder-lake.  In  the  preparation  of  madder- 
lake  extraction  of  the  madder  with  bailing 
water  is  avoided,  in  order  not  to  dissolve  those 
impurities  which  would  cause  the  production  of 
a  less  brilliant  lake.  It  is  well,  first  of  all,  to 
decompose  the  glucoside  of  the  madder,  and 
thus  increase  the  actual  coloufing  matter,  by 
steeping  in  slightly  tepid  water  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  ferment  for  24  hours,  then  wash  with 
cold  water  and  extract  with  alum  solution  at 
60^-70%  employing  about  equal  weights  of 
madder  and  alum.  The  hot  filtered  alum  solution 
of  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  as  an 
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alumina  lake  by  adding  sodium  carbonate,  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed. 

Another  method  is  to  precipitate  impurities 
from  a  hot  filtered  decoction  of  madder  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  lead  acetate,  then 
filter,  add  a  solution  of  alum,  and  precipitate 
with  sodium  carbonate. 

Matters  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
cipitate basic  aluminium  sulphate  instead  of 
aluminium  hydroxide,  namely,  by  adding  an 
insu£Bciency  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  cooled 
solution  of  alum  and  colouring  matter,  and  then 
boiling  the  mixture. 

Qarancine  is  preferable  to  madder  for  pre- 
paring madder-lake,  since  it  does  not  contain  any 
of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  glucoside 
(ruberythric  acid),  and  the  soluble  impurities 
have  also  been  for  the  most  part  removed. 
Extract  1  kilo,  garancine  repeatedly  for  several 
hours  with  20  litres  of  boiling  water  containing 
0'25-0-6  kilo,  alum,  and  filter  hot  through 
flannel.  On  cooling,  the  colouring  matter  sepa- 
rates from  the  filtrate  as  a  flocculent  precipitate. 
This  is  collected  and  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and 
the  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  with  alum,  or 
stannous  chloride,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The 
colour  intensity  of  the  lake  varies  with  the 
proportions  of  ammonia  and  precipitant  em- 
plojred.  A  method  similar  to  that  described  for 
madder  may  also  be  employed  in  preparing 
madder-lake  from  garancine. 

Bright  carmine-red  lakes  are  obtained  if,  in 
the  preparation  of  madder-lake,  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cochineal-carmine  is  employed  for 
precipitating  the  alum  solution,  instead  of  the 
sodium  carbonate.  This  method  can  be  adopted 
to  render  the  lower  qualities  ol  madder-lakes 
more  attractive.  Cheap  qualities  of  madder- 
lakes  are  also  prepared  sometimes  by  extracting 
mixtures  of  madder  and  Brazilwood  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitating  with  alum 
or  a  solution  of  tin. 

So-called  '  crystallised-madder-lakes '  are 
such  as  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  potassium 
or  sodium  sulphate,  &c.,  and  are  not  to  be 
recommended. 

'Madder-pink-lake'  is  simply  madder-lake 
diluted  with  about  7  parts  of  '  blanc  fixe' 
(precipitated  barium  sulphate). 

Madder-lake  is  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part, 
soluble  in  caustic  potash  and  soda.  If  chalk  or 
other  diluent  is  present,  this  may  remain 
undissolved.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  lake  is  decomposed, 
alizarin  being  liberated  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent 
or  crystalline  precipitate.  In  dilute  ammonia 
pure^  weU-made  madder-lake  is  not  soluble 
(distinguishing  test  from  cochineal-carmine). 

-Bc/erence^.—Colomb,  Bull.  Mulh.  12,  307; 
DingL  poly.  J.  73,  47 ;  Persoz,  Traits  de  I'lm- 
preesion  des  Tissus,  1,  607;  Merim^,  ibid.  1, 
505;  Robiquet  and  Colin,  t&id.  1,505;  Khittel, 
Polyt.  Centr.  1859,  81. 

Alizarin-red  lake  is  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  the  old  madder-lake.  It  is  made  either 
with  aUzarin  (20  p.c.)  only,  or  with  mixtures  of 
aUzarin  and  purpurin.  Generally  the  aUzarin- 
red  lake  contains,  in  addition  to  alizarin  and 
aluminium  hydroxide,  calcium  salts,  sulphated 
oil  (Turkey -red  oil),  and  sodium  phosphate ;  the 
exact  function  of  these  latter  in  the  formation 
of  the  lake  is  not  properly  understood,  but  they 


exercise  great  influence  on  the  brightness  of 
the  final  product  as  well  as  in  rendering  it  less 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalis. 

The  Turkey-red  oil  may  be  assumed  to 
influence  the  brilliancy  of  the  shade  as  in  the 
production  of  Turkey  red  by  the  dyer ;  the  part 
played  by  the  sodium  phosphate  is  more  obscure, 
but  it  is  always  present  in  the  finished  lake,  and 
without  it  there  is  a  loss  in  brightness. 

The  absence  of  calcium  salts  is  also  detri- 
mental ;  in  most  cases  no  satisfactory  lake  can 
then  be  obtained. 

The  general  procedure  is  to  dissolve  the 
alizarin  in  a  cold  solution  of  soda,  adding  in 
succession  the  sodium  phosphate  and  Turkey-red 
oil  with  thorough  stirring  to  ensure  complete 
admixture.  The  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate 
is  then  run  in  at  such  a  rate  that  the  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide  never  becomes  very  vigorous. 
When  no  more  gas  is  ^iven  off  the  requisite 
amount  of  lime-water  is  mcluded  and  the  whole 
mass  stirred  for  many  hours;  heat  is  applied 
very  gradually,  so  that  the  boiling-point  is 
reached  in  4  or  5  hours,  always  stirring.  After 
boiling  for  several  hours  the  lake  is  allowed  to 
cool,  well  washed  by  decantation,  filtered,  and 
dried  at  the  tem^rature  of  the  air. 

A  method  given  by  Meister,  Lucius,  and 
Bruning  for  their  brands  of  alizarin  RR  and  IB 
extra,  is  as  follows  : — 

2  kilos,  aluminium  sulphate  18  p.c.  are  dis- 
solved in  13  litres  of  water  and  precipitated  hot 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
(1  kilo,  calcined  soda  in  7  litres  of  water),  stirring 
'continuously.  The  precipitated  alumina  is 
boiled  for  haU  an  hour  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  after  standing  over- 
night, the  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted  off. 

To  this  cold  substratum  the  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate  (0*16  kilo,  in  1'8  litres  water) 
is  next  added,  and  subsequently  calcium  chloride 
(1-266  kilos,  liquor,  24''B^.,  diluted  with  2  litres 
of  water)  in  the  same  manner,  stirring  well  during 
the  additions,  and  taking  care  that  the  former 
has  been  thoroughly  incorporated  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  latter. 

2  lulos.  of  the  colouring  matter  mixed  with 
2  litres  of  water  and  0-6  kilo,  of  Turkey-red  oil 
(60  p.c.)  diluted  with  0-8  litre  of  water  are 
further  run  in  with  the  same  precautions  and 
the  whole  heated  gradually  to  boiling  within 
1  hour  and  boiled  for  2}  hours,  stirring  through- 
out the  whole  time  as  before. 

Modem  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing  alizarin-red  lakes  have  furnished 
results  showing  a  much  higher  degree  of  intensity 
and  brightness  than  was  formerly  possible. 
After-treatment  of  the  lake  by  boiling  (steaming) 
under  pressure  is  said  to  yield  brilliant  shades  and 
of  great  intensity. 

Slight  additions  of  tin  salts  are  also  added 
on  occasion  to  brighten  the  shade. 

In  making  aUzarin-red  lake  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  aluminium  sulphate  employed 
be  free  from  iron  if  brilliant  lakes  are  desired. 
Further,  the  solutions  should  be  as  dilute  as 
possible,  as  this  ensures  fineness  of  structure 
and  softness  in  the  finished  article. 

Blarooii  and  elaret-red  lakes  are  produced 
from  alizuin  with  chromium  salts,  and  purple 
lakes  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  iron  salts. 

In    connection    with   ^fe^  ^^^JdlAs^^^f 
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alizarin-red  lake,  the  following  observations  of 
Liechti  and  Suida  (Mittheil.  Gewerb.  MuBeum, 
Wien,  May,  1885)  are  of  interest. 

Pure  aluminium  hydroxide  is  incapable  of 
directly  forming  a  lake  with  ab'zarin — e.q.  when 
boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter. 
The  addition,  however,  of  calcium  salts  at  once 
effects  the  formation  of  a  lake. 

Aluminium-alizarin  lakes  of  definite  com- 
position are  best  prepared  by  mixing  solutions 
of  aluminium  salts  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
alizarin.  Lakes  are  also  produced  if  a  solution 
of  aluminium  acetate  mixed  with  alizarin  is 
heated ;  or  if  aluminium  hydroxide  is  heated 
with  alizarin  and  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  is 
carefully  neutralised  with  acetic  acid ;  or  if  a 
mixture  of  aluminium  hydroxide,  alizarin,  and 
concentrated  sodium  acetate  solution  is  heated. 

Normal  aluminium  alizarate  Al2(0i4HfO4)a, 
produced  by  the  double  decomposition  of 
solutions  of  aluminium  sulphate  and  ammoniacal 
alizarin  (1  mol.  AXfi^  to  3  mols.  alizarin), 
forms  a  purplish-red  precipitate,  which  changes 
to  purplish-black  on  drying.  It  is  soluble  in 
distilled  water  and  alcohol  with  a  red  colour, 
and  in  alkalis,  especially  ammonia,  with  a  fine 
purplish-red  tint.  Basic  aluminium  alizarates  of 
definite  composition  are  prepared  by  proportion- 
ately decreasing  the  amount  of  auzarin  em- 
-ployed  in  the  above-mentioned  decomposition. 

^4(^14^004)3(011),  is  a  bright-red  precipi- 
tate changing  to  brownish-red  on  drying.  It  is 
soluble  in  ammonia  with  a  bright-red  colour. 
Ala(Ci4H^04)(0H)4  is  also  a  bright-red  precipi- 
tate, which  gives  a  red  powder  on  drying. 
In  ammonia  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  the 
foregoing.  Al4(Ci4H,04)(OH),  is  a  bright-red 
precipitate,  which  still  remains  a  fiery-red 
powder  on  drying  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
m  ammonia.  All  the  above  basic  aluminium 
alizarates  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL 

Alkaline  solutions  of  normal  aluminium 
alizarate  and  of  the  basic  compound 

Al4(Ci4H.04),(OH). 

may  be  mixed  with  solutions  of  sodium  phos- 
phate, sulphated  oil,  soap,  &c.,  without  under- 
going decomposition,  but,  on  neutralising  these 
mixed  solutions  with  acids,  very  brilliant  red 
lakes  are  precipitated.  Norm*al  aluminium 
phosphate  Al2(P04)i  obtained  by  precipitation 
and  well  washed,  cannot  be  dyed  with  alizarin. 
The  formation  of  a  lake  only  occurs  when  a 
calcium  salt,  e,g.  calcium  acetate,  is  also  added. 
Aluminium-calcium-alizarin  lakes  of  varied 
com})osition  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  together 
definite  proportions  01  pure  aluminium  hy- 
droxide, calcium  acetate  solution,  and  alizarin. 
They  form  either  dark  or  bright  brownish-red 
precipitates.  All  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
some  are  insoluble  in  ammonia.  The  amount  of 
calcium  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
lakes  produced  in  this  manner  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  alizarin  employed  and  vice  versd. 

The  probable  formula  of  normal  aUzarin-red 
lake  is  given  as  AlaCa(Ci4H,0^),(0H),  by  the 
above-mentioned  authors, 

Coehlneal-eannlne.     In  the  preparation  of 
this  brilliant  scarlet-lake,  cochineal  is  extracted  I 
in  tin-lined  vessels  with  a  large  quantity  of  boil-  | 
ing  water.    Certain  additions  are  made  to  the 
filtered  decoction,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  ' 


for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  in  shallow 
vessels  of  tin  or  porcelain,  during  which  period 
the  carmine  gradually  separates  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  red  powder.  The  additions  referred  to 
var^  with  different  makers,  and  include  the  fol- 
lowing: potassium  binoxalate,  acid  potajssium 
tartrate  (cream  of  tartar),  alum  with  or  with- 
out cream  of  tartar,  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.  In 
all  cases  the  presence  of  iron  must  be  strictly 
avoided.  The  necessary  ingredients  may  also 
be  added  to  the  water  with  which  the  cochineal 
is  boiled,  in  which  case  the  decoction  must 
be  filtered  hot,  since  it  rapidly  becomes  turbid  on 
cooling.  The  addition  of  gypsum,  calcium  car- 
bonate, zinc  oxide,  &c.,  so  usual  in  other  cases, 
must  be  avoided,  since  these  would  produce 
violet-coloured  lakes. 

The  manufacture  of  cochineal-carmine  is 
now  very  restricted,  and  the  methods  employed 
for  producing  the  finest  product  have  always 
been  kept  secret. 

According  to  Alyon  and  Langlois  500  grams 
cochineal  are  boiled  for  Ij^  hours  in  30  litres 
water  containing  25  grams  sodium  carbonate. 
The  decanted  solution  is  well  stirred  up  with 
25-35  grams  powdered  alum,  and  then  allowed 
to  settle  about  20  minutes ;  the  clear  liquid  is 
poured  off,  a  dilute  solution  of  isinglass  or 
albumen  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  until 
the  carmine  collects  together  in  the  form  of  a 
coagulum.  After  cooling  and  allowing  to 
settle,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off, 
the  carmine  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
and  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  The  deeply 
coloured  filtrate  serves  for  the  production  of 
carmine-lake. 

Even  alum  alone  could  apparently  be  used 
as  the  precipitating  agent,  according  to  an  old 
recipe,  but  it  seems  likely*  that  in  this  case 
water  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction  must  of 
necessity  have  been  employed.  Boil  16  parts 
ground  cochineal  for  10  minutes  with  about  600 
parts  of  water,  then  add  1  part  ground  alum, 
boil  a  few  minutes  longer,  filter  the  hot  solution 
and  allow  the  filtrate  to  stand  in  shallow 
porcelain  basins.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  carmine  is  said  to  separate  in  the  form 
of  a  red  Blimy  precipitate,  which  is  collected 
and  dried.  The  decanted  liquor  on  standing 
yields  a  further  quantity  of  carmine  of  a  lower 
quaUty;  its  precipitation  is  facilitated  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  stannous 
chloride. 

The  residual  cochineal  which  has  thus  been 
only  partially  exhausted  serves  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  carmme-lake. 

In  other  similar  recipes  a  mixture  of  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar  is  used  instead  of  alum 
only,  but  in  that  of  Madame  Cenette,  at  one 
time  a  celebrated  maker  of  carmine,  the  state- 
ment that  the  effective  precipitating  agents  are 
potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  binoxalate  is 
difficult  to  understand. 

Chinese  carmine  is  said  to  be  prepared  by 
extracting  cochineal  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
alum,  heating  the  filtered  decoction  with  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  tin  in  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  {aqua  regin),  and  finally  leaving  the 
liquid  to  stand  till  the  carmine  separates. 

Cochineal-carmine  is  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  alcohol.  In  ammonia  solution  it 
dissolves  readily  with  a  purplish-crimson  colour ; 
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from  this  solution  tartaric  acid  precipitates  the 
original  carmine,  for  although  when  dried  the 
precipitate  has  a  brownish-red  colour  it  becomes 
bright  red  when  powdered.  The  f  oUowing  analy- 
sis of  codiineid-carmine  is  given  by  C.  Lieber- 
mann  (Ber.  18, 1969) : 

Moisture      •                  .         .  17  p.o. 

Nitrogenous  matter       .         .  20  „ 

Ash 7  „ 

Colouring  matter  .         .         .  66  „ 

Wax traces 

The  ash  consists  of  SnOa  067  p.c,  Al.O, 
43^9,  CaO  44-85,  MgO  102,  Na,0  3*23,  K.O 
3*56,  P^Ob  3'20.  From  these  analyses  Lieber- 
mann  considers  cochineal-carmine  to  be  a 
peculiar  aluminium-calcium-protein  compound 
of  the  carmine  colouring  matter,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Turkey-red  lake,  in  which 
alizarin  is  combined  with  aluminium  and 
calcium.  According  to  the  experiments  of  the 
late  J.  Bedford  of  Lee<^,  cochineal-carmine 
can  only  be  prepared  if  a  calcareous  water 
ia  employed,  or  if  calcium  salts  are  added 
during  the  refiction.  Cochineal-carmine  can, 
indeed,  be  readily  produced  by  adding  to  a 
cold  extract  of  tne  dye  prepared  with  a  hard 
water  potassium  carl>onate,  alum,  and  subse- 
quently cream  of  tarter  (or  potassium  binox- 
alate)  in  definite  proportion.  The  carmine 
precipitate  separates  very  gradually  during 
some  days,  and  has  an  extremely  brilliant 
character.  If  a  small  quantity  of  stannic 
chloride  is  also  added  to  tiie  mixture  the  pre- 
cipitation is  hastened  and  the  product  possesses 
a  more  scarlet  tint  (private  communication). 

Carmine-lake  is  simply  an  ordinary  alumi- 
nium or  tin  lake  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
cochineal,  produced  by  adding  sodium  carbonate 
to  a  cochineal  decoction  containing  alum  or 
stannous  chloride,  or  both.  The  latter  may  also 
be  added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter. 

Flore&tine-lake  is  merely,  a  special  quality 
of  oarmine-lake,  containing  usually  an  excess 
of  alumina,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  '  drops  * ; 
and  the  so-called  Venetian-lake,  Hamburg-, 
Chinese-,  Roman-,  and  scarlet-lakes,  are  all 
yazietiee  of  Florentine-lake. 

Brazil  Indian-lake  or  lac-hike  is  a  dark 
purplish-red  lake  analogous  to  oarmine-lake,  and 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  Indian 
product  *  lac.' 

BraiHwood-iake  can  be  prepared  bv  extract- 
ing Brazilwood  or  peachwood  with  boiling 
wat«r,  adding  alum  and  tin  solution  to  the 
filtered  decoction,  and  finally  precipitating  with 
sodium  carbonate,  avoiding  excess.  Another 
method  is  to  add  precipitated  and  washed 
ahuninium  hydroxide  to  a  filtered  decoction  of 
Brazilwood.  Freshly  prepared  decoctions  are 
never  suitable  for  the  .manufacture  of  these 
lakes;  they  should  always  be  oxidised,  by 
exposure  to  air  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  change 
the  principle  brazilin  into  the  necessary  colouring 
matter  bnizileln. 

Viennaplake  is  a  species  of  Brazilwood- lake, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner:  A  mixture 
ol  pound  starch  (30  kilos.),  chalk  (10  kilos.),  and 
a  little  gypenm,  is  stirred  up  with  a  decoction  of 
Brazilwood;  then  ground  alum  (1  kilo.)  is 
added  and  the  whole  ie  well  stirred  for  12 


hours  and  finaUy  allowed  to  settle.  After  de- 
canting the  clear  liquor.  Brazilwood  decoction 
is  agam  added  to  the  residual  precipitate, 
togeuier  with  a  further  quantity  of  alum  (1  kilo.), 
and  the  stirring  is  continued  as  before.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  precipitate  has 
taken  up  sufficient  colouring  matter  and  aoqiured 
the  character  of  a  lake.  The  decanted  Uquors 
are  agitated  with  fresh  starch,  chalk,  &o.,  in 
order  to  yield  further  quantities  of  lake. 

In  the  foregoing  process  the  alum  is  decom- 
posed by  the  chalk,  and  the  alumina  precipitate 
thus  produced  combines  with  the  colouring 
matter.  At  first  the  lakes  appear  violet  throush 
the  presence  of  excess  of  chalk,  but  with  the 
contmued  addition  of  alum  they  gradually  ac- 
quire a  crimson  colour. 

Fine  dark  carmine-red  lakes  are  obtained  by 
adding  stannous  chloride  and  cream-of-tartar  to 
a  concentrated  old  decoction  of  Brazilwood. 

TeUows. 

Persian-berry  lake  is  prepared  by  extracting 
Persian-berries  two  or  three  times  with  boilins 
water,  dissolving  alum  in  the  combined  and 
filtered  liquors,  and  then  precipitating  with 
sodium  carbonate,  taking  care  to  avoid  excess. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
and  sold  in  the  form  of  paste.  This  lake, 
containing  much  starch,  and  sold  in  the  dry 
form,  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the  colouring 
of  sweetmeats. 

PersiaiHberry  earmine  is  produced  if  stannous 
chloride  is  employed  instead  of  alum  in  the 
above  process,  it  is  a  bright  orange  lake 
employed  by  calico-printers. 

Persian-berry  lakes  may  also  be  made  after 
the  manner  of  Vienna-lake,  i.e.  with  the  use  of 
chalk,  alum,  and  starch. 

It  is  essential  to  employ  only  freshly  prepared 
decoctions  if  bright-coloured  lakes  are  desired. 

The  following  procedure  is  described  by 
Zubelen  (Bull  Soc.  Ind.  Mulhouse,  1919,  84, 
511):  The  berries  are  extracted  to  form  an 
infusion  of  2®-3°B^.  (sp.gr.  1013-1 -020).  Solu- 
tions of  salts  of  tin  and  aluminium  are  then 
added,  and  the  liquor  is  neutralised  with  300 
litres  of  caustic  soda  solution.  The  ingredients 
required  are :  300  kilos.  Persian  berries,  90 
kilos,  of  tin  salt,  15  kilos,  of  potash  alum,  and 
31  kilos,  of  caustic  soda.  If  the  neutralisation 
be  performed  at  50°  immediately  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  mordants,  no  rhamnetin  is  produced, 
and  the  canary-yellow  lake  corresponds  to 
xanthorhamnin.  By  operating  at  100°  some 
rhamnetin  is  formed  and  the  laJce  has  an  orange 
shade.  By  working  between  50"*  and  100""  and 
allowing  the  acid  salts  to  react  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  neutralising,  shades  ranging 
from  canary-yellow  at  50°  to  deep  orange  at 
100°  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  rhamnetin  produced  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1919  712  A.). 

Qnercitron^yellow  lake,  Flavin-lake,  or  Duteh- 
pink  is  made  according  to  the  method  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Venetian-lake,  by  precipitating  a 
decoction  of  quercitron-bark  containing  alum 
with  chalk.  The  methods  employed  in  making 
yellow  lakes  from  Persian-berries  may  also  be 
used.  To  ensure  bright  colours  the  decoction 
of  quercitron  bark  is  clarified  by  adding  a  little 
gelatin  solution,  thereby  removing  the  tannic 
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acid.  Sometimes  milk  of  lime  ia  used  instfead, 
taking  care  to  avoid  excess. 

It  is  said  that  these  quercitron  colours  retain 
their  intensity  by  gaslight  better  than  all 
other  vegetable  yellows,  and  are  hence  useful 
for  theatos  decorations,  &c. 

The  yellow  natural  colouring  matters, 
especially  flavine  and  Persian  berries,  are  still 
in  some  demand  for  the  production  of  green 
lakes  by  combination  with  oasic  green  artificial 
colouring  matters. 

The  yellow-lake  is  first  prepared  and  a  solu- 
tion of  the  coal-tar  colour  precipitated  upon  it 
b^  tannin  and  tartar  emetic.  A  partial  pre- 
cipitation of  the  basic  colour  is  effected  by  the 
tannic  acid  in  the  vegetable  colour,  but  must  be 
completed  by  a  further  addition.  These  lakes 
are  used  for  wall  papers  and  for  colouring  toys. 

Stll  de  gnin  is  a  low  quality  of  Dutch-pink. 

BogUsh-  and  ItaUan-innks  are  other  qualities 
of  quercitron- bark  yellow  lakes. 

The  above  lakes  are  sold  in  the  dry  condition 
in  the  form  of  pyramidal-shaped  '  drops.*  They 
never  possess  the  brilliancy  of  those  obtained 
from  Persian- berries. 

Lakes  from  vegetable  colouring  matters  have 
no  longer  their  former  importance,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  most  o£  them  will 
eventually  become  obsolete. 

Lakes  dxbived  fbom  Artificial  Colourhto 

MATTEBS. 

The  mat  increase  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  coal-tar  colouring  matters  has  given 
rise  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  colour 
lakes  made  from  them.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
lakes  so  formed  are  at  least  as  fast  as  any 
obtainable  from  natural  colouring  matters. 
In  consequence  the  latter  have  lost  much  of 
their  former  importance. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  lakes  the  *  base  ' 
or  *  carrier  *  upon  which  the  colouring  matter 
is  precipitated  in  a  more  or  less  insoluble  form 
is  a  most  important  element,  since  it  determines 
in  great  measure  their  brilliancy,  covering  power, 
and  general  qualities. 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  character  of  the 
colouring  principle  depend  other  properties  of 
the  lake,  f  .^.  fastness  to  light,  to  spirit,  to  alkalis 
and  acids. 

*  Carriers '  for  lakes  are  usually  very  finely 
divided,  insoluble,  white  (more  rarely  coloured) 
materiids,  such  as  starch,  kaolin  (China  clay), 
gypsum,  heavy  spar  (barytes),  artificial  barytes 
(blanc-fixe),  litbopone,  precipitated  chalk, 
kieselguhr,  zinc  white,  red  lead,  &c.  They  are 
intimately  mixed  with  the  colour  solution,  and 
attract  the  colouring  matter  either  directly  or 
when  suitable  precipitating  agents  are  added  to 
the  mixture.  More  often,  however,  they  are 
formed  and  precipitated  along  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  may  then  consist  of  aluminium 
hydroxide,  phosphate,  or  arsenate,  or  the  first 
named  along  with  barium  sulphate. 

The  precipitating  agent  to  be  employed  in 
any  particular  case  varies  according  to  tne  nature 
of  the  colouring  matter — whether  acid  or  basic, 
for  example — and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
lake  is  intended.  For  lakes  employed  in 
decorative  painting  finely  ground  oarytes  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  serviceable  '  carrier.' 


Gypsum  and  kaolin  are  also  used.  The  chief 
base  for  lakes  employed  in  printing  wall-papers 
is  blanc-fixo,  since  it  excels  all  others  in  givmg 
body  and  covering  power ;  usually  some  quantity 
of  alumina,  starch,  or  -China  clay  is  admixed 
with  it  to  render  the  resulting  lake  lighter  and 
easier  to  work.  Higher-class  papers  contain  a 
proportionately  greater  amount  of  alumina. 
For  paper-staining,  lithographic,  and  printing 
inks  the  lakes  must  possess  fineness  and  covering 
power  to  a  very  high  decree,  and  for  these 
aluminium  hydroxide,  precipitated  apart  from 
the  colouring  matter,  is  highly  esteemed.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  in  producing  lakes  of  a 
transparent  nature  for  use  in  the  three-colour 
process;  some  blanc-fixe  is  often  precipitated 
together  with  the  alumina.  Starch,  Chinift  clay, 
zinc  white,  and  lithopone  are  also  employed 
Inhere  transparency  in  the  pigment  is  not  of 
primary  importance. 

China  clay  is  most  largely  used  with  the 
basic  coal  tar  colours,  since  for  these  its  attrac- 
tive power  ia  very  marked.  Barium  sulphate 
and  aluminium  hydroxide  precipitated  during  the 
process  of  forming  the  lake,  are  chiefly  used  with 
the  azo  colours  and  the  acid  colouring  matters 
generally.  Lead  sulphate  and  red  lead  ure 
important  bases  for  the  eosin  lakes. 

The  proportions  of  the  various  materials 
employea  in  making  the  lakes  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  desired  intensity  of  the  final 
product. 

All  lakes  should  be  washed  with  water, 
preferably  by  decantation,  till  neutral  and  free 
from  soluble  salts.  They  are  sold  as  pastes  or 
powders,  the  latter  being  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  light  porous  blocks  or  *  drops'  of  suitable 
size. 

In  all  cases  the  *  extra  *  brands  of 
all  colouring  matters  should  be  purchased. 
They  contain  the  dyestuff  in  a  more  highly 
concentrated  form,  for  ordinary  brands  are 
standardised  for  tlie  use  of  the  dyer  by  the 
addition  of  starch,  common  salt,  or  sodium 
sulphate,  and  these  are  useless,  or  even  harm- 
ful, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lake  manu- 
facturer. 

A.  From  Basic  Colouring  Matters, 

The  chief  methods  of  precipitating  basic 
colouring  matters  are— 

(a)  With  tannic  acid;  (6)  with  soap  or 
sulphonated  oil ;  (c)  with  sodium  phosphate  or 
arsenate ;  {d)  with  resin  soap ;  (e)  witn  casein 
or  albumen. 

(a)  Tannic  acid  is  the  most  generally  used  of 
all  precipitating  agents  for  basic  colouring 
matters,  combining  with  them  to  form  tannates 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  but  rarely  used  alone, 
since  the  resulting  lakes  are  dull  and  extremely 
fugitive ;  an  addition  of  half  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  causes  the  complete 
fixation  of  the  lake,  and  improves  its  properties 
as  regards  brightness,  fastness  to  light,  spirit,  &c. 
Sodium  acetate,  or  occasionally  soidium  carbon- 
ate, is  employed  to  reduce  the  acidity  of  the 
solution. 

The  *  carrier  *  is  well  mixed  with  water,  the 
solution  of  the  colour  added  together  with 
BufBcient  sodium  acetate  t<^ combine  with  the 
mineral  acid  liberated  by  the  colour  base.  The 
solution  of  tannic  aci^i^i^^RoiKef|^i^J|[l8t 
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stirring  well,  and  the  preoipitation  completed 
with  tartar  emetic. 

This  method  is  most  suitable  for  green  and 
red  colours,  snch  as  malachite  green,  brilliant 
green,  magenta,  rhodamine,  and  safianine. 

(6)  A  method  especially  suitable  for  violet 
and  blue  basic  colours  is  based  on  the  precipita- 
tion of  their  colour  bases  as  salts  of  oleic, 
palmitic,  and  stearic  acids.  A  pure  soap, 
containing  no  free  alkali,  or  a  sulphonated 
olive  oil  {e.g,  Turkey-red  oil)  is  employed. 
Aluminium  sulphate,  tannic  acid,  zinc  or  tin 
salts  are  also  added  on  occasion. 

(c)  For  basic  colours  of  the  methyl  violet  class 
a  further  method  consists  in  the  precipitation  of 
aluminium  phosphate,  together  with  the  added 
colour  by  means  of  aluminium  sulphate  and 
sodium  phosphate  to  which  sufficient  sodium 
carbonate  has  been  added  to  produce  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution. 

Al,(S04),-f2Na,HP04-fNa,CO, 

=Al,(P04)j+3Na,(S04)+H,0-fCO, 

Similarly  sodium  arsenate,  freshly  prepared 
from  white  arsenic  and  sodium  carbonate,  is 
used  in  place  of  sodium  phosphate — no  addition 
of  soda  is  then  necessary,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  solution  is  neither  strongly  acid 
nor  alkaline.  As  a  rule,  the  precipitation  is 
made  in  a  very  slightly  acid  solution  obtained 
by  using  a  sb'ght  excess  of  aluminium  sulphate 
with  addition  of  sodium  acetate. 

{d)  All  basic  colouring  matters  form  lakes 
of  great  brilliancy  with  resin  soap,  ».e.  a  solution 
of  colophony  in  caustic  or  carbonated  alkal^ 
They  are  precipitated  .on  the  carrier  along  with 
a  metallic  salt  of  the  resinate,  usually  zinc  or 
aluminium. 

Auramine,  magenta,  rhodamine,  and  patent 
blue  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  lakes,  and 
are  much  used  for  wall  papers.  They  are 
of  no  value  for  oil  or  lithographic  work,  being 
very  fugitive  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
benzene. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  use  the  benzene 
solution  of  these  *  resinate '  colours  for  dyeins 
silk  without  injuring  its  finish,  lustre,  and 
general  appearance.  They  are  also  used  for 
preparing  coloured  varnishes  employed  in 
ornamenting  metallic  surfaces,  wood,  leather, 
glass,  &c. 

(e)  According  to  Weber  albumen  can  be 
employed  as  a  precipitating  agent  for  basic 
colouring  matters  with  production  of  lakes  of 
ezceUent  brilliancy,  notably  fast  to  water  and 
light.  A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  dyestuff  is 
mixed  with  the  albumen  (also  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion), stirred  into  the  carrier,  and  the  whole 
precipitated  by  raising  the  temperature  to  90° 
with  or  without  the  final  addition  of  a  little 
acetic  acid. 

Casein  may  also  be  applied  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner. 

It  is  stated  that  this  method  is  also  applicable 
to  the  acid  colourins  matters,  and  is  of  special 
importance  for  producing  non-poisonous  eosin 
and  rhodamine  lakes. 

Blue  and  violet  lakes  of  great  brilliancy  may 
be  obtained  by  mixing  certain  blue  and  red 
colour  solutions  with  precipitated  and  washed 
Prussian-blue,  which  thus  becomes  dyed. 

Potassium  dichromate  along  with  starch,  &c.. 


has  been  used  as  a  precipitant  with  safranine, 
with  which  it  produces  a  brownish-red  lake 
changing  to  carmine-red  on  drying. 

Basic  colouring  matters  are  especially 
remarkable  for  their  ready  absorption  by  inert 
materials,  such  as  kaolin,  starch,  diatomaceous 
earth,  green  earth,  &c.,  without  the  aid  of  any 
precipitating  agent.  A  solution  of  the  dvestuff 
is  well  mixed  with  the  finely  divided  and  well- 
washed  base,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time  with  occasional  stirring.  A  certain  amount 
of  colouring  matter  is  attracted  from  the  solu- 
tion and  the  carrier  becomes,  as  it  were,  dyed. 
Other  carriers,  e.g,  gypsum,  blanc-fixe,  zinc 
oxide,  &c.,  may  be  used,  but  their  attractive 
power  for  the  colouring  matter  is  verv  small, 
and  they  serve  chiefly  as  diluents.  The  lakes 
from  the  silicious  earths  are  the  more  firmly 
fixed,  and  withs^nd  the  action  even  of 
strong  alkalis.  For  this  reason  they  find  appli- 
cation in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  lime 
washes. 

Coloured  powders,  prepared  according  to 
these  latter  methods,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  true  lakes,  as  they  mostly  give  up  their 
colouring  matter  on  repeated  washing. 

B.  Frotn  Acid  Colouring  Matters, 

The  great  majority  of  the  acid  colouring 
matters  referred  to  here  are  the  sulphonic  acid 
derivatives  of  certain  colour  bases  and  azo 
colouring  matters  derived  from  benzene,  naph- 
thalene, &c.  With  these  barium  chloride  is 
almost  exclusively  employed  as  the  precipitating 
agent ;  a  further  addition  of  aluminium  sulphate 
is  also  often  made,  especially  if  the  colouring 
matter  exhibits  mordant  dyeing  properties 
according  to  the  law  of  Liebermann  and 
V.  KostaneckL 

More  rarely,  lead  salts  replace  barium 
chloride. 

Some  of  the  phenolic  colouring  matters 
which  possess  special  features  may  be  included 
under  this  head,  notably  the  eosins.  Lead 
acetate  or  nitrate  is  especially  suitable  as  a 
precipitating  agent  for  colours  of  this  class. 

Other  suitable  materials  are  alum,  aluminium 
acetate,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  or  stannic 
salts;  as  a  rule,  they  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  basic  colour  lakes,  so 
here,  the  *  base  *  or  '  carrier '  upon  which  the 
lakes  are  precipitated  is  of  great  importance, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been 
said  already  ux>on  this  point. 

The  standard  metnod  for  the  formation  of 
lakes  from  acid  colouring  matters  containing 
the  sulphonic  acid  group  is  that  with  aluminium 
sulphate  and  barium  chloride.  The  aluminium 
sulphate  is  precipitated  as  hydroxide  in  the 
first  instance  by  soda,  the  colouring  matter 
stirred  in  and  then  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  barium  chloride.  In  this  way  part  of  the 
*  carrier*  is  also  produced,  in  the  form  of 
artificial  barytes,  at  the  moment  of  precipitation 
through  the  interaction  of  the  banum  chloride 
and  the  sodium  sulphate  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  aluminium  sulphate,  and 
not  only  is  the  precipitation  rendered  more 
complete  thereby,   but  also  a  very  intimate 
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A  proportion  of  inert  'carrier,'  e,g,  heavy 
spar,  kaolin,  lithofjone,  may  also  be  added  to  the 
solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  before  precipita- 
tion when  lakes  of  greater  opacity  or  less 
tinctorial  power  are  desired ;  an  extra  addition 
of  Glauber's  salt  before  the  final  precipitation, 
will  bring  about  the  same  result  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  artificial  barytes  produced. 
Replacing  the  aluminium  sulphate  by  alum 
yields  lakes  of  a  higher  quality  and  valuable  for 
printing  purposes.  They  are,  of  course,  more 
costly  to  manufacture. 

A  typical  example  of  this  method,  published 
by  the  Farbwerke  vormals  Meister  Lucius  and 
Bruning,  Hoechst  am  Main,  is  the  following : — 

30  parts  aluminium  sulphate  1/100  solution 

12    „     calcined  soda  .  1/100        „ 

12    „     colouring  matter    .  1/60  „ 

42    „     barium  chloride      .  1/100        „ 

Precipitate  at  60''-60''C.  This  method  is 
stated  to  be  suitable  for  the  various  brands  of 
azo  scarlets. 

Reds.  These  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
azo  colouring  matters.  A  great  variety  are 
now  on  the  market,  furnishing  shades  from 
a  very  bright  scarlet  to  a  dark  bluish-red. 
Such  are  Ponceau  2G,  G,  GR,  R,  2R,  3R,  &c.. 
Fast  red,  Bordeaux  red,  Crocein  scarlet,  &c. 

Red  lakes,  in  nearly  all  cases,  are  shaded  by 
admixture  with  other  colours,  especially  the 
various  brands  of  oranges  (see  below  under 
Combined  Lakes),  In  such  cases  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  whether  the  colours  are 
dissolved  separately  or  together,  the  latter 
method  often  producing  brighter  lakes  than  the 
former. 

Generally  speaking,  complete  preciDitation 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  barium  chloride  upon 
a  '  base '  of  alumina  with  or  without  the  admix- 
ture of  an  inert  diluent,  blanc-fixe  being  pro- 
duced simultaneously  with  the  precipitation; 
certain  colours  are  more  difficult  to  throw  down 
completely,  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  suitable 
variations  of  quantities,  temperature,  dilution, 
&c.  Tho  addition  of  a  little  Turkey-red  oil 
frequently  has  a  favourable  influence. 

Another  method  in  the  case  of  some 
red  azo  colouring  matters  consists  in  treating 
a  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  with  milk  of 
lime,  forming  a  *  base '  of  alumina  and  calcium 
sulphate.  The  colour  is  thrown  down  upon 
this  by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  calcium  sulphate  is  replaced 
more  or  less  completely  by  blano-fixe.  The 
resulting  lakes  are  said  to  be  very  soft  and 
light. 

The  milk  of  lime  may  be  replaced  by  levigated 
chalk  with  advantage. 

Eoslns.  These  colouring  matters  give 
scarlet  and  crimson  lakes  of  great  brilliancy, 
some  of  which  (the  so-called  *  vermilionettes  *) 
are  employed  as  substitutes  for  vermilion. 
They  are  mostlv  very  fugitive.  For  yellowish- 
reds  a  yellow  shade  of  eosin  is  employed ;  for 
reds,  gradually  increasing  in  blueness,  erythro- 
sine,  phloxine,  cyanosine,  and  rose  bengal  may 
be  used.  The  usual  precipitants  are  lead  salts, 
1  part  pure  eosin  bemg  precipitated  by  1  part 
lead  acetate,  or  0*76  lead  nitrate.  Aluminium, 
tin,  and  zinc  salts  are  also  used. 

The    nature    of    the    precipitating    agent ' 


influences  the  shade  of  the  resulting  lake ;  thus 
lead  acetate  gives  more  yellowish  products  than 
lead  nitrate  from  the  same  colouring  matter. 
Lead  salts  give  blue,  tin  and  aluminium  salts 
yellow  shades. 

For  *  vermilionettes '  red  lead  is  a  suitable 
base,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  lead  sulphate  or  barytes.  Better 
class  varieties  are  made  with  chromate-of-lead- 
orange  and  alumina,  in  order  to  lessen  their 
high  specific  gravity.  Due  allowance  must  be 
made  tor  the  variation  in  shade  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  coloured  *  carrier.'  Their  produc- 
tion is  very  simple ;  the  solution  of  colouring 
matter  is  mixed  with  the  base,  complete  pre- 
cipitation being  obtained  on  the  addition  of  a 
lead  salt. 

Printing  and  lithographic  colours  (known  as 
^eram'ttm-lakes)  aro  laigely  produced  from  the 
eosin  colouring  matters.  They  may  be  trans- 
parent or  opaque,  according  to  the  special 
use  for  which  they  are  intended ;  they  all 
possess  great  covering  power.  Alumina  and 
blanc-fixe — either  alone  or  in  conjunction — and 
lead  sulphate  are  chiefly  used  as  the  '  carriers ' ; 
or,  occasionally,  starch,  kaolin,  or  red  lead. 
The  colour  is  precipitated  upon  them  by  a  lead 
salt.  Aluminium  (as  alum,  &c.)  does  not  pro- 
duce so  complete  a  precipitation. 

If  desired  the  lake  may  be  shaded  up  by  the 
addition  of  rhodamine  B,  which  unites  with,  and 
is  precipitated  along  with  the  eosin. 

Combined  lake  pigments  are  also  made  with 
the  various  brands  of  azo  scarlets  and  orange  II. 

Oranges.  The  methods  applicable  to  the  red 
colouring  matters  are  also  suitable  for  making 
orange  lakes. 

Orange  II.  furnishes  a  bright  lake  of  good 
fastness  to  light,  and  is  in  considerable  demand 
on  accoimt  of  its  cheapness.  Other  brands  are 
orange  R,  0,  and  fast  orange  0.  For  better-class 
lakes  used  in  printing  and  lithography  brilliant 
orange  G  and  R  are  employed. 

As  stated  above,  orange  colouring  matters 
find  frequent  application  in  shading  the  scarlet 
azo  colours. 

Yellows.  The  number  of  yellow  lakes  is 
comparatively  small  owing  to  the  sui)erior 
properties  ^of  the  various  chrome  vellows  {see 
PiOMKNTs).  They  are  employed,  however,  to 
shade  green  lakes  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  oranges  for  azo  scarlets. 

^he  most  important  colours  used  are 
naphthol  yellow  S,  quinoline  yellow  S,  Victoria 
yeUow,  &c. 

Greens.  The  colouring  matters  mostly  em- 
ployed for  these  lakes  aro  sulphonic  acids  of  the 
triphenylmethane  series,  e,g,  the  various  acid 
greens,  but  aro  among  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  acid  colouring  matters  to  precipitate. 

Kaphthol  green  belongs  to  a  different  class. 

They  are  only  partially  precipitated  by 
barium  chloride,  employing  the  usual  aluminium 
sulphate  and  soda  method,  and  special  modifica- 
tions must  be  resorted  to,  such  as  after-precipi- 
tation with  further  quantities  of  aluminium 
sulphate  or  barium  chloride,  or  both  at  once, 
reversing  the  order  of  precipitation  and  so  on. 

The  lakes  from  acid  greens  (the  so-called 
viridine  greens)  possess  a  bluish-green  shades 
Lakes  from  naphthol  green  are  particularly  fast 
to  light.    Better  results  and  a  greater  range  of 
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shades  are  obtained  by  admixture  with  naphthol 
yellow  or  aoinoline  yellow.  CombiDation 
apparently  takes  pUoe  with  the  basic  amino 
groups  of  the  acid  green  with  the  formation  of 
a  less  soluble  combined  colour. 

Blues.  With  the  exception  of  the  red  acid 
colouring  matters  the  blues  furnish  the  greatest 
number  of  colours  for  lake-making.  A  large 
number  of  shades  are  obt«inable,  but,  unlike  the 
scarlets,  a  separate  brand  is  used  for  each 
particular  shade,  and  mixtures  are  rarely  found 
necessary.  Alkali  blues  (opal  blue,  water  blue, 
&o.),  patent  blue,  and  erioglauoine  are  chiefly  in 
demand.  They  are  readily  precipitated  by  banum 
chloride  upon  a  mixed  alumina  and  blanc-fixe 
or  other  suitable  base.  The  patent  blues  and 
erioglaudnes  are  exceptions;  for  the  former 
the  addition  of  a  little  barium  hydroxide  has 
been  found  effective,  for  the  latter  some  zinc 
sulphate  is  added,  and  this  is  precipitated 
by  sodium  carbonate  as  mixed  hydroxide  and 
carbonate. 

For  printing  purposes  alkali  blue  can  be 
precipitated  by  Turkey-red  oil  or  soap,  and 
subswiuent  addition  of  a  lead  or  aluminium  salt, 
with  a  suitable  carrier.  The  latter,  again,  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  in  such  cases  the  lakes 
often  exhibit  a  magnificent  lustre. 

Violets.  Very  few  violet  lakes  are  manu- 
factured from  acid  violet  dyestuffs,  although  they 
are  very  much  faster  than  the  corresponding 
lakes  from  basic  colours.  Fast  acid  violet  is 
principally  employed.  They  are  all  expensive 
to  make,  and  only  find  application  for  special 
purposes. 

A  very  blue  violet  is  f ormyl  violet  S4B ;  it 
furnishes  lakes  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
printing  inks. 

All  these  colours  are  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride  upon  a  suitable  *  carrier.' 

C.  From  Mordant  Colouring  Matters. 

Besides  the  very  important  alizarin-red  lakes 
already  described,  a  certain  number  of  other 
adjective  colouring  matters  ^re  used  for  lake 
making.  They  are  mostly  closely  related  to 
cdizarin  itself,  e.g.  alizarin  orange,  brown, 
bordeaux,  yeUow,  green,  black,  blue ;  acid 
alizarin  blue,  and  galloflavin,  cosrulein,  and 
gallein  are  ako  employed.  They  furmsh  lakes 
very  fast  to  light,  although  they  cannot  com- 
pare in  brilliancy  of  shade  with  other,  but 
much  more  fugitive  lakes  from  basic  and  acid 
colours. 

Lake  formation  is  brought  about  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  alizarin  red,  the  general 
principle  involved  being  the  precipitation  -of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  the  colour  by  aluminium 
hydroxide. 

Colours  which  do  not  dissolve  in  soda  require 
a  modification  or  reversal  of  the  usual  method ; 
they  are  stirred  up  with  the  solution  of  aluminium 
sulphate  (or  alum),  and  combination  is  effected 
by  addition  of  soda,  sodium  phosphate,  and 
Turkey-red  oiL 

The  Badische  Anilin  und  >Soda  Fabrik  publish 
a  special  method  for  coerulein  : 

22  lbs.  colouring  matter  in  27 ^  gallons  of 
water  with  44  lbs.  sodium  bisulphite  (40^B^.) 
are  well  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  1 2  hours ; 
then  heated  to  TO^'C.  with  a  further  27)  gallons 
of  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  diluted  with 


110  gallons  water.  The  whole  is  then  raised  to 
boiling,  and  44  lbs.  potassium  alum  added. 
After  naif  an  hour's  boiling  a  final  addition  of 
33  lbs.  sodium  bisulphite  is  made,  the  boiling 
affain  continued  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  lake 
filtered,  washed,  and  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

D.  From  InsoluhU  Colouring  Matiern. 

A  series  of  azo  colours  insoluble  in  water 
are  now  made  by  the  principal  colour-works 
and  sold  in  paste  form  for  working  up  into 
lakes,  according  to  specially  adapted  methods. 
The  ranse  of  shades  varies  from  yellow  to 
bluish-red. 

They  are  mixed  with  suitable  *  carriers  '  such 
as  heavy  spar,  lithopone,  orancre  lead,  magnesium 
oxide,  and  chalk.  Frequently  the  mixture  is 
simply  ground  together  in  the  cold;  another 
metnod  is  to  heat  to  boiling  and  add  barium 
chloride.  Salts  of  magnesium,  copper  sulj^hate, 
and  ferrous  sulphate  with  Turkey-red  oil  are 
also  used.  The  dry  lakes  are  subjected  to 
prolonged  grinding  with  zinc  white,  orange 
lead,  £c.,  this  process  greatly  increasing  their 
intensity.  They  are  employed  for  lithographic 
and  printing  inks,  as  well  as  for  oil  and  varnish 
colours  and  possess  good  brilliancy;  many  of 
them  are  exceptionally  fast  to  light  as  weU  as 
to  alkaUs  and  spirit. 

E.  From  Developed  Azo  Colours. 

The  application  of  the  *  ice  colours '  to 
carriers  for  the  production  of  lake  pigments  was 
a  natural  outcome  of  their  successfm  use  upon 
textile  fibres. 

At  the  present  time  the  method  is  in  very 
general  use  as  the  lakes  made  after  this  manner 
are  distinguished  by  their  fastness  to  lisht  and 
other  valuable  properties.  Practically  all  shades 
are  obtainable  except  a  green. 

The  pigments  are  all  produced  by  the  diazo- 
tisation  of  an  amine  followed  by  coupling 
with  a  phenol  or  another  amine  in  a  solution 
which  contains  the  *  base  '  or  *  carrier  *  in 
suspension. 

The  chief  amines  used  in  diazotisin^  are : 

m*     and    p-nitraniline,    the    nitro-toluidines, 

I  anisidine,  nitrophenetidine,  benzidine,  tolidine, 

I  a-  and  )3-naphthylamines.    Bluer  shades,  but  less 

I  fast  to  light,   are   obtained  from   aminoazo- 

benzene  and  -toluene. 

The  diazo  compounds  are  coupled  with 
various  phenols  and  amines,  especially  j3-naphthol 
which  produces  very  bright  fakes  fast  to  water 
(the  insolvhU  azo-colours).  Other  phenols  used 
are  phenol  itself,  resorcinol,  a-naphthol,  and  its 
disulphonio  acid,  and  jS-naphtholdisiilphonic 
acid. 

The  principal  amines  are  diphenylamine  and 
m-phenylenediamine. 

Certain  precautions  are  necessary  to  produce 
lakes  of  maximum  brightness,  e.g.  care  must  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  proportions  of  acid  and 
alkali  so  that  a  neutral  liquor  is  present  when 
the  formation  of  the  lake  is  complete.  In 
practice  a  little  sodium  acetate  is  added,  acetic 
acid  having  a  less  harmful  action  than  free 
hydrochloric  acid.  An  alkaline  Uquor  renders 
the  lake  dull  and  dirty  in  shade. 

The  following  recipes  (published  by  Chem. 
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Fabrik  Griesheim-Elektron)  will  best  illustrate 
the  manufacturo  of  these  lakes: 

A  base  (A)  is  prepared  from  solutions  of 

1330  grams  aluminium  sulphate, 
650    „       calcined  soda, 
490    „       barium  chloride. 

The  precipitate  is  washed  thoroughly  and 
well  mixed  with  the  alkaline  solution  of 
)3-naphthol  (B)  prepared  from 

300  grams  /3-naphthol  dissolved  in 

300  C.C.  caustic  lye  (34''B6.)  and  2  litres  boiling 
water. 

Add  300  grams  calcined  soda  in  3  litres  cold 
water, 

180  grams  Turkey-red  oil, 

300  grams  sodium  acetate,  making  the  whole 
up  to  10  litres. 

Into  this  is  run  the  diazo  solution  (C)  from 

280  grams  c-nitraniline  dissolved  in 

600  o.c.  hydrochloric  acid  (21°B6.)  and 
2  litres  boiling  water. 

The  temperature  of  this  liquid  is  then  reduced 
to  10°C.  by  addition  of  2  litres  cold  water  and 
ice  and  then  diazotised  with  a  solution  of  144 
•    grams  of  sodium  nitrite. 

The  precipitated  lake  is  washed  thoroughly 
and  dried.  The  above  recipe  is  said  to  yield  a 
deep-red  shade. 

The  azophor  reds  of  M.L.B.  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  diazotised  bases. 

F.  Frotn  Sulphide  CoUmring  MaiUra  and  Indigo, 

Within  recent  years  a  number  of  processes 
have  been  patented  for  the  manufacture  of 
lake  pigments  from  the  vat  dyestuffs,  especially 
the  sulphide  colours.  They  are  brought  into 
solution  as  in  dyeing  cloth  and  precipitated 
upon  a  base  by  various  means. 

According  to  one  such  patent,  taken  out  by 
Cassella  &  Co.,  the  d^estuff  (25  p.c.  paste)  is 
dissolved  in  1  p.c.  sodium  sulphide  and  precipi- 
tated upon  buytes  or  other  suitable  '  carrier ' 
by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
barium  chloride. 

In  another  method,  patented  by  the  Berlin 
Aniline  Co.,  the  dyestun  is  dissolved  in  sodium 
sulphide,  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  added, 
and  oxidation  brought  about  by  blowing  air 
through  or  adding  manganese  dioxide. 

For  instance,  20  parts  sulphur  black  T  extra 
are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  15  parts  sodium 
sulphide,  a  solution  of  25  parts  barium  chloride 
run  in  and  air  blown  through  the  mixture. 

Lakes  may  also  be  obtained  from  indigo. 
They  are  said  to  be  exceptionally  fast  and 
especially  suitable  for  producing  very  bright 
combined  lakes. 


Combined  Lake  Pigments. 

As  already  mentioned  a  lake  is  frequently 
produced  by  the  precipitation  of  more  than  one 
colouring  matter,  either  separately  or  in  con- 
junction, upon  the  *  carrier.*  The  colours  may 
be  of  similar  chemical  nature,  but  varying 
shade,  or  they  may  differ  absolutely  in  both 
these  respects.  To  the  first  class  belong,  for 
example,  the  numerous  scarlet  l^es  obtained 
by  combining  orange  and  scarlet  colouring 
matters  of  various  shades. 

Lakes  belonging  to  the  second  class  differ 
materially  both  in  shade  and  properties  from 


any  member  of  the  combination  used  to  produce 
the  pigment,  e.g,  the  maroon  lakes  made  from 
scarlets  combined  with  magenta  or  safranine. 

For  the  latter  lakes  and  others  of  the  same 
class  the  initial  colour  is  always  either  red, 
orange,  or  yellow,  and  from  these  all  possible 
shades  from  bluish-red  to  yellowish-green  are 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  other  colours  such 
as  magenta,  safranine,  methylene  blue,  malachite 
green,  .acid  green,  and  even  diamond  black. 

The  methods  available  for  manufacturing 
these  combined  lakes  are  obviously  too  numerous 
for  detailing  here,  but  a  few  general  outlines  and 
precautions  may  be  indicated.  Thus  due 
consideration  must  always  be  given  to  the  acid 
or  basic  character  of  the  colours  used  and  suit- 
able means  of  precipitation  arranged.  Acid  and 
basic  colours  should  never  be  dissolved  together, 
since  combination  takes  place  often  with  the 
production  of  a  dark  resinous  precipitate.  The 
same  applies  to  colours  such  as  the  acid  greens, 
which  contain  groups  capable  of  combining 
with  the  acid  or  basic  groups  of  the  second 
colour. 

The  first  colour. may  be  made  into  a  pigment 
(termed  the  *  initial  lake '),  upon  which  a  second 
colour  is  then  precipitated  by  suitable  reagents. 
When,  as  most  frequently  happens,  the  initial 
lake  is  prepared  from  a  soluble  azo  colour  by 
means  of  barium  chloride,  and  a  basic  colour  is 
thrown  down  upon  it,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  precipitating  agent  used  in  the  latter  case 
does  not  affect  the  pigment  first  formed.  For 
tlus  reason  materials  such  as  Turkey-red  oil  and 
resin  soap  must  be  excluded,  and  the  tannic 
acid  and  tartar  emetic  method  is  the  only  one 
really  suitable  for  tlus  purpose. 

Analysis  of  Lake  Pigments. 

The  analysis  of  the  colouring  matters  in  a 
lake  is  often  a  matter  of  g^reat  difficulty,  and  the 
subject  remains  largely  in  an  empirical  state. 
The  composition  of  the  *  base '  or  '  carrier,*  on 
the  other  hand,  presents  no  serious  difficulties ; 
a  portion  of  the  lake  is  incinerated  and  the 
residue  examined  by  the  usual  processes  of 
qualitative  analysis.  In  this  way  the  presence 
of  mineral  pigments  to  which  coal-tar  colours 
have  been  added  may  also  be  detected.  Valu- 
able indications  may  often  be  given  by  the 
presence  of  the  precipitating  agent  in  the 
mineral  residue,  e.^.  a  led  lake  which  is  found 
to  contain  lead  is  most  likely  to  have  been 
produced  from  a  colouring  matter  of  the  eosin 
series,  &c. 

Other  properties,  chemical  and  physical,  also 
furnish  important  evidence,  the  colour,  fastness 
to  Ught,  to  acids,  alkalis,  spirit,  &c.  Further, 
the  selling  price  of  a  lake  will  often  be  a  deciding 
factor  where  two  colours  are  under  consideration, 
of  similar  shade  but  different  in  price. 

The  class  of  colouring  matter  from  which  any 
given  sample  of  a  lake  may  have  been  derived  can 
generally  be  settled  with  considerable  precision 
by  employing  the  schemes  drawn  up  by  various 
authors  for  the  analysis  of  dyestuffs,  both  on 
the  fibre  and  in  the  solid  state,  making  allowance 
for  the  alterations  in  properties  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  the  carrier  and  precipitating 
agent.  The  identification  may  be  carried 
further  by  noting  the  behaviour  of  the  sample 
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towards  such  reagents  as  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  ' 
Boda,  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  &c. ;  but  where 
more  than  one  colouring  matter  is  present  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  determining  the 
shaoing  colours  is  by  trials  in  the  laboratory  . 
or  by  comparison  with  a  series  of  standards.  I 
Modem   pigments,    as   previously   stated,   are ' 
mostly  examples  of  -  combined '  lakes,  and  in  ' 
such  cases,- though  the  principal  constituent  may 
be  identified,  it  is  frequently  all  but  impossible ' 
to  detect  the  small  quantity  of  the  secondary 
colours  present  by  any  process  of  direct  analysis.  | 
In  this  case  it  is  best  to  ascertain  their  nature 
indirectly  by  a  comparison  with  lakes  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

LUeraiure, — Lehrbuch  der  Farbenfabrika- 
tion,  J.  G.  Gentele  ;  Die  Erd-Mineral-und-Lack- 
Farben,  &c.,  8.  Mierzinski;  Die  Chemie  des 
Steinkohlentheers  (2nd  ed.),  2,  22,  Q.  Schultz ; 
The  Manufacture  of  Lake  Pigments  from 
Artificial  Colours,  F.  H.  Jennison ;  A  Treatise 
on  Colour  Manufacture,  Zerr  and  Riibencamp, 
translated  by  Ch.  Mayer ;  The  Manafactuze  of 
Mineral  and  Lake  Pigments,  Bersch,  translated 
by  A.  C.  Wright ;  Painters'  Colours,  Oils,  and 
Varnishes,  6.  H.  Hurst ;  Joum.  Soc.  Dyers  and 
Coloniists  (1890,  6,  32) ;  Instructions  issued  by 
several  Coal-tar  Colour  Manufacturers ;  Weber 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1891,  10,  896;  1893,  12, 
650;   1894,  13,  1151). 

For  the  analysis  of  lake  piqmenis, — ^Tests  for 
Coal-tar  Colours  in  Aniline  Lakes,  Geo.  Zerr, 
translated  by  Mayer.  A.  G.  P. 

LAMPBLACK  is  the  soot  or  finelv  divided 
carbon  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
various  substances  of  a  fatty  or  resinous  nature, 
such  aa  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  pinewood, 
and  dead  oil ;  and  it  may  be  taken  that  whatever 
the  combustible  material  which,  on  full  exposure 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  produces  the  best  illu- 
mination, that  material  will,  if  partially  deprived 
of  air,  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  sooty 
deposit.  The  German  mode  of  manufacturing 
lampblack  coasists  in  collecting  it  on  a  woollen 
cloth  exi>osed  to  the  smoke  emitted  from  resinous 
woods  burning  in  a  close  furnace.  The  cloth 
being  shaken  £rom  time  to  time,  the  particles  are 
detached  and  collected.  Lampblack  is  Employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  printing-inks  and  pigment-s. 

What  is  known  in  American  trade  as 
carbon  black  is  a  fluffy,  velvety  form  of  lamp- 
black produced  by  the  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  natural  gas  containing  ethane,  burning 
against  a  metal  surface.  It  is  made  in  various 
localities  where  supplies  of  natural  gas  are 
available,  but  mainly  in  West  Virginia  and 
Louisiana,  which  accounta  for  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  yield.  One  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
yield  from  lib.  to  Ijlb.  of  carbon  black. 
Upwards  of  fifty-one  million  pounds  were  pro- 
duced in  1 920  from  39  plants.  About  40  per  cent, 
of  the  production  is  used  as  a  colouring  material 
in  the  rubber  industry.  35  per  cent,  in  manu- 
facturing printer's  ink,  and  10  per  cent,  for 
various  uses:  t^g.  stove  and  boot  x>olish, 
gramophone  records,  black  leather,  electric 
insulators,  drawing  and  marking  inks,  celluloid 
and  carbon  papers;  about  15  per  cent,  is 
exported.  Carbon  black  is  used  instead  of  zinc 
oxide  as  a  fiUer  for  rubber  tvres,  as  it  increases 
their  tensile  strength  and  elasticity  (U.S.  GeoL 
Surv.  1921 ;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1922,  60  R). 


LANCASTER  YELLOW 

OH 


C.h/(NO.), 

^N=N— C,H40H 

A  colouring  matter  obtained  by  P.  Greiss,  in 
1875,  by  the  action  of  picramic  (Mopurpuric) 
acid  on  phenol.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  reddish-yellow 
colour.  Dyes  silk  and  wool  in  an  acid  bath 
brownish-yellow.  No  longer  used. 
LANGBEINFTE.    A  double  salt 

K8S04-2MgS04 

crystalUsed  in  the  cubic  system  with  tetarto- 
heciral  symmetry,*  and  containing  K,0  22*7  p.c. 
Crystals  are  very  rare,  the  mineral  usually 
occurring  in  a  granular  massive  form.  This 
is  colourless  to  grey  with  a  glassy  to  greasy 
lustre  and  a  conchoidal  fracture ;  H.  3-4  ; 
sp.gr.  2-81-2-86 ;  refractive  index  (Na)  l-'5347. 
It  is  completely,  though  slowly,  soluble  in 
water.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture,  becoming  cloudy,  and  finally  falling  to 
powder  with  a  considerable  increase  in  volume ; 
the  material  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
picromerite  (K^S04-MgS04.6HsO)  and  epsomite 
(MgS04,7H,0).  The  mineral  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  several  localities  in  the 
Prussian  salt  deposits,  where  it  was  first  recog- 
nise in  1891.  At  Wilhelmshall  north  f>f 
Haiberstadt  and  near  Wolfenbuttel  in  Brunswick 
it  occurs  as  a  primary  mineral  in  the  older  beds 
of  rock-salt,  taking  the  place  of  polyhalite  in 
places  where  calcium  is  deficient.  At  Weste- 
regeln  and  Neu-Stassf urt4t  is  found  in  association 
with  sylvite  and  rock-salt,  and  is  partly  of 
secondary  formation;  and  at  Solvayhall  near 
Bemburg  it  overlies  the  camallite  stratum.  It 
is  found  also  at  Hall  in  Tyrol  and  in  the  Mayo 
salt  mines  in  Punjab,  India.  At  the  last-named 
locality  it  was  found  with  rock-salt,  sylvite,  and 
kieserite,  and  partly  described  in  1873  (F.  B. 
Mallet,  Min.  Mag.  1899,  12,  159).  The  salt  is 
prepared  artificially  from  a  boiling  concentrated 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  and  pot-assium 
sulphate  with  excess  of  magnesium  sulphate ;  or 
by  fusing  together  potassium  and  magnesium 
sulphates  in  the  proper  projiortions. 

L.  J.  S. 

LANOLIN  v.  Chouesterol. 

LANORESDf  r.  Resins. 

LANTHANITE.  Hydrated  carbonate  of 
lanthanum,  didymium,  and  cerium 

Ri(C0,)„8H,0 

crystallised  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  An 
analysis  by  G.  Lindstrdm  (1910)  of  material 
from  Bastnas,  Sweden,  gave  :  (La,Di)aO,  28*34, 
Ce.Oa  25-52,  Y,0,  079,  CO,  21-95,  H,0  2340, 
insol.  0*13= 100*13.  Crystals  have  the  form  of 
thin  plates  or  scales  with  very  nearly  square 
outlines,  or  sometimes  they  are  of  a  thick* 
tabular  habit  resembling  apophyllite.  They 
have  a  perfect  micaceous  cleavage  parallel  to 
the  baisal  plane,  on  which  the  lustre  is  pearly. 
The  colour  is  usually  a  delicate  pink.  Sp.gr. 
2*6-2*74  ;  H.  2^-3.  The  mineral  occurs  spar- 
ingly as  an  alteration  product  on  cerite  {q,v.) 

^  The  degree  of  symmetry  Is  the  same  as  that  of 
crystals  of  sodium  chlorate,  but  tlie  crystals  of  langbei- 
nlte  are  optically  inacti^oitized  by  VJ\^WV  IC 
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in  gneiss  at  Bastnas  in  Sweden ;  with  zinc-ores 
in  limestone  at  Bethlehem  in  Lehigh  Co., 
Pennsylvania;  with  iron-ore  at  Moriah  in 
Essex  Co.,  New  York ;  and  at  Canton  mine  in 
Cherokee  Co.,  Georgia.  L.  J.  S. 

LANTHANUM.  Sym.  La.  Atwt.  138-91 
(Baxter,  Pani  and  Chapin).  Crude  lanthana 
was  obtained  from  the  cerite  earths  in  1839 
by  Mosander,  who  afterwards  separated  this 
material  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  the 
sulphates  into  lanthana  and  '  didymia  *  (neo- 
and  praseo-dymia).  ^ 

Sources, — ^The  minerals  containing  the  cerite 
metals,  e.g,  cerite,  orthite,  monazite,  and 
lanthanite  (native  lanthanum  carbonate  con- 
taining didymium). 

Sepantlon.  If  the  material  employed  as 
the  source  of  lanthanum  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  yttrium  earths  a  preliminary 
separation  of  the  two  main  groups  may  be 
enected  with  sodium  sulphate. 

Methods  of  leokUion  depending  on  Differences 
in  Basic  Strength. 

The  separation  of  lanthana  from  *  didymia ' 
is  quickly  effected,  although  with  some  loss 
of  material,  by  adding  magnesia  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  the  mixed  salts  until  the  liquid 
ceases  to  give  the  characteristic  absorption 
bands  of  neodymium  and  praseodymium,  the 
Idbs  basic  oxides  of  these  elements  being  precipi- 
tated, whilst  the  more  basic  lanthana  remains 
dissolved  (Muthmann  and  Bolig,  Ber.  1898,  31, 
1718 ;  R.  J.  Meyer  and  Marckwald,  ibid,  1900, 
33,  3009).  Fractional  precipitation  with  am- 
monia or  caustic  sodsf  is  hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended for  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and  washing  the 
hydroxides.  Moreover,  ammonium  salts  are 
decomposed  by  lanthana  and  'didymia,'  so 
that  these  bases  are  «ot  effectively  removed 
from  solution  by  ammonia. 

An  interesting  modification  of  the  basic 
method  consists  in  utilising  the  ignited  mixed 
oxides  of  the  rare  earth  metals  to  precipitate 
fractionally  an  equivalent  proportion  of  these 
metals  from  the  neutral  solution  of  their 
nitrates.  A  solution  of  the  neutral  nitrates  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  portion  precipitated 
with  oxalic  acid,  the  oxalates  ignited,  and  the 
resulting  oxides  added  to  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  nitrates  in  12  p.c.  aqueous  solution.  A 
vigorous  action  occurs,  the  mixture  is  diluted, 
heated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  clear  liquid 
decanted  from  the  precipitate.  The  fractiona- 
tion is  repeated  on  both  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
portions.  By  this  process  the  lanthanum 
accumulates  in  the  solutions,  whilst  the  praseody- 
mium and  neodymium  are  concentrated  in  the 
precipitates  (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1861,  82, 
385;  Auer  von  Welsbach,  Monatsh.  1883,  4, 
630;  ibid.  1884,  6,  608;  Schottlander,  Ber. 
1892,  26,  378). 

Boiling  the  rare  earth  oxides  with  ammonium 
salts  leads  to  a  fractionation,  since  the  more 
basic  constituents  displace  ammonia  and  pass 
into  solution  (Drossbaoh,  Ber.  1902,  36,  2826). 

The  fractional  decomposition  of  the  nitrates 
is  another  method  depending  on  differences  in 
basic  strength  (Bettendorff,  Annalen,  1890,  256, 
159;  Urbain,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1900,  [viij  19, 
184). 


The  mixed  nitrates  of  lanthaniibi,  praseody- 
mium, neodymium,  and  samarium  melt  at 
about  400'*-600°  to  a  clear  liquid,  in  which  are 
gradually  formed  small  crystals  of  basic  nitrate. 
The  solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  product  of 
fusion  with  10  parts  of  water  deposits  the  basic 
salt.  The  fusion  is  then  repeated  on  the 
normal  nitrates  from  both  the  insoluble  and 
soluble  portions.  The  lanthanum  accumulates 
in  the  undecomposed  nitrate,  while  praseody- 
mium, neodymium,  samarium,  together  with 
terbium  and  yttrium  metals  are  found  in  the 
basic  nitrate  fractions. 

Methods  of  Isolation  by  Crystallisation, 
By  a  systematic  fractional  crystallisation  of 
the  double  ammonium  nitrates 

R(NO,)^2NH4NO„4H,0 
in  nitric  acid  solution,  Auer  von  Welsbach 
succeeded  in  separating  lanthanum  from  the 
other  cerite  metals,  and  also  in  dividing  *  didy- 
mium '  into  its  components,  praseodymium,  and 
neodymium.  In  this  fractionation  lanthanum 
accumulates  in  the  least  soluble  portions,  and 
is  followed  successively  by  praseodymium  and 
neodymium,  whilst  the  most  soluble  fractions 
contain  samarium  and  the  terbium  and  yttrium 
metals  (Monatsh.  1886,  6,  477).  In  operating 
on  large  quantities  of  cerite  earths  it  is  more 
convenient  to  work  in  neutral  solutions  rather 
than  in  nitric  acid,  but  in  the  absence  of  acid 
the  number  of  fractions  is  considerably  increased 
(Wien  Sitzungsber.  1903,  lU,  112). 

Other  modifications  of  von  Welsbach's 
method  have  been  devised,  havinsr  for  their 
object  the  more  rapid  separation  of  praseody- 
mium and  neodymium  (c/.  Sch6ele,  Ber.  1899, 
32,  409 ;  Dennis  and  Chamot,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1897,  19,  799;  Demar^ay,  Compt.  rend. 
1900,  139,  1019,  1186;  Drossbach,  Ber.  1902, 
38,  2826 ;  Lacombe,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1904,  [iii.] 
31,  670). 

B  V  each  of  these  processes  lanthanum  can  be 
readily  separated  in  a  highly  purified  condition, 
because  it  yields  the  least  soluble  double 
nitrates.  Last  traces  of  praseodymium  are 
removed  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  the 
double  carbonates  K2Rg(C08)4,  I2H2O,  where 
R=La,  Ce,  Pr  or  Nd,  the  metals  being  arranged 
in  ascending  order  of  solubility  (R.  J.  Meyer, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1904,  41,  94). 

The  classical  '  sulphate '  method  may  also 
be  employed  in  separating  lanthanum  from  the 
other  cerite  metals  (Holtzmann,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1858,  75,  321). 

According  to  Dennis  and  Lemon  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1915,  37,  131)  in  the  fractional 
electrolysis  of  a  neutral  solution  of  the  nitrates 
of  neodymium,  praseodymium,  lanthanum,  and 
samarium,  the  lanthanum  collects  in  the  last 
fractions,  and  can  thus  be  separated  from  the 
other  earths  of  the  didymium  group.  Lantha- 
num can  be  satisfactorily  separated  from 
praseodymium  by  this  method. 

Metallic  lanthanum,  m.p.  810'',  sp.gr.  6-1545- 
6-193,  sp.  heat  0*04637,  is  best  prepared  by  the 
electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride,  a  current  of 
50  amperes  and  10-15  volts  being  required ;  it 
is  the  most  active  of  the  rare  earth  metals, 
tarnishing  in  dry  air,  and  in  presence  of 
moisture  becoming  coated  with  white  hydroxide 
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(Mathmann,  Kraft  and  Weiss,  Annalen,  1903, 
32^,261;  1904,331,1). 

^  When  heated  in  air  lanthanum  furnishes  a 
mixture  of  oxide  and  nitride,  and  in  hydrogen 
it  yields  the  hydride.  With  aluminium,  lantha- 
num forms  the  alloy  LaAl4,  a  ciystalline  white 
substance  (8p.gr.  3*923),  stable  in  air,  and  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid  (c/.  Muthmann  and  Beck, 
Annalen,  1904,  331,  46). 

Lantluma  {Lanihanum  oxide)  is  a  snow-white 
powder  produced  by  heating  the  hydroxide  or 
oxalate;  itssp.gr.  is  5*94,  or  6*53  after  raising  to 
white  heat.  The  amorphous  oxide  readily  ab- 
sorbs water  or  carbon  dioxide,  but  the  crystalline 
modification  (sp.gr.  5*295)  obtained  in  rhombic 
prisms  by  heating  lanthanum  carbonate  in  fused 
borax  can  no  longer  be  directly  hydrated. 

The  oxide  has  been  reduced  to  the  metal  by 
magnesium  but  not  by  aluminium. 

LAnttaanum  hydroxide  La(OH)„  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate  produced  by  adding 
excess  of  ammonia  or  caustic  alkali  to  the 
solutian  of  a  lanthanum  salt,  is  the  strongest 
base  of  the  rare  earth  series;  it  turns  red 
litmus  blue,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  displaces  ammonia  from 
ammonium  salts.  In  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  the  hydroxide  gives  a  hydrated 
lanthanum  peroxide. 

Lanthanam  hydride  LaH,  or  LaH^  (Winkler, 
Ber.  1891,  24,  873;  Muthmann  and  Kraft, 
Annalen,  1903,  325,  279),  formed  by  direct 
union  of  its  components  at  240%  is  a  black 
substance  more  stable  in  air  than  the  corre- 
sponding cerium  compound. 

fAntnanmn  earbide  LaC„  sp.gr.  5-02,  is 
prepared  by  heating  in  a  carbon  tube,  with  an 
«leotrio  current  of  350  amperes  and  500  Tolts, 
100  parts  of  lanthana  and  80  parts  of  sugar 
carbon.  When  decomposed  with  water  the 
carbon  yields  70-71  p.c.  of  acetylene,  27-28  p.o. 
of  metmine,  and  2*0  p.c.  of  ethylene  (Moissan, 
Compt.  rend.  1896,  123,  148). 

Lanthanum  nitride  LaN,  a  black  powder 
prepared  from  lanthanum  and  nitrogen  at  red 
heat,  is  decomposed  by  moisture  yielding 
ammonia  and  lanthanum  hydroxide  (Annalen, 
1903,  325,  261).  A  basic  lanthanum  azide 
^^(^t)tOH,liBfi  having  explosive  properties, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  lanthana  in  aqueous 
hydzazoio  acid,  and  precipitating  with  ether 
alcohol  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1900,  [ii.]  61,  408). 

Lantlkanimi  snlphlde  La^,.  A  yellow  powder, 
8p.gr.  4*9108,  obtained  by  heating  the  anhydrous 
sulphate  in  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  stable  in  air 
but  deoomposed  by  boilinir  water.  A  higher 
sulphide  La^4  has  been  produced  by  the  further 
action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  sesquisulphide 
at  600'  (BUtz,  Ber.  1908,  41,  3341). 

Lanthanom  nitrate  La(N0,)„6H,0  crystal- 
lises from  water  in  transparent  colourless 
INriomB;  it  loses  5H.0  over  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  strong 
solution  of  the  commercial  nitrate  is  used  as  a 
stamping  fluid  for  marking  the  maker's  name  or 
brand  on  incandescent  mantles,  so  that  when 
these  are  burnt  the  design  appears  in  brown  on 
the  white  thoria  skeleton. 

Lanttaannm  ammoniom  nitrate 

La(NO,)„2NH4NOs,4H,0 
monoclinic  crystals,  is  isomorphous  with  the 


anh: 
in 


corresponding  double  salts  of  the  other  cerite 
metals  (Kraus,  Zeitsch.  Krist.  1901,  34  307). 

Lanthanum  magnesium  nitrate 

2La(NOa)„3Mg(NO,)2,24H,0 
separates  in  lustrous  colourless  rhombohedral 
prisms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system. 
Lanthanum  also  forms  well-defined  double 
nitrates  with  pyridine,  quinoline,  and  other 
organic  bases. 

Lanthanum  sulphate  La,(S04)a,9HsO  is  the 
most  stable  of  three  hydrates,  and  the  least 
soluble  sulphate  of  the  rare  earth  series,  its 
solubility  diminishing  with  rise  of  temperature ; 
it  separates  in  hexagonal  prisms,  isomorphous 
with  the  cerous  salt  Ce,(S04)„9H,0.  The 
anhydrous  sulphate  is  produced  by  heating  the 
hydrate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
acid  sulphate  La(S04H),  first  produced  is  after- 
wards decomposed  above  280®.  The  double 
sulphates  La,(S04)s,3K^04  and 

Laj(S04)„Na,S04,2H,0 
are  sparingly  soluble,  particularly  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  alkali  sulphate. 

Lanthanum  fluoride  LaF,  prepared  in  the 

hydrous  state  by  burning  lanthanum  carbide 

fluorine  {cf.  Moissan,  /.e.^and  as  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  ZLaF^t^fi  by  the  interaction  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  lanthanum  acetate ;  the 
sulphate  yields  the  acid  fluoride  2LaF„3HF. 

Lanthanum  ehlorlde  LaCl,,  m.p.  907% 
sp.gr.  3-947,  is  prepared  by  the  general  methods 
for  preparing  anhydrous  chlorides  (c/.  Cebium  ; 
and  Matignon  and  Bourrion,  Compt.  rend.  1904, 
138,  627 ;  1905,  140,  1181 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
[viiL]  5, 127) ;  it  is  a  colourless  compound  dissolv- 
ing in  water  or  alcohol  with  considerable  genera- 
tion of  heat.  In  aqueous  solution  this  salt  shows 
very  little  hydrolytic  dissociation ;  its  hydrate 
2LaCl,,15H,0  or  Laa„7H,0  forms  triclinic 
crvstals,  the  alcoholate  is  LaCl„2CtH(.0H 
(Zschiesche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1868, 104, 174 ;  Cleve, 
BulL  Soc.  c^m.  1874,  [ii]  21, 196).  The  following 
double  chlorides  2LaCl,  3PtCl4,24H,0  ;  LaG,, 
PtCl4,13H,0;  and  LaCl^uCl„10H,0  have 
been  described. 

Lanthanum  platlnoeyanide 

2La(CN)„3Pt(CN),,18H,0 
forms  yellow  fluorescent  prisms  with  a  blue 
reflex. 

Lanthanum-eobaltieyanlde 

La,(COCeN4)„9H,0 
one  of  the  most  soluble  of  the  rare  earth  cobalti- 
cyanides  in  10  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid :  1000  pts. 
saturated  solution  contain  10*41  pts.  of  the  salt. 

Lanthanum  acetote  La(CsH,Os)s,liH,0, 
thin  prisms,  furnishes  in  the  cold  with  ammonia 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  basic  acetate,  which, 
when  mixed  with  solid  iodine,  becomes  blue 
like  starch  iodide.  This  reaction,  which  does  not 
occur  with  the  nitrate  or  with  the  precipitate 
from  boiling  solutions  of  the  normal  acetate, 
depends  on  the  colloidal  nature  of  the  basic  salt, 
the  colour  being  due  to  an  adsorption  compound. 
Although  this  coloration  is  used  as  a  test  for 
lanthanum  it  is  uncertain  so  long  as  other 
elements  are  present  (Blitz,  Ber.  1904,  37,  719). 

Lanthanum  oxalate  Lai(Ct04)„  9,  10,  or 
11H,0,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  becoming 
crystalline ;  is  more  soluble  in  acid  or  in  aqueous 
ammonium  oxalate  than  the  oxalates  of  other 
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rare  earth  metals  {cf,  Cleve,  Bull  Soc.  chim. 
1874,  [ii.]  21,  190  ;  Power  and  Sheddon,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1900,  19,  636;  Brauner  and 
Pavlidek,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1902,  81,  1243). 
Whittemore  and  James,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 
1912,  34,  1168. 

Lanthanum  acetyhieetonate  LaCCiH^O,),, 
colourless  needles,  m.p.  185°,  crystallises  from 
water  with  3H,0  (Annalen,  1902,  323,  26  ;  1904, 
331,  334). 

Lanthanum  dimethyl  phosphate 

La,(Me,P04)«,4H,0 

white,  hexagonal  crystals,  solubility  in  water 
103-7  pts.  per  100  at  26''  (Morgan  and  James,  J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1914, 36, 10). 

Por  other  organic  salts  of  lanthanum,  see 
Bimbach  and  Schubert,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem. 
1909,  67,  183;  Erdmann  and  Wirth,  Annalen, 
1908, 361, 190 ;  Holmberg,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem. 
1907, 53, 83 ;  Jantsch  and  Grunkraut,  ibid,  1913, 
79,  305 ;  Armstrong  and  Rodd,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1912,  87,  204 ;  James  and  co-workers,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1911,  33, 1330;  1913,  35, 127;  1913, 
35,  872  ;  1914,  36,  10  ;  1915,  37,  2652. 

Spp.etra  of  ^anlAafium.— -Spark  and  Arc 
Spectra,  v.  Exner  and  Haschek,  Die  Wellen- 
langen  der  Bogenspektra,  I.  and  II.  1904 ; 
Rowland,  A  Preliminary  Table  of  Solar  Spectrum 
Wave  Lengths,  1896. 

Unless  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of 
traces  of  other  rare  earths,  lanthana  and  lantha- 
num salts  do'  not  become  luminescent  in  vacu6 
under  the  influence  of  cathode  rays. 

G.  T.  M. 

LANTHOPINE  v.  Optum. 

LAPACHOL.  This  colouring;  matter  has  been 
obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  Lapacho  tree, 
from  Greenheart  wood,  and  also  from  Bethaberra 
wood.  It  was  from  the  first-named  that 
Amaudon  (Compt.  rend.  1858,  46,  1154) 
originally  obtained  it  by  extracting  the  wood 
with  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  the  product 
from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Stein 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  99,  1)  showed  that  the  same 
colouring  matter  was  present  in  Greenheart 
wood,  whilst  Green  and  Hooker  (Amer.  Chem.  J. 
11,  267)  obtained  it  from  Bethaberra  wood. 

According  to  Patem6  (Gazz.  chim.  ital.  12, 
337 ;  21,  374)  the  colouring  matter  is  best 
extracted  from  the  wood  by  means  of  soda 
solution  (1  gram  soda  crystals  in  16  grams  water 
for  20  grams  finely  divided  wood),  the  product 
being  precipitated  from  the  combined  extracts 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  purified  by 
extraction  with  barium  hydroxide  solution  and 
reprecipitation  with  aci({.  The  product  thus 
obtained  when  recrystallised  from  benzene  is 
readily  obtained  in  a  pure  condition. 

Lapachol  C18H14O3.  The  m.p.  of  the 
crystalline  product  has  been  variously  stated 
as  138°C.  (Patem6)  and  140  5°C.  (Green).  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalis,  yielding 
red  solutions  which  contain  its  salts.  U  is  not 
very  soluble  in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in 
chloroform,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in  hot 
alcohol  or  benzene. 

Manoaceiyl  derivative  CnHjaOsAc,  yellow 
prisms,  m.p.  82°-83°C.,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate 
on  lapachol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  and  is  very  easily  hydrolysed ; 


cold  nitration  converts  it  into  nitro-aceiyl- 
lapachol  C,.H„08(N0,)Ac,  m.p.  166°-168T., 
whilst  further  acetylation  yields  a  diacetyl- 
derivative  CirHi,O^Cj,  colourless  crystals, 
m.p.  131M32^C. 

Various  salts  of  lapachol  have  been  described, 
of  which  those  of  the  metals  are  red  in  colour, 
those  of  organic  bases  yellow  to  oratige.  The 
sodium  and  potassium  salts  crystallise  with 
5HjO:  CnH,.0,Na(K),5H,0 ;  the  calcium, 
or  strontium  salt  has  only  l^H^O  : 

(C„H„0,).Ca(Sr),liH,0 
whilst  the  barium  salt  has  7HaO  : 
(C„H„0,),Ba,7H,0 
Anhydrous  lead,  silver,  and  ammonium  salts 
have   also    been   described.    Of   the   salts   of 
organic  bases,  the  aniline  salt  Ci|H|403*C,H7N 
consists  of  yellow  needles,  m.p.  121*'-122**C.,  that 
of  p-toluidine  CuH,  40,'(I!^,N  of  orange-yellow 
leaflets,  m.p.  130''C.,  and  that  of  o-toluidine 
CijH,40,C7H,N  of  yellow  crystals,  m.p.  135**C. 
The  elucidation  of  the  constitution  of  this 
colouring  matter  is  due  to  Patem6  (Gazz.  chim. 
itaU  1883,  12,  337,  622;  1890,  19,  601  ;   1891, 
21,  374);  and  Hooker  (J.  Chem.  Soc.  1892,  61, 
611  ;  1896,  69,  1355). 

It  was  Patemd  who  first  put  forward  a 

structural  formula  for  lapachol,  which  he  based 

I  chiefly  upon  evidence  obtained  h'om  examination 

'  of  its  oxidation  and  reduction  products. 

.       When  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*38), 

lapachol  gives  rise  to  phthalic  acid  in  good  yield, 

I  whereas  when  the  colouring  matter  is  reduced 

'  by  means  of  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus, 

'  a  substance  is  obtained  which  Patem6  con- 

I  sidered  to  be  )3-isoamyl-naphthalene.     As  the 

result  he  suggested  the  following  constitution 

I  for  lapachol : — 

1  o 


00^s= 


11 

o 


/CH, 
CH— C/H 
OH  \CH, 


The  position  of  the  double  bond  has  been 
disputed  by  Hooker.  This  author  concludes 
that  the  product  which  Patem6  considered  to 
be  )3-isoamy] -naphthalene  in  reality  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  two  substances  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  a-  and  fi-lapachan,  and  formulates 
thus : — 


and 


^-LaiMchan. 
He  was  able  to  show  that  the  product  obtained 
by  treating  naphthalene  with  isoamyl-chloride^ 
in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  was  not 
identical  with  that  obtained  by  Patem6  by  the 
reduction  of  lapachoL  Moreover,  by  condensa- 
tion of  B-hydroxy-a-naphihoquinone  and  isovaleric 
aldehyde^  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 


LAPACHOL. 


he  obtained  a  compound  that  should  have  the 
Btrnctore  applied  to  lapachol  by  Paternd, 
though  to  this,  in  view  of  its  bright  red  colour, 
he  assigned  the  formula — 

OH 
/\/\— CH=CH— C^H   ' 


I 


and  the  name  iso-B-lapachol, 

Although  iso-jS-lapachol  is  a  derivative  of 
^-naphthoquinone,  whilst  Patemd's  formula  for 
lapachol  represents  it  as  a  derivative  of  a-naph- 
thoquinone,  both  substances  should  yield  the 
same  reduction  product,  but  as  the  reduction 
product  given  by  mo-)3- lapachol  is  not  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  Paternd  from  lapachol, 
Hooker  concluded  that  lapachol  has  in  reality 
the  struoture — 
O 
II 
/V^CH,_^H=C<gg« 


The  alternative  form — 


was  rejected  by  Hooker,  and  a  consideration  of 
the  following  series  of  changes  makeis  clear  his 
ground  for  this  rejection. 

When  lapachol  is  brominated,  in  chloroform, 
the  product  is  hrom-p-lapachonff  orange-red 
crystals,  m.p.  139*'-140*^C.  This  when  boiled 
with  caustic  soda  yields  dihydrory-hydro- 
laparfiol,  m.p.  18P-182*'C.,  and,  according  to 
Hooker,  on  treatment  of  this  product  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  the  products  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  are  formed  simultaneously,  and  the 
changes  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
scheme : — 


YcH.-CH=c<gH;. 


0 


Lapacho?. 


Brom-^•  Lapachone . 


O 


0 


o 

o 

II 


/\/\_€H.-€H-€<^g; 


Then 


rearrangement 
followed ' 


II 
O 


dehydration 


I  I 

OH    OH 


Dihydroxy-hydro-lapachol. 


/ycH,^H-^<^»; 


lon"^  \/\/~^         OH 


I   dehydration  and 
▼     rearrangement 


(I.) 


O 
/\/\«<JH=a-<3H<^gj       further^ 


0 

II 


CH,* 


II 
O 


!— OH 


OH 


dehydraUon      \/\/ — ^ 


II 
O 


(II.)  Hydiozy-isolapachoL 


(III.)  Isopropyl-furan-a-naphthoquinone. 


0 


0 

II 
o 


j-CH=C-CH<g«'' 


(IV.)  I»opropyI-(u^an-^-naphthoquInone. 


•  Both  of  these  rabsUnces  can  be  reconverted  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  Into  dihydroxy-laolapachol 
tboQch  Hooker  did  not  succeed  In  isolating  this  as  an  Intermediate  product  In  the  initial  reaction  with 
SBlphnrlc  add.  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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When  lapachol  is  treated  with  mineral  acids* 
Hooker  obtained  two  subetances  which  he 
termed  a-  and  j8-lapachone,  and  to  which  the 
following  constitutions  have  been  assigned : — 

O 

II 


a 


■O' 


V-CHj-CH,— C<^^«    and 

(^^  ' 

a-LaiMichone. 
O  . 

./N^H.— CH.— C 


|^H,-CH,-C<^| 


II 
O 

^-Lapachone. 
The  former  consists  of  pale  yellow  crystals, 
m.p.  11 7*^0.,  and  changes  on  solution  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acia  into  the  latter,  which 
forms  orange-red  crystals,  m.p.  155**-166°C. 

According  to  Crosa  and  Manuelli  (Atti  R. 
Accad,  Lincei.  1895,  ii.  250),  Lapacho  wood, 
on  prolonged  distillation  with  steam,  yields 
a  volatile  crystalline  product  to  which  thejr 
gave  the  name  Lapaefionone,  and  composi- 
tion CicH|,0,  colourless  crystals,  m.p.  6r5°C. 
It  is  optically  active ;  its  picrate 

C„H„0,-C,H,(NO,),OH 

m.p.  145^0. ;  on  recrystallisation  from  alcohol 
forms  products  in  which  the  proportion  of 
picric  acid  is  variable. 

From  lapachonone,  by  oxidation  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  they  obtained  phthalic  acid, 
whilst  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
ohloride  it  was  converted  into  dicJUor-lapa- 
chonone  CifiifiUOt  large  colourless  prisms, 
m.p.  108**C.,  volfitue  with  steam. 

Bromination  of  lapachonone,  in  cold 
acetic  acid  solution,  yields  brom-lapdchoncne 
Ci«H^,0,Br  colourless  prisms,  m.p.  126°C., 
toffetner  with  small  quantities  of  a  bram- 
dihydroxy -compound  Ci,U|,04Br,  yellow  prisms, 
m.p.  140*^0.,  which  forms  almost  the  whole 
product  when  lapachonone  is  brominated  in 
aqueous  suspension.  It  yields  a  diaretyl- 
derivative,  yellow  plates,  m.p.  132°C.,  and  a 
phenyl-hydrazone,  red  crystalline  crusts,  which 
has  no  definite  melting-point  (Manuelli,  Atti 
R.  Accad.  Lincei  1900  (v.),  9,  ii.  314). 

A.  G.  P. 

LAPIS-LAZULI  (Ger.  LasursUin ;  Fr.  Outre- 
mer).  An  opaque  precious  stone  valued  for 
its  rich  deep  blue  colour.  It  takes  a  good 
polish,  and  is  much  used  for  small  ornaments 
and  for  inlaying.  Formerly  it  was  the  only 
source  of  the  then  valuable  pigment  ultra- 
marine, which  is  now  manufactured  on  a  con- 
siderable scale. 

^  Rather  than  being  a  simple  mineral,  it  is  a 
mixture  of  minerals,  amongst  which  the  members 
of  the  sodalite  group  predominate,  together 
with  oalcite,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  mica,  scapo- 
lit^,  felspar,  iron-pyrites,  &c.  The  material 
^«  reallv  an  impregnation  of  various  secondary 

eralfl  in  a  crystalline  limestone,  an4  has  been 
?d  by  the  contftct-metamorphism  of  cal- 


careous rooks  at  their  junction  with  granite. 
The  minerals  of  the  sodalite  group  have  been 
investigated  by  Br5gger  and  BackstrSm,  and 
for  the  predominant  blue  constituent  of  lapis- 
lazuli  they  proposed  the  name  lazurite  (Zeitsch. 
Kryst.  Min.  1890,  16,  231).    This  is  a  sodium 
aluminium  silicate  and  sulphide,  and  is  essen- 
tially  the   same   in   composition   as   artificial 
ultramarine.     The  formuls  they  give  for  the 
members  of  the  sodalite  group  are  : 
SodaUte  Na4(AlCl)Al,(Si04), 
Hauynite  (Na„Ca),(NaS04-Al)Al,(Si04), 
NoseUte  Na4(NaS04-Al)Al,(Si04), 
Lazurite  Na4(NaS,-Al)Al,(SiO«),. 
An  analvsis  by  Bro£xer  and  B&ckstrdm  of 
lapis-lazuli  frpm  Cientral  Asia  gave : 

SlQi  AlaO.  CaO  NagO  K.O  BO,      S      a     Total 
32-52  27^61    647   19*45    028  10-46  271   047    9997 

Here,  as  in  all  other  analyses,  sulphate  and 
chloride  are  present  in  addition  to  sulphide,  and, 
in  fact,  the  haiiynite  molecule  actually  predomi- 
nates in  this  case. 

Lazurite  is  decomposed  and  decolorised  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica  and  evolution  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.  It  is  occasionally  found  as  deep-blue 
crystals  with  the  form  of  the  rhombic-dodeca- 
hedron ;  sp.gr.  2-38-2*42 ;   hardness  5^. 

The  best  quality  of  lapis-lazuli  comes  from 
Badakshan  in  Afghanistan ;  the  mines  here 
were  visited  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  year  1271. 
Another  occurrence  of  importance  is  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia ;  here  the 
material  varies  in  colour  from  deep  blue  to  light 
blue,  violet,  and  green.  Large  blocks  of  pale 
blue  lapis-lazuli  are  also  found  in  the  Chilean 
Andes,  and  small  crystals  in  the  ejected  lime- 
stone blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

L.  J.  S. 

LAPPACONITIIIE  v,  Aconitinb. 

LARCH  TURPENTINE  v.  Oleo-besins. 

LARD.  The  term  Mard*  was  originally 
used  to  denote  the  fat  rendered  from  the  leaf 
of  the  pig,  i.e.  the  fat  from  the  kidneys  and  the 
bowels.  The  increased  consumption  of  lard 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  (which 
has  seen  the  rise  of  large  American  packing 
houses  manufacturing  lard  on  an  enormous 
scale)  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  extension 
of  the  above  definition  of  lard,  so  that  at 
present  *  lard  *  denotes  the  fat  from  any  and 
every  part  of  the  hog. 

Leaf  lard  is  still  being  sold  on  a  small  scale 
as  '  butcher^s  lard  *  and  *  home-rendered  lard,* 
but  the  amount  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  enormous  quantities  produced  in  the 
slaughter-houses  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  term  '  bladder  lard,*  so  named 
from  the  package,  used  to  be  leaf  lard  rendered 
in  small  establuhments.  At  present  this  term 
is  still  used  to  denote  the  best  quality  of  home 
ren^lered,  as  also  of  American  lard  of  the 
quality  (c)  (v.  infra).  The  commercial  quality 
*jceg  laid*  contains,  besides  leaf  lard,  the  fat 
taken  from  other  parts  of  the  animal.  This 
extension  of  the  term  '  lard,*  viz.  that  it  denotes 
the  fat  taken  from  any  and  every  part  of  the 
hog,  has  been  implicitly  acknowledged  by  the 
Adulteration  Laws  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  which  lard  is  defined  as  the  *  rendered  fat 
from    slaughtered,    healthy    hogs, '^/^l%x>m 
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naeidity  and  oanUining  no  more  thaa  1  pic 
of  rabsUncM  otber  thaa  hog  &t.' 

The  pvodactioa  of,  and  tnde  in,  laid  at 
present  may  be  oonaideied  as  being  completely 
dominated  by  the  prooesBes  and  tnde  osages 
in  Togoe  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Uie 
lazge  packing  houses  of  Chicago. 

The  rales  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
define  the  following  hranda  of  edible  lard : 
(a)  Nentral  laid  No.  1 ;  (6)  Neatial  lard  No.  2 
(* Imitation  neutral  lard');  (c)  Leaf  laid; 
(^  Choice  lard,  choice  kettle-rendered  Uid; 
(e)  Prime  steam  lard.  These  hrandB  will  be 
deocribed  here  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
piodnoed  in  the  factory,  so  as  to  give,  at  the  same 
time,  ft  oonoise  acconnt  of  the  mannfacturing 
involyed  in  the  production  of  edible 


prooesses  : 
hud. 


(a)  Meutnl  lard  is  prepared  from  the  leaf, 
whkh.  is  taken  out  of  the  animal  immediately 
after  it  has  been  slaughtered,  freed  from  the 
flesh  and  skin,  and  chopped  up  in  a  fat-cutting 
wM>^h»tw>  into  small  lumps,  which  are  thoroughly 
washed  with  iced  water.  The  comminuted  mass 
is  then  detiyered  into  jacketed  rendering  vessels, 
in  which  it  is  heated  up  to  a  temperature  of 
40*^-50^  The  laid  so  obtained  is  practically 
neutral,  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  maigarine  (termed  in  America 
'  oleomargarine '). 

(6)  Meatnl  lard  Mo.  2  (*  Imitation  neutral 
lard')  is  the  fat  taken  from  the  back,  and 
rendered  in  a  aJmilAr  manner. 

As  the  Neutral  lard  No.  1  and  Neutral  lard 
No.  2  are  not  *  oooked '  (i.e.  not  rendered  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  50°),  these  lards  do 
not  keep  well,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used, 
like  '  leaf  lud '  and  *  steam  lard,'  for  domestic 
purposes. 

(c)  Leaf  lard  CFlare  lard,'  'Flair  lard'). 
When  the  residue  from  (a)  is  subjected  to 
steam  heat  under  pressure  in  a  digester,  the 
leaf  lard  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Formerly 
this  was  the  only  kind  of  lard  recognised  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  prepared  from 
the  whole  leaf,  and  thus  embraced  the  three 
qualities  described  under  (a),  (6),  and  (c). 
This  lard  is  not  exported,  but  is  consumed  at 
home.  The  Adulteration  Laws  of  the  United 
States  now  define  leaf  lard  as  '  the  lard  made 
from  the  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen,  excluding 
that  adhering  to  the  intestines,  and  having  the 
iodine  number  60.' 

The  portions  of  the  leaf  remaining  after  the 
rendering  of  Neutral  liurd  No.  1,  are  put  together 
with  the  residues  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  Neutral  lard,  and  *  rendered '  b^  steam  heat 
in  open  steam-jacketed  kettles  or  m  autoclaves 
(digesters). 

Thus  (d)  < Choice  lard'  or  'Cholee  kettle- 
rendered  lard '  is  obtained.  The  latter  term  is 
due  to  this  fat  being  rendered  in  steam-jacketed 
kettles,  which  represent  the  survival  of  the  old- 
fashioned  open  kettles,  in  which  butchers 
used  to  render  the  lard  over  free  fire.  Such 
lard  has  the  peculiar,  pleasant  flavour  of  fried 
fat,  and  therefore  the  name  'Kettle-rendered 
lard '  has  beeii  retained,  even  after  the  rendering 
over  free  fire  had  given  way  to  heating  by  means 
of  steam.  In  large  establishments  the  rendering 
is  carried  out  under  pressure  in  digesters.  The 
regulations   of   the   Chicago   Board   of   Trade 


define  *  Choice  lard  *  as  lard  made  from  leaf  and 
trimmings  only,  eithex  steam  or  kettle  renderecL 
The  manner  of  rendering  is  branded  on  each 
tierce.  Ita  flavour  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
'Prime  steam  laid.* 

(e)  Pilne  stoan  lard,  also  termed  *  Standard 
prime  steam  Isjrd,^  is  obtained  from  any  trim- 
mings not  used  up  in  the  production  of  lard  (d), 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  hog  that  will  yield 
laid,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  InngeC  the 
intestinee  proper,  and  that  part  of  the  heart 
which  is  free  from  fat.  This  quality  is  rendered 
in  digesters  in  a  similar  manner' to  lard  (d). 
Such  lard  is  passed  solely  on  inspection,  and  as 
the  inspector  has  no  authority  which  enables 
him  to  supervise  rendering  establishments,  in 
order  to  secure  a  proper  control,  we  may  take 
it  that  prime  steam  Isjd  consists  of  the  fat  from 
any  part  of  the  hog,  either  from  the  whole 
animal,  or  from  portions  of  it  (head,  foot,  &c.). 

The  foregoing  qualities  represent  the  com- 
mercial qualities  of  ediUe  fat. 

All  those  parts  of  the  hog  whioh  have  not 
been  used  for  the  production  of  the  above 
qualities  are  worked  up  in  autoclaves,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  last  portion  of  the  fat  they  contain* 
The  fat  so  recovered  is  termed  '  Yellow  grease.' 
With  this  yellow  grease  are  mixed  all  the  refuse 
fats  resulting  in  the  course  of  rendering  the 
edible  qualities.  '  Yellow  grease '  is  also  obtained 
from  the  fat  rendered  nom  all  the  animals 
that  have  died  in  the  '  stock-yards.'  If  in  the 
working  up  of  animals  which  have  died  in 
transit,  the  intestines,  &c.,  have  been  removed, 
a  whiter  quality  of  fat  is  obtained.  This  is 
sold  as  '  white  grease '  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  A  lower  kind  of  grease  than  the 
'  Yellow  grease '  is  '  Pig*8  foot  grease,'  a  by- 
product obtained  in  the  glue  deputment  of  the 
rendering  houses.  This  '  Pig  s  foot  grease  ' 
finds  an  outlet  in  the  manufacture  of  low  class 
lard  oil  and  of  soap. 

The  two  qualities  of  *  Neutral  lard '  hardly 
require  refining.  After  the  dear  melted  lard 
has  settled  in  the  jacketed  vessel,  it  is  run  off 
into  a  receiving  tai^,  in  which  the  last  traces  of 
water  and  any  fibres  are  precipitated  by  sprink- 
ling salt  over  the  fat.  In  fact,  this  p«^  of  the 
manufacture  is  closely  similar  to  the  processes 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  *  Premier  Jus.' 
The  settled  lard  is  then  immediately  ready  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine — whioh  is 
mostly  produced  in  the  same  works, — or  is  run 
into  tierces  for  shipment. 

The  next  qualities  of  edible  lard  usually 
undergo  a  somewhat  more  complicated  process 
of  refining,  consisting  in  treating  the  melted  fat 
in  a  refining  vessel  with  fuller's  earth,  and 
blowing  it  at  the  same  time  with  air.  The  fat 
is  thereby  also  deodorised.  It  is*  next  pumped 
through  a  filter  press,  from  which  the  clear, 
bleached  lard  is  run  over  horizontal  cylinders 
cooled  by  brine.  The  warm  lard  is  thus  quickly 
chilled  on  the  cooled  surface  of  the  lard  cooler, 
and  forms  a  continuous  sheet  of  solidified  fat. 
Before  the  cylinder  dips  again  into  the  warm 
lard  on  the  other  side,  the  solidified  mass  is 
removed  by  a  scraper  ('doctor'),  and  falls 
into  a  trough.  In  this  trough  a  rotating  screw 
conveyer  breaks  up  the  sheet  of  fat  and  carries 
it  forward  into  a  mixer,  in  which  the  lard  is 
agitated  by  a  mechanical  arrangement.     Here 
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*  lard  stoarine '  is  added  to  *  stiffen '  the  lard, 
in  case  it  be  too  soft.  , 

The  lard  stearin  is  obtained  by  subjecting  | 
cooled  lard  in  hydraulic  presses  to  a  moderate 
pressure,  when  the  softer  portion — lard  oil — 
exudes.    The  lard  stearin  either  serves  in  the  j 
manufacture  of  butter  substitutes  (margarine,  I 

*  oleomargarine  *),  or  is  used,  as  described  above, 
for   *  stiffening  *   soft  lard.     In   this   country,  • 
where  the  addition  of  beef  fat  for  *  stiffening '  I 
lard  is  now  forbidden,  considerable  quantities  < 
of  lard  stearin  are  used. 

Leaf  lard  is  the  hardest ;  the  lards  from  the 
back,  &c.,  are  softer.  The  consistence  of  the; 
lard  depends  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  has  been  taken,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  on  the  food  which  has  been  given  to  the 
animal.     Hogs  fed  exclusively  on  acorns  or  on 

*  tankage  *  yield  a  harder  lard  than  hogs  fed 
on  maize. 

Leaf  lard  has  a  granular  texture  and  a 
salve-like  consistence,  and  should  be  of  pure 
white  colour.  The  lards  which  represent 
mixtures  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
those  manufactured  in  large  slaughter-houses, 
have  no  longer  a  crystalline  texture,  as  the 
object  of  the  last  operation  in  the  manufacture 
is  to  destroy  such  texture  and  give  to  the 
product  a  smooth  appearance. 

The  lard  rendered  from  the  leaf,  as  also 
from  the  back,  has  an  agreeable  taste.  The 
lower  qualities  have  an  insipid  taste ;  this 
disappears,  however,  on  standing.  Some  of 
the  steam  lards  have  an  *  animal  flavour,' 
which  may  be  judged  by  an  inexperienced  person 
to  indicate  admixture  with  tallow  or  *  beef 
stearine.*  This  flavour  also  disappears  on  stand- 
ing or  on  warming. 

Lard  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  lauric, 
myristic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  and 
small  quantities  of  linolic  acid  (and  perhaps 
also  of  linolenio  acid).  The  proportion  of 
stearic  acid  determined  in  a  number  of  com- 
mercial lards,  varied  from  6  to  24*91  p.o. 

The  analytical  differences  between  lards  from 
different  parts  of  the  hog  are  best  expressed  by 
their  iodine  values.  Since  important  differences 
exist  between  North  American  and  European 
lards,  chiefly  and  almost  solely  owing  to  the  mode 
of  fattening,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Ameri- 
can lards  have  considerably  higher  iodine 
values  than  lards  obtained  in  Europe.  The 
iodine  values  of  the  latter  range,  as  a  rule, 
between  46  and  60.  The  iodine  value  of 
American  lard  reaches,  however,  higher  figures 
than  60,  and  may  even  exceed  70. 

Lard  (like  butter  and  olive  oil)  used  to  be 
adulterated  on  the  largest  scale.  Beef  fat, 
beef  stearin,  cotton  seed  oil,  cotton  seed  stearin, 
and  other  vegetable  oils,  amongst  which  durins 
the  last  few  years  coconut  oil  and  palm  kernel 
oil  predominate,  are  the  adulterants  most 
frequently  employed.  Such  admixtures  had 
been  for  a  long  time  an  openly  acknowledged 
practice  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
such  expressions  as  *  refined  lard,*  '  compound 
lard,*  and  *  lard  compound '  were  used  to 
designate  a  mixture  of  lard  with  vegetable  oil, 
chiefly  cotton  seed  oil,  and  cotton  seed  stearin. 
At  present,  however,  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
law  have  become  much  more  stringent,  and 
lard  exported  from  the  United  States  under 


official  supervision,  may  be  accepted  as  guaran- 
teed pure,  that  is,  free  from  admixture  with 
another  animal  or  with  a  vegetable  fat. 

The  detection  of  adulterants  in  lard  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  the  practice  of  the 
public  analyst.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow 
the  various  practices  of  the  adulterators  of 
lard  and  follow  up  such  adulterations  through 
their  several  stages.  The  reader  must,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  Lewkowitsch,  Chemical 
Technology.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  characteristics  which  the  analyst 
must  determine  are :  specific  gravity,  melting- 
point,  iodine  value  of  the  fat,  icnline  value  of  the 
liquid  fatty  acids,  and  amount  of  unsaponifiable 
matter.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  is  impor- 
tant, inasmuch  as  admixture  of  paraffin  wax 
with  lard  (which  had  been  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  former  years,  and  had  then 
been  abandoned)  appears  to  have  been  resumed 
during  the  last  few  years.  Modem  methods  of 
chemical  analysis  have  rendered  the  detection 
of  vegetable  oils  and  fats  added  fraudulently 'to 
lard,  a  somewhat  easy  process,  as  the  phytosteryl 
acetate  test  permits  the  detection  of  even  as 
little  as  1  p.c.  of  admixed  vegetable  oil  or  fat, 
and  the  endeavours  of  the  adulterator  to 
circumvent  this  test  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  soft  paraffin  wax  have  been 
frustrated  by  more  refined  methods  of  chemical 
analysis.  The  detection  of  coconut  oil  and  palm 
kernel  oil  is  rendered  (in  addition  to  the  phyto- 
steryl acetate  test)  somewhat  easy  by  the 
determination  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids.  In 
this  connection,  however,  a  note  of  warning  must 
be  sounded,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  hogs  fed  on 
copra  (as  ia  done  in  the  Philippine  Islands) 
furnish  a  lard  which  exhibits  the  characteristics 
of  lard  adulterated  with  coconut  or  palm  nut 
oil  (the  coconut  oil  having  been  pushea  forward 
into  the  body  fat,  much  as  feeding  cows  with 
oil  cake  leads  to  the  pushing  forward  of  the 
vegetable  oil  into  the  milk  fat).  Detection  of 
added  beef  fat  or  beef  stearin  to  lard  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  (formerly  relied  upon)  Belfield 
test,  which  was  supposed  to  rest  on  the  detec- 
tion of  (beef)  stearin,  has  been  shown  to 
be  entirely  nugatory.  The  so-called  Stock- 
Belfield  test,  which  aimed  at  a  quantitative 
determination  of  added  *  beef  stearin,'  has  been 
shown  to  be  utterly  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  the 
crystals,  on  the  isolation  of  which  reliance  was 
placed,  are  given  by  the  lard  stearin  itself. 
A  method  proposed  by  Polenske,  viz.  to  deter- 
mine the  so-called  *  difference '  between  solidify- 
ing- and  melting-points  has  been  shown  to  be 
untrustworthy. 

A  method  which  has  given  better  results  is 
that  based  by  Bomer  (Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genussm. 
1913,  26,  559  ;  1914, 27, 153)  upon  the  facts  that 
the  distinctive  glyceride  of  lard,  apalmito- 
distearin,  shows  a  aifference  of  5*2^  between  its 
m.p.  and  that  of  its  separated  fatty  acids,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  )3-palmito-distearin,  the  distinctive 
glyceride  of  beet  and  mutton  fats,  the  difference 
is  only  0*1^  In  the  case  of  lards  melting  between 
61°  and  65°  the  m.p.  of  the  glycerides  added  to 
twice  the  difference  between  the  m.p.  of  the 
glycerides  and  their  fatty  acids  should  not  be 
less  than  71°.  In  the  case  of  lards  melting 
between  60°  and  61°  a  difference  of  less  than 
5°  between  the  m.p.  of  glycerides  and  fatty  acids 
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indicates  the  presence  of  beef  or  mutton  fat 
or  *  hardened '  oils,  whilst  for  lards  melting 
between  65°  and  68*5°  a  difiFerence  of  less  than 
3°  is  indicative  of  adulteration.  The  value  of 
this  test  has  been  confirmed  by  Sprinkmeyer 
and  Diedrichs  (Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genussm.  1914, 
27»  571),  who  find  that  it  is  capable  of  detecting 
5  p.c.  of  beef  or  mutton  fat  or  hydrogenated  oils 
in  lard. 

By  crystallising  the  fat  from  acetone  and 
determining  the  m.p.  of  the  fraction  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  specific  glycerides 
predominates,  Vitoux  and  Muttelet  (Ann.  Falsi- 
ficat.  ]  920, 13,  593),  and  Bomer's  method  is  then 
applied  to  the  fraction  to  obtain  quantitative 
results  {Id,,  Ann.  Chim.  anal.  1921,  3,  208). 

A  considerable  amount  of  lard  is  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes. 

Lasd  Substitutes  consist  chiefly  of  a 
mixture  of  lard,  or  lard  stearin  with  *  beef 
stearin  *  (*  oleostearin  '),  cotton  seed  stearin, 
cotton  seed  oil,  maize  oU,  arachis  oil,  sesame  oil, 
coconut  oil,  and  palm  kernel  oil.  In  the 
infancy  of  this  industry  these  artificial  products 
were  sold  undei;  such  names  as  *  refined  lard,* 
'commercial  lard.'  Other  products  (e.g,  *lard 
compound  *)  contained  no  lard  whatever,  being 
judiciously  prepared  mixtures  of  beef  stearin 
and  cotton  seed  oil.  At  present,  however,  most 
lard  substitutes  proper  contain  some  lard,  or 
at  least  *  lard  stearin,*  as  a  basis,  whilst  others 
contain  a  vegetable  oil  '  hardened '  to  the 
required  extent  by  hydrogenation.  The  manu- 
facture consists  simply  in  mixing  the  various 
fats,  in  the  melted  state,  and  oils  in  a  mixing 
machine,  and  cooling  the  mixture  rapidly  by 
running  it  over  cooling  cylinders,  so  as  to 
destroy  any  tendency  to  crystallisation. 

In  order  to  impart  to  the  finished  mixture 
a  pure  white  colour,  it  is  usual  to  stir  air  into 
the  fat  until  it  acqiures  a  salve-like  consistence. 
The  stirring  with  air  must  not,  however,  be 
carried  too  far,  as  otherwise  the  lard  substitute 
not  only  becomes  more  liable  to  rancidity,  but 
easily  acquires  a  foamy  consistence.  J.  L. 

LARDERELLITE  {Ammonium  borate),  A 
mineral  found  in  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  It 
occurs  in  small  crystalline  rhomboidal  plates. 


B.O,  . 
(NH4),0 
H,0     . 


72-06 

9*83 

1811 

100-00 


(D'Achiardi,  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1900,  il.  600). 

LASERPITIlf ,  C](Hs,04,  is  a  bitter  principle, 
obtained  by  Feldmann  (Annalen,  1865,  135, 
236),  by  extraction  of  white  gentian  root 
(Las^rpitium  UUifolium  L.)  with  light  petroleum  ; 
yield  1*5  p.c.  Crystals,  m.p.  118°.  Alkalis  and 
acids  hydtolyse  it  to  angelic  acid  and  resinous 
lateral;  v.  also  Kulz  (Arch.  Pharm.  1883,  221, 
161)..  G.  B. 

LASmtSTElH    V.    Lafis-lazuli    and    Pio- 

IfENTS. 

LATERITE.  A  residual  product  of  rock 
weathering,  met  with  in  tropical  regions,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  hydroxides  of  ferric  iron  and 
alominium  with  intermixed  sandy  and  clayey 
material.  It  is  reddish-brown  with  a  mottled 
and  streaky  distribution  of  colour,  and  has  a 
concretionary   and   cavernous   structure.    The 


name,  from  the  Latin  latere  a  brick,  was  intro- 
duced by  F.  Buchanan  (.Journey  from  Madras, 
1807),  on  account  of  the  ext'ensive  use  of  the 
material  in  India  as  a  building  stone.  When 
freshly  quarried  it  is  quite  soft  and  easily 
trimmed  into  brick-shaped  blocks,  which  harden 
on  exposure.  The  material  forms  surface 
accumulations,  up  to  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness, 
covering  rocks  of  all  kinds,  particularly  igneous 
rocks  (granite,  syenite,  basalt,  &c.)  and  gneisses, 
and  extending  over  wide  areas  in  all  tropical 
re^ons.  Whilst  in  temperate  regions  aluminous 
sihcate  rocks  yield  on  weathering  kaolinite 
and  clay  products,  in  tropical  regions  the  silica 
(of  the  silicates)  is  removed  together  with  the 
alkalis,  lime,  and  magnesia,  leaving  behind  quartz 
and  hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminium.  The 
most  abundant  aluminium  compound  is  gibbsite 
(Al,Oa-3HgO),  sometimes  in  a  minutely  crystal- 
line condition,  but  more  usually  in  the  colloidal 
form  ('kliachite'  or  *  sporogelite ') ;  diasporo 
(Al,Oa'H,0)  is  also  sometimes  present.  The 
iron  compounds,  including  mainly  limonite 
together  with  turgite  and  goethite,  are  also 
principally  in  the  colloidal  form.  Hydrated 
aluminium  silicates,  kaolinite  and  faalloysite, 
and  the  manganese  oxides,  psilomelano  and  wad, 
are  also  at  times  present.  The  alumina  present 
as  gibbsite  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst 
that  in  the  clay  minerals  is  insoluble.  Being 
mixtures  of  all  these  minerals  in  varying  pro- 
portions the  composition  of  laterite  consequently 
varies  between  wide  limits,  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  analyses : — 

I,  laterite  overlying  nepheline-syenite  (also 
KgO,  0*27,  Na,0, 0*47  p.c.) ;  II,  ditto,  overlying 
diabase ;  III,  ditto,  overlying  peridotite  ;  I-IIl, 
from  French  Guinea  (A.  Lacroix,  IjCS  lat6rites 
de  la  Guin^,  Nouv.  Arch.  Mus.  Paris,  1913,  5, 
255).  IV  and  V,  the  extreme  values  shown  in 
twenty-two  analyses  of  Indian  laterites  (H.  and 
F  J.  Warth,  GeoL  Mag.  1903,  164). 


I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

(max.) 

V. 

(min.) 

SiO,       . 

2-21 

1*30 

12-67 

23*32 

0*37 

TiO,       . 

012 

1-03 

0-56 

6-61 

0-01 

AUO3     . 

55*83 

60-19 

12-59 

67-88 

6-67 

Fe,Oj     . 

5-22 

3-91 

46-84 

56*01 

4-09 

CaO        . 

0-24 

017 

0-04 

0-52 

— 

MgO       . 

019 



1*26 

0*20 

— 

H,0       . 

30-47 

3200 

15-32 

28*10 

7*73 

Quartz   . 

5-74 

1-40 

10*73 

39-53 

— 

100-76  100*00  100*00 

Besides  being  used  as  a  building  stone,  slabs 
of  laterite  are  used  in  India  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works.  The  material  grades  on  the 
one  hand  into  pure  bauxite,  and  on  the  other 
into  concretionary  iron  ores  and  manganese 
ores,  which  sometimes  occur  as  workable 
deposits.  A  calcareous  variety,  containing 
nodules  of  calcium  carbonate,  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement  and  mortar, 
and  the  clayey  varieties  for  making  tiles. 

In  addition  to  the  references  quoted  under 
the  analyses,  see  L.  L.  Fermor,  GeoL  Mag.  1911 
and  1915;  J.  B.  Harrison,  Geol.  Mag.  1910; 
T.  H.  Holland,  Geol.  Mag.,  1903  ;  H.  Arsandaux, 
BuU.  Soc.  fran^.  Min.  1918,  36 ;  G.  C.  Du  Bois, 
Min.  Petr.  Mitt.  1903,  22;  J.  M.  Campbell, 
Mining  Mag.  1917,  17.  L.  J.  S. 

®        ^  Digitized  by  VJWWVIC 


LAUDANINE,  LAUDANIDINE,  LAUDANOSINE. 


LAUDANINE,  I4AUDANIDDIE,  LAUDA- 
NOSINE V.  Opium. 

LAUDANON.  A  mixture  of  opium  alka* 
loids. 

LAUDANUM.  Laudanum  is  understood  in 
this  country  at  the  present  day  to  be  the  simplest 
liquid  preparation  of  opium  available  for  medical 
purposes.  The  word  is  an  old  one,  and  has 
undergone  considerable  change  of  meaning,  but 
its  precise  origin  has  never  been  ascertained  witii 
certainty. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  term  is 
borrowed  from  labdanum  or  ladanumf  an  oleo- 
resin  of  Greek  origin,  which  is  collected  from 
various  species  of  Cistiis  {v,  Olbo-bbsins)  ;  while 
others  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  IntiSf 
praise,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  medicine  has  always  been 
held.  In  a  discussion  of  this  question  (Pharm.  J. 
[iiil  17,  404, 424,  503,  584,  644),  it  is  pointed  out 
by  Eagle  that  according  to  Mati^olus  (Comment. 
Dioscoridis  Mat.  Med.  Lugduni,  15^3)  certain 
Italians  applied  the  term  laudanum  to  labdanum, 
and  thus  Littr6  and  Robin  (Diet.  M^d.  Paris, 
1877)  and  others  give  the  Italian  equivalents  of 
the  two  words  as  synonymous.  This  statement 
of  Mathiolus  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
source  of  the  view  that  laudanum  is  derived  from 
labdanum  which  has  been  adopted  by  several 
lexicographers  and  writers  on  materia  medica. 
Hooper  (Lex.  Med.  London,  1848)  and  Dunglison 
(Diet.  Med.  Sc.  Philadelphia,  1868)  are,  however, 
on  the  side  of  the  laiut  derivation,  and  the 
remarks  of  such  writers  as  Oollius  (Basilica 
Chymica,  Francofurti,  1611),  Bruno  (Lex. 
Castello-Brun.  Norimbergas,  1688),  Lemery 
(Pharm.  Universelle,  1716),  and  others  are  so 
decidedly  in  its  favour  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  at  present  appears  to  be  with  this 
hypothesis. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  term  '  laudanum ' 
was  applied  in  the  17th  century  to  indicate 
solid  or  semi-solid  mixtures  which  generally, 
though  not  always,  contained  opium  (c/.  Lond. 
Dispensatory,  1678).  These  were  gradually  re- 
placed by  liquid  preparations,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  the  physician  Sydenham, 
1644-1680,  whose  life  was  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son. This  was  the  Laudanum  liquidum  Syden- 
hami  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1720,  and 
was  represented  by  the  vinum  opii  of  later  medi- 
cine. A  tinctura  opii  of  simpler  composition 
has,  however,  long  taken  the  lead  among  galeni- 
cal preparations  of  opium.  This  is  a  liquid 
extract  made  with  dilute  spirit,  and  represents  in 
all  important  respects  the  physiological  activity 
of  the  crude  drug.  To  this  tincture  the  term 
*  laudanum  *  was  applied,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  United  States,  not  only  by  writers 
such  as  Peieira  (Mat.  Med.  1863,  2135)  and 
Stilld  and  Maisch  (Nat  Dispensatory,  1886, 
1537),  but  more  e8i)eciaUy  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy.  In  accordance  with  the  international 
agreement  of  1906,  the  British  Pharmacopceia 
of  1914  prescribes  that  tinctura  opii  must  contain 
in  100  c.c.  1  gram  of  anhydrous  morphine. 
Limit  of  error  =b0*05  gram.  The  solvent  in  the 
finished  preparation  is  45  p.c.  alcohoL  The 
U.S.P.  of  1916  has  adopted  the  same  limits  (cf. 
Opium).  G.  B. 

LAUREL  CAMPHOR  v.  Camfhob. 

LAUREL  OIL.   Bayberry   oil,   is   obtained 


from  the  berries  of  the  laurel  tree,  Lauras 
nobilis  (Linn.),  either  by  pressing  the  pounded 
berries  or  by  boiling  them  with  water.  The 
berries  contain  from  24  to  30  p.c.  of  fat.  Laurel 
oil  has  a  green  colour ;  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture it  has  a  buttery  consistence ;  its  taste  and 
aromatic  odour  are  characteristic. 

Laurel  oil  is  completely  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  on  cooling,  crystals  of  trilaurin  sepa- 
rate. Judging  from  its  high  iodine  value,  viz. 
66  to  96,  laurel  oil  must  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  olein  and  perhaps  also  of  less 
saturated  glycerides.  From  the  characteristic 
numbers  which  laurel  oil  gives  on  analysis,  the 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  the  proportion 
of  laurin  cannot  be  verv  high.  The  presence  of 
laurin  is,  however,  dennitively  proved  by  the 
fact  that  on  distilling  laurel  oil  in  vacnS,  trilaurin 
is  obtained  in  the  distillate.  In  the  unsaponifi- 
able  matter  of  laurel  oil,  Matthes  and  Sander 
identified  melissyl  alcohol  (myricyl  alcohol), 
phytosterol,  and  laurane,  Ct^'H.^^. 

A  specimen  of  the  pure  oil  examined  by  Fabris 
and  Settimj  gave  the  following  values :  sp.gr. 
0-963;  m.p.  32**-^3*';  Reichert-Meissl  value, 
5*4  ;  and  iodine  value,  96*4.  The  discrepancies 
in  the  published  values  are  attributable  to  the 
crude  oil  containing  variable  proportions  of  a 
volatile  oil.  Laurel  oil  gives  a  coloration  similar 
to  that  given  by  cotton  seed  oil  in  the  Baudouin 
test. 

Laurel  oil  is  only  used  in  veterinary  practice. 
It  is  stated  to  be  adulterated  with  t)ther  fats 
(lard),  coloured  green  with  copper  salts. 

LAUREL  WAX.  Myrtle  berry  wax  {v.  Waxes). 
LAURIC  ACID  Ci.H^iO,  is  present  in  manv 
vegetable  fats,  notabfv  in  coconut  oil,  laurel  oil, 
dika  fat,  and  tangkallak  fat.  It  crystallises  in 
needles  melting  at  43*5°,  boils  at  nQ""  under 
15  mm.  pressure,  and  at  225**  under  100  mm. 
pressure,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position at  atmospheric  pressure.  Sp.gr.  at 
2074^  0-883;  n^=l'42616.  It  is  sUghtly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  can  be  slowly  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam,  so  that  it  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  volatile  and 
non-volatile  acids.  The  laurates  of  alkali 
metals  require  much  more  salt  to  separate  them 
from  their  aqueous  solutions  than  the  alkali 
salts  of  higher  fattv  acids.  For  example, 
sodium  stearate  can  be  '  salted '  out  by  the 
addition  of  5  p.c.  of  sodium  chloride,  whereas 
sodium  laurate  requires  17  p.c.  For  this  reason 
fats  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
lauric  acid  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps 
intended  for  use  with  sea  water.  The  salts  of 
the  heavier  metals  are  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
methyl  ester  of  lauric  acid  melts  at  5°  and  boils  at 
141**  under  15  mm.  pressure,  whilst  the  ethyl  ester 
boils  at  269°  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  The  trigly- 
ceride, trilaurin  0,H5(0'C|,Hs';O)2  crystallises 
in  needles  (m.p.  46*4''),  and  has  sp.gr.  at  10074% 
0-8687;  n^=  1-44039.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  ether,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

1  C.  A.  M. 

I       LAURIN  V.  Laubus  nobilis  (Linn.). 

I  LAURTTE.  Sulphide  of  ruthenium  RuS., 
crystallised  in  the  cubic  system,  probably  wit£ 
pMullel    hemihedrismjjji^^  ^omorphous  with 
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pyrites.  The  cryitals  are  octahedral  in  habit 
with  a  perfect  octahedral  cleavakge,  a  dark  iron- 
black  colour,  and  bright  metalEo  lustre.  The 
materia]  is  very  brittle,  H  7-8, 8p.gr.  6'99.  The 
only  analysis  of  the  natural  mineral  gave 
S  31-79,  Ru  6618,  Os  [3-03]=100  p.c.  (F.  Wohler, 
1869) ;  this  approximates  to  the  formula 
(Ru,Os)^„  but  artificially  produced  crystals 
agree  closely  with  RuS,  in  composition.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  gives  first  sul- 
phurous and  then  osmic  fumes,  and  is  fusible. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  aqua  regia  or  fused 
hydrogen  potassium  sulphate,  but  is  decom- 
p<Aied  by  fused  potassium  hydroxide  and 
nitrate.  It  is  of  rar^  occurrence  as  minute 
octahedra  and  graius  mixed  with  fine-grained 

?latinum  from  the  platinum  vrashings  at 
ontijn  in  the  Tanah-Laut  district  in  Borneo ; 
and  has  also  been  reported  as  occurring  with 
platinum  in  Oregon.  L.  J.  S. 

LAUROLENE  andiiSfOLAUROLENE,  hydro- 
carbons of  the  formula  C,Hi4,  first  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  various  camphor  acids  or 
their  salts,  (^ee  Wreden,  Annalen,  1877,  187, 
171 ;  Reyher,  Inaug-Dissert.  Leipzig,  1891,  61 ; 
Asohan,  Annalen,  1896,  290, 186  ;  Noyes,  Amer. 
Chem.  J.  1896,  17,  432 ;  Koenigs  and  Meyer, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  3470 ;  Damsky,  Ber.  1887,  20, 
2969 ;  Moitesder,  J.  1866 ;  Walker  and  Hender- 
son, Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1896,  763.) 

Laurolene,  a'-1  : 2  :  Z-trimethyl-cydo-penterhe, 

CHCCHa) C-CHa  «    ^      ^ 

I  11  (Eijkmann,    Chem.   Zentr. 

CH| — Cfij — C'CHb 
1907,  ii.  1208). 

Preparatum,—{1)  By  slowly  distilling  cam- 
phanic  acid  in  an  atmon>here  of  CO^  (Aschan, 
Z.C.);  (2)  by  heating  sulphocamphyhc  acid  at 
170*'-180*'  with  aqueous  HjPO*  (Koenigs  and 
Meyer,  l.c.) ;  (3)  by  treating  amino-lauronic 
acid  with  HNO,  (K.  and  M.).  Synthesised  from 
a5-dimethyladipic  acid  via  1:2: 3-trimethyl- 
C2fc2o-pentanol  (Noyes  and  Kyriakides,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1910,  32,  1064). 

ProperiUs, — Colourless  liquid;  b.p.  120**- 
122'';  sp.gr.  0  8097  at  474^  08048  at  10710^ 
0-8010  at  16716%  07974  at  20720°,  07939  at 
26726*^ ;  moL  mag.  rot.  8*987  ;  mol.  refraction 
61*114  (Crossley  and  Renouf,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1906,  26) ;  has  a  sweet  odour  resembling  cam- 
phor and  turpentine.  Rotation  very  irregular, 
varies  from  0°  to  +23**  and  —29**.  Combines 
with  2  mols.  Br  in  chloroform  solution;  oxi- 
dised by  HNOa  to  oxalic  a<:id  (Crossley  and 
Renouf) ;  oxidised 'by  dilute  alkaline  ICMn04 
to  a  diketone,  b.p.  204°  at  760  mm.  (corr.), 
which  vields  a  disemicarbazone,  m.p.  194° 
(corr.)  (Noyes  and  Derick,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 

1909,  148,  1609;  Noyes  and  Kyriakides,  ibid. 

1910,  32,  1064 ;  Noyes,  t^id,  1910,  32,  1068 ; 
1910.  32,  1061).  With  fuming  HI  on  the  water- 
bath  yields  laurolene  hydnodide,  a  greenish- 
brown,  unstable  liquid  which,  heated  with  zinc 
dust  in  90  p.c.  alcohol,  yields  dihydrolaurolene, 
1:2:  3-trimethyi-cyclo-pentane,  as  a  colourless 
liquid,  b.p.  lll-6°-114°  at  760  mm. ;  unacted 
on  by  Br  or  KMnO^.  It  has  sp  gr.  0*7718  at 
474° ;  0-7670  at  10710° ;  07633  at  15°/16° ; 
0-7596  at  20°/20°  ;  0*7667  at  26°/26° ;  mol.  mag. 
rot  8-332  ;  mol.  refraction  61*138. 

For  its  synthesis  v,  Noyes  and  Kjrriakides 
le.    It  has  the  structure  A'-l :  2  :  3-trimethyl- 


cycZo-pentene  (c/.  Eykman,  Chem.  Weekblad, 
1907,  4, 191 ;  Bredt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1911,  [ii.]  83, 
400. 

ft^o-Laurolene,  A>-1  :1 :2'trim€thyl'CyclO'pentene 
C(CH8), CCHj 

I  II 

CH  J— CH  J— CH 

(Blanc,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1898,  19,  699 ;  Compt. 
rend.  1906,  142,  1084).  Formed  by  dry  (fis- 
tillation  of  campholytic  acid,  sulphocamphylic 
acid,  iffo- campholytic  acid,  &c.  -  (Walker  and 
Henderson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896,  763).  Pre- 
pared  from  »6o-lauranolic  acid  by  heating  in 
sealed  tubes  for  4  hours  at  300"*  (Blanc,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  1898,  19,  699) ;  or  by  distilling  with 
1^  times  its  weight  of  pure  anthracene  (Crossley 
and  Renouf,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906,  41). 
Blanc  synthesised  it  from  aa-dimethyladipic 
acid  via  dimethyl-cyc^-pentanone  (Compt.  rend. 
142,  1084). 

It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  with  sweet 
camnhoraceous  odour;  b.p.  108°-108-2°  at 
742  mm. ;  sp.gr.  0*7963  at  4°/4° ;  0*7907  at 
10°/10° ;  0-7867  at  16716° ;  0*7830  at  20°/20°  ; 
0-7795  at  26°/26° ;  moL  mag.  rot.  8-749 ;  mol. 
refraction  60*666  (Cirossley  and  Renouf).  Oxi- 
dised by  HNOg  to  oxalic  acid;  oxidised  by 
dilute  AMnOf  to  dimethyl  hexanonoic  acid. 

CO(CH,)C(CH,),CH,CH,COOH, 
with  Hgds  solution  gives  a  sticky  amorphous 
precipitate.  Combines  with  2  atoms  Br,  forming 
2  :  3-aibromo-l :  1 :  3-trimethyl  -  cyclo  -  pentane, 
m.p.  80°-86°.  Heated  at  126°  with  fuming  HI 
yields  the  hydriodide,  which,  on  reduction  with 
zinc-dust  in  90  p.c.  alcohol,  yields  dihydro-hso' 
laurolene  (1:1: 2-trimethyl-c^c/o-pentane). 

Dihydro-MO-laurolene  can  also  be  obtained 
by  heating  M9-laurolene  with  HI  at  200°  or  with 
cone.  H.S04  (Zelinsky  and  Lepeschkin,  J.  Russ. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1901,  33,  649 ;  also  1899,  31, 
407).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  sweet 
camphoraceous  odour,  b.p.  113°-113-5°  at 
760  mm. ;  spgr.  0*7847  at  4°/4° ;  0*7800  at 
10710° ;  0*7762  at  16716° ;  0*7727  at  20°/20°  ; 
0-7694  at  26°/26° ;  mol.  mag.  rot  8-249 ;  moL 
refraction  61*078  (Crossley  and  Renouf) ;  Blanc, 
Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1909,  [iv.]  5, 24  ;  Kondakoff  and 
Schindelmeiser,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1911 
43  992. 

'  LAUROTETANINE  Ci,H„0|N  occurs  in  the 
bark  of  Litsta  citraia  (Blume),  and  in  many 
East  Indian  lauraceous  plants  (GreshofiF,  Ber. 
1890,  23,  2546).  It  crystallises  in  needles,  m.p. 
134°,  gives  crystalline  salts,  behaves  as  a 
secondary  amine,  contains  three  *OMe  groups, 
and  probably  one  hydroxyl  ^oup.  It  exerts  a 
tetanising  action  in  frogs,  but  is  less  powerful  than 
strychnine  (Filippo,  Arch  Pharm.  1 898, 236, 601 ). 

LAURUS  NOBILIS  (Linn.).  Bay,  Stveet 
Bay  {Laurier  commun,  Fr. ;  Lorbeer,  Ger.). 

The  classic  or  noble  laurel  or  bay  tree  is  in- 
digenous to  the  Levant  and  is  found  all  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  a  flavouring  agent,  and  both  the  leaves 
and  fruit  were  formerly  employed  in  medicine. 

The  fruit,  or  so-called  bay  berries,  was 
analysed  by  Bonastre  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [ii.]  10, 
30)  and  by  Grosourdi  (J.  1861,  662).  Besides 
common  constituents,  bay  berries  contain  solid 
and  liquid  fat,  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  camphor. 

From  the  fat,  Marsson  (Annalen,  41, 
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isolated  lauric  acid  C12H24O2.  It  was  subse- 
quently found  in  numerous  other  fats  (c/. 
HeintZy  J.  pr.  Chem.  [i.]  66,  1).  Glycerin 
trilaurate  or  irUaurxn  C3H5(CiaH„0.),  is 
associated  in  the  fat  with  the  slycerides  of 
oleic,  linoleic,  palmitic,  myristic,  and  stearic  acids 
(Staub,  Nat.  Disp.  1886,  874).^ 

The  analytical  constants  of  the  expressed 
oil  after  being  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  are 
given  by  Matthes  and  Sander  (Arch.  Pharm. 
1908,  246,  165),  who  have  also  investigated  the 
resinous  unsaponifiable  matter  which  is  present 
in  the  fatty  oiL  This  was  found  to  contain 
myricyl  alcohol ;  a  phytosterol  0t7H44O,HiO, 
colourless  needles,  m.p.  132°-133*';  a  hydio- 
earbon,  laurane  CaoH4„  which  crystallises  from 
jklcohol  in  slender  needles,  melting  at  69° ;  and 
an  aromatic  unsaturated  oily  substance. 

Bonastre  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [ii]  10,  36;  11, 
3)  was  the  first  to  distil  a  volatile  oil  from  bay 
berries;  yield  1  p.c.  It  has  been  studied  by 
Forcke  (Arch.  Pharm.  [ii.]  17,  177);  Brandes 
{Otid,  [ii],  22,  160);  Bley  (Rep.  Pharm.  48, 
96);  Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  17,  3; 
25,  1) ;  Bias  (Annalen,  134,  1);  Wallach  {ibid. 
252,  94) ;  and  Briihl  and  MiiUer  (Ber.  25,  547). 
The  specimen  examined  by  the  last-mentioned 
investigators  distilled  between  175°  and  275° 
under  ordinary  pressure  and  left  a  viscid  residue. 
The  distillate  contained  lauric  acid,  and  after 
treatment  with  potash  and  digestion  with 
sodium,  yielded  a  liquid,  b.p.  167M71°.  This 
liquid  was  found  to  consist  of  cineol,  pinene, 
and  other  hydrocarbons,  and  is  probably  the 
substance  described  as  laurene  by  the  earlier 
observers.  The  crude  oil  also  contains  large 
proportions  of  alcoholic  or  ketonio  compounds 
which,  like  menthol  or  camphor,  combine  with 
sodium,  the  salts  so  formed  being  decomposed 
by  water. 

Bay  camphor  or  laurin  CstH^O,  was  iso- 
lated by  Bonastre  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [ii.]  10,  32) 
and  further  investigated  by  I>el£Fs  (*1.  pr.  Chem. 
[i],  58, 434)  and  Marsson  (Annalen,  41, 329).  The 
yield  is  about  1  p.c.  It  consists  of  prismatic 
crystals  without  taste  or  smell.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is 
chemically  neutral  and  indifferent. 

The  leaves  of  Laurvs  nobilis  also  contain  a 
volatile  oil,  D  0-9215-O-9361 ;  ai>-15-95°;  yield 
2*4  p.c.  Examined  by  Thoms  and  MoUe  (Arch. 
Pharm.  1004,  242,  161),  free  acetic,  Mobutyric, 
and  (i>o  ?)  valeric  acids  were  found  to  be  present, 
also  about  1*7  p.c.  of  free  eugenol  and  about 
0*4  p.c.  of  eugenolic  esters.  The  acicf  obtained 
by  hydrolysing  the  oil  bv  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  consisted  mainly  of  acetic  acid ;  the 
other  volatile  acids  present  were  probably 
valeric  and  hexoic.  A  monobasic  acid  CioH^fO^, 
m.p.  146°-147°,  was  also  obtained.  On  frac- 
tionating the  oU,  after  the  removal  of  the  free 
acids,  phenols,  and  esters,  cineol  was  obtained. 
The  yield  of  cineol  was  equal  to  50  p.c.  of  the 
original  oil.  From  fractions  between  212°  and 
230°,  gerauiol  was  isolated.  The  fractions  of  a 
still  higher  boiling- point  contain  oxygenated 
compounds,  probably  a  sesquiterpene  alcohol 
associated  with  a  sesquiterpene.  These  frac- 
tions, and  also  the  original  oil,  give  an  intense 
blue  coloration  when  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  bromine  vapour  is  blown  over  the 
surface  of  the  solution. 


The  volatile  oil  of  the  leaves  of  the  allied 
Califomian  laurel,  UmbeUularia  californica 
(Nutt.),  contains  the  following  substances  in 
approximately  the  percentages  given  :  eugenol, 
1*7;  Z  pinene,  6*0 ;  cineol,  20*0 ;  urobellulone, 
60*0 ;  sairole,  a  very  small  proportion  ;  eugenol 
methyl  ether,  10*0 ;  and  traces  of  fatty  acids. 
Utnbellulone  C|oH,40  is  a  colourless  oil, 
boiling  at  219°-220*  (749  mm.),  [alD-37°,  and 
has  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  mint.  It  is 
a  ketone ;  for  constitution  and  properties  v, 
Semmler,  Ber.  1908,  41,  3988 ;  cf,  also  Tutin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  93,  252.  , 

The  volatile  oils  obtained  from  Laurus  nobtlis 
must  not  be  confused  with  others  bearing  similar 
names,  such  as  commercial  bay  oil  or  bayberry 
leaf  oil  {OUum  Pimentae,  U.S.P.)  distilled  from 
the  leaves  of  the  West  Indian  tree  Pimenta  acris 
(Kostel.),  which  is  the  flavouring  agent  in  the 
toilet  preparation  known  as  bay  rum  (Markoe, 
Pharm.  J.  [iii],  8, 1005  ;  Ruse,  ibid,  [iii],  13,  39) ; 
laurel  oil  of  Guiana,  natural  oil  of  laurel,  or 
ocotea  oil,  derived  from  a  tree  of  Spanish  Guiana 
(Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  1, 43  ;  2, 121) ;  or 
oil  of  common  or  cherry  laurel,  Pruntis  Lauro- 
reragfis  (Linn.)  which  is  similar  to  volatile  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  G.  B. 

LAUTARITE.  Calcium  iodate  Ca(IO,)„ 
crystallised  in  the  monoclinio  system.  The  larse 
(up  to  20  grams),  colourless  or  yellowish  crystids 
are  prismatic  in  habit  and  usually  arranged  in 
radiating  groups.  Sp.gr.  4*59  ;  slightly  soluble 
in  water;  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
evolution  of  chlorine.  The  mineral  is  found  in 
the  Chilean  nitrate  deposits,  especially  at  the 
Lautaro  works  near  Taltal,  where  it  is  often 
embedded  in  bands  of  gypsum.  Since  these 
deposits  are  the  principal  source  of  iodine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  minerals  lautarite  and  dietzeite 
(q.v,)  are  there  widely  disseminated.  Crystals 
of  calcium  iodate  have  been  obtained  artificially 
from  fusion  in  sodium  nitrate.  L.  J.  S. 

LAUTH'S  VIOLET  v.  Ahinbs  ;  Mxthylenb 

BLUE. 

LAVA.  A  name  of  Italian  origin  applied 
not  only  to  the  molten  material  poured  out  on 
the  earth's  surface  by  volcanoes,  but  also  to  the 
same  material  after  its  solidification  as  a  volcanic 
rock.  The  petrological  term  magma  is  applied  to 
the  molten  material  itself,  whether  erupted  at  the 
earth's  surface  or  not,  and  from  which  igneous 
rocks  of  whatever  kind  have  consolidated, 
including  the  deep-seated  plutonic  rocks  {e.g. 
granite)  as  well  as  the  surface  lavas  or  volcanic 
rocks.  Such  material  consists  in  all  cases 
mainly  of  silicates,  but  with  a  wide  range  in 
composition — from  *  acid  *  to  '  basic."  The 
silica  percentage  may  vary  between  80  and  40, 
the  balance  consisting  mainly  of  oxides  of 
aluminium,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium,  together  with  some  water. 
In  the  most  acid  types  {e,g.  rhyolite)  the  excess 
of  silica  over  that  required  to  form  silicates  is 
present  as  quartz,^  whilst  in  the  most  basic 
types  {e.g.  limburgitc)  the  excess  of  bases 
separate  out  as  magnetite  and  ilmenite,  or  less 
often  as  corundum  and  spinel  As  examples  of 
the  extremes  in  composition  of  lavas,  the 
following  analyses  (by  J.  H    Player)  may  be 

^  Except,  of  course,  In  the  case  of  wholly  glassy 
rocks,  Id  which  no  minerals  have  crystalliaed  oui.c 
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quoted :     I.    rhyolite    from    C.    Antrim ;     II. 
limburgite  from  Haddingtonshire : 

SiOt  TIO.  AlsO.  FetO.  FeO  CaO  MgO  E.O  NosO  HtO 

I.  70  4  --     14-2       1-6     —    0-6    —     42     1"8     IS 

U.  40  2  20    12-8      4*0.  10-4 10-4  11-9  0-8     27     3-4 

The  rocks  of  the  more  acid  t^e  are  paler  in 
colour  and  lower  in  density,  whilst  those  of  the 
more  basic  types  are  darker  and  heavier.  The 
former  are  also  much  more  viscous  and  less 
ready  to  crystallise  than  the  latter.  The  texture 
of  volcanic  rocks  depends  very  much  oil  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  consolidated. 
When  cooling  has  taken  place  rapidly  glasses 
are  formed  {e,g,  obsidian,  q.v.,  or  volcanic  glass), 
whilst  if  the  cooling  has  been  prolonged  the 
whole  material  may  be  crystallised.  Usually, 
both  glassy  and  crystalline  material  are  inter- 
mingled, the  small  crvstals  being  set  in  a  glassy 
base.  With  the  release  of  pressure  accom- 
panying the  pouring  out  of  lavas,  the  water  and 
gases  occluded  in  the  magma  give  rise  to 
vesicular  cavities  in  the  mass,  in  which  secondary 
minerals  are  frequently  segregated.  An  extreme 
example  of  this  is  afiforded  by  pumice  (q.v,). 
Volcanic  rocks,  representing  the  lava-flows  of 
ancient  volcanoes,  occur  interbedded  with  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  all  geological  periods. 
They  find  many  practical  applications,  e.g.  as 
building  stones,  paving  stones,  road-metcd, 
concrete,  millstones,  &c.  The  leading  types — 
rhyolite,  obsidian,  pumice,  trachyte,  andesite, 
phonolite,  basalt — are  further  described  under 
their  respective  headings  (q.v.). 

Much  detailed  petrographical  study  and 
numerous  chemical  analyses  have  been  made  of 
lavas,  and  many  names  have  been  introduced 
for  special  varieties.  Reference  may  be  made  to 
the  text-books  of  geology  {e.g.  Sir  A.  Geikie)  and 
petrology  (Sir  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  A.  Barker,  F.  H. 
Hatch,  J.  P.  Jddings,  H.  Rosenbusch,  and  F. 
Zirkel).  See  also  F.  W,  Clarke,  The  Data  of 
Geochemistry,  Bull.  U.S.  GeoL  Survey,  1908,  No. 
330  ;  4th  ed.  1920,  No.  695.  A  large  number  of 
analyses  are  tabulated  by  H.  S.  Washington, 
Prof.  Paper  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1917,  No.  99. 
The  lava  lakes  of  Hawaii  afiFord  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  molten  lava,  see 
F.  A.  Perret,  Amer.  J.  Sci.  1913,  vols.  36  and  36  ; 
T.  A.  Jagger,  ibid,  1915,  vols.  39  and  40. 

L.  J.  S. 

LAVENDER,  OIL  OF,  v.  Oils,  Essential. 

LAXANS,  LAXATOL,  LAXEN,  LAXIN, 
LAXOIN  {Pergen),  Trade  names  for  phenol 
phthalein  when  used  as  a  purgative. 

LAZULITE.  A  comparatively  rare  mineral 
occurring  as  sky-blue  monoclinic  crystals  of 
pyramidal  habit.  It  is  a  basic  phosphate  of 
aluminium,  magnesium,  and  ferrous  iron, 
Al,(Fe,Mg)(OH),P,Og.  This  name  is  easily 
confused  with  the  name  lazurite  {v.  Lafis- 
lazuli).  L.  J.  S. 

LAZURITE  r.  Lapis-lazuli. 

LEAD.  Syns.  Blei;  Plomb. ;  Plumbum, 
Sym.  Pb.    At.wt.  2072. 

Occurrence. — ^Native  lead  is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Grassington  and  Alston  Moor,  in  certain 
mines  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico, 
and  according  to  Koksharow  (J.  Min.  1875,  873) 
in  the  Kirghls  Steppe,  where  it  occurs  in  horn- 
stone  associated  with  heavy  spar  and  cerussite  ; 
also  in  the  gold  washings  of  Katharinenburg,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  grains  tggether  with  gold, 


magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores ;  also  in  India 
(Geol.  Survey,  India,  List  of  Minerals),  and  in 
Sweden,  where  it  has  been  formed  from  some 
naturally-occurring  compound  by  reduction  with 
arsenious  acid.  Some  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  native  lead  are  given  by  Liversedge,  in  his 
Minerals  of  New  South  Wales. 

A  large  numb^  of  lead  compounds  are  found 
in  nature,  but  only  comparatively  few  can  be 
considered  as  ores. 

The  principal  ores  of  lead  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  are  gcUena,  cerussite,  anglesite.  Other 
less  important  naturally  occurring  compounds 
of  lead  are  pyromorphite,  mimetite,  maUockite, 
mendipite,  phosgenite,  lead  ochre,  minium.  These 
are  dealt  with  under  special  titles. 

The  association  of  small  quantities  of  lead 
with  uranium  minerals  was  noted  by  Hillebrand 
and  made  the  subject  of  particular  study  by 
Boltwood,  who  suggested  that  the  lead  might 
be  the  product  of  the  disintegration  of  uranium 
(Amer.  J.  Sci.  1905,  22,  253 ;  1907,  23,  77). 
The  development  of  this  idea  has  led  many 
chemists,  in  recent  years,  to  the  extraction  and 
determination  of  the  equivalent  weisht  of  the 
lead  from  radio-active  minerals  {v.  infra). 

Most  ores  of  lead  contain  silver  which  may 
be  present  either  as  the  native  metal  or,  in  the 
case  of  sulphide  ores,  as  argentito  or  some 
mineral  rich  in  silver,  such  as  tetrahedrite. 
Oxidised  ores  (sulphate  and  carbonate)  generally 
contain  silver  as  halide.  The  amount  of  silver 
varies  very  greatly ;  it  is  usually  of  the  order 
0*01  to  0*1  p.c.  Some  ores,  however,  especially 
the  sedigenetic  ores,  are  practically  free  from 
silver,  whilst,  at  the  other  extreme,  some  are 
so  rich  as  to  be  regarded  as  silver  ores.  Since 
the  silver  passes  into  the  lead  when  the  ores  are 
smelted  and  is  almost  completely  recovered 
from  the  lead  by  the  processes  of  desilverisation 
and  cupellation,  and  since  most  of  the  silver  in 
the  world  is  produced  by  these  methods  from 
argentiferous  lead  ores,  the  metallurgy  of 
silver,  in  so  far  as  this  metal  is  won  from  lead 
ores,  will  be  described  in  the  following  pages. 

Galena  is  the  souree  of  most  of  tne  lead  of 
commeree.  Its  chief  modes  of  occurrence  are 
in  veins,  more  or  less  vertical  and  often  occupying 
small  fault-fissures;  and  in  flats,  or  offshoots 
from  veins,  usually  following  roughly  the 
bedding-planes  and  replacing  limestone.  Irre- 
gular impregnations  of  porous  rocks  like  sand- 
stone constitute  an  important  souree  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany  and  America.  The  galena  in 
such  cases  is  usually  segregated  into  nodules, 
and  is  remarkably  free  from  silver,  and  the  size 
of  the  ore- bodies  and  the  ease  with  which  thev 
can  be  worked  compensates  for  their  low  lead- 
content. 

Distribution  op  Lead  Ores. 
In  the  British  Islands,  lead  ore  occurs  in 
rocks  of  all  geological  ages  from  the  Ordoviciau 
to  the  Triassic,  but  it  is  particularly  abundant 
in  veins  in  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  of 
Shropshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Montgomery- 
shire, of  Leadhills  and  Wanlochhead  in  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  in  veins  and  flats 
in  rocks  of  Carboniferous  (Mountain  Limestone) 
age  of  Derbyshire,  Flintshire,  Denbighshire, 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  granite  of  Wicklow  and  the 
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Isle  of  Man  and  in  the  killas  (Devonian)  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

In  Germany,  lead  mines  are  worked  in 
Devonian  strata  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lahn 
and  Sieg  and  in  the  Hartz.  In  the  latter 
district  there  are  three  centres — viz.  (1)  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clausthal ;  (2)  the  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Andreasberg ;  and  (3)  those  at 
Rammelsberg,  near  Qoslar.  The  Freiberg  mines 
are  in  gneiss  and  yield  a  highly  argentiferous 
^ena.  The  Silesian  lead  ores  are  found  in 
irregular  deposits  in  the  musohelkalk,  and  are 
associated  with  ores  of  zinc  and  iron.  A 
remarkable  stratified  deposit  of  lead  ore  of 
Triassic  age  is  that  of  Mechemich  in  the  Eifel, 
where  a  bed  of  sandstone  is  studded  in  places 
with  nodules  formed  of  sand  grains  cemented 
together  by  galena. 

The  mines  of  Bleiberg  and  Raibel  in  Carinthia 
are  among  the  most  important  lead  mines  in 
Austria.  Here  "the  ore  is  a  verv  pure  galena 
associated  with  molybdate  of  leaa,  and  is  found 
in  limestones  of  the  Triassic  formation.  At 
Pzibram,  in  Bohemia,  the  veins  are  in  Silurian 
strata,  and  yield  a  galena  very  rich  in  silver. 
The  mines  are  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet 
deep. 

Lead  is  found  in  almost  every  province  in 
Spain,  the  chief  workings  being  those  of  the 
provinces  Jaen,  Murcia,  and  Almeria.  In  the 
province  of  Jaen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linares, 
two  distinct  systems  of  veins  occur  traversing 
the  Triassic  sandstone  and  the  underlying 
granite.  In  the  district  round  Oarthagena  in 
Murcia,  the  lead  ores  occur  in  veins  in  stratified 
and  irregular  deposits  in  Silurian  rocks  and 
trachytes.  In  the  province  of  Almeria  lead  is 
found  in  veins  in  the  mica  schists  and  clay  slates 
of  the  Sierra  Almagrera.  Some  of  the  ore  of 
this  district  is  highly  argentiferous. 

The  chief  Italian  sources  of  lead  are  in 
Sardinia,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  types 
— (1)  Ore  masses  interstratified  in  Silurian  rocks, 
as  in  the  mine  of  Monteponi ;  (2)  veins  traversing 
Silurian  clav  slates,  as  in  the  Montevecchio 
mine,  one  of  the  most  important  lead  mines  in 
Europe  ;  and  (3)  lodes  traversing  Silurian  lime- 
stones, e.g.  Malacalzetta.  The  ore  of  the 
Montevecchio  mine  consists  of  galena  mixed 
with  blende,  iron  pyrites,  heavy  spar,  siderite, 
and  copper  pyrites.  It  is  poor  in  silver,  whilst 
that  at  Malacalzetta  carries  about  40  oz.  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  In  Sardinia,  the  ore  is,  in 
all  cases,  galena.  There  are  numerous  deposits 
of  lead  ore  (galena)  on  the  mainland.  In  the 
Brusmipiano  mine,  in  the  district  of  Milan, 
galena  is  found  associated  with  cerussite,  iron 
pyrites,  jamesonite,  copper  pyrites,  and  mala- 
chite. At  the  Morso  Alto  mine,  and  at  the 
Boltino  mine  in  the  mining  district  of  Florence, 
the  galena  worked  is  rich  in  silver,  and  at  the 
latter  mine  is  associated  with  f  ahlerz,  boumonite, 
and  native  antimony  ore. 

The  deposits  of  lead  ores  in  Portugal  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  Spain.  The  most 
important  district  is  that  of  Mutola,  near  the 
Guadiana.  The  galena  contains  about  24  qz. 
of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  the  cerussite  and 
anglesite  associated  with  it  are  frequently  much 
richer. 

In  Greece,  ores  of  lead,  silver,  and  zinc 
occur  in  mica  schists,  limestones,  granites,  and 


trachytes,  sometimes  in  irregular  masses  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  lodes.  The  chief 
mining  district  is  that  of  Laurium,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Attica.  The  ore  has  been 
wrought  and  smelted  there  from  the  earliest 
times. 

In  Sweden  argentiferous  lead  ores  occur  in 
veins  in  granular  limestones,  interstratified  with 
schists.  The  chief  mines  are  those  of  Sala,  of 
Lofas  in  Dalaoarlia,  and  of  Guldmenshytta  in 
Westmanland. 

In  France  galena  containing  silver  and  asso- 
ciated with  blende  and  iron  pyrites  occurs  at 
Poullaouen  in  lodes  traversing  clay  slates  of 
Silurian  age.  The  lodes  at  Huelgoet  yield,  in 
addition  to  argentiferous  galena,  cerussite,  pyro- 
morphite,  and  also  native  silver  and  horn  silver. 
Galena  is  found  and  worked  in  several  localities 
in  France ;  the  most  important  mines  are  those 
of  Pontgibaud  in  the  Puy-de-D6me,  where  lead 
lodes  are  worked  which  traverse  rocks  con- 
sisting of  granite,  eneiss,  and  schists,  broken 
through  by  dykes  of  porphyry,  and  covered  by 
sheets  of  basaltic  lava  and  beds  of  cinder. 
The  galena  is  argentiferous,  and  is  accompanied 
by  blende  or  iron  pyrites,  and  occasionally 
fahl  ore. 

In  Belgium,  a  productive  lead  mine  exists 
at  Bleiberg,  near  Moresnet,  where  a  vein  is 
worked  which  traverses  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  the  Coal  Measures. 

Lead  ores  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Russia,  e.g,  at  Ekaterinenburg  in  the  Urals, 
and  in  the  Caucasus.  In  Poland  there  are 
deposits  of  galena  in  the  dolomites  of  the 
Muschelkalk,  which  have  been  worked  for 
centuries.  The  most  remarkable  mines  are 
those  near  Olkusk  and  Boleslaw.  Lodes  of  lead 
ores  occur  near  Chasing  and  Kielc^  in  rocks  of 
Devonian  age.  Galena  associated  with  fahl  ore, 
molybdenite,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and 
blende  occurs  in  deposits  in  the  mining  district 
of  Nertschinsk  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

Rich  ores  of  silver  and  lead  occur  in  the 
northern  Shan  States  of  Burma,  and  were 
formerly  worked  by  the  Chinese  for  the  sake  of 
the  silver.  Interest  in  this  source  of  lead  and 
silver  has  been  revived,  the  old  slass  at  Bawdwin 
have  been  resmelted  and  ore  has  been  raised  in 
large  quantitv  during  recent  years. 

AustrcilMta, — In  Victoria,  galena  occurs  in 
several  localities ;  that  at  St.  Amaud  is  argenti- 
ferous. In  New  South  Wales  are  the  famous 
deposits  of  Broken  Hill,  where  the  galena  is 
intimately  mixed  with  zinc  blende.  Much 
cerussite  has  also  been  raised  from  this  locality. 
In  South  Australia,  the  mines  of  argentiferous 
galena  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
colony,  near  Cape  Jervis.  In  the  Champion 
Bay  district  of  Western  Australia  both  lead 
and  copper  ores  have  been  found  in  gneissic 
rocks.  Argentiferous  galena  has  been  found  in 
Tasmania,  at  the  Penguin,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mounts  Roland  and  Claude.  Galena 
containing  silver  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
gold-bearing  reefs  of  Coromandel  and  Thames, 
New  Zealand. 

Africa, — Argentiferous  lead  and  copper  ores 
are  found  in  some  mines  in  Algeria,  and  lead 
ores  are  known  to  exist  in  different  parts  of 
South  Africa;  these  ores  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  limestone  formation  extending  from  the 
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junction  of  the  Vaal  with  the  Orange  River  in  a 
northerly  and  then  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Rustenbni^,  in  the  north-west  of  the  TransvaaL 
There  is  evidence  of  these  ores  having  at  one 
time  been  worked  by  the  natives. 

Ameriea. — In  the  United  States  of  America, 
argentiferous  galena,  associated  with  blende, 
iron,  and  copper  pyrites,  occurs  in  the  form  of 
veins,  in  the  Atlantic  States;  in  the  Azoic 
slates  of  New  York  and  in  the  New  England 
States ;  in  the  State  of  New  York  it  occurs  in 
irregular  deposits  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 
The  chief  lead  districts  are,  however,  those  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Missouri. 
The  Upper  Mississippi  lead  district  is  comprised 
within  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  the  chief  lead-producing  district  being  that 
ol  the  fiM-named  State. .  The  deposits  of  lead 
ore  are  found  in  the  *  galena  *  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  the  Trenton  period  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation,  and  cover  an  area  of  about 
140  geographical  square  miles.  These  deposits 
assume  a  variety  of  forms,  e.g,  the  sheet,  a  solid 
mass  of  ore  filling  a  vertical  fissure ;  this  is  the 
most  characteristic  mode  of  occurrence.  In 
addition,  other  forms  are  distinguished,  such  as 
an  opening^  a  crevice  with  pocket  openings,  cave 
openings,  flat  sheets,  and  vertical  openings,  in 
all  of  which  masses  of  lead  ore  occur  in  fissures 
in  the  limestone.  The  principal  ore  is  a  very 
pure  galena,  poor  in  silver;  it  is  accompanied 
by  blende  and  zinc  carbonate  and  a  brown  iron 
ore.  The  chief  deposits  of  the  Missouri  district 
are  aitoated  in  the  counties  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson.  The  galena  is  usually 
aasociated  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and  at 
the  famous  Lamotte  mine,  with  nickel  and 
cobalt  ores.  In  Utah  and  the  Western  States, 
laige  and  irregular  deposits  of  highly  argenti- 
ferous lead  ore  occur. 

In  Canada  salena  is  found  in  several  locali- 
ties around  Lake  Superior,  a  remarkable  vein 
occurring  at  Silver  Lake,  some  six  miles  north- 
ward from  Thunder  Bay.  A  finely  crystallised 
variety  of  galena  has  been  found  on  the  East 
Main  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  strata  similar 
to  those  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Mississippi 
district. 

In  Mexico  lead  ores  are  found  in  the  mines  at 
Goanaxuato  and  La  Ooncepcion,  and  lodes  con- 
taining argentiferous  galena,  quartz  and  calc 
spar  occur  in  the  mining  district  of  Tatatila  and 
2omelahnacan. 

The  lead-production  of  the  world  for  the 
year  before  the  great  European  war  (1913)  was 
1,142,264  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  ==1000  kilos 
^2204  lbs. =0-98  long  or  ordinary  ton).  Of  this 
vast  quantity  no  less  than  83  p.c.  came  from  the 
f oUowing  five  countries : — 


Italy,  21;  Greece,  18;  Canada,  17.  Smaller 
amounts,  from  1000  to  3000  tons,  were  produced 
by  Japan,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

For  methods  of  assaying  lead  ores,  v.  art. 

ASSAYINQ. 

The  following  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
extraction  of  lead  is  effected : — 

I.  Method  of  double  decomposition,  otherwise 
known  as  the  roastiug-and-reaction,  or  air- 
reduction  process.  As  the  last  name  implies, 
air  aids  in  the  reduction,  and  it  does  so  in  the 
following  manner : 

When  galena  is  roasted  at  a  moderate  heat, 
it  is  partially  converted  into  the  oxide,  and  a 
portion  is  also  oxidised  to  the  sulphate ;  if,  after 
this  roasting  the  temperature  be  raised,  the  un- 
altered galena  reacts  on  the  lead  oxide  and  sul- 
phate formed  in  the  previous  stage,  and  metallic 
tead  is  produced,  sulphur  dioxide  being  evolved. 

These  reactions  are  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing equations : 

,  ,  i2PbS+30,=2Pb04-2SO,. 

WiPbS4-20,=PbS04. 

,,,  jPbS-i-2PbO=3Pb-fSO,. 

^*>  iPbS+PbS04=2Pb+2SO,. 

The  second  equation  must  be  regarded  as 
a  summary  one,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  direct  oxidation  of  lead  sulphide  to  sulphate. 
Probably  all  the  lead  sulphate  arises  from  reac- 
tion of  lead  oxide  and  sulphur  trioxide,  the 
latter  being  produced  by  oxidation  of  sulphur 
dioxide. 

i  The  reversibility  of  the  reactions  under  (6) 
was  indicated  by  Jenkins  and  Smith  (Joum. 
Chem.  Soc.  1897,  71,  666)  in  their  study  of  the 
action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  lead.  Each  equa- 
tion represents  a  system  of  three  components 
in  four  phases  and  is  thus  univariant.  The 
pressure  of  the  gaseous  phase,  when  equilibrium 
is  attained,  should  thus  be  a  function  of  the 
temperature.  This  deduction  from  the  phase 
law  was  confirmed  by  Schenck  and  Rassbach 
(Ber.  1907,  40,  2185,  2947  ;  1908,  41,  2917). 

The  interpretation  of  the  data  of  experiment 
is,  however,  rendered  difficult  by  the  formation 
of  basic  sulphates,  which  increases  the  number 
of  phases  present  and  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
{see  W.  Reinders,  Proc.  K.  akad.  Wetensch, 
1914,  17,  703).  Some  idea  of  the  pressure  at 
equilibrium  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  for  the 
reaction  between  sulphide  and  sulphate  may 
be  gaiaed  from  the  following  table  : 


U.8.A.      . 

Spain 

Uermany 

Australia 

Mexico 


396,034  metric  tons 
203,000 
181,000 
116,000 
66,630 


Temp,  (degrees 
centigrade). 
600 
635 
665 
695 
713 
723 


Pressure  (mm. 

mercury). 

39 

98 

201 

402 

590 

735 


Owing  to  internal  conditions,  the  Mexican 
cmtpat  was  only  about  half  the  normal  durins 
that  year.  The  United  Kingdom  produced 
48,962  metric  tons,  30,000  of  which  were  derived 
from  imported  ores.  The  production,  in 
thooaands  of  metorio  tons,  from  other  countries 
was :   Belgium,  35 ;  France,  28 ;   Austria,  22 ; 


The  reversible  reaction  between  sulphide  and 
oxide,  viz.  PbS+2PbO=3Pb-f  SO,,  becomes 
appreciable  at  a  temperature  (650''0.),  about  lOO** 
higher  than  that  between  sulphide  and  sulphate, 
and  similar  gaseous  pressures  are  attained  at 
correspondingly  higher  temperatures. 

II.  Method  of  roasting  and  subsequent  re- 
duction of  the  oxidised  compounds  by  means  of 
carbon. 

III.  The    precipitation  9cbiy  ^i^n-reduction 
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process,  in  which  iron  is  used  to  effect  the 
removal  of  sulphur. 

The  treatment  of  a  lead  ore  frequently  re- 
quires th^  use  of  two,  sometimes  of  all  the  above 
processes. 

The  smelting  of  lead  ores,  of  which  galena  is 
the  principal  one,  is  carried  out  either  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  blast  furnaces,  or  shallow 
hearths.  The  ore  from  the  mines  is  dressed 
and  freed  as  far  as  possible  by  mechanical 
means  from  the  various  minerals  and  gangue 
material  with  which  it  is  mixed 

Smelting  in  Reverbebatory  Furnaces. 

The  Flintshire  process  is  an  example  of  the 
method  by  double  decomposition  carried  out  in 
reverberatory  furnaces,  which  vary  somewhat 
in  construction  and  dimensions. 

The  following  is  a  description  given  by  Phillipb 
of  a  Flintshire  furrtuce  : 

The  length  of  the  hearth  is  usually  about  11 
feet,  and  its  width  9  feet,  and  under  this  is  an 
arched  vault,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
bed  to  the  fire-bridge.  The  hearth  is  made  of 
slag,  moulded  into  the  proper  form  when  in  a 
plastic  and  semi-fluid  state.  Towards  the  centre 
of  the  hearth  is  a  depression  in  which  the  fused 
metal  accumulates,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
is  situated  the  tap-hole.  The  fireplace  is  at  one 
end,  and  before  reaching  the  cavity  of  the 
furnace  the  flame  has  to  pass  over  a  fire-bridge 
about  2  feet  in  width,  and  from  12  to  14  inches 
below  the  arch.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  hearth  are  openings  communicating  with 
the  flue  in  connection  with  a  lofty  chimney. 
The  fuel  is  supplied  through  a  door  at  one  end 
of  the  fireplace,  in  addition  to  which  the  furnace 
is  furnished  with  six  working  doors,  about  9 
inches  by  12,  protected  by  heavv  cast-iron  frames 
built  into  the  brickwork  and  closed  by  iron 
plates,  which  can  be  easily  removed  when  re- 
quired. The  bottom  of  this  furnace  is  made 
nearly  level  with  the  doors  on  one  of  the  sides, 
but  is  inclined  towards  the  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  from  18  to  20  inches  below  the  middle 
door,  where  it  communicates  with  the  tap-hole, 
beneath  which  a  cast-iron  tapping  pot  is  set  in 
the  ground.  In  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  a 
hopper,  from  which  a  fresh  charge  of  ore  is  let 


into  the  well  of  the  furnace.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  doors  are  opened  to  cool  the  furnace, 
and  when  the  charge  has  become  as  pasty  as 
ordinary  mortar,  it  is  pushed  back  from  the  well 
and  spread  over  the  higher  part  of  the  bed.  The 
doors  are  again  closed  and  the  temperature 
raised  by  admtion  of  fresh  fuel ;  in  this  way  the 
charge  is  rapidly  run  down  into  the  well  of 
the  furnace,  and  when  this  is  accomplished, 
some  slaked  lime  is  thrown  on  to  the  surface  and, 
by  means  of  a  rake,  thoroughly  mixed  up  with 
the  charge.  Thus  the  slags  and  unreduced  ore 
are  cooled  and  rendered  sufficiently  pasty  to 
allow  of  their  being  again  removed  and  spread 
over  the  higher  portions  of  the  furnace  bed, 
where  they  are  again  calcined  as  in  the  first 
operation.  This  calcination  lasts  about  half  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  this  stage,  the  temperature 
is  again  raised,  and  tke  whole  charge  is  melted 
down  into  the  well.  During  this  stage  it  is 
customary  to  throw  a  little  coal  slack  on  to  the 
charge.  When  the  charge  has  collected  in  the 
well,  some  slaked  lime  is  thrown  on  to^it,  and 
the  slags  pushed  back  on  to  the  sloping  side 
of  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  drain.  The  lead 
which  has  collected  in  the  well  is  now  tapped, 
and  the  slags,  technically  known  as  grey  slaffs, 
are  withdrawn  in  pasty  lumps  through  the 
doors  at  the  back  of  the  furnace.  The  surface 
of  the  metal  in  the  tapping  pot  is  covered  by 
slags  and  mattes,  which  retain  mechanically  a 
considerable  proportion  of  metallic  lead,  the 
separation  of  which  is  effected  by  stirring  with 
a  paddle  and  throwing  on  to  the  surface  some 
coal  slack,  which  is  well  worked  up  with  the 
molten  metal.  A  considerable  evolution  of  gas 
takes  place ;  this  is  ignited,  and  the  heat  pro- 
duced suffices  to  melt  and  liberate  the  metal 
confined  in  the  slag.  The  slag  is  then  skimmed 
off,  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  the  lead  ladled 
out  into  cast-iron  moulds. 

Before  introducing  another  charge,  the  tap- 
hole  is  opened  to  allow  the  lead  produced  from 
the  slag  and  skimmings  to  run  into  tfan  metal  pot, 
where  it  remains  until  the  next  charge  is  run  off. 
The  tap-hole  is  again  closed,  and  another  charge 
of  ore  dropped  into  the  furnace  from  the  hopper. 

This  process  may,  therefore,  be  summarised 
as  follows : — 

(1)  Calcination  of  the  ore  at  a  low  tempera- 


down  as  soon  as  that  which  is  being  worked  is  :  ture,  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  lead  sulphide 


withdrawn. 

In  working  this  process,  the  charge  (con- 
sisting of  21  cwt.  in  N.  Wales,  and  from  12-14 
cwt.  in  the  north  of  England)  is  let  down 
into  the  furnace,  which  is  still  hot  from  a  pre 


is  converted  into  lead  oxide  and  lead  sulphate. 

(2)  Melting  down  of  the  charge,  during  which 
the  unaltered  lead  sulphide  reacts  upon  the  oxi- 
dised products  and  separation  of  lead  occurs. 

(3)  The  admixture  of  lime  with  the  molten 


vious  working,  and  is  spread  evenly  over  the  i  charge  and  the  *  setting  up  '  of  the  slag  ;  further 
surface  of  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  care  being  [  separation  of  lead  from  the  interaction  of  the 
taken  to  prevent  it  dropping  into  the  depression  |  sulphide  and  the  oxidised  compounds  of  lead, 
in  the  furnace-bed  or  weU.  During  the  first  hour  and  the  production  of  an  excess  of  lead  oxide  and 
and  a  half,  the  charge  is  frequently  stirred,  and  !  lead  sulphate  over  the  lead  sulphide  present. 


the  supply  of  air  carefully  regulated  so  that  the 
temperature  is  kept  sufiBciently  high  to  ensure 
the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  galena,  but 
not  high  enough  to  cause  the  charge  to  melt. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  doors  are  closed, 
the  fire  is  made  up,  the  temperature  raised  t6 
bright  redness,  and  maintained  at  this  point 
for  about  25  minutes.  The  charge  becomes 
plastic,  and  reaction  takes  place  ^tween  the 
unaltered  galena  and  the  oxidised  compounds 
of  lead,  and  the  metal  so  formed  runs  down 


(4)  The  tapping  of  the  metal  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  operation,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  slags  in  a  pasty  condition. 

In  Flintshire,  the  ores  smelted  by  this  method 
yield  75-80  p.c.  of  lead  by  the  dry  assay,  and  of 
this,  90  p.c.  is  obtained  by  smelting  in  reverbera- 
tory furnaces,  the  remaining  10  p.c.  being  ob- 
tained by  subsequent  treatment  of  the  slags 
(of  which  about  4  cwt.  per  charge  is  produced) 
and  fume.     The  time  required  for  the  waking 


of  the  change  is  froi^.5.^to  §^hqgg^^^ 
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This  method  is  suitable  for  rich  ores  con- 
taining limited  amounts  of  silica,  pyrites,  and 
calcspar.  If  the  silica  exceeds  4  p.c.  there  is 
danger  of  fusible  lead  sihcate  being  formed. 
Much  pyrites  leads  to  the  formation  of  lead 
matte,  and  more  than  10  p.c.  of  calcspar 
diminishes  the  fusibility  of  the  slags  too  much. 

In  Flintshire,  another  process  of  extraction 
was  used,  similar  to  that  employed  at  one  time 
in  Cornwall,  the  two  stages  of  oxidation  and 
reduction  being  performed  in  separate  furnaces. 

The  methoa  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
different  processes  for  the  extraction  of  lead, 
atilising 

( 1 )  The  air-reduction  process, 

(2)  The  desulphurisation  of  galena  by  iron, 

(3)  The  reduction  of  oxidised  lead  compounds 

by  carbonaceous  fuel. 

The  ore  treated  in  Cornwall  was  essentially 
a  cupriferous  galena  containing  on  the  average 
60  to  70  p.c.  of  lead  and  about  35  ounces  of 
silTer  to  the  ton. 

The  calcination  was  performed  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace  having  three  working  doors, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  furnace,  and  the  third 
on  the  side  opposite  the  fire-bridge,  and  smaller 
than  the  others.  Below  the  bed  of  the  furnace 
was  an  arched  chamber,  into  which  the  calcined 
ore  was  raked  through  holes  in  the  bed  opposite 
each  of  the  lateral  working  doors.  The  furnace 
was  built  of  ordinary  rubble-work,  lined  intem- 
aUy  with  9  inches  of  fire-brick.  The  doors 
were  hung  in  a  oast-iron  framework,  or  had 
the  sides  protected  by  slabs  of  granite.  The 
charge  was  introduced  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof  merely  closed  by  a  slab.  The  charge  varied 
from  25  cwt.  to  3  tons,  but  usually  consisted  of 
about  2  tons,  and  was  spread  over  the  furnace 
bed  and  calcined  at  a  high  temperature,  regulated 
so  as  to  prevent  clotting.  The  operation  lasted 
from  15  to  18  hours,  the  charge  being  raked 
over  every  hour.  At  the  end  it  was  raked 
through  the  holes  in  the  furnace  bed  into  the 
vault  below,  whence  it  was  conveyed  into  the 
flowing  or  melting  fumsu^e,  which  is  similar  to 
the  Flintshire  furnace. 

This  furnace  had  five  working  doors,  a  pair 
on  either  side,  and  the  fifth  on  the  side  opposite 
the  fire-bridge,  as  in  the  calcining  process.  Near 
one  of  the  lateral  working  doors,  the  hearth 
•loped  to  the  one  near  the  bridge,  where  the  tap- 
hole  was  situated,  from  which  the  metal,  &o.,  ran 
into  an  iron  pot  placed  outside  the  furnace,  near 
to  which  was  a  small  pit  to  receive  the  regulus 
or  slurry.  The  metal  pot  was  also  provided 
with  a  channel  to  convey  awav  the  slag. 

The  charge  of  two  tons  of  calcined  ore  was 
brought  into  the  furnace  through  the  back 
worlung  doors,  spread  over  the  sloping  hearth, 
the  doors  closed,  and  the  temperature  raised 
until  the  charge  was  melted  down,  requiring 
some  2  or  3  hours.  With  pure  ores,  the  lead 
produced  in  this  stage  was  tapped  off,  but  more 
usually  the  charge  was  mixed  with  lime  and 
culm  (anthracite  coal)  and  set  up  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  furnace  bed.  When  barytes  was 
present  in  the  charge,  fluorspar  was  used  as  a 
flux,  and  1  or  2  cwt.  of  scrap  iron  was  added  to 
assist  in  the  decomposition  of  the  lead  sulphide. 

The  doors  were  again  closed  and  luted,  and 
the  charge  melted  down.  The  furnace  was  then 
tapped,  and  the  molten  metal  flowed  into  the 


metal  pot,  foUowed  by  the  regulus  or  slurry, 
consisting  chiefly  of  iron  sulphide  and  con- 
taining most  of  the  copper.  The  regulus  ran 
over  from  the  metal  pot  into  the  pit  below,  and 
after  a  time  the  slag  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  lip  of  the  pot  was  then  stopped  with 
ashes,  and  the  flow  of  the  slag  directed  along 
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the  channel  by  which  it  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  building. 

The  whole  operation  of  smelting,  from  the 
time  of  introducing  the  charge  to  the  tapping  of 
the  metal,  took  about  8  hours.  The  slag  was 
generally  sufficiently  free  from  lead  not  to  re- 
quire subsequent  treatment.  The  regulus  was 
treated  for  the  lead  and  silver  it  contained,  and 
then  when  sufficiently  rich  in  copper  sold  to  .the 
copper  smelter. 

In  calcination,  6  cwt.  of  coal  were  required 
for  every  ton  of  ore,  the  melting  down  requiring 
about  8  or  9  cwt.  -The  lead  obtained  was  usually 
hard,  and  required  softening  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture to  remove  the  antimony  which  it  contained. 

A  modification  of  the  Flintshire  process  is 
used  at  Coueron,  Loire  Infdrieure,  France,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description  taken  from 
Phillips's  Elements  of  Metallurgy.  The  con- 
struction of  the  furnaces  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  wood-cuts. 

Fig  1.  is  a  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal  section  on  the  line  CD. 
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Fig.  3  is  a  transverse  section  through  the 
tapping- hole. 

The  fireplace  a  is  of  the  usual  dimensions, 
and  the  hearth  b,  instead  of  being  on  an  arch, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  North  Wales,  is 
supported  on  iron  bars,  on  which  is  laid  a  course 
of  flat  tiles.  A  course  of  fire-bricks  on  edge 
rests  on  the  tiles,  and  over  this  is  the  usual  slag 
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bottom.  The  furnace  has  the  ordinary  number 
of  working  doors,  a,  with  a  fire-door  b,  and  a 
tapping-hole  c ;  there  is  a  small  fireplace  below 
the  pot  d,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  chiUing  of 
the  lead  during  the  process  of  ladlins  into  moulds. 

Although  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to 
the  ordinary  Welsh  furnace,  it  diflfers  from  it  in 
one  important  particular,  namely,  in  having  the 
tapping-pot  placed  near  the  flue  end  instead  of 
under  the  middle  door.  This  arrangement  gives 
a  larger  surface  to  the  hearth  for  roasting  the 
charge,  and  permits  of  the  lead  being  collected 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is 
least  exposed  to  loss  from  volatilisation. 

The  mode  of  working  varies  with  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  ores,  and  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  length  of  time  required  for  roastine. 
Pure  ores,  especially  those  containing  a  notable 
proportion  of  lead  carbonate  or  sulphate,  require 
very  little  roasting,  whilst  those  containing 
blende,  pyrites,  &o.,  must  be  calcined  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  smelting. 

In  general,  the  ores  treated  are  derived  from 
Sardinia,  and  contain  on  an  average  about  81  p.c. 
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of  lead,  chiefly  galena,  carrying  but  little  silver. 
The  cobbled  ores,  before  delivery  to  the  furnace, 
are  ground  between  rollers  and  passed  through 
sieves  of  eight  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  A  charge 
of  ore  weighs  27  cwt. 

Two  men  are  employed  at  each  furnace,  one 
of  whom,  the  chief,  works  on  the  fore-side  and 
takes  the  leading  part  in  the  work. 

In  the  treatment  of  rich  ores,  the  ordinary 
method  of  working  consists  in  roa.sting  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
lead  sulphide  present  in  the  ore  is  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate.  On  raising 
to  bright  redness  the  oxide  and  sulphate  formed 
in  roasting  react  on  the  undecomposed  sulphide 
in  the  charge,  producing  metallic  lead,  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  slag. 

The  process  is  thus  divisible  into  two  well- 
marked  and  distinct  operations : 
I.  Calcination  or  oxidation/ 

II.  Smelting  or  reduction. 

I.  Calcination, — Supposing  a  charge  to  have 
been  just  worked  off  and  the  residual  slags 
withdrawn,  the  furnace  will  be  empty  and  at  a 
red  heat.  The  damper  having  been  lowered,  the 
charge  of  ore  in  the  hopper,  r,  is  let  down 
through  the  opening  in  the  arch,  and  spread 
evenly  over  the  funiace  bottom  by  means  of 
rabbles.  This  done,  the  working-doors  are 
closed,  but  the  fire-door  is  left  open  and  the  fire, 
damped  with  cinders,  in  order  so  to  moderate 


the  heat  that  the  chaige  may  become  red-hot 
without  dotting.  The  charge  is  thus  left  undis- 
turbed for  some  time.  During  the  first  hour  it 
is  once  or  twice  lightly  rabbled  ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  after  being  well  turned  with 
the  paddle,  it  will  be  found  to  be  red-hot  through- 
out. The  damper  is  then  lowered  so  as  to  leave 
just  sufficient  (fraught  for  the  free  escape  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  calcination.  The  working- 
doors  are  now  left  partially  open  to  admit  the 
air  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  galena,  and 
under  its  oxidising  action  tKe  charge  soon 
acquires  a  high  temperature.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
increasing  so  much  as  to  oause  softening  of  the 
ore.  When  the  heat  is  properly  controlled  a 
white  crust,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide 
and  sulphate,  in  which  the  former  predominates, 
is  rapidly  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  charge, 
and  no  fumes  are  visible. 

The  surface  is  renewed  about  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  either  by  rabbling  or  by  paddling. 
The  requisite  heat  is  maintained  in  the  furnace 
during  this  process  by  firing  with  cinders  only, 
which  are  preferable  to  coal  for  that  purpose, 
not  merely  on  account  of  their  lower  cost,  but 
also  because  they  give  a  steadier  heat  and  do  not 
yield  gaseous  hydrocarbons  to  interfere  with  the 
oxidation* 

The  alternate  raking  and  paddling  of  the 
charge  is  continued  at  regular  intervals,  until 
on  examination,  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
desulphurised,  which  is  generally  the  case 
at  the  end  of  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  hours. 

The  grate  is  then  freed  from  clinker,  coal  is 
thrown  on  the  fire,  the  damper  is  opened,  and  a 
brisk  fire  is  got  up ;  thus  in  a  few  minutes  the 
heat  in  the  furnace  is  so  raised  that  the  reaction- 
period  sets  ixL 

II.  Smeliing, — ^The  ore  luring  at  the  back  and 
extreme  end  of  the  furnace  is  now  raked  towards 
the  bridge.  With  the  increase  of  temperature, 
I  the  roasted  ore  soon  begins  to  soften  and  to  give 
off  white  fumes,  thus  showing  that  the  reactions 
which  result  in  the  liberation  of  metallic  lead 
have  commenced.  Great  care  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  smelter  are,  however,  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of  lead 
by  volatilisation  during  the  heating  up  of  the 
chiurge.  The  ore  must  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  liquefy,  and  as  often  as  it  shows  a  tendency  to 
fuse,  some  slaked  lime  in  powder  is  thrown  on 
the  charge  and  well  worked  into  it  with  a  rake. 
The  consumption  of  lime  amounts  altogether  to 
about  2  p.c.  of  the  ore  treated.  By  th^  means, 
and  by  carefully  regulating  the  draught  and 
firing,  the  charge  can  be  heated  to  the  required 
temperature  without  fusion. 

Shortly  after  reduction  begins,  globules  of 
lead  mav  be  seen  on  the  suriace  of  the  charge, 
and  before  an  hour  has  elapsed  a  certain 
quantity  of  lead  has  drained  down  the  elope  of 
the  hearth  into  the  well.  The  reactions  are 
much  aided  by  frequently  rabbling  and  turning 
the  ore  ;  but  as  the  working  doors  must  remain 
open  for  this  purpose,  a  large  quantity  of  air 
enters  the  furnace,  thus  oxidising  the  sulphide  in 
the  ore,  and  so  cooling  the  charge  that  the  flow 
of  lead  is  checked.  When  the  cooling  is  judged 
to  have  been  carried  sufficiently  far,  the  charge 
is  rabbled,  the  doors  closed,  and  the  fire  so 
uiged  as  to  fill  the  furnace  with  flame  during 
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several  minutes ;  then»  on  re-opening  the  doors 
and  paddling,  the  flow  of  lead  recommences. 

At  the  expiration  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours  from  the  onset  of  the  reaction-period 
a  considerable  amount  of  lead  will  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  welL  A  first  tapping  is  then  made, 
the  lead  being  received  in  the  tapping-pot, 
which  is  kept  warm  by  a  small  fire,  and  the  tap- 
hole  ia  stopped  with  a  plug  of  stiff  clay. 

The  thick  dross  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  lead,  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphide  remoii^d  from  the  charge  by  the  hot 
lead  and  again  separated  on  cooling,  is  skimmed 
off  with  a  shovel  and  put  back  into  the  furnace. 
A  Uttle  fine  coal,  together  with  some  burning 
cinders  and  lime,  is  now  thrown  on  the  lead, 
which  is  vigorously  agitated  with  a  small  paddle 
and  stirred  until  it  is  clean.  It  is  then  skimmed, 
the  skimmings  being  put  on  one  side  and  the 
clean  lead  ladled  into  moulds. 

The  firing,  paddling,  and  cooling  of  the 
charge  are  repeated  several  times,  until  at  last 
the  residue  becomes  dry  and  gives  but  little 
lead.  Thereupon  the  heat  in  the  furnace  is 
considerably  increased,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
fuse  or  flow  down  the  charge,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  operation  the  material  remaining  on 
the  hearth  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  oxides. 

The  pot  skimmings,  composed  of  cinders  and 
lead  matte,  are  now  thrown  into  the  furnace  and 
well  paddled  with  the  charge,  the  reaction  of 
the  lead  sulphide  and  cinders  on  the  oxide  and 
mlphate  producing  a  further  yield  of  lead. 
When  this  has  ceaised  and  it  is  seen  that  no 
more  can  be  extracted  except  at  a  high  tem- 
perature and  by  the  addition  of  coal,  &e  grey 
slag  is  raked  through  the  middle  door  at  the 
back  of  the  furnace  and  the  second  and  last 
tapping  is  made. 

The  Whole  period  of  reactions  occupies  from 
5  to  5}  hours.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  slags, 
the  bottom  is  examined,  and  if  corroded  into 
holes,  or  in  any  way  injured,  it  is  repaired  by 
putting  into  the  cavities  a  mixturo  of  grey  slag 
and  lime  and  beating  it  smool^  with  the  paddle. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  maintain  the  bottom 
perfectly  smooth  and  with  a  good  slope  on  all 
Bides  towards  the  tap-hole.  A  little  lime  is  now 
spread  over  the  bottom,  and  a  fresh  charge  is 
at  once  let  down  into  the  furnace,  the  damper 
having  previously  been  lowered  to  prevent  loss 
of  fine  ore  by  the  draught.  The  weight  of  coal 
consumed  is  equal  to  40  p.c.  of  the  ore  smelted. 
The  produce  of  lead  per  charge  of  1350  kUos. 
of  ore  (with  81  p.c.  of  lead)  is  15  pigs  weighing 
901  kilos,  and  290  kilos,  of  slags  containing 
50  p.c.  of  lead.  Hence  the  total  loss  of  lead  in 
the  reverberatory  furnace  is  3*52  p.c.  by  volati- 
lisation; out  of  this  a  certain  proportion  is 
reoorered  from  the  fume  collected  in  the  con- 
denvers  and  flues.  A  larser  percentage  of  lead 
in  pigs  might  be  obtained  by  adding  more  coal 
to  the  charge  towards  the  end  of  the  process  and 
firing  hard,  to  reduce  part  of  the  lead  left  in  the 
slags.  It  is,  however,  considered  more  economi- 
cal to  limit  the  production  in  the  reverberatory 
to  about  80  p.c.  of  the  lead  contained  in  the 
chaif^,  and  to  carry  the  richer  slags  to  the  blast 
furnace.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
blast  furnace  is  connected  with  good  condensers 
and  long  flues. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing  description 


that  the  process  of  reverberatory  smelting 
adopted  at  Coueron  differs  principally  from  that 
generally  employed  in  England  in  that  there  is 
no  meltmg  or  flowing  down  of  the  charge,  and 
the  period  of  roasting  is  greatly  lengthened 

Spanish  furnace  or  boUche. 

In  the  south  of  Spain,  the  smelting  of  lead 
ores  has  been  carried  on  for  many  centuries  in  a 
form  of  furnace  known  as  the  boh'rhc.  It  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  fire-bridge.  One  of  these  only  is 
used  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  the  second, 
which  is  situated  between  the  first  and  the 
chimney,  serves  apparently  to  moderate  the 
draught. 

The  fireplace  projects  from  one  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  is  without  a  grate ;  the  fuel,  con- 
sisting of  wood,  is  supplied  through  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  fireplace. 

The  smelting  hearth  inclines  towards  the 
working  door,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  longer 
axis,  immediately  within  which  is  a  roceptacle 
in  the  floor  for  the  collection  of  the  metal. 

The  boliche  is  constructed  of  rubble  work, 
cemented  together  by  clay  and  strengthened  by 
buttresses  built  at  the  angles. 

The  interior  is  Hned  with  fire-brick,  and  the 
hearth  is  made  of  clay  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
broken  galena.  « 

The  method  of  smelting  is  in  principle  similar 
to  the  Flintshire  process.  The  ore,  thrown  into 
the  fumaee  through  the  working  door,  is  first 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  hearth  and 
then  calcined.  When  the  calcination  is  com- 
pleted, the  temperature  is  raised  and  the  running 
down  of  the  charge  begun.  The  slags  are  dried 
up  after  the  completion  of  the  melting  down  by 
throwing  into  the  furnace  the  ash  and  breeze 
from  the  ashpit.  The  metal  is  tapped  into  a 
vessel,  in  which  it  is  stirred  with  dry  leaves,  and 
finallv  ladled  into  moulds.  The  charge  consists 
of  13'cwt.  of  ore  and  1600  to  1760  lbs.  of  brush- 
wood. 

The  peld  is  about  80  p.c.  of  the  lead  of  the 
ore  as  given  by  the  dry  assay.  The  grey  slags 
contain  from  45  to  50  p.c.  of  lead  and  represent 
15  to  17  p.c.  of  the  charge.  These  slags  are 
subsequently  treated  in  a  blast  furnace.  These 
furnaces  have  lately  been  altered  by  English 
companies ;  coal  replaces  brushwood  as  fuel,  and 
the  charges  have  been  increased. 

Blexberg  process. — ^At  Bleibei^  in  Carinthia, 
reverberatory  furnaces  of  a  special  construction 
are  used,  two  being  usually  built  side  by  side 
and  arranged  to  work  into  one  chimney. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  front  elevation,  and  Fig.  5 
a  horizontal  section.  The  hearth  is  about  10 
feet  long,  and  at  the  back  near  the  fire  is  about 
4  feet  10  inches  wide.  This  width  is  maintained 
for  about  half  the  length  of  the  furnace,  when  it 
is  gradually  reduced,  until  at  the  working  door  it 
is  about  a  foot  wide.  The  hearth  is  sloped  from 
the  back  and  also  from  the  two  longer  sides, 
thus  forming  a  depression  in  which  the  metal 
may  collect  and  flow  into  the  metal  pot,  a,  in 
front  of  the  working  door,  jr. 

The  hearth  is  formed  of  a  lower  layer  of 
beaten  clay  and  an  upper  one'  of  fused  slags, 
having  a  united  thickness  of  about  6  inches. 
The  l&eplaces  are  built  parallel  to  the  longer 
axis  of  the  furnace,  and  separated  from  the 
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latter  by  a  fire-bridge.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  into  the  chimney,  A,  by  a  flue  above 
the  working  door.    The  grate  is  of  stone,  having 


Fro.  4. 

a  greater  inclination  than  the  hearth,  and  is 
traversed  by  openings  for  the  admission  of  air. 

The  fuel  employed  is  wood,  but  in  some  cases 
brown  coal  is  used,  and  then  the  stone  grate  is 
replaced  by  one  with  iron  bars.  The  Ic^  ores 
are  delivered  to  the  smelter  either  in  the  rough 
state  or  in  the  form  of  slimes.  In  the  former 
•  state  on  assaying  they  yield  from  65-70  p.c.  of 
lead,  in  the  latter  from  60-6.5  p.c. 

In  smelting,  a  charge  of  375  lbs.  of  ore  is 
thrown  into  the  furnace  through  the  working 
doqg  and  spread  over  the  hearth,  forming  a  layer 
from  1  to  IJ  inches  thick.  This  is  calcined  at 
a  temperature  low  enough  to  prevent  the  soften- 
ing of  the  charge — the  calcmation  occupying 
3  to  4  hours — the  charge  being  raked  over  at 
intervals.  The  temperature  is  next  raised  to 
bring  about  the  usual  reactions  between  the 
oxidised  compounds  and  the  unaltered  galena, 
the  charge  being  carefully  rabbled.  This 
operation  lasts  from  3  to  4^  hours,  the  metal 
produced  constantly  flowing  into  the  depres- 
sion, and  thence  to  the  metal  pot.  At  the 
end  of  this  operation  the  slags  are  .dried  up 
by  the  addition  of  ashes  and  breeze,  and  then 
withdrawn  from  the  fumsu^e.  The  lead  pro- 
duced from  the  ore  in  this  way,  amounting 
from  125  to  150  lbs.,  is  supposed  to  be  specially 

{mre,  and  is  known  as  *  Jungfembleu'  or  *  virgin 
ead.'    After  the  withdrawal   of  the   slags   a 
second  charge  of  ore  is  treated, 
the  slags  produced  being  left  in 
the  furnace,  and  to  them  the  slags       / 
from  the  previous    smelting   are    ^ 
added.    These  slags  are  free  from 
sulphide  and  contain  lead  in  an 
oxidised  state  only.    The  tempera- 
ture is  raised  and  charcoal  added,        ' 
the  whole  being  intimately  mixed 
with   the   rabble.      The    oxidised 
lead  compounds  are  in  this  way 
reduced  in  from  7    to   8    hours, 
about  150  lbs.  of  lead  being  pro- 
duced. 

The  complete  working  of  the 
two  charges  occupies  from  21  to 
23  hours,  the  yield  of  lead  being 
usually  about  2^  p.c.  below  that 
obtained  in  the  dry  assay.  This 
method  is  now  seldom  used. 

Smelting   galena  with  iron   in 
rer^rberntory  furnaces. — When  galena  is  heated 
with  iron,  sulphide  o(  iron  is  formed  and  lead  is 
liberated.    This  is  the  basis  of  the  precipitation 


or  iron-reduction  process.  The  reaction  is» 
however,  not  complete,  since  some  lead  sulphide 
passes  into  the  iron  sulphide  to  form  a  matte, 
the  amount  of  lead  escaping  reduc- 
tion in  this  way  l>eing  greater  the 
lower  the  temperature.  When  shaft 
furnaces  are  employed,  the  iron  may 
be  charged  in  the  form  of  oxidised 
compounds  or  highly  ferruginous 
slags  {e.g.  tap-cinder),  the  reduction 
of  which  is  effected  by  carbonaceous 
materials ;  but  with  reverberatory 
furnaces,  the  iron  must  be  in  the 
metckllic  condition  ;  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  large,  much  lead  is 
volatilised  at  the  high  temperature 
of  reaction,  and  both  matte  and 
slag,  being  rich  in  lead,  require 
retreatment.  Owins  to  these  disadvantages^ 
the  reduction  is  seldom,  or  never,  carried  out 
in  reverberatory  furnaces. 

Smeltino  in  Hearths. 

The  extraction  of  lead  from  galena  by 
smelting  in  hearths  involves  essentially  the 
reactions  of  the  air-reduction  process.  Whereas, 
however,  in  reverberatories  the  stages  of  roasting 
and  reduction  are  in  the  main  separate,  in 
hearths  they  occur  side  by  side.  Some  reduc- 
tion, too,  of  lead  oxide  by  the  fuel  of  the  charge 
takes  pla^'e  in  the  hearth  process.  The  ore 
used  in  this,  process  must  contain  at  least 
68  p.c.  of  lead  and  should  be  poor  in  silver, 
otherwise  the  loss  of  that  metal  by  volatilisation 
is  great.  It  is  broken  up  small,  about  the  size 
of  a  bean,  or  if  very  fine  lb  first  sintered.  The 
iron  of  the  hearth  lb  protected  from  corrosion  by 
the  lead  which  fills  the  sump,  and  the  charge 
floats  on  a  bath  of  molten  lead  and  is  not  itself 
melted. 

The  furnace  known  as  the  *  ore  hearth,'  or 
*  Scotch  hearth,'  is  the  one  chiefly  used  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  and  in  Lanark- 
shire. It  varies  somewhat  in  dimensions  and  in 
external  form  at  different  works,  but  consists 
essentially  of  a  shallow  rectangular  hearth  built 
of  cast  iron,  set  in  brickwork  or  stone.    Fig.  6 
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is  a  vertical  section  of  the  *  ore  hearth,*  a  the 
hearth  bottom,  22  inches  square,  the  iron  plate 
being  about  3  inches  thick  ;   the  sides  are  also 
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oomposed  of  iron  of  the  same  thickness,  and  the 
depth  of  the  hearth  is  about  4\-Q  inches.  In 
front  of  the  hearth  is  the  work-stone  b,  sloping 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  hearth  to  the  metal 
pot  c,  in  which  the  lead  is  maintained  in  a  molten 
state  by  a  fire  below.  The  work-stone  is  about 
3  feet  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  2}  inches  thick ; 
it  has  a  raised  border  about  an  inch  high  on  its 
two  iiides  and  along  the  front/  and  a  narrow 
channel  2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  deep  runs  dia- 
gonally across  it.  The  work-stone  is  embedded 
in  fireclay  or  a  mixture  of  slime  ore  and  bone- 
ash.  At  the  back  of  the  hearth  is  a  prism  of 
iron,  called  the  back-stone,  d,  upon  which  rests 
the  bellows-pipe,  and  above  it  is  another  prism 
B,  called  the  pipe-stone,  with  an  opening  below 
to,  receive  the  bellows-pipe.  The  blast-pipe 
enters  at  a  height  of  6^  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  work-stone,  and  when  in 
work  is  about  4  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
metal  in  the  bed.  The  hearth  is  covered  by  a 
hood  of  brickwork,  opening  at  the  back  into  a 
flue  leading  to  the  fume  chambers.  Behind  the 
hearth  is  a  blind  flue  or  pit  into  which  '  hearth- 
ends  '  and  other  materials  coming  of!  with  the 
fume  may  be  collected,  and  from  which  they  are 
removed  as  required.  At  the  side  of  the  hood  is 
an  opening  in  the   brickwork  communicating 
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with  the  hearth,  through  which  the  ore  and  fuel 
are  charged.  The  opening  in  front  can  be 
regulated  by  a  movable  iron  plate,  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  counterpoise  so  as  nearly  to  close 
the  front  of  the  hearth. 

The  fuel  used  is  either  coal  or  peat,  now 
more  usually  coal,  and  the  blast  is  supplied  by  a 
Roots  blower,  driven  by  a  water-wheel.  The 
mass  of  agglomerated  ore,  slag,  and  coke  left  at 
the  end  ofeach  shift  is  called  the  ^  browse.*  In 
working,  a  fire  of  coal  is  made  on  the  hearth, 
and  then  a  moderate  blast  turned  on.  Ore  is 
next  thrown  on,  and  when  the  hearth  is  provided 
with  a  shutter,  this  is  closed  down.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  charge  is  stirred  by  a 
poker  and  fresh  fuel  and  ore,  and  a  little  lime 
added  from  time  to  time,  the  fuel  being  thrown 
in  front  of  the  tuyere.  At  intervals  the  shutter 
is  raised  and  a  portion  of  the  charge  drawn  on 
to  the  work-stone,  the  grey  slags  picked  out  and 
the  remainder  broken  up  and  returned  to  the 
hearth.  The  charge  is  rabbled  so  as  to  distribute 
the  blast.  As  the  lead  is  formed  it  trickles  into 
the  well,  and  overflows  along  the  channel  in  the 
work-stone  into  the  pot  in  front  of  the  hearth, 
from  which  it  is  ladled  into  moulds.  Towards 
the  end  of  a  shift  fresh  ore  is  not  added,  but  the 
*  browse  *  is  thoroughly  worked  up  alone,  and 
when  the  blast  is  stopped,  the  grey  slags  are 
separated,  and  a  portion  of  the  lead  from  the 
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metal  pot  ladled  back  into  the  well  so  as  to  fill 
it  for  the  next  shift.  Each  furnace  is  attended 
by  two  men  and  produces  about  a  ton  of  lead 
on  a  6-hour  shift.  The  fuel-consumption  is 
small,  amounting  to  6-8  p.c,  since  the  oxidation 
of  lead  sulphide  both  to  oxide  and  sulphate  is 
strongly  exothermal.  The  grey  slags  contain 
35-45  p.c.  of  lead,  largely  in  tlie  form  of  oxide 
and  sulphate,  and  are  well  adapted  for  smelting 
in  shaft  furnaces.  The  effect  of  sintering  the 
ore  before  smelting  in  hearths  is  shown  by 
the  following  results  obtained  by  Cookson, 
in  smelting  400  tons  of  ore,  yielding  on  assay 
81  p.c.  of  lead,  one  half  of  which  was  smelted 
raw  and  the  other  half  after  roasting  (r.  Local 
Government  Report,  1878-0.  Supplement  con- 
taining the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer,  1878, 
289). 

200  tons  200  tons 
roasted      raw 
Lead,  first  fire  .     73-10    60*80 

Lead  in  grey  slags  .       2*50       1*80 

Lead  in  fume,   hearth- 
ends,  loss,  &c.   .         .       5-40     ]  8*40 

8100    81-00 

The  ore  hearth  cannot  be  worked  con^ 
tinuously,  as  it  becomes  too  hot.  Usually,  after 
8-12  hours'  working  it  has  to  be  laid  off  to  cool. 
Many  devices  have  been  suggested  and  put  into 
practice  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
The  American  hearth,  first  introduced  at 
Rossie,  New  York,  is  similar  in  construction  and 
working  to  the  Scotch  hearth,  but  differs  in 
having  the  two  sides  and  back  formed  into  an 
air  chest,  the  air  from  which  is  led  by  a  pipe  to  a 
tuyere  at  the  back  of  the  hearth.  In  this  way 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  hearth  are  kept  cool 
and  a  hot  blast  is  supplied.  The  latter  has  not, 
however,  proved  an  advantage,  for  the  loss  by 
volatilisation  is  greatly  increased.  This  has  led 
to  the  replacement  of  this  form  of  hearth  by 
what  is  known  as  the  American  water-back  ore 
hearth,  which  has  the  three  sides  of  the  furnace 
formed  of  a  water -cooled,  cast-iron  jacket. 

A  recent  modification  of  the  ore  hearth,  in 
which  mechanical  rabbling  is  successfully 
employed,  is  the  Newnam  or  St.  Louis  hearth. 
The  rabble-arms  are  hung  from  a  carriage 
travelling  on  an  overhead  track,  and  their 
motion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  hand-rabble. 
They  work  in  one  direction  only,  and  each  time 
the  rabbles  are  withdrawn  from  the  charge  they 
are  carried  forward  4  inches  by  the  carriage  ana 
are  then  in  position  for  the  next  stroke.  A 
'  helper '  follows  the  rabble  with  a  long-handled 
shovel,  pushes  back  the  loose  charge  and  picks 
out  the  grey  slag  ;  behind  him  comes  a  *  charger  * 
who  spreads  fresh  ore  and  fueL  At  the  end  of  a 
trip,  the  rabbling  machine  is  returned,  without 
rabbling,  to  the  other  end  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  operations  are  repeated. 

With  this  arrangement  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  double  the  length  of  the  hearth 
without  increasing  the  manual  labour  required 
to  work  it ;  at  the  same  time,  the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  halved  and  the  production  of  fume  and 
dust  is  greatly  diminished.  The  following 
results  are  averages  for  an  8-hour  shift,  over  a 
period  of  4  weeks,  for  an  8-foot  Newnam  and  a 
4-foot  hand  hearth  worked  side  by  side,  the 
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consisted    of    galena    concentrates    containing 
72-5  p.c  lead  and  15-1  p.c.  sulphur. 

NewDAin  hearth.  Hand  hearth. 
Dry  ore  charged     .     13,179  lbs.        6,091  lbs. 
Pig  lead  produced  .       6,443  ,,  2,030   „ 

Grey  shig       .         .       3,318  „  1,329    „ 

Dust  and  fume       .      2,328  „  1,481    „ 

Distribution  of  lead  in  the  products  : 

Pig  lead  .  67*44  p.c.  65*00  p.c. 

Grey  slag       .         .  15-18  „  16*20  „ 

Dust  and  fume  17-38,,  28*88  „ 
Consumption  of  coke 

breeze         .         .  3-6  „  8-8     „ 

Elimination  of  sulphur 

of  the  charge      .  87*9  „  80*6    „ 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
lead  from  rich  ores  and  concentrates  by  this 
process  is  much  below  that  for  sintering  and 
blast-furnace  smelting  (W-  E.  Newnam,  Trans. 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  1916,  "2139). 

Slag  hearth, — ^The  rich  grey  slags  consisting 
largely  of  oxide  and  lead  sulphate,  with  some 
unaltered  galena,  obtained  in  the  air-reduction 
process,  are  sometimes  smelted  in  a  low-shaft 
«fumace,  known  as  the  slag-hearth.  This  is  a 
shallow,  rectangular  furnace  made  of  cast-iron 
plates,  open  at  the  front  so  that  the  metal  and 
slags  flow  away  continuously,  and  furnished 
with  a  single  tuyere.  The  bottom-  or  bed-plate 
slopes  to  the  opening,  and  is  covered  with  cinders, 
well  beaten  down.  The  hearth  bottom  thus 
formed  slopes  from  the  back  to  the  open  eye  of 
the  furnace  and  serves  as  a  filter  to  separate  the 
lead  from  the  slags. 

In  front  of  the  furnace  is  a  forehearth  with 
two  iron  pots,  one  for  lead,  the  other  for  slag 
The  slag  flows  over  from  the  first  into  the  second 
pot,  and  is  there  granulated  by  a  stream  of 
water,  so  that  shots  of  lead,  held  mechanically 
by  the  slag,  are  liberated. 

The  charge  consists  of  grey  slags  and  fuel 
in  the  form  of  peat  or  coke ;  occasionally, 
ferruginous  materials  are  added.  The  chemical 
changes  involved  are  those  of  the  roasting  and 
reaction  process,  and  reduction  by  carbon, 
sometimes  combined  with  precipitation  by  iron. 

Grey  slags  are  now  usually  smelted  in  the 
blast  furnace  with  coke  and  iron  slag. 

Smsltino  in  Blast  Fubnacbs. 

Smelting  in  reverberatories  and  hearths  is 
restricted  to  high-grade  ores  and  concentrates 
containing  over  60  p.c.  of  lead  and  less  than 
5  p.c.  of  silica.  Ores  not  conforming  to  this 
standard  of  composition,  as  well  as  slags  from 
the  air-reduction  process,  roasted  mattes  and 
furnace  products  rich  in  lead  are  smelted  in  the 
blast  furnace.  Surface  ores,  or  similar  mixtures 
of  sulphide  and  oxidised  compounds  of  lead, 
may  be  smelted  direct;  ores  which  consist 
largely  of  sulphides  must  first  be  roasted  to 
remove  the  sidphnr  and  convert  the  lead  into 
oxide  (and  sulphate),  and  the  roasted  product 
is  then  smelted  with  reducing  agents,  fluxes 
being  added,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  slag  the 
earthy  and  silicious  materials  of  the  charge. 
If  the  charge  contains  much  sulphur  this  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  eliminated  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  blast  furnace,  but  it  enters  into 


combination  with  iron,  copper,  and  lead  to  form 
a  matte.  As  the  complete  removal  of  sulphur 
from  an  ore  by  roasting  {i,e,  dead-roasting)  is  a 
difficult  and  expensive  operation,  and  as  many 
lead  ores  contain  copper,  some  cupriferous 
matte  is  generally  produced  in  blast-furnace 
smelting,  and  from  tnis  matte  the  copper  can 
be  recovered  by  suitable  treatment.  The 
residual  sulphur  of  the  charge  thus  serves  as  a 
means  of  extracting  the  copper  and  is  itself 
removed  in  effecting  that  end  ;  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  too,  the  production  of  a  small 
quantity  of  matte  is  advantageous  in  that  it 
promotes  the  easy  running  of  the  furnace  and 
gives  cleaner  slags. 

The  chemio^  reactions,  already  described, 
by  which  lead  is  produced  from  its  compounds 
under  metallurgical  conditions  are  all  operative 
in  the  blast  furnace,  though  to  an  extent  which 
varies  considerably  aocor£ng  to  conditions  and 
the  composition  of  the  charge.  The  roasting- 
and-reaction  process  is  generallv  quite  sub- 
sidiary, for  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  is 
essentially  a  reducing  one  and  oxidation  of 
sulphide  to  sulphate,  necessarily,  does  not  take 
pla^  to  any  great  extent.  *  Ration '  between 
sulphide  and  sulphate,  however,  is  always 
possible  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  furnace,  when 
both  compounds  are  present  in  the  charge. 

Reduction  of  galena  by  iron,  or  precipitation, 
is  at  times  an  important  reaction  in  the  blast 
furnace,  though  it  carries  with  it  the  same 
drawbacks  as  were  mentioned  in  the  section  on 
reverberatory  smelting,  viz.  the  production  of 
excessive  amounts  of  matte,  which  demands 
costly  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  lead  and 
xopper  contained  in  it.  Formerly,  metallic  iron 
was  added  to  the  charge ;  now  it  is  customary  to 
add  oxide  ores  of  iron,  roasted  matte,  and  iron 
slags,  i.e,  materials  reducible  in  the  furnace  to 
iron  which  is  then  available  for  reaction  with 
lead  sulphide.  With  the  present  methods  of 
smelting,  however,  the  importance  of  these 
ferruginous  materials  is  based  rather  on  their 
slagging  properties  than  on  their  suitability  for 
bringing  about  the  reaction  of  iron-reduction. 

The  typical  reaction  of  blast-furnace  smelting 
is  reduction  of  lead  oxide  bv  carbon  (and  carbon 
monoxide).  Thus  the  smelting  of  sulphide  ores 
of  lead  necessitates  two  very  distinct  operations  : 
roasting  of  the  ores  to  convert  the  lead  into  oxide, 
the  sulphur  beins  driven  off  as  volatile  oxides ; 
and  reduction  of  the  roasted  ores  in  the  blast 
furnace.  In  no  case  is  roasting  complete,  in 
the  sense  that  all  the  sulphur  is  burnt  off  and 
all  the  lead  left  as  oxide.  The  roasted  mass 
always  contains  some  unaltered  sulphide  of 
lead  (the  amount  of  which  compound  may  be 
supplemented  by  subsequent  reduction  of 
sulphate),  and  lead  is  also  present  as  sulphate 
and  silicate.  It  should  be  added  that  arsenic, 
to  a  large  extent,  and  some  antimony,  if  these 
metals  are  present,  are  volatilised  during  the 
roasting. 

ROASTINO  OP  THE  ObES. 

The  old  method  of  roasting  in  heaps  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  used  for  pyritic  ores  poor 
in  lead.  The  construction  of  the  heaps  is 
simple.  The  ground  is  first  cleared  and  levelled, 
a  bed  of  fine  ore  is  laid  down,  and  then  the  wood 
for  kindling  the  he»g,  .^.Ujgon  tlie^c;o^.  tf^ow 
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is  piled ;  first  the  main  bulk  of  coarse  ore,  over 
this  the  fines  and,  over  all,  the  slimes,  the 
whole  forming  a  pyramidal  heap  which  may 
vary  very  greatly  in  dimensions.  At  Port 
Pirie,  N.S.W.,  the  heaps  are  260  feet  long, 
20  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  the  material  being 
ore-slimes  which  are  dried  and  cut  into  blocks. 
The  sulphur-content  is  reduced  from  12  to  7  p.c. 
by  this  treatment. 

Bocuiitig  in  Cylinder  Furnaces. — ^There  are 
two  types  of  revolving  cylinders,  the  rotation 
being  either  about  a  horizontal  or  a  sloping  axis. 
The  Briickner  cylinder  exemplifies  the  first  type. 
The  dimensions  of  these  cylinders  vary  from  12 
by  6  feet  to  26  by  8  feet,  the  charges  being  4  and 
26  tons  respectively.  They  make  one  revolution 
in  40  minutes  and  are  supplied  either  with 
stationary  or  movable  fire-boxes,  the  latter 
beiM  preferable  when  roasting'  proceeds  of 
itself  after  ignition  of  the  ore.  The  time  taken 
to  work  off  a  charge  varies  from  3  to  24  hours, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials. 

The  Oxland  cylinder  is  an  example  of  the 
second  type.  It  is  used  at  Laurium,  in  Greece, 
for  roastmg  concentrates  containing  Pb,  60  p.c. ; 
S,  20  p.c.  This  furnace  is  42  feet  9  inches  long, 
3  feet  1  inch  diameter  inside ;    it  makes  one 


revolution  in  4  minutes  and  roasts  the  charge 
down  to  4  p.c.  of  sulphur. 

Roasting  in  Reverberatory  Furnaces,  —  Me- 
chanical reverberatories  such  as  those  used  in 
roasting  copper  ores  find  a  somewhat  limited 
application  for  the  roasting  of  lead  ores.  Of 
these  furnaces,  some  have  fixed  hearths  and 
movable  rabbles,  c^f,  the  Wethey,  Ropp,  and 
Keller  furnaces  ;  others  have  revolving  hearths 
and  fixed  rabbles,  e.g.  the  Brunton,  Heberlein, 
and  Godfrey  furnaces.  It  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose  to  describe  one  of  these  briefly,  and  the 
Ropp  Straight  Line  furnace  will  be  selected  as 
the  one  which  has,  perhaps,  found  most  favour 
in  the  treatment  of  lead  ores.  Reference  to  the 
annexed  diagram  (Fig.  7)  will  help  to  make 
clear  the  description. 

The  Ropp  is  a  rectangular  furnace  with  3  or 
4  fireplaces  disposed  on  one  of  the  long  sides. 
Four  or  six  rabbles  work  on  the  hearth.  The 
ploughs  which  stir  the  ore  are  set  at  an  angle 
of  45''  to  the  rabble  arms.  These  are  attached 
to  a  vertical  rod  passing  through  a  slot  H  inches 
wide  which  runs  continuously  doMm  the  middle 
of  the  hearth.  An  endless  wire  rope,  driven  by 
power,  links  up  these  arms  and  passes  round  two 
pulleys  at  the  ends  of  the  furnace.    The  com- 
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plete  revolution  of  the  rabbles  takes  3  J  minutes, 
and  as  they  are  outside  of  the  furnace  for  more 
than  half  that  time,  they  become  cooled  and 
preserved  thereby  from  mjury.  At  each  end 
of  the  furnace  are  swinging  doors,  through  which 
the  rabbles  enter  and  leave  the  furnace.  The 
working  doors  are  placed  at  suitable  intervals 
along  the  longer  sides  of  the  furnace.  The  ore 
is  charged  at  one  end  of  the  furnace,  traverses 
it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hot 
gases,  and  is  discharged  at  the  other  end, 
remaining  in  the  furnace  6-8  hours.  The  length 
of  the  hearth  varies  from  100-150  feet,  the 
width  from  11-14  feet,  in  the  clear;  the  large 
furnaces  put  through  50-80  tons  of  ore  in  24 
hours,  witn  a  coal  consumption  of  13  p.c,  and  an 
expenditure  of  5-8  h.p.  for  working  the  rabbles. 
The  use  of  mechanically-rabbled  furnaces  for 
roasting  lead  ores  suffers,  however,  from  certain 
disadvantages.  Galena  is  difficult  to  roast ; 
it  must  be  finely  divided  and  the  temperature 
must  be  regulated  so  that  incipient  fusion  of  the 
mineral  is  avoided,  otherwise  the  fritted  material 
becomes  impervious  to  air  and  oxidation  is 
arrested.  With  progressive  conversion  of  sul- 
phide into  oxide  and  sulphate,  the  risk  of  fusion 
is  lessened  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  temperature  should  be  increased  in  order  to 
hasten  the  oxidation  of  the  unaltered  sulphide. 


The  advantage  of  a  temperature-gradient  in  the 
furnace,  coupled  with  the  transportation  of  the 
charge  as  oxidation  progresses,  from  the  cooler 
to  the  hotter  parts,  b^omes  obvious.  These 
conditions  are  best  attained  in  the  long-bedded, 
hand- worked  reverberatories  {Fortschavjehings 
furnace),  and  these  furnaces  have  been,  and  still 
are,  extensively  used  for  roasting  lead  ores. 

The  construction  of  this  furnace  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  accompanying  figures,  for  the 
drawings  of  which  and  also  for  much  information 
respecting  the  present  practice  of  lead  smelt- 
ing, the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Maynard 
Hutchings. 

Fig.  8  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  constructed  of  brickwork  with  a  lining 
of  fire-brick,  and  stayed  together  with  iron  stan- 
dards and  crossbars.  In  this  is  also  shown  the 
hopper  a  for  charging  ore,  the  ten  working  doors 
6,  the  door  c  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  charge, 
and  the  door  d  for  charging  the  fuel. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  vertical  section,  showing 
the  fire-grate  f ,  the  fire-bridge  /,  and  bed  of  the 
furnace,  constructed  of  iron  plates  supported 
by  pillars  of  brickwork,  which  are  cooled  by 
circulation  of  air  below  ;  upon  these  plates  are 
built  the  materials  composing  the  bed  of  the 
furnace,  g  is  the  opening  in  the  roof  througli 
which  the  ore  from  the  hopper  is  discharged  into 
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the  furnace  bed,  h  the  flue  leading  to  a  series  of 
condensing  chambers. 

Fig.  10  is  a  plan  of  the  furnace,  and  Figs.  1 1 


and  12  are  vertical  sections  through  CD  and  po 
respectively. 

The  usual  size  of  these  furnaces  is  60  feet  by 
1 6  feet ;  occasionally  they  are  much  longer — up 
to  80  feet — but  the  breadth  is  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  working  the  charge  frpm  each  side. 
The  bed  of  the  furnace  is  sometimes  divided  into 
four  hearths,  each  with  a  step  of  2  inches  towards 
the  fire-bridge,  and  having  two  working  doors 
at  either  side.  The  ore  is  charged  on  the  hearth 
furthest  removed  from  the  fire  and  spread  out 
in  a  layer  3-6  inches  thick.  The  roasted  ore  is 
discharged  through  an  opening  in  the  hearth 
nearest  the  fire-bridge,  and  the  ore  from  each 
hearth  raked  up  in  turn,  so  that  it  is  subjected 
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to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  as  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphide  proceeds.  Sometimes 
the  roasted  ore  is  discharged  as  a  powder,  in 
which  case  it  has  to  be  briquetted  before  smelt- 
ing ;  more  usually  it  is  sintered,  a  sump  being 
provided  near  the  fire-bridge  {v.  Fig.  9)  in  which 
the  semi-fused  mass  is  collected  and  from  which 
it  can  be  raked  into  slag  pots  and  agglomerated 
by  tamping.  When  complete  fusion  is  required 
(this  is  not  advisable  when  the  ores  are  rich  in 
silver)  the  furnace  sometimes  has  a  separate 
hearth  next  to  the  fire-bridge,  smaller,  and  at  a 
lower  level,  than  the  main  ones,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  vertical  flue  about  2  feet  6  inches 
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high.  Sand  may  be  strewn  on  the  fusion-hearth 
before  the  charge  is  raked  on  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  decompose  the  lead  sulphate,  lead 
silicate  being  formed  on  fusion  and  sulphur 
trioxide  driven  off.  As  lead  sulphate  is  reduced 
to  sulphide  in  the  blast  furnace,  this  method  of 
treatment  lessens  the  matte-fall.  The  charge  is 
melted  in  this  hearth,  raked  into  slag  pots  and 
broken  up  before  smelting.  This  method  of 
treatment,  slag-roasting  as  it  is  termed,  is  less 
favoured  by  smelters  than  sinter-roasting,  which 
leaves  the  material  in  a  porous  condition 
suitable  for  the  blast  furnace. 

Heap-roasting     may     be     combined     with 
cyUnder-    or   reverb^g^^g^-j^^^tj^^^i^^ny 
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cooled  and  moistened  with  water,  is  added  from 
time  to  time  in  suitable  quantities,  the  blast 
pressure  being  increased.    The  method  used  at 
Braubach  (Prussia)  may  be  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample.   The  ores  are  roasted  in  reverberatories 
down  to   10  p.c.   of  sulphur.     The  pots  hold 
11  tons.     One  ton  of  hot  ore  is  put  in  first,  then 
6  tons  of  cold  ore  on  top.    After  8  hours"  blow, 
the   remainder  of  the  charge, 
6  tons,  is  added  cold  and  the 
blow   continued    for    4    hours 
longer.      The    sulphur    is    re- 
duced, thereby,  to  3  p.c.    One 
reverberatory  serves    IJ   con- 
verters. 

In  the  Savelsberg  process, 
limestone  and  silicious  materials 
are  added  to  the  ore  and  the 
mixture  blown  directly  in  the 
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of  thesff  with  the  method  of  blast-roasting  which 
will  now  be  described. 

Blast'  or  Pot- RoaMing.— In  1896  Huntington 
and  Ueberlein  introduced  a  method  of  treating 
galena,  and  concentrates  consisting  of  galena 
mixed  with  pyrites  and  blende  ;   by  this  process 
the  ore  is  rapidly  desulphurised  and  obtained  in  a 
condition  suitable  for  the  blast  furnace,  and 
incidentally  the  sulphur  dioxide  produced  mav 
be  utilised  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  this  process  the  ore  is  mixed  with  6  to 
16  p.c.  of  lime  or  limestone,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  ore,  and  roasted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.    The  partially  desulphur- 
ised material  is  transferred  to  a  pear-shaped 
pot  or  converter,  made  of  sheet  iron,  in  which  it 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  blast  of  air  ; 
during  the  blowing  in  the  converter,  energetic 
oxidation  takes  place,   accompanied   by  other 
reactions,  resulting  in  a  rise  of  temperature 
sufficient  to  bring  about  agglomeration  of  the 
mass.    This  principle  has  been  modified  in 
various  ways  and  has  attained  great  im- 
portance, during  recent  years,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  lead-smelting.    The  modifications 
are  concerned  with  the  materials  added 
to  the  charge  and  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  air  is  supplied.     In  the 
original  process  the  air  is  blown 
upwards  through  the  charge,  and 
'  this  arrangement  is  adopted  in 
the    Carmichael- 
Bradford    and 
Savelsberg  modi- 
fications,    which 
are  thus  termed 
*up-draught*  pro- 
cesses.     In    the 
Dwight-Lloyd 
process    the    air 
IS   drawn    down- 
wards,    by    suc- 
tion, through  the 
charge,   and    the 
term      *down- 
draught*  is  there- 
fore   applied    to 
this  process. 

The  converter 
used  in  the  Himt- 
ington  -  Heberlein 
process  is  shown 
in  Fig.  13. 

The  blast  en- 
ters by  a  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
converter  and  the 
charge  rests  on  a 
false    bottom, 

consisting  of  an  iron  grate,  which  serves  to  ,  converter,  the  preliminary  roasting  of  the  charge 
distribute  the  blast.    When  in  action,  the  top  is  |  being  omitted.  ^ 

covered  by  a  hood  through  which  the  fumes  In    the    Carmichael-Bradford    process,    the 

escape;  after  the  roasting  is  completed,  the  I  preUminary  roasting  of  the  ores  is  likewise 
hood  IS  removed,  the  converter  tipped,  and  the  omitted.  The  materials  are  mixed  with 
agglomerated  mass  aUow^  to  fall  some  distance  calcined  gypsum  and  water,  and  after  the 
in  order  to  break  it  up.  Such  a  converter  tekes  mixture  has  set  it  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces 
a  charge  of  8  tons.  „^      .    ,  and  submitted  to  the  pot-roaiting  process. 

To  start  the  operation,  a  small  fire  is  hghted  The  chief  shortcomings  of  these  processes 

^^/^T""^^!'  ^""^  ^""""^  hot,  partly-roasted  are  that  they  are  discontinuous,  and  the 
n^^^f^lv  low-pressure  blast  is  turned  on,  ;  capacity  of  the  converters  is  smaU.  Onlv  a 
and  then  the  mam  bulk  of  the  ore,  which  may  be  I  comparatively  thin  layer  of  the  ore  is  bdntr 
either  hot  from  the  reverberatory  roasting,  or  |  oxidised  at  any  particular  moment?  the  S 
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bulk  remaining  inert,  either  in  an  oxidised  or 
unoxidised  condition  These  disadvantages  are 
avoided  in  the  down-draught  method  of  Dwight 
and  Lloyd,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  a  thin 
layer  of  fine  ore  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  the 
process  is  continuous.  As  the  roasting  is  quickly 
accomplished,  the  capacity  of  the  machines  is 
considerable. 

One  type  of  machine,  in  which  the  operation 
is  carried  out,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  consists 
of  a  continuous  series  of  pallets,  42  inches  wide 
by  24  inches  long,  composed  of  cast-iron  grates 
wi*h  J  inch  spaces.  In  the  course  of  their 
revolution  the  pallets  pass  beneath  the  charging 
hopper  and  receive  the  moistened  ore,  which  is 
spread  about  4  inches  thick ;  thence  they  pass 
to  the  fire-box  where  the  surface  of  the  charge  . 
is  ignited  by  a  flame  pointing  downwards,  and  ' 


then  to  the  suction- box,  where  the  roasting 
is  effected  by  air  drawn  through  the  charge. 
Finally  the  roasted  ore  is  discharged  automa. 
tically  at  the  end  of  the  machine  by  the  fall 
of  the  pallets  to  the  lower  track  ;  the  empty 
pallets  return  in  course  of  time  to  the  hoppers 
and  the  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated.  One 
complete  revolution  is  made  in  about  45  minutes. 
For  the  efficient  working  of  this  process,  the 
sulphur  in  the  charge  should  not  exceed  18  p.c. 
In  the  treatment  of  concentrates,  either  pre- 
liminary roasting  in  a  reverberatory  is  necessary, 
or  the  concentrates  must  be  diluted  with  poor 
ores  before  being  roasted  by  the  Dwight-Lloyd 
process.  By  the  adoption  of  a  double  roast, 
either  in  Huntington-Ueberlein  and  Dwight- 
Lloyd  converters,  or  in  a  double  set  of  the  latter, 
it  has  been  foimd  possible  to  avoid  reverber- 
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atory  roasting  and  dilution ;  sulphur  is  reduced 
to  2-3  p.c.,  and  in  the  subsequent  smelting  the 
yields  of  matte  and  slag  are  smalL 

The  chemical  reactions  taking  place  during 
blast-roastmg  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  discussion.  The  conversion  of 
lead  sulphide  into  lead  oxide  is  the  reaction  of 
prime  importance,  and  this  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  the  result  of  the  interaction  between 
sulphide  and  sulphate,  as  expressed  in  the 
equation : 

PbS+3PbS04=4PbO+4SO, 

It  ma^r  be  noted  that  a  similar  reaction  occurs 
when  barium  sulphate  Is  heated  in  the  electric 
f amaoe,  the  process  being  one  which  might  be 
termed,  by  analogy,  reduotlon-and-reaction.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  some  oxide  is  formed 
by  direct  oxidation  of  lead  sulphide.    There  are 


few  actual  and  possible  constituents  of  the 
converter  charge  which  have  escaped  the 
suspicion  of  acting  as  catalysts  in  the  oxidation 
of  the  lead  sulphide,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  claims  of  most  of  them  as 
oxygen-carriers  are  well  established.  Most 
of  the  controversy  on  this  subject  has  been 
centred  on  the  function  of  the  calcium  com- 
pounds. When  lime  or  limestone  is  present, 
there  is  evidence  from  the  glowing  of  the  charge 
on  gently  heating  that  reaction  with  galena 
takes  place,  the  result  beinff,  apparently,  the 
formation  of  calcium  sulphide  and  lead  oxide 
(carbon  dioxide  being  liberated  when  limestone 
is  used).  The  calcium  sulphide  is  then  rapidly 
oxidised  to  calcium  sulphate,  though  by  what 
agency  is  not  apparent.  The  result  is,  however, 
that  no  matter  what  compound  of  calcium  is 
used,  the  oxidation  of  the  ore  is  effected,  for  the 
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greater  part,  in  presence  of  calcium  sulphate. 
The  facih'tation  of  the  roasting- process  by  means 
of  this  compound  has  been  demonstrated  {see 
W>  M.  Hutchings,  £ng.  and  Min.  Joum.  Oct. 
1905).  It  will  be  clear  that,  apart  from  the 
possibility  of  calcium  sulphate  acting  as  a 
catalyst,  there  are  many  possibilities  of  reaction 
among  the  oxides,  sulphides,  and  sulphates  of 
lead  and  calcium,  especially  in  presence  of 
atmospheric  oxygen.  That  some  reaction  be- 
tween sulphide  and  sulphate  of  lead,  like  that 
which  is  tne  basis  of  the  roasting  and  reaction 
process,  takes  place  is  evident  from  the  produc- 
tion of  prills  of  metallic  lead  {see  W.  R.  Ingalls, 
Amer.  Inst  Min.  Eng.  July,  1906). 

Of  the  secondary  reactions  which  occur,  par- 
ticular mention  should  be  made  of  the  formation 
of  silicates  of  lime  and  calcium  by  the  inter- 
action of  silica  with  lead  oxide,  lead  sulphate, 
and  calcium  sulphate.  In  the  last  two  cases, 
sulphur  trioxide  ia  evolved  and  the  passage  of 
this,  at  a  high  temperature,  through  the  charge 
has  undoubtedly  a  powerful  oxidiung  action  on 
the  unaltered  galena  (Hutchings,  Lc). 

The  possibility  of  blast-roasting  without  the 
addition  of  calcium  compounds  indicates  that 
though  these  may  facilitate  the  reactions,  they 
are  not  essential  to  the  effective  oxidation  of 
galena,  but  that  the  conditions  of  air-feed  pecu- 
liar to  the  converter-process  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  of  this  process. 
Mention  should  be  made,  too,  of  the  mechanical 
efifect  of  the  added  materials,  whatever  their 
nature  may  be,  in  keeping  open  the  charge,  and 
preventing  premature  agglomeration  of  the  ore. 


Smsltino  the  Roasted  Ores. 

There  are  two  types  of  blast  furnace  in 
general  use,  the  round  or  circular  and  the  rect- 
angular. The  first  is  exemplified  by  the  Pilz, 
the  second  by  the  Raschett^  furnace.  An  old 
form  of  the  Pilz  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (Fig.  15).  It  is  25  feet  high, 
4  feet  11  inches  in  diameter  at  the  tuyeres, 
gradually  widening  to  6  feet  7  inches  at  the 
throat,  and  is  supplied  with  8  tuyeres. 

a  is  the  hearth  bottom,  composed  of  four 
courses  of  bricks,  the  lowest  of  common  brick, 
resting  on  a  circular  plate  of  from  1|  inches 
thick,  then  three  courses  of  fire-bricks,  all 
encased  in  boiler-plate,  made  in  segments 
screwed  together  and  further  strengthened  by 
hoops  of  wrought  iron ;  6,  channels  extending 
through  the  brickwork  and  open  at  both  ends ; 
these  channels,  of  which  there  are  two,  at 
right  angles,  allow  of  the  escape  of  moisture ; 
c  c,  brickwork  forming  the  inner  and  upper  part 
of  the  hearth  ;  c'  c',  brickwork  of  the  boshes ; 
c"  c",  brickwork  forming  the  shaft;  d  d,  the 
tap  holes,  of  which  there  are  four;  e  «,  two 
slag  lips,  along  which  the  slag  flows  into  the 
slag  pot  p,  consisting  of  a  cast-iron  conical 
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_  _  ^ .  blast  pipes,  the  horizontal  portions 
of  which  can  be  moved  to  and  from  the  tuyere 
holes ;  the  vertical  portions  are  supplied  with 
a  sliding  screw  bv  means  of  which  they  may  be 
moved  up  and  down ;  g  g  g  are  wrought-iron 
water-jackets  made  in  sections,  the  construction 
of  which  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.    Water-jackets  may  also  be  con- 


structed of  cast  iron,  each  segment  being  pro- 
vided with  an  aperture  for  the  tuyere  and  also 
pipes  for  conveying  the  cold  water  and  for  the 
outflow  of  the  heated  water ;  h  h,  ring  of  angle 
iron,  riveted  to  the  outer  case,  serving  for  the 
support  of  the  shaft  during  the  repairing  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  furnace ;  i  i,  blast  main  of  cast 
iron  ;  k,  ring  of  iron  supported  by  the  four  cast- 
iron  pillars  /  /  ;  w,  cast-iron  cylinder,  flanged  at 
the  top  and  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  in  order  that  the  fume  and  waste  gases 
may  be  drawn  off  by  the  pipe  n ;  o,  charging 
floor ;  q,  outer  iron  casing  of  the  furnace.  The 
water-jackets  are  }  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
are  riveted  to  angle  iron  21  inches  by  |  inch ; 
s  8  are  side  plates  overlapping  by  2}  inches  top 
and  bottom ;  ^  pipes  for  supplying  cold  water  ; 
and  M,  pipe  for  the  outflow  of  cold  water ;  v, 
tuyeres,  which  are  2}  inches  in  diameter. 

The  diameter  of  circular  furnaces  varies 
from  about  36  to  60  inches,  the  smaller  being 
used  for  powdery,  the  larger  for  lumpy  ores. 
The  number  of  tuyeres  varies  from  8  to  24,  and 
the  blast  pressure  from  10  to  50  mm.  of  mercury. 
These  furnaces  are  limited  in  diameter  by  the 
range  of  penetration  of  the  blast,  which  is  about 
36  inches.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  small  works, 
and  esjiecially  in  Europe.  All  modem  ones  are 
fitted  with  the  Arendts'  or  automatic  syphon 
tap,  which  will  be  described  presently,  and  they 
are  usually  boshed  for  the  better  utilisation  of 
the  heat  and  reducing  gases  and  the  more 
uniform  descent  of  the  charge. 

The  rectangular  furnace  is  developed  from 
the  Raschette  and,  because  of  its  great  capacity, 
is  the  one  almost  universally  used  in  America, 
where  immense  quantities  of  low-grade  ore  are 
available.  The  breadth  of  these  furnaces  is 
limited  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the 
circular  furnaces,  but  the  length  can  vary  within 
wide  limits.  The  dimensions  of  the  smaUer 
furnaces  are  about  42  by  84  inches,  the  larger 
ones  48  by  156  inches ;  an  extreme  size  is  62 
by  212  inches.  A  view  of  the  lower  part  of 
one  of  the  larger  furnaces  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
This  furnace  is  fitted  with  steel  water-jackets. 

Fig.  17  shows  a  drawing  of  a  complete 
modem  rectangular  fumace,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  description  : 

The  shaft  of  the  fumace,  a,  is  made  of  brick 
and  carried  on  a  mantle  ring  resting  on  four 
columns.  In  this  are  Tour  charging  doors,  b. 
at  the  feed  level.  The  top  is  enclosed  by  a  hood 
closed  by  a  damper,  and  the  fumes  are  drawn 
off  into  the  fume  chambers  and  bag-house  by  a 
pipe  (not  shown  in  the  figure).  The  height  of 
the  shaft  is  16-20  feet.  The  zone  of  fusion  is 
enclosed  in  water-jackets,  c,  from  3  J-6  feet  high. 
The  use  of  these,  and  also  of  cold  blast,  prevents 
undue  volatilisation  and  hinders  corrosion  of 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  fumace.  The  blast  is 
supplied  at  a  pressure  of  about  130  mm.  of 
mercury  and  enters  the  fumace  by  14  tuyeres,  d, 
each  4  inches  in  diameter,  whicn  pass'through 
the  water-jackets  and  are  distributed  along  the 
two  longer  sides  of  the  fumace.  As  a  rule,  there 
are  no  tuyeres  in  the  end  jackets.  The  tuyeres 
are  fed  from  a  blast  main,  e,  the  connections 
being  well  seen  in  Fis.  16.  The  lower  part  of 
the  fumace  or  crucible,  f,  is  built  of  firo-brick 
and  magnesia  brick,  surrounded  by  brasque 
and  securely  held  by  enclosing  iron  walls  and 
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bed-plate.  A  channel  0-8  inches  square  leads 
from  the  crucible  to  the  outside  of  furnace  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  longer  sides.  This  opens  out 
into  a  basin  and  constitutes  the  automatic  tap,  o. 


The  furnace  is  worked  with  the  crucible  full  of 
molten  lead,  and  the  metal  naturally  stands 
at  the  same  level  in  the  basin  as  in  the  crucible. 
The  lead  may  be  run  off  in  a  continuous  stream. 
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or  it  may  be  ladled  from  the  basin  as  required. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the 
unhealthy  operation  of  tapping  is  avoided, 
complete  separation  of  lead  from  matte  and  slag 


is  effected,  and  the  cooling  which  would  result 
from  emptying  the  crucible  entirely  is  obviated. 
The  distance  of  the  tuyeres  above  the  level  of 
.the  lead  bath  is  about  12  inches,  and  is  so 
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amaged  that  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
lead  molten.  Between  the  lead  level  and  the 
tuyeres  is  a  slag  tap,  h,  from  which  slag  and 
matte  are  continuously  discharged.  They  are 
collected  in  settlers  or  forehearths,  sometimes 
heated  by  a  fire,  and  the  matte  tapped  off  from 
the  slag.  Such  a  furnace  will  put  through 
150-250  tons  in  24  hours,  with  a  coke  consump- 
tion of  12  p.c.  of  the  charge. 

The  charge  for  blast-furnace  smelting  con- 
sists in  general  of  ores  and  mattes,  roasted  by 
the  methods  already  described;  earthy  and 
silicious  materials  either  derived  from  the  ores 
or  added  to  produce  the  desired  slag ;  slags  from 
previous  operations,  in  amount  up  to  20  p.c, 
which  are  added  partly  to  recover  values  present 
in  them,  and  partly  to  facilitate  the  furnace- 
running  ;  and  coke,  the  usual  fuel  and  reducing 
agent.  Sulphide  ores  rich  in  silver  are  generally 
added  direct  to  the  blast-furnace  charges,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  loss  of  silver  which  would 
occur  during  roasting.  The  lead-content  of  the 
charge  varies  considerably ;  10-12  p.c.  is  usually 
r^rded  as  a  minimum  consistent  with  the 
effective  action  of  the  lead  as  a  solvent  or  vehicle 
for  the  silver;  50  p.c.  of  lead  is  not  uncommon, 
and  the  average  may  be  put  roughly  as  20  p.c. 
.  Great  care  nas  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  materials  to  produce  the  slag.  Barren  fluxes 
are  avoided  if  possible,  silicious  silver  ores  and 
iron  ores  from  the  gossans,  which  usually  contain 
some  lead  and  precious  metals,  being  utilised 
where  available.  The  objects  aimed  at  are  to 
produce  a  monosilicate,  mobile  when  molten, 
and  having  a  sp.gr.  of  3*5.  Analyses  of  slags  of 
proved  merit  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

(Fe,Mn)0  (Ca»Mg)0  810. 

1.  50  12  28 

2.  40  20  30 

3.  33  24  33 

No.  1  is  the  Freiberg  type  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  charges  rich  in  zinc.  Slags  rich  in 
zinc  should  be  highly  ferruginous  and  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  lime.  The  amount  of  zinc 
should  not  exceed  15  p.c.  (reckoned  as  oxide). 
According  to  Hutchings  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum. 
Oct.  1903),  zinc  is  present  in  slags  in  the  form  of 
silicate  (willemite),  zinciferous  magnetite,  and 
xinc  spinels.  Alumina  in  slags  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible.  Slags,  to  be '  clean,'  should  carry 
Jess  than  1  p.c.  of  lead  and  0*0015  p.c.  of  silver. 
An  outline  of  the  chemical  reactions  which 
take  place  in  the  blast  furnace,  in  so  far  as  these 
are  responsible  for  the  production  of  most  of  the 
lead,  has  already  been  given  {v.  p.  50).  This 
may  bo  amplified  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
part  which  the  silicates  play  in  the  process. 
Silicates  of  lead,  iron,  and  calcium  may  be 
already  present  in  the  materials  charged.  In 
any  case,  the  decomposition  of  limestone  and 
the  reduction  of  ferric  to  ferrous  oxide,  by  carbon 
monoxide,  furnish  bases  which  unite  with  silica 
in  the  zone  of  fusion.  Lead  silicate  may  also 
be  formed  by  reaction  of  lead  oxide  and  silica. 
Complete  rednction  of  oxide  of  iron  by  carbon 
yields  the  metal.  Lead  silicate  is  reduced  by 
metallic  iron,  but  it  is  not  decomposed  by  lime ; 
lime,  however,  displaoesferrous  oxide  from  ferrous 
silicate,  and  as  the  ferrous  oxide  is  in  turn  reduced 
to  iron,  this  becomes  available  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  lead  silicate  (and  lead  sulphide).    The 


net  result  of  these  reactions  is  the  production  of 
metallic  lead  and  a  slag  free  from  lead  silicate. 

Other  metals  present  in  the  charge  are  also 
reduced  and  pass  to  some  extent  into  the  lead, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  all-important  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  should  be  very  completely  dissolved 
in  that  medium.  Copper  is  largely  recovered  as 
sulphide,  Cu^S,  in  the  matte,  thoush  some  is 
invariably  taken  up  in  the  metallic  form  by  the 
lead.  Arsenic  is  partly  volatilised  and  partlv 
combines  with  iron  to  form  a  speiss  which 
carries  some  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  and 
practically  all  the  nickel  and  cobalt  present. 

The  products  of  the  blast  furnace  are  lead, 
matte,  speiss,  slag,  and  flue  dust.  The  lead, 
known  as  work-lead  or  base-bollion,  is  almost 
always  hard  and  impure,  and  is  submitted  to 
refining  and  desilverising  processes,  which  are 
described  later.  The  matte  separates  from  the 
slag  in  the  settler  or  f  orehearth.  Its  sp.gr.  is  5-6, 
and  should  be  at  least  one  unit  greater  than  the 
slag,  otherwise  complete  separation  is  difficult 
to  attain.  Mattes  usually  contain  10-20  p.c. 
of  lead,  along  with  some  copper,  the  composition 
varying  within  wide  limits,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  analyses : — 

CoMPosinoK  OF  Mattes. 

Oker  Fnlbram  Laurium  Bapto 

Iron      .         .     30*5  41*3  50*8  46*6 

Lead     .         .       61  11-2  7-7  15*4 

Copper          .     16*8  1*5  1*8  3-9 

Zinc      .         .     16*3  11*5  7*6  64 

Sulphur         .     16*4  22*2  21*8  25*0 

Mattes  always  carry  some  silver  and  gold,  but 
silver  is  relatively  more  soluble  in  them  than 
sold.  They  are  roasted  and  added  to  blast- 
furnace charges,  whereby  the  iron  becomes 
available  for  slagging  and  reduction  purposes, 
and  a  new  matte,  enriched  in  copper,  is  formed. 
When  the  copper-content  rises  to  10  p.c,  the 
mattes  are  roasted  down  to  3-4  p.c.  oi  sulphur 
and  then  smelted  with  liquation-residues  and 
silicious  copper  ores.  After  enrichment  to 
30-40  p.c.  of  copper,  they  arc  usually  sold  to  the 
copper  smelters  and  treated  for  copper  by  the 
converter,  or  some  other,  process. 

Speiss  is  formed  in  blast-furnace  practice 
only  when  the  charges  are  rich  in  arsenic  or 
antimony  and  iron.  It  is  essentially  an  arsenide  • 
(and  antimonide)  of  iron,  carrving  some  silver, 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  gold,  some  lead  and 
copper,  and  practically  all  the  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Except  in  isolated  cases,  the  last  two  metals 
are  of  no  importance  in  blast-furnace  products ; 
a  speiss  rarely  contains  5  p.c.  of  them.  Some 
Freiberg  speisses,  however,  have  more  than 
double  this  amount. 

The  composition  of  speiss  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  of  analyses  (values,  per  cent.) : — 

Composition  of  Spkissbs. 

Prdbram  Laurium  Leadvllle  Freiberg 

Silver         .       0*037      0*011      0*008  0*077 

Iron.         .     61*3        63*8        60*6  17*8 

Arsenic      .     18*5        20*7        31*5  234 

Antimony  .2*4         —  —  6*5 

I^ad  .       1*7  0*5  1-6  11-2 

Copper       .       1-9  0*6         0-4  243 

Nickel     andj  2-2  -         01  1I*3t 

cobalt        /  .i.H..Hh.v.v,,^le 


Sulphur 
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8pei8s  is  deailyerised  by  smelting  in  the  blast 
furnace;  copper  passes  into  the  matte  and 
nickel  and  cobalt  are  concentrated  in  the  new 
speiss.  Thns,  a  raw  speiss  containing  6  p.c.  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  and  0*16  p.c.  of  silver  yielded 
on  smelting  a  new  speiss  containing  16  p.c.  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  and  only  0'05  p.c.  of  silver. 
Rich  speisses  may  be  roasted  with  pyrites,  when 
the  arsenic  is  volatilised  as  sulphide,  and  the 
residues  smelted  with  silicious  additions  in  the 
blast  furnace. 

Slags  have  already  been  considered  with 
respect  to  their  composition  and  fitness  for  the 
smooth  running  of  furnace  work.  The  clean 
separation  of  slag  from  matte  (and  speiss)  is  of 
great  importance,  and  depends  largely  on  their 
relative  nuiditles  and  specific  gravities.  Matte 
is  dissolved  to  some  extent  by  slag,  acidic  slags 
dissolving  less  than  basic,  and  calcareous  less 
than  ferruginous  slags. 

Flue  dust. — ^The  methods  for  the  collection 
and  treatment  of  this  will  be  described  later. 
The  waste  gases  from  the  blast  furnace  contain 
6-10  p.c.  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  15-20  p.c. 
of  carbon  dioxide,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
nitrogen. 

The  loss  of  lead  in  the  blast  furnace  is  variable, 
7  p.c.  on  the  dry  assay  being  considered  satis- 
factory. The  loss  of  silver  is  very  small  by  this 
method,  whereas  in  the  roasting-and-reaction 
process  the  average  loss  is  about  1  *5  p.c. 

The  basis  of  the  modem  American  and 
Australian  practice  of  lead-smelting  is  blast 
roasting  of  ores,  either  by  the  Huntington- 
Heberlein  or  Dwight-Lloyd  methods,  either  singly 
or  combined.  This  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
roasting  in  cylinders  or  reverberatories  and  is 
foUowed  by  smelting  of  the  roasted  ore,  with  the 
addition  of  suitable  fluxes,  in  rectangular, 
water-jacketed  furnaces  of  large  capacity. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  principles  and 
methods  doscribed  above,  some  examples  of 
blast-furnace  smelting  will  now  be  considered. 

Examples  of  Smelting. 

Smelting  at  Clauathal. — ^As  an  example  of 
the  practice  of  the  *  iron  precipitation  *  process, 
the  treatment  adopted  at  Clausthal  may  be  cited. 

The  ores  are  dressed  and  suppli^  to  the 
smelter  in  the  form  of  whlieg,  having  the 
average  composition : — 

Lead  . 

Silver . 

Copper 

Zinc    . 

Antimony    . 

Iron    . 

Sulphur 

Alumina 

Lime 

Insoluble  residue  . 

The  furnaces  are  circular,  25  feet  high,  3  feet 
In  diameter  at  the  tuyeres,  and  5  feet  at  the 
throat ;   they  are  furnished  with  4  tuyeres. 

The  charge  consist  of  srhliegt  lime,  roasted 
lead  matte,  slags  obtained  in  smelting  ore, 
and  slags  obtained  from  the  smelting  of  matte, 
together  with  Oker  slags,  the  residue  left  in  the 
wet  extraction  of  copper  ores.    These  two  last- 

^  Earl,  Grundrlss  der  Metallhtitt«nkiinde,  p.  00. 
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named  materials  supply  the  iron  required  for 
the  reduction  of  the  lead  ore,  the  former  as 
silicate,  and  the  latter  as  sesquioxide. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  com- 
|)osition  of  the  charge  : — 

\3wt. 

Ore 10000 

Lead  fume 1*01 

Lead  scrapings  from  the  smelting  house  .  0*63 
Roasted  lead  matte  .  .  .  .47*51 
Schlieg  scrapings  from  the  charging  floors       1  '2 1 

Oker  slags 60*00 

Slags  from  the  same  process  .         .  3*70 

Matte  slags 42*00 

Slags  from  schlieg  smelting    .         .         .    54  00 


310*06 


The  products  obtained  are  work-lead,  lead 
matte,  and  a  slag  containing  some  lead. 

Two  analyses  of  the  work-lead  are  given  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


Lead 

.     98*8378 

98*9648 

Copper 

.       0*1862 

0*2838 

Antimony 

.       0*5743 

0*7685 

Arsenic 

0*0009 

0*0074 

Bismuth 

0*0039 

00082 

Iron 

.       0*0035 

0*0028 

Zinc 

0*0025 

0*0028 

Nickel 

0*0023 

00028 

Cobalt 

0*0006 

00003 

Cadmium 

trace 

trace 

99*6130      1000414 

The  lead  is  refined  at  Lautenthal,  or,  if  it 
contains  sufficient  silver,  is  desilverised  by 
Parkes'  process.  The  average  silver  content  is 
0*14  p.c. 

The  foUowing  analysis  gives  the  composition 
of  the  lead  matte : 


Sulphur 

26*877 

Iron 

63112 

Lead 

10*655 

Copper  . 

4*620 

SUver     . 

0030 

Antimony 

0*267 

Arsenic  . 

— 

Zinc 

2110 

Manganese 

0-385 

Cobalt  and  nickel     . 

0-306 

Lime 

0*383 

Magnesia 

0*054 

Silica      . 

0*510 

99-309 

The  matte  is  roasted  in  heaps  and  then 
smelted  in  the  ore  furnace.  When  the  copper 
content  exceeds  6-7  p.c,  the  roasted  matte  is 
smelted  in  a  low  blast  furnace  with  slags  from 
ore  smelting  and  coke.  The  work-lead  from 
this  operation  contains  0*4  to  1*5  p.c.  of  silver  ; 
the  matte  is  again  roasted  and  smelted  until  the 
copper-content  rises  to  20  p.c,  when  it  is  treated 
for  the  extraction  of  copper. 

Smelting  at  BinsfeJd. — The  ores  containing 
70  p.c  of  lead  are  mixed  with  limestone  and 
sand  and  roasted  in  the  Dwight-Lloyd  machine. 
The  roasted  material  contains  58  p.c.  of  lead. 
1000  parts  of  this  are  mixed  with  180  of  fer- 
ruginous slag,  50  of  spathic  iron  ore,  400  of 
slags  from   the   same   operation,   and    100    of 
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▼arious  lead-bearing  materials.  TMr  is  then 
smelted  in  rectangular  blast-furnaces,  40  by  148 
inches  at  the  tuyeres.  Each  furnace  has  19 
tuyeres  and  smelts  250  tons  of  the  charge  in 
24  hours,  yielding  70-80  tons  of  lead.  The 
slags  carry  2  p.c.  of  lead. 

Smelting  at  Trail  {British  Columbia),— The 
chief  ores  are  sulphide,  which  are  mixed  with 
lead  matte  and  limestone  so  as  to  have  the 
following  composition : — 


Lead      . 
Ferric  oxide 
Limestone 
Silica      . 
Sulphur . 


40-44  p.c. 

10-13  „ 
7-10  „ 
8-11    „ 

14-17    „ 


This  mixture  is  roasted  in  revolving  hearths  so 
aa  to  bring  the  sulphur  down  to  8-9  p.c.  It  is 
then  further  desulphurised  and  sintered  by 
blast-roasting  in  Huntington-Heberlein  pots,  of 
which  there  are  24,  each  8  feet  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  charge  for  the  blast-furnace  is 
made  up  of  85  parta  of  the  sintered  material, 
2-5  of  oxidised  lead  ores  and  silicious  gold  and 
silver  ores,  and  12 '5  of  coke,  the  average  lead 
content  being  40  p.c.  and  the  sulphur  below 
4  p.c.  This  is  smelted  in  rectangular  blast 
furnaces  45  by  160  inches  at  the  tuyeres,  the  blast 
pressure  being  32  ozs.  and  the  height  of  the 
column  above  the  tuyeres  1 7  (  feet.  The  output 
of  work-lead  per  day  from  each  furnace  is  75  tons, 
and  the  composition  Is  shown  in  the  following 
teble:— 


Lead      . 

Copper  . 

Zinc 

Bismuth 

Antimony 

Arsenic 


98-5  p.c. 
0-22  „ 
0098  „ 
0013  „ 
0-32  „ 
0  28    „ 


The  base  bullion  carries  100  ozs.  of  silver  and 
0*1  oz.  of  gold  per  ton.  It  is  cast  into  anode 
plates  and  refined  electrolytically  by  the  Betts' 
process. 

The  slags  carry  I  p.c  of  lead  and  0*4  oz. 
silver  per  ton,  and  have  the  following  percentage 
composition:  (Fe,Mn)0= 24-30;  (Ca,Mg)0  =  18- 
20;    ZnO=7-12;   Al,0,=8-16;   SiO,=31-33. 

Smdting  nt  Freiberg, — ^The  ores  are  partly 
native  and  partly  foreign,  the  latter  being 
chieiiv  Canadian.  They  are  classified  according 
to  their  composition,  and  their  treatment 
depends  upon  this.  Ores  containing  over  25  p.c. 
of  sulphur  are  roasted  at  the  suuphurio  acid 
works,  the  lump  ore  in  kilns  and  muffles  down  to 
3-6  p.c.  of  sulphur,  the  fines  in  SchiUtdfen  down 
to  8  p.c.  of  sulphur.  Galena,  containing  over 
30  P.c.  of  lead,  and  leady  ores  with  10-30  p.c. 
lead  are  mixed  with  roasted  fines,  and  other 
materials,  and  roasted  either  in  long-bedded 
calciners  or  Huntington  and  Heberlein  pots. 

The  reverberatories  are  54  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  14  feet  wide ;  they  put  through  12  tons  in 
24  hours,  the  separate  charges  being  1*5  tons. 
The  chai^^es  consist  of  2*1  parts  of  galena  and 
leady  ores,  1-2  of  dry  silicious  ores  (containing 
leas  than  10  p.c  each  of  lead  and  sulphur),  and 
2  parta  of  roasted  fines,  and  they  are  divided 
inlo  rich  ores,  carrying  0-5-0*7  p.c.  of  silver,  and 
poor  ofes,  carrying  0*1-0-3  p.c.  of  silver.    The 


omposition  before  and  after  roasting  is  given 
in  the  following  table — 


1  Before 
roasUng 
After 
roasting 
{Before 
roasting 
After 
roasting 


Lead  Zinc  Copper  Sulphur  Silica  Silver 
(p.c.)  (p  c.)   (p.c.)      (p  c )    (p.c.)  (p.c.) 


24     —     0-5 
20     —      10 


12-5        22     0*48 
4*3        24     0'A4 


80 


7       — 


33      11     — 


8-4 
2-6 


22  009 

23  Oil 


The  converters  for  blast  roasting  hold  2*3 
tons.  Boasted  fines  are  added  to  the  ores 
instead  of  limestone,  and  the  charge  for  pre- 
roasting  is  made  up  of  2*4  parts  of  galena, 
0*9  of  dry  ores,  and  1*5  of  roasted  fines,  and 
averages  36  p.c.  of  lead  and  14  p.c.  of  sulphur. 
This  is  roasted  in  rotating  furnaces,  the  sulphur 
being  reduced  thereby  to  10  p.c.  and  the  roasted 
product  mixed  with  50  p.c.  of  the  ore-mixture 
and  again  roasted  in  Huntington  and  Heberlein 
converters ;  in  this  way  the  sulphur  is  brought 
down  to  3  p.c. 

For  smelting,  circular  furnaces  of  the  Pilz 
type  are  used.  The  largest  of  these  are  36  feet 
hich,  6  feet  6  inches  diameter  at  the  tuyeres,  and 
8  feet  at  the  throat ;  there  are  20  tuyeres,  and 
the  blast  pressure  is  10-15  mm.  of  mercury.  The 
charge  consists  of  the  roasted  ore  mixed  withabout 
two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  slag  from  a  previous 
operation,  2  p.c.  of  burnt  pyrites,  and  small 
amounts  of  dry  ores.  The  consumption  of  fuel 
(coke)  is  about  15  p.c.  of  the  charge.  The  work- 
lead  contains  0*5-2  p.c.  of  silver ;  the  matte-fall 
is  about  10  p.c,  and  the  matte  contains  20-25  p.c. 
lead,  6-10  p.c.  of  copper,  and  0*1-0*25  p.c.  of 
silver;  the  slags  carry  4-6  p.c.  of  lead  and 
0-015  p.c.  of  silver.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Freiberg  practice  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
produce  clean  slags.  They  are  re-smelted  with 
roasted  matte  and  leady  additions,  the  latter 
being  added  in  such  quantity  as  to  ^eld  suffi- 
cient lead  to  keep  the  new  matte  poor  m  precious 
metals.  After  one  or  two  slag-smeltings,  a 
clean  slag  is  produced  which  can  be  thrown  away. 
A  typical  analysis  of  such  a  slag  shows  :  lead, 
1-2;  silver,  0*001 ;  copper,  0*3;  zinc,  9-12; 
ferrous  oxide,  50 ;  and  silica,  30  p.c. 

Smelting  at  Broken  Hill, — ^The  concentrates 
treated  b]^  the  Associated  Smelters'  Proprietary 
Co.  contain  60  p.c.  of  lead,  15  p.c.  of  sulphur, 
and  20-25  ozs.  per  ton  of  silver.  Two  processes 
for  roasting  the  concentrates  are  used. 

1.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  ground  limestone 
and  ironstone,  moistened  and  charged  on  to  the 
Dwight-Lloyd  machine.  Thence  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  roUs,  ground  and  moistened  and  roasted 
again  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.  The  ore-mixture,  as  above,  is  roasted  in  a 
Ropp  furnace,  156  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide. 
The  roasted  material  is  charged  hot  into 
Huntington  and  Heberlein  converters  of  10  tons 
capacity,  and  air  blown  through  at  11  lbs. 
pressure.  The  sintered  mass  is  tipped  and 
broken  up  and  is  ready  for  smelting.  The  out- 
put of  3  Ropp  roasters,  20  converters,  and  9 
Dwight-Lloyd  machines  is  500-550  tons  a  day. 

The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  rectangular 
blast  furnaces  17  feet  lonK>  4  feet  6  inches  wide, 
and  25  feet  high  over  afl.  Three  of  these  are 
used,  and  they  are  capable  of  putting  through 
1200  tons  of  total  charged  ^a^^  The  charge 
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consistB  of  roaated  and  sintered  ore,  ironstone, 
limeistone,  slags  from  a  former  smelting,  and 
coke.  The  daily  output  of  base  bullion  is  400 
tons,  containing  40-50  ozs.  per  ton  of  silver,  and, 
in  addition,  copper  (0*5  p.c),  antimony,  and 
arsenic.  The  slags  are  clean  and  amount  to 
750  tons  a  day ;  20-25  tons  of  fume  are  con- 
densed every  week  by  bag-filtration,  and  this 
is  collected  and  re-smelted  to  recover  lead. 

Though  somewhat  premature,  an  outline  of 
the  method  of  treating  the  base  bullion  will  be 
given  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  The 
base  bullion  is  run  into  a  drossing  furnace  and 
the  copper  removed.  The  dross  amounts  to 
5  p.o.  of  the  bullion  and  contains  10  p.o.  of 
copper.  The  buUion  is  then  tapped  into  an 
improving  furnace  of  65  tons'  capacity  and 
dressed  for  12  hours.  The  antimonial  slag 
(6-7  p.c.  antimony)  thus  produced  is  smelted  in 
a  reverberatoiy  furnace  and  yields  a  richer  slag 
containing  12-13  p.c.  of  antimony ;  this  is  then 
smelted  in  a  blast  furnace  for  antmionial  lead. 

The  purified  bullion  is  submitted  to  Parkes' 
process.  The  first  zincing  extracts  the  gold, 
the  second  yields  a  crust  containing  1500-2000 
ozs.  of  silver  per  ton,  and  the  third  reduces  the 
silver  in  the  lead  to  0*4  oz.  per  ton.  The  de- 
silverised  lead,  containing  0*5  p.o.  of  zinc,  is 
refined  in  a  softening  furnace  for  12  hours,  and 
yields  market  lead  of  the  composition :  lead, 
99-9917  ;  silver,  0*0012  ;  copper,  0*0001 ;  zino, 
0*001 ;  antimony,  0  006  p.c. 

The  first  zinc  crust  is  melted  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  with  litharge  derived  from  the 
oupellation    process.    Zinc    is    converted    into 


Otisln 
English  (Weardale) 
German  (Freiberg) 
Spanish  (Magarron) 

„       (Oroellitana)  . 
Greek  (Laurium) 
Turkish  (Balia  Karaidini)     . 
American  (Tombstone,  Arizona) 
Mexican  (Torreon) 
(Magapil) 


There  are  also,  on  occasion,  small  quantities  of 
tin,  zino,  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  present  in 
work-lead.    Almost  all  of  these  impurities  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  desilverisation  pro- 
cess, arsenic  being  one  of  the  worst  in  that 
respect,  and  their  removal  is  consequently  an 
operation  of  great  importance.    Many  of  them 
are  more  easily  oxidised  than  lead,  and  can  thus 
be  eliminated  by  oxidation  of  the  molten  metal, 
the   oxides  forming  a  dross   on  the   surface. 
Bismuth  and  copper  are  not  so  easily  oxidised 
as  lead.    Copper,  however,  forms  an  alloy  of 
fairly  high  melting-point,  and  can  thus  be  re- 
moved    by     liquation.     The    elimination    of 
bismuth  is  a  very  difficult  matter ;    fortunately, 
its  effect  on  the  properties  of  lead  is  not  very  I 
harmful  for  most  purposes   when  present  in 
moderate  amounts.    In  the   Pattinson  process  I 
(g.v.)  it  is  retained  in  the  rich  alloy  and  passes  ' 
eventually  into  the  litharge  when  the  rich  alloy  ' 
is  cupelled  ;  it  can  be  completely  removed  only  ■ 
by   the   electrolytic    method    of   refining.    In  | 
general,  then,  the  purification  of  work-lead  is  i 


oxide  which  forms  a  slag  with  the  litharge ; 
this  is  removed  and  smelted  in  the  blast  furnace 
to  recover  lead  and  silver.  The  lead  is  tapped 
from  the  reverberatory  into  a  desilverising  pot 
and  again  treated  with  zinc.  This  yields  a 
crust  enriched  in  gold.  The  alloy  is  distilled  in 
graphite  crucibles  to  remove  the  zinc  and  the 
residual  gold-silver-lead  alloy  cupelled  for  dor6 
bars  which  contain  2*6  p.c.  of  gold.  The  gold 
is  parted  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  silver  sul- 
phate reduced  to  metal  on  a  cupel  with  fine  coal, 
the  metal  being  993  fine. 

The  second  crust  is  distilled  and  yields  zinc, 
which  is  used  again  in  the  process,  and  distillery 
bars  containing  2500  ozs.  per  ton  of  silver. 
These  are  cupelled  for  silver. 

The  third  crust  being  poor  in  silver  is  used 
for  zincing  fresh  base  bullion  (The  Metal  In- 
dustry, May  11,  1917). 

SoFT£NINO  OF  HaBD  LeAD. 

The  lead  obtained  bv  smelting  contains 
variable  quantities  of  the  precious  metals. 
Leads  from  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
are  almost  free  from  them,  whereas  the  silver 
and  gold  in  some  bullion-leads  is  worth  more 
than  the  lead  which  contains  them.  In  addition 
to  the  precious  metals,  work-lead  contains  a 
number  of  base  metals,  most  of  which  make  the 
lead  hard,  unfit  it  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
render  the  profitable  extraction  of  silver  an 
impossibility.  The  following  analyses  of  work- 
lead  illustrate  the  nature  and  range  of  the  chief 
impurities : — 


Pare 

«nt. 

OZB. 

Ag 
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Pb 

Cu 

Sb 

As 
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8 
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99*87 

0*015 

0*05 

0*01 

0001 

0*015 
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96*67 

0*94 

0-82 

0*28 

0*066 

0*20 
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— 

99*20 

0*22 

0-20 

015 

0*004 

0*11 

9 

0*06 

98*92 

0*16 

0*40 

0*21 

0*005 

0*10 

45 



98-27 

0*75 

0*55 

0*10 

0010 

0*08 

45 

0*07 

98*36 

0*35 

0*50 

0  23 

0*058 

0-22 
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017 

98*50 

0*22 

0-32 

0*28 

0*013 

— 

100 

010 

95*40 

0*08 

1*80 

1*30 

0*050 

0*35 

300 

1*50 

96*72 

009 

2*50 

0-90 

0*030 

0*32 

105 

0*42 

brought  about  by  drossing  the  oxidisable  im- 
purities, a  process  known  as  *  improving*  or 
*  softening.*  When  the  work-lead  contains 
much  copper,  drossing  is  preceded  by  liquation* 

Liquation  is  carried  out  at  a  low  temperature 
on  a  hearth  with  sloping  bottom,  the  lead  drain- 
ing away  into  kettles,  leaving  the  liquation- 
residues  rich  in  copper.  In  Freiberg,  the  fur- 
naces are  5  feet  8  inches  by  5  feet  6  inches ;  the 
liquation  residues  contain  all  the  sulphur, 
96  p.c.  of  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  93  p.c.  of  the 
copper,  and  25  p.c.  of  the  arsenic  which  were 
present  in  the  base  bullion.  The  analysis  of 
these  residues  show  :  lead,  62*4  p.c. ;  copper, 
17*97 ;  arsenic,  232 ;  antimony,  0*98  ,*  tin, 
0*04  ;  nickel  and  cobalt,  1*09.  Ttey  are  treated 
by  smelting  either  in  small  cupolas  with  low- 
grade  matte,  or  in  blast  furnaces  with  galena, 
the  copper  being  recovered  in  the  matte. 

The  improving  or  softening  is  effected  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  A  simple  type,  which 
was  at  one  time  the  standard  pattern,  consists 
of  a  cast-iron  pan  which  forms  the  lead  bath. 
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It  is  about  2  inches  in  thiokness,  10  feet  long, 
5  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  in  depth. 
All  the  angles  of  the  casting  are  oaretuUy 
rounded  to  prevent  breakage  by  expansion  or 
contraction,  and  the  soften^  lead  is  drawn  ofi 
by  a  hole  bored  in  the  bottom,  near  the  outer 
edge,  which  is  stopped  by  a  well-fitting  iron 
plug  held  in  its  place  by  a  weighted  lever. 

This  type  of  furnace  is  usually  made  to  hold 
from  8  to  12  tons  of  molten  lead.  The  fireplace 
is  about  20  inches  wide,  and  has  a  length  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  cast-iron  pan,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  bridge  2  feet  wide.  The 
heucht  of  the  furnace  above  the  pan  at  the 
bridge  end  is  16  inches,  and  at  the  other  end 
8  inches. 

The  charge  is  introduced  either  in  the  form 
of  pigs  or  is  first  melted  in  an  iron  pot  set  in 
brickwork  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  subse- 
quently ladled  into  a  sheet-iron  gutter,  by  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  furnace.  This  kind  of 
furnace  is  easy  to  erect,  but  is  too  small  for 
present-dav  conditions  where  large  throughput 
is  requirea.  Modem  furnaces  are  much  larger, 
and  have  the  lead  bath  built  of  brick  usually 
set  in  a  wrought-iron  pan.  They  are  supported 
on  rails  and  held  up  by  buckstays.  The 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  built  of  a  layer  of 
brasque,  and  the  hearth  is  rectangular;  the 
size  varies  according  to  requirements  and  the 
sides  are  sometimes  water-jacketed ;  the 
hearth  slopes  to  the  tap-hole,  which  is  rammed 
with  clay  or  furnished  with  a  tapping  plug. 
There  are  usually  two  working  doors  on  either 
side  o|  the  furnace  through  which  the  lead  is 
charged,  and  through  which  the  scums  are 
withdrawn.  The  size  of  the  fire-grate  varies 
considerably.  Many  smelters  prefer  small  ones, 
which,  though  lengthening  the  period  of  dross- 
ing,  reduce  the  losses  by  volatilisation.  The 
capacity  of  these  furnaces  is  60  to  300  tons  of 
lead. 

In  the  softening  process,  the  molten  lead  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  heated  air,  whereby 
the  easily  oxidisable  impurities  are  converted 
into  oxides,  which,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
bath,  are  removed  by  a  perforated  skimmer ;  in 
this  way  a  fresh  surface  is  constantly  exposed  to 
oxidation*  The  progress  of  the  operation  is 
judged  by  taking  a  sample  in  a  ladle  and  casting 
it  in  an  iron  mould ;  wnen  the  drossing  is  com- 
plete the  surface  presents  a  peculiar  flaky 
crystalline  appearance.  The  improved  or 
softened  lead  is  then  tapped  into  an  iron  pot, 
from  which  it  is  ladled  into  the  pig  moulds,  or 
is  run  from  the  furnace  by  a  movable  iron  gutter 
into  a  series  of  pig  moulds  placed  in  readiness  in 
front  of  the  furnace.  It  is  then  ready  for  de- 
livery to  the  desilverising  plant. 

When  the  work-lead  contains  tin,  this  is  the 
first  metal  to  be  oxidised,  and  the  oxide  separates 
as  a  powder.  This  is  followed  by  the  arsenic  and 
then  the  antimony  dross,  each  of  which  is 
liquid ;  the  metals  are  present  as  arsenate  and 
antimonate  of  lead.  These  stages  are,  however, 
not  clearly  defined,  but  merge  into  one  another. 
The  complete  removal  of  these  impurities  is 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  litharge  to  the 
bath,  and  becomes  apparent  by  the  change  in 
appearance  from  the  dark  oily  dross  of  lead 
antimonate  to  the  yellow  scum  of  litharge. 

The  course  of  the  droasing  is  illustrated  by 


the    following 
drosses : 
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partial    analyses    of    Freiberg 


First  tin  Second  tin  AiMnic  Antimony 


SnOg 
As,0. 
Sb,0, 


dross 

(powder) 

.     14-7 

0-9 

.     12-5 


dross 
(Uquld) 
12-2 
11-2 
18-6 


droBS 

0-6 

16-2 

86 


dross 

0-3 

4-0 

32-2 


The  duration  of  the  process  at  Freiberg  is  2-14 
days,  and  the  yield  of  refined  lead  76-86  p.c. 

Drosses  from  the  improving  furnace  are 
melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  little 
coal,  whereby  some  lead  is  liberated  and  this 
desilverises  the  dross ;  the  residue  is  smelted 
in  blast  furnaces  and  yields  an  impure  antimonial 
lead.  Much  of  the  arsenic  is  volatilised  in  the 
blast  furnace. 

Desilvbbisation  of  Soft  Bullion  Lead. 

The  methods  used  in  the  extraction  of  the 
silver  trom  soft  or  improved  lead  vary  according 
to  the  silver-content  of  the  lead.  Low-grade 
leads  are  submitted  to  a  concentration-process 
and  the  rich  alloy  thus  obtained  is  cupelled. 
The  concentration  is  effected  by  the  Pattinson 
process,  or  some  modification  of  it.  High-grade 
leads  are  cupelled ;  if  fairly  rich  in  silver,  they 
are  melted,  stirred  with  zinc,  and  the  alloy  of 
zinc,  lead,  and  silver  which  separates  on  cool- 
ing is  worked  for  silver.  This  is  the  Parkes' 
process.. 

The  concentration  of  silver  in  poor  silver- 
bearing  lead  is  founded  on  an  observation  made 
by  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
T3me,  that  the  cr3rstals  which  first  separate  from 
a  molten  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  are  poorer  in 
silver  than  the  residual  alloy.  This  discovery 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  patent  by  Pattinson, 
for  *  An  improved  method  of  separating  silver  • 
from  lead,'  the  date  of  the  patent  being 
October  28,  1833,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  in  1838  the  process  was  described  by  the 
originator. 

The  behaviour  of  a  molten  silver-lead  alloy 
on  cooling  is  similar  to  that  of  a  salt  solution. 
The  freezing  point  is  lowered  proportionately  to 
the  amount  of  silver  dissolved,  pure  solvent 
crystallises  out  and  the  mother-liquors  become 
enriched  in  the  solute  with  the  progress  of 
crystallisation,  until  finally  a  stage  is  reached 
when  the  residual  liquor  freezes  as  a  whole  at  a 
constant  temperature.  This  is  the  eutectic 
point.  The  aUoy  then  has  the  lowest  melting 
point  and  further  concentration  of  any  con- 
stituent by  the  process  of  crystallisation  is  im- 
possible smce  the  composition  of  the  eutectic 
liquid  and  the  crystals  derived  from  it  is  the 
same. 

The  melting  point  of  pure  lead  is  327®  C. ;  the 
eutectic  mixture  of  lead  and  silver  melts  at 
303°C.  and  contains  2*6  p.c.  of  silver  (about 
900  ozs.  per  ton).  In  practice,  this  limit  of  con- 
centration is  never  reached,  the  enrichment  not 
exceeding  1  -75  p.c.  of  silver,  i.e.  660  ozs.  per  ton. 
FurUier,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  completely 
the  crystals  of  pure  lead  from  the  freezing  alloy, 
since  they  always  carry  with  them  mechanically 
some  of  the  silver- bearing  mother-liquors.  To 
obtain,  therefore,  effective  concentration  of 
silver  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  operations 
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several  times,  so  that  the  process  becomes,  in 
fact,  one  of  fractional  crystallisation. 

These  considerations  naturally  apply  only  to 
pure  silver-lead  alloys.  The  presence  of  foreign 
metals  disturbs  the  crystallisation  and  con- 
centration processes  in  various  ways. 

Copper,  arsenic,  and  antimony  have  the 
curious  effect  of  making  the  crystals  of  lead 
small,  so  that  they  are  difficult  to  drain  and 
thus  carry  silver  *with  the  retained  mother- 
liquor.  Zinc,  if  present,  acts  as  in  the  Parkes' 
process,  carrying  the  silver  into  the  first  fractions 
and  thus  rendering  the  process  inoperative. 
Bismuth  and  nickel  remain  almost  entirely 
(copper  to  some  extent)  in  the  mother-liquors 
and  so  pass  on  to  the  cupellation  process  with 
the  rich  alloy. 

PaUiruonising,  Patiinsoncige,  PaUinsoniren. 
The  operation  is  conducted  in  large  cast-iron 
hemispherical  pans,  capable  of  holding  6-10 
tons  of  molten  lead.  Tne  small  6-ton  pots  are 
now  rarely  used,  and  in  some  establishments 
pots  capable  of  holding  ]  8  tons  of  lead  are  em- 
ployed, the  larger  size  requiring  the  use  of 
cranes  in  working  the  ladles.  A  series  of  nine 
to  twelve  of  these  pots  is  placed  side  by  side 
in  a  line  and  resting  on  bnokwork  supports. 
Each  pot  is  provided  with  a  separate  fireplace, 
the  heated  gases  from  which  are  conducted 
round  the  pan  by  a  circular  flue  and  thence 
pass  into  a  flue  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  pots  by  which  the  gases  are  conveyed  to  the 
chimney.  In  addition  to  the  large  pots,  there 
are  sometimes  smaller  pots  placed  at  the  side 
between  the  larger  pots,  and  heated  by  a 
separate  fire ;  these  serve  to  hold  some  melted 
lead  for  the  purpose  of  heating  and  cleaning  the 
ladles.  Along  both  sides  of  the  erection  in 
which  the  pots  are  built  is  a  platform  on  which 
the  workmen  stand.  The  pot  at  one  end  of  the 
series  is  smaller  than  the  others,  being  about 
two-thirds  the  size.  This  is  called  the  market 
pot ;  the  poor  lead  passes  to  this  pot  and  is  run 
thence  into  the  pig  moulds.  The  other 
apparatus  used  in  this  process  consists  of  per- 
forated ladles  made  of  iron  I  inch  in  thickness ; 
when  worked  by  hand  the  ladle  is  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  5  inches  deep,  the  holes  being 
i  inch  in  diameter,  whilst  when  cranes  are  used 
the  ladle  measures  20  inches  in  diameter, 
6  inches  in  depth,  and  the  holes  }  of  an  inch. 
The  handle  of  the  ladle  is  9  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  i  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  addition  to  the 
ladle,  a  chisel-pointed  bar  or  slice  is  used  in 
stirring  the  lead. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  arrangement  and  mode  of 
setting  a  range  of  pots. 

The  method  of  working  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  supposing  the  lead  to  be  treated  con- 
tains some  20  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  ;  the  metal 
in  the  form  of  pigs  is  charged  into  one  of  the 
pots  about  midway  between  the  market  pot  and 
the  rich  pot,  the  fire  is  set  on  and  the  lead 
melted ;  on  melting  the  surface  of  the  metal 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dross,  which  is  care- 
fully removed  by  a  ladle  and  the  fire  then 
withdrawn.  Water  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface 
of  the  molten  bath  to  promote  cooling,  and  as 
the  metal  cools  a  cake  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
which  is  detached  and  broken  up  by  means  of 
the  slice,  and  the  pieces  stirred  into  the  liquid. 
As  the  cooling  proceeds  the  mass  is  kept  con- 


tinually stirred,  and  after  a  time  crystals  begin 
to  separate  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  These  are 
removed  by  means  of  the  large  perforated  ladle, 
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which  is  plunged  into  the  liquid  and  then 
graduaUy  raised,  the  side  of  the  pot  servins  as  a 
fulcrum  ;  the  ladJe  is  raised  until  it  is  completely  j 
out  of  the  bath  and  is  brought  into  a  tilted  | 
position,  and  the  crystals  aUowed  to  drain.  , 
When  drained  the  contents  of  the  ladle  are 
transferred  to  the  next  pot  on  the  left,  supposing 
the  market  pot  to  be  at  the  left  extremity  of  the 
range.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  two-  ' 
thirds  of  the  original  charge  has  been  transferred. 
The  remaining  third,  which  represents  the 
enriched  alloy,  is  transferred  to  the  next  pot , 
on  the  right — ».e.  toward  the  rich  pot.  The  rich 
bottoms,  as  they  are  called,  contain  about  40  oz. 
of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  any  lead  that  may  be 
on  hand  having  a  similar  silver  content  is  added 
to  the  enriched  bottoms.  The  poorer  lead  from 
this  single  operation  contains  about  11  oz., 
and  similarly  any  lead  to  hand  of  this  assay 
is  added  to  the  metal  obtained  by  this  operation. 
A  second  charge  is  next  introduced  into  the  pot 
in  which  the  first  operation  was  conducted  and 
the  separation  effected,  as  before,  into  poorer 
lead  and  enriched  bottoms,  the  former  being 
transferred  to  the  left  hand  and  the  latter  to 
the  next  pot  on  the  right.  The  poorer  lead 
is  similarly  treated,  and  from  it  a  further 
quantity  of  still  poorer  lead  is  produced,  which 
is  passed  on  to  the  next  pot  to  the  left  and  so 
on  until  the  lead  which  reaches  the  market  pot 
contains  only  10  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton ;  the 
enriched  lead  meanwhile  makes  its  way  to  the 
rich  pot,  but  in  the  richer  pots  the  separation 
is  less  complete  than  in  the  poorer  ones,  and 
the  enrichment  is  not  so  rapid.  In  working 
the  last  pot,  after  two-thirds  of  the  metal  in  the 
form  of  crystals  have  been  transferred,  the 
enriched  bottoms,  partly  liquid  and  partly 
solid,  are  pressed  with  the  back  of  the  ladle. 
The  fluid  portion,  richer  in  silver,  runs  through 
the  holes  in  the  ladle  and  is  removed  by  an 
ordinary  ladle.  Working  in  this  manner  a 
market  lead  is  obtained  at  one  end  of  the  range 
in  which  the  silver  is  reduced  to  the  amount 
already  stated,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  range 
is  produced  lead  containing  from  600  to  700  oz. 
of  silver  to  the  ton,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  push  the  concentration  by  this 
method. 

In  the  above  description  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  method  of  thirds  or  the  high 
system  is  employed.  This  is  the  method  most 
usually  adopted  in  practice,  but  for  special 
purposes  the  low  system  or  method  of  eighths  is 
sometimes  used,  in  which  seven-eighths  of  the 
contents  of  the  pots  are  transferred  to  the 
poorer  pot.  In  some  works  the  method  of  seven- 
eighths  is  used  for  *  riching  up  *  rich  leads  to  the 
refinery  grade  of  about  600  oz.  In  the  seven- 
eighths  system  the  lead  should  treble  itself 
in  assay  at  each  operation,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  In  the  two-thirds  system  each  opera-, 
tion  is  supposed  to  result  in  the  doubling  of  the 
silver  content  of  the  lead,  but  in  practice  this 
only  obtains  with  leads  ranging  downwards  from 
about  50-60  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 

At  each  melting  of  the  lead. the  metal  is 
oxidised  and  a  layer  of  dross  formed  on  the  sur- 
face. This  is  removed  by  skimming  and  the 
drosses  collected  for  future  reduction.  With 
a  20-oz.  lead,  the  amount  of  drosses  formed  is 
25  p.c.  of  the  weight  of  the  meted.  The  con- 
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tinual  drossing  of  the  metal  naturally  effects  a 
piu'ification  of  the  lead,  as  the  dross  produced 
consists  not  only  of  lead  oxide,  but  also  of  the 
oxides  of  other  easily  oxidisable  metals  present. 
The  value  of  the  Pattinson  process  as  a  means 
not  only  of  enriching  the  lead,  but  also  of 
purifying  it,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  lead  to  be 
used  for  white-lead  making  is  frequently 
pattinsonised,  although  the  amount  of  silver 
present  may  be  very  small.  Further,  copper  and 
iron  are  both  separated  with  the  silver  in  this 
process  when  the  amount  of  copper  does  not 
exceed  0*025  p.c. 

The  Rozan  process  or  PaUiruonieing  hy 
9team. — ^This  process  was  introduced  in  the 
works  of  Luce  and  Rozan  at  Marseilles,  and 
was  first  practised  in  England  at  Cookson's 
works  on  the  T3me.  In  this  system  steam  under 
pressure  is  forced  into  molten  lead,  and  by 
the  continual  agitation  of  the  mass  produced 
in  this  manner  the  production  of  crystals  poor 
in  silver  is  favoured,  and  the  separation  of  an 
enriched  fluid  lead  facilitated.  Cookson  was 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  steam  serves  a 
second  purpose,  producing  a  chemical  effect  and 
aiding  in  the  oxidation  of  the  antimony,  copper, 
iron,  and  arsenic,  and  other  oxidisable  metals 
present.  This  oxidation  may  be  due  to  the  air 
carried  into  the  pot  by  the  steam.  In  any  case 
rich  leads  contaming  as  much  as  from  a  ^  to 
I  p.c.  of  foreign  metals  may  be  treated  by  this 
system  without  having  been  previously  softened. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  plant  and 
mode  of  working  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
Cookson  (Trans.  Newcastle  Chem.  8oo.  1878)  :— 

The  pot  marked  h  (Fig.   19)  is  simply  a 
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Fig.  19. 

melting-pot,  and  the  lower  pot  o  is  the  working, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  crystallising  pot. 
To  illustrate  the  working,  we  will  suppose  the  o 
pot  contains  14  tons  lead  crystals  from  a  previous 
operation,  assaying,  say,  80  oz.  of  silver  per  ton, 
and  the  H  pot  7  tons  original  lead  of  similar 
silver  content  already  melted  ;  a  moderate  fire 
is  set  away  in  the  firegrate  of  the  c  pot,  and  the 
contents  of  the  h  pot  are  skimmed ;  the  hot 
lead  from  the  pot  m  is  then  run  on  to  the  warm 
crystals  in  the  c  pot,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  moderate  fire  already  referred  to,  the  whole 
contents  of  this  pot  (now  21  tons)  are  rapidly 
brought  into  a  melted  and  working  condition, 
when  the  charge  is  carefully  skimmed ;  the  m 
pot  is  at  the  same  time  charged  with  7  tons  of 
lead  containing  about  40  oz.  silver  per  ton  of 
lead,  as  this  will  be  the  assay  of  the  crystals 
resulting  from  the  operation  shortly  about  to 
commence  in  the  o  pot.  The  fire  under  this  pot 
is  next  drawn,  and  a  small  fire  under  each  of  the 
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tapping  spouts  is  set  away,  the  object  of  this 
being  to  prevent  the  lead  setting  in  them  when 
tapping  out  the  rioh  lead  later  on.  Steam  at 
50^55  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  next  admitted 
through  the  valve  v,  and  is  distributed  evenly 
through  the  pot  by  the  baffle  plate  h  (Fig.  20). 


Fio.  20. 

To  hasten  the  cooling  and  consequent  crystallisa- 
tion, thin  streams  of  water  are  allowed  to  run  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  lead.  This  might  be  thought 
to  cause  the  lead  to  set  on  the  top,  but  the  violent 
action  of  the  steam  entirely  prevents  this,  and 
a  more  perfect  crystallisation  is  effected  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  old  Pattinson  process. 
When  the  workman  sees  that  the  charge  is 
ready,  i,e.  when  about  two^thirds  are  in  crystals 
and  one-third  liquid,  he  taps  out  through  spouts 
at  either  side  of  the  o  pot  the  rich  liquid  lead, 
the  poorer  crystals  being  retained  in  the  pot  bv 
perforated  plates.  This  liquid  lead  is  run  into 
moulds  containing  3i  tons  each,  and  the  blocks 
as  thej  set  are  lifted  out  by  cranes  and  arranged 
in  a  semicircle,  where  they  await  their  turn  to  be 
again  operated  on.  This  process  of  crystallising, 
as  in  that  of  Pattinson,  is  repeated  until  the 
crystals  are  sufficiently  poor  in  silver  not  to 
require  further  treatment,  when,  being  fit  for 
market  lead,  they  are  melted  and  run  into  pigs 
of  the  usual  sise,  or  into  3} -ton  blocks,  accordkig 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required ;  the 
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Fig.  21. 

rioh  lead  is  worked  up  until  its  silver  contents  are 
of  the  standard  fit  for  the  refinery.  A  large 
portion  of  the  foreign  metak  contained  in  the 
original  lead  is  skimmed  off  in  the  state  of 
oxides ;  those  from  the  richer  charges  are  very 
dark  in  colour,  some  in  fact  almost  black,  owing 
to  the  impurities  contained,  while  those  from 
the  poorer  charges  have  the  yellowish  colour 
proper  to  the  oxides  of  lead.  Some,  however, 
are  carried  off  up  the  funnel  above  the  o  pot, 
with  the  escaping  steam,  and  are  deposited  in 


the  condensing  chambers,  of  which  there 
are  several  of  large  size.  The  dust  contains 
80-86  p.^.  of  lead  oxide,  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  copper  and  antimony,  and  small  quantities 
of  arsenic,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

In   the   accompanying   illustration   of   the 
plant  used  in  the  Rozan  process.  Fig.  22  is  the 
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plan  of  a  battery.  Fig.  19  is  an  elevation  along 
the  line  s  t.  Fig.  20  a  section  along  a  line  u  v, 
and  Fig.  21  a  section  along  the  line  x  y. 

The  following  table  gives  the  silver  assays 
of  twelve  crystallisationB  taken  from  an  average 
of  360  operations : — 

Ounces  per  ton  of  lead 

! 

570-315-202-112'5-62-33'76-19'6-10-5-2'5-]  '25-14  dwU. 

Cookson  summarises  the  advantages  of  the 
Rozan  system  as  follows : — 

'  1.^  The  entire  saving  of  the  cost  of  calcining 
all  ordinarily  hard  leads,  and  a  very  large  saving 
in  the  case  of  especially  hard  leads. 

'  2.  A  cost  for  labour  not  exceeding  one-fifth. 

*  3.  A  cost  for  fuel  of  about  two-fifths. 

*  4.  A  saving  of  one-third  in  the  oxides  pro- 
duced, which  advantage  any  lead  manufacturer 
will  fully  appreciate. 

*  Its  defects  are  : 

'  1.  A  large  capital  outlay. 

'2.  A  constant  expense  in  repairs  and  re- 
newals.' 

At  Omaha  there  is  a  modification  of  the 
Rozan  process,  introduced  by  Tredinnick.  The 
pot's,  of  which  there  are  twelve,  hold  60  tons, 
and  each  is  supported  by  hydraulic  rams,  so 
that  it  can  be  raised  and  the  lead  or  enriched 
aUoy  run  into  a  neighbouring  pot.  There  are 
two  outlets  to  each  pot,  one  fitted  with  a  strainer 
for  running  off  the  alloy  from  the  lead  crystals, 
the  other  having  a  free  run  for  pouring  out  the 
re-melted  crystals.  Heating  is  by  gas,  which  is 
burnt  in  brick-Uned  jackets  under  the  pots  and 
the  molten  lead  is  stirred  with  steam,  as  in  the 
Rozan  process. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
tapped  lead  does  not  require  re-melting.  Much 
time  and  labour  are  thu^  saved.  The  operation 
is  done  in  about  40  minutes. 

Newnam,  in  America,  has  recently  adopted 
the  Tredinnick  method  for  the  removal  of  bismuth 
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from  lead  rich  in  that  metal,  and  has  been  able 
to  reduce  the  bismath  content  of  the  lead  to 
abont  0-03  p.c.  « 

The  Parkes  Proww.— The  method  of  de- 
silverising  lead  by  means  of  zinc  is  now  venr 
widely  nieed.  It  has  practically  replaced  aU 
other  methods,  and  is  especially  advantageous 
with  leads  rich  in  silver.  Patents  for  this  process 
were  granted  to  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birming- 
ham, in  the  years  1860,  1851,  and  1852 ;  and 
in  1859  the  method  was  put  in  practice  at 
Uanelly.  It  was  subsequently  tried  at  Tamo- 
witz,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  its  working,  £ially  abandoned  at  both  places. 
The  chief  difficulties  were  (1)  the  removal  of  the 
zinc  from  the  desilverised  lead,  which  could  not 
be  performed  sufficiently  well  to  make  the  lead 
marketable ;  (2)  the  separation  of  the  silver  from 
the  zinc  alloy  was  attended  by  considerable  loss  ; 
(3)  the  recovery  of  the  zinc  from  the  rich  lead 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish.  These 
difficulties  have  now  been  in  great  part  overcome. 

In  brief  outline,  the  process  consists  of  the 
following  operations :  Zinc  is  dissolved  in  molten 
argentiferous  lead.  A  light  alloy,  rich  in  zinc 
and  containing  most  of  the  silver,  rises  to  the 
surface,  solidifies  before  the  lead,  and  is  removed 
as  a  solid  crust.  From  this  crust  the  zinc  is 
recovered  by  distillation  and  the  residual  lead- 
silver  alloy  is  cupelled.  The  desilverised  lead 
contains  a  little  zinc  (about  0*A  p.c.)  and  is 
xefined  to  produce  market  lead. 

The  relations  to  one  another  of  the  three 
metak  concerned  in  the  process  merit  further 
consideration.  Silver  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  lead  and  zinc;  lead  and  zinc,  however, 
are  only  partly  soluble  in  each  other,  the 
degree  of  solubility  increasing  with  the  tempera- 
ture. Thus,  if  enough  of  each  metal  for  mutual 
saturation  be  mixed  (in  the  molten  condition), 
separation  into  two  layers  takes  place,  the 
upper  consisting  of  zinc  saturated  with  lead, 
the  lower,  of  lead  saturated  with  zinc.  For 
example,  if  10  parts  by  weight  of  lead  and  1 
of  zinc  are  mixed  at  a  temperature  of  350%  the 
distribution  of  the  metals  (p.c.)  in  the  two  layers 
is  as  follows : — 

Lead  Zinc 

Upper  layer    .         .      0*1  8-6 

Lower  layer    .         .     00*9  0*5 

Now,  if  silver  be  added  to  the  molten  lead 
and  zinc,  it  is  distributed  between  the  two  layers, 
dissolving  preferentially  in  the  zinc,  so  that  the 
upper  layer  contains  most  of  the  silver.  The 
following  table  (C.  B.  A.  Wright,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soo.  1802,  50,  390)  shows  the  composition  (p.c.) 
of  the  two  layers  in  three  experiments  with  the 
triple  alloy : — 

Upper  layer  Lower  layer 


1 


In  example  1,  the  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  are 
mixed  in  the  proportion  by  weight  5:3:2; 
a  simple  calculation  from  these  data  shows 
that  the  weights  of  the  two  layers  are  practically 
identical ;  now  the  ratio  of  silver  in  the  upper 
sad  lower  Uyets  is  38*9 :  1*3,  that  is,  30 : 1 ; 
or,  in  other  words,  about  06  p.c.  of  the  silver 


Lead 

Zinc 

BUver 

Lead 

Zinc  Silver 

31 

58-0 

38-9 

96-7 

2-0     1-3 

3-4 

51-6 

45-0 

96-4 

1-9     1-7 

4-2 

40*9 

54-9 

93-2 

1-3    5-5 

has  passed  into  the  layer  rich  in  zinc.  Similar 
relations  hold  in  the  other  two  Examples  and 
senerally.  The  practical  utilisation  of  this 
behaviour  of  the  alloys  in  the  desilverisation  of 
lead  is  rendered  possible  by  the  solidification  of 
the  upper  layer  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  lower  one,  so  that  the  crusts,  rich  in  silver, 
can  be  easily  removed  from  the  still  molteu; 
partly  desilverised  lead. 

It  will  be  evident  that  complete  desilverisa- 
tion  of  lead  by  this  process  is  impossible ;  but 
if  the  extraction  with  zinc  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  amount  of  silver  remaining 
in  the  lead  is  commercially  negligible,  being  of 
the  order  of  J  oz.  per  ton. 

Under  similar  conditions  of  treatment,  gold 
behaves  like  silver,  but  is  even  more  reMilv 
taken  up  by  zinc,  so  that  by  using  a  small 
quantity  of  zinc  in  the  first  treatment  the  gold 
can  be  concentrated  in  the  first  cmst  and  re- 
moved, leaving  the  bulk  of  the  silver  in  the 
residual  lead;  e.g.  200-300  lbs.  of  zinc  added  to  a 
35-ton  charge  removed  nearly  2  oz.  of  sold  per 
ton  of  lead,  along  with  the  copper.  The  clean 
separation  of  the  rich  alloy  from  the  lead  is, 
of  course,  impossible  in  practice;  much  lead 
is  carried  mechanically  with  the  crusts,  even 
when  these  are  squeezed  in  the  Howfuxl  press. 
Poor  crusts  are  often  enriched  by  adding  them 
to  fresh  baths  of  silver-bearing  lead.  The  com- 
position of  a  suitable  crust  for  distillation  is 
generally  reckoned  at  80  p.c.  lead  and  20  p.c. 
zinc  and  silver.  An  actual  analysis  of  a  crust 
may  be  quoted  as  typical : 


Silver 

.       3-65 

Zinc 

.     19-34 

Zinc  oxide 

.       2-06 

Antimony 

Ml 

Arsenic 

.      0-73 

Copper 

.       2'26 

99-43  „ 

The  relatively  large  amount  of  copper  shown 
in  this  table  is  an  indication  of  the  ease  with 
which  that  metal  is  extracted  from  lead  by 
means  of  zinc.  In  this  respect  it  stands  on  a 
level  with  the  precious  metals,  and  its  presence 
is  undesirable,  as  it  increases  the  consumption 
of  zinc.  Arsenic  and  antimony  have  a  similar 
effect,  so  that  lead  has  to  be  thoroughly  refined 
before  treatment  by  Parkes'  process. 

The  process  is  carried  out  in  cast-iron  pots 
or  kettles,  each  separately  fired,  holding  25*60 
tons  of  lead.  Two  of  these,  worked  alternately, 
are  used,  and  two  smaller  Uquating  or  draining 
pots  for  the  reception  of  crusts  are  generally 
arranged  alongside  of  them.  The  diameter  of 
a  30-ton  pot  is  about  9  feet,  and  the  depth  is 
3  feet  4  inches.  When  it  is  customary  to  syphon 
the  molten  lead,  the  depth  of  the  pot  is  naturally 
limited  by  the  height  of  the  barometric  column 
of  lead. 

The  lead  is  usually  run  direct  from  the 
softening  furnace  and  skimmed  in  the  pot, 
though  some  desilverisers  prefer  to  cast  the 
softened  lead  into  pigs  and  re-melt  these  in  the 
zincage  pots,  since,  thereby,  better  liquation 
and  removal  of  copper  is  effected  and  zinc  is 
economised. 

The  metal  is  heated  somewhat  higher  than 
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the  melting  point  of  zinc  (41 8''C. ).  Zinc  is  added 
either  in  the  solid  or  liquid  condition  and  well 
stirred  for  about  20  minutes  by  means  of  paddles. 
A  mechanical  device,  Howard's  stirrer,  may  be 
used  to  replace  hand-labour.  This  is  a  power- 
driven  screw-propeller,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a 
oover  which  re«ts  on  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  movable  along  an  over- 
head track  and  can  be  placed  in  position  for 
action  and  removed  when  desired.  This  method 
enables  a  very  thorough  mixing  of  the  metals 
to  be  effected,  undue  oxidation  being  prevented 
meanwhile- 

After  stirring,  the  fire  is  damped  and  the 
alloy  allowed  to  cool  down,  nearly  to  the  melting 
point  of  lead.  The  crusts  which  are  formed  are 
lifted  with  a  perforated  paddle  or  skimmer, 
allowed  to  drain,  and  transferred  to  one  of  the 
smaller  pots.  In  many  works,  the  excess  of 
lead  is  squeezed  out  of  the  crusts  in  a  Howard 
press.  This  is  a  cast-iron  cylinder  with  a 
perforated,  tilting  bottom.  Inside  is  a  screw- 
press  with  toothed  plunger.  The  mechanism  is 
power-driven,  and  the  whole  travels  on  an  over- 
head track  and  can  be  brought  into  position  and 
lowered  into  the  pot  at  the  suitable  time, 
namely,  when  the  crusts  begin  to  form.  After 
the  press  has  attained  the  temperature  of  the 
metal,  the  crusts  are  lifted  in  and  the  cylinder 
raised  against  the  plunger.  The  cylinder  is 
then  lowered,  the  plunger  turned  a  little  so  that 
the  teeth  will  penetrate  a  different  part  of  the 
crust,  and  the  pressure  again  applied,  and  this 
operation  repeated  until  the  excess  of  lead  has 
been  forced  out  of  the  zinc  alloy.  When  the 
pressing  is  complete,  the  apparatus  is  removed 
and  the  bottom  tilted,  when  the  drained  crust 
drops  out. 

After  the  removal  of  the  first  crusts,  the  pot 
is  heated  again,  fresh  zinc  added,  and  the 
operations  just  described  are  repeated.  A  third, 
and  even  a  fourth,  zincing  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  complete  the  process. 

The  later  crust-s,  which  contain  excess  of 
unused  zinc,  serve  for  the  first  zincing  of  fresh 
lead.  They  need  not  be  liquated,  but  are 
melted  ana  cast  into  pigs  or  blocks.     If  neces- 


sary,  zino  is  added  along   with  these   crusts 
when  they  are  used  again  for  desilverising. 

The  i^ount  of  zinc  required  depends  on 
the  silver-content  of  the  lead  and  the  impurities 
present;  of  these  copper  has  perhaps  most 
influence  on  the  zinc-consumption.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  Iliings  is  one  of  many  which  have 
b^n  compiled,  though  none  is  suitable  for  all 
varieties  of  practice  : — 


SUver  in  tho 

Zinc  required 
(p.c.  on  lead) 

work-lead  (p.c.) 

0-025 

1-26 

0-05 

1-33 

01 

1-5 

015 

1-66 

0'3-0-4 

2-0    • 

The  relationship  may  be  shown  in  another 
way,  as  in  the  table  below,  which  is  based  on 
actual  practice : 


Silver  in  the  lead 

Satlo  by  weight 

(oz8.  per  ton) 

Zinc :  SUver 

20     • 

21-8:1 

27 

16-0:1 

35 

13-7  : 1 

169 

3-5:1 

170 

3-3:1 

226 

30:1 

26^ 

2-6:1 

The  proportions  of  the  total  zinc  required 
which  are  used  for  each  zincing  operation  vary 
very  much  in  different  places  and  with  different 
grades  of  lead.  Thus  for  a  26-ton  pot  of  lead 
assaying  550  oz.  silver,  the  total  quantity  of 
zinc  required  was  1130  lbs.,  and  of  this  430  lbs. 
were  used  for  the  first  zincing  and  450  lbs.  for 
each  of  the  two  following  zincings.  In  another 
case,  33  tons  of  lead  containing  300  oz.  silver 
per  ton  were  treated  with  zinc  three  times,  the 
amounts  being  200,  700,  and  700  lbs. 

In  the  following  example,  the  data  are 
more  complete.  Three  zincings  were  given, 
the  first  consisting  of  the  melted  third  crust 
from  the  previous  charge,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  fresh  zinc.  The  progress  of  the 
desilverising  with  each  zincing  is  well  shown. 


Silver  assay  (per  ton).                     i                             Amount  of  zinc  used  (lbs.). 

Original 
lead. 

OZ8. 

Lead  after 

first 

zincing, 

ozs. 

Lead  after 

second 

zincing, 

ou. 

Lead  after] 

ziSdSl.    !             First  zincing, 
dwts.      1 

Second 
zincing. 

Third 
zincing. 

Total. 

1080 
1666 
1715 

166 
350 
508 

67 
120 
132 

8 

0 

13 

2-6         3rd  crust  from  previous 

1      charge 
3         1  3rd    crust    +200    lbs. 

1      zinc 
3-5      j  3rd    crust    +200    lbs. 
zino 

530 
886 
855 

550 
580 
560 

When  a  pot  receives  three  zincings,  a  good 
deal  of  lead  is  removed  with  the  crusts,  especially 
if  the  lead  is  rich  in  silver.  The  level  of  the  lead 
is  thereby  greatly  reduced,  and  the  yield  of 
finished  lead  from  a  pot  is  less  by,  perhaps, 
several  tons.  It  is  advisable,  in  such  a  case, 
to  fill  up  the  pot  with  lead  of  goo^  quality. 


low  in  silver,  before  the  third  zincing,*  so  that 
a  full  charge  of  lead  can  be  run,  when  de- 
silverised,  into  the  refining  furnace,  and  thus 
the  output  of  market  lead  can  be  maintained. 

The  zinc  crusts  which  have  not  been  pressed 
I  mechanicallv  are  usuallv  liquated  before  distilla- 
tion and  tke  liquatea  lead  returned  to   the 
^   Digitized  by  VJWWVIVL 
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deailverising  pot.  The  rich  liquation-residues 
or  the  pressed  crusts  are  then  distilled  in 
graphite  crucibles.  The  crucibles  are  heated 
in  small  furnaces  fired  by  coke,  oil,  or  gas,  and 
the  alloy  added  in  batches,  as  it  is  melted  down, 
until  the  right  amount  is  charged.  A  hood  is 
then  luted  on  and  a  condenser  of 
sheet  or  cast  iron  attached.  The 
zinc  begins  to  distil  at  670°,  and 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
1000''^1200^  to  complete  the  dis- 
tillation. The  metal  is  run  from 
the  condenser,  cast  into  slabs,  and 
is  used  again  in  the  process.  The 
residual  lead-silver  alloy  is  ladled 
from  the  retort  and  cast  into 
bars,  which  contain  2000-4000  ozs. 
silver  per  ton. 

A  certain  amount  of  zinc  is 
oxidised  in  the  distillation-process 
and  constitutes  the  *  blue  powder.* 
This  is  sometimes  transferred  to  the  zinc  smelters. 
As  the  desilverised  lead  holds  about  0-6  p.c.  of 
zinc,  the  amount  of  zinc  recovered  will  depend, 
in  a  large  measure,  on  the  amount  used,  t.e.  on 
the  grade  of  the  silver  lead.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  results 
obtained  at  a  large  works,  averaged  over  a 
long  period  : — 

^"Z.  ^.t^f]    20         35         169-2        224 
(ozs.  per  ton)  ) 

€roldinlead(ozs.i  ,  ,,         .^i 

perton)         ./     "         "  *"         '  ^^ 

^^°i!f^  *P"1    1-36      1«        >-74        2-09 

on  lead)         .  j 

Zinc     recovered) 

(p.c.   of  totaU     35-3      387        492        68-9 
zinc  used)      . ) 

In  America,  and  occasionally  in  other 
countries,  the  tilting  furnace  of  Faber  du  Four 
is  used  for  distilling  zino  crusts.  This  furnace 
consists  of  a  firebrick  box  in  a  cast-iron  frame. 
The  retort  is  laid  in  a  sloping  position  in  the 
furnace  and  the  nock  protrudes  outside  and  is 
fitted  with  a  condenser.  The  furnace  is  mounted 
on  trunnions  and  can  be  tilted  by  hand.  When 
distillation  is  complete,  the  condenser  is  de- 


skimmed.  The  progress  of  refining  is  watched 
by  withdrawing  small  samples,  which  are  cast 
in  a  mould,  and  from  the  appearance  presented 
on  cooling  the  state  of  the  lead  is  determined. 
When  thoroughly  refined  the  lead  is  tapped  into 
a  cast-iron  pot  and  then  run  into  pig  moulds. 


Fra.  24. 

tached  and  the  alloy  poured  out  of  the  retort 
by  tilting  the  furnace. 

The  desilverised  lead  containing  about 
0*6  p.c.  of  zinc  is  tapped,  pumped,  or  siphoned 
from  the  pot,  and  run  into  an  improving  furnace 
placed  at  a  lower  level,  where  it  is  kept  at  a 
red   heat  for  several   hours   and   occasionally 


Fig.  23. 

CUPSLLATION   OB.RbFINTNQ. 

The  English  Method 
The  enriched  lead  obtained  by  one  or  other 
of  the  above  methods  is  next  submitted  to  the 
process  of  cupellation  or  refining,  in  which  the 
'  lead  is  oxidised  and  converted  into  litharge, 
and  metallic  silver  obtained.     In  England  the 
refining  is  performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  bottom  of  which,  called  the  test  or  cupel,  is 
movable,  and  into  this  the  lead  is  fed  at  in- 
tervals from  a  melting-pot  containing  the  rich 
lead,  which  is  poured  by  a  ladle  into  an  iron 
gutter,  serving  to  convey  it  to  the  test.     In 
,  some  cases  the  *  rich  bars '  are  pushed  down 
,  *  feed  pipes,*  so  that  they  project  into  the  furnace 
and  are  melted  off  as  required.    The  oxidation 
of  the  lead  is  effected  by  means  of  a  blast  of  air 
produced  by  a  fan  or  other  blower  or  by  a  steam 
injector.      An  English  refinery  in  which   two 
cupels  can   be   worked   at  the   same   time   is 
represented  in  Figs.  23  and  24. 

a,  a  are  the  position  of  the  tests,  one  of 
which  is  shown  resting  on  the  iron  waggon,  h ; 
c,  c  the  melting-pots  for  the  rich  lead  ;  of,  d  the 
iron  gutter  to  supply  the  test ;  e,  e  the  point 
where  the  blast  enters ;  /,  /  the  ojiening  alone 
which  the  litharge  flows  into  an  iron  pot  placed 
below ;  g,  g  the  fire-grates  and 
h,  h  the  ash-pits  ;  t,  i  the  flues, 
and  k,  k  the  chimneys. 

The  test  or  cupel  is  made  of 

bone  ash  finely  ground  and  pre- 

pared  by  moistening  with  a  dilute 

solution    of   pearl  ashes.      Other 

materials   for    making  the    tests 

which  have  found  favour  in  re- 

^       \        hf^    ^^^^  years  are  Portland  cement, 

\T    ^^^B    either  used  alone  or  mixed  with 

T    r"^^B    **"^  ^^  fire-clay  and  limestone, 

and    mixtures    of    fire-clay    and 

ground  limestone.    The  mixture 

IS    placed   within    an    oval   iron 

framework,  consisting  of  an  iron 

ring  a,  a  (Fig.  26).     This  ring,  known  as  the 

test  ring,  is  held  together  by  iron  bars,  6,  6. 

The  mixture  is  beaten  down  thoroughly  with 
iron  rammers  into  this  framework,  and  the 
centre  of  the  mass  scooped  out  by  means  of  a 
small  trowel,  giving  the  test  the  shape  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  and 
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forming  a  receptacle  for  the  molten  metals.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  mould  these  tests  by  presses 
worked  by  hydraulic  power.  The  test  before 
use  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  for  «ome  time 
and  then  placed  on  an  iron  waggon  and  run  into 
position  under  the  furnace ;  it  is  then  wedged 
tightly  against  an  iron  ring  built  in  the  masonry. 
The  fire  is  next  lighted,  and  the  test  slowly 
heated,  so  as  thoroughly  to  anneal  it.  When 
perfectly  dry,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  dull 
redness  and  the  test  is  filled  with  rich  lead.  The 
lead  is  first  covered  by  a  greyish  dross,  which, 
as  the  temperature  rises,  gradually  gives  place 
to  litharge.  The  blast  is  now  turned  on  and 
the  oxidation  of  the  lead  takes  place ;  the 
litharge  produced  is  bloWn  by  the  blast  to  the 
mouth  of  the  refinery  and  flows  over  the  gate 
into  an  iron  pot,  placed  below.  These  iron  pots 
are  built  on  wheels,  and  when  filled  with  litharge 
are  removed ;    the  cake  of  litharge  is  easily 
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detached  after  cooling,  and  is  subsequently 
reduced,  as  will  be  described  later  on.  As  the 
oxidation  proceeds,  fresh  lead  is  added  to  the 
test,  and  if  a  large  stock  of  rich  leads  have  to 
be  treated,  then  the  refining  is  only  conducted 
sufficiently  far  to  produce  an  enriched  alloy,  in 
which  the  silver  amounts  to  about  8  p.c.  of  the 
content-s  of  the  test.  The  concentrated  argen- 
tiferous lead  is  tapped  into  an  iron  pot  run  on 
wheels,  placed  under  the  test  bed,  which  is 
pierced  by  a  drill.  When  the  enriched  lead  has 
been  run  off,  the  hole  is  made  up  with  a  pellet 
of  bone  ash  kept  in  its  place  by  an  iron  plate, 
and  another  charge  is  introduced.  By  this 
removal  of  the  enriched  lead,  distribution  of 
silver  through  a  large  quantity  of  litharge  is 
avoided.  The  rich  lead  is  finally  refined  in 
another  test.  The  end  of  the  operation  is 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  surface,  the 
brightening  of  the  plate,  as  it  is  called;  the 
blast  is  then  tumea  off  and  the  fire  removed 
from  the  grate.  The  silver  is  usually  tapped  out 
into  ingots  direct,  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  test.  In  some  cases  the  plate  of  silver 
is  allowed  to  set,  and  when  this  has  taken  place 
the  wedges  are  withdrawn  and  the  test  is 
lowered  on  to  an  iron  waggon,  by  which  it  is 
removed  and  allowed  to  cool  The  plate,  when 
solid,  is  detached  from  the  test,  and  brushed 
with  an  iron  brush  to  remove  litharge,  slag,  or 
material  from  the  test. 

In  an  ordinary  refinery  4-5  cwt.  of  lead  can 
be  worked  off  in  an  hour  with  a  fuel  consumption 
of  ft-7  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  lead  oxidised. 
The  plate  of  silver  varies  in  weight  from  10,000  to 


20,000  oz.,  and  is  usually  pure,  containing  about 
99*7-99*8  p.c.  of  silver.  The  test  bottoms  are 
saturated  with  litharge  and  contain  some  silver ; 
they  are  usually  broken  up  and  those  portions 
free  from  lead  picked  out  to  be  used  over  again, 
whilst  the  remainder  is  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace. 

The  Oerman  Method. 
In  Germany  the  rich  argentiferous  lead  is 
cupelled  in  a  furnace  known  as  the  Treibofen, 
consisting  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a 
circular  hearth,  and  having  a  fireplace  at  one 
side.  The  bottom  of  this  furnace  is  not  movable, 
as  in  the  English  refinery,  but  composed  of 
firebricks,  on  which  lies  a  solid  stratum  of 
slag,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  a  coating  of 
marl,  well  beaten  down  with  iron  rammers. 
The  bottom  is  regularly  hollowed  out  from  the 
sides  towards  the  middle,  where  a  hollow  is  cut 
about  an  inch  deep  for  the  reception  of  the 
silver.  The  layer  of  marl  is  renewed  for  each 
operation.  A  dome  of  iron,  plastered  over  with 
marl,  covers  the  bed,  and  is  moved  as  required 
by  means  of  a  crane.  There  are  five  openings 
into  the  side  of  the  furnace,  one  serving  to 
admit  the  fiame  from  the  firephice,  two  smaller 
ones,  near  together,  for  the  tuyeres  by  which  the 
blast  of  air  is  forced  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  and  the  litharge  produced  is  blown  towards 
a  fourth  opening,  by  which  it  escapes  in  a  fused 
state.  The  tuyeres  are  usually  provided  with 
valves,  *  butterflies,*  which  serve  to  diffuse  the 
blast  over  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  fifth 
opening  into  the  furnace  is  provided  for  the 
introduction  of  the  lead.  In  working  with 
unsoftened  lead  the  charge  for  one  operation 
consists  of  about  6  tons  of  metal,  some  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  introduced  into  the  furnace 
before  lighting  up,  the  remainder  being  added 
from  time  to  time  as  the  cupellation  proceeds. 
Much  larger  charges  are  treated  when  softened 
lead  is  us^.  The  mode  of  working  is  as  follows  : 
the  charge  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  pigs,  is  piled 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  hearth,  and  covered 
with  wood,  which  is  ignited  by  throwing  on  to 
it  some  burning  charcoal.  The  iron  dome  is 
next  let  down  and  luted  all  round  with  clay.  The 
blast  is  turned  on  and  the  fire  in  the  grate  made 
up.  In  the  course  of  3  or  4  hours  the  lead  has 
melted  down  and  the  bath  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  dross,  which  is  dark  in  colour  and  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  the  metallic 
impurities  contained  in  the  lead,  and  is  called 
the  abzug ;  it  is  raked  out  at  the  opening  for 
the  removal  of  the  litharge.  After  the  removal 
of  the  abzug  the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes 
clearer,  and  in  a  short  time  acquires  a  peculiar 
circular  movement ;  the  dross  now  rising  to  the 
surface  is  purer  and  more  fluid  than  the  abzug. 
This  second  product  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
abstrichf  and  is  an  impure  litharge,  which,  as  it 
is  produced,  flows  through  channels  cut  in  the 
breast  of  the  furnace.  The  temperature  is  kept 
sufficiently  high  to  maintain  the  abstrich  in  a 
state  of  fluidity.  The  formation  of  abstrich  is 
succeeded  by  the  production  of  pure  litharge, 
which  flows  out  of  the  furnace  through  the 
channels  already  mentioned.  After  the  litharge- 
stage  has  commenced,  the  remainder  of  the 
metal  to  be  cupelled  is  added  in  small  portions 
at  a  time  ;  the  pigs  of  lead  being  so  placed  that 
the  lead  gradually  melts  and  leaves  behind  the 
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more  refractory  abzug  unmixed  with  the  metal. 
The  fall  charge  of  metal  having  been  added,  the 
oxidation  is  continued  and  the  temperature 
maintained  sufficiently  hish  to  keep  the  silver 
in  a  molten  state  until  tne  greater  portion  of 
the  lead  has  been  oxidised  and  the  bright  metal- 
lic surface  of  the  molten  silver  is  observed.    The 
blast  is  then  turned  off  and  the  fire  is  damped 
down :  water  is  also  thrown  on  to  the  metal  to  i 
harden  it,  and  the  cake  of  UickaiJber  is  with-  j 
drawn  from  the  furnace  and  freed  from  maxl, ! 
litharge,  fto.    The  blicksUber  contains  from  90  | 
to  95  p.o.  of  silver  and  is  refined  in  a  small 
reverberatory  furnace,   the   bed   of   which   is 
made  of  bone  ash,  or  some  material  serving, 
like  bone  ash,  for  the  absorption  of  litharge. 

The  cupellation  of  a  charge  of  10-15  tons 
of  lead  lasts  from  70  to  80  hours,  and  the  loss  of 
metal  amounts  to  3-6  p.c. 

RxDucnoK  OF  Ltthaboe  and  Pot  Dross. 

The  Utharge  produced  in  the  cupellation 
of  argentiferous  lead,  and  the  drosses  formed  in 
the  Pattinson  process,  are  reduced  in  this 
country  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  sole  of 
which  slopes  from  the  fire-bridge  to  a  point 
near  the  fine,  where  an  iron  gutter,  built  in  the 
fomaoe  bed«  serves  to  convey  the  molten  lead 
to  an  iron  receptacle  outside  the  furnace.  The 
reducing  agent  is  coal.  The  sole  of  the  furnace 
is  prepared  by  covering  it  with  small  coal  which 
is  partially  coked  by  the  heat,  and  thus  a 
porous  covering  is  formed  on  the  brickwork 
of  the  furnace  bottom.  On  to  this  sole  the 
Htharge  broken  into  lumps  and  mixed  with 
coal  is  thrown.  The  fuel  and  the  reducing  eases 
in  the  furnace  soon  effect  a  reduction  of  the 
litharge,  and  the  molten  lead  trickling  through 
the  porous  mass  gradually  finds  its  way  into 
the  metal  gutter,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
metal  pot.  The  charge  is  turned  over  from 
time  to  time,  and  when  the  reduction  is  com- 
pleted the  residue,  termed  cinders,  is  raked  out. 
The  litharse  oindiers,  together  with  other  lead 
refuse,  such  as  test  bottoms,  are  smelted  in  a 
cupola,  slag- hearth,  or  blast  furnace. 

The  leful  produced  by  reduction  of  litharge 
is  <9oftened  and  desilverised  when  necessary, 
and  since  the  litharge  produced  towards  the 
completion  of  the  cupellation  is  richer  in  silver 
than  that  formed  in  the  earb'er  stages,  it  is 
frequently  reduced  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
yields  a  lead  containing  from  70  to  100  ozs.  of 
silver  per  ton.  Acoordnig  to  Kohlmeyer  (Chem. 
Zeit.  1912,  36,  1079),  silver  dissolves  as  oxide 
in  litharge ;  the  solubility  is  3-6  p.c,  and  the 
meltins-point  of  the  litharse  is  reduced  45°. 

Refining  lead  by  electrolysis. — A  process,  due 
to  Keith,  for  refining  lead  by  electrolysis,  was 
in  use  at  New  York  for  some  years,  but  was, 
apparently,  not  a  commercial  success.  The 
anodes  were  made  of  furnace  lead,  the  cathodes 
of  pure  lead,  and  the  electrolyte  was  a  solution 
of  lead  sulphate  in  ammonium  acetate.  The 
bath  was  heated  to  38^  The  lead  bullion  con- 
tained 180  ozs.  of  silver  per  ton,  the  refined 
lead  only  1 1  grains  per  ton. 

Amongst  other  electrolytic  methods  of 
refining  iMd  that  devised  by  Betts  is  of  special 
interest.  The  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  lead 
floodlicate,  a  stable  salt,  easily  made  and  very 
readily  soluble  in  water.    On  electrolysing  the 


solution  of  this  salt,  there  is  no  formation  of 
lead  peroxide  or  other  compounds  which  give 
rise  to  polarisation.  The  electrolyte  is  made  by 
pereolating  broken  quartz  in  a  vat  with  35  p.c. 
hydrofiuoric  acid.  The  resulting  hydrofluosihcic 
acid  is  then  allowed  to  act  upon  white  lead ; 
lead  fiuoride  and  lead  sulphate  settle  out.  The 
electrolyte  is  made  to  contain  5  p.c.  of  the  lead 
flttosilicate  and  10  p.o.  of  free  hydrofiuosilicic  acid. 
It  loses  strength  slowly  and  has  to  be  made  up 
weekly  by  the  addition  of  fresh  solution.  Jjcad 
is  deposited  at  the  cathode  in  crystalline  form,  ' 
and  as  the  crystals  grow  they  are  apt  to  cause 
short-circuiting;  further,  the  mesh  of  crystals 
encloses  electrolyte  and  thus  renders  the  lead 
impure.  This  is  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  gelatine  to  the  bath ;  a  compact  deposit 
is  then  obtained  of  a  high  degree  of  purity. 

At  Trail,  B.C.,  where  the  method  is  employed, 
there  are  408  electrolytic  cells  made  of  cement 
and  lined  with  asphalt,  with  a  capacity  of  100 
tons  of  lead  a  day.  The  anode  dabs  are  cast 
at  the  blast  furnace ;  they  weigh  320  lbs.,  and 
are  reduced  80  p.c.  in  weight  before  melting  again. 
The  starting  or  cathode  sheets  are  39  by  27 
inches  and  ^  inch  thick,  and  are  made  by  pouring 
molten  leaa  over  an  inclined  steel  plate.  They 
are  wrapped  round  copper  bars  connected  to  the 
negative  leads,  and  are  taken  out  and  stripped 
twice  during  each  run.  The  current  density  is  1 2 
amperes  per  square  foot,  and  the  temperature  is 
maintained  at  30^-35®  by  cooling  with  waterpipes. 

The  anode  slimes  contain  8000  ozs.  of  gold 
and  silver  per  ton,  and  in  addition  copper, 
antimony,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  lead  (10  p.c). 
They  are  washed,  pressed,  melted  in  a  small 
reverberatory  on  a  basic  hearth,  the  slags 
removed,  and  the  dord  parted  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  only  metals  which  pass  into  the  electro-  * 
lyte  are  zinc  and  iron,  the  latter  to  a  limited 
extent.    Bismuth  remains  with  the  anode  mud. 
The  refined  lead  is  very  pure,  as  testified  by  the 
following  analysis :    gold,  0*0027   oz. ;    silver, 
0-6126  pz.  per  ton ;   copper,  0-0026  p.o. ;   iron, 
0-0068     p.c;      antimony,     0-0076     p.c.    The 
following  table  illustrates  the  gathering  of  the 
silver  and  the  impurities  in  the  anode  slimes  : — 
Bis-   Anti- 
Lead  Copper  math  mony  Arsenic  Silver 
(P.c.)  (p.c.)  (p.c.)  (p.c.)    (p.c.)   (p.c.) 
Lead  bullion    87*14  1*40    014      40         7*4      054 
Befined lead       —     0001  00022  00017    tr.        — 
Anode  allmeB   lOlS  9*3      0'52    25*82     44*58    4*7 

Viewed  as  a  desilverising  process,  the  electro- 
lytic method  is  probably  superior  to  any  of  the 
others  ;  it  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  etiminating 
bismuth  from  the  lead.  (For  further  details, 
see  A.  G.  Betts,  Lead  Refining  by  Electrolysis, 
J.  Willy  &  Sons,  1008  ;  T.  A.  Rickard,  Min.  and 
Scient.  Press.,  Dec.  23,  30,  1916.) 

COITDENSATION  OF  LbAD  JDtTST  AlTD   FUMS. 

In  consequence  of  the  volatility  of  lead  at 
high  temperatures  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
metal  and  some  of  its  compounds  are  carried 
awav  by  the  heated  gases  in  the  operations  of 
smelting,  refining,  ftc.  Most  lead  ores  contain 
zinc  and  arsenic,  both  easily  volatile,  and 
readily  oxidised  metals ;  these,  therefore,  bulk 
largely  in  the  fumes  from  lead  works.  Solid 
material  from  the  ores  and  fluxes  is  carried  over 
mechanically  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
This  constitutes  the  *  dust ' ;  it  settles  out  more 
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easily  than  the  fume.  Naturally,  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  distinction  between  dust  and 
fume,  but  the  latter  may  be  taken,  in  a  general 
way,  to  consist  of  the  compounds  (oxides, 
sulphides,  and  sulphates)  produced  from  the 
volatilised  metals  from  the  furnace  charges.  A 
certain  proportion  of  silver  is  always  found  in 
fume  lead,  the  amount  being  considerably  less 
than  in  the  ores  from  which  it  is  derived.  To 
prevent  the  loss  and  minimise  the  nuisance 
which  would  arise  from  allowing  the  gases  pro- 
duced in  these  various  operations  to  pass  direct 
into  the  chimnev,  the  furnaces  are  connected 
with  a  series  of  flues  or  condensing  chambers  in 
which  the  gases  are  cooled  and  so  deposit  some 
of  the  solid  matter  held  in  suspension,  before  they 
issue  from  the  chimney.  These  flues  are  cleaned 
out  at  intervals,  and  the  *  fume '  collected. 

The  ^method  of  fume  condensation  usually 
relied  on  is  simply  to  connect  up  the  smelting 
and  other  furnaces  with  long  flues  of  large 
transverse  area.  In  some  establishments  they 
have  an  aggregate  length  varving  from  3  to  5 
miles,  and  a  cross  section  of  from  6  feet  by 
7  feet  to  8  feet  by  9  feet.  Sometimes  thev  are 
spiral  or  Eig-zag  to  economise  space,  and  baffle 
walls  are  interposed  to  lengthen  the  path  of  the 
gases  and  expose  a  large  surface  for  precipitation 
of  the  fume.  Sheet- iron  plates,  hung  longi- 
tudinally, and  parallel  rows  of  iron  wires  in 
vast  numbers  are  among  the  methods  which 
have  been  tried,  though  with  limited  success, 
to  effect  precipitation  of  the  solid  particles. 

The  following  are  analyses  taken  from  Percy's 
Metallurgy  of  Lead  (p.  451)  of  dust  and  fume 
from  the  flues  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces  and 
slag  hearths  at  Bagillt : — 
Lead  oxide  .  .  .  46-54  62-26  46-88 
Lead  sulphide  4*87      1-05     — 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina  4*16  3-00  10*00 
Zinc  oxide      .  .  .       1-60      1*60      414 

Lime  ....  007  3-77  6-73 
Sulphuric  anhvdride  .  26-61  25-78  1415 
Insoluble  residue  .  .  1012  1-97  14-40 
Carbonaceous  matter       .       —         —        3-37 

-  99-^7  99-43  99-67 
The  amount  of  flue-dust  recovered  is  4  p.c.  of 
the  ore  at  Pertugola,  4-7  p.c.  at  Tamowitz,  and 
4*8  p.c.  at  Freiberg.  It  is  usually  briquetted  with 
lime  and  clay  and  added  to  blast-furnace  charges. 
At  Freiberg,  the  average  composition  is :  lead, 
35-4 ;  arsenic,  14-1 ;  silver,  0-0270  p.c.  Lead 
averages  40  p.c.  in  the  flues  near  the  furnaces ; 
it  decreases  to  30  p.c.  and  then  rises  to  36  p.c. 
beyond  the  point  where  lead  oxide  is  condensed  i 
arsenic  increases  regularly,  with  the  distance, 
from  .7  to  25  p.c.  The  treatment  at  Freiberg 
depends  on  the  arsenic-content.  When  this  is 
below  7  p.c.  the  dust  is  briquetted  and  smelted 
with  ore ;  when  between  7  and  1 5  p.c.  it  is  roasted 
before  briquetting,  and  when  over  15  p.c.  it  is 
roasted  to  recover  arsenic  and  the  residuesmelted. 
Jets  of  steam  and  water  have  in  some  cases 
been  introduced  at  different  points  in  the  flues 
with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  fume  de- 
position ;  but  lead  smelters  differ  in  opinion  as 
to  the  advantages  ffained  by  the  use  of  either 
steam  or  water.  Various  devices  have  been 
proposed  to  effect  a  condensation  of  lead  fume 
without  the  necessity  of  constructing  long  flues 
or  large  condensing  chambers. 


Stagg's  condenser  consists  of  a  large  rect- 
angular chamber  divided  by  partitions  springing 
alternately  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  this 
chamber,  leaving  free  spaces  above  and  below ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  is  filled  with 
water,  so  that  the  gases  pass  first  down  one  side 
of  a  partition  through  the  water,  and  rising  in 
the  next  compartment  pass  over  the  next  parti- 
tion and  down  again  through  the  water.  The 
gases  are  drawn  through  the  chamber  by  means 
of  air-pumps  attached  to  the  exit  flue.  The 
fume  in  its  passage  through  the  condenser  is  thus 
drawn  through  water  and  robbed  of  part  of  the 
suspended  solids. 

^tokoe's  condenser  consists  of  fwo  chambers 
divided  into  several  compartments  by  partitions 
which  alternately  reach  the  top  and  dip  below  the 
surface  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber. 
The  chamber  is  divided  horizontaUy  by  two 
floors  made  of  open  joists  upon  which  faggots 
are  laid,  thus  forming  filtering  beds,  which  are 
washed  by  water  in  the  form  of  fine  spray.  The 
gases  are  forced  through  the  compartments  of 
the  condenser,  meet  the  fine  spray  of  water,  and 
pass  through  the  filtering  beds,  where  the  fume 
as  it  collects  is  washed  away.  When  the  water 
has  reached  a  certain  height  it  is  drawn  off  into 
tanks,  where  the  solid  matter  gradually  separates. 

In  1878  Messrs.  Wilson  and  French  patented 
a  condenser,  which  was  adopted  at  the  Sheffield 
Smelting  Company's  works,  and  by  Messrs. 
Bewick  and  Partners,  Limited,  of  Hebbum-on- 
Tyne.  The  condenser  consists  of  a  wooden  box 
an.  Fig.  26,  having  a  shelving  bottom  where  the 
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solid  matter  collects,  and  at  the  lowest  point  a 
tap,  6,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  condenser 
are  run  off  from  time  to  time.  The  box  is  filled 
with  water  to  the  level  of  c.  The  gases  are 
forced  into  the  box  by  a  fan,  along  the  pipe  h, 
which  opens  into  a  chamber  g,  formed  by  a 
partition  running  i>araUel  with  the  side  of  the 
box.  Below,  this  chamber  opens  into  a  series 
of  triangular  tubes  f ,  running  across  the  box ; 
these  tubes  arc  perforated  above,  and  through 
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the  fine  openings  the  gases  are  forced  into  the 
niyiter.  Near  the  surface  of  the  water  at  d  are 
fixed  three  or  four  screens  made  of  wickerwork 
or  copper  wire,  held  in  position  by  the  supports 
e  and  /.  The  gases  pass  out  finally  by  the 
pipe  /  in  the  top  of  the  box,  and  are  conducted 
by  flues  to  the  chimney.  By  this  arrangement 
intimate  contact  between  the  water  and  the 
particles  of  the  fume  is  insured.  The  fume 
collects  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box,  is  drawn 
off  into  settling  tanks,  and  after  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the -water,  is  dried  and 
smelted.  With  three  wire-gauze  screens  and  a 
depth  of  8 J  inches  of  water,  Mr.  French  states 
that  at  thelSheffield  Smelting  Company's  works, 
the  quantity  of  lead  and  silver  arrested  amounts 
to  from  95*  to  98  p.c.  of  that  contained  in  the 
smoke  as  it  leaves  the  furnace. 

Wet   methods   of   fume-condensation   have 

E roved  unsatisfactory.  Recent  progress  in  this 
eld  has  been  along  two  lines,  viz.  :  filtration 
and  electrical  precipitation,  the  fume  in  each 
case  being  operated  on  in  the  dry  condition. 

The  suggestion  of  Percy,  in  1870,  to  filter 
the  fume  through  cloth  was  worked  out  on  a 
practical  scale  by  Lewis  and  Bartlott,  and  has 
been  extensively  developed.  The  filters  are  in 
the  form  of  bags,  30  feet  long  and  16  inches  wide, 
made  with  one  lateral  seam.  The  material  is 
either  cotton  or  wool,  the  latter  being  found 
more  serviceable,  especially  when  the  natural 
oil  and  sweat  have  not  been  removed  by  washing. 
Hundreds  or  thousands  of  these  bags  are  hung 
in  a  brick  chamber  or  bag-house ;  the  tops  are 
tied  tight,  the  bottoms  fit  round  holes  in  the 
floor  of  the  house.  Under  the  floor  is  a  smaller 
chamber  into  which  the  fuma<;e  gases  are  forced 
by  fans.  The  gases  escape  upwards,  are  filtered 
through  the  bags  and  pass  into  the  open  air 
through  ventilators  in  the  roof  of  the  bag-house 
The  fume  is  detached  from  the  fabric  periodically 
either  by  shaking  the  bags  or  by  causing  them 
to  collapse  by  suction.  It  falls  to  the  lower 
chamber  and  when  a  layer  2  feet  thick  has 
collected  the  furnace  gases  are  diverted  and  the 
pfiwder  is  ignited  by  a  small  fire.  The  fume, 
containing  much  oxidisable  matter,  bums 
easily  and  yields  a  grey  cinder  suitable  for 
smelling  in  the  blast  furnace. 

At  the  Murray  Plant,  Utah,  the  bag-houses 
are  210  by  90  feet  and  90  feet  high.  There  are 
4000  bags  with  a  surface  area  of  570,000  square 
feet,  which  cope  with  165,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  minute,  i.e.  1  cubic  foot  of  gas  passes  through 
3-5  square  feet  of  filter  per  minute.  Fig.  27  is 
a  diagram  o!  a  bag-house  at  the  Globe  Smelting 
Works,  Utah.  It  is  stated  that  1000  square 
feet  of  filtering  surface  are  necessary,  in  general, 
for  one  ton  of  ore,  and  the  best  temperature  for 
filtration  is  variously  given  as  80°-120''C.  Gases 
from  roasters  are  not  suitable  for  bag-house 
treatment,  as  the  oxides  of  sulphur  rot  the  fabric. 
The  life  of  cotton  bags  at  Utah  is  17  months 
and  of  woollen  bags  4  years.  At  these  works, 
1-27  p.c.  of  the  lead  and  0*063  p.c.  of  the  silver 
in  the  charge  are  recovered  from  the  bag-house, 
and  the  fume  contains :  lead,  52*5 ;  arsenic, 
14-2;  sulphur,  6-4;  zinc,  30;  antimony,  1-6  p.c. 
At  St.  Louis,  hearth -smelting  yields  twice  as 
much  bag-house  fume  as  flue-dust.  The  burnt 
fume  contains  76  p.c.  lead  and  5  0  p.c.  of  sulphur ; 
the  dust,  02  p.c.  lead  and  11-1  p.c.  of  sulphur. 


The   lead   in   these   products   is   combined   as 
follows  (Newnham,  loc.  cii.) : 

Flue  dust     Burnt  fume 
(p.c.)  (p.c. 

Lead  sulphate  .         .     18-9  530 

Lead  sulphide  .         .     55*4  I  -2 

Lead  oxide        .  .       20  41-5 

The  application  of  electricity  to  fume  con- 
densation was  suggested  by  Sir  O.  Lodge,  and 
its  use  patented  by  Walker.  Experiments  made 
in  1885  by  Hutchings,  using  a  power-driven 
Wimshurst  machine  and  a  system  of  metallic 
points,  at  the  Bagillt  works  of  Messrs.  Walker, 
Parker  ^  Co.,  Limited,  yielded  satisfactory 
results  when  working  on  a  small  scale,  but  did 


Fig.  27. 
{From  Hofman's  *  Metallurgy  of  Lead.') 

not  prove  successful  when  applied  to  the  flues 
of  the  works. 

The  development  of  these  early  ideas  and 
methods  has  been  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
labours  of  F.  G.  Cottrell  («e(^ Smithsonian  Report, 
1913,  pp.  653-685J.  In  the  glow  discharge  of 
electricity  from  points  at  high  potential,  par- 
ticles in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  points  receive 
an  electrical  charge  and  are  repelled.  If  an 
earthed  plate,  or  one  of  opposite  polarity,  be 
brought  near,  the  particles  are  attracted,  pre- 
cipitated on  the  plate,  and  lose  their  charges. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  high, 
direct-current  voltage  is  preferable  to  an  alter- 
nating one  for  the  precipitation  of  dust  and 
fume.  The  ordinary  low-voltage  alternating 
current  generally  available  is  thus  transformed, 
for  this  purpose,  into  high-voltage  alternating 
and  then  into  intermittent  high-voltage  direct 
current.    Some  of  Lodge'B3|^j^^tipa^i*Js^^:e 
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concerned  with  the  rectification  of  alternating 
currents  by  means  of  vacaiim  tubes,  which 
allow  the  current  to  pass  only  in  one  direction. 

In  the  process,  as  carried  out  at  present,  the 
discharging  electrodes,  negatively  charged  by 
preference,  have  a  voltage  of  75,000  to  100,000. 
They  consist  of  iron  chains  carefully  insulated, 
which  are  hung  in  the  middle  of  steel  pipes 
15-20  feet  long  and  10-18  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  the  gases  are  drawn.  The 
*  collecting '  electrodes,  the  pipes,  are  earthed 
and  the  precipitated  fume  is  shaken  down  at 
intervals  oy  striking  them  with  a  hammer. 

A  Oottrell  plant  at  Trail  for  the  treatment  of 
100,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  minute  consists  of 
384  pipes.  The  velocity  of  the  gases  for  pipes 
of  12-inch  diameter  should  not  exceed  3*5  feet 
per  second. 

Fractional  precipitation  of  fume,  consisting 
of  materials  differing  in  volatility,  is  possible 
by  the  Oottrell  process  when  operations  are 
carried  out  at  different  temperatures.  Thus, 
high  grade  white  arsenic  can  be  separated  from 
lead  fume  by  electrical  precipitation  of  lead  and 
zinc  compounds  at  a  temperature  at  which  white 


arsenic  is  gaseous ;  on  cooling  the  escaping  gases, 
the  oxide  of  arsenic  becomes  solid  and  can  be 
recovered  by  repeating  the  electrical  treatment. 
Gases  from  reverberatory  and  blast-roasting 
plant  which  are  unsuitable  for  bag-filtration, 
owing  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  gases  on  Uie 
cloth,  can  be  treated  without  difficulty  by  the 
Oottrell  method,  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
method  had  a  great  future  in  store,  not  only  lor 
the  treatment  of  lead  fume,  but  also  of  many 
kinds  of  dust,  mist,  and  smoke,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  numerous  large-scale  operations. 

Pbopbbtiss  and  Uses  oi*  Mstallic  Lead. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  soft  lead  in  many 
industries,  and  the  hardening  effect  of  minute 
quantities  of  foreign  metals  on  lead;  owing, 
also,  to  the  need  of  purifying  the  metal  before 
desilverising  and  to  the  refining  action  of  the 
desilverisation-prooess  itself,  commercial  leads 
are  usually  of  a  high  degree  of  purity.  The 
following  table  of  analyses  of  some  commercial 
leads  shows  the  nature  of  the  chief  impurities 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  present : 




Best  English 
1 
99-9919     1 

Good 

chemical 

lead 

99-986 

Ordinary 
English  lead 

99-9655 

B.H.P. 

Australia 

special 

market  lead 

B.H.P. 

Australia 

ordinary 

market  lead 

Electrolytic 

lead. 
Trail,  B.C. 

Lead 

99-9977 

99-9917 

99-9861 

Copper 
Antimony  , 

0-0003     1 

0-022 

0-0019 

00003 

00001 

0-0027 

0-004       1 

0-033 

0-0132 

0O005 

0006 

NU 

Arsenic 

NU       ! 

trace 

NU 

— 

— 

0*0025 

Bismuth 

0-0005     ; 

0-001 

0-0124 

0-0006 

— 

0-0037 

Silver 

00003     i 

0-002 

0-0007 

0-0002 

0-0012 

0-001 

Iron 

0-0015 

0-003 

0-0031 

— 

— 

0-0022 

Manganese 

NU 

— 

NU 

— 

— 

— 

Nickel 

Nil 

trace 

trace 

— 

— 

— 

Cobalt 

Nil        1 

— 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

Zinc  . 

00015     , 

0-001 

0-0026 

0-0007 

0-001 

0-0018 

Cadmium 

NU        ' 



0-0006 

— 

— . 

— 

Tin    . 

Nil        1 

— 

NU 

— 

— 

— 

100 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Ijcad  is  a  bluish-grey  metal,  the  freshly  cut 
surfaces  exhibiting  a  distinct  metaUic  lustre, 
which  soon  disappears  owing  to  superficial 
oxidation.  Its  crystalline  character  is  well 
shown  by  the  beautiful  fern-like  crystalline 
growths  which  are  seen  on  the  pigs  of  best 
market  lead,  or  as  they  form  on  the  surface  of  a 
casting  during  the  coolings  of  the  molten  metal. 
It  can  easily  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  regular 
octahedrons  by  melting  lead,  aUowing  the 
molten  metal  to  solidify  partiaUy,  and  pouring 
off  the  portion  still  remaining  liquid  It  is 
deposited  in  arborescent  forms,  known  as  the 
lead  tree,  by  the  decomposition  of  a  solution  of 
lead  acetate  either  by  zinc  or  by  electricity. 
Lead  is  a  very  soft  metal,  easUy  cut  by  a  knife 
or  scratched  bv  the  nail;  it  readily  receives 
impressions  and  leaves  a  streak  on  white  paper. 
Its  hardness  is  1*5  on  Moh's  scale.  It  is  very 
malleable  and  is  ductile.  Rolled  lead  is  more 
ductile  than  cast  lead ;  both  its  malleability 
and  ductility  are  injuriously  affected  by  the 
presence  of  impurities.  Lead  is  a  metal  of  feeble 
tenacity,  a  wire  ^gth  Qf  an  inch  will  not  support 
a  weiffht  of  20  lbs.  When  struck  with  a  hammer 
pure  lead  emits  a  dull  sound  ;   the  presence  of 


antimony,  however,  makes  it  sonorous,  hard 
lead  being  easily  distinguished  from  soft  lead  by 
this  property.  The  presence  of  antimony,  zinc, 
arsenic,  or  silver  increases  the  hardness  and 
brittleness  of  the  metal.  Antimony  makes  the 
metal  hard  if  present  in  amount  over  0-005  p.c. ; 
smaU  quantities  of  bismuth  are  not  injurious  in 
this  respect. 

According  to  Schweitzer  the  sp.gr.  of  lead 
(Amer.  Ohem.  J.  7,  174)  varies  between  11*344 
and  11-377  at  4°.  St.  Claire  DeviUe  (Phil. 
Mag.  [iv.]  11,  144)  gives  the  foUowing  as  the 
results  of  his  observations  on  lead  prepared  in 
different  ways : — (1)  cooled  slowly  from  fusion 
11-254  ;  (2)  cooled  quickly  from  fusion  lJ-363  ; 
(3)  electrolytic  lead,  1 1  -642  ;  (4)  lead  obtained  by 
electrolysis,  then  fused  and  cooled  quickly, 
11-225.'^  The  mean  may  be  taken  as  11-35  at 
20**C.  The  influence  of  pressure  on  the  sp.gr.  of 
lead  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  results  obtained  by 
Spring  (Ber.  16,  2724).  (1)  Not  pressed,  11-360 
at  14° ;  (2)  once  pressed,  11-601  at  14** ;  (3)  twice 
pressed,  11-492  at  16°.  The  sp.gr.  of  molten 
I  lead  is  given  as  10-37  and  10-65  by  Roberts- 
Austen  and  Wrightson  (Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  [v.] 
30,  181),  and  10*952  by  Quincke  (Pogg.  Ann. 
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136,  642).  The  increase  in  volume  on  melting 
is  3*5  p.c. ;  1  cubic  foot  of  solid  lead  weighs 
710  lbs.  and  one  of  molten  lead,  664  lbs.  The 
melting-point  is  327-4® ;  the  boiling-point, 
that  is  the  temperature  of  visible  ebullition,  is 
stated  to  be  1525^  The  metal  is  only  slightly 
volatile  in  the  absence  of  air,  but  is  carried  over 
in  considerable  quantity  by  the  vapour  of  zinc. 

The  specific  heat  of  lead  according  to  Reg- 
nault  is  0*0314  at  temperatures  between  10°  and 
lOO**  (other  observers  give  0*02926),  and  for 
molten  lead  according  to  Person  it  is  0*0402 
between  380°-450*'.  The  latent  heat  of  fusion 
is  6*369  calories;  the  coefBcient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion between  0°  and  100",  0-0000296 ;  the 
conductivity  for  heat,  7-9,  and  for  electricity, 
7;8,  compared  to  silver,  100. 

Lead  is  tasteless;  it  is  said  to  emit  a 
characteristic  odour  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers.  It  can  be  welded  in  the  cold  by  pressing 
the  clean  surfaces  together. 

An  allotropic  form  of  lead  (or  possibly  more 
than  one)  was  prepared  by  Cohen  and  Helder- 
mann  (Zeitsch.  phys.  Chem.  1916,  89,  733) 
by  suspending  lead  in  40  p.c.  solution  of  lead 
acetate  containing  10  p.c.  nitric  acid  (D.  1*16). 
In  these  conditions  the  lead  becomes  wrinkled 
and  denser.  Three  specimens  of  density, 
11-3416,  11*3129,  and  11 -3283,  were  produced  in 
this  way  from  metal  of  density  1 1  *3299.  Accord- 
ing to  H.  Heller  {ibid,  761)  this  *  grey '  lead  is 
rapidly  formed  in  solution  of  its  acetate  if  only 
a  Uttle  nitric  acid  be  present.    H.  J.  M.  Creighton 


observed  the  formation  of  the  same  allotrope 
during  the  electrolysis  of  nitric  acid  (D  1*42) 
when  lead  formed  the  cathode  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1916,  37,  2034). 

When  lead  is  freshly  distilled  in  silica 
vessels,  it  is  rapidly  attacked  by  water  and 
oxvgen,  acting  together.  If,  however,  the  dis- 
tilfed  lead  be  kept  some  time  in  vaeudf  it  is  much 
less  easily  corroded  when  brought  in  contact 
with  water  and  oxygen.  This  curious  behaviour 
has  been  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  freshly 
distilled  lead  is  not  physically  homogeneous, 
the  varieties  (allotropes)  differing  in  their 
solution-pressures  (B.^Lambert  and  H.  E.  Cullis, 
Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1916,  107,  210).  There  are 
no  observations  as  yet  which  correlate  these 
allotropes  with  Heller's  grey  lead ;  indeed,  the 
very  existence  of  allotropes  has  been  denied  by 
some  authors  (A.  Thiel,  Ber.  1920,  63,  1062, 
1066). 

Speculations  concerning  the  relationship  of 
lead  to  the  products  of  the  radio-active  changes 
of  uranium  and  thorium  have  stimulated  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  question  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  lead.  Soddy  has  pointed  out  that 
the  older  determinations  vary  considerably. 
Thus,  of  24  values  given  in  Abegg*s  Handbuch, 
19  range  almost  over  a  unit,  viz. :  from  206*8  to 
207-6.  Recent  determinations  give  fairly  con- 
sistent results  for  ordinary  lead,  but  the  values 
for  lead  derived  from  radio-active  minerals  vary 
considerably.  A  number  of  these  results  are 
given  in  the  following  table  : — 


4. 

6 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 


Bouroe  of  lead  Atomic  weight 

Radio-active  minerals,  Colorado  .         .         .  207-00 

„  „  Australia.         .  .  206*34 

Broggerite 20612 

Cleveite,  Langesund 206-08 

Uraninite,  N.  Carolina 206*46 

Pitchblende,  Joachimsthal  ....  206-67 

Camotite,  Colorado 206*69 

Thorianite,  C^lon 206*82 

Pitchblende,  England 206*86 

Ordinary  lead  (control) 207*16 

Uranium  mineral 206*98 

Ordinary  lead  (control) 206-71 

Uranium  mineral       ....       206-36  to  206-64 

Monazite 207*08 


Ordinary  lead  (control) 

ThO,  62 
Thoriuv  mineral 


207-01 


Observer 
Richards  and  Wadsworth 

Richards  and  Lambert 

de  Coninck  and  Gerard 
Maurice  Curie 


pc. 


UaO,    1-9 
PbO     0*39 

Pitchblende  ^ 206-736^ 

Pitchblende,  Joachimsthal  ....  206-406 

Uranium  mineral.  East  African  (formerly  German)  206*0461 

1^808  79     p.c.|     ....  ) 

BrSggerite     ^ThO,   4*6   „   }  Norway         .         .  206-063  ( 

|PbO     9*5    „   I      ...         . 

Ordinary  lead  (control) 207*180,/ 

Samarskite        .  .         .  .  206*30 

Thorianite,  Ceylon 206-88-207-24  \ 

Thorite,  Norway        ....  207-88-207-92  / 

Spring  water,  Japan 207-13 


Soddy 


Hdnigschmid  and  St. 
Horovitz 


Davis 

Hdnigschmid 

Richards  and  Sameshima 


The  lowest  value,  206-046  (No.  19)  and  the 
highest,  207*92  (No.  24)  agree  very  closely  with 
those  calculated  from  the  disintegration-theory 
for  uranium-lead  and  thorium-lead,  viz. :  206 
and  208  respectively.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  variable  atomic  weights,  between 
these  extremes,  of  the  lead  derived  from  radio- 


active sources.  Such  leads  may  be  mixtures  of 
ordinary  lead  and  lead  isotopes,  or  ordinary  lead 
may  be  a  distinct  variety  or  a  balanced  misture 
of  the  isotopes  derived  from  uranium  and 
thorium,  or  nnally  it  may  be  an  evolutionary 
product  from  lighter  materials  {see  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Proc.  Nat.  Acad   Sci.  1918,  4,  181).    Attempts 
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by  Joiy  and  Poole  (Phil.  Mag.  1920,  vi.  39, 
372)  to  separate  ordinary  lead  into  isotopes  by 
centrif ugafising  the  molten  metal  did  not  meet 
with  success. 

The  melting  points  of  two  varieties  of  lead, 
differing  by  0*8  in  atomic  weight,  were  found  by 
Richardbs  and  Hall  to  agree  within  0*06°.  The 
index  of  refraction  and  the  solubility  of  the 
nitrates  derived  from  test  lead  and  lead  of 
atomic  weight  206*42  were  found  to  be  practically 
identical  by  Richards  and  Scumb  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1908,  40,  1403).  Richards  and 
Wadsworth,  however,  found  the  density  of 
ordinary  lead  at  20^  to  be  considerably  higher 
(11*377)  than  that  of  lead  extracted  from 
Australian  radio-active  minerals  (11*288);  as 
the  atomic  weights  vary  proportionateK-  to  the 
densities,  the  atomic  volumes  are  identical, 
viz. :  18-277  and  18*276.  It  is  evident  that  the 
isotopes  only  differ  from  one  another  in  respect 
to  mass. 

Lead  is  easily  oxidised  by  expasure  to  the 
air,  and  in  the  finely  divided  state,  as  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  tartrate  by  heat,  is 
pyrophoric.  It  is  not  attacked  by  air-freed 
water,  nor  by  dry  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide, 
but  easily  suffers  corrosion  under  the  combined 
influence  of  air  and  moisture,  or  of  water  and 
air,  lead  hydroxide  being  produced.  This  dis- 
solves in  the  water  and  is  converted  into  a  basic 
carbonate  by  the  carbonic  acid  present.  The 
action  of  water  on  lead  is  materially  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  salts ; 
nitrates  are  supposed  to  further  the  action — ^this 
is  especially  true  of  ammonium  nitrate — whereas 
chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates 
retard  the  action.  Chlorides,  sulphates,  and 
carbonates,  especially  the  last,  diminish  the 
solvent  action  of  nitrates  and  in  some  cases 
destroy  it  altogether.  Water  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide  under  ordinary  pressure  has  but 
little  solvent  action  on  lead,  but  under  a  pressure 
of  six  atmospheres,  the  solvent  action  is  con- 
siderably increased.  In  this  case  also  the 
presence  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  of  potassium 
carbonate  tends  to  retard  the  action.  These 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  observations  of 
Muir  (Chem.  News,  33,  102,  125,  146 ;  34,  223, 
324),  who  has  also  studied  the  influence  of  salts 
on  the  solubility  of  the  basic  carbonate 

(PbC03)„Pb(0H),. 

The  order  of  solubility  of  this  compound  agrees 
very  nearly  with  that  of  metallic  lead  in  solu- 
tions of  the  same  salts  (Muir,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
31,  660).  The  influence  of  small  quantities  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  on  the  corrosion  of  lead  by 
saline  solutions  has  been  studied  by  W.  Carleton 
Williams  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  6,  111).  The 
presence  of  1  grain  per  gallon  of  free  acid 
notably  increases  the  action.  Allen  (Chem. 
News,  46,  145)  found  that  water  taken  direct 
from  the  main  in  one  town  in  Yorkshire,  and 
having  an  acid  reaction,  when  left  in  contact 
with  lead,  dissolved  an  amount  of  lead  equivalent 
to  0*42  to  0*56  grain  per  gallon,  but  after  the 
water  had  been  made  sBghtly  alkaline  the 
amount  of  lead  dissolved  was  equivalent  to 
0*14  grain  per  gallon  only.  Crookes,  OdUns, 
and  Tidy  ascribe  the  activity  of  water  towards 
lead  to  deficiency  of  silica,  and  are  of  the  opinion 
that  from  0*5  to  0*7  part  of  silica  per  100,000  is 


sufficient  to  prevent  the  action.  In  many  cases 
the  corrosion  of  the  lead  pipes  would  appear  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  h-ee  acid  in  the  water 
supply,  as  is  apparently  the  case  with  one  of  the 
water  supplies  of  Sheffield,  and  also  the  water 
supply  at  Huddersfield  (Allen,  I.e.,  also  Chem. 
News,  46,  88).  The  waters  most  liable  to  act 
upon  lead  are  those  obtained  from  upland 
gathering  grounds,  waters  which  are  soft  and 
usually  of  remarkable  purity.  The  presence  of 
peat  in  water  increases  its  action  on  lead,  except 
when  the  water  is  permanently  hard  (H.  Heap, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1913,  32,  847).  The  activity 
of  such  waters  is  by  many  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  free  acid  (c/.  P.  F.  Frankland,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  8,  241)  (r.  Water). 

Since  air  facilitates  the  solvent  action  of 
water,  an  intermittent  water  supply  is  favourable 
to  the  contamination  of  the  water,  and  as 
lengthened  contact  with  lead  in  the  case  of 
an  active  water  will  naturally  result  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  metal  being  dissolved, 
it  is  advisable  to  run  off  the  water  that  has  been 
standing  over  night  in  the  pipes,  as  such  water 
may  be  unfitted  for  drinkine  purposes. 

Lead  is  dissolved  easily  by  dilute  nitric  acid  ; 
the  action  of  concentrated  acid  is  soon  arrested 
by  the  formation  of  a  protective  layer  of  lead 
nitrate  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids  do  not 
attack  lead,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  lead 
chloride  and  lead  sulphate  being  formed. 

Lead  is  largely  used  in  building  construction 
in  the  form  of  sheets,  gutters,  spouts,  &c.,  also 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  for  gas  and  water, 
and  of  cables,  accumulators,  and  rifle  bullets. 
Its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  aeids,  &c., 
renders  it  of  great  service  in  the  construction 
of  chemical  plant,  e.g.,  sulphuric  acid  chambers. 
The  lead  preferred  for  this  purpose  is  obtained 
by  remelting  old  lead,  and  is  hardened  by  a 
small  amount  of  antimony.  Experiments  of 
Johnson  and  Calvert  (Compt.  rend.  56,  401),  of 
Hasenclever  (Wag.  J.  1872,  239),  and  of  Bauer 
{ibid.  1875,  364)  have  shdwn  that  ordinary  leads 
resist  the  adtion  of  sulphuric  acid  more  effectively 
than  pure  lead.  Lead  is  also  an  important 
constituent  of  manv  alloys,  e.g.  solder,  type- 
metal,  bearing-metal,  fusible  alloys,  and  pewter. 
Bullets  for  smooth-bore  small  arms  are  hardened 
with  antimony  to  give  them  grei^r  penetrating 
power. 

Sheet  lead, — For  the  manufacture  of  sheet 
lead,  market  lead  is  cast  in  a  plate  several  inches 
in  thickness.  When  the  plate  is  somewhat  cooled 
it  is  transferred  to  the  rolling  mill,  which  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  massive  iron  rollers,  about 
18  inches  diameter  and  8  feet  wide,  which  are 
worked  by  engines  with  reversing  gear.  The 
roUs  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  long  bench, 
a  little  wider  than  the  rollers,  and  about  3  feet 
high  ;  at  intervals  of  a  foot  along  the  bench  are 
placed  wooden  rolls  on  the  same  level  as  the 
rollers,  which  serve  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  the  sheet  to  and  fro.  By  passing  and  repassing 
the  plate  between  the  rollers  it  is  gradually  ex- 
tended into  a  sheet,  which,  when  too  long  for 
manipulation  in  the  ordinarv  way,  is  cut  into 
smaller  sheets  which  are  rolled  separately.  Or 
the  sheet  may  be  doubled  over,  the  surface 
being  previously  chalked  to  prevent  the  adhering 
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of  the  two  sheets,  and  the  doubled  sheet  rolled 
out  to  the  requiied  thickness.  The  lead  having 
been  rolled  out,  the  edges  and  ends  of  the  sheets 
are  cut  straight  and  the  sheet  wound  on  to  a 
cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  bench. 

Lead  pipes  are  usually  made  in  machines 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Over  the  piston 
of  the  press  is  a  reservoir  which  contains  the 
metaU  and  which  may  be  heated  by  an  annular 
fireplace.  The  reservoir  is  filled  with  molten 
leaa  by  a  spout  through  an  aperture  in  the  top ; 
when  filled  the  spout  is  withdrawn  and  the 
aperture  closed  tightly  by  an  iron  plug,  kept  in 
position  by  an  iron  key.  The  size  of  the  pipe  is 
regulated  by  a  steel  (JUe  of  the  diameter  of  the 
outside  of  the  pipe  fitted  at  the  top,  the  internal 
diameter  of  the  pipe  being  determined  by  a 
mandril  which  passes  directly  through  the  centre 
and  is  moved  upwards  by  the  rising  piston,  the 
semi-molten  metal  being  at  the  same  time  forced 
through  the  die.  As  the  pipe  passes  out  at  the 
top  it  is  coiled  on  to  a  drum.  The  pipes  used 
for  gas-services  are  sometimes  made  of  metal  to 
which  cither  tin  and  antimony  have  been  added 
directly,  or  these  metals  may  oe  supplied  by  the 
addition  of  a  harder  lead  containing  them. 

Lead  shot  is  made  by  alloying  the  metal  with 
arsenic  (0*3-0*8  p.c),  which  is  added  either  in 
the  form  of  white  arsenic  or  arsenical  dross  from 
the  improving  furnace.  The  addition  of  arsenic 
serves  to  impart  a  greater  fluidity  to  the  metal 
and  increases  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to 
assume  a  spherical  form  in  passing  through  the 
air.  With  too  little  arsenic,  the  c^ps  are  pear- 
shaped  ;  with  too  much,  the  shape  is  double 
convex.  The  molten  metal  is  made  to  run 
through  cullenders,  and  to  fall  a  considerable 
height  into  water-butts.  A  small  amount  of 
sodium  sulphide  (about  0-025  p.c.)  is  added  to 
the  water  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  lead.  The 
height  required  for  the  fall  is  either  secured  by 
means  of  a  shot  tower,  or  by  a  deep  well,  the 
shaft  of  an  old  coal  pit  being  in  some  cases 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  size  of  the  shot 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  holes  in  the 
cullender,  by  the  height  from  which  the  lead 
falls,  and  by  the  temperature  and  consequent 
fluidity  of  the  molten  metal. 

The  shot,  taken  from  the  vessel  in  which 
it  has  solidified,  is  sorted  by  sieving  into  different 
sizes,  and  the  imperfect  ones  separated  by 
causing  the  shot  to  roll  down  an  inclined  polished 
metal  surface,  or  a  wooden  table  sloping  at  15°. 
The  perfect  shot  acquire  the  highest  velocity  and 
shoot  well  over  the  edge  of  the  table  into  a  bin  ; 
the  imperfect  fall  short  of  this  and  are  gathered 
apart.  The  shot  is  finally  polished  by  shaking 
with  a  little  graphite  in  a  cask  revolving  on  a 
horizontal 


L^AD   COMFOUNDS  USKD  IN  THE  ASTS. 

Lead  oxide,  lead  monoxide,  or  plumbic  oxide 
PbO.  The  varieties  of  this  compound  are 
massi^-ot  and  litharge^  the  former  name  referring, 
strictly,  to  the  unfused,  the  latter  to  the  fused, 
compound.  The  tendency,  at  the  present  time, 
is  to  use  the  term  *  litharge '  for  all  varieties  of 
lead  monoxide.  The  compound  is  obtained  when 
molten  lead  ^  heated  at  a  moderate  temperature 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  molten  lead  being 
constantly  stirred.    It  is  formed  in  the  first 


stage  of  the  manufacture  of  red  lead.  After 
grinding,  levigation,  and  drying,  it  is  obtained 
as  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  usually  containing 
some  metaUic  lead,  lead  peroxide,  and  grit.  It 
is  generally  known,  commercially,  as  ground 
litharge  or  massicot. 

Litharge  is  produced  when  the  oxidation  of 
lead  takes  plao9  at  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  melt  the  oxide  formed,  as  in  the  cupel- 
lation  process.  When  manufactured  for  sale,  the 
purest  lead  is  submitted  to  cupellation ;  if  the 
lead  used  is  not  quite  pure,  then  the  portions  of 
litharge  first  formed  and  that  produced  towards 
the  end  of  the  oi>eration  are  rejected.  The 
litharge  as  it  forms  is  collected  in  large  iron 
pots  fitted  on  wheels,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  slowly.  When  the  pots  are  emptied, 
the  litharge  *faUs,*  the  central  portions  which 
have  cooled  more  slowly  being  somewhat  lighter 
in  colour  and  possessing  a  scaly  crystalline  struc- 
ture. The  more  friable  portion  is  broken  up  and 
passed  through  a  circular  temse  or  screen,  and 
sold  as  flake  litharge.  That  portion  of  the 
litharge  which  does  not  fall,  but  remains  in  hard 
coherent  masses  is  ground  between  horizontal 
stones  in  a  stream  of  water,  run  into  settling 
tanks  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  This  is  known  as 
levigated  litharge, 

A  mechanical  furnace  for  making  litharge 
was  patented  bv  Noad  in  1895  and  was  modified 
and  improved  later  by  Barton  and  others.  It 
consists  essentially  of  an  iron  pan,  fitted  with  a 
cover  and  stirring  paddles  and  connected  with 
fume-condensing  chambers  by  an  upright  shaft. 
Molten  lead  is  fed  in  through  a  side  pipe  during 
the  operation.  Lead  is  heated  in  the  pan  to  a 
temperature  of  600°C.,  stirred  and  splashed  by 
the  paddles  and  treated  with  a  bUst  of  steam 
and  air,  which  enters  through  a  pipe  in  the  cover. 
The  fume  of  finely  divided  lead  and  lead  oxide, 
mixed  with  the  gases,  escapes  through  the  up- 
take and  passes  to  the  condensing  chambers. 
The  litharge-dust  collected  in  these  is  sometimes 
levigated  to  reduce  the  amount  of  blue  lead  in 
it,  sometimes  calcined  at  a  high  temperature  and 
then  sifted.  Attempts  have  been  made,  by 
heating  the  uptake  from  the  pan,  to  oxidise  the 
blue  IcMEul  in  the  effluent  fume  so  thoroughly  that 
subsequent  treatment  is  not  required. 

The  litharge  obtained  by  this  method  is 
canary-yellow  in  colour  and  very  fine  in  crain. 
It  may  contain  as  little  as  0*05  p.c.  insolume  in 
acetic  acid  and  0*005  p.c.  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  is  thus  practically  free  from  grit,  metallic 
lead  and  lead  peroxide.  It  is  especially  valuable 
for  proofing  fabrics  and  for  conversion  into 
pigments. 

The  colour  of  lead  oxide  varies  from  lemon- 
yellow  to  reddish-yellow,  and  on  heating  or 
exposure  to  light  it  becomes  brownish-red. 
The  yellow  variety  is  also  turned  red  by 
mechanical  compression.  The  solubility  of  the 
red  form  is  0*029,  that  of  the  lemon-yellow 
0-047  gm.  mols.  in  normal  caustic  soda  at  20° 
(Glasstone,  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  1921,  120,  1689). 
The  sp.gr.  of  different  varieties  of  lead  oxide 
are  given  by  Geuther  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  19, 
rii.l  60-61)  as  follows  :  yellow  cryst.  9-29  at  15° ; 
red  cryst.  9126  at  16°  ;  red  cryst.  9*126  at  14°  ; 
red  powder,  9*09  at  15° ;  and  red,  very  pure, 
8*74   at   14°.    The  melting-point  is  variously 
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given  as  776,  879,  888,  and  906*X:;  Litharge  ib 
reduced  by  carbon  monoxide  at  100^  and  by 
hydrogen  at  310^  It  absorbs  oxygen  when 
molten  and  gives  it  up  again  on  slow  oooling, 
falling  into  powder  the  wh3e.  When  fused  with 
sulphur,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  antimony,  and 
several  other  elements,  it  oxidises  them  and  the 
oxides  dissolve  in  the  molten  litharge,  provided 
this  is  present  in  suffioieht  amount :  Thus  1  part 
each  of  ferric  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  antimony  oxide 
and  tin  oxide  require  10,  8,  5,  12  parts,  re- 
spectively, of  lead  oxide  for  complete  solution 
and  fusion.  These  properties  of  litharge  are 
utilised  in  assaying  silver  ores  and  refining  silver. 

Litharge  is  useid  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass ;  as  a  glaze  for  earthenware ;  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lead  acetate,  lead  nitrate,  lead 
chromate,  lead  plaster,  for  drying  oils,  for 
proofing  fabrics,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  and  electrical  accumulators. 

The  occurrence  of  native  litharge  in  Kur- 
distan has  been  described  bv  Alex.  Scott  (Min. 
Mag.  1014, 17,  143).  The  mineral  is  red,  with  a 
yellowish-brown  streak,  and  partly  crystalline. 
The  sp.gr.  is  8*61  and  analysis  shows  it  to  con- 
tain PbO,  9717 ;  CuO,  261 ;  8b,0„  030  p.c. 
£.  8.  Larsen  (Amer.  Min.  1917,  2,  18)  also 
records  the  natural  occurrence  of  crystalline 
litharge  from  Austria  and  California.  The 
mineral  is  yellow  and  the  constituent  crystals 
are  orthorhombic,  biaxial,  and  optically  positive. 
This  is  surmounted  by  a  reddish  fringe  of  tetra- 
gonal, uniaxial  crystals,  optically  negative, 
which  are  regarded  as  native  massicot. 

Red  Lead,  Minium,  oi  Plumbir.  Telroxide 
PbsOf.  The  manufacture  of  red  lead  is  effected 
in  two  stoges,  the  first  being  the  conversion  of 
the  lead  into  massicot  or  the  *  drossing '  of  the 
lead,  and  the  second  the  conversion  of  the 
monoxide  into  red  lead  of  the  required  shade. 
These  operations  are  usuaUy  conducted  in  two 
different  fumaoes.  The  drossing  oven,  is  a  low- 
arched  furnace  with  a  bed  of  firebrick  laid  on  a 
bed-plate  of  cast  iron  having  raised  borders  on 
each  side  and  at  the  back.  The  bed  of  the 
furnace  is  made  to  slope  slightiy  towards  a 
median  line,  and  also  from  back  to  front.  On 
either  side  of  the  furnace  bed  is  a  low  wall,  the 
spaces  between  which  and  the  wall  of  the  furnace 
form  the  two  fireplaces.  In  front  are  three 
openings  closed  by  hinged  doors  of  cast  iron ; 
toe  two  side  ones  communicate  with  the  fire- 
places, whilst  the  central  one,  which  is  larger 
than  the  other  two,  serves  for  the  introduction 
and  the  working  of  the  charge,  and  for  the 
escape  of  the  proaucts  of  combustion,  which  pass 
into  a  hood  of  brickwork  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
this  hood  f orminff  the  base  of  the  short  vortical 
chinmey  attached  to  each  furnace.  In  front  of 
the  working  door  is  hung  a  chain  with  a  hook 
at  the  end;  this  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  the 
rabble  used  in  working  the  charge.  Below  the 
working  door  a  space  is  formed  by  two  vertical 
plates  of  cast  iron  on  brick  walls,  resting  on  a 
slab  of  stone  or  plate  of  iron  on  the  floor,  and 
supported  by  the  iron  plate  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  furnace.  This 
space  m  front  serves  to  collect  any  of  the  oxi- 
dised product  which  may  fall  in  transferring  it 
to  the  waggons.  The  length  of  the  furnace  is 
about  U  feet»  and  the  width  between  the  bridges 
is  about  8  feet  4  inches.   The  '  colour  oven '  is  in 


most  essentials  similar  to  the  *  drossing  oven  * ; 
the  bottom  is  flat  and  the  slope  from  back  to 
front  not  so  great  as  in  the  latter  Coal  is  used 
as  fuel  in  these  ovens ;  in  some  cases  where  the 
ovens  are  constructed  with  fire-grates  and  ash- 
pits, small  coal  may  be  used. 

The  mode  of  working  is  as  follows.  A  charge 
of  from  22  to  31  cwt.  of  pig  lead  is  introduced 
into  the  furnace,  and  a  dam  is  made  across  the 
furnace  of  rough  oxide  intermingled  with  lead 
obtained  from  the  grinding  and  fevigation  of  a 
previous  charge.  The  temperature  is  so  regulated 
as  to  melt  the  lead;  which  forms  a  pool  behind 
the  dam  ;  the  molten  lead  is  agitated  by  means 
of  a  rabble  and  splashed  over  the  furnace  bottom. 
In  this  way  the  oxidation  is  promoted,  and  as 
the  oxide  is  formed  it  is  pushed  toward  the  back 
of  the  furnace,  the  still  unoxidised  lead  flowing 
to  the  front.  The  oxidation  is  promoted  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  1  p.c.  antimonial 
lead  and  when  completed  the  charge  is  raked 
out  into  iron  waggons,  and  allowed  to  cool.  It 
is  next  passed  to  the  grinding  mill,  where  it  is 
ground  between  millstones  with  a  regulated 
supply  of  water.  The  heavier  particles  of  lead 
oxide  and  metallic  lead  which  sink  in  the  troughs 
leading  to  the  settling  cisterns  are  collected  and 
used  in  the  drossing  oven  to  dam  up  the  charge 
of  lead.  The  finely  ground  massicot  is  carried 
by  the  stream  of  water  into  settling  tanks  where 
it  subsides,  and  after  the  water  has  been  run  off, 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  *  colouring  *  oven,  spread 
out  in  furrows  and  ridges  resembling  a  ploughed 
field,  and  heated  at  a  carefullv  regulated  tem- 
perature for  some  hours,  until  it  has  assumed 
the  required  shade.  When  hot,  the  red  lead  has 
a  rich  purple  tint,  which  becomes  bright  red  on 
cooling.  The  red  lead  is  withdrawn  from  the 
ovens,  and  sieved  or  levigated. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  by  the 
stack  process,  a  certain  amount  of  the  white 
lead  (not  more  than  2  p.c.  in  a  well-conducted 
operation)  becomes  stained.  This  *  off-colour' 
material  is  also  used  ifi  making  red  lead  and  is 
worked  either  alone  or  mixed  with  ordinary 
materials. 

A  limited  amount  of  r^  lead  is  also  made  by 
oxidation  of  lead  (or  litharge)  with  sodium 
nitrate.  The  nitrate  is  melted  in  iron  pans, 
heated  to  340%  and  the  calculated  amount  of 
lead  in  thin  strips  added.  When  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal  is  complete,  the  mass  is  poured 
into  warm  water  and  the  sodium  nitrite 
recovered  from  the  liquors,  after  these  have 
been  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  evapora- 
tion. The  sodium  nitnte  is  used  in  the  dye 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  diazoUsation. 

Orange  lead  or  orange  mineral  is  a  variety 
of  red  lead  produced  by  the  calcination  of  white 
lead.  Formerly,  the  froth  from  the  white  lead 
washing  tanks  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
furnace-product  is  purified  either  by  ninding 
finely  and  sifting,  or  it  is  water-ground,  dried, 
and  sifted.  This  variety  is  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  paints,  colours,  printing  inks,  and 
enamels.  The  finest  grades  have  a  vivid  orange 
tint.  Orange  lead  differs  from  red  lead,  not 
only  in  colour,  but  also  in  bulkiness  and  in  its 
behaviour  towards  linseed  oil.  It  is  much  more 
bulky  than  red  lead;  the  measures  of  equal 
weights  of  the  two  being  as  7  :  6.  This  property 
is  0?  great  importance  in  the  printing-ink  trade. 
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When  orange  lead  is  mixed  with  linseed  oil  or 
yamishy  the  mixture  remains  soft  on  keeping, 
whereas  red  lead  soon  sets  np  with  theee  media 
and  the  product  cannot  he  thinned  again.  It 
is  customary,  therefore,  when  using  red  lead  as 
a  paint,  to  mix  it  shortly  hefore  use. 

The  cause  of  the  variation  in  colour  of  the 
'  many  grades  of  red  and  orange  lead  is  not 
known.-  It  has  been  found  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments that  small  quantities  (0*1  p.o.)  of  lead 
nitrate  and  caustic  soda  have  a  considerable 
effect,  producing,  in  the  first  case,  a  pink  colour, 
and,  in  the  second,  an  intense  red.  When  red 
lead  is  made  by  heating  monoxide  and  peroxide 
of  lead  with  caustic  potash,  the  depth  of  colour 
depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  alkali. 
These  facts,  however,  throw  no  light  on  the 
variations  observed  in  large-scale  operations. 
In  theee,  the  nature  of  the  original  materials, 
the  control  of  fumacing  temperature,  and  other 
factors,  have  a  determining  effect  on  the  colour 
of  the  product. 

Commercial  varieties  of  red  lead  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  content  of  active  (peroxide) 
oxygen.  The  peroxide  equivalent  of  this  in 
the  pure  compound,  Pb,04  (».<?.  proximately 
2PbO.PbO,),  iB  34*9  p.c.  A  good  average 
brand  may  contain  23-25  p.c. ;  extremes  con- 
tain 5  and  34  p.c.  For  similar  conditions  in  the 
colouring  furnace,  each  kind  of  monoxide 
shows  a  maximum  peroxidation,  more  or  less 
definite,  though  the  time  required  to  estabUsh 
this  varies  considerably.  The  past  history  of 
the  monoxide  affects  the  progress  of  oxidation. 
Thus  both  yellow  and  rea  liSiarge  are  roasted 
to  red  lead  much  more  slowly  after  washing  with 
water  than  after  air-separation  (O.  W.  Brown 
and  A.  R.  Nees,  J.  Ind.  Ens.  Chem.  1916, 4, 867). 

The  effect  of  various  uictors  on  the  rate  of 
oxidation  of  litharge  to  red  lead  has  beds  studied 
by  J.  Milbauer  (Chem.  Zeit.  1909,  33,  552, 
950 ;  1910,  34,  139,  1341 ;  1915,  39,  858).  It 
depends  more  on  the  source  of  the  litharge  than 
on  the  size  of  the  particles,  and  is  decreased 
by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia,  but  increased  by  the  nitrates  of 
lead  and  sodium.  Of  the  metals,  silver  facili- 
tates oxidation  at  300%  but  its  influence  is  not 
observable  at  a  higher  temperature ;  bismuth  is 
inert  and  zinc  ana  antimony  act  unfavourably. 
The  velocity  of /Oxidation  also  depends  on  the 
temperature  and  on  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
oxygen. 

Brown  and  Nees  {op.  jam  cit.)  state  that  the 
yellow  and  unfused  varieties  of  litharge  are 
more  slowly  oxidised  than  the  red  and  fused 
forms.  They  bave  determined,  under  laboratory 
conditions,  the  optimum  temperature  of  oxida- 
tion of  various  materials  to  red  lead.  This  is 
425*»-430*»  for  white  lead,  and  450*»-470'*  for 
litharge  and  lead  sponge  (the  latter  obtained 
by  electrolysing  both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions 
of  lead).  According  to  their  experiments,  lead 
is  not  directly  oxidised  to  red  lead,  but  only 
vid  the  monoxide. 

These  observers  have  also  studied  the 
microscopic  structure  of  red  lead  and  have 
det-ermincd  the  density  of  numerous  specimens. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  results. 
Red  lead  may  be  either  crystalline  or  amor- 
phous ;  no  definite  form  can  be  made  out  for 
the  crystalline  varieties.    The  specific  gravity 


varies  from  8*32  to  9*16 ;  it  is  lower  the  more 
neariy  the  composition  approaches  to  PbjO«, 
and  its  value  depends  on  numerous  factors, 
such  as  the  temperature  of  oxidation,  the  length 
of  time  of  heating,  and  the  physical  character  of 
the  original  materiaL  The  apparent  density 
depends  mainly  on  the  fineness  of  the  particles, 
decreasing  as  the  fineness  increases  up  to  a 
certain  point.  ^ 

When  heated  in  rant6  to  530%  red  lead  is 
rapidly  and  completely  converted  into  litharce. 
Heated  in  a  closed  space,  between  certain  limits 
of  temperature,  the  compound  is  -dissociated 
into  Utharse  (greenish-yellow  in  colour)  and 
oxygen,  and  an  equiHbrium-system  of  two  com- 
ponents in  three  phases  is  established.  The 
cUssociation-prossure  of  the  compound  is  thus 
a  function  of  the  temperature.  The  pressure- 
temperature  curve  has  been  determmed  by 
Reinders  and  Hamburger  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem. 
1914,  89,  71)  between  Uie  temperatures  445"*  and 
607^*  It  is  smooth  and  gives  no  evidence  of 
the  formation  of  intermediate  compounds  or 
solid  solutions.  When  the  oxide  has  been 
purified  by  extraction  with  solutions  of  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead,  equilibrium  is  much  more 
slowly  attained  than  when  the  oxide  is  crude. 
(For  the  action  of  oxygen  on  litharge  at  high 
temperature  and  pressure,  aee  p.  86.) 

Several  methcKls  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
PbjO^  have  been  given  by  Milbauer  (Chem. 
Zeit.  1914,  38,  477,  559,  566,  587;  v,  also 
Dumas,  Ann.  Chim.  1832,  49,  398 ;  and  Levol, 
ibid.  1840,  76,  108).  For  example  :  (1)  extrac- 
tion with  10  p.c.  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate 
of  lead,  or  with  concentrated  potash  solution, 
of  the  oxide  obtained  by  oxidisins  litharge  at 
470°,  or  that  obtained  by  fusing  litharge  and 
potassium  nitrate.  (2)  By  heating  lead  peroxide 
PbO,  with  molten  nitre  at  470^  and  extracting 
the  product  with  water.  (3)  By  heatins  a 
mixture  of  monoxide  and  peroxide  of  ^d 
(3PbO:2PbO,)  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  containing  200  grams  KOH  dissolved  in 
100  o.c.  water. 

Red  lead  is  regarded  by  some  chemists, 
following  Dumas  {op.  cit.)y  as  lead  orthoplumbate 
I  Pb^b04,  and  its  formation  as  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  basic  monoxide  PbO  with  the 
acidic  dioxide  PbO,,  which  is  the  initial  oxida- 
tion-product of  the  monoxide.  Under  particular 
conditions  of  oxidation  the  meta-  or  the  pyro- 
plumbatemay  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner 
{v.  p.  86).  if  a  n^ixture  of  litharge  and  red 
lead  of  high  active  oxygen- content  be  compared 
with  a  red  lead  of  lower  active  oxygen- content, 
but  equal  to  that  of  the  mixture,  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  differ,  especially  with  respect 
to  their  behaviour  towards  linseed  oil.  Such 
facts  have  led  to  speculations  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  red  lead  and  its  relationship  to  litharge. 
Mendel6eff's  hypothesis  of  the  polymerisation  of 
lead  monoxide  (and  other  oxides)  has  been 
applied  by  Wade  to  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  assumed  that  the  polymeride 
has  some  such  formula  as  PbijO^s ;  that  oxida- 
tion of  litharge  takes  place  gradually  and 
uniformly  through  the  mass  and  in  such  a  way 
that  successive  stages,  Pbi,Oi„  Pbi,0,4,  &c., 
are  passed  through.  When  the  stage  of  oxida- 
tion represented  by  Pbi,Oi,(=4Pb,04). Js 
reached  then  pure  red,  lead  is  the  product.  3 
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Many  of  the  present  obscurities  on  this 
subject  will  probably  vanish  when  knowledge  of 
the  homogeneity  or  otherwise  of  the  grains  of 
red  lead  has  been  acquired. 

When  heated,  red  lead  assumes  a  darker 
shade  of  red,  becoming  violet  and  ultimately 
black  ;  it  regains  its  original  tint  on  cooling.  It 
is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  lead  nitrate  and 
the  puce-coloured  peroxide  PbO,  being  formed  ; 
when  digested  with  nitric  acid  and  a  little  sugar, 
the  red  lead  is  completely  dissolved.  Alcohol 
exerts  a  reducing  action  similar  to  that  of  sugar ; 
the  lead  passes  into  solution  as  nitrate  and  the 
alcohol  is  oxidised  to  acetaldehyde.  Red  lead  is 
used  as  a  pigment,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass  and  optical  glass.  When  used  for  the  latter 
it  must  be  free  from  iron,  copper,  antimony, 
metallic  lead,  and  lead  sulphate.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  cement  in  making  steam -joints,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  secondary  batteries. 

White  lead,  Ciruse,  Blanc  rfe  Phmh,  Bleiveiss, 
The  term  *  white  lead  *  has  been  u6ed  in  England 
for  at  least  three  centuries  to  describe  the 
mixture  of  basic  carbonate  (or  carbonates)  of 
lead  and  varying  quantities  of  other  lead  com- 
ptonnds,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  air, 
moisture,  carbon  dioxide,  and  acetic  acid  upon 
lead.  Within  comparatively  recent  times,  other 
methods  tof  manufacturing  white  lead  have 
been  developed,  but  most  of  the  output  at  the 
present  day  is  still  derived  from  the  reaction 
of  the  above-named  materials  and  by  methods 
which  are  only  variations  of  those  used  by  the 
ancients. 

The  SUtck  process, — It  is  estimated  that 
about  70  p.c.  of  the  white  lead  produced  in 
England  is  made  by  the  stack  process.  This 
is  developed  from  the  old  Dutch,  and  still 
earlier,  processes,  in  which  lead  and  pots  of 
vinegar  were  embedded  in  fermenting  horse  dung 
and  stable  litter.  The  vinegar  is  replaced  by 
acetic  acid,  prepared  from  pyroligneous  acid 
and  the  dung  by  spent  tan. 

The  substitution  of  spent  tan  for  stable  litter 
minimises  the  risk  of  discoloration  of  the  white 
lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  the  fermen- 
tation is  somewhat  .slower,  and  consequently 
the  conversion  of  the  *  blue '  lead  into  white 
lead  requires  a  greater  length  of  time.  The 
fermentation  of  the  tan  is  thought  to  be  due,  at 
first,  to  bacterial  action.  In  any  case,  heat  is 
developed  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
80°C.,  though  50°-60°  is  more  usual.  The 
carbon  dioxide  necessary  for  the  process  is 
produced  in  the  fermentation,  and  the  tan  parts 
with  much  of  its  water. 

The  lead  used  for  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead  should  be  pure,  and  the  manufacturer 
usually  refines  it  for  the  purpose.  The  presence 
of  small  amounts  of  copper  or  antimony  tends 
to  produce  a  whito  lead  having  a  dull  grey 
tint.  A  red  or  pink  colour,  at  times  observed 
in  the  white  lead,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  suboxide  of  lead  by  Bannow  and 
Kraemer  (Ber.  1872,  545  ;  1873, 21),  an  explana- 
tion admitted  by  Lorscheid,  but  according 
to  Baker  the  coloration  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  finely  divided  oxy-compounds  of 
silver.  The  lead  is  cast  into  thin  sheets  of 
lattice  work  or  gratings,  so  as  to  expose  a  large 
sui^ace  to  reaction,  by  pouring  molten  lead  on 
to  a  sloping  grooved  iron  plate,  from  which,  on 


solidifying,  the  crates,  buckles,  platee,  straps, 
or  wickets,  as  they  are  variously  styled,  are 
easily  detached.  Some  is  ako  cast  in  thin 
circular  discs  or  stars.  In  some  of  the  works 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  the  *  plates ' 
and  *  wickets  are  cast  by  machineiy.  The 
machine  consists  of  an  endless  band  of  square 


Fio.  28. — The  Stack  Process  (diagrammatic). 

fl.  Floor  boards ;  ft,  Floor  beams ;  c,  Wood  blocks 
keeping  heights  apart;  d.  Beams  under  wood  blocks; 
c,  Corroding  strips  of  lead ;  /,  Earthenware  pots  con- 
taining dilute  acetic  acid;    g.  Spent  oak  bark. 

plates  of  iron  linked  together,  each  plate  being 
a  mould,  into  which  the  lead  is  poured  as  the 
plates  are  slowly  moved  under  the  spout  of 
the  lead-pot.  The  castings  are  delivered  at  the 
end  on  a  leather  belt  covered  with  plates  of  sheet 
iron  to  prevent  the  hot  lead  injuring  the  leather. 
This  machine  can  make  from  50-60  castings 
per  minute. 

The  corroding  house  or  stacks  is  a  brick- 
work chamber  having  an  area  of  12  feet  by 
20  feet,  or  16  feet  square,  and  a  height  of  25  feet. 
The  front  wall  of  the  chamber  is  provided  with 
an  opening,  4  feet  wide,  running  from  the  top  to 
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Fig.  29.— The  Chabiber  Process 
(diagrammatic). 

a,  StrapB  of  lead ;   ft,  Carbonic  acid  gas ;  c,  Oxygen ; 
d,  Water  vapour;    «,  Acetic  acid  vapour. 

the  bottom,  which  serves  for  the  introduction  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
stack.  As  the  building  of  the  stack  proceeds 
the  opening  is  closed  by  boards  fitting  into 
slots,  the  top  being,  however,  left  open  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection.  The  stack  is  built  up 
as  follows :     rirst,Dl^  Jioli^Vil  the  chamber  is 
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coYered  with  a  layer  of  ashes,  iii>on  which  is 
spread  spent  tan,  already  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  the  thickness  of  this  first  bed  of  tan  is 
3  feet.  The  tan  is  beaten  down  and  the  surface 
levelled,  and  on  the  bed  so  formed  earthenware 
pots,  partially  filled  with  a  2  or  3  p.c.  solution 
of  acetic  acid,  are  placed  side  by  side,  leaving 
a  space  about  0  inches  wide  between  the  outside 
rows  and  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  The  pots 
ordinarily  used  are  of  two  sizes;  the  larger 
ones  are  provided  with  a  rim  on  the  inside, 
on  which  discs  of  the  metal  rest.  They  are 
placed  along  the  edges  and  support  the  wooden 
bearers  which  carry  the  flooring  boards  used  to 
cover  in  the  bed.  Sometimes,  pots  of  one  size 
only  are  used,  and  the  flooring  boards  are  sup- 
ported by  blocks  of  wood.  On  the  top  of  the 
earthenware  pots  are  placed  the  crates  of  metallic 
lead,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of  lead  about  5 
inches  in  depth  ;  between  the  lead  and  the  cover 
of  flooring  ix>ards  is  left  a  spaoe  of  from  6  to 
8  inches.  The  space  between  the  waUs  of  the 
chamber  and  the  pots  is  filled  in  with  tan  on  all 
sides,  the  opening  in  front  being  closed  by  boards. 
On  the  bed  so  constructed  another  bed  lb  built  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  that 
in  the  construction  of  the  upper  beds  the  layer 
of  tan  is  only  about  1  foot  in  thickness.  In 
this  way  the  chambers  are  filled  up  to  a  height 
of  20  feet  or  more,  and  the  topmost  bed  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  tan.  In  stacks  of  area 
12  feet  by  20  feet,  3  tons  of  lead  are  set 
per  height  and  about  1000  pots  of  5|  inches 
diameter,  containing  200  gallons  of  dilute  acetic 
acid.  In  stacks  28  feet  by  14  feet,  each  height 
or  set  may  contain  as  much  as  7  tons  of  lead, 
the  total  for  a  stack  of  12  heights  being  84  tons. 
After  the  stack  is  built  it  ia  left  to  itself  for 
about  three  months.  It  is  then  unloaded,  the 
top  covering  of  tan  is  removed,  and  the  bark 
which  is  not  mouldy  is  used  to  add  to  fresh  tan 
in  the  construction  of  another  stack.  The 
*  corrosions '  preserve  the  form  of  the  castings 
of  the  metal,  but  are  more  bulky,  and  present  a 
white  opaque  appearance.  They  vary  in  texture ; 
the  best  corrosions  are  hard  and  porcellanous, 
and  can  be  easily  handled  without  crumbling, 
whilst  the  poorer  are  of  a  floury  character  and 
crumble  easily  when  touched.  In  places  the 
white  lead  is  discoloured,  owing  to  the  tarry 
matter  present  in  the  acid  used  or  to  droppings 
of  water  from  the  tan.  Before  removal  of  the 
corrosions  from  the  stack,  each  layer  as  it  is 
exposed  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  water 
to  keep  down  the  dust.  It  is  usual  to  find  the 
earthenware  pots  quite  empty  and  dry,  though 
a  few  may  contain  water  ;  the  pots  are  washed 
and  drained,  and  used  again.  The  pieces  of 
white  lead  which  faU  on  the  bed  of  tan  are 
picked-  up  by  hand,  the  surface  of  the  bed  is 
also  raked  and  a  further  quantity  of  white  lead 
is  got  from  the  tan  by  washing  it  on  sieves  in  a 
stream  of  water. 

The  trays  of  corrosions  taken  from  the  stack 
are  sunk  in  a  cistern  of  water  and  the  contents 
are  directed  by  means  of  rakes  between  corru- 
gated rollers  running  under  a  stream  of  water. 
After  the  blue  lead  has  been  separated,  the  white 
lead  is  crushed  by  passing  through  a  pair  of 
smooth  rollers,  made  of  gun-metal,  and  raked 
about  over  a  perforated  plate  under  a  constant 
spray  of  water.  The  coarse  white  lead  next 
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passes  to  horizontal  grinding  stones,  to  which 
it  is  fed  bv  a  ladle  or  by  an  endless  band.  After 
passing  £nrough  these  stones,  the  white  lead 
issues  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white  mud,  and  is 
again  passed  through  other  grinding  stones 
until  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  subdivision 
so  fine  that  it  is  carried  along  by  the  stream  of 
water  to  the  settling  tanks ;  the  white  lead 
which  settles  out  in  the  troughs  used  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  tanks  is  returned  to  the  grinding 
stones.  The  grinding  and  levigating  are  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  that  the  water  may  be 
used  over  again.  Before  discharging  the  water, 
sodium  carbonate  solution  is  added  to  precipi- 
tate the  lead,  present  as  soluble  acetate.  Some- 
times the  sodium  carbonate  is  added  during  the 
grinding  process  and  the  resulting  sodium 
acetate  eliminated  in  the  settling  tubs  and  filter 
presses.^  It  is  essential  that  white  lead  should 
be  free  'from  lead  acetate. 

In  the  tanks  the  white  lead  gradually  settles 
and  forms  a  thick  white  paste,  from  which  the 
water  is  siphoned  off,  and  when  the  mud  has 
attained  a  sufficient  consistence  it  is  ladled  out 
into  the  dishes  used  for  drying  it.  The  dishes 
are  shallow  clay  saucers,  12  inches  diameter 
and  3  inches  deep,  and  made  of  clay  similar 
to  that  employed  in  making  flower  pots.  The 
dishes  are  staclced  in  drying  stoves  upon  shelves 
made  of  iron  bars,  the  stoves  are  heated  by  iron 
pipes  made  to  circulate  round  the  floor  of  the 
stove,  and  connected  with  a  fireplace  outside 
the  stove,  the  products  of  combustion  from  the 
fire  passing  through  the  pipes.  In  this  way 
the  pulp,  which  contains  25-30  p.c.  of  water, 
is  gradually  dried ;  the  temperature  of  the 
stoves  should  not  rise  above  180°F.  (62*t:.). 
Drying  is  also  performed  in  steam -heated  copper 
pans,  and  under  reduced  pressure.  The  white 
lead  when  dry  is  packed  in  casks  or  ground 
and  mixed  with  oU  to  form  a  paint.  Boiled 
linseed  oil  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
*  paste '  produced  contains  6-9  p.c.  of  oil. 
During  the  grinding,  some  manufacturers  add 
a  smaU  quantity  of  a  blue  colouring  matter  such 
as  Prussian  blue  or  indigo  to  the  white  lead  to 
modify  the  somewhat  yellowish  tint  due  to 
the  stains  from  the  bark.' 

To  obviate  the  dangers  attending  the  drying 
of  the  pulp,  the  method  patented  by  Ismay 
(Eng.  Pat.  23969, 1895),  and  known  as  '  pulping,' 
has  been  adopted  with  considerable  success. 
In  this  process,  the  white  lead  pulp  from  the 
filter  presses  is  mixed  with  oil  and  thoroughly 
agitated  in  a  pug-mill,  with  the  result  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water  is  displaced  by  the 
oil ;  the  last  portion  of  waf-er  is  driven  off  by 
using  a  pug-mill,  provided  with  a  heating  jacket, 
in  which  the  mixture  is  heated  to  a  definite 
and  regulated  temperature  in  a  partial  vacuum. 
This  method  contributes  a  considerable  hygienic 
advance. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the 
stack  process  is  the  lack  of  control  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  tan.  In  practice,  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  subject,  the  tan  being  kept 
under  close  observation  during  the  building  of 
the  stack.  Any  irregularities  in  action,  arising 
during  the  corrosion,  naturally  affect  the 
development  of  heat,  which  influences  the 
evaporation  of  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  generation 
of  carbon  dioxide.         Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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The  Chamber  Pr:H>tSA  haa  been  developed 
chiefly  in  Germany  and  is  there  used  extenBively. 
In  this  country,  Cookson's  Chamber  Process, 
modelled  on  the  German,  is  in  operation  on  the 
Tyne.  The  outstanding  differences  between  the 
chamber  and  the  stack  processes  are  that  tan 
is  dispensed  with  as  a  source  of  heat  and  carbon 
dioxide ;  all  the  necessary  materials  are  passed 
into  the  corroding  chambers  in  regulated 
quantities  and  very  thorough  control  of  tem- 
perature and  other  factors  is  possible. 

The  corroding  chambers  are  built  of  brick 
and  are  about  24  feet  high  and  20-26  feet 
square.  The  gases  are  generated  beneath  the 
chambers  and  enter  them  through  pipes  in  the 
floor;  at  the  top  of  the  chambers ' there  are 
openings  for  ventilation  which  can  be  closed,  if 
necessary,  by  wooden  plugs.  Air  is  admitted 
through  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  near  the  base. 

The  reflned  lead  for  corrosion  is  cast  into 
straps,  without  perforations,  and  thinner  than 
those  used  in  the  stack  process;  these  are 
slung  over  sticks  which  are  earned  on  arches. 
The  total  weight  of  lead  set  in  an  average 
chamber  is  45-^5  tons.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
generated  by  burning  weighed  quantities  of 
coke,  of  known  composition,  the  weight  of 
carbon  burnt  being  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  amount  eventually  contained  in  the  white 
lead,  reckoning  on  an  average  corrosion.  Water 
and  acetic  acid  are  evaporated  in  fire-heated 
copper  pots,  somewhat  more  acid  being  used 
than  in  the  stack  process.  The  temperature 
is  60**-70**C.,  and  the  heat  is  supplied  by  the 
hot  gases,  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  the 
heat  of  chemical  action. 

The  time  of  corrosion  is  from  42  to  60  days, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  lead  corroded  is 
greater  than  in  the  stack  process ;  it  depends 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  straps  and  on  the 
quantity  of  lead  set  in  each  height.  Before 
stripping,  the  chambers  are  thoroughly,  drenched 
with  water  by  means  of  special  sprays  placed 
in  the  ventilating  holes.  The  corrosions  are 
taken  to  the  grinding  mills  and  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  produced  in  the  stack 
process. 

The  following  analyses  of  chamber  gases 
are  averages,  over  a  long  period,  for  two 
chambers : 

1  2 

Oxygen  .     14-0  16«4 

Carbon  dioxide  .       0*67  0*24 

These  figures  are  instructive  as  showing  the 
extent  to  which  atmospheric  oxygen  is  absorbed 
in  the  process.  This  point  may  be  emphasised 
by  a  simple  calculation.  Suppose  that  50  tons 
of  lead  are  set  in  a  chamber  25  feet  cube  and 
that  60  p.  c.  is  corroded  in  60  days.  The  average 
temperature  being  60°C. ;  then  the  weight  of 
atmospheric  oxygen  absorbed  is  2*3  tons,  which 
occupies  62,300  cubic  feet  at  60°.  The  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  is  thus,  in  round  numbers,  1000 
cubic  feet  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  one-third 
the  air-contents  of  the  chamber.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  chambers  is  saturated  with  water  vapour. 
The  pressure  of  this  at  60"^  is  150  mm.,  so  that 
the  gases  contain  20  p.c.  of  water  vapour. 

One  great  merit  of  the  chamber  process  lies 
In  the  control  which  can  be  exercised  over  the 
temperature  and  the  composition  of  the  reacting 


gases.  The  spaciousness  of  the  chambers  is 
possibly  also  an  advantage,  since  it  favours  the 
convection  and  diffusion  of  the  gases  and  the 
establishment  of  uniform  composition.  The 
absence  of  dirty  bark  and  coloured  drippings 
results  in  the  white  lead  being  cleaner  tluui  that 
produced  in  the  stacks.  Comparison  of  the 
two  products  shows  the  stack  white  lead  to 
have  a  pronounced  grey  colour,  whereas  the 
chamber  product  is  pure  white.  By  selection 
of  the  composition  of  the  reacting  gases,  a 
corroder  can  naturally  cause  the  composition 
of  the  white  lead  to  vary  within  wide  limits; 
actually,  he  works  for  a  product  of  uniform 
composition.  An  average  analysis  shows : 
PbO=86-4;  C0,=ll-3;  H,0=2-3  p.c,  which 
corresponds  closely  with  the  formula 
3PbO,2CO,,H,0  (calcuUted :  PbO=:86-3;CO, 
=11*4;  H,0=2-3).  For  similar  grades  of 
fineness,  the  amount  of  '  coarse  *  (normal) 
carbonate,  insoluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid  of 
the  same  strength  is  only  0*1  to  0*3  p.c.  for  the 
chamber  white  lead,  but  it  varies  from  6  to  20 
p.c.  for  the  stack  white  lead.  The  following 
figures,  which  are  averages  over  a  long  period, 
illustrate  this  difference  of  carbonation  in  the 
two  processes : 
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The  greater  extent  of  carbonation  of  the 
stack  product  is  thus  clearly  shown.  When 
the  st-ack  is  worked  on  a  short  run  (aibout  half 
the  normal)  the  carbonation  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced and  the  white  lead  approximates  in 
character  and  composition  to  the  chamber 
product. 

Thb  Chemistry  of  White  Lead. 

Though  BO  much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  many  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
conversion  of  lead  into  white  lead  by  the  stack 
or  chamber  process  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
and  the  general  tendency  to  speak  of  white 
lead  as  a  compound,  instead  of  a  commercial 
preparation,  has  given  a  spurious  air  of  simplicity 
to  what  is,  in  reality,  a  very  compUcated 
problem. 

All  are  agreed  that  corrosions  are  not  uniform 
in  composition ;  they  vary  from  layer  to  layer 
and  contain  one  or  more  basic  carbonates  of 
lead  and,  in  addition,  acetate  and  normal 
carbonate  of  lead  and,  possibly,  lead  hydroxide. 
The  futilitv  of  calculating  formuUs  from  the 
anal3r8es  ol  selected  pieces  of  corrosions  is  at 
I  once  apparent. 

White  lead  itself  is  a  more  uniform  product 
.  and  is  probably  simpler  from  a  chemical  point 
of  view.  Most  of  the  lead  acetate,  normally 
,  present  in  the  corrosions  .to  the  extent  of  2  p.c, 
I  has  either  been  washed  out  or  precipitated  as 
I  basic  carbonate,  either  by  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air  or  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 
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and  any  lead  hydroxide  which  may  have  been 
present  originaUy  haa  likewise  b^n  converted 
into  basic  carbonate  during  the  washing  process ; 
and  though  normal  carbonate  of  lead  is  probably 
present  in  all  samples,  the  quantity  of  it  may 
be  small.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  finished  white  lead  can  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  one  compound,  and, 
if  so,  what  formula  are  we  to  assign  to  it  ? 

The  ability  of  manufacturers  to  turn  out 
white  lead  of  fairly  constant  composition,  in 
tolerable  agreement  with  the  formula 

2PbC0„Pb(0H), 

has  naturally  led  most  writers  on  the  subject 
to  conclude  that  this  compound  is  the  basis, 
as  it  were,  of  white  lead,  though  it  would  be 
legitimate  to  infer  that  a  complex  mixture,  say, 
of  normal  and  basic  carbonates  of  lead  was  in  all 
cases  produced  and  that  uniformity  in  composi- 
tion was  only  a  measure  of  the  control  of  con- 
ditions exercised  during  the  manufacturing 
process. 

The  difficulty  of  deciding  between  these 
views  arises  from  the  poor  characterisation  of 
the  material  and  the  consequent  lack  of  satis- 
factory criteria  for  the  existence  of  any  definite 
compounds  in  white  lead,  except  the  crystalline 
normal  carbonate,  which  is*  often  only  a  sub- 
sidiary constituent.  As,  however,  a  definite 
basic  carbonate  of  the  composition 

2PbC0,Pb(0H), 

does  exist  (Hawley,  J.  Phys.  Chem.  1 906, 10, 654), 
and  as  it  ban  be  prepared  by. similar  methods 
and  resembles  white  lead  in  properties,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  compound  is  a  constituent, 
and  possiblv  an  important  one,  of  a  good  white 
lead,  and  the  question  of  the  presence  of  other 
basic  carbonates  in  white  lead  may  be  left 
open.  The  old  idea,  which  still  crops  up  on  occa« 
don,  that  white  lead  is  a  mixture  of  hydroxide 
and  carbonate  of  lead  is  erroneous,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  minimise  the  possibility  of  this  error 
by  writing  the  formula  of  the  basic  carbonate 
on  an  analytical  basis  as  3PbO*2CO,*H,0. 
This  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  dis- 
couraging names  with  a  constitutional  connota- 
tion, and  it  might  end  the  absurdity  of 
representing  white  lead  with  a  structural 
formula.  The  statement,  so  often  met  with, 
that  a  white  lead  has  the  '  theoretical  composi- 
tion '  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  above 
qualifications. 

The  explanation  of  the  corrosion  process  put 
forward  by  Liebig  and  Hochstetter  (1837)  is 
generally  accepted^  differences  of  opinion 
arising  over  what  are,  relatively  speaking, 
minor  points.    The  reactions  postulated  are : 

1.  Oxidation  of  lead,  in  presence  of  water, 
by  atmospheric  oxygen  and  conversion  of  lead 
hydroxide  into  lead  acetate  by  means  of  acetic 
acid; 

2.  Formation  of  basic  lead  acetate  by  reac- 
tion between  lead  hydroxide  and  (normal)  lead 
acetate; 

3.  Double  decomposition  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead  and  carbonic  acid,  with' production  of  basic 
carbonate  of  lead  and  regeneration  of  acetic 
acid.  The  acetic  acid  is  immediately  converted 
into  its  lead  salt,  during  active  corrosion,  and 
this  by  combining  with  more  lead  hydroxide 


sets  up  afresh  this  cycle  of  changes.  Viewed 
otherwise,  one  may  regard  the  normal  lead 
acetate  solution  as  the  solvent  in  which  lead 
hydroxide,  produced  by  direct  oxidation  of  the 
metal,  is  continuously  dissolving,  and  from  which 
it  is  being  continuously  precipitated  as  basic 
carbonate  of  lead  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  assumption  of  thu  succession  of  reactions, 
though  satisfactory  enough  as  concerns  the 
main  issue,  yet  fails  to  represent  the  complexity 
of  the  corroding-house  process,  for  clearly  there 
must  be  ceaseless  competition  of  the  various 
bases  present  for  the  two  acids.  Full  discus- 
sion of  this  problem  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
but  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  some  effects 
which  would  follow  ^turbance  of  what  might 
be  called  the  normal  process  of  corrosion. 

Excess  of  acetic  acid  would  tend  to  form 
normal  lead  acetate,  both  from  the  basic  acetate 
and  the  basic  carbonate ;  if  this  were  followed 
by  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  the  normal  lead 
carbonate  would  be  precipitated.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  core  of  blue  lead  from  a 
corrosion,  owing  to  the  complete  oxidation  of 
the  metal,  would  stop  the  feed  of  lead  hydroxide 
into  the  reacting  system  with  the  result  that 
normal  lead  acetate  would  be  produced  and  this 
again  would  yield  normal  carbonate  by  reaction 
with  carbon  dioxide.  Finally,  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide  converts  the  basic  carbonate  of  lead 
itself  slowly  into  the  normal  carbonate. 

The  general  result  of  these  changes  is  thus 
to  increase  the  amount  of  normal  carbonate  of 
lead  in  the  corrosions,  and  the  relative  stability 
of  that  compound  towards  both  acetic  and 
carbonic  acids  tends  to  its  preservation.  Thus 
by  the  assumption  of  these  simple  and  probable 
reactions  one  can  explain  the  degradation  of 
white  lead,  that  is,  the  production  from  the 
basic  carbonate  of  a  preparation  rich  in  coarse 
carbonate  and  not  conforming  to  the  ^  theoretical 
composition.' 

Olfier  mttihods  of  making  White  Lend,^k  great 
many  methods  have  been  suggested  and  put 
into  operation ;  most  of  these  are  now  onl^  of 
historical  interest,  and  none  has  attained 
technical  importance  comparable  with  the  stack 
and  chamber  processes.  Some  of  the  methods 
are  based  on  the  old  process,  that  is,  they  use 
lead  acetate  as  intermediary;  examples  of 
these  are  the  French  or  Clichy,  and  the  Carter 
processes. 

In  the  French  process,  basic  lead  acetate  is 
produced  by  diaesting  litharge  with  acetic  add  ; 
or,  in  a  moaified  form  of  the  process,  by  oxidising 
lead  powder  or  ribbon  with  air  in  presence  of 
load  acetate  solution.  The  solution  is  then 
clarified  by  settling  and  carbonated,  the  white 
lead  separated  from  the  lead  aoetate  solution,  and 
the  latter  returned  to  the  process  for  conversion 
into  basic  acetate. 

The  Carter  process,  used  successfully  in 
America,  shortens  the  time  of  corrosion  to 
12  days  by  operating  on  finely  divided  lead  which 
is  kept  in  constant  agitation.  The  granulation 
of  the  metal  is  brought  about  by  allowing  a 
jet  of  high-pressure  steam  to  impinge  on  a 
stream  of  molten  lead.  This  metal  is  then 
placed  in  large  wooden  drums,  which  revolve 
slowly,  and  is  sprayed  at  intervals  with  water 
and  acetic  acid  Flue  gases,  containing  10  p.c. 
of  carbon  dioxide,  purified  by  bog  ore,  arc  passed 
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throngh.  The  unchanged  lead  \ia  constantly 
exposed  by  attrition.  The  product  is  levigated 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Basic  salts  other  than  the  acetate  have 
been  suggested  or  employed  in  some  processes. 
In  one  of  these  the  basio  nitrate  is  used ;  in 
Milner*s  process,  the  basic  chloride.  The  latter 
compound  is  prepared  from  Utharge,  sodium 
chloride,  and  water,  and  the  resulting  sludge  of 
basio  chloride  and  caustic  soda  is  carbonated 
until  the  liquor  is  free  from  alkali.  White  lead 
and  sodium  chloride  are  thus  produced  and  the 
salt  is  removed  by  washing. 

The  Bischof  process,  worked  by  the  Brims- 
down  Lead  Co.  in  Middlesex,  differs,  especially 
in  the  initial  stages,  from  any  of  the  above. 
Flake  litharge  is  ground  finely  and  reduced  by 
water-gas  to  the  black  sub-oxide  of  lead,  Pb,0 
(r.  p.  85).  This  is  transferred  to  steel  pans, 
moistened  with  a  limited  quantity  of  water  and 
well  stirred  by  revolving  blades.  Hydration 
and  oxidation  take  nla^e.  The  product  is 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  water  and  carbonated, 
after  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  White 
lead  Ib  formed,  presumably  with  simultaneous 
generation  of  lead  acetate,  which  forms  basic 
acetate  with  the  hydroxide  and  thus  plays  the 
part  of  catalyst.  The  whole  operation  lasts 
about  two  days. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  methods  for 
making  white  lead  is  used  in  America,  and  is 
called  the  Rowley  or  Mild  process.  Acetic  acid 
and  its  salts,  as  well  as  salts  of  other  acids 
(hydrochloric,  nitric,  ice.)  are  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  the  reacting  substances  are  the 
simplest  possible,  viz.  lead,  oxygen,  water,  and 
carbon  dioxide.  The  lead,  which  need  not  be 
of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  is  finely  granulated 
as  in  the  Carter  process,  and  the  black,  metallic 
sludge  is  agitated  24-36  hours  in  presence  of 
air,  80-90  p.c.  of  the  metal  being  thereby 
oxidised  and  converted  into  *hydrated  lead.* 
This  IB  elutriated  and  then  treated  for  36  hours 
in  rotary  carbonators  with  flue  gases  containing 
18  p.c.  of  carbon  dioxide,  whereby  white  lead 
is  produced.  The  product  requires  no  washing 
or  grinding  and  is  said  to  have  the  '  theoretical ' 
composition. 

Properties  of  White  Lecki.— Commercial  white 
leads  are  not  of  uniform  composition  and  they 
vary  a  good  deal  with  respect  to  those  important 
properties  upon  which  tneir  use  as  a  pigment 
depends.  Such  variations  are,  however,  not 
uniquely  connected  with  composition;  they 
depNend  also  on  the  fineness  and  uniformity  of 
grain,  on  the  presence  of  normal  lead  carbonate 
and,  possibly,  on  many  other  conditions.  A 
sample  of  '  theoretical  *  composition  is  not 
necessarilv  the  best  in  actual  practice.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  should  fall  between  11  and  13  p.c, 
otherwise  the  white  lead  is  defective  as  a  pigment. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalise  on  a 
product  which  is  not  uniform,  it  may  be  stated 
that  white  lead  is  amorphous,  of  sp.gr.  6*46, 
and  it  loses  water  completely  at  150°  without 
parting  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  grain  depends 
on  the  method  of  preparation  and  the  grinding. 
The  grains  of  mild  white  lead  are  uniform  in 
size,  whereas  those  from  material  prepared  by 
the  stack  process  vary  in  diameter  from  0-00002 
to  0*00026  inch.     Probably  most  samples  con- 


tain crystalline  normal  lead  carbonate,  some  of 
which  is  left  as  residue  when  the  white  lead 
reacts  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  analysis 
of  such  a  residue  from  the  chamber  lead  shows 
it  to  consist  essenti&Uy^of  lead  carbonate  : 


PbCO, 

, 

97-81  p.c. 

PbS04 

0-84  „ 

CaCOa 
FeCOjj 

. 

0-97  „ 

SiO,   . 

,         , 

0-34  „ 

Organic 

matter 

0  11   „ 

100-07  „ 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  crystalline 
carbonate  is  useless  as  a  pigment. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  changes  which  take  place  when  white 
lead  is  eround  with  linseed  oil,  the  main  issue 
being  whether  hydrolysis  of  the  oil  takes  place 
or  not.  If  any  particular  preparation  of  white 
lead  contained  lead  hydroxide,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  hydrolysis  or  saponification ; 
but  if  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  normal  and 
basio  carbonates  of  lead,  there  would  be  no 
reason  a  priori  to  anticipate  such  a  reaction. 
The  experimental  work  of  Davis  and  Klein 
(J.  Soc.  Ohem.  Ind.  1907,  20)  has  shown  that 
lead  soaps  are  indeed  formed  from  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil,  and  that  some  of  these  are 
insoluble  and  others  soluble  in  ether,  but  these 
authors  ascribe  their  formation  entirely  to 
reaction  of  the  white  lead  with  the  free  fatty 
acids  present  in  the  oil.  The  evidence  is  against 
saponification ;  in  any  case,  very  small  amounts 
of  lead  soaps  are  formed. 

Two  objections  to  the  use  of  white  lead  as 
paint  are  that  it  is  discoloured  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  owing  to  the  formation  of  black 
lead  sulphide,  and  that  it  suffers  from 
*  chalking '  or  *  flouring,*  a  kind  of  granulation. 
The  defect  last  mentioned  sometimes  becomes 
evident  a  few  months  after  the  application  of 
the  paint.  Its  cause  is  obscure  and  has  been 
variously  traced  to  the  presence  of  fatty  acids 
in  the  oil,  over-heating  during  grinding,  and  the 
presence  of  lead  acetate  in  the  white  lead  {^ee 
UoUey,  Zinc  and  Lead  Pigments). 

Subffiituies  for  White  Lead. — 'Genuine' 
brands  of  white  lead  are  pure  in  England ; 
adulteration  of  white  lead  with  barium  sulphate 
is  recognised  both  by  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and  such  mixtures  are  known  as 
'  reduced  '  white  leads.  Of  substitutes  proper, 
mention  mav  be  made  of  the  basic  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  lead. 

The  basic  chloride  is  now  of  historical  interest 
only,  its  manufacture  having  been  patented 
by  Pattinson  in  1849  and  abandoned  after  some 
years'  trial.  It  was  prepared  from  galena  by 
converting  this  into  the  chloride  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  precipitating  the  solution  of 
lead  chloride  with  half  its  equivalent  of  lime. 
The  basic  chloride  has  the  same  composition  as 
the  mineral  laurionite,  PbO,  PbCl,,  H,0. 

Bartlett's  '  sublimed  white  lead  is  a  mixture 
of  basic  sulphate  of  lead  and  zinc  oxide.  It  is 
prepared  from  high-grade  galena  concentrates, 
containing  some  blende,  by  heating  these  in  a 
modified  form  of  blast-furnace  and  directing  a 
powerful  blast  of  hot  air  upon  the  mineral.  G  alena 
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is  readily  volatiliBed  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
the  vapour  on  oxidation  yields  a  dense  fume 
which »  after  passing  through  coolers  and  dust- 
condensing  flues,  is  filtered  through  bags. 
When  conditions  are  properly  controlled,  the 
product  is  fairly  uniform  in  composition,  the 
range  of  variation  of  the  chief  constituents 
being : 

Lead  sulphate  .         .     75-80  p.c. 

Lead  oxide      .  .     14-20  „ 

Zinc  oxide       .  .       5-6     „ 

The  lead  is  stated  to  be  present  as  the  basic 
sulphate  2PbS04*PbO,  or  3PbO,2SO,.  The 
prcxluct  is  a  white,  fine-grained,  amorphous 
powder,  having  the  covering  power  of  white 
lead.  It  is  less  susceptible  than  white  lead  to 
discoloration  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  slightly  lower,  viz.  6-2.  It 
is  especially  useful  in  malong  mixed  paints. 

Lead  Poisoning. 

The  compounds  of  lead,  more  especially  the 
soluble  ones,  are  strongly  poisonous,  and  since 
the  poison  is  cumulative,  it  produces  serious 
results  if  taken  into  the  system  even  in  minute 
quantities  for  any  length  of  time.  One  way  in 
which  lead  is  introduced  into  the  system  is 
by  the  use  of  drinking  waters,  some  of  which 
easily  attack  the  lead  of  the  pipes  used  for 
conveying  the  water.  Again,  the  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  and  lead 
compounds,  and  those  who  use  them  in  such 
trades  and  industries  as  painting,  printing, 
plumbing,  file-cutting,  enamelling,  the  manu- 
facture of  accumulators,  china  and  earthenware, 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  lead  poisoning.  The 
s^ptoms  are  pain  in  the  abdomen,  constipa- 
tion, loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  a  nervous  prostra- 
tion known  as  lead  palsy,  epileptic  fits,  and 
total  paralysis.  One  of  the  signs  of  chronic 
lead  poisoning  is  a  blue  line  at  the  edges  of 
the  gums,  due  to  the  deposition  of  lead  sulphide. 


This  line  is,  however,  not  diagnostic ;  it  is  a 
secondary  effect  arising  from  a  septic  condition 
of  the  mouth  and  seldom  occurs  when  the  teeth 
are  sound  and  the  gums  clean. 

Susceptibility  towards  lead  poisoning  depends 
on  many  things.  Women  are  more  susceptible 
than  men,  and  the  underfed  are  naturally  more 
prone  to  attack  than  the  well-nouiished. 
Annmia  is  one  of  the  chief  predisposing  causes. 
Most  people  become  tolerant  of  the  poison  to 
some  degree,  a  certain  balance  being  struck 
between  absorption  and  secretion.  This  balance 
may  be  upset,  with  serious  results,  by  the 
onset  of  disease  or  by  a  sudden  increase  in 
absorption. 

In  cases  of  industrial  poisoning,  it  would 
appear  that  dust  is  the  chief  cause  of  infection, 
gastro-intestinal  and  cutaneous  absorption  being 
quite  of  secondary  importance.  Hence,  the 
use  of  efficient  exhaust  ventilation  in  dusty 
operations,  such  as  the  drying  of  white  lead, 
has  been  attended  by  a  very  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  poisoning,  the  official 
figures  for  English  white  lead  workers  being  399 
for  the  year  1899  and  23  for  the  year  1913. 
In  1918  not  a  single  case  was  recorded.  The 
wet- pulping  process  is  a  great  improvement  in 
this  connection,  and  other  important  factors 
are  selection,  education  and  medical  inspection 
of  the  workfolk,  provision  of  respirators,  overalls, 
and  simple  medicines,  and  general  attention  to 
hygiene  and  bodilv  cleanliness. 

A  portion  of  the  lead  taken  into  the  system 
is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  in  cases  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning  it  is  stated  that  the 
administration  of  potassium  iodide  aids  in  the 
eliminatibn  of  lead  from  the  system.  The  mode 
in  which  the  compoimds  of  this  metal  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  different  organs  of  the  body  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  results  of  an  exami- 
nation made  by  Drs.  Bedson  and  Drummond 
and  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  in  the  case  of  three  work- 
people who  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  this 
form  of  poisoning  : — 


Description  of  organ,  <ftc. 


Large  intestine 

SmaU  intestine 

Muscle  . 

Lung    . 

Heart   . 

Mamma 

Kidney 

Spleen  . 

Liver    . 

Cerebellum  and  pons  .    . 

Grey  matter  of  basal  ganglia 

Brain  l«^7,  "'^l^^f  ^^  ^"^^ 
\white  substance  . 

Spinal  cord    . 

Brain    .... 

Cerebellum    . 

Pons     .... 

Brain  and  cerebellum 


Lead  foand  expressed  as  metallic 
lead  in  parts  per  million 


I. 

14-6 

9-2 

31 

2-2 

6-7 

4*8 

15-5 

14-7 

47-7 

36-9 

53 

40-9 

18-9 


II. 
37-7 


7-6 
412 

10 
12 
37-8 


MO 
9-8 
24-8 
22-6 


III. 


5-0 

13-3 
390 
41-6 


21-6 
8-59 


Lead  in  grains  calcnlated  oo 
total  weight  of  organ 

I. 

IL 

III. 

0-0243 

0-027 

0-0193 

0-918 

0-0189 

00229 
0-0341 
1-000 

00164 

0-0261 
00853 
0-728 

— 

— 

— 

0-688 

— 

— 

0-779 

0-634 

Other  Cobipounds  of  Lsad. 
Oxides.    Besides  the  wto  os;ides  described 
above  several  others  exist. 


Lead  suboxide  Pb,0  is  formed  when  lead 
oxalate  is  heated  in  the  absence  of  air  at  a 
temperature  below  300*^ ;  or  when  lead  oxide  is 
reduced  with  carbon  monoxide  at  300°  (Brislee, 
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Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1906,  154).  It  is  a  black 
velvety  powder  of  sp.gr.  8-342  at  18°,  which  is 
readily  decomposed  into  the  metal  and  the 
monoxide  when  heated  or  when  treated  with 
caustic  soda.  Dilute  acids  liberate  lead  and 
yield  the  salts  derived  from  the  monoxide. 

Lead  ttesqiiioxide  Pb^O,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  either  lead  metaplumbate  Pb(PbOa) 
or  a  compound  of  the  mono-  and  di-  oxides 
PbO-PbO,,  into  which  it  is  decomposed  by 
acids.  It  is  a  yellowish-red  powder,  formed  by 
adding  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  to  a 
cold  potash  solution  of  lead  oxide,  or  by  precipi- 
tating an  acetic  acid  solution  of  red  lead  with 
dilute  ammonia. 

By  heating  monoxide,  peroxide,  or  carbonate 
of  lead  to  400°-450°  in  oxygen,  at  a  pressure  of 
100  atmospheres,  a  dark  brown  oxide  is  formed 
of  the  composition  PbjOg.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  lead  pyroplumbate  Pb2(Pb,0,), 
and  the  relation  of  pyro*  to  ortho-plumbic  acid 
may  be  represented : 

3H4Pb04-4H,0=H4Pb,0. 

(F.  Fischer  and  H.  Ploetze,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1912,  75,  19). 

Lead  peroxide  {Lead  dioxide  or  Puce-coloured 
oxide  of  lead)  PbO,  is  found  native  in  plaUverite, 
which  crystallises  in  black  hexagonal  prisms  of 
s^.g^.  9-4.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  red  lead,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  a  lead  salt  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  or 
better  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on 
lead  chloride  (Fehrmann,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1882,  407).  A  lead  peroxide  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  aniline  manufacturer  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  the  required  amount  of 
lead  oxide  to  molten  caustic  soda  at  the  highest 
possible  temperature,  with  constant  stirring, 
and  then  sufficient  sodium  nitrate  for  oxidation. 
The  mass  is  then  extracted  with  hot  water, 
washed,  and  dried  (Minor,  J.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1894,940). 

Nprmal  or  basic  lead  sulphate  may  be  con- 
verted into  lead  peroxide,  by  mixing  it  with 
magnesia,  suspendmg  the  mixture  in  water  and 
passing  in  chlorine.  It  is  purified  by  treatment 
with  boiling  10  p.c.  caustic  soda,  then  with  hot 
nitric  acid.  The  yield  is  almost  theoretical,  and 
the  oxide  is  of  97  p.c.  purity,  containing  only 
traces  of  chlorine  (Friedrich,  Mallet,  and  Guye, 
Monit.  Scient.  1906,  20,  514). 

The  reaction  may  be  represented  thus : 

PbS04-hMgO=MgS04+PbO ; 
PbO-fMgO+Cl,=PbO,+MgCU 

Lead  peroxide  may  also  be  obtfuned  electro- 
lytically  when  water  containing  less  than  1  p.c. 
of  acid,  alkali,  or  salt  is  electrolysed,  using  a  lead 
sulphide  anode :  PbS+H,0+50=PbO,-fH,S04 
(D.  R.  P  162107 ;  see  also  D.  R.  P.  124512 ; 
Eng.  Pat.  12186,  1901;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1897,  743;  ibid,  1902,  620;  HoUard,  Compt. 
rend.  1903, 136, 229).  When  a  strongly  alkalme 
plumbite  is  oxidised  with  potassium  persulphate, 
an  active  oxide,  containing  93  p.c,  PbO,,  is 
formed  (Panopolus,  Chem.  Zeit.  1916,  40,  339). 
Pure  lead  peroxide  is  obtained  by  oxidising  a 
solution  of  lead  nitrate  in  caustic  soda  (20  p.c.) 
with  hydrogen  peroxide  (Zotier,  Bull.  Soc.  chim. 
1917, 21 ,  244)).  (For  other  methods  of  preparing 
the  peroxide  see  Eng.  Pats.  11962,  1889 ;  6954, 


1903  ;  Warren,  Chem.  News,  1896,  144.)  Lead 
peroxide  is  a  dark  brown,  almost  black,  powder 
of  sp.gr.  8-9-9'2,  which  is  said  to  keep  best  when 
moist  (Fehrmann,  /.c).  On  exposure  to  sun- 
light it  forms  red  lead  and  dissociates  on  heating 
into  lead  monoxide  and  oxygen ;  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  red  lead  or  any 
other  oxide  but  litharge  in  this  process  (Reinders 
and  Hamburser,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1914, 
89,  71).  It  has  a  powerful  oxidisins;  action, 
taking  fire  when  triturated  with  sulphur,  and 
igniting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  the  latter 
is  passed  over  it,  the  heat  of  this  reaction  being 
such  that  explosives  like  guncotton  or  picrate 
can  be  fired  and  metallic  powders  ignited  by  its 
aid  (Vanino  and  Hauser,  Ber.  1900,  33,  625). 
A  large  number  of  organic  compounds  when 
triturated  with  it  also  cause  an  evolution  of 
heat  and  light.  It  decomposes  or  oxidises  some 
mineral  acids,  forming  the  corresponding  lead 
salt  often  with  violent  evolution  of  gas.  Lead 
peroxide  combines  readily  with  sulphur  dioxide, 
forming  lead  sulphate.  It  can  be  used  for 
separating  sulphur  dioxide  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  is  often  employed  for  this  purpose  and  as  an 
oxidising  agent  in  the  analysis  of  organic  com- 
pounds containing  sulphur;  it  has  also  been 
used  in  inorganic  analvsis  for  the  removal  oi 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ammonium 
sulphide  (Bogdan,  BulL  Soc.  chim.  1903, 29, 594). 
I/ead  peroxide  has  been  used  as  a  mordant  and 
also  for  the  precipitation  of  other  oxides  on  the 
fibre  (Bonnet,  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Mulhouse,  1894, 
69  ;  Compt.  rend.  1893,  117,  518).  It  has  also 
been  used  in  the  voltaic  battery  and  in  electrical 
and  metallurgical  operations  (Eng.  Pat.  16608, 
1886;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1888,  37).  Lead 
peroxide  acts  as  a  weak  l^asic  oxide,  forming 
unstable  quadrivalent  lead  salts  and  also  as  an 
acid-forming  oxide  yielding  the  plumbates. 
Orthoplumbates  of  the  composition  M4Pb04  and 
metaplumbates  M,PbOs,3H,0  or  M,Pb(OH), 
have  been  prepared  (Fromy,  Ann.  Chun.  Phyn. 
1844,  [iU.]  12,  490 ;  Grutzner  and  Hdhnel,  Arch. 
Pharm.  1 895, 233, 512 ;  Bellucci  and  Parravano, 
Qazz.  chim.  itaL  1905,  35,  ii.  500). 

The  orthoplumbates  evolve  oxygen  when 
strongly  heated,  and  on  this  fact  has  been  based 
a  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  air  on  a  large 
scale;  the  calcium  salt  has  also  been  used 
as  an  oxidising  agent  (Kassner,  Arch.  Pharm. 
1890,  228,  109;  ibid.  1894,  232,  375;  ibid. 
1895,  233,  501). 

When  calcium  meta-  or  orthoplumbate  is 
heated  in  a  current  of  air  at  200^-280°,  calcium 
perplumbate  CaPb^O^  is  formed  (Kassner, 
Arch.  Pharm.  1899,  237,  409;  ibid.  1900,  238, 
449). 

When  potassium  plumbate  is  treated  with 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  com- 
pletely hydrolysed,  and  plumbic  acid  H^PbOt 
remains  in  solution  in  the  colloidal  state  (Bellucci 
and  Parravano,  Atti.  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  1906,  v. 
15,  ii.  542,  631 ;  Parravano  and  Calcagni,  Gazz. 
chim.  itaL  1907,  37,  iL  264). 

Lead  hydroxide  Pb(OH)|  is  formed  when 
potassium  nitrate  is  electrolysed,  a  lead  anode 
being  used  (Lorenz,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1896, 
12,  436).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating 
lead  carbonate  with  water  or  st<eam  (Eng.  Pat. 
9521,  1893),  or  by  treating  lead  sulphate  with 
excess  of  alkali  hydroxide  (U.  S.  Pat.  787451 » 
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1905 ;   see  also  U.  S.  Pat   808141,  1905 ;   Fr.  i 
Pat.  401473, 1909).    It  acts  as  a  very  weak  aoid  | 
(HantzBch,  Zeitsch.  anoig.  Chem.  1902,  30,  308 ; , 
Bubenbaaer,   ibid,   331),   and   has   also   been  , 
obtained  in  a  colloidal  form  (Sziland,  J.  Ghim. 
Phys.  1907, 5, 636).  The  action  of  lead  hydroxide 
on  sugars  is  similar  to  that  of  the  alkali  hydrox- 
ides, inducing  molecular  rearrangement  (Lobry 
de  Bruyn  and  Eckenstein,  Rec.  trav.  ohim.  1896, 
15,  92  ;  U.  S.  Pat.  720130, 1903). 

Two  kudraied  lead  monoxides  are  known, 
2PbOH,0  or  PbO-Pb(OH),  and  3PbO-H,0  or 
2PbOPh{OH),.  The  former  is  obtained  as  a 
white  powder  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  on 
the  metal  or  by  precipitating  a  lead  salt  with  a 
small  quantity  of  alkaU  or  ammonia.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  in  hexagonal  crystals  by  expos- 
ing a  cold  solution  of  lead  monoxide  in  caustic 
potash  to  the  air  (Liideking,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 
13,  20).  The  latter  basic  hydroxide  has  been 
prepared  by  precipitating  basic  lead  acetate 
with  ammonia  (Payen,  Ann.  Chim.  1866,  [iv.] 
8,  302).  It  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder  or 
glittering  octahedra,  according  to  the  method  of 
preparation.  The  accuracy  of  these  formulae  for 
the  hydrated  lead  monoxides,  as  well  as  for 
lead  hydroxide  itself,  has  been  recently  called 
into  question  (S.  Glasstone,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1922,  58). 

Halogen  oompomidi  of  lead.  The  three  sub- 
halides  have  been  prepared  by  heating  plumbous 
oxide  in  the  vapour  of  the  alkyl  halides ;  the 
chloride  at  311°,  the  bromide  at  261**,  the  iodide 
at  262°.  The  first  two  are  grey  and  the  iodide 
is  a  bright  yellow  powder.  They  are  aU  difficult 
to  prepare,  requiring  definite  conditions  and  the 
maintenance  of  temperature  and  pressure  within 
narrow  limits.  They  are  oxidised  by  air, 
especially  when  moist,  and  are  de<y>mposed  into 
metal  and  normal  halide  when  heated  above 
their  temperature  of  formation  or  when  brought 
into  contact  with  acids.  They  are  much  less 
soluble  than  the  normal  halides,  the  solubility- 
data  in  milU-equivalents  per  litre  at  25°  being  : 
PbCl,2-2;  PbBr,0'4;  PbI,0-17(H.G.  Denham, 
Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1917,  111,  29;  1918,  113, 
249). 

The  normal  balides.  Lead  chloride  (horn  lead, 
plumbum  eomeum)  PbClt  occurs  native  in  the 
craters  of  volcanoes  as  the  mineral  colunniie, 
and  may  be  prepared  readily  by  treating  the 
oxide  or  carbonate  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 
by  precipitating  a  fairly  concentrated  solution 
of  a  lead  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride.  On  a 
large  scale  it  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
litharge  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric 
add  at  200°  and  25  atmos.  pressure,  in  an 
autoclave  lined  with  an  acid-resisting  material 
(Eng.  Pat.  12953,  1895 ;  see  also  Eng.  Pats. 
16213,  1889;  8914,  1895;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1890,  941 ;  ibid,  1895,  873 ;  ibid,  1896, 
357).  In  a  colloidal  form  it  can  be  obtained 
by  mixing  together  lead  acetate  or  the  lead  salt 
of  any  other  organic  acid  with  an  alkali,  or 
alkali  earth  chloride  (van  de  Velde,  Chem.  Zeit. 
17, 1908). 

Lead  chloride  forms  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate or  white  silky  rhombic  needles  of  sp.gr. 
5*8.  When  heated  m  absence  of  air  it  melts 
at  495°,  and  boils  at  945°  at  754  mm.  The 
heat  of  vaporisation  at  m.p.  is  40,600  cals.  It 
is  less  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  in 


solutions  of  chlorides  than  in  water,  but  dissolves 
more  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(Andr^,  Compt.  rend.  1883,  97,  1302;  Lichy, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1903,  25,  469).  The 
solubility  is  at  a  minimum  when  there  is  10  p.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution.  It  dissohres 
in  alkali  acetates  and  in  thiosulphates,  forming  a 
lead  thiochloride  Pb4SgCl,  (Hofinann  and  Wolff, 
Ber.  1904,37,249). 

Lead  chloride  forms  double  salts  with 
ammonium  and  other  metallic  chlorides  (Andr^, 
Compt.  rend.  1883,  96,  435;  Lorenz  and 
Ruckstuhl,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  51,  71 ; 
Ephraim  and  Barteczko,  ibid.  1909,  61,  245; 
Foote  and  Levy,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1907,  37, 119 ; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  707). 

A  large  number  of  lead  oxychlorides  are 
known.  The  compoimd  PbCl„PbO  occurs  in 
nature  as  the  mineral  matlockite ;  it  forms  Ions  / 
thin  colourless  needles,  decomposing  at  524^- 
into  a  mixture  of  PbCl„2PbO  and  PbO,  which 
fuses  completely  at  615°.  The  hydrated  oxv- 
chloride  of  similar  composition  constitutes  the 
mineral  laurionite  PbCl|,PbO.H,0.  PbCl„2PbO 
occurs  as  mendipite,  and  forms  long  gUsteniiu; 
needles,  m.p.  693°.  The  compound  PbCl„4PbO 
has  m.p.  711°,  and  forms  glistening  lamellar 
crystals,  which  give  an  intense  yellow  powder 
(Ruer,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  49,  365  ;  see 
also  Strdmhohn,  ibid.  1904,  38,  429 ;  Berl  and 
Austerweil,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1907, 13, 165). 
The  compound  known  as  Cassel  yellow  has  the 
approximate  composition  PbCl|,7PbO,  together 
with  a  little  lead,  and  is  usually  prepared  by 
fusing  together  1  part  ammonium  chloride,  and 
about  10  parts  massicot,  whif<e  lead,  or  minium. 
It  IB  used  as  a  pigment. 

Lead  tetrachloride  PbClf  may  be  formed  by 
passing  chlorine  into  lead  chloride,  suspended 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  10°-16°.  On 
adding  ammonium  chloride,  ammonium  plumbi- 
chloride  (NH4)jPbClg  separates  (Hutchinson  and 
Pollard,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans  1899,  212;  Seye- 
wetz  and  Trawitz,  Compt.  rend.  1903,  136, 
686 ;  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [iii.]  29,  261 ;  Elbs 
and  Niiblinsr,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1903,  9, 
776). 

When  this  ammonium  compound  is  added 
little  by  little  to  ice-cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  lead  tetrachloride  separates  as  a  yellow 
highly  refractive  oily  liquid,  which  fumes  in  air, 
smells  like  hypochlorous  acid,  and  induces  a 
sweet  taste  in  the  mouth.  It  has  sp.gr.  3'183, 
is  stable  under  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  liable  to 
explode,  especially  when  heated,  forming 
chlorine  and  lead  chloride.  It  solidifies  at 
—  15°  to  a  transparent  yellow  crystalline  mass. 
With  hy^ochloric  acid  it  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  H,PbCl,,  which  dissolves  on  further 
addition  of  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  water 
into  lead  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Fried- 
rich,  Monatsh.  1893,  14, 606  ;  see  also  Ber.  1893, 
26,  1434  ;  de  Coninck,  Bull  Assoc,  beige  Chim. 
1902,  16,  94).  Many  salts  of  this  chlorplumbic 
acid  have  been  prepared,  some,  like  the  potassium 
salt  KtPbCL,  in  crystalline  form.  A  great 
number  of  salts  derived  from  organic  bases  are 
also  known.  When  these  are  well  crystallised, 
regular  and  rhombic  forms  predominate.  The 
cluorplumbates  of  pyridine  and  quinoUne  are 
stable.  Solutions  of  these  organic  derivatives, 
when  treated  with  ammonia,  yield  precipitates 
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of  lead  peroxide ;  hydrogen  peroxide  reduces 
them  to  plumbous  salts.  (A.  Gutbier  and 
M.  Wissmiiller,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1914.  90,  491). 

Lead  chlorite,  chloraie,  and  perchlorate  are 
also  known. 

Lead  bromide  PhBr,  is  obtained  by  treating 
lead  oxide  with  aqneous  hydrobromic  acid  or 
by  precipitating  a  lead  salt  with  a  soluble 
bromide.  It  forms  white  shining  needles,  which 
darken  when  exposed  to  sunlight  (Norris, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  1896,  17,  189) ;  sp,gr.  6-6.  It 
resembles  the  ohloricle  in  properties. 

It  forms  double  bromides  and  oxybromides. 

Lead  iodide  Pbl,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
lead  in  hydriodic  acid  or  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  a  lead  salt  with  a  soluble  iodide. 
It  forms  yellow  crystals  of  sp.gr.  6*1,  which 
on  heating  become  yellowish-red,  bright  red, 
and  finally  brownish-black.  It  also  forms 
double  salts  and  basic  salts. 

The  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  yield  double 
salts  with  pyridine  and  quinoline  (Elbs  and 
Niibling,  /.c). 

A  number  of  mixed  halogen  compounds  are 
known  (Thomas,  Compt.  rend.  1898,  126, 
1349;  ibid.  1899,  128,  1234,  1329;  Fonzes- 
Diacon,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1897,  [iii.]  17,  346; 
Hertz  and  Bogg,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1897,  19, 


Lead  fluoride  PbF,  is  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  corresponding  iodide.  It  is  a  white 
powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
hydrofluoric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric and  in  nitric  acid.  It  yields  a  basic 
fluoride  and  a  chlorofluoride  (Fonzes-Diacon,  Lc). 

Lead  teirafluoride  PbF4  is  said  to  be  formed  in 
a  colloidal  state  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  acid  plumhifliioride  3KF,HF,PbF4, 
but  has  never  been  obtained  pure  (Brauner, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1894,  393).  The  above  acid 
plumbifluoride  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  potassium  fluoride  on  lead 
tetracetate. 

Paneth  and  Norring  (Ber.  1920,  53,  1693) 
have  indicated  the  existence  of  a  gaseous  lead 
hydride,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  an  aUoy  of  bismuth  and  radio- 
lead  (thorium  B).  The  lead  hydride  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acid[s  on  ordinary  lead- 
magnesium  alloys,  but  traces  were  formed  by  a 
combined  electrolysis-spark  process. 

Lead  and  nitrogen.  Lead  nitrate  Pb(NO,), 
is  formed  by  dissolving  litharge  in  nitric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1*35.  The  solution  is  evaporated  until 
itiias  the  sp.gr.  1*6,  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool. 
It  forms  milk-white  crystals  from  water,  clear 
crystals  from  nitric  acid,  of  sp.gr.  4*5  and 
dissolves  in  water  with  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture. It  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste, 
detonates  with  brilliant  sparks  when  thrown 
upon  red-hot  charcoal  and  deflagrates  when 
triturated  with  sulphur.  When  heated  it 
commences  to  decompose  at  283°,  and  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  357°,  it  dissociates  thus  : 

Pb(NO,)^PbO + O +2N0, 

(Baekeland,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1904,  26,  391 ; 
Morgan,  J.  Phys.  Chem.  1904,  8,  416 ;  Colson, 
Compt.  rend.  1909,  148,  837).  Lead  nitrate  is 
used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  for  the 
preparation  of  mordants  and  of  chrome  yellow. 
Several  basic  lead  nitrates  are  known  (Senderens. 


Bull  Soc.  ohim.  [iii.]  11,  365;  Mailhe,  Compt. 
rend.  1902,  134,  233;  Peters,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1896,  11, 116). 

Basic  lead  nitrate  Pb(OH)NO,  is  prepared 
by  heating  lithan^e  with  solution  of  lead  nitrate. 
It  is  fairly  soluble  in  hot  water,  crystallising 
from  the  solution  on  cooling.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
very  useful  decolorising  agent  for  sugar  solutions 
(Herles,  Zeitsch.  Zuckerind.  Bohmen,  1896,  21, 
189  ;  Neuman,  ibid,  183 ;  Zeitsch.  ancew.  Chem. 
1897,  123;  Pellet,  Bull.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr. 
Dist.  1897, 14,  794 ;  ibid.  1905,  23,  638 ;  Home, 
ibid.  635). 

Lead  nitrite  Pb(NOt)|  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing silver  nitrite  with  lead  chloride  and 
concentrating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum  (Lang, 
J.  1862,  100;  see  also  Chilesotti,  Atti.  R. 
Accad.  Lincei,  1908,  [v.]  17,  i,  824).  It  forms 
yellow  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  the  solution 
on  evaporation  losing  nitric  oxide  and  yielding 
a  basic  nitrite.  A  number  of  these  basic  salts 
are  known  (ChUesotti,  ibid,  1908,  v.  17,  ii.  173, 
288,  377,  474;  Meldrum,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc, 
1908,  97). 

Lead  hyponitrite  Pb(NO),  is  a  yellow  crystal- 
line powder,  which  explodes  on  heating  (Kir- 
schener,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  16,  424  ;  Divers, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899, 121). 

Lead  niirohydroxytamine  PbN|Oa  ^  ^^ 
unstable  salt  (Angelico  and  Fanara,  Gazz.  chim. 
itaL  31,  [ii-l  15). 

Lead  imide  PbNH  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  potassamide  on  lead  iodide  in  liquid  ammonia. 
It  is  a  reddish-brown  explosive  substance.  If 
the  lead  iodide  be  in  excess,  a  white  basic  salt 
NPb,I*NH,  is  formed  (Franklin,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1905,  27,  820). 

Lead  azide  PbN,  is  said  to  be  formed  by 
the  action  t)f  aqueous  ammonia  or  of  nitrides 
on  lead  salts  (Curtius  and  Rissom,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
[ii.]58,261). 

Lead  cobaltinitrite,  lead  cyanide,  and 
cyanate,  the  corresponding  thio-  compounds, 
and  lead  ferro-  and  ferri-  cyanides  are  known. 

Lead  Phosphates.  Tribasic  lead  phosphate 
Pb,(PO|)|  is  an  amorphous  white  powder 
obtained  by  precipitating  an  excess  of  lead 
acetate  with  a  smjUl  quantity  of  sodium  phos- 
phate at  100°  or  by  boiling  the  dibasic  salt  in 
water  for  6-6  hours. 

Dibasic  lead  phosphate  PbHP04  is  prepared 
by  precipitating  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of 
lead  nitrate  with  hot  dilute  phosphoric  acid  at 
100°.    It  forms  a  fine  crystalline  powder. 

Monobasic  lead  phosphate  Pb(H,P04)s  ^ 
formed  by  dissolving  the  dibasic  salt  in  strong 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  allow- 
ing the  solution  to  crystallise.  It  may  then 
be  recrystallised  from  phosphoric  acid.  It 
forms  fine  needles  stable  in  air,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  cold  and  even  more  readily  by  boiling 
water,  forming  first  the  dibasic  and  finally  the 
tribasic  salt  (Alders  and  Stabler,  Ber.  1909,  42, 
2261). 

Lead  pyrophosphates,  a  number  of  complex 
phosphates  and  thiophosphcUes  ((jrerhardt,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1848,  [iii-l  22, 505 ;  Ouvrard,  Compt. 
rend.  1890,  110,  1334;  Friedel,  ibid.  1894,  119, 
260 ;  Ferrand,  ibid.  1896,  122,  886),  and  also 
lead  phosphites  (Amat,  ibid.  1890,  110,  901), 
have  oeen  prepared. 

The  following  are  naturally  occurring  lead 
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phosphates  and  arsenates  isomorphons  with 
apatite,  a  portion  of  their  chlorine  often  being 
replaced  by  fluorine  : — 

Pyromorphite  Pb,(P04),Pb,ClP04 ;  Poly- 
aphcente  (Pb,Ca),(P04)t(Pb,Ca),ClP04 ;  Mime- 
tiU  Pb,(A804)jPb,Cl(AB04) ;  and  KampylUe 
Pb,[(A8,P)04],Pb,CJ[(As,P)04]. 

Lead  arsenate  may  be  formed  by  suspending 
litharge  in  a  soltition  of  arsenic  acid  in  the 
presence  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid  as*  catalyst 
(U.S.  Pats.  892603,  903389, 1908  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1908, 1019,  1203),  or  by  roasting  a  mixture 
of  white  arsenic  and  a  lead  salt  in  combining 
proportions  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  an 
oxidising  agent  (U.S.  Pat.  929962, 1909). 

Lead  arsenate  is  used  as  an  insecticide  and 
is  largely  employed  in  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  fruit  trees  from  the  larvse  of 
the  gypsy  moth.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  said 
to  be  fc^st  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  lead 
acetate  or  nitrate  to  sodium  arsenate  until  an 
iodine  test  paper  shows  the  presence  of  excess 
of  lead  (Haywood  and  McDonnell,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1910,  1027;  see  also  Pickering, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907,  312).  The  precipitate 
is  a  mixture  of  basic  arsenate  Pb,0H(A804), 
and  dibasic  lead  arsenate,  PbHAs04.  For  other 
lead  salts  of  arsenic  acid,  see  McDonnell  and 
Smith  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1916, 38, 2027).  For 
spraying  plants,  it  is  often  mixed  with  lime- 
sulphur  solution  ;  in  this  case,  the  normal  lead 
salt  should  be  employed,  and  it  is  best  to  avoid 
using  water  containing  much  alkali  carbonate,  as 
the  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  make  the  arsenic 
soluble  (Brady  and  Tartar,  J.  Ind.  £ng.  Chem. 
1910,  2,  328  :  see  also  Griffen,  ibid,  1909,  1,  659  ; 
Moreau  and  Vinet,  Compt.  rend.  1910,  150,  787). 

Lead  silicates.  Silica  fuses  with  lead  oxide 
forming  a  yellow  glass.  Lead  silicate  also  forms 
a  constituent  of  flint  glass.  Two  silicates 
have  been  isolated  (Cooper,  Shaw,  and  Loomis, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  1909,  42, 461).  Lead  orthosilicaie 
Pb^iOf  forms  colourless  hexagonal  tablets,  and 
has  m.p.  746*. 

Lead  metasilicate  PbSiO,  has  m.p.  766°,  and 
has  been  found  to  exist  naturally  in  Mexico  as 
alamosite.  It  is  analogous  to  tcoUastonite, 
calcium  silicate,  and  occurs  in  radial  aggregates 
of  colourless  transparent  fibres  (Palache  and 
Merwin,  Amer.  J.  Sci.  1909,  27,  399 ;  see  also 
Hilpert  and  Weiller,  Ber.  1909,  42,  2969; 
Hilpert,  Metallurgie,  1908,  5,  535). 

Zjead  silicqfluoride  is  formed  by  heating 
galena  or  other  lead-containing  material  with 
hydrofluosiliclo  acid,  air  being  blown  through 
the  mixture  and  water  being  then  added  (U.S, 
Pats.  754667,  1904;  779091,  779092,  1905). 
(For  the  use  of  lead  silicate  in  glazes  r.  Fritts 
and  Glazes.) 

Lead  borates  and  lead  boric  glasses  have 
been  prepared  (Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.  18.30,  1). 

The  precipitate  formed  by  adding  excess  of  a 
solution  of  borax  to  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt  is 
lead  metaborate  Pb(BOj)„H20.PbO,3B203  is 
formed  by  fusing  boric  acid  and  lead  carbonate. 

Lead  and  sulpbur.  Lead  sulphide  PbS 
occurs  in  nature  as  galena,  usuaUy  in  the  form  of 
cubes,  possessing  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  sp.gr. 
7-25-7-7  (Hannay,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1894, 
639).  It  may  be  formed  by  passing  sulphur 
vapour  over  lead,  by  fusing  lead  oxide  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  or,  in  an  amorphous  condition, 


by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a  solution 
of  lead  nitrate.  When  heated  in  a  current  of 
certain  gases,  it  sublimes  in  cubes,  whilst  if 
fused  with  potash  and  sulphur,  it  forms  octa- 
hedral crystals. 

Lead  sulphide  has  m.p  1120°:tlO°  (Fried- 
rich,  Metallurgie,  1907,  4,  479 ;  ibid.  1908,  5, 
23) ;  according  to  Lodin  (Compt.  rend.  1895, 120, 
1 164),  the  m.p.  is  935°.  It  is  converted  by  nitric 
acid  into  nitrate  and  sulphate,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  stdphur- 
etted  hydrogen  being  evolved.  Lead  sulphide 
forms  double  compounds  with  the  halic&s  of 
lead  (Hunenfeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1836,  7,  27; 
Parmentier,  Compt.  rend.  1892,  114,  299; 
Lenher,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1895,  17,  511  ; 
ibid,  1901,  23,  680),  and  also  with  bismuth 
sulphide  (Ducatte,  Compt.  rend.  1902, 134, 1061). 
The  reactions  between  lead  sulphide  and  its 
oxidation  products  have  been  studied  in  detail 
by  Schenck  and  Rassbach  (Ber.  1907,  40,  2185, 
2947  ;  ibid.  1908,  41,  2917). 

A  polysulpkide  PbS,  is  formed  as  an  unstable 
purple-red  precipitate  by  precipitating  lead 
nitrate  at  0°  with  calcium  pentasulphide  and 
washing  the  precipitate  with  carbon  disulphide 
(Bodroux,  Compt.  rend.  1900,  130,  1397). 

Lead  sidpJuUe  is  found  native  as  lecid  vitriol 
or  anglesite,  in  transparent  rhombic  crystals 
isomorphous  with  celestine  and  heavy  spar.  It 
may  be  obtained  as  a  white  powder  by  precipitat- 
ing a  lead  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  a 
soluble  sulphate,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
dioxide  on  lead  peroxide  (Marino,  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1907,  56,  233).  It  may  also  be 
obtained  crystalline  (Manross,  Annalen,  1852, 
82,  360).  Lead  sulphate  has  sp.gr.  6-2-6'3,  and 
is  said  to  melt  without  decomposition  at  a  red 
heat,  but  GMCording  to  Schenck  and  Rassbach 
{l.c.)  it  does  not  melt  below  1100^  It  is  soluble 
in  pure  water  to  the  extent  of  00824  gram  of 
lead  sulphate  per  litre  or  1  in  12135  at  all 
temperatures,  but  the  solubility  diminishes  on 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (Sehnal,  Compt.  rend 
1909, 148, 1394  ;  see  also  Dolezalek  and  Finckh, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  51,  320).  Lead 
sulphate  is  also  soluble  in  alkalis,  in  ammonium 
and  in  calcium  acetates,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  salts  (Long,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  22,  217; 
Reichard,  Chem.  Zeit.  1903,  27,  924,  943  ;  Fox, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  878).  It  forms  double 
salts  with  the  sulphates  of  tin  (Weinland  and 
Kuhl,  Ber.  1906,  39,  2951);  with  potassium 
(Belton,  Chem.  News,  1905,  191);  and  with 
arsenic  (Kuhl,  Arch.  Pharm.  1907,  246,  377). 
It  is  reduced  by  carbon  at  550°  and  by  carbon 
monoxide  at  600°-660°,  lead  sulphide  being 
formed ;  this  reacts  with  unaltered  sulphate 
yielding  lead  and  sulphur  dioxide. 

Lead  distdphaie  or  Plumbic  sulphate  Pb(S04)2 
is  obtained  at  the  anode  when  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  of  sp.gr.  l-7-r8  is  electrolysed  between 
lead  electrodes.  It  is  a  white  or  faintly  greenish- 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  giving  a  green  solution 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  lead  peroxide, 
and  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent.  It  forms 
double  salts  with  the  alkaU  metals  and  also 
with  aniline  and  with  dimethyl  and  diethyl 
aniline  (Elbs  and  Fischer,  Zeit«cb.  Elektrochem.  » 
1900,  7,  343).  On  the  preparation  and  use  of 
basic  lead  sulphate,  r.  a^tji¥©d  by  VjWWV  IC 
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Lead  svb-sulpfuUe  is  a  dark  grey  sabstanoe 
decomposed  by  water,  prepar^  by  heating 
lead  Bub-oxide  in  methyl  sulphate  vapour  at 
280''  (Denham,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1919,  109). 

Lead  sulphite  and  letid  thianaies  are  also 
known. 

Lead  selenide  (P6labon,  Compt.  rend.  1907, 
144,  1159);  neUniteA  (Marino,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1909,  62,  173) ;  and  selenate^  (Mathers, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  1908,  30, 1374),  also  exist. 

Lead  organle  tompoonds.  The  lead  alkyl 
compounds  are  prepared  by  the  interaction  of 
alkyl  iodides  and  lead-sodium  or  by  the  action 
of  lead  chloride  on  zinc  alkyls  (Buckton,  Annalen, 
1859,  109,  222 ;  Cahours,  ibid,  1862,  122,  65 ; 
Ghira,  Gazz.  chim.  itaL  24,  L  44, 320  ;  Frankland 
and  Lawrence,  Chem.  800.  Trans.  1879,  245 ; 
Klippel,  J.  1860,383). 

Lead  eihoxide  Pb(0£t),  has  been  prepared 
bv  suspending  thin  sheets  of  lead  over  absolute 
alcohol  through  which  a  stream  of  ozone  is 
^passed.  When  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried 
in  racuS  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  light 
yellow  friable  powder,  soluble  in,  but  readily 
hydrolysed  by,  water  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc. 
1908,  179). 

Lead  telraphenyl  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  lead  chloride  on  an  ethereal  solution  of 
magnesium  phenyl  bromide  (Pfeiffer  and  Trus- 
kier,  Ber.  1904,  37,  1125;  Polis,  Ber.  1887,  20, 
3332). 

Lead  iricydohexyl  Pb(C,Hi,),  is  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  lead  chloride  to  a  solution  of 
magnesium  cyclohexyl  bromide  in  dry  ether. 
It  forms  yellow,  hexagonal  plates,  decomposing 
at  195°,  and  combines  with  iodine  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  to  form  the  iodide  Pb(C,Hn),I, 
from  which  the  hydroxide  and  other  compounds 
can  be  prepared  by  the  usual  methods.  The 
molecular  weight  determined  cryosoopicaUy 
agrees  with  the  formula  given  above,  so  that  the 
triaryl  may  be  regarded  as  containing  tervalent 
lead,  and  thus  analogous  to  Gomberg's  triphenyl- 
methyl  (£.  Krause,  Ber.  1921,  54,  [B],  2000). 
A  number  of  other  aromatic  and  aliphatic 
alkyl  and  halogen  alkyl  compounds  have  been 
prepared  (Pfeiffer  and  Truskier,  l.c, ;  Polis, 
I.C.,  and  717). 

Lead  thiocarbamide  halides  Pb(CH4N,S),Xa 
(X=Cl,Br,I)  are  described  by  Rosenheim  and 
Meyer  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  49,  13). 

For  the  lead  salts  of  organic  acidis,  see  the 
respective  acids.  J.  A.  S. 

LEADHILLITE.  A  rare  mineral  approxi- 
mating in  composition  to  the  formula 

Pb»S04-2PbCO,-Pb(OH), 

The  monoclinic  crystals  have  the  form  of  six- 
sided  plates  or  pseudo-rhombohedra  with  a 
perfect  basal  cleavage  and  pearly  lustre.  As 
indicated  by  variations  in  the  optical  characters 
and  chemical  composition,  there  appear  to  be 
at  least  three  varieties  or  modifications.  The 
mineral  is  found  in  the  upper  oxidised  portions 
of  veins  of  lead  ore  at  but  few  localities,  notably 
at  Leadhills  in  Scotland.  It  has  also  been  met 
with  in  lead  slags  left  by  the  Romans.  '  Susan- 
nite '  is  a  variety  from  the  Susanna  mine  at 
Leadhills,  and  the  name  *  maxite '  has  been 
applied  to  crystals  from  Sardinia.        L.  J.  S. 

LEAF  GREEN.  Chrome  CIreen  (v.  Piombnts). 

LEATHER,    When  the  skins  of  animals  are 


treated  with  infusions  containing  any  of  the 
vegetable  tannins,  the  gelatinous  tissue  is  con- 
verted into  the  tough  imputrescible  substance 
known  as  leather,  while  tiie  process  by  which  it 
is  made  is  called  *  tanning.*  Certain  mineral 
salts,  as  well  as  oils  and  fats  which  undergo  oxi- 
dation in  the  skin,  have  a  somewhat  similar 
effect,  and  more  recently,  aldehydes,  and 
especially  formaldehyde,  have  been  successfully 
employed.  Synthetic  condensation  products 
of  phenolic  sulphonic  acids  with  formaldehyde 
with  marked  tanning  properties  (Syntans)  have 
been  iavented  by  Stiasny,  and  have  come 
largely  into  practical  use;  and  a  number  of 
other 'substances,  aromatic  derivatives,  colloidal 
precipitates,  and  even  elements  such  as  bromine 
have  proved  capable  of  converting  skin  into 
leather.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
first  to  describe  the  structure  and  chemical 
composition  of  skin,  and  the  preliminary  pro- 
cesses it  has  to  undergo  to  deprive  it  of  hair  and 
to  render  it  fit  for  tanning,  and  then  to  deal  with 
the  different  tanning  materials  and  the  various 
processes  by  which  they  are  employed  in 
practice. 

The  skin,  as  it  exists  on  the  animal  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  covering,  and  contains  a 
variety  of  organs,  both  of  sense  and  of  secretion, 
and  some  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  is  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  tanning  process. 

The  skin  consists  of  two  layers,  which  arise 
in  embryonic  development  from  the  inner  and 
outer  layers  of  the  ovum,  and  which  throughout 
retain  the  strongly  marked  differences  which 
correspond  to  this  diversity  of  origin.  The 
epidermis  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  is  derived 
from  the  outer  layer  (epiblast)  of  the  ovum, 
while  the  inner  layer,  corium,  derma,  or  cutisy 
together  with  all  the  other  connective  tissues  of 
the  body,  takes  its  rise  from  the  middle  of  the 
ovum  (mesoblast).  Though  the  skins  of  dif- 
ferent animals  differ  in  details,  that  of  the  calf, 
of  which  a  section  is  illa^trated  in  Fig.  1,  may 


Fig.  1. 

serve  as  a  type  of  most  of  those  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather.  The  outer  layer  or 
epidermis  consists,  as  has  been  said,  of  simple 
nucleated  cells,  which  at  the  surface  are  dead, 
hardened,  and  flattened,  but  where  they  rest  on 
the  corium  are  soft  and  spherical,  and  constitute 
the  so-called  '  mucous  layer '  (rete  mucosum). 
This  is  not  supplied[^^^:gyii 
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but  derivea  its  nourishment  from  the  fluids  of 
the  oortnin.  Here  growth  takes  place,  and  the 
oells  probably  multiply  by  fission,  though  this 
has  not  been  actually  observed.  The  hairs, 
though  deeply  rooted  in  the  eoriumf  are  really 
products  of  the  epidermis  which  surrounds 
them  and  passes  down  into  the  corium  in  the 
form  of  a  bulb-shaped  sheath.  The  nourish- 
ment of  the  growing  hair  is  supplied  by  a  knob 
of  connective  tissue  called  the  hair-papilla,  fur- 
nished with  blood-vessels,  and  passing  up  into 
the  centre  of  the  hair-bulb.  The  hair  itself  is 
oomposed  of  modified  and  hardened  oells,  form- 
ing exteriorly  irregular  overlapping  scales,  giving 
the  outline  a  serrated  appearance,  which  is 
especially  marked  in  wooL  Within  this  *  hair- 
outicle,*  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  hair,  cpmposed  of  long  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  and  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  this 
is  a  cellular  pith  containing  air.  The  hair, 
except  in  white  animals,  contains  a  good  deal  of 

Sigment,  and  some  is  also  present  in  the  epi- 
ermis  cells  forming  the  hair-sheath.    The  new 
hair,  both  in  fcatal  development  and  in  ordinary 

£x>wth,  begins  as  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis 
yer,  forming  a  knob  which  gradually  sinks  into 
the  cariumj  and  becomes  a  bulb  in  which  the 
hair  is  developed  and  forces  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face much  as  an  onion  does  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  animals  which  chanse  their 
coAts  in  spring,  the  young  hair  seneraUy  origi- 
nates in  this  way  from  a  new  bulb  formed  below 
the  old  one,  and  passes  up  into  the  old  sheath. 
This  deep-seated  origin  explains  the  great  diffi- 
culty found  in  removing  these  young  hairs  for 
technical  purposes.  Besides  the  hairs,  sudo- 
riferous and  sebaceous  glands  are  similarly 
developed  from  the  epidermis.  The  sebaceous 
glands  are  seated  round  the  stems  of  the  hairs, 
and  their  ducts  discharge  oily  matter  which 
serves  as  a  lubricant  into  the  hair  sheaths  near 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  sudoriferous  glands 
are  more  deeply  placed,  usually  extending  even 
below  the  hair  roots ;  they  are  less  convoluted 
than  in  man,  and  dischai^ge  through  narrow 
Bnaons  ducts  to  the  surface. 

The  corium  consists  mainly  of  connective  tis- 
sue, which,  on  boiling  with  water,  readily  dis- 
solves!, and  is  wholly  converted  into  gelatin.  In 
meet  animals  the  principal  part  of  the  hide  (pars 
rtUeularis)  is  composed  of  bundles  of  interlacing 
fibree,  each  of  these  bundlea  being  formed  of  a 
multitude  of  fine  fibrils.  Towards  the  outer 
surface  these  bundles  disappear,  and  the  separate 
fibrils  combine  in  a  closely-matted  felt  {pars 
papiUaris),  which  is  technically  known  as  the 
^  grain.*  In  the  pig,  and  possiblv  also  in  the 
eeal,  this  close- textured  part  is  thick,  and  is  all 
that  is  valuable  for  tanning,  the  reticular  part 
being  so  riightly  developed  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  ihe  looser  fatty  tissue  {panniculus 
adiposwt)^  which  underlies  the  true  skin.  Con- 
sequently, these  skins  are  remarkable  for  extreme 
toughness.  In  addition  to  this  gelatinous  struc- 
ture, the  true  skin,  and  especially  the  grain  or 
papillary  part,  contains  certain  vellow  fibres 
called  '  elastic/  and  distinguished  by  their  very 
difficult  solubility  in  boilmg  water,  acids,  and 
alkalis.  These  fibres  are  digested  and  removed 
by  tiyptic  ferments,  which  do  not  attack  the 
white  connective  tiasae,  but  not  by  peptic 
ienneata  which  attack  both*    The  removal  of 


the  elastin  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
"puering,"  which  is  now  frequentiy  accom- 
plished by  pancreatic  extracts  combined  with 
ammonium  chloride. 

Between  the  corium  and  the  epidermis  is  an 
extremely  fine  membrane  or  outer  surface, 
known  as  the  hyaline  This  is  very  difficult  to 
demonstrate  microscopically,  but  has  been 
separated  in  some  technical  operations,  and  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  clear  brown  or  buff 
colour  of  the  grain  surface  of  tanned  leather, 
while  the  finely  matted  tissue  below  it  remains 
nearl  V  white. 

The  corium  has  also  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  minute  muscles  for  erecting  the  hairs ;  but 
none  of  these  of  much  techmcal  importance, 
and  for  further  details  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  Procter's  Leather  Industries  Laboratory  Book, 
his  Principles  of  Leather  Manufacture,  or  to  an 
important  series  of  articles  by  Reymour-Jones 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Leather  Trade 
Chemists  duriiu;  1917  and  1918. 

A  few  wor<fe  must,  however,  be  said  about 
the  practical  microscopic  examination  of  skin* 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
extremely  thin  sections,  and  the  skin  must  be 
previously  hardened.  To  this  end  it  may  be 
cut  into  strips  about  i  inch  long  by  J  inch  wide, 
with  their  length  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  hair,  which  should  be  cut  short  with 
scissors,  with  which  also  the  loose  fatty  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  should  be  removed.  The  strips 
are  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  with  several  times 
their  volume  of  methylated  spirit  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  next  dAj  this 
must  be  replaced  by  stronger  alcohol,  and  finally 
by  absolute.  In  4-8  days,  the  hide  will  be  hard 
enough  to  cut,  and  mav  be  held  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  shaved  by  a  drawing  cut 
with  a  very  sharp  razor  flooded  with  alcohol 
and  resting  on  the  tip  of  the  forefinger.  The 
cut  should  begin  at  the  srain  side,  and. must  be 
exactly  parallel  with  the  hairs  to  give  good 
results.  For  this  reason  a  microtome  is  of  very 
littie  service,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  adjust  the 
fragment  of  hide  in  it  than  to  make  the  sections 
bv  hand.  They  are  floated  off  the  razor  in 
alcohol,  and  must  be  stained  in  order  to  make 
the  details  visible.  Various  methods  of  staining 
are  described  in  the  microscope  text-books,  one 
of  the  simplest  being  to  immerse  in  aqueous 
solution  of  picrocarmine.  The  carmine  stains 
the  connective  tissue  and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells 
red,  while  the  structures  derived  from  the  epi- 
dermic*,  the  ereciorcs  pili  muscles,  and  the  blood- 
vessels, absorb  the  picric  acid  only,  and  become 
yellow.  The  section  may  now  be  soaked  in 
glycerol  to  clear  it,  and  examined  in  a  drop  of 
glycerol  under  a  thin  cover-glass;    or  may  be 

Sermanently  mounted  in  glycerol  or  Farrant's 
uid  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  generally  better, 
instead  of  clearing  with  glycerol,  to  soak  the 
sections  again  for  some  time  in  absolute  alcohol 
containing  a  little  picric  acid,  till  quite  deprived 
of  water,  clear  in  dove  oil,  and  mount  in  a  drop 
of  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  benzene,  or  of 
Canada  balsam. 

Kathreiner  has  described  a  method  which, 
while  it  is  less  striking  for  demonstration  of  the 
different  tissues,  is  often  useful  for  practical 
work  when  a  knowledge  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  struotuxes  has  been  attained.    The 
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fresh  hide  (and  it  is  important  in  preparing  type 
specimens  that  the  animal  should  not  have  been 
killed  more  chan  a  few  hours)  is  cut  into  small 
strips  as  described,  and  then  immersed  for  4-8 
days,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  hide,  in 
about  twelve  times  its  volume  of  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  1  p.c.  of  osmic  and  2h  p.c.  of 
chromic  acids.  This  solution  must  be  kept  from 
light  and  dust  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  in  a 
cool  place.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  cause  severe  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  hide  pieces  must  now  be 
soaked  «m  about  twelve  times  their  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol  several  times  renewed  for 
4r-H  days,  and  are  then  cut  as  described.  No 
further  staining  is  required,  as  the  chromic  acid 
colours  the  tissues  yellow,  while  all  traces  of 
fat,  as  for  instance,  the  oily  matter  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  are  stained  grey  or  black  by  the 
osmic  acid.  They  may  be  cleared  at  once  with 
clove  oil,  in  which  they  may  be  examined,  or 
mounted  in  dammar. 

A  tl|ird  method  may  be  mentioned  which  is 
very  useful  for  rapid  observations,  especially 
when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain^ow  far  the  cel- 
lular structures  have  been  affected  in  preparing 
the  hide  or  skin  for  tanning.  The  section,  which 
need  not  be  so  thin  as  when  intended  for  more 
detailed  study,  may  be  cut  either  after  a  short 
hardening  in  alcohol,  or  in  the  case  of  hide 
swollen  with  lime,  simply  by  cutting  a  small 
strip  }  through  from  the  grain,  and  turning  it 
back  BO  as  to  put  the  tissue  on  the  stretch,  and 
then  cutting  from  flesh  to  grain  with  a  razor 
flooded  with  distilled  water.  If  the  wet  section 
be  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide  under  a 
cover  glass,  and  examined  by  reflected  light 
with  a  I -inch  objective,  the  fat  glands  wiU  be 
seen  as  vellow  masses  embedded  in  the  white 
fibrous  tissue.  If  now  the  section  be  moistened 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerol  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  the  connective  tissue  will 
become  quite  transparent,  and  the  glands  and 
hair-roots  may  be  examined,  even  with  a 
moderately  high  power,  by  transmitted  light. 
For  more  minute  study  several  improvements 
in  techmque,'and  especially  in  staining  methods, 
have  recently  been  made,  with  regard  to  which 
original  papers,  mostly  in  the  Joum.  of  Soc.  of 
Leather  Trades  Chemists,  must  be  consulted. 

The  principal  chemical  constituents  of  the 
skin  are  proteids,  fats,  and  water ;  and  the  most 
important  of  these  is  collagen,  of  which  the 
white  fibres,  forming  the  main  fabric  of  the  hide, 
are  composed,  and  which,  on  boiling  with  water, 
is  converted  into  gelatin  (glutin).  The  remaining 
proteids  (keratins,  elastins)  are  mostly  albumin- 
oids, but  glycoproteins  (mucins)  and  those  of  the 
blood  and  lymph  (serum  albumens,  hnmoglobin, 
Jkc.)  are  also  present. 

The  epidermis  and  its  products,  hair,  horns, 
hoofs,  &c.,  all  belbng  to  the  cUtss  of  keratins, 
which  are  allied  to  coagulated  albumen,  but 
differ  in  their  composition  (r .(7.  in  their  percentage 
of  sulphur),  and  in  their  behaviour  towards 
chemical  reagents.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  soluble  in  water,  though  by  prolonged  boiling 
under  pressure  they  are  finally  dissolved  to  an 
extract  which  does  not  gelatinize  on  cooling. 
The  softer  structures  are  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
caustic  alkalis  in  the  cold,  whilst  hair  and  horn 
are  gradually  softened,  but  only  yield  to  strong 


solutions  aided  by  heat.  They  are  reprecipi- 
tated  by  acids,  and  these  precipitates  mixed 
with  oil  have  been  proposed  as  a  *  filling '  for 
alumed  leather  in  place  of  flour  and  egg-yolk, 
but  have  not  come  into  practical  use.  Lime  and 
other  alkaline  earths  act  like  the  alkalis,  and 
hence  milk  of  lime,  while  it  scarcely  attacks  the 
hair,  easily  loosens  it,  by  dissolving  and  softening 
the  epidermis  and  root  sheaths.  Strong  solutions 
of  the  alkali  and  alkaline-earth  hydfosulphides, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  attack  the  harder 
tissues  by  preference,  and  reduce  the  hair  to 
pulp  without  affecting  the  epidermis  cells  so ' 
much  as  milk  of  lime. 

Collagen  forms  nearly  95  p.c.  of  the  dry 
matter  of  the  rarium  and  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  dilute  acids,  and  common  salt  solution 
(Reimer^s  statement  that  it  is  soluble  in  10  p.c. 
solution  of  NaCl  has  not  been  confirmed), 
and  it  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  dilute  alka- 
line  solutions,  but"^  strong  acids  and  alkalis 
have  a  hydrolysing  action,  yielding  soluble 
products.  Boiling  water  has  a  similar  effect, 
the  first  stage  in  this  case  being  gelatin,  which 
is  slowly  further  attacked,  continued  hydrolysis 
yielding  hemicollin  and  semiglutin,  and  later 
gelatoses  and  glutin  peptones. 

Hofmeister,  who  has  studied  these  changes, 
proved  that  the  production  of  gelatin  from 
collagen  is  merely  hydrolytic,  with  an  increase  of 
weight  of  about  }  p.c*  As  final  products  of 
prolonged  hydrolysis,  ammonia,  and  amino- 
acids  are  formed,  among  the  latter,  glycine 
(amino-acetic  acid),  glutaminic  acid,  leucine 
(amino-caproic  acid)  arginine,  lysine  and 
a-proline  being  the  most  important,  while  tyrosin 
and  tryptophan  are  absent.  Thus  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  collagen  belong  to  the  antigroups  of 
proteids,  and  aromatic  groups  are  almost  absent, 
in  this  respect  showing  a  marked  difference  from 
keratin  and  the  albumins. 

Hydrolysis  of  collagen  Ls  also  produced  by 
pepsin  (in  slightly  acid  solutions),  but  trypsin 
has  no  dissolving  action  on  collagen  unless  the 
latter  has  previously  been  treated  with  water  at 
70"  or  with  acids.  Putrefactive  bacteria  rapidly 
lead  to  the  final  products  of  hydrolysis  (amino 
acids,  &c.).  '  ^ 

Elastins  form  the  substance  of  the  *  yellow 
or  *  elastic '  fibres  which  act  as  a  sort  of  soft 
framework  to  the  connective  tissue,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  resistance  both  to 
putrefaction  and  to  chemical  reagents.  They 
arc  digested  by  active  tryptic  fermentti. 

Mucins  are  present  both  in  the  mucous  layer 
and  in  the  substance  which  cements  the  fibrils 
into  fibre-bundles.  The  nature  of  this  inter- 
fibrillar  substance,  caUed  coriin  by  Reimer,  has 
been  much  disputed.  Rollet,i  who  first  studied 
it,  considered  it  of  a  mucous  nature,  but  Reimer  ■ 
claimed  that  it  differed  from  mucins,  and  was  a 
hydrolysis-product  of  the  fibres  themselves. 
Korner*  held  a  similar  view,  taking  it  to  be 
collagen  rendered  more  soluble  in  alkalis  by 
swelling  and  hydration.  Both  Halliburton* 
and   Van   Lier,»   on   the   contrary,   favour  its 

^  Sitz.  Ber.  Wien.  1858,  30,  37. 
«  DIngl.  poly.  J.  205,  143. 

»  Jahreaberlcht  dcr  deutscher  Ocrberachule,  Frei- 
berg, 1898.  .  ,     „^„  , 
•  Jour.  Pathol.  &  Barterlol.  1892.  1. 
»  ZeltBch.  phj-aiol.  Chem.  61. 1909.  JWglC 
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mncin  character,  and  the  latter  names  it  corio- 
mucoid  (in  distinction  from  tendo-mucoid). 
The  mucins  are  easily  soluble  in  even  dilute 
alkaline  solutions,  and  are  dissolved  during  the  i 
process  of  liming,  allowing  the  epidermis  to  | 
be  mechanically  removed  and  isolating  the 
fibrils. 

Fats. — A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
those  of  the  epidermis,  which  are  largely  un- 
saponifiable,  and  consist  mainly  of  cholesterols 
and  liquid  waxes ;  and  those  of  the  fat-cells  of 
the  corium,  which  are  almost  entirely  triglycer- 
ides like  most  ordinary  fats.  The  former  exist 
not  only  as  products  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
(wool-fat,  &c.)»  but  are  combined  with  the 
'  keratins,  rendering  the  epidermis  more  resistant, 
and  thus  fulfilling  a  similar  function  to  the  waxes 
in  plants  (Liebreich  ^).  The  fats  of  the  coriumy 
like  those  of  the  body,  vary  in  composition,  and 
especially  in  the  proportion  of  olein  to  stearin 
and  palmitin,  with  the  age,  sex,  and  food  of  the 
animal,  but  are  usually  of  lower  melting-point 
than  the  corresponding  internal  fats.  Th^ 
are  liquid  during  life,  but  in  warm-blooded 
animals  solidify  after  death. 

Fresh  hides  and  skins  contain  60-70  p.c.  of 
water,  of  which  the  larger  proportion  is  m  the 
eon'ttm,  and  the  total  is  highest  in  young  animals. 
In  the  adipose  tissue  below  the  skin,  the  pro- 
portions  of  fat  and  water  are  approximately 
equaL 

Hides  and  skins  reach  the  tanner  in  various 
states.  Most  of  those  from  animals  killed 
in  this  country  are  either  fresh  or  very  slightly 
salted,  but  those  from  greater  distances  are 
treated  in  various  ways  to  preserve  them. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  is  the  use  of  salt, 
either  sprinkled  on  the  flesh  side  repeatedly,  or 
used  in  the  form  of  brine.  In  this  way  roost 
European  hides,  and  many  of  those  from  North 
and  South  America,  are  cured.  In  countries 
remote  from  the  sea,  hides  are  frequently  first 
salted  and  then  dried,  so  as  to  save  weight  in 
carriage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  them 
better.  This  is  called  '  drysalting.'  A  still 
commoner  method,  especially  where  salt  is 
scarce  and  costly,  is  simply  to  dry  the  hide  or 
skin  either  by  hanging  in  the  shade  or  by 
stretching  on  the  ground  in  the  sun.  Many 
hides  from  Texas  and  Central  and  South  America 
are  thus  treated,  as  well  as  smaller  skins  from 
more  temperate  countries.  The  hides  of  the 
small  cattle  of  India,  called  '  kips,'  are  plastered 
on  the  flesh  side  with  a  mixture  of  a  native  saline 
earth  containing  sodium  sulphate  and  water, 
to  preserve  and,  incidentally,  to  weight  them, 
and  then  dried.  Sometimes  an  addition  of 
arsenic  is  used  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  insects. 
It  has  been  proposed  in  Germany  to  substitute 
sodium  sulphate  for  common  salt  in  the  curing 
of  skins,  both  on  account  of  the  tax  on  salt,  ana 
because  the  former  retains  water,  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  weight  of  the  hide.  The 
advantage  of  this  to  the  tanner  does  not  seem 
obvious.  In  Russia  and  other  cold  climates, 
hides  are  sometimes  preserved  by  freezing. 

Preparation  of  hides  for  tanning. — ^Prelimi- 
nary to  any  other  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to 
soften  hides  and  skins,  and  .to  free  them  from 
blood  and  dirt.  When  fresh,  a  few  hours,  or  at 
most  a  day  or  so  in  one  or  two  changes  of  fresh 
*  Virchow'8  Archiv.  121, 183. 


water  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  this ;  and  for 
sole  leather  the  cleansing  does  not  need  to  be  so 
thorough  as  for  the  finer  sorts,  whilst  too  long 
soaking  is  apt  to  lead  to  incipient  decomposition, 
and  to  yield  a  soft  and  light-weighing  product. 
Where  goods  are  salted,  a  much  more  tnorough 
washing  is  desirable,  and  it  is  advisable  to  give 
three  or  four  changes  of  water  to  remove  the 
salt  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  swell  the 
tissue,  which  is  more  or  less  dehydrated  by 
salting.  A  final  treatment  in  a  washing  drum 
with  running  cold  water  is  often  useful. 

When  hides  have  been  dried,  a  mere  soaking 
is  in  most  cases  insufficient  to  produce  complete 
softening,  and  in  addition  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal means  have  to  be  employed.  Eitner  has 
pointed  out  that  the  higher  the  temperature  at 
which  the  original  desiccation  took  place  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  softening ;  calfskin 
which  has  been  dried  at  60^  refusing  to  soften 
sufficiently  for  tanning  either  by  soaking  or 
mechanical'  means.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
fact  that  gelatin  dried  at  130°  becomes  in- 
soluble even  in'  boiling  water.  For  thin  skins, 
such  as  calf  or  sheep,  dried  in  the  open  air  in  ^ 
temperate  climates,  a  simple  soaking  of  some 
days  in  cold  fresh  water,  assisted  by  working 
over  the  beam  with  a  blunt  knife,  is  enough. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sun-dried  kips  of 
India  or  the  heavy  ox  hides  of  Texas  and  South 
and  Central  America,  such  treatment  would  be 
quite  ineffectual,  and  the  method  was  formerly  * 
adopted  in  this  country  of  soaking  for  2  or  3 
weeks  in  water,  which  being  seldom  changed 
and  highly  charged  with  organic  matter  from 
previous  parcels  of  hides,  was  in  a  state  of  active 
putrefaction.  Such  soaks  will  soften  much 
more  rapidly  than  fresh  water,  and  are  effectual 
where  even  prolonged  treatment  with  it  would 
fail.  In  India,  hides  are  softened  by  the  native 
tanners  within  24  hours,  by  plunging  them  into 
pools  in  which  all  the  refuse  of  the  tannery  is 
allowed  to  collect  and  putrefy.  It  has,  however, 
come  to  be  recognised  by  observant  tanners  that 
this  putrid  soaking  is  very  dangerous  and  un- 
satisfactory, especially  where  the  hides  are 
destined  for  sole  leather,  since  it  has  always  a 
destructive  effect  on  the  tissue,  and  it  is  found 
that  a  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 
softening  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  very 
dilute  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide,  or  sodium 
sulphide,  or  of  weak  acids.  A  polution  of  sul- 
phurous  acid  of  about  N/20  strength  followed  by  ^ 
cold  water,  has  been  successfully  used,  and 
from  its  antiseptic  effect,  seems'  particularly 
suited  for  hot  climates.  When  the  hides  or 
kips  were  so  far  softened  that  they  could  be 
bent  sharply  without  danger  of  breaking  the 
fibre,  they  were  worked  in  the  *  stocks '  or 
*  hide-mill,'  which  is  a  machine  in  which  two 
large  hammers  or  plungers  work  the  hides  with 
a  sort  of  kneading  action,  but  this  violent 
treatment  has  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
chemical  treatment,  and  at  most  a  drumming 
with  warm  or  tepid  water  in  a  rotating  *  tumbler  * 
like  an  immense  barrel -churn  is  all  that  is 
needed.  A  machine  in  use  on  the  Continent  for 
the  same  purpose  consists  of  two  rollers  studded 
with  rounded  pegs,  or, of  which  one  is  grooved 
and  the  other  pegged.  The  hides  are  passed 
back  and  forwards  between  these,  and  undergo 
a  sort  of  kneading  action.     When  the  hides^il^ 
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skins  are  thoroughly  softened  they  are  ready  for 
depilatinn. 

DepikUion. — ^With  a  few  exceptions,  which 
scarcely  come  properly  under  the  head  of 
*  leather/  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  hair  pre- 
paratory to  the  tanning  process.  Probably  the 
oldest  way  of  doing  this  is  by  putrefaction,  or  as 
it  is  technically  called,  'sweating.'  This  was 
formerly  accomplished  by  leaving  the  hides  or 
skins,  folded  or  laid  together,  in  a  warm  and 
moist  place,  till  the  destruction  of  the  epidermis 
liberated  the  hair.  But  though  the  corium  was 
somewhat  more  resistant  to  putrefaction  than 
the  mucous  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  putrefac- 
tive change  frequently  spread  into  it,  and  in- 
jured at  least  its  surface.  This  simple  form 
of  sweating  may  now  be  considered  obsolete, 
and  where  putrefaction  is  still  employed,  it  is 
by  what  is  known  as  *cold  sweating,*  which, 
though  little  used  in  England,  is  still  employed 
in  America  in  the  treatment  of  dried  hides.  In 
this  method  the  hides  are  suspended  from  tenter- 
hooks in  well- ventilated  chambers,  usually  al- 
most buried  in  soil  or  spent  tan,  so  aaio  maintain 
an   equable   temperature   (which   is   generally 

*  somewhere  between  16°  and  20*",  the  higher  the 
more  rapid  being  the  action).  The  air  is  kept 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  temperature 
regulated  by  admitting  steam  under  a  false 
bottom,  or  a  spray  of  water  from  pipes  provided 
for  the  purpose.    The  hides,  which  if  dried  must 

•  previously  have  been  thoroughly  softened,  are 
ready  for  unhairing  in  3-7  days,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  must  be  examined 
from  hour  to  hour,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hair  is 
loosened,  taken  down  and  placed  in  piles  on  the 
floor.  As  the  thick  parts  take  longer  to  unhair 
than  the  thinner,  and  the  process  proceeds  more 
rapidly  at  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  position  of  the  hides  must  be  altered  as 
the  action  progresses.  When  the  hair  is  fullv 
loosened,  it  is  removed  either  by  scraping  with 
a  blunt  two-handled  knife  on  a  sloping  '  beam,' 
or  by  fulling  with  stocks.  Some  American  tan- 
ners'now  give  a  light  liming  before  unhairing 
to  slightly  plump  the  goods  and  check  the  de- 
composition. The  sweating  or  '  staling  '  process 
is  largely  employed  in  Europe  for  unwoolling 
sheepskins ;  in  this  case  to  avoid  the  injurious 
effect  of  lime  upon  the  wool.  The  process  is  not 
wholly  bacteriological,  since  ammonia,  which  is 
largely  evolved,  acte  as  a  caustic  alkali  on  the 

'  epidermis  and  is  itoelf  capable  of  loosening  the 
hair  without  putrefaction. 

In  England,  both  for  sole  and  dressing  goods, 
the  hair  is  almost  universally  loosened  by  the 
use  of  lime.  The  pits  are  usually,  though  by  no 
means  invariably,  worked  in  sete  of  three,  of 
which  one  is  old  and  hearly  exhausted,  the 
second  fairly  good,  and  the  third  freshly  made 
or  strengthened.  The  duration  of  the  process 
is  very  variable,  ranging  from  4  or  5  to  14  days 
or  more,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  used  is  yet 
more  indefinite,  being  variously  stated  at  from 
1  lb.  to  12  lbs.  per  hide.  The  fact  is,  that,  lime 
being  very  scantily  soluble  in  water,  any  quan- 
tity beyond  that  required  to  maintain  a  satu- 
rated solution  has  but  little  effect.  Lime  is 
only  soluble  to  the  extent  of  about  H  oz.  per 
cubic  foot,  but  of  course  is  continuously  absorbed 
by  the  hide,  so  that  an  excess  is  required  which 
may  be  less  the  more  often  the  hides  are  moved 


and  brought  in  contact  with  fresh  portions  of 
the  lime  liquor.  Hides  lime  well  and  rapidly, 
suspended  from  frames  in  pito,  especially  if 
rocked  or  frequently  shaken,  and  in  any  case 
the  more  frequently  they  are  moved,  the  better 
and  more  uniform  is  the  action ;  mechanical 
motion  is  largely  in  use  on  the  Continent,  and 
to  an  increasing  extent  in  England,  the  solution 
being  generally  kept  in  motion  round  the 
suspended  hides  by  the  use  of  compressed  air, 
by  which  the  time  required  is  much  shortened 
and  the  solution  of  hide-substance  is  lessened. 
In  America,  the  hides  are  usually  tied  together 
by  the  shanks  and  wound  from  one  pit  to  another 
over  a  *  reel  *  or  skeleton  drum,  turned  by  hand  or 
power.  The  old  lime  liquors  become  charged  with 
ammonia  and  oi^anic  producto  from  the  hides, 
which  materially  modify  their  action,  rendering 
more  Ume  soluble,  but  diminishing  ite  plumping 
effect.  One  result  of  this  is  that  hides  unhair 
more  readily  out  of  a  somewhat  old  lime  than 
they  do  out  of  one  freshly  made,  and  a  change 
f^m  an  old  into  a  newer  and  stronger  lime 
sometimes  actually  sete  the  hair  firmer  at  first, 
by  plumping  the  tissue  and  so  grasping  the  root- 
bulbs.  Experimente  seem  indeed  to  render  it 
probable  that  lime  alone  in  the  complete 
absence  of  putrefaction,  will  not  loosen  the 
hair  in  any  reasonable  time.  If  hides  be  limed 
for  I  to  4  days  in  a  sharp  new  lime  in  which  they 
are  frequently  drawn,  and  are  then  transferred 
into  a  pit  of  water  mainteined  at  a  temperature 
of  40°-50°  for  some  hours,  they  will  part  readily 
with  their  hair,  and  at  the  same  time  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  freed  from  lime.  This  plan, 
which  is  of  American  origin,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  '  Buffalo  method,'  may  be  highly  re- 
commended for  sole  leather,  giving  good  weight 
and  colour  and  a  firm  solid  texture.  Of  course, 
the  relative  amount  of  liming  and  hot  water 
may  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Unhairing  may  also  be  hastened  by  warming 
the  limes  themselves.  The  heat  increases  the 
solubility  of  the  hide,  but  at  the  same  time 
checks  the  plumping,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  a  soft  and  porous  leather.  Hence  the 
method  is  ill  adapted  for  sole,  and  even  for 
dressing  leather  is  undesirable,  since  the  same 
effecto  are  obtained  better  in  other  ways. 

It  has  naturally  been  proposed  to  substitute 
the  caustic  alkalis  for  lime,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  might  be  done  in  some  cases  with  advan- 
tage, or  at  any  rate  that  small  quantities  might 
be  added  to  the  limes  to  hasten  their  action ; 
but  so  far  their  use  has  not  found  much  favour 
with  tenners,  except  as  constituente  of  such 
secret  preparations  as  '  Inoffensive.'  One  cause 
of  this  is  probably  that  from  their  easy  solubility 
and  powerful  action,  great  care  is  required,  and 
where  used  by  *  rule  of  thumb,'  serious  injury  is 
readily  done  to  large  quantities  of  costly  raw 
material.  It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  lime  that, 
from  ite  very  limited  solubility,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  destroy  a  pack  of  hides  by  ite  use, 
and  the  injury  which  it  does  when  carelessly 
handled  is  ohen  attributed  to  other  causes. 
It  has  recently  been  shown  by  J.  Loeb  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Procter- Wilson  theory  of 
swelling,  the  swelling  power  of  divalent  alkalis, 
such  as  lime  and  baryte,  is  for  the  same 
hydroxy  1  ion  concentration,  only  about  half 
that  of  the  monoval^pti^^ii,  as  soda  and  potash. 
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Naturally  it  might  be  thought  that  the  alkalis 
would  be  easily  removed  from  the  hide  by  simple 
washing,  and  that  the  solubility  of  their  soaps 
would  favour  the  remoyal  of  grease ;  -  but  it  is 
found  that  alkalis  form  a  sort  of  compound 
with  hide-fibre,  from  which  they  can  scarcely 
be  removed  until  they  have  first  l>een  neutralised 
with  acid,  while  practically  the  grease  is  not 
saponified  but  merely  emulsified,  and  for  this 
purpose  lime  answers  just  as  well  as  a  stronger 
alkaU. 

In  liming  sole  leather  the  principal  object  is 
to  enable  the  hair  to  be  removed  and  to  free 
the  hide  from  grease  with  as  little  solution  of 
its  fibrous  structure  as  possible.  The  English 
tanner  frequently  desires  also  to  raise  or  swell 
the  hide,  and  so  to  split  up  the  fibrous  bundles 
into  their  constituent  fibrils  as  to  prepare  it  for 
tanning,  though  this  may  also  be  done  by  the 
presence  of  acid  in  the  earlier  tanning  liquors, 
or  in  some  cases  by  the  direct  use  of  an  acid 
bath.  It  is  a  question  on  which  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  unhair- 
ing  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  strong 
fresh  limes  for  a  short  time,  or  of  old  limes 
charged  with  ammoniib  for  a  longer  period.  It 
is  now,  however,  generally  recognised  that  the 
continued  action  of  old  limes  is  too  dangerous, 
UBuaily  injuring  the  grain  surface  of  the  hide  or 
skin,  and  the  compromise  is  usually  adopted  of 
beginning  the  process  in  the  older  limes  and 
finishing  in  fresh  ones.  It  is  very  dangerous  in 
hot  weather  to  let  limes  get  too  stale  and  loaded 
with  organic  matter,  as  in  this  case  even  the 
presence  of  caustic  lime  does  not  prevent  putre- 
laction,  which  is  fatal  to  the  manufacture  of 
plump  and  solid  leather.  In  fact,  by  micro- 
scopic examination  of  such  stale  limes  it  is  easy 
to  detect  the  presence  of  active  bacteria.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  limes  are  *  weak,' 
since  the  excess  of  lime  is  always  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  as  saturated  solutions,  and  in 
addition  they  contain  much  dissolved  lime  as 
arganic  salts,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
ammonia  and  bacterial  enzymes,  which,  though 
they  lessen  swelling,  assist  in  the  solution  of 
the*  hide.  If  in  any  case  the  liming  is  too  low, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  eradicate  grease  from  the 
hides  of  very  fat  cattle,  although  the  leather  may 
be  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  manufacture  of 
dressing  leather  a  somewhat  more  thorough 
liming  is  generally  desirable,  since  it  is  not  oiUy 
required  to  remove  the  hair  but  to  dissolve  a 
proportion  of  the  cementing  matter  of  the 
fibfvtus  tissue,  and  so  render  the  leather  softer 
and  more  pliable.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
manufacture  of  glove  or  '  glac6  *  kid  and  lamb 
feather,  in  which  the  property  of  stretching  in 
any  direction  is  li»gel^  dependent  on  a  proper 
liming.  In  the  continental  manufacture  of 
these  ffoods  it  is  customary  to  *  sharpen '  the 
limes  by  the  addition  of  realgar  (arsenic  sul* 
phide).  This  produces,  with  the  lime,  di- 
ealeium  hydrosulpbide,  sulpharsenate,  and  some 
metallic  arsenic,  and  considerably  hastens  the 
nnhairing.  Orpiment,  the  yellow  arsenic  tri- 
sulphide,  may  also  be  used.  The  calcium 
solpfaydrate  is  the  active  agent,  V.  Schroeder  and 
Schmitz-Dumont  (DingL  poly.  J.  189r»)  having 
shown  that  the  arsenic  compounds  are  inopera- 
tive and  not  even  antiseptic  ;  and,  many  years 
since,  the  desirability  of  finding  a  substitute  for 


the  very  poisonous  red  arsenic  led  Bottger  to 
propose  the  use  of  calcium  hydrosulpbide,  pre- 
pared directly  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  milk  of  lime.  This  produces  a  paste  which  ia 
greenish  from  the  presence  of  traces  of  iron  sul- 
phide, and  which  acts  as  a  rapid  depilatoi^,  and  if 
applied  as  a  paste  on  the  hair-side  will  in  a  few 
hours  reduce  the  hair  to  a  pulp,  whilst  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  action,  the  hair  bulbs  and  the 
various  glands  are  much  less  affected  than 
with  an  ordinary  liming.  Mixed  with  lime 
in  smaller  proportion  and  used  in  pits  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  loosens  the  hair  rapidly 
without  actually  destroying  it,  principally  by 
attacking  the  mucous  layer,  since  the  harder 
part  of  the  epidermis  frequently  comes  off  with 
the  hair  roots  in  it  in  sheets  of  considerable 
size.  Unfortunately  for  its  use  in  practice,  for 
which  otherwise  it  is  excellently  fitted,  it  keeps 
very  badlv,  and  must  be  freshly  made  as  required 
which  is  both  costly  and  troublesome.  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  calcium  hydrosulpbide  was 
formerly  produced  hy  the  Washington  Chemical 
Company,  and  promised  to  be  a  valuable  depila- 
tory ;  but  unf ortunatelvxits  manufacture  proved 
unremunerative.  -  Gas-Ume,  which  often  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  caJoium  hydrosulpbide, 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute,  but  is  too  un- 
certain in  its  composition  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
has  been  almost  superseded  as  a  gas-punfying 
agent  by  oxide  of  iron.  None  of  these  disadvan- 
tages attends  the  use  of  sodium  sulphide,  which 
has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Eitner,  late 
Director  of  the  Austrian  Government  Research 
Institute  at  Vienna,  to  whom  the  leather 
trade  probably  owes  much  of  its  impulse  to 
scientinc  improvement.  It  is  now  manu- 
factured commercially,  in  a  crystallised  form ; 
it  keeps  well  and  possesses  great  depilatory 
powers,  both  alone  and  in  union  witn  lime, 
with  which  it  forms  calcium  hydrosulpbide 
and  caustic  soda.  A  paste  containing  2-4  lbs. 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  thickened  with  lime 
to  a  soupy  consistence,  will,  if  painted  on  the 
hair  side  of  a  hide,  completely  (destroy  the  hair 
in  a  few  hours,  so  that  it  may  be  swept  off  with 
a  stiff  brush.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
much  recommended  for  sole  leather,  and  it 
makes  a  firm  and  solid  article,  but  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  so  thoroughly  brushed  into  the  hair 
that  it  mil  destroy  every  part  of  it,  is  very  con- 
siderable, while,  if  any  part  has  been  missed,  the 
short  hair  is  very  difficult  to  remove.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  it  leaves  all  the  hair-roots 
and  glands  in  the  skin  and  so  prevents  a  clean 
buff,  it  is  only  suitable  for  very  common  classes 
of  leather,  though  it  will  do  good  service  on  dried 
hides  instead  of  the  cold  sweat.  Such  a  paste  is 
also  much  used  for  unwooling  sheepskins,  beins 
in  this  case  applied  to  the  flesh  side  and  allowed 
to  penetrate  the  skin.  Used  in  pits  with  lime  to 
the  extent  of  ^}  lb.  per  hide,  sodium  sulphide 
does  not  materially  injure  the  hair,  while  it 
quickens  the  unhairing  and  yields  good  weight 
and  excellent  quality.  Strong  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide  or  even  of  caustic  soda  does  not 
swell  from  its  dehydrating  effect,  but  hides  so 
treated  swell  rapidly  if  subsequently  placed  in 
:  water.  Where  plumpness  is  not  desirable,  but 
a  tough,  solid  texture  is  required,  as  in  some 
descriptions  of  light  leathers,  its  use  would 
promise    special    advantages.     ^SUfc^Msodium 
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sulphide,  however,  dissociates  in  solution  to 
sodium  hydrosulphide  and  sodium  hydroxide, 
the  effect  of  the  latter  leads  to  more  swelling  of 
the  grain  than  is  desired,  and  it  is  found  that 
this  may  be  lessened  by  the  addition  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of. calcium  chloride  which 
substitutes  calcium  hydroxide  for  sodium  hy- 
droxide with  formation  of  common  salt,  and 
enables  the  production  of  leathers  with  much 
finer  grain  than  with  sodium  sulphide  alone. 

The  total  soda  existing  in  commercial 
sodium  sulphide  as  sulphide,  carbonate  or  hydrox- 
ide may  be  determined  with  standard  acid,  using 
methyl-orange  as  an  indicator,  since  this  colour 
is  quite  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  either  hy- 
drogen sulphide  or  carbon  dioxide.  The  sulphur 
is  advantageously  estimated  by  ammoniacal 
zinc  solution,  using  alkaline  lead  tartrate  as 
an  indicator  by  placing  drops  of  it  and  of  the 
solution  being  tested  near  each  other  on  filter 
paper.  Solutions  containing  sodium  sulphide 
together  with  dissolved  sulphur  and  polysul- 
phides  obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  caustic 
soda  or  soda  ash  and  lime  possess  considerable 
depilatory  power,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  amount  of  available  sulphur.  Somewhat 
similar  solutions  are  obtained  by  forcing  air 
through  the  '  tank  waste  '  of  the  Leblanc  alkali 
process,  suspended  in  water,  or,  naturally,  in  the 
'  bog-liquor,'  which  in  some  works  drains  from 
the  waste-heaps,  and  where  this  can  be  cheaply 
obtained,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  used  advan- 
tageously. 

Examination  of  lime  liquors. — Considerable 
information  may  often  be  obtained  by  a  simple 
examination  of  lime  liquors.  Free  ammonia 
may  be  determined  bv  rapid  distiUation  of,  say, 
30  C.C.  of  the  filtered  liquor,  preferably  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  magnesium  sulphate  to 
remove  caustic  lime.  The  ammonia  is  absorbed 
in  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  acid  which 
is  titrated  back  with  caustic  alkali.  If  it  be 
desired  to  estimate  free  lime  in  the  same  sample, 
the  magnesium  sulphate  must  be  omitted,  which, 
if  the  distillation  is  short,  does  not  lead  to 
serious  error.  The  sample  should  be  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  a  lime  pit  well  plunged  up, 
and  rapidly  filtered  in  a  funnel  covered  with  a 
clock -glass. 

The  caustic  lime  in  the  portion  from  which 
the  ammonia  has  been  withdrawn  may  now  be 
estimated  with  normal  or  decinormal  acid,  using 
phenolphthalein,  and  the  total  lime  (and  any 
other  alkalis  present)  existing  in  a  free  state  or 
in  combination  with  organic  matter  and  weak 
oiganic  acids  with  methyl  orange  or  red  as  an 
indicator.  Litmus  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose 
from  the  presence  of  these  weak  organic  acids, 
which  render  its  end-reaction  quite  indefinite,  but 
do  not  affect  methyl-orange  so  much.  For  the 
same  reason  this  indicator  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  many  determinations  required  in  a 
tannery.  Phenolphthalein  cannot  be  accurately 
used  in  presence  of  ammonia.  An  estimate  of 
the  organic  matter  present  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  50  c.c.  of  the  filtered  liquor  to  dry- 
ness in  the  water-oven  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
weighing,  and  then  igniting  and  estimating  by 
loss.  This  method  can  of  course  lay  no  claims 
to  strict  accuracy,  but  is  sufficient  to  give 
valuable  informaticm  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
liquor;   and,  if  a  uniform  course  of  liming  be 


adopted,  as  to  the  amount  of  matter  dissolved 
out  of  the  hides  in  the  process,  or  the  com- 
parative quantities  by  different  liming  methods. 
For  more  accurate  work  the  liquor  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  or  very  small  bulk  in  a 
flask  with  the  addition  of  a  little  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  retain  ammonia,  and  the  nitrogen 
estimated  by  Kjeldahl's  method.  It  is  easy  to 
calculate  very  approximately  the  amount  of 
matter  which  the  nitrogen  represents,  since 
both  the  gelatinous  and  homy  tissues  contain 
about  17 '5-1 8  p.c.  of  nitrogen.  During  recent 
years  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
more  complete  analysis  of  lime-liquors,  but  the 
literature  is  too  extensive  to  be  summarised  here, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  of 
'Collegium,'  the  'American  Leather  Chemists' 
Journal,'  and  especially  to  recent  issues  of  the 
'Journal  of  the  Society  of  Leather  Trades 
Chemists.* 

BaUing  and  drenching. — If  lime  or  other 
alkalis  have  been  used  in  depilation,  they  must 
be  removed  before  tanning,  and  in  sole  leather 
it  is  desired  to  do  this  with  as  little  loss  of  pelt 
as  possible.  Formerly  a  mere  suspension  in 
water  was  considered  sufficient,  and  when  the 
water  is  hard,  a  little  lime  was  added  to  remove 
the  free  carbonic '  acid  and  calcium  hydrogen 
carbonate  present,  which  would  form  insoluble 
carbonate  with  the  lime  contained  in  the  hide, 
and  afterwards  by  combining  with  tannin  would 
produce  discoloured  leather.  A  further  cleansing 
may  be  effected  by  *  scudding,'  or  working  the^ 
grain-side  with  a  blunt  knife  on  a  beam,  which 
expresses  much  of  the  d&)ris  of  hair-roots  and  fat 
glands,  as  well  as  lime.  When  a  clean  buff  is 
desired  this  precaution  should  never  be  omitted. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  really  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  lime  by  soaking  in  water,  since 
it  forms  a  loose  compound  with  the  fibrous 
tissue,  from  which  it  can  only  be  dislodged  by 
the  aid  of  acids,  and  at  present,  even  for  sole 
leather,  acids  are  usually  employed  after  re- 
moval of  as  much  lime  as  possible  by  washing 
in  *  softened  '  water. 

Very  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
will  perform  the  service  satisfactorily,  although 
great  care  has  to  be  used  to  keep  the  hides  in 
constant  motion,  to  add  the  acid  in  small  suc- 
cessive doses  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  hides,  and 
to  avoid  even  a  small  excess.  Some  trouble  is 
often  experienced  in  the  use  of  commercial  acids 
from  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  which  they 
contain  as  an  impurity  on  the  fibre  of  the  hide, 
where  it  subsequently  produces  stains  by  com- 
bining with  the  tannin.  The  ammoniacal  salts 
of  the  stronger  acids  may  also  be  used,  but  boric, 
formic,  acetic,  lactic,  and  other  organic  acids 
are  generally  employed  in  solutions  not  exceed- 
ing about  N/20  strength.  Instead  of  actually 
removing  the  lime  it  might  be  sufficient  in  many 
cases  to  convert  it  into  a  neutral  and  insoluble 
form,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  action  of  acid  or 
neutral  phosphates,  oxalates,  or  arsenates. 
Some  of  the  sulphonic  acids  of  various  coal-tar 
products  have  also  been  tried  for  the  purpose 
with  some  success ;  and  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  powerful  antiseptics. 

In  the  case  of  most  light  leathers  where 
softness  is  aimed  at,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
use,  either  alone  or  as  a  supplement  to  some 
process  of  removingJf|^2^9^*  ^  putrefactive  or 
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formenliTc  bate,  which  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing ('  abateing ')  the  plumpness  of  the  hide, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  softening  it  by  attack- 
ing the  fibrous  tissue,  and  especiaUy  the 
elastic  fibres.  Either  an  infusion  of  dung 
(pigeons',  hens/  or  dogs')  called  bate  or  puer 
(the  latter  probably  having  some  connection 
with  the  French  puani),  or  of  bran  (drench), 
and  frequently  both,  are  used  successively. 
The  effect  seems  due  to  the  enzymes  and  amino- 
acids  produced  by  the  putrefactive  organisms, 
but  the  problem  was  partiaUy  solved  by  Wood 
in  England,  and  by  Popp  and  Becker  in  Ger- 
many, who  introduced  an  artificial  puer  under 
the  name  of  'erodin,'  consisting  of  a  suitable 
culture  of  selected  bacteria  and  a  dry  powder 
which  when  dissolved  in  water  formed  a  suitable 
~  nutritive  fluid  for  their  rapid  multiplication. 

Dr.  Rohm,  following  up  an  experiment  of 
Wood's,  has,  however,  introduced  under  the 
name  of  *■  Oropon,'  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  pancreatic 
ferment,  which,  for  many  leathers,  has  been  very 
successful ;  though  for  the  finest  leathers,  such 
as  glove-kid,  it  has  not  completely  superseded 
dog-puer.  The  exact  degree  of  hydroxyl  con- 
centration of  a  solution  has  an  important 
influence. 

In  the  preparation  of  *  shaved  '  and  '  dress- 
ing '  hides,  a  bate  may  contain  about  1  peck  of 
hen  or  pigeon  dung  to  25  or  30  hides,  in  which 
they  are  handled  frequently  for  3-7  days.  This 
time  may  be  much  shortened  by  warming  the 
bate  and  working  the  goods  with  a  drum  or 
paddle  tumbler.  The  latter  consists  of  a  tank 
or  pit,  generally  having  a  curved  bottom  to 
favour  the  motion  of  the  liquid,  and  agitated 
by  a  paddle-wheel  with  6-8  floats.  A  short 
*  stocking '  out  of  the  bate  was  formerly  some- 
times employed.  Tumbling  with  warm  water 
with  a  limited  quantity  of  dilute  acid  before 
bateing  will  wasn  out  a  good  deal  of  lime  and 
reduce  the  plumpness,  and  so  save  both  time  and 
material,  but  the  skin  must  remain  in  a 
slightly  alkaline  condition ;  and  French  tanners 
make  excellent  shaved  hides  and  calf-skins 
without  bateing  by  careful  working  at  the 
beam,  long  washing  with  cold  water  (during 
which  probably  a  slight  putrefactive  action  takes 
place),  and  thie  use  of  weak  and  stale  liquors. 
Shaved  hides  are  so  called  because,  after  the 
bateing,  the  thicker  parts  of  the  butt  are  re- 
duced by  shaving  on  an  upright  beam  with  a 
currier's  knife  having  a  turned  edge. 

Still  lighter  and  more  flexible  sorts  of  leather, 
such  as  morocco  and  kid,  are  still  often  puered 
with  fermented  dog-dung,  infused  in  hot  water, 
and  strained  through  a  basket.  This  is  frequently 
followed,  after  scudding,  by  a  drench  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  bran,  and  allowing  to 
ferment.  In  this  case,  lactic  acid  is  the  most 
active  product,  although  its  plumping  action  is 
controlled  by  some  putrefactive  fermentation 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Wood  (J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  9,  27)  has  shown  that  starch  is  destroyed  by 
the  active  ferment,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  methane  evolved.  In  hot  and  thundery 
weather  the  lactic  ferment  is  liable  to  be  replaced 
by  some  other  product,  when  the  skins  plump 
rapidly  and  become  transparent,  and  are 
finally  perforated  or  dissolved.  The  best  pre- 
cautions are  to  scald  out  the  tubs  thoroughly. 
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and  to  wash  the  bran  before  using  with  cold  water 
to  remove  the  flour,  which  furnishes  the  nourish- 
ment required  by  the  ferment. 

In  the  brief  space  available  it  is  impossible 
to  give  more  detail  as  to  these  preparatory  pro- 
cesses, which  are,  however,  of  the  first  impor- 
tance from  a  practical  point  of  view.  From  the 
scientific  aspect,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  plump- 
ing and  *  falling  '  which  the  fibrous  tissue  suffers 
through  the  action  of  various  reagents,  is  the 
result  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  is  at  least  as  much 
a  physical  as  a  chemical  phenomenon. 

linnlng  materials.  Before  speaking  of  the 
actual  tanning  process,  a  few  words  must  be 
said  about  the  chemistry  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts on  whidh  the  operation  depend. 

The  tannins,  or  tannic  acids,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  vesetable  kingdom,  and 
form  a  large  and  varied  class,  differing  con- 
siderably in  chemical  constitution  as  well  as  in 
properties.  The  one  point  which  they  all  have 
in  common  is  the  power  of  precipitating  gelatin 
from  its  solution  as  an  insoluble  compound. 
They  are  also  all  derivatives  of  the  aromatic  series 
of  carbon  compounds,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
all  contain  either  pyrocatechol  C,H4(0H)t 
or  pyrogallol  C,Ht(0H)3,  and  sometimes  the 
isomeride  of  the  latter,  phloroglucinol.  This 
difference  usually  corresponds  to  well-marked 
differences  in  constitution  and  properties.  As  a 
rule,  the  pyrogallol  tannins  give  a  blue- black  with 
ferric  salts,  and  a  whitish  deposit  on  the  surface 
of  the  leather,  well  known  to  the  tanner  as 
*  bloom  ' ;  whUst  the  pyrocatechol  derivatives 
give  a  greenish-black,  and  deposit  red  insoluble 
matters,  oxides  or  anhydrides  of  the  tannins. 
All  catechol  tannins  give  insoluble  precipitates 
with  bromine  water,  and  with  formaldehyde  in 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Oak  bark 
occupies  an  intermediate  position,  yielding  both 
bloom  and  reds,  and  apparently  containing  both 
pyrogallol  and  pyrocatechol.  In  such  cases, 
nowever,  it  is  not  very  certain  whether  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  complicated  tannin  or  with  a 
mixture  of  two  dissimilar  ones,  since  tannins, 
being  neither  crystallisable  nor  volatile,  are  very 
difficult  to  separate.  It  is  known  that  many  of 
the  bloom-yielding  materials,  such  as  myro- 
balans,  contain  gallotannic  acid,  which  yields 
no  bloom,  and  eUagitannio  acid,  which  yields  a 
copious  bloom  of  eUagic  acid. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  the  pyrogallol  tannins 
which  3rield  gallic  acid  as  a  decomposition  pro- 
duct, while  the  pyrocatechol  tannins  contain  the 
corresponding  protocatechuic  acid.  Many  of  the 
pyrogallol  tannins  yield  glucose  on  decomposi- 
tion, but  in  the  pyrocatechol  class  it  seems  to  be 

I  absent. 

A  complete  list  of  tannin-yielding  plants 

'  would  embrace  a  large  part  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  the  following  are  those  in  most 
extensive  practical  use.    (6'/.  art.  Tankins.) 

Oak  bark  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of 
tanning  materials,  producing  exceUent  but  not 
heavy  leather ;  and,  from  its  comparative  weak- 
ness in  tannin  (8-12  p.c.)  its  action  is  some- 

i  what  slow.   It  yields  a  good  deal  of  whitish 

I  bloom. 

'  Valonia^  the  acorn  cup  of  the  Querent 
^gilopA  (Linn.)  and  Q.  MacroUput  (Kotschy), 

■  contains  up  to  35  p.c.  of  a  tannin  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  oak  bark,  but  giving  more 
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bloom  and  a  darker  oolour,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  heavier  leather. 

MyrobaianSj  the  fruit  of  Terminalia  Chehula 
(Ratz.)  (India),  contains  25-35  p.c.  of  gallotannic 
and  eUagitannic  acids,  and,  conBeqnently, 
blooms  freely  It  gives  good  colour  and  fair 
weight,  and  though  alone  it  jrields  a  porous  and 
soft  leather,  it  is  very  useful  in  mixture  with 
dark-coloured  materials,  such  as  mangrove  or 
mimosa  extracts,  for  sole  leather,  and  as  a  chea^r 
substitute  for  sumach,  on  the  lighter  descnp- 
tions. 

Divi-divi,  pod  of  C(Bsdlpinia  coriaria  (Willd.) 
(S.  America),  contains  30^50  p.c.  of  a  tannin 
somewhat  similar  in  effect  to  that  of  valonia.  It 
produces  a  heavy-weighing  leather,  but  is 
dangerously  liable  to  a  sudden  fermentation, 
which  produces  a  deep  red  stain  on  all  leather 
in  contact  with  it. 

Sumach,  the  pulverised  leaves  of  Hhus  Cori- 
aria  (Linn.),  &c.  (Sicily),  yields  20-30  p.c.  of 
tannins  very  similar  to  those  of  myrobalans,  but 
paler  in  colour.  It  is  principally  used  for  light 
leathers,  though  warm  sumaoh  liquor  is  used  to 
brighten  the  colour  of  heavy  tannages.  There 
are  also  several  American  specie*)  used  for 
tanning. 

Mimosa  hark,  the  product  of  several  species 
of  Acacia,  principally  Australian,  but  naturalised 
and  largely  cultivated  in  Natal,  contains 
20-40  p.c.  of  a  red  tannin  derived  from  pyro- 
oateohol,  and  yielding  no  bloom,  but  giving 
considerable  weight  and  firmness  to  the  leather. 
An  extract  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
commerce.  Babool  bark  from  Acacia  arabica 
(Willd.)  is  one  of  the  principal  tanning  materials 
of  India  {A,  Catechu  (Willd.)  and  A.  Caiechu  var. 
Sunira,  see  below). 

Cassia  auriculata  (Linn.),  Turwad,  avaram, 
or  Tanghadi  bark,  from  a  leguminous  bush  allied 
to  senna,  is  the  principal  tanning  material  for 
sheep  and  goat  skins  (so  called  '  persians ')  in 
Southern  India. 

Hemlock  bark,  known  in  this  country  prin- 
cipally in  the  form  of  extract,  is  produced  by 
the  hemlock  pine,  Tsuga  [Abies]  Canadensis, 
(Carr.)  of  North  America.  The  bark  contains 
^10  p.c,  and  the  extract  20-30  p.c.  of  a  tannin 
similar  to  that  of  mimosa,  but  giving  a  larger 
proportion  of  red  anhydrides,  and  consequently 
a  heavier  leather,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  a 
still  more  pronounced  colour,  which  is  less  easily 
modified  by  other  agents.  It  is  the  staple 
tanning  agent  of  North  America. 

Oambier  {Terra  Japonica),  pale  catechu,  an 
inspissated  extract  from  the  leaves  of  Uncaria 
Oambier  (Roxb.)  of  the  East  Indies,  contains 
30-40  p.c.  of  a  peculiar  catechol  tannin,  which 
penetrates  leather  somewhat  slowly,  but  has 
less  astringencv  and  adhesion  to  the  hide  fibre 
than  most  other  tannins.  These  properties, 
which  are  apparently  due  to  its  large  percentage 
of  non-tanning  matters,  make  it  very  valu- 
able in  certain  stages  of  the  tanning  process, 
although  alone  it  produces  a  leather  of  veir 
inferior  quality.  Cutch  (dark  catechu),  though 
somewhat  similar  in  its  chemical  relations,  is  a 
very  different  product  practically,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  wood  of  Acacia  Caiechu  (Willd.) 
and  A.  Catechu  var.  Sunira,  and,  consequently, 
more  allied  to  the  mimosa  bark,  which  has 
already  been  described.    Gam  bier  comes  to  this 


country  in  blocks  of  about  2  cwt.,  covered  with 
mat  and  pasty  in  the  centre,  and  also  in  cubes 
of  about  aQ  inch  square,  which  are  much  purer, 
and  internally  are  quite  white  with  crystals  of 
catechin.  Cutch  comes  in  masses  of  a  glossy 
dark  brown  fracture,  and  is  principally  used  for 
dyeing. 

Quebracho  wood  from  Quebrachia  LorerUzii, 
(Griseb.),  a  large  tree  of  South  America,  and 
especially  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  contains 
about  20  p.c.  of  rather  difficultly  soluble  catechol 
tannin,  principally  used  as  extracts  which  are 
often  decolorised  and  rendered  soluble  with 
bisulphites. 

Mangrove  barks  from  various  species  of 
Ceriops  and  Rhizophora.  Extracts  principally 
manmactured  in  East  Indies.  Barks  vary  a  good 
deal  in  strength  but  may  contain  up  to  40  p.c.~ 
of  a  dark  red  but  fairly  soluble  catechol  tannin. 
MaUet  bark  from  Eucalyptus  occidetUalis 
(Endl.)  or  *  flat-topped  yate'  of  Western 
AustraliA.  Rich  in  a  brown  catechol  tannin 
producing  rather  hard  leather  if  used  alone. 

Ulmo  bark,  said  to  be  from  Euconpia  cordi- 
folia  (Cav.)  of  Chile,  produces  a  dark  red  extract 
strongly  resembling  mansrove. 

Artificial  tannins. — ^Although  none  of  the 
natural  tannins  can  be  synthesised,  at  least  at 
commercial  prices,  a  series  of  organic  compounds 
have  been  produced  which  possess  many  of 
their  properties,  and  some  of  which  have  come 
into  considerable  use  in  the  production  of 
leather.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
were  the  *  syntans  *  discovered  by  Dr,  Edmund 
Stiasny,  which  were  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  sulphonic  acids  of  phenols  with 
formaldehyde,  which  were  patented  by  the 
Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Geselschaft,  and 
which  have  not  only  been  largely  manufactured 
in  Germany,  but,  since  the  war,  in  England 
under  license.  The  master  Eng.  Pats,  are  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  J.  Y.  Johnson,  the  Badische 
Co.'s  agent,  and  are  8611  and  8512,  1912,  but  a 
good  many  patents  have  been  since  taken  for 
other  means  of  preparing  tanning  compounds, 
some  of  them  doubtless  to  protect  or  evade  the 
original  patents,  but  others  possibly  of  com- 
mercial value.  Success  in  the  actual  manufac- 
ture depends  on  many  details  not  mentioned  in 
the  specification,  and  pa^icularly  on  the  proper 
adjustment  of  temperature.  The  original  pro- 
ducts are  very  acid,  and  require  to  be  partially 
neutralised  before  they  can  be  used  in  tanning. 
When  of  good  quality  they  produce  a  soft  and 
practically  white  leather,  which  will  resist  water, 
but  is  eaoly  stripped  by  alkalies.  They  form  a 
good  preparation  for  tanning  with  vegetable 
materials,  and  have  a  mat  bleaching  effect,  not 
only  on  dark-coloured  vegetable  tannages  but 
on  one-bath  chrome  leather,  which  may  be  made 
nearly  white^  and  are  largely  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  precipitate  gelatine  and  g^ve 
blue-blacks  with  iron  salts,  and,  like  the  lignine 
products,  contained  in  sulphite  wood  pulp 
liquors,  are  precipitated  by  aniline  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Exhaustion  of  tanning  materials. — Most 
tanning  materials  require  to  be  ground  before 
lixiviating.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  a 
mill,  on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  coffee  mill, 
with  grooved  iron  or  steel  cones,  or  by  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  o^ig^fi^^^^^'v^^yl^^ 
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the  grinding  is  done  by  dashing  the  material  i 
against  a  serrated  or  grated  casing,  by  beaters 
leYolving  2000  or  3000  times  a  minute.  VaJonia  , 
and  myrobalans  are  frequently  crushed  between  | 
fluted  or  toothed  steel  rollers.  The  grinding 
should  not  be  so  fine  as  to  render  percolation 
difficult.  The  actual  exhaustion  takes  place  in 
this  ceuntrv  mostly  in  large  square  sunken  vats, 
constructed  like  the  other  pits  of  the  tannery 
and  worked  in  series,  the  uquors  being  either 
pumped  from  one  to  the  other  or  allowed  to  run 
by.  gravitation  through  wooden  boxes,  connect- 
ing the  space  below  the  perforated  'false 
bottom  *  of  one  pit  with  the  top  of  the  next.  In 
America  the  *  leaches,'  as  the  extracting  vessels 
are  called,  are  usually  immense  circular  tubs, 
fitted  with  perforated '  false  bottoms '  and  heated 
by  steam  coils.  These  are  generally  employed  in 
groups  of  6  or  8,  water  or  weak  liquor  being  run 
on  the  most  nearly  exhausted,  and  forced  or 
pumped  round  the  series  to  the  newest  and 
strongest  vat.  Hot  extraction  is  more  rapid 
than  cold,  and  usually  more  complete,  but  the 
liquor  is  darker  in  colour,  and  contains  more 
non-tanning  matters,  and  the  question  of  tem- 
perature must  be  decided  by  the  particular 
material  and  conditions,  some  tannins  being 
decomposed  at  temperatures  which  are  not 
injurious  to  others.* 

Tanning  extracts  now  form  an  important 
portion  of  the  materials  used  by  the  tanner,  and 
in  many  cases  reader  available  materials  which 
from  their  bulk  and  low  percentage,  or  their 
remote  origin,  would  not  pay  for  transit,  or  yield 
sufficiently  ooncentratea  liquors  for  modem 
requirements.  Among  those  of  leading  im- 
portance may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  woods 
of  oak,  chestnut,  and  quebracho,  and  of  the  barks 
of  mangrove  and  hemlock  pine.  Valonia,  myro- 
balans, and  sumach  are  also  extracted.  The 
materials  are  prepared  and  extracted  as  above 
described,  woods  being  previously  reduced  to 
chips  or  shavings  by  machines  similar  to  those 
employed  for  dyewoods,  and  heat,  occasionally 
under  pressure,  being  froely  uaed  in  extraction, 
especially  with  the  weaker  materials,  such  as 
oakwood,  which  only  contains  2-3  p.c.  of  tannin. 
When  this  is  done,  decolorising  methods  are 
frequently  employed  to  remove  the  dark  and 
difficultly  soluble  matters  dissolved  by  heating  ; 
the  most  approved  method  being  partial  pre- 
cipitation by  blood  or  blood-albumen,  dissolved 
in  the  warm  infusion,  which  is  then  heated  be- 
yond the  coagulation  temperature.  Metallic 
preoipitants  are  also  sometimes  used,  and 
sulphurous  acid  and  bisulphites,  not  merely  as 
bleaching  agents,  but  to  render  the  phlobaphenes 
and  *  reds  *  more  soluble.  A  so-called  *  pinewood 
extract '  is  on  the  market,  made  by  concentra- 
tion of  the  sulphite  liquors  of  cellulose  manu- 
facture, which  analyses  well,  but  contains  no 
true  tannin  and  is  used  mainly  as  an  adulterant ; 
though  it  is  absorbed  by  hide  and  probably  has 
legitimate  uses  as  a  filling  agent  for  sole-leather. 
After  settling  or  filtering  the  decolorised  liquors, 
they  are  concentrated  in  the  vacuum  pan  to 
6(V-60  p.c.  of  water  for  liquid  extracts  and  20-26 
p.c.  for'  those  intended  to  solidify,  spray- 
evaporators  being  largely  used  for  concentration 
up  to  about  20  B^. 

Imperfect  exhaustion  is  one  of  the  most 

*  J.  See.  Chem.  Ind.  1895,  685;  1896, 116. 


serious  sources  of  waste  in  tanning,  and  the 
residues  deserve  more  careful  testing  than  is 
usuaUy  given  to  them. 

QtMnUUUive  determination  of  tannina, — 
Many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the 
purpose,  several  of  which  are  capable  of  anplica- 
tion  under  special  conditions,  but  the  only  two 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  general  practical 
work,  and  are  both  valuable  for  different  pur- 
poses, are  the  hide-powder  method,  whicn  is 
the  gradual  development  of  the  work  of  several 
chemists,  amonff  whom  Simand  may  be  specially 
mentioned,  and  the  permanganate  and  indigo 
process  of  LSwenthal. 

The  first  of  these  permits  an  actual  gravi- 
metric determination  of  the  matters  absoroable 
by  hide,  but  these  include  colouring  matters, 
acids,  and  other  substances  not  strict^  tannins. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  absorption  of  these 
matters  is  lessened  by  a  light  preliminary 
chroming  of  the  hide-powder,  and  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  method  is  purely 
empirical,  and  must  therefore  be  carried  out 
with  absolute  adherence  to  the  smallest  details 
if  comparable  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Leather  Trades  Chemists, 
which  is  the  official  standard  in  Europe  and  only 
differs  in  minor  details  from  that  of  the  American 
Leather  Chemists*  Association;  but  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Leather  Trades  Chemists 
has  recently  been  appointed,  who  are  working 
for  its  improvement.  Its  weakest  points  are 
the  large  proportion  of  non-tannins  absorbed 
even  by  clm)med  hide-nowder,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  so-called  'insoluble  matter,' 
largely  consisting  of  difficultly  soluble  tannins, 
which  will  be  removed  by  filtration.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  use  of  the  Berkefeld 
'candle'  will  be  abandoned. 

PreparcUion  of  infusion. — Such  a  quantity  of 
:  material  shall  be  employed  as  will  give  a  solution 
{  containing  as  nearly  as  possible  4  grams  of 
I  tanning  matter  per  litre,  and  not  less  than  3*5 
I  or  more  than  4*6  grams.    Liquid  extracts  shall 
I  be  weighed  in  a  basin  or  beaker  and  washed  with 
boiling  distilled  water  into  a  litre  fiask,  filled  up 
to  the  mark  with  boiling  water,  and  well  mixed, 
and  rapidly  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  17*6**, 
after  which  it  shall  be  accurately  made  up  to 
the  mark,  again  well  mixed,  and  filtration  at  once 
proceeded  with.    Sumach  and  myrobalans  ex- 
tracts should  be  dissolved  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Solid  extracts  shall  be  dissolved  by  stirring 
in  a  beaker  with  successive  quantities  of  boiling 
water,  the  dissolved  portions  beine  poured  into 
a  litre  flask,  and  the  undissolved  bemg  allowed 
to  settle  and  treated  with  further  portions  of 
boiling  water.    After  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
matter   is   dissolved   the   solution   is   treated 
similarly  to  that  of  a  liquid  extract. 

Solid  tanning  materials  previously  ground 
till  they  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  6  wires 
per  centimetre,  are  extoicted  in  Koch's  or 
Procter's  extractor  with  500  c.c.  of  water  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  and  the  extrac- 
tion continued  with  boiling  water  till  the  flltrate 
amounts  to  1  litre.  It  is  desirable  to  aUow  the 
material  to  soak  for  some  hours  before  com- 
mencing the  percolation  which  should  occupy 
not  less  than  3  hours,  so  as  to  extract  the  maxi- 
mum of  tannin.    Any  remaining  solubles  in  the 
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material  must  be  neglected,  or  reported  sepa- 
rately as  *  difficultly  soluble  '  substances.  The 
volume  of  liquid  in  the  flask  must  be  made  up 
accurately  to  1  litre  after  cooUng 

The  toial  solids  mudt  be  determined  by 
drying  a  weighed  portion  of  the  material,  or  a 
measured  portion  of  its  uniform  turbid  solution, 
at  a  temperature  between  98*5°  and  100°  in 
shallow  flat-bottomed  bafiins,  which  shall  after- 
wards be  dried  till  constant  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  cooled  before  weighing  for  not 
less  than  20  minutes  in  an  air-tight  desiccator 
over  dry  calcium  chloride.  Moisivre  is  the 
difference  between  100  and  the  percentage  of 
total  solids,  and  insoluhles  the  difference  between 
the  ioUd  solids  and  total  solubles. 

Filtration. — The  infusion  shall  be  filtered  till 
optically  clear  (see  below).  No  correction  for 
absorption  is  needed  for  the  Berkefeld  candle, 
or  for  S.  &  S.  690  paper  if  a  sufficient  quantity 
(250-300  CO.)  is  rejected  before  measuring  the 
quantity  for  evaporation ;  and  the  solution  may 
be  passed  through  repeatedly  to  obtain  a  clear 
filtrate.  If  other  methods  of  filtration  are 
employed  the  average  correction  necessary  must 
be  determined  in  the  following  manner.  About 
500  c.c.  of  the  same  or  a  similar  tanning  solution 
is  filtered  perfectly  clear,  and  after  thorough 
mixing  50  c.c.  is  evaporated  to  determine  *  total 
soluble  No.  1/  The  remainder  is  now  filtered 
in  the  exact  method  for  which  the  correction  is 
required  (time  of  contact  and  volume  rejected 
being  kept  as  constant  as  possible),  and  50  c.c.  is 
evaporated  to  determine  *  total  soluble  No.  2.* 
The  difference  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  the 
correction  sought,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  total  solubles  found  in  analysis. 
An  alternative  method  of  determining  correction, 
which  is  equally  accurate  and  often  more  con- 
venient, is  to  filter  a  portion  of  the  tanning 
solution  through  the  Berkefeld  candle  tiU 
optically  clear,  which  can  generaUy  be  accom- 
plished by  rejecting  300  or  400  c.c.  and  returning 
the  remaining  filtrate  rei)eatedly;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  evaporate  50  c.c.  of  clear  filtrate 
obtained  by  the  method  for  which  correction  is 
required,  when  the  difference  between  the 
residues  will  be  the  correction  sought. 

(Note. — It  is  obvious  that  an  average  correc- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  at  least  5  determina- 
tions. It  will  be  found  that  this  is  approxi- 
mately constant  for  all  materials,  and  amounts 
in  the  case  of  S.  &  8.  605, 150  c.c.  being  rejected, 
to  about  5  mgr.  per  50  c.c.  and  where  2  grams  of 
kaolin  are  employed  in  addition,  to  7|  mgr. 
The  kaolin  must  be  previously  washed  with 
75  c.c.  of  the  same  liquor,  which  is  allowed  to 
stand  15  minutes  and  then  poured  off.  Paper 
605  has  a  special  absorption  for  a  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  often  contained  in  sulphited  extracts.) 

The  total  solubles  must  be  determined  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
solution  previously  filtered  till  optically  clear 
both  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light ;  that  is, 
a  bright  object  such  as  an  electric  light  filament 
must  be  distinctly  visible  through  at  least  5  cm. 
thickness,  and  a  layer  of  1  cm.  deep  in  a  beaker 
placed  in  a  good  hght  on  black  glass  or  black 
glazed  paper  must  appear  dark  and  free  from 
opalescence  when  viewed  from  above. 

Hide-powder  shall  be  of  woolly  texture, 
thoroughly    delimed,    preferably    with    hydro- 


chloric acid,  and  shall  not  require  more  than 
5  C.C.  or  less  than  2-5  c.c  of  N/10  NaOH  or 
KOH  to  produce  a  permanent  pink  with  phenol- 
phthalein  on  6. J  grams  of  the  dry  powder  sus- 
pended in  water.  If  the  acidity  does  not  fall 
within  these  limits,  it  must  be  corrected  by 
soaking  the  powder  before  chroming  for  20 
minutes  in  16-12  times  its  weight  of  water  to 
which  the  requisite  calculated  quantity  of 
standard  alkali  or  acid  has  been  added.  The 
hide-powder  must  not  swell  in  chroming  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  difficult  the  necessary 
squeezins  to  70-75  p.c.  of  water,  and  must  be 
sufficiency  free  from  soluble  organic  matter  to 
render  it  possible  in  the  ordinary  washing  to 
reduce  the  total  solubles  in  a  blank  experiment 
with  distilled  water  below  5  mgr  per  100  c.c. 
The  powder  when  sent  out  from  the  makers 
shall  not  contain  more  than  12  p.c.  of  moisture, 
and  shall  be  sent  out  in  air-tight  tins. 

The  detannisation  shall  be  carried  out  in  the 
following  manner: — 

The  moisture  in  the  air-dried  powder  is 
determined  and  the  quantity  equal  to  6*5  grams 
actual  dry  hide-powder  is  calciUated,  which  will 
be  practically  constant  if  the  powder  be  kept  in 
an  air-tight  vessel.  Any  multiple  of  this  quan- 
tity is  taken  according  to  the  number  of  analyses 
to  be  made,  and  moistened  with  approximately 
ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water.  *  0-2  gram 
per  hundred  of  dry  powder  of  crystallised 
chromic  chloride  CrCl^eHjO  *  is  now  dissolved 
in  water  and  made  basic  with  0-6  gram  NagCO^ 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  11*25  c.c.  of  N/1 
solution,  thus  making  the  salt  correspond  to  the 
formula  CrtCl,(OH),.  This  solution  is  added 
to  the  powder  and  the  whole  churned  slowly  for 
1  hour.  In  laboratories  when  analyses  are  fre- 
quently made  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  a 
10  p.c.  stock  solution,  made  by  dissolving  100 
grams  of  CrCI^dHjO  in  a  little  distilled  water  in 
a  litre  flask,  and  very  slowly  adding  a  solution 
containing  30  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  car- 
bonate, with  constant  stirring,  finally  making 
up  to  mark  with  distilled  water  and  well  mixing. 
Of  this  solution,  20  c.c.  per  100  grams  or  1*3  c.c. 
per  6*5  grams  of  dry  powder  should  be  used.* 

At  the  end  of  one  hour,  the  powder  is 
squeezed  in  linen  to  free  it  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  residual  liquor,  and  washed  and  squeezed 
repeatedly  with  distilled  water,  until  on  adding 
to  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  1  drop  of  10  p.c.  KgCrO^ 
and  4  drops  N/IO  AgNO,,  a  brick-red  colour 
appears.  Four  or  five  squeezings  are  usually 
sufficient.  Such  a  filtrate  cannot  contain  more 
than  0-001  gram  of  NaCl  in  50  c.c. 

The  powder  is  then  squeezed  to  contain 
70-75  p.c.  water,  and  the  whole  weighed.  The 
quantity  Q  containing  6*5  grams  dry  hide  is 
thus  found,  weighed  out  and  added  immediately 
to  100  c.c.  of  the  unfiltered  tannin  infusion  along 
with  (26-6-Q)  of  distilled  water.  The  whole  is 
corked  up  and  agitated  for  15  minutes  in  a 
rotating  bottle  at  not  less  than  60  revolutions 

^  Very  woolly  powders  require  slightly  more  than 
10  times  their  weight  of  water.  A  powder  may  be 
considered  '  woolly '  if  it  cannot  be  poured  like  sand 
from  a  beaker.— H.R.P. 

■  '  Chrom-eesquichlorid  cryst,'  Kahlbaum.  Satis- 
factxny  cluomic  chloride  may  now  be  obtained  from  the 
*  British  Drug  Houses. ' 

•  The  solution  sometimes  changes  colour  slightly  by 
keeping;  but  this  has  been  shown  to  have  no  influence 
on  resulte.— H.R.P.      Digitized  by  VjWWV  IVL 
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per  minute.  It  in  then  squeezed  immediately 
through  linen,  stirred  and  filtered  through  a 
folded  filter  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  entire 
filtrate,  returning  until  olear,  and  60  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  and  reckoned  as  50  c.c.  or 
the  residue  of  50  c.c.  is  multiplied  by  J.  The 
non-tannin  filtrate  must  give  no  turbidity  with 
a  drop  of  a  1  p.c.  gelatin  10  p.c.  salt  solution. 

One  gram  of  kaolin  free  from  solubles  must 
bo  used  either  bv  mixing  it  with  the  hide- 
powder  in  the  shaking  bottle  or  with  the  liquid 
before  filtration. 

AU  evaporations  shall  be  rapidly  conducted 
at  steam  temperature  in  shallow,  fiat-bottomed 
basins  of  not  less  than  6*5  cm.  diameter  to 
apparent  dryness;  and  shall  be  subsequently 
dried  between  98  6°  and  100**  in  a  water 'or 
steam  oven  until  of  constant  weight,  and  shall 
be  afterwards  cooled  in  small  air-tight  desiccators 
over  dry  calcium  chloride  for  at  least  20  minutes, 
and  then  weighed  rapidly.  Not  more  than  two 
basins  shall  be  placed  in  one  desiccator,  and  the 
basins  must  not  be  wiped  After  removal  from 
the  desiccator.  The  residue  is  *  non-tannins.* 
The  difference  between  these  and '  total  solubles/ 
is  *  tanning  matters.' 

The  Ldwenthal  method  is  volumetric,  and, 
as  very  much  weaker  infusions  can  be  employed, 
a  larger  quantity  of  water  can  be  used  in  extrac- 
tion, or  it  may  be  applied  to  very  weak  infusions 
without  concentration.  It  has  gone  out  of  use 
for  commercial  analysis,  but  the  comparison  of 
its  results  with  the  ■hide-powder  method  is 
sometimes  useful  in  the  detection  of  mixtures  in 
extracts ;  and  as  a  control  method  in  tanning 
{cp,  Proeter  and  Hirst,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1900, 
294). 

The  method  depends  on  the  oxidation  of  the 
tannin  by  permanganate  in  presence  of  excess 
of  sulphonated  indigo,  which  serves  both  as  an 
indicator  and  regulator  of  the  reaction. 

The  indigo  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
5  grams  of  pure  sodium  or  potassium  indigo- 
Bulphonate  (Gehe's  Carminum  caend.  op,  answers 
well)  in  a  litre  of  distilled  water,  adding  50  c.c. 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  filtering ;  or  a 
solution  of  1  gram  'Indigo  pure  B.  A.  S.  F.' 
may  be  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  made  up  to  1  litre  with 
water  and  a  further  25  c.c.  of  acid.  Samples 
which  give  a  brownish  instead  of  a  pure  yellow 
solution  after  oxidation  are  useless.  The 
solutions  keep  well,  but  the  weak  permanganate 
is  best  made  up  as  required,  by  diluting  100  c.c. 
of  a  5  gram  per  litre  solution  to  1  litre. 

The  titration  is  best  carried  out  in  a  beaker 
of  750-1000  c.c.  capacity  placed  on  a  white 
tile;  and  if  many  titrations  are  to  bo  made, 
should  be  provided  with  a  screw-vaned  stirrer 
driven  by  a  turbine  or  other  motor ;  but  in  any 
case  the  stirring  must  be  vigorous  and  constant. 
20-25  c.c.  of  the  indigo  solution,  according  to  its 
strength,  and  400  c.c.  of  good  water  free  from 
organic  impurity  are  introduced  into  the 
beaker,  and  permanganate  solution  is  added 
from  the  burette  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  dropped  ; 
until  near  the  end-point.  Uniformity  in  stirring 
and  in  the  rate  of  dropping  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. 

The  colour  changes  first  to  green,  and  then 
to  pure  yellow,  and  as  it  approaches  the  latter, 
the  flow  must  be  checked  and  the  last  drops 


added  very  cautiously.  The  quantity  of  per- 
manganate used  will  be  that  required  to  oxidise 
the  indigo.  If  the  process  be  now  repeated 
with  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  the  tannin  infusion, 
the  excess  required  to  destroy  the  blue  will 
correspond  to  that  required  to  oxidise  the 
astringents  added,  and  must  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  that  required  for  the  indigo  alone.  A 
second  estimation  should  not  differ  from  the 
first  by  more  than  0*1  c.c. ;  and  the  results 
added  together  will  correspond  to  the  total 
astringents  in  10  c.c.  of  the  infusion.  But  as 
gallic  acid  and  other  bodies  always  present  in 
tanning  materials  are  oxidised  like  tannin 
itself,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  second  titration 
after  removing  the  tannin,  and  estimate  by  loss. 
For  this  purpose  hide  powder,  either  white  or 
chromed,  may  be  used  as  in  the  previously 
described  process,  or  to  50  c.c.  of  the  liquor 
25  c.c.  of  a  fresh  2  p.c.  gelatin  solution  and 
25  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  containing 
50  C.C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  per  litre. 
The  mixture  is  shaken  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
kaolin  for  15  minutes,  filtered,  and  10  c.c. 
titrated.  The  results  of  the  gelatin  method 
in  the  separation  of  gallic  from  gallotannic  acid 
:  are  nearly  exact,  but  probably  by  a  compensa- 
tion of  errors. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  pure  tannins 
against  which  to  standardise  the  results,  which 
can  only  be  compared  with  others  obtained  by  a 
precisely  similar  mode  of  titration,  pure  recrys- 
tallised  gallic  acid  has  been  found  the  most 
convenient  and  reliable  standard,  5  c.c.  of  a 
freshly  made  solution  of  0*1  gram  pef  litre 
being  titrated  in  place  of  the  tanm'n  solution. 
If  it  be  desired  to  calculate  from  gallic  acid  to 
the  results  of  the  gravimetric  method,  the 
following  figures  may  be  employed,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  except  in  the  case  of 
gallotannic  acid  the  comparison  is  not  with  a 
chemical  individual,  and  the  results  only  repre- 
sent an  average.  1  gram  gallic  acid =1-34  gram 
gallotannic  acid,  1*65  gram  of  the  tanning 
matter  of  chestnut  wood,  1*89  gram  of  that  of 
oak  wood,  1*73  gram  of  myrobalan,  1*69  gram  of 
quebracho,  and  averaging  all  ordinary  materials 
1  -76  gram.  Further  details  are  given  by  Procter 
and  Hirst  (^c.). 

Tannage  of  aoU,  leather.  As  this  is  a  simple 
and  typical  case  of  vegetable  tanning  it  may  be 
described  in  some  detail.  Knapp,  in  his  classical 
essay  on  the  Nature  and  Methods  of  Tanning 
(Natur  und  Wesen  der  Gerberei,  Munich,  1858), 
adduces  reasons  for  believing  that  leather  is  not 
an  actual  chemical  combination  of  the  gelatinous 
fibres  of  the  hide  with  tannin,  but  rather  that  the 
action  is  a  surface  one  in  which  they  are  coated 
with  an  insoluble  matter  which  protects  and 
makes  them  resistant  to  solvents  and  decay. 
Though  this  conclusion  is  not  wholly  true,  it  at 
le€kst  describes  a  reaction  which  is  specially  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  sole  leather.  Whether  the 
actual  conversion  of  hide  fibre  into  leather  is  the 
result  of  a  strictly  chemical  combination,  or  of 
the  formation  of  "an  adsorption  compound,  its 
solidification  is  certainly  largely  a  case  of  surface- 
action.  It  has  been  said  that  both  acids  and 
aUcalis  swell  the  fibrous  bundles  and  split 
them  into  finer  fibrils,  so  offering  a  larger  surface 
and  more  finely  divided  texture,  and  to  produce 
a  heavy  and  solid  tannage  it  lb  found  necessary 
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th»t  this  should  take  place  either  before  or 
during  the  tanning  process.  The  English  sole- 
leather  tanner  usually  accomplishes  it  by  the 
action  of  hme  in  depilation  ;  the  American,  who 
unhairs  by  sweating,  has  to  secure  it  by  a 
separate  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  while  in 
other  oases  where  sulphides  or  low  liming  are  the 
agents  of  depilation,  it  is  partly  accomplished  by 
these  and  partly  by  the  organic  acids  present  in 
the  earlier  tanning  liquors.  The  avoidance  of 
stale  or  old  limes  is  important,  as  they  plump 
badly  and  cause  serious  loss  of  weight,  but 
sodium  sulphide  is  useful  as  shortening  the 
process.  When  a  hide  swollen  with  lime  is 
brought  into  tanning  liquors  the  weak  acids 
present  rapidly  neatralise  the  alkali,  and  the 
hide,  previously  plump  and  firm,  becomes  soft 
and  flaccid  and  falls  in  thickness.  If  little  acid 
is  present  in  proportion  to  tannin  this  action 
takes  place  very  gradually,  and  the  tannin 
penetrates  rapidly  in  the  alkaline  state  of  the 
hide,  but  does  not  tan  or  fix  the  fibre,  but  when 
it  is  subsequently  swollen  bv  acids  a  plump  rapid 
tannage  is  obtiuned,  which,  however,  is  often 
deficient  in  colour  from  the  tendency  of  the 
lime  to  form  tannates  which  darken  in  drying. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hide,  comparatively 
freed  from  lime,  is  brought  into  liquors  where 
acid  predominates  over  tannin,  the  tissue,  at 
first  soft  and  llaccid,  swells  gradually  and  com- 
bines with  the  taunin  in  an  acid  conmtion,  again 
producing  a  plump  leather  and  of  good  colour, 
since  lime  tannates  are  easily  soluble  in  the 
acids  present.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unswollen  hide  comes  into  liquors  which  have 
insufficient  acid  to  plump  it,  or  if,  having  been 
swollen  by  lime,  it  is  allowed  to  fall  back  as 
before  described,  the  tannin  will  fix  it  in  this 
fallen  condition,  and  it  will  be  impossible  after- 
wards to  plump  it  Qr  to  make  thick  leather. 

(The  free  acid  capable  of  dissolving  lime 
tannate  in  a  liquor  is  easily  determined  directly 
by  adding  saturated  lime-water  from  a  burette 
to  a  measured  quantity  of  liquor,  till  it  forms  a 
permanent  cloudiness ;  10  cc  of  liquor  should 
require  from  5  to  16  c.c.  Some  of  the  acids 
wMch  dissolve  lime  are  too  weak  to  produce  any 
perceptible  plumping  effect  on  the  pelt.) 

For  common  sole  and  strap  leather  the  first 
of  these  methods  mav  be  adopted  with  satis- 
factory resulto,  though  a  previous  deUming  of 
the  surface  with  weak  solutions  of  boric,  acetic, 
lactic,  or  some  other  weak  acid  is  becoming 
inereasingly  common.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
hides  or  'butts*  (from  which  the  bellies  and 
shoulders  have  been  trimmed  in  the  beam-house) 
are  simply  suspended  in  limy  water  to  remove 
the  scud  and  loosely  adhering  lime,  and  are  then 
brought  into  weak  liquors,  which  have  already 
lost  most  of  their  strength  in  previous  use,  and 
which  may  advantageously  contain  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  gambier,  which  has  the 
property  of  colouring  quickly  without  much 
contracting  or  drawing  the  gram.  These  liquors 
should  be  contained  in  deep  pits  in  which  the 
hides  may  be  freely  suspended,  if  possible  with- 
out touching  each  other,  and  in  which  they  may 
be  kept  in  constant  motion,  at  least  for  tlie  first 
day,  without  ezposuze  to  the  air,  which  would 
darken  them  by  oxidising  the  alkaline  t^nn^toa. 
This  is  best  aocomplisheid  by  suspension  from 
frames  to  which  an  oscillating  or  traversing 
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motion  is  given 
quently  by  hand  will 

The  butts  or  hides  rapidly  colour,  and  must 
be  moved  gradually  forward  into  stronger 
liquors  as  the  grain  becomes  set.  It  is  difficult 
at  this  stage  to  state  the  suitable  strength  of 
liquor,  ?ince  the  specific  gravity  of  these  old 
liquors  depends  more  on  the  impurities  than  on 
the  tannin  present,  but  they  may  range  from 
16''  to  20' of  the  barkometer  (sp.gr.  1-015-1 -020) 
or  even  more  in  mixed  tannage,  and  the  liquor 
should  contain  no  acids  strong  enough  to  redden 
methyl-orange,  but  should  give  a  purplish-red 
to  litmus  paper. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  desired  to  make  a 
leather  of  first-rate  colour  and  quality,  the  hides 
should  be  freed  as  perfectly  as  possible  from 
Ume  by  scuddiim  and  the  use  of  some  of  the 
other  methods  already  mentioned,  and  should 
come  into  weak  liquors  of  oak  bark,  gambier, 
or  other  bright-coloured  materials,  which  must 
contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  free  acid  to 
prevent  entirely  the  rapid  coloration  which 
has  been  mentioned;  the  butts  should  colour 
much  more  slowly  and  then  take  rather  a 
brown  than  an  orange  tint.  This  acidity  may 
be  obtained  by  using  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
process  such  materials  as  ferment  and  produce 
acetic  and  other  acids,  as  for  instance  light  oak 
bark  and  myrobalans,  but  it  will  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  secure  sufficient  without  the  direct 
addition  of  acetic  or  other  vegetable  acid. 
Mineral  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric, must  be  avoided ;  but  formic,  butyric, 
and  lactic  acids  are  suitable,  and  oxalic  acid  may 
be  used  in  small  quantities  to  remove  lime  and 
to  liberate  the  natural  acids  with  which  it  waa 
combined.  The  goods  must  gradually  be  moved 
into  stronger  liquors,  but  care  must  be  taken 
throughout  to  keep  the  acid  in  excess  of  the 
tannin,  so  that  the  butts  gradually  plump  up 
and  remain  plump,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  so  far  as  swelling  is  concerned,  acid 
and  tannin  are  antagonistic.  Putrid  or  stale 
liquors  (wtiioh  are  often  styled  *sour*  but 
contain  little  or  no  acid)  must  be  sedulously 
avoided  in  every  sort  of  sole-leather  tanning. 
The  great  importance  of  the  exact  'true 
acidity '  (H  ion  concentration)  is  more  and 
more  recognised. 

In  the  American  treatment  of  *  acid  *  sweat- 
leather  the  sides  are  usually  slightly  coloured 
before  plumping  in  a  sweet  and  moderately 
strong  hemlock  Uquor,  and  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  used  with  water  only,  but  if  the  colouring 
and  plumping  are  done  together,  a  sweet  fresh 
hemlock  liquor  is  used  with  the  vitriol  so  as  to 
tan  the  grain  before  it  is  much  affected  by  the 
,  acid.     The  butts  receive  all  their  plumping  in 
I  this  acid  vat,  and  are  then  tanned  in  liquors 
i  which  contain  no  vitriol.      Good  results  are  not 
I  usually    attained   by  adding  vitriol   in    small 
I  quantities  to  the  *  handler  liquors.' 
I        After  the  colour  is  fully  set,  and  the  butts  by 
i  whatever  method   are  fairly  plumped  in  the 
i  suspenders,  the  rest  of  the  process  is  very  simple. 
The  butts  are  laid  flat  in '  handler '  pits,  generally 
with  liquor  only,  but  sometimes  with  a  little 
solid  dusting  material  as  the  butts  eet  forward. 
In  these  pits  the  goods  are  handlea  once  a  day 
or   oftener,    and   the    liquors   are    constantly 
changed  and  strengthened.     TMsij^Lia  the 
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early  layers)  is  the  stage  in  which  hemlock  and 
other  dark-coloured  materials  can  be  introduced 
with  least  injurious  e£fect.  Instead  of  this  pit- 
tannage  in  the  middle  stage,  drumming  with 
much  stronger  liquors  comes  more  and  more 
into  use,  greatly  shortening  the  time  required^ 
though  possibly  with  some  loss  of  quality ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  generally  used  as  a  secret 
process.  When  the  butts  are  coloured  quite 
through,  they  are  placed  in  'layers,'  with 
stronger  liquor  and  sdid  tanning  material,  bucIk 
as  mimosa  bark,  myrobalans,  and  yalonia, 
strewed  between  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  periods  of  from  1  to  6 
weeks,  according  to  fhe  age  and  character  of 
the  goods  and  the  practice  of  the  tanner.  This 
is  repeated  till  the  goods  are  fully  tanned,  when 
they  are  raised  and  drained*  or  sometimes 
washed  from  adhering  'dust*  and  strong 
liquor  in  a  warm  sumach  or  myrobalans  liquor, 
or  are  *  vatted.*  This  process*  consists  in  sus- 
pension in  a  strong  b'quor  made  with  bisulphited 
or  *  bleaching '  extract,  or,  preferably  with 
heradol  D  (one  of  StiamVs  *s^tans*).  They 
axe  then  taken  up  into  the  drying  lofta,  where 
they  customarily  receive  a  slight  oihng  ainl  are 
hung  up  until  about  half  dry.  They  are  then 
laid  in  a  pile  to  soften  and  equalise  the  moisture 
(*  sammed  *),  and  the  grain  is  struck  out  either 
by  hand  with  the  '  pin '  (a  two-handled  knife 
with  a  triangular  blade),  or  more  generally  by 
machine ;  again  slightly  oiled,  somewhat  further 
dried,  and  rolled  twice  and  finally  dried  off  in  a 
warm  loft.  The  exact  dryness  or  *  temper  *  for 
the  different  operations  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  but  is  not  easy  to  descril^  in 
writing,  and  it  is  besides  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  tannage.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  improve 
the  colour  of  the  srain  by  washing  it  with  an 
aniline  or  other  colour  in  the  interval  between 
striking  and  rolling  *  off.*  In  place  of  'striking  * 
simple  rolling  with  a  rolling  machine  is  coming 
■  more  and  more  into  use. 

Dressing  leather.  Hides  intended  for 
*  shaved  *  hides  are  generally  Hght,  not  exceeding 
60  lbs.  in  raw  weight ;  those  for  *  dressing '  or 
'common*  hides  may  be  somewhat  heavier. 
They  are  unbailed  with  lime  and  bated  with 
hen  or  pigeon  dung,  and  'shaved'  hides  are 
shaved  over  the  thick  parts  of  the  butt  with  a 
ourrier's  knife,  the  edge  of  which  is  turned  in  a 
peculiar  way,  and  sharpened  with  a  slender  steel. 
They  are  coloured  by  frequent  handling,  or 
better  by  the  use  of  a  vat  agitated  by  a  rotatory 
paddle  wheel,  in  a  sweet  liquor  sufficiently  strong 
to  colour  and  set  the  grain  in  a  distended  con- 
dition, so  that,  as  the  inner  portions  swell  in 
thickness  and  shrink  in  area  from  the  weak 
acidity  of  the  liquors,  it  becomes  wrinkled  up 
into  a  network  of  fine  furrows.  At  this  stsjge 
hides  are  often  split  with  a  reciprocatinff  knife 
machine  into  'grains,*  which  are  finished  in 
various  ways,  and  'fleshes,*  which  when  good 
are  usually  '  waxed.'  After  this  the  tannage  is 
conductecf  similarly  to  that  of  sole  leather,  but 
with  much  weaker  Uqnors  and  tanning  materials, 
selected  to  produce  a  soft  and  pliable  leather. 
Any  considerable  acidity  of  the  liquors  which 
would  swell  the  hide  and  produce  a  hard  leather 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  while  stale  and  so- 
called  '  sour  *  liquors  will  soften  and  supplement 
the  action  of  the  bate,  of  course  at  the  cost  of  a 


further  loss  of  weight  and  firmness.  In  the  shed, 
dressing  hides  are  simply  oiled  and  dried,  but 
it  is  now  more  general  to  curry  them  wet  out  of 
the  pits,  an  operation  which  is  rather  mechanical 
than  chemical,  but  which  consists  in  scouring  out 
the  bloom  or  deposit  of  ellagic  acid  which  has 
formed  in  the  surface,  shaving  down,  and  treat- 
ing with  oil  and  tallow.  The  '  stuffing '  or  im- 
pregnation with  fats  may  be  done  by  coating 
the  moistened  leather  on  one  or  both  sides  with 
'  dubbing,*  a  pasty  mixture  of  tallow  and  oil  of 
which  the  more  liquid  part  is  slowly  absorbed ; 
but  it  is  now  more  usual  to  place  the  moistened 
leather  in  a  warmed  rotating  drum,  and  run  in 
the  melted  fats,  which  are  absorbed  in  about 
20  minutes.  The  mechanical  processes  are  now 
almost  entirely  done  by  machines. 

Enamelled,  paten]^  or  Japanned  leather. 
These  names  are  applied  to  the  various  kinds  of 
leather  which  are  finished  with  a  bright  water- 
proof surface  simiUlr  to  the  lacquered  work  of 
the  Japanese,  the  first  generally  denoting  leather 
so  finished  on  the  grain  side,  and  with  a  grained 
surface.  The  colour  is  commonly,  but  not 
invariably,  black.  The  leather  may  be  tanned 
with  a  variety  of  materials,  but  must  be  well 
scoured  and  curried  with  but  little  oil  or  degras, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  hides  should  be  well 
freed  from  grease  by  careful  scudding  before 
tanning,  and  now  usualljr  by  the  use  of  petroleum 

?)irit  or  other  solvents  in  a  suitable  apparatus, 
he  skins  are  stretched  on  boards  or  frames,  and 
coated  with  a  linseed  oil  varnish  boiled  with 
Prussian  blue,  and  sometimes  lampblack,  and 
other  pigments.  The  colour  of  the  japan  is  not 
blue,  but  a  brown-black,  and  the  iron  of  the 
Prussian  blue  acts  not  only  as  a  colouring 
matter,  but  as  a  drier.  The  frames  are  then 
slid  into  grooves  in  a  sort  of  closet  heated  by 
steam  to  40**-60*',  and  when  the  coat  is  diy 
the  process  is  repeated  tiU  the  requisite  thick- 
ness is  obtained,  each  coat  being  smoothed  with 
pumice  before  applying  the  next.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  'japan  is  frequently  finally 
hardened  in  the  sun,  and  ultraviolet  rays  from 
the  mercury  lamp  have  been  successfuUy  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  American  tanners 
are  particularly  sldlful  in  treating  large  thin 
hides  in  this  way.  They  are  divided  by  the 
splitting  machine  into  several  thicknesses,  and 
both  the  grain  and  flesh  splits  are  frequently 
enamelled,  the  flesh  split  receiving  a  preliminary 
coating  of  thick  boiled  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
to  form  a  sort  of  artificial  grain.  In  recent 
times  nitrocellulose  solutions  have  been  largely 
used  to  replace  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  linseed 
oil  composition. 

Horoeco,  when  genuine,  is  produced  from 
goat-skins,  but  an  article  of  equal  quality  is 
made  from  the  rough-haired  or  *  blue- back  ' 
seal,  and  an  inferior  description,  called  '  French 
morocco,'  from  sheep-skins.  The  skins  are  un- 
haired  by  liming,  puered  with  dog-dung,  and 
passed  through  a  bran  drench,  and  are  tanned 
with  sumach,  first  in  paddle- tumblers,  and  then 
in  handlers.  With  sheep-skins  the  process  is 
frequently  much  hastened  by  sewing  them  into 
bags,  which  are  filled  with  sumach  liquor  and 
a  little  air,  and  are  floated  in  a  sumach  bath 
and  then  laid  on  a  shelf  to  drain  and  press. 
After  a  day's  treatment  they  are  again  filled 
with  a  fresh  sumach  liquor,  and  this  is  usually 
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sufficient  to  complete  the  tannage.  When 
dried,  these  are  called  *  crust-roans.'  The  dye- 
ing is  done  either  by  brushing  on  a  table,  or 
by  folding  down  the  back,  or  pairing,  so  as  to 
protect  the  flesh  side  as  much  as  possible,  and 
drawing  through  a  dye- bath,  which  is  generally 
of  aniline  colours  or  dye-woods.  In  more  recent 
times  the  natural  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  artificial  (coal-tar)  colours,  and 
the  dyeing  is  frequently  done  in  a  paddle  vat  or 
in  a  drum.  The  grain  receives  a  slight  glaze  of 
albumen  and  is  polished  by  glazing  maclunes  by 
friction  under  agate,  glass,  or  hard  wood,  and 
is  sometimes  impressed  with  an  artificial  grain 
by  engraved  or  electrotyped  rollers ;  the  grain 
being  afterwards  raised  or  improved  by  the 
operation  known  as  *  boarding.* 

Russia  leather  is  tanned  with  willow,  birch, 
and  probably  •  other  barks,  and  is  dyed  with 
Brazil  wood  grounded  with  stannic  chloride. 
Its  peculiar  odour  is  due  to  the  essential  oil  of 
birch-bark  tar,  which  is  applied  during  the 
finishing  process.  Many  imitations  made  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  are  scented  by  a 
small  proportion  of  this,  applied  mixed  with  oil, 
to  the  flesh-side. 

'  Chamob '  or  wash-leather  is  a  totaUy 
different  product  from  those  which  have  been 
already  described.  The  ordinary  article  is  made 
from  the  flesh-splits  of  sheep-skins,  and  is 
thoroughly  limed  so  as  to  dissolve  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  cementing  substance  of  the  fibres, 
and  so  produce  softness.  The  lime  is  then  re- 
moved by  a  short  bran-drench,  and  after  the 
superfluous  moisture  has  been  pressed  out,  the 
skins  are  oiled  on  a  table  with  fish  or  whale  oil, 
folded  in  cushions,  and  worked  under  fulling 
stocks  for  2  to  3  hours,  and  then  shaken  out 
and  hung  up  for  a  short  time  to  cool  and  partially 
dry.  (In  England  the  oil  is  usually  gradually 
added  during  stocking.)  The  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again  until  the  water  has  been  entirely 
replaced  by  oil,  and  they  are  then  laid  in  a  pile 
in  a  warm  place,  when  a  sort  of  fermentation 
takes  place  with  a  considerable  production  of 
heat  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oil.  and  the 
skins  take  a  yellow  colour.  The  surplus  oil  is 
now  removed  either  by  pressure  ('  degras  ')  or  by 
washing  with  potash  or  soda  lye,  from  which 
*  sod  oil '  is  recovered  hy  neutralisation  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Though  it  is  not  known  what 
chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  fibres,  the 
leather  is  extraordinarily  resistant  -both  to 
boiling  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  yields  no 
gelatin  on  boiling.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  fibres  were  merely  coated  with  oxidised  oil- 
products,  but  this  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
the  leather  is  unaffected  by  alkalis  which  readily 
dissolve  oxidised  oils,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  tannage  is  due  to  aldehydic  products  of 
the  fatty  acids  and  glycerol.  Only  oils  of  which 
the  fatty  acids  have  unsaturated  double  bonds 
will  produce  the  result,  and  the  most  unsaturated 
are  the  most  effective.  Excellent  leathers  of  a 
chamois  tyixs  are  produced  by  direct  treatment 
with  formaldehyde  and  some  other  aldehydes  in 
a  solution  rendered  alkaline  by  sodium  carbonate 
(Payne  and  PuUmann's  patent,  2872, 1898). 

Crown  leather  (Preller's,  or  Helvetia  leather). 
This  leather,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  tough- 
ness, may  be  regarded  chemically  as  inter- 
mediate between  '  chamois '  and  kid,  as  it  is 


produced  by  the  action  of  oils  and  fats  in  con- 
junction with  an  albuminous  *  filling '  quite 
analogous  to  the  egg-yolks  and  flour  which  are 
used  in  the  kid  manufacture.  As  the  leather  is 
employed  for  belting,  picker  straps,  and  other 
mechanical  purposes,  well-flayed  hides  of 
medium  substance  are  most  suitably.  They 
are  unhaired  by  sulphides  or  sweating,  or  by  a 
very  short  liming  hastened  by  mechanical 
motion,  so  as  to  lessen  injury  to  the  fibre.  For 
^he  sake  of  appearance  they  are  often  grained 
and  coloured  by  working  for  1-2  hours  in  a 
paddle  tumbler  in  a  moderately  strong  chestnut, 
hemlock,  or  other  tanning  liquor.  They  are 
then  swollen  (if  not  unhaired  with  lime),  by 
paddUng  for  a  few  hours  with  about  31  oz.  of 
sulphuric  acid  per  hide,  washed  through  clean 
water,  and  hung  up  until  half  dry.  They  are 
next  spread  on  a  table  and  covered  on  the 
flesh  with  a  layer  of  tanning  paste  }  inch  thick. 
This  may  be  composed  of  7  parts  wheat  flour, 
7  parte  horse  grease,  1  part  salt,  and  1-2  parte 
teUow.  (Originally  ox-brains  were  used  in  the 
mixture,  but  are  not  necessary.)  They  are  then 
folded  in  bundles  and  are  placed  in  a  large  drum 
studded  with  pegs  inside,  and  warmed  by  the 
injection  of  moist  air  to  about  30''  or'40°,  fiwjcord- 
ing  to  the  hardness  of  the  fate  employed,  in 
which  they  are  worked  for  8-12  hours ;  at  the  • 
end  of  this  time  they  are  again  partiaUy  dried 
and  coated  with  the  fat-mixture,  and  the  process 
repeated  four  or  five  times.  The  hides  are  then 
washed  in  water,  and  sometimes  with  a  little 
soda,  and  are  curried  by  setting  out  on  both 
sides,  and  boarding  to  raise  the  grain.  The  yield 
is  only  about  30-40  p.c.  of  the  raw  weight  of  hide. 
Calf-  and  glove-kid.  As  it  is  impossible 
within  the  limite  of  this  article  to  give  working 
deteils  where  the  greatest  nicety  is  required 
in  every  stege  of  manufacture,  and  as  the 
general  outh'nes  are  the  same  in  both  these  pro- 
ducto,  it  must  suffice  to  take  them  together, 
briefly  indicating  how  the  different  qualities  of 
each  are  produced ;  especially  as  calf -kid  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  for  shoe  pur- 
poses by  chrome  leathers.  In  calf-kid  consider- 
able firmness  is  required,  together  with  great 
pliability,  whilst  in  glove-kid,  which  is  made 
from  actual  kid-skins,  as  well  as  to  a  large 
extent  from  fine  lambskins,  not  only  the  greatest 
softness,  but  the  property  of  stretehing  in  every 
direction  without  tendency  to  spring  back,  is 
essential.  This  characteristic  difference  is  due 
partly  to  the  different  character  of  the  skins 
employed,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case 
special  care  is  teken  in  the  beam-house  so  to 
dissolve  the  cementing  matter  of  the  tissue  that 
the  separate  fibres  can  move  over  each  other 
without  adherence.  Hence  the  calf-skins  are 
usually  unhaired  simply  by  a  rather  thorough 
liming,  whilst  the  kids  are  treated  with  limes 
which,  in  addition,  contain  realgar  (rod  sulphide 
of  arsenic),  which  is  mixed  with  the  hot  slaked 
lime.  In  each  case  the  skin  is  puered,  first 
with  a  bate  of  dogs'  dung,  and  then  with  a  bran 
drench  ;  and  in  both  cases,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  the  washing  and  working  on  the  oeam  is 
very  thorough,  since  unless  the  fat-glands  and 
scud  are  very  completely  got  rid  of,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dye  the  skins  unSormly  and  properly. 
The  tennage  is  effected  in  a  dmrn.  conteining 
a  mixture  of  flour,  alum,  salt,  and  egg-yolks. 
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with  an  addition  of  olive  oil,  being  in  prin- 
ciple a  combination  of  mineral  tannage  with 
that  of  oil  and  albumen  as  described  under 
*  crown  leather.'  After  tanning,  the  goods,- 
whether  for  shoe  or  glove  purposes,  are  dried, 
softened'by  *  staking  or  drawing  over  a  blunt 
knife,  and  ^aged*  by  keeping  at  least  a  few 
weeks  in  a  cool  warehouse  to  fix  the  tan.  Calf-kid 
is  then  damped  and  shaved  on  the  flesh,  and 
dyed  black  after  grounding  with  a  mixture  of 
stale  urine,  or  ammonia  and  potassium  dichro- 
mate  with  logwood,  sometimes  by  brushing,  and 
sometimes  by  folding  grain-side  out,  and  passing 
through  a  bath  of  the  dye-liquor,  and  tne  dye 
darkened  and  fixed  by  a  wash  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate.. The  skins  are  then  re-egged  to  restore 
the  egs,  &c.,  removed  in  washing  and  dyeing, 
partially  dried,  and  then  grounded  with  a 
moon-knife  (a  round  knife  with  a  central 
handle),  rubbed  over  the  grain  with  a  mixture  of 
wax,  soap,  and  gum,  and  ironed  to  give  them  a 
gloss,  hand  labour  being  almost  entirely  super- 
seded bv  machines. 

In  glove- kid  the  dyeing  process  is  much  more 
complicated,  and  most  of  the  tannage  is  washed 
put  with  warm  water,  which  necessitates  a 
second  feeding  in  the  drum  with  egg-yolk  and 
salt.  The  colours  are  produced  by  a  great 
variety  of  dyes  and  mordants,  among  which  the 
juices  of  a  variety  of  berries  may  be  mentioned. 
Aniline  dyes  are  rarely  used  alone,  but  are 
frequently  employed  a.s  a  final  wash  to  brighten 
the  colour.  After  dyeing,  the  skins  are  wrung 
out  or  *  sleeked '  out  with  a  brass  or  vulcanite 
sleeker  on  a  beam,  dried,  and  again  slightly 
damped  and  stretched  by  drawing  over  a  blunt 
knife  which  is  fixed  on  a  post;  an  operation 
which  is  called  *  staking.' 

Mineral  tanned  leather.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  not  only  aluminium  salts,  but 
those  of  iron  and  chromium  of  corresponding 
type  were  capable  of  producing  leather,  and 
as  early  as  1858,  Knapp  described  a  method 
of  chrome  tanning,  wmch  is  identical  with 
one  of  the  modem  processes ;  but  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  it  has  been  realised 
that  such  leathers  possess  valuable  properties, 
and  especially  as  regards  their  resistance  both 
to  hot  and  cold  water,  which  justify  the  much 
greater  expense  of  chrome  as  compared  with 
aluminium  salts.  It  is  quite  possible  to  pro- 
duce chrome  leathers  with  chrome  alum  and 
salt,  but  practically  Knapp's  suggestion  of 
forming  a  basic  salt  either  by  addition  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  the  solution  or  in  some 
other  way  is  always  employed  in  *  one-bath ' 
tannage ;  while  the  *  two- bath '  process  of 
August  Schultz,  which  curiously  came  into 
practical  use  before  that  of  Knapp,,  actually 
produced  a  basic  salt  in  the  skin,  by  treatment 
with  chromic  acid  and  its  subsequent  reduction 
with  acidified  sodium  thiosulphatc.  In  either 
case  the  salt  in  the  skin  afterwards  is  rendered 
still  more  basic  by  *  neutralisation '  with  dilute 
solutions  of  borax  or  some  other  weak  alkaline 
salt,  and  the  leather  is  afterwards  *'  fat- liquored  ' 
with  a  thin  emulsion  of  oil  and  soap,  dyed,  and 
subsequently  dried  out  and  softened  by  *  stak- 
ing '  by  machine. 

Iron  leathers  have  never  attained  any  com- 
mercial importance,  although  Knapp  spent 
time  and  money  in  trying  to  develop  them. 


Titanium  and  cerium  salts  have  been  shown  to 
possess  tanning  properties,  but  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Probably  most  salts  which 
produce  colloidal  precipitates  are  capable  of 
producing  a  sort  of  semi-mechanical  tannage. 

Investigations  on  chrome  tannage  have 
thrown  much  light  on  mineral  tannages  in  general. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  salts  are 
decomposed  by  hydrolysis,  and  the  acid  com- 
bining with  one  or  more  of  the  amino-groups 
to  form  a  gelatine  salt,  and  the  less  soluble 
basic  ion  a£orbed  by  the  large  surface  of  the 
separated  fibrils.  This  adsorption  is  probably 
partly  physical,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  a  salt  of  chromium  is  finally 
formed  with  the  gelatine  carboxyl  (A.  and  L. 
Lumiere  and  Seyewitz,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1903, 
iii,  29,  1077),  containing  3-3-3'5  p.c.  of  Cr,Oa 
on  the  gelatine.  Wilson  also  (J.  Amer.  Leather 
Chem.  Assoc.  1917, 108  ;  and  Collegium  (London) 
1917,  105)  gives  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
an  actual  compound  of  about  the  same  com- 
position is  formed  with  hide  fibre,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  beyond  this,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  chrome  oxide  or  a  basic  chrome  salt  may 
be  fixed  by  adsorption.  The  gelatine  compound 
is  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  is  decom- 
posed by  both  acids  and  alkalis.  Considerable 
doubt  exists  whether  the  so-called  basic  solu- 
tions of  chrome  salts  are  really  definite  salts, 
colloidal  solutions  of  chrome  oxide  in  the  normal 
salt,  or  salts  of  complex  ions.  Bassett  (J.  C  8. 
1903, 692)  shows  that  sulphuric  acid  contained  in 
the  solution  produced  by  reduction  of  dichromates 
with  SOj  no  longer  reacts  with  barium  chloride. 
For  practical  purposes  the  basicity  is  estimated 
by  hot  titration  with  NaOH,  and  compounds 
corresponding  to  CrCl^COH)  are  found  to  be 
suitable  for  sole-leather  tannage,  while  for  the 
finer  and  softer  leathers  they  are  advantageously 
somewhat  more  basic.  Hydroxy-acids  form 
complex  ions  with  Cr  which  do  not  tan,  and  a 
solution  of  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Rochelle 
salt)  will  remove  the  whole  of  the  Cr  from  chrome 
leather,  while  almost  the  whole  of  the  tartaric 
acid  can  be  recovered  by  suitable  acidification 
as  acid  potassium  tartrate  (Procter  and  Wilson, 
J.  Roc.  Chem.  Ind.  1916,  156).  Lamb  has  also 
patented  the  use  of  oxalic  acid  for  the  t>ame 
purpose. 

For  the  *  one-bath  '  process  of  tanning,  basic 
solutions  are  invariably  employed,  though  soft 
and  lightly  chromed  leathers  can  be  made  with 
normal  chrome  salts  by  the  addition  of  sufficient 
common  salt,  but  the  absorption  of  chrome  is 
limited  to  the  amount  rendered  basic  by  the 
absorption  of  acid  by  the  amino-groups  of  the 
skin  itself,  and  the  salt  is  necessary  to  prevent 
excessive  swelling.  Knapp  made  his  basic 
liquor  by  the  admtion  of  sodium  carbonate  to 
the  normal  salt,  Martin  Dennis  by  dissolving 
chromium  hydroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
adding  soda  if  necessary ;  and  liquors  suggested 
by  Procter  have  been  largely  used  in  which 
either  chrome  alum  solution  is  rendered  basic 
by  soda  or  bichromate  is  reduced  in  presence  of 
a  calculated  quantity  of  acid  by  sugar  or  glucose, 
for  which  other  inventors  have  substituted 
starch  and  glycerine.  Probably  the  best  basic 
liquor  is  that  recently  suggested  by  Procter, 
but  apparently  already  in  use  as  a  trade  secret 
by  certain  firms,  in  which  bichromate  Ls  reduced 
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directly  by  gaseous  sulphurous  acid.  If  ihe 
reaction  is  complete  the  equation  is 

Na,Cr,07+3H,SO, 

=Na,S04+Cr,(S04)20H+3(H,0) 

but  it  is  certainly  an  equilibrium  reaction,  and 
if  SO,  is  present  in  large  excess,  Bassett's 
equation 

K,Cr,0,+4H,SO,=iK,SO,+Cr,(S04),+4H,0 
is  probably  partly  justified.  PracticaUy,  how- 
ever, as  H,SO,  has  little  swelling  action  on  the 
skin,  the  liquor  acts  as  if  the  first  equation  were 
fulfilled,  and  gives  the  same  results  when  titrated 
with  soda.  It  is  thus  suitable  for  sole  leather 
without  any  addition,  but  for  light  leathers 
should  perhaps  be  made  slightly  more  basic, 
when  it  has  proved  very  successful  even  for 
chrome-kid.  It  tans  very  rapidly,  completely 
tanning  thick  hide  in  still  suspension  within 
48  h()<Dn.  Sodium  bichromate  is  better  than 
the  potassium  salt,  since  its  much  greater 
solubility  enables  concentrated  solutions  (15-18 
p.c.)  to  be  made  which  can  be  diluted  as 
required. 

Single-bath  tannage  can  be  carried  out 
either  in  suspension,  or  more  rapidly  in  the 
paddle  or  drum.  The  hides  or  skins  are  pre- 
pared much  as  has  been  described  for  other 
tannages,  and  are  treated  with  liquors  of 
increasing  strength,  or  often  of  slightly  increasing 
basicity,  or  very  successfully,  simply  by  using 
fresh  packs  for  exhausting  the  liquors  previously 
used  for  more  advanced  goods,  as  in  the  case  of 
vegetable  tannage. 

In  Sohultz's  two-bath  tannage  the  prepared 
skins  are  first  treated  in  an  acidified  solution  of 
a  bichromate,  about  &  p.c.  of  bichromate  either 
of  soda  or  potash  and  2}  p.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric, 
bemg  used  on  the  weight  of  wet  skin.  When 
the  skins  are  thoroughly  yellow  throughout 
they  are  transferred  to  a  bath  containing  10  p.c. 
or  more  of  acidified  sodium  thiosulphate,  in  which 
the  skins  become  bluish-green  and  the  actual 
tannage  takes  place.  The  chemistry  of  the 
reduction  is  very  complex,  and  sulphur  is 
deposited  on  the  skin. 

After  tannage  by  either  method,  and  sub- 
sequent washing,  the  skins  are  *  neutralised ' 
or  teeated  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution  which 
renders  the  absorbed  chrome  salt  more  basic 
and  less  soluble,  and  prevents  the  curdling  of 
the  subsequent  •  fat  liquor.'  A  weak  solution 
of  borax  is  generally  used,  but  a  better  method 
invented  by  Stiasny  consists  in  the  use  of  a  solu- 
tion  contaming  4  p.c.  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  4  p.c.  of  ciystallised  sodium  carbonate,  of 
which  It  is  best  to  add  only  2  p.c.  at  first,  and 
the  rest  if  required.  With  this  solution,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  ammonia  as  an  alkali,  and 
the  repressing  e£Fect  on  its  ionisation  of  the 
excess  of  ammonium  sulphate,  it  is  impossible 
to  over-neutralise,  which  may  easily  occur  even 
with  borax.  The  activity  of  the  bath  can  be 
restored  by  the  addition  of  further  quantities 
of  soda  as  required. 

The  skins  are  then  drummed  with  a  fat-liquor 
containing  a  small  percentage  of  soap  and 
emulsified  oil,  and  are  dyed,  dried  out,  and 
hnished.  The  dyeing  must  take  place  before 
<'i7ing»  as  it  is  impossible  so  to  re- wet  the  skins 


as  to  enable  them  to  absorb  the  dye.  Logwood 
and  iron  is  generally  used  for  blacks,  and  acid 
dyes  for  colours,  as  the  basic  dyes  can  only  be 
fixed  by  previous  mordanting  with  tannin. 

A  skin  properly  chromed  by  either  process 
should  stand  boiling  in  water  without  shrinking. 
*  Semi-chrome,'  which  is  vegetable  tannage 
partially  stripped  of  tan  by  alkali  and  re- 
chromed,  is  not  nearly  so  resistant. 

H.  R.  P. 

LEATHER  BROWN-YELLOW,  CHRYS- 
ANILINE,  V.  AcBiDiirB  dysstuffs. 

LECANORIC  ACID  {DioreeUinic  acid) 
C„H,40„H,0 
was  first  described  by  Schunck  under  the  name 
of  Mecanorin,'  and  was  isolated  by  him  from 
various  species  of  the  Lecanora  and  Varidaria 
lichens.  It  is  also  present  in  some  quantity 
in  the  Bocella  canariensis,  R,  portentosa,  B. 
sinensis,  and  Parmelia  perlata  (Z.c.),  and, 
according  to  Hesse  (Annalen,  139,  24),  is  best 
isolated  Dy  the  following  method,  which  is  a 
modification  of  that  originally  devised  by 
Schunck.  The  finely  divided  lichen  is  extracted 
with  ether,  the  extract  evaporated,  and  the 
greenish- white  crystalline  residue  treated  with 
Ume  water.  The  solution,  when  neutralised 
with  acid,  gives  a  precipitate  of  lecanoric  acid, 
which  is  collected  and  crystallised  &om  alcohol. 
In  case  the  product  is  not  quite  pure  it  is  treated 
with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  acid,  but  not 
the  impuritv. 

Lecibnonc  acid  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  166*»  (Hesse,  Ber.  37,  4693),  the 
solutions  of  which  possess  an  acid  reaction. 
With  alcoholic  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  dark 
purple  coloration,  and  with  dilute  calcium 
hypochlorite  a  blood-red  liquid,  which,  according 
to  Hesse,  is  characteristic,  and  can  be  used  to 
distinguish  this  substance  from  the  known  lichen 
acids. 

Dibramolecanaric  acid  (Hesse,  Annalen,  139, 
28)  Ci^H.^OfBr,  consists  of  minute  prisms, 
m.p.  179*,  whereas  tetrabromolecanoric  acid 
Gifiifi^Br^f  prisms,  melts  at  167^ 

Potassium  lecanorate  Ci,Hi,07K,H,0 ;  6a- 
rinm  lecanorate  (Ci,HijO,),Ba,6H,0 ;  calcium 
lecanorate  (Cx,H„0.)j(;a,4H,0 ;  silver  lecanorate 
^ic^isOfAg ;  lead  lecanorate 

(Ci,H„0,),Pb+PbH,0, 

and  copjter  lecanorate  (Cj,H„07)tCu,2H,0  have 
been  obtained  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  67,  264). 

When  boiled  with  water,  lecanoric  acid 
yields  orseUinic  acid  Cj-H,  lO^-f  H20=2C8H.04 ; 
whereas  by  means  of  boiling  acetic  acid  or 
baryta  water,  orcin  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
simultaneously  produced : 

Ci,Hi40,+H,0=C,Ha04+C0,+C,H«0, 

On  the  other  hand,  methyl  alcohol  at  85° 
gives,  in  addition  to  orein  and  carbon  dioxide, 
orseUinic  acid  methyl  ester  : 
^ig^iA+CHjOH-C^H^OjCOOCHj+C^HgOj+OO, 
The    constitution    originally    assigned    to 
lecanoric  acid : 

CH, 

OH 


HOO 


-o—co; 


COOH^igitized  bofe»^^' 


,gle 
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in  view  of  the  work  of  Heinrich  (Ber.  37»  1406) 
OQ  orBellinic  acid,  is  more  aocurately  expressed 
as  follows : 

CH, 

cooh/^i         oh/Noh 

CH, 

This  structure  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
synthesis  of  the  acid  (Fischer  and  Fischer,  Ber. 
1913,  46,  1138).  These  authors  converted 
dimeihyl'Carbonato-orsellinic  acid : 


COOH 
I 
CH,/\— O— CO,- 


■CH. 


6— CO,-^H, 

into  its  chloride  (m.p.  53°-56°C.)  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  presence  of 
acetone,  dissolved  the  product  in  the  same 
solvent  and  ^aduaUv  added  a  well-cooled  solu- 
tion of  orsellmic  acid,  in  acetone  and  N  aqueous 
sodium  hydrate,  whereby  ditnethyl-carhonaio- 
orseUinoyl-orsellinic  acid : 

--CO O 

CH,— /NpO-CO,-Me  f  \ 

\^J  CH,-'^L0H 

I  I 

0-CO,Me  COOH 

needles,  m.p.  186°-187°  C,  was  formed.  When 
hydrolysed  by  means  of  aqueous  caustic  soda, 
this  slowly  passes  into  lecanoric  acid,  colourless 
needles,  which  softens  at  170°,  and  is  completely 
melted  at  175°,  with  evolution  of  gas  (c/.  Hesse). 
The  crystals  when  air-dried  contain  1  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  identity  of  the  product  thus  obtained 
with  natural  lecanoric  acid  was  established  by 
comparing  their  melting-points,  colour  reactions 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  with  bleaching  powder 
solution,  and  finally  by  convertincr  each  into 
meikyl-kcanoraie-trimethyl-ether,  Cto^tfir 

The  trimethvl-ether  of  methyl-lecanorate 
has  been  shown  by  Fischer  (Ber.  1913,  4G,  3253) 
to  be  identical  with  the  product  of  the  action 
of  diazomethane  on  even^o  acid. 

A.  G.  P. 

LECITHIN  is  a  monaminomonophosphatide 
belonging  to  the  group  of  phosphorus-containing 
fats  known  as  '  lipins.'  The  occurrence  of  these 
complicated  fats  was  first  described  by  Fourcrov 
in  1793.  Lecithin  occurs  in  practically  all 
animal  tissues,  and  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  cell-protoplasm  ;  indeed,  it  is  necessary 
for  this  combination  to  be  broken  up,  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol  or  other  means,  before  the 
whole  of  the  lecithin  can  be  extracted.  The 
proportion  of  lecithin  in  the  different  tissues 
varies  considerably ;  In  dried  ox-heart,  10  p.c. 
has  been  found ;  in  egg-yolk,  9'5  p.c. ;  whilst  in 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  rabbit  as  much  as  35  p.c.  is 
present  (Erlandsen,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem. 
1907,  51,  71 ;  Boaf  and  Edie,  Thompson  Yates 
Lab.  Report,  1905,  201 ;  Nerking,  Biochem. 
Zeitsch.  1908,  10,  193).  In  human  milk  from 
0024  to  0*079  p.c.  ocoun ;  in  plants,  lecithin  is 


present  chiefly  in  the  seeds.  Schuke  found  the 
following  proportions  in  leguminous  plants : 
in  beans,  0*30  p.c. ;  lupins,  0'37 ;  vetches, 
0*39;  peas,  0*61  (Lands.  Versuchstat.  1891, 
269). 

Preparation  (Macljean,  J.  Path.  Bact.  1914, 
490). — ^The  tissue,  which  should  be  as  fresh  as 
possible,  is  minced  and  stirred  up  with  several 
times  its  volume  of  acetone  or  alcohol;  after 
standing,  the  solid  is  separated  by  filtration 
through  a  cloth,  and  pressed  out  in  a  laboratory 
hand-press.  The  cake  remaining  is  dried  at 
room  temperature  under  an  electric  fan  for  half 
an  hour  and  then  ground  in  a  coffee  mill  to  a 
fine  powder.  The  dried  powder  is  shaken  with 
excess  of  alcohol  for  from  2  to  3  hours  and 
the  alcoholic  layer  decanted.  The  process  is 
repeated  four  to  six  times,  the  alcoholic  extracts 
added  together  and  concentrated  at  40°  under 
reduced  pressure.  The  residue  is  taken  up  with 
a  small  volume  of  ether  and  excess  of  acetone 
added;  the  resulting  precipitate  is  rubbed 
together  with  a  pestle  and  separated,  redissolved 
in  ether,  and  the  process  repeated  four  or  five 
times.  The  precipitate  is  then  emulsified  with 
I  water  by  rubbing  it  up  in  a  mortar,  and  a  little 
'  sodium  chloride  and  haU  its  volume  of  acetone 
added ;  the  precipitate  lb  filtered  off  through 
a  finely-perforated  filter-paper  and  re-emulsified 
and  repreoipitated  three  times.  After  drying 
by  acetone,  it  is  taken  up  with  ether,  and 
centrifuged,  the  process  being  repeated  until  a 
precipitate  completely  soluble  in  ether  is 
obtained.  The  substance  is  now  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  any  residue  allowed  to  settle ;  the 
decanted  liquia  is  then  filtered  and  the  alcohol 
evaporated  at  40°  under  reduced  pressure ;  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  precipitated 
by  acetone,  dried  by  several  changes  of  acetone, 
and  finally  in  vatiid  over  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  substance  commercially  known^  as 
lecithin  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  phosphatides, 
lecithin  and  kephalin,  in  widely  varying  pro- 
portions according  to  its  method  of  preparation. 
Partial  purification  may  be  made  by  extraction 
with  alcohol,  lecithin  being  soluble  in  this 
solvent,  and  kephalin,  the  other  lipin  present, 
insoluble.  Ether,  unless  very  carefully  purified, 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  alcohol-insoluble 
substance  present. 

In  preparing  lecithin  from  yolk  of  egg, 
Bergell  (Ber.  1900,  2584)  extracted  the  dried 
egg  with  96  p.c.  alcohol,  and  precipitated  the 
mixture' with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cadmium 
chloride  at  0° ;  the  lecithin  cadmium  chloride 
salt  is  suspended  in  alcohol,  extracted  with 
ether,  and  then  boiled  with  eight  times  its 
volume  of  alcohol  (80  p.c.)  under  a  reflux  con- 
denser. The  cadmium  was  removed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate  solution  to  the 
boiling  alcoholic  solution.  The  filtrate  was  cooled 
to  —10°  and  the  precipitate  which  separated 
was  dissolved  in  chloroform,  precipitat^  with 
acetone  and  dried  in  vacvd  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  high  percentage  of  choline  found  in  certain 
commercial  products  is  probably  due  to  this 
method  of  preparation,  as  kephalin,  the  lipin 
which  usually  accompanies  lecithin,  forms  a 
cadmium  chloride  salt  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
therefore  not  precipitated  by  the  above  method 
(e/.  Lecithin,  MacLean,  I^ongmans  &  Co.,  p.  26). 
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CansiUuiion, — ^Lecithin  is  represented  by  the 
formula : 

CH,— OOCR 
I 

CH— OOCR' 

I  CH, 

CH,--0\  I  /CH, 

HO-^P— 0-C,H,— N^CH,  : 

O^  I  I 

OH  i 

where  R  and  R'  are  fatty  acids  residues.    The 
glycerol  forms  an  ester  with  2  molecules  of 


Zeitsch.  1906,  1,  81  ;  1908,  8,  199).  Lecithin 
is  readily  oxidised,  and  on  standing  in  air 
becomes  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  ethet ; 
the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  present  are  probably 
converted  into  hyobroxylated  derivatives,  but 
other  changes  also  take  place.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  preserved  in  txiciidand  in  the  dark. 
The  presence  of  iron  salts  and  the  impurities 
present  in  commercial  ether  both  catalyse  the 
oxidation.  Bromine  and  iodine  are  readilv 
absorbed  by  the  unoxidised  substance  (Riedei, 
D.  R.  P.  166110,  156629). 

— .     — ,  — "-    -  "-  Biological    properties. — Lecithin    has    been 

fatty  acid  and  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  latter  ,  described  as  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
being  also  combined  with  choline.    Considerable  |  phenomena  of  immunity,    ft  is  probable,  how- 


discussion  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  (1) 
the  nature  of  the  base ;  (2)  the  nature  of  the 
fatty  acids  ;  and  (3)  the  structure  of  the  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  nature  of  its  combina- 
tion with  the  choline. 

(1)  Strecker  (Ann.  1862,  353)  identified 
the  base  of  lecithin  as  choline ;  the  amount 
present  in  lecithin  obtained  from  different 
sources  varies  largelv.  Unless  special  means  of 
separation  are  used,  preparations  of  lecithin 
contain  varying  proportions  of  a  second  lipin, 
kephalin.  Lecithin  contains  choline  as  its  base  ; 
in  kephalin  the  choline  is  replaced  by  )3-amino 
ethyl  alcohol  (Trier,  Zeitsch.   physiol.   Chem. 

1912,  76,   496;     1913,    86.    1;     Eppler,   ibid, 

1913,  87,  233;  MacLean,  Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
1913,  57,  132  ;  Biochem.  J.  1916,  351). 

(2)  Stearic,  palmitic,  oleic,  and  linoUc  acids 
have  all  been  described  as  hydrolytic  products 
of  lecithin.  The  experiments  have,  however, 
been  carried  out  with  impure  lecithin,  and  it  is 


ever,  that  the  great  variety  of  the  results 
obtained  is  due  to  the  impurities  accompanying 
the  lecithin  used  in  this  work,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  pure  lecithin  has  any  antigenic 
function.  Most  of  the  work  carried  out  on  the 
biological  action  of  lecithin  has  been  done  with 
impure  material  and  is  therefore  of  little  value. 
It  is  said  to  act  as  a  stimulating  agent  for 
growth  (Desgrez  and  Zaky,  Compt.  rend.  1902, 
1166,  1522;  Hatai,  Am.  J.  Physiol.  1904,  67). 
According  to  Overton  (Studien  iiber  die  Narkose, 
1901,  Jena)  the  lipin  cell-membrane  plays  an 
important  part  in  regulating  the  exchange  of 
substances  between  the  ceUs  of  the  animal 
organism  and  the  surrounding  medium.  Vernon 
(Biochem.  Zeitsch.  1912,  47,  374  ;  1913,  61,  I  ; 
1914,  60,  202)  has  shown  that  lipins  play  an 
important  part  in  the  action  of  the  cell  oxidases, 
the  latter  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  first 
treating  the  cells  with  certain  concentrations 
of    organic    solvents.    From    the   extent    and 


possible  that  the  kephalin  present  is  the  source  |  nature  of  their  distribution  it  is  certain  that  the 
of  the  steanc  and  hnoho  acids  and  lecithin  of  the  I  function  of  lecithin  in  the  organism  is  one  of 
palmitic  and  oleic  acids.  The  question  is  not  primary  importance,  but  at  present  we  do  not 
hnally  settled  (CouEm,  Compt.  rend.  1903,  68 ;    tnow  what  it  is.  L  &  M. 

J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1906,  [vi.]  225 ;   Serano  and 
Palazzi,  Chem.  Zentr.  1911,  [ii.]  772;  Levene 


and  Rolf,  J.  Biol;  Chem.  1921,  46,  193,  353; 
Levene  and  Simms,  ibid.  48,  186). 

(3)  The  glycerophosphoric  acid.  Either  the 
primary  or  secondary  alcohol  group  of  the 
glycerol  might  be  esterified  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  but  only  the  ester  of  the  secondary  alcohol 
group    would    show    optical    activity.     BaiUy 


LECITHINASE  v.  Snake  venom. 
LEDITANNIC    ACID,  LEDUM    CAMPHOR 

V.  Ledum  palustrs  (Linn.). 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE  (Linn.).  Marsh  tea; 
Wild  rosemary.  Ledon  (Fr.) ;  Porsch,  Sumpf- 
porst  (Ger.) ;  a  shrub  (N.O.  Ericaceae)^  some 
3  feet  in  height,  inhabiting  marshes  throughout 
the  northern  hemisphere.    The  leaves  possess 


(Compt.  rend.  1916,  160,  395)  claims  to  have  i  acrid  narcotic  properties,  and  were  formerly 


isolated  both  forms  of  glycerophosphoric  acid 
from  lecithin.  The  choline  is  regarded  as  com- 
bining with  the  glycerophosphoric  acid  through 
its  alcoholic  hvdroxyl,  an  ester-like  compound 
being  obtained  (Strecker,  Ix. ;  Gilson,  Zeitsch. 
physiol.  Chem.  1888,  585). 

Properties. — Lecithin  is  a  yellowish  waxy 
hygroscopic  substance;  soluble  in  almost  all 
organic  solvents  except  acetone  and  methyl 
acetate.  Acetone  precipitates  it  from  alcoholic 
solution,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  sodium*  chloride.  Lecithin  combines 
with  both  acids  and  bases ;  it  forms  well- 
characterised  addition  compounds  with  cadmium, 
mercuric,  and  platinic  chlorides.  It  forms  com- 
pounds with  proteins,  and  with  carbohydrates, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter  are 
not  chemical  entities  but  adsorption  complexes. 
It  is  dextrorotatory;  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
at    100°   for  some   time   it   becomes   inactive. 


made  use  of  in  medicine.  A  strong  decoction 
is  now  sometimes  applied  in  veterinary  practice 
to  destroy  cutaneous  parasites,  and  it  is  also 
employed  to  kill  vermin  in  furniture.  The 
plant  has  also  been  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  (Schmidt,  Pharmaz.  Chemie,  1911,  [ii.] 
2,  1857).  The  voUUile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
the  leaves  with  water  was  examined  by  Wiiligk 
(Sitzungsber.  Wien.  9,  305)  and  Frohde  (J. 
1861, 692).  Yield,  0-4-1  p.c. ;  d»°  0-932-0'963  ; 
reddish,  viscid.  It  contains  acetic,  butyric, 
valeric  acids,  a  terpene  CxoHi,,  boiling  at  160% 
an  oxygenated  oil  G^JA.^fi,  perhaf 
boiUng  at  240''-242°,  and  a  camphor. 

Ledum  camphor  Q^^K^fi,  was  examined  in 
1796  by  Rauchfuss  (J.  Pharm.  3, 1  and  189)  and 
later  by  others,  including  Hjelt  and  Collan  (Ber. 
1882,  16,  2501).  The  camphor  crystallises  out 
abundantly  when  the  volatile  oil  is  placed  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  and  may  be  separated  and 


The  l«vo-form  is  left  unaltered  on  treating  the  I  purified  by  recrystail^sation  from  alcohol.    It 
racemic   form   with   lipase   (Mayer,    Biochem.  I  sublimes  readily  m  needles,  which  melt  at  104**- 
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lOo**,  and  boil  at  282*'-283**.  The  solution  in 
•nlphoric  acid  is  coloured  violet  by  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid.  Heated  with  acetic  anhydride  at 
150°  a  sesquiterpene  ledene  C^sHsf  is  obtained, 
which  boils  at  255°,  and  at  0°  has  a  8p.gr.  0*9349 
(Hjelt,  Ber.  28,  308)  {v.  Camfhobs). 

Marsh  tea  contains  small  quantities  of  the  i 
glucoside  ericolin  C^^H^fi^i  (?)  (Rochleder  and 
Schwarz,  Sitzungsber.  Wien.  9,  308  ;  11,  371)  a 
compound  which  occurs  generally  in  ericaceous 
plants  (Kawalier,  ibid.  9,  297  ;  Thai,  J.  1883, 
1402).  It  is  an  intensely  bitter,  yellowish- brown, 
sticky  resin  (t?.  Eiucolin).  By  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  it  breaks  up  into  glucose  and  ericinol, 
C|«H,,0  (7).  The  latter  compound  is  also  a 
product  of  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  pinipicrin, 
a  glucoside  occurring  in  the  needles  of  the  fir 
and  other  conifers  (Kawalier,  Sitzungsber. 
Wien.  1 1 ,  350  ;  13,515).  Ericinol  is  a  colourless 
oil  when  first  obtained,  but  it  soon  oxidises  and 
turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Lediiannic  acid  CifH^QOg  (7)  was  examined 
by  Willigk  (Sitzungsber.  Wien.  9, 302),  Rochleder 
and  Schwarz  {ibid.  9.  307),  Rochleder  {ibid.  44, 
493),  and  Thai  (J.  1883,  1402).  Perhaps 
identical  with  the  tannin  of  the  horse-chestnut. 

G.  B. 

LEEK.  AUium  Porrum  (Linn.).  The  Welsh 
national  plant.  The  taste  and  odour  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  allyl  sulphide  (CsH5)sS. 

Konig  gives  the  following  analyses  : — 

Other  Organic 

Pro-  N-free  Crude        sul- 

Water  tein  Fat  Sugar  subst.  fibre  Ash  phur 

Soot  and  bulb  87'A  2*8  0*3    0*4      61     1*5     l'^  006 

Leaves   .        .  908  21   04    08      S?     I'S    0*8  006 

The  following  shows  the  composition  of  the 
ash: — 

Per  cent,  of  ^     ©  ^    q      -o 

ash  In  dry  O,     ^     o     S    >    O,     -  o"   ^ 

substance  M     S?5     oafSpTJoSS 

Root  and  bulb  6'3  30*7  U'l  10*4  2*9  7*6  16'7  7*4  7'3  3*1 

Leares  .         .  8*2  40*7   6*9  21*7  4*4  06    7*6  41  7*3  6*6 

H.  I. 

LEGUMIN.  Vfjfetable  casein  {Phuneolin).  The 
distinctive  protein  of  theseeds  of  the  LeguminoscB^ 
found  also  in  some  other  seeds ;  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  composition  and  in  some  of  its 
properties  the  casein  of  milk.  It  occurs  mixed 
with  other  proteins  in  the  seeds,  and  is  with 
difficulty  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Different  methods  of  extraction — esx)ecially 
the  use  of  dilute  alkalis — cause  alterations  in 
the  proteins  of  plants,  and  hence  a  good  deal  of 
oonmsion  has  arisen  both  as  regards  the  nature 
and  the  names  of  the  various  proteins. 

Legumin  was  discovered  by  Einhof  in  1805, 
and  has  been  investigated  by  Proust,  Vogel, 
Boullay,  Braconnot,  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Cahours, 
and  others,  and  especially  by  Ritthausen,  and 
later  by  T.  B.  Osborne  and  his  fellow- workers. 

Ritthausen  divided  plant  casein  into  legu- 
min, conglntin,  and  gluten-casein,  which  differ  a 
little  from  each  other  in  their  composition  and 
in  a  few  of  their  properties.  The  first  and 
third  he  considered  albuminates,  and  the 
second  a  plant  globulin 

These  three  forms  of  plant  casein  are, 
according  to  Ritthausen,  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute  alkaline 
solutions,  in  solutions  of  alkaline  reacting  salts, 
and  in  very  dilute  acids.    They  are  precipitated 


from  alkaline  solutions  by  dilute  acids  and  by 
rennet.  Earlier  investigators  thought  that 
phosphorus  was  an  essential  element.  Sp.gr. 
1-285- 1*36  (Dittmar);  specific  rotation  of 
legumin  in  10  p.c.-NaCl  [al^- 44-09'*  (Osborne 
and  Harris). 

Ritthausen  obtained  legumin  from  peas, 
haricots,  beans,  lentils,  vetches,  &c.,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process.  The  seeds  are  finely  powdered, 
macerated  with  about  eight  times  their  weight 
of  cold  water  for  6  hours,  the  liquid  decanted 
and  strained,  and  the  residue  apain  macerated 
with  water.  In  some  cases,  notably  with  beans 
and  lupins,  the  solution  is  acid,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  water  used  in 
extracting  the  seed  sufficient  potassium  hvdrox-  , 
ide  to  render  the  mixture  very  feebly  alkaline, 
otherwise  much  less  proteld  will  be  extracted 
from  the  seed.  The  strained  extract  is  allowed 
to  settle  for  some  time  at  a  low  temperature, 
4°,  and  when  clear,  or  nearly  so,  decanted  and 
precipitated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (1  :  8),  adding 
only  just  sufficient  acid  to  complete  the  precipi- 
tation, and  keeping  the  temperature  low.  Tne 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  washed  with 
50^  p.c.  alcohol,  which  causes  it  to  shrink  and 
separate  easily  from  the  filter ;  •  the  precipitate 
is  then  further  washed  and  extracted  with  dilute 
alcohol,  strong  alcohol,  and  with  ether ;  then 
pressed,  again  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  in 
a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

If  the  product  is  still  impure  it  may  be  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  it  in  the  cold  in  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  (0-1-0-2  p c), 
and,  after  decanting  from  any  insoluble  matter, 
reprecipitating  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Conglutin  was  obtained  in  a  similar  manner 
from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds  and  from  lupins. 
It  contains  rather  more  nitrogen,  is  more  glu- 
tinous, and  more  soluble  in  acetic  acid  than 
legumin,  besides  being  completely  soluble  in 
dilute  salt  solution.  Also,  its  compound  with 
copper  oxide  differs  a  little  from  the  legumin 
copper-oxide  compound. 

Gluten-casein  was  prepared  from  the  seeds 
of  graminacecB  in  a  very  similar  way. 

Ritthausen  formed  compounds  of  plant  casein 
with  copper  oxide  by  dissolving  the  finely  pow- 
dered proteld  in  water  containing  0-2-0-3  p.c.  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  largely  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol  and  as  much  caustic  potash  as  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed  and  give 
the  .whole  solution  a  violet  colour.  The  clear 
solution  is  then  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and  washed 
with  water  till  it  ceases  to  give  a  reaction  for 
sulphates. 

Legumin  thus  treated  gives  a  precipitate 
containing  from  13*5  to  15-5  p.c.  of  CuO,  and 
the  protein  is  unaltered  by  the  treatment. 

(Jonglutin  is,  to  a  slight  extent,  decomposed 
by  the  treatment,  and  yields  a  compound  con- 
taining about  U-fi  p.c.  of  CuO. 

Gluten-casein  is  but  slightly  altered  by  this 
treatment ;  but  its  copper  oxide  compound  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  contains  about 
14  p.c.  CuO. 

The  legumin  obtained  from  several  sources 
by  Ritthausen  was  found  by  him  to  be  partially 
soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  salt ;  but  there  was 
little  or  no  difference  in  composition  between 
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the  soluble  and  insoluble  portions.  The  com- 
position of  legumin  and  its  allies,  as  given  b^ 
Ritthausen»  varies  somewhat  according  to  their 
source.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
alkalis  in  the  extraction  of  t)|B  proteins,  and  also 
their  subsequent  precipitation  by  an  acid,  led 
to  alterations  in  composition  and  properties  in 
the  proteins  which  has  led  to  confusion  and  some 
erroneous  results. 

To  T.  B.  Osborne,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  his  fellow- workers, 
notably  G.  F.  CampbeU,  S.  H.  Clapp,  R.  D. 
Gilbert,  I.  F.  Harris,  F.  W.  Heyl,  and  C.  G. 
Voorhees,  we  are  indebted  for  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  nature  of 
legumin  and  other  vegetable  proteins.  Osborne's 
researches  began  about  the  year  1891,  and  will  be 
found,  for  the  most  part,  recorded  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
American  Journal  of  Physiology  from  that  date 
onwards.  A  summary  of  the  results  is  given  in 
The  Vegetable  Proteins,  by  Thos.  B.  Osborne, 
1909,  in  which  is  a  valuable  bibliography  of  the 
subject. 

Osborne  has  shown  that  legumin  and  its 
congeners  are  true  globulins ;  he  obtains  legumin 
(and  similar  proteins)  without  the  aid  of  alkalis. 
The  finely  ground  material,  peas  or  vetches,  is 
extracted  with  petroleum  naphtha  to  remove 
oil  and  treated  with  a  strong  solution  (10-20  p.c.) 
of  common  salt.  After  filtering  the  liquid  is 
treated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  the  resulting 
precipitate  redissolved  in  10  p.c.  sodium  chloride 
solution,  and  the  liquid  dialysed  free  from 
chlorides  when  the  protein  separates  in  spheroids. 
It  is  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  and  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid. 

Legumin  thus  prepared  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
when  freshly  prepared  and  not  dried  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  After  washing  with  alcohol  and 
drying  it  becomes  less  soluble.  A  solution  in 
10  p.c.  sodium  chloride  is  not  precipitated  by 
saturating  the  solution  with  magnesium  sulphate 
or  with  sodium  chloride;  nor  by  sodium  sul- 
phate at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  pre- 
cipitated at  34^  Saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate  at  common  temperatures  completely 
precipitates  it.  In  a  salt  solution,  legumin  is 
precipitated  by  picric,  tannic,  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  acids,  but  not  by 
mercuric  chloride.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

Hammarsten  (Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1^18, 
102,  85)  regards  the  legumin  of  Osborne 
(a-legumin)  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solu- 
tions as  different  from  the  insoluble  legumin 
of  Ritthausen  (ft-legumin)  which  appears  to 
be  an  acid  meta-protein.  a-Legumin  forms  a 
compound  with  acid  which,  however,  is  not 
6-legumin,  because  the  latter  swells  in  water, 
giving  a  viscid  non-filterable  solution,  whereas 
the  acid  compound  of  a-legumin  does  not  swell 
in  water,  but  gives  a  limpid  milky  emulsion  which 
filters  rapidly,  yielding  an  opalescent  filtrate. 
There  are  other  differences  which  indicate  that 
&-legumin  is  not  formed  by  the  action  of  acid, 
alkali  or  water,  but  is  a  distinct  protein. 

The  monoamino-acids  from  legumin  have 
been  studied  by  Abderhalden  and  Barkin 
(Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1906,  47,  364). 

The  protein  described  under  the  name  of 


conglutin  bv  Ritthausen,  obtained  from  almond 
and  peach  kernels,  has  been  shown  by  Osborne 
to  be  different  in  some  of  its  characters  from 
legumin,  and  he  has  restored  to  it  the  name 
amaruUn,  first  given  to  it  by  Proust  in  1802. 

The  name  conglutin  Osborne  retains  for  the 
protein  of  lupins. 

The  percentage  composition  of  some  of  the 
typical  and  purest  preparations  is  as  follows  : — 


liegumlnfrom 
peas       peas 
and        and 
beans,  vetches. 

Conglutin  or 

amandin  firom 

almonds. 

Ritt-       Oa- 
hausen     borne 

Ck)Dglatin  from 

lupins. 
Rltt-       Os- 

Ritt- 
hausen 

Os- 
borne 

hausen 

borne 

C  . 

61-5 

621 

60-4       61-3 

60-8 

61-0 

H. 

7-0 

7-0 

6-9         6-9 

6-9 

6-9 

N. 

171 

18-0 

181       19-3 

18-4 

18-0 

S  . 

0*4 

0-4 

0-4        0-4 

0-9 

0-4 

0  . 

24-0 

22-6 

23-7      22-0 

23-0 

23-7 

Globulins  have  been  found  in  walnuts,  hazel- 
nuts, candle-nuts  {Aleurites  triloba  [Forst.]), 
para-nuts  {BerihoUetia),  castor-oil  beans,  cherry 
kernels,  plum  and  apricot  kernels,  earth  nuts 
{Arcuihis  hypogoea  [Linn.]),  hemp  seed,  cotton 
seed,  coconuts,  simflower  seeds,  and  several 
other  seeds. 

Ritthausen  obtained  the  following  percent- 
ages of  legumin  from  different  seeds : — ^French 
beans  11  p.c,  peas  6*4-9'4  p.c,  horse  beans 
10  p.c,  Mazagan  beans  18*7  p.c,  and  lentils 
6 *2  p.^.  From  sweet  almonds  he  obtained  1 6  p. c 
of  conglutin,  and  from  lupins  20  p.c. 

The  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  these 
seeds  is  not  in  the  form  of  legumin ;  other 
proteins  are  present.  Thus  fiehTuDans  contain 
about  23  p.c,  and  lentils  26  p.c.  of  nitrogenous 
matter. 

The  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  legumin 
with  acid  and  alkalis  are  those  of  the  proteins 
generally,  the  nitrogen  being  found  as  ammonia, 
arginine,  and  other  bases,  glycine,  alanine, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  phenylalanine,  aspartic  acid, 
glutamic  acid,  and  other  amino  acids  and 
tryptophan.  Osborne  and  Harris  found,  on 
decomposing  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
that  of  the  total  nitrogen  9*3  p.c  was  obtained 
as  ammonia,  28*4  p.c.  as  basic  nitrogen,  mainly 
in  the  forms  of  arginine,  histidine,  and  lysine, 
and  61  *4  p.c.  as  non-basic  nitrogen. 

In  China  and  Japan  a  kind  of  vegetable 
cheese,  known  in  the  latter  country  as  to/u,  is 
made  from  the  seed  of  the  soy  bean  {Olycine 
hispida  [Maxim.]).  This  leguminous  seed  con- 
tains about  37-40  p.o.  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  about  20  p.c.  of  fat,  being  a  very  concen- 
trated food.  Its  globulin  (glycinin)  is  very  like 
legumin  from  peas,  but  contains  rather  more' 
sulphur  (0*8  p.c)  and  rather  less  nitrogen 
(17-5  p.c). 

The  cheese  is  made  by  soaking  the  beans  in 
water,  pounding  them,  and  straining  through  a 
sieve,  which  removes  most  of  the  starch,  boiling 
the  residue  with  water,  and  straining  the  solution 
through  cotton-cloth  and  pressing  the  residue. 
The  strained  liquor,  containing  the  nitrogenous 
matter  (legumin,  &c.)  and  fat,  is  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  the  brine  formed  on  the  deh- 
quescence  of  comroc^j^ 
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pressed  and  cut  into  cakes  is  ordinary  toju.  It 
contains  about  89  p.c.  of  water,  the  dry  matter 
being  nearly  two-thirds  nitrogenous  matter  and 
one-third  fat,  with  small  quantities  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  ash.  A  drier  product  is  obtained 
by  freezing  these  cakes  of  cheese,  and  then 
thawing  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  On  thawing,  a 
large  quantity  of  water  runs  off,  leaving  a  spongy, 
somewhat  homy  residue,  known  as  kori-dofu. 

Analyses  of  these  products  gave  the  following 
results : — 


Water    . 
Ash        ... 
Fat 
Nitrogenous 

matter 
Carbohydrates 


Fresh 
tofu 


89-0 
0-6 
3-2 

6-6 

0-8 


100-0 


or  kori-aofu        ^^^ 


18*8 

1-6 

28-8 

48-8 

2-0 


100-0 


2-0 
35-4 

601 

2-6 

100-0 


£.  K. 

LEHBBACHITE  v.  Selenium. 

LEIPSIO  YELLOW.  Normal  lead  chromate 
(v.  Chrobhium). 

LEITHNER'S  BLUE.  Ct^xdt  blue  (v.  Pig- 
ments). 

LEMNIAN  EARTH,  Terra  lemnia,  or  Sphra- 
gidile,  A  red,  yellow,  or  erey  earthy  substance, 
somewhat  resembling  fiuler's-earth,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  hydrated  aluminium  silicate,  with 
more  or  less  iron.'  Dana  places  it  under  the  clay 
mineral  cimolite  (2Al20s'9SiOs'6H,0).  It  takes 
its  name  from  its  occurrence  at  Lemnos,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where,  in 
consequence  of  its  reputed  medicinal  virtues,  it 
was  formerly  regarded  as  sacred.  The  earth 
was  dug  only  once  a  year,  with  much  ceremony, 
and,  after  mixture  with  goat*s  blood,  was  made 
into  small  cakes  or  balls,  which  were  stamped 
with  a  seal  by  the  priests,  whence  it  was  termed 
lerra  aigiUata. 

Lemnian  reddle  {Rubrica  lemnia)  was  a  red 
ochreous  earth  used  as  a  colouring  materiaL 

L.  J.  8. 

LEMON.  The  fruit  of  Citrus  medica 
(Linn.)  [C,  limonnrn].  There  are  many  varieties. 
Konig  gives  as  the  average  of  33  analyses — 


Mean  weight 

of  afiniit 
153  grammes 

The  fruit  contains — 


The  fruit  consiBti}  of 
Skin  irieflh  Seeds 
38-6       69-2       2-3 


Invert     Citric  Nitrogenona 
Water      sugar      acid      matter      AbIi 
82-6        0-4       6-4        0-7        06 


The  juice  contains — 

Total  Invert  Cane 
extract  sugar  sugar 
10-44        1-42        0-62 


Citric  Nitrogenous 
acid       matter 
6-83        0-32 


Ash 
0-20 


The  rind  of  Italian  lemons  contains — 
Water  p       Nitrogen    Essential  oU      Ash 
76-38  0-23  1-01  0-52 

The  ash  of  lemons  (whole  fruit)  contains- 


M      S      g 
43-2   2-7    30-2 


bo       ^     a 
51    0M5   0-4    13-6   31   0  7   0-6 
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Boric  acid,  to  the  extent  of  6  milligrammes 
per  litre,  has  been  detected  in  lemon  juice  (Hebe- 
brand,  1902).  Lemons  are  larcely  used,  both  in 
the  form  of  fruit  and  also  for  the  preparation  of 
citric  acid  {q.v.)  and  essence  of  lemon  {q.v,). 
Lemon  juice,  both  in  its  raw  and  concentoited 
(5  to  7  times)  state,  is  also  an  important  com- 
mercial product.  According  to  the  British 
Pharmacopsaia  lemon  juice  should  have  a  sp.gr. 
of  1  -030  to  1  ^40  and  20  millilitres  should  require 
for  neutralisation  not  less  than  20  and  not 
more  than  25*7  millilitres  of  N/1  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  corresponding  to  a  proportion 
of  not  lees  than  7  and  not  more  than  9  grammes 
of  citric  acid  in  100  millilitres.  The  residue  on 
evaporation  dried  at  110^  should  yield  not  more 
than  3  p.c.  of  ash.  H.  I. 

LEMON-GRASS  OIL  v.  Verbena,  art.  Oils, 

ESSBNTIAL. 

LEMON,  OIL  OF,  v.  Oils,  Essbnual. 

LEMON  YELLOW  v.  Ba&ium  ohbohatx  and 
Chbomixth. 

LENICET.  Trade  name  for  basic  aluminium 
acetate^ 

LENTILS.  The  seeds  of  Lena  esculenta 
(Moench.)  [Erimm  lens].  These  are  small  in  size 
and  are  largely  used  as  human  food.  They  are 
very  nutritious,  but  unless  thoroughly  cooked  are 
difficult  of  digestion. 

There  are  many  varieties,  differing  consider- 
ably in  size  and  also  in  composition. 

Balland  (Compt.  rend.  1897,  125,  119)  found 
the  following  range  of  variation  in  composi- 
tion : — 


Weight  of 

100  seeds. 

grammes  Water  Protein  Fat 
2-6  11-7  20-3  0-6 
to  6-6      13-5      24-2      1-5 


N-tree  Crude 

extract  fibre  Ash 

661       3-0  2-0 

62-4      3-6  2-7 


Church  (Food  Grains  of  India,  1886  and 
1891)  gives  analyses  of  husked  and  whole 
lentils — 

N-free  Crude 
Water  Protein  Fat  extract  fibre  Ash 
Husked  .11-8    251     1-3    58-4     1-2    2-2 

Unhusked      .11-7    24-9     1-5    56-0    36    2-3 

Konig  quotes  as  an  analysis  of  the  ash-— 

Per  cent,  of .  _  O  ^  «       qT        • 

aahlndry^  JP  O  §j»  O 

suhetance     \A  ^  o  !5       h  Pk        o 

2-07      34-8  13-6  6-3  2%    2K)  36  3    4-6 

Lentils  thrive  in  temperate  climates,  and 
best  on  a  dry  calcareous  soil ;  their  leaves  and 
stems,  when  cut  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
furnish  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  yield  a- 
hay  which  is  excellent  for  dairy  cows.    H.  I. 

LENTIN.  Trade  name  for  m-phenylene- 
diamine  hydrochloride. 

LENTISCUS  or  LENTISK.  The  leaves  of 
Pistacia  lentiscus  (Linn.),  a  small  shrub  grow- 
ing wild  in  Tunis.  Contain  from  10  to  12  p.c. 
of  tannin  and  are  used  in  admixture  with 
sumach,  the  dried  leaves  of  Rlvaa  coriaria 
(Linn.),  in  tanning.  For  methods  of  detecting 
and  estimating  lentiscus  in  sumach,  v.  Scarlata 
(J.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.  1900,  779). 

LEONITE,  Kalibloedite,  or  KaJiastrakanite. 
A  double  salt  K,S04-MgS04,4H,0,  crystallised 
in  the  monoclinic  system  and  corresponding 
with  bloedite  (NajS04-MgS04,4H20).  It  occurs 
usually  in  the  massive  form,  but  occasionally  as 
tabular  crystals,  associated  with  kainite  in  the 
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Prussian  salt  deposits  a^  Wilhelmshall,  Wester- 
egeln,  and  Jjeopoldshall.  The  artificial  salt, 
Imown  as  kaiiastrakanite»  was  known  previously 
to  the  discovery  of  the  natural  rilineral  in  1896. 

.     L.  J.  S. 

LEPIDINE  r.  Quinolinb- 

LEPIDOLITE  V,  Lithium,  also  Mica. 

LEPTANDRA.  Culver's  Root.  The  rhizome 
and  rootlets  of  Veronica  (Leptandra)  virginica 
(Linn.)  contain  a  resin  leptandrin.  It  is  used 
as  a  cathartic  in  biliousness  or  constipation. 

LEPTOCHLORTTE  v.  Thttbingite. 

LEPTOSPERMOL.  A  phenolic  substance 
found  in  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
leaves  and  terminal  branches  of  Leptoapermum 
flavescens,  A  colourless  viscous  liquid,  of  a 
pleasant  odour,  giving  with  ferric  chloride  in 
alcoholic  solution  a  bnlliant  orange-red  colora- 
tion and  an  intense  blu£  with  copper  salts. 
B.p.  145°-146710  mm.;  275**-2787770  mm. 
D20^1.Q73^  n^=l-60.  Possibly  identical  with 
tasmanol  found  in  certain  eucalvptus  oils 
(Penfold,  Perf.  Ess.  OiL  Rec.  1021,  12,  336). 

LEPTYNOL.  Trade  name  for  colloidal 
palladous  hydroxide  in  sesam^  oiL 

LETHAL  see  Spermaceti,  art.  Waxes. 

LETTUCE.  Lactuca  scariola  (Linn.)  and 
other  species.  Several  varieties  are  known. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 

Konig  gives  as  the  average  composition  of 
the  usual  species — 

NitrogeDOUA  N-free   Crude  Organic 

Water  substances  Fat  extract  fibre  Ash  sulphur 
94-3        1-4       0-3       2-2       0-7       1-0       0-01 

The  ash  contains — 
K,0    Na,0  CaO    MgO  Fe,0,  PsO,  SO,    SiO,    CI 
37-6     7-6     14-7     6-2     53     9*2     3-8     81     7-6 

The  juice  contains  potassium  hydrogen 
citrate. 

All  lettuces  possess  slight  narcotic  proper- 
ties, and  the  milky  juice  of  certain  species, 
especially  L.  virosa  (Linn.),  when  evaporated, 
yields  a  brown,  viscid  residue  which  has  been 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  "  lactu- 
carium  "  (g^.v.).  H.  L 

LETTUCE  OPIUM  v.  LAcrrcABiUM. 

LEUCACENE  {peri  -  diacenaphthylene  •  rho- 
dacene),  a  hydrocarbon  formed  when  acenaph- 
thene  is  distilled  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Forms 
colourless  platelets  or  silky  needles,  m.p.  250°; 
crystallises  from  benzene  as  4Cs4H32,5C,H,. 
When  heated  at  175°  under  reduced  pressure  it  j 
decomposes  into  aoenaphthylene  and  rhodacene.  j 
Becomes  pink  on  exposure  to  air,  and  yields 
naphthoic  acid  on  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
(Dziewonski,  Ber.  1920,  63  [B],  2173). 

LEUCANILINE  v.  Tbiphenyuiethane  co- 

LOURINO  MATTERS. 

LEUCINE.  The  name  leucine,  suitably  pre- 
fixed, is  given  to  the  four  following  monoamino- 
caproic  acids: — 

1.  I' Leucine  {a-amino-ymethylvaleric  acid) 

(CH,),CH-CH,-CH(NH,)CO,H. 

2.  d-isO'Leudne  {a-amino-fi-methylvalericacid) 

CH,-CH,-CH(CH,)CH(NH,)CO,H. 

3.  n-Ltudne  (a-amino-n-hexoic  add) 

CHJCHJ,CH(NH,)CO,H. 

4.  t'Leudne  {^-amino-n-hexoic  acid) 

H.N-CHJCHjl^COjH. 


With  the  exception  of  the  last  they  all  occur 
among  the  degradation  products  of  a  great 
many  of  the  proteins. 

^-Leueine,  a-amino-y-methylvaleric  acid 

(CH,)5CHCH,<:'H(NHj)C0,H 

is,  next  to  arginine,  the  most  widespread  of  the 
amino  acids  that  occur  in  proteins.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Proust  (Ann.  Chim.  1818,  [ii.]  10, 
40)  in  decaying  cheese  and  called  "  oxide- 
cas^ux";  Braconnot  {ibid.  1820  [ii.],  13,  19) 
isolated  it  from  the  products  of  the  acid  hydro- 
lysis of  meat,  and  named  it  leucine  (Xcvx^s) 
because  of  the  glistening  white  crystals  it  forms. 
Mulder  (J.  pr.  Ohem.  1839,  16,  290)  established 
the  identity  of  the  two  substances  *  and  also 
obtained  it  by  boiling  meat  with  alkali  and  by 
the  putrefaction  of  casein. 

Leucine  occurs  in  the  free  state  in  many  of 
the  organs  of  the  animal  body,  in  the  tissues  of 
the  lung  (Cloetta,  Annalen,  1854,  92,  289),  in  the 
tbymoid  and  thyroid  glands  and  the  pancreas 
(Gorup-Besanez,  Annalen,  1856, 98,  7  ;  Radziew- 
skv,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1866,  416),  in  the  brain 
(Miiller,  Annalen,  1857,  103,  131) ;  it  is  found 
in  the  liver  and  urine  under  certain  pathological 
conditions  (French  and  Stadeler,  J.  1854,  678 ; 
1856,  702;  1858,  550;  Salkowskv,  J.  Thier- 
chem.  1880,  457;  Valentiner,  J.' 1854,  676; 
Sotnitschwski,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1870,  3. 
391) ;  in  the  blood  (Abderhalden,  Zeitsch. 
physiol.  Chem.  1913,  88,  478;  Lippich,  ibid. 
1914,  90,  124).  Leucine  occurs  in  the  pupe  of 
butterflies  (Schwarzenbach,  J.  1857,  538),  in 
spiders  and  in  crayfish,  and  also  in  the  typhus 
bacillus,  Tamura  (Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.*1914, 
89,  289).-  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  leucine 
has  been  found  in  the  juice  of  etiolated  vetch 
seedlings  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ber.  1874,  7,  146 ; 
Cossa,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1876,  6,  314),  also  in  the 
young  green  plants  (Schulze,  Landw.  Versuchs. 
Stat.  1895,  46,  383) ;  in  potatoes  (Schulze  and 
Barbieri,  ibid.  24,  167) ;  in  young  pumpkin 
plants  (Schulze  and  Barbieri,  Ber.  1878,  11, 
1233) ;  in  fungi  (Winterstein,  Zeitsch.  physiol. 
Chem.  1899,  26,  438) ;  in  the  pod  of  the  broad 
bean  (Bourquelot  and  H^rissey,  J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
1898,  [vi.]  8,  385) ;  and  in  beet  juice  (Erlich, 
Zeit.  Ver.  deut.  Zuckerind.  1903,  571,  809). 

Mjcucine  crystallises  in  glistening  white 
leaves,  melts  at  280°  when  rapidly  heated  (Trans. 
Guinness  Res.  Lab.  1903,  i.  57),  and  has  sp.gr. 
1-293  in  absolute  alcohol  at  18°  (Engel  and 
VUmain,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1874,  [ii.]  22,  279).  It 
dissolves  in  46  parts  of  water  at  18°  (Schulze, 
Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1884,  9,  254) ;  in  1040 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  (96  p.c.)  or  in  800  parts  of 
hot  alcohol  (98  p.c.)  (Zollikotfer,  Annalen,  1852, 
82,  176) ;  in  10*9  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  at 
16°  or  29-32  parts  at  117°  (Habermann  and 
Ehrenfeld,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1902,  37, 
18).  The  molecular  heat  of  combustion  is 
854-9  Cal.,  and  the  heat  of  formation  158*4 
CaL  (Berthelot  and  Andr^,  Compt.  rend.  1890, 
1 10,  884).  Natural  leucine  or  /-leucine  is  Ubvo- 
rotatory  in  aqueous  and  dextrorotatory  in  acid 
or  alkali  solution  (Lewkowitsch,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
1439),  and  has  [alDH-15-6°  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  (Ehrlich  and  Wendel,  Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
1908,  8,  399) ;  it  remains  unchanged  on  boiling 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (Abder- 
halden and  Wurm  j^R^^glf^^^y^jpt  19^2, 
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82,  167) ;  when  heated  with  barium  hydroxide 
solution  at  160''-160**  for  three  days  it  is  race- 
mised,  and  the  inactive  leucine  can  be  resolved 
by  the  action  of  PenidUium  glaucum,  yielding 
({-leucine,  the  rotation  of  which  is  equal  in 
magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction  to  that  of 
the  ]»vo  isomeride  (Schulze  and  Bosshard, 
Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1886,  10,  140).  Set 
Schneider  and  Hurler  (Chem.  Zentr.  1914,  1, 
401 )  for  its  germicidal  effects,  espeoiaUy  against 
the  typhus  bacillus. 

The  constitution  of  leucine  as  a-amino-y- 
methylvaleric  acid  was  first  established  by 
Schulze  and  Likiemik  (Ber.  1891,  24,  669),  who 
showed  that  the  synthetic  a-aminoMobutylacetio 
acid  (a-amino-y- methyl  valeric  acid)  prepared  by 
Uufner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1870,  [ii.]  1, 6)  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  cyanide  on  iso- 
valeraldehyde,  was  identical  with  the  inactive 
leucine  obtained  by  heating  natural  Meucine 
with  barium  hydroxide.  The  two  compounds 
have  the  same  solubility  in  water,  1  part  in  106 
at  13® ;  yield  the  same  ({-leucine  when  used  as  a 
culture  medium  for  Penicillium  glaucum,  and 
give  the  same  leucic  acid  (hydroxycaproio  acid), 
m.p.  54*5®  on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid. 

Further  syntheses  of  r-leucine  are  described 
.  by  (1)  Erlenmeyer  and  Kunlin  (Annalen,  1901, 
316, 145),  who  obtained  the  anhydride 

(CH,),CH-CH:C'^    Vph 

CO O 

of  a-benzoylamino-)3-Mopropylacrylic  acid  by 
condensing  hippuric  acid  and  twbutyraldehyde 
in  the  presence  of  acetic  anhydride ;  the  corre- 
sponding acid  (CH,)jCHCH:C(NHCOPh)CO,H 
when  heated  with  excess  of  ammonia  solution  at 
150**-170**  is  bydrolysed,  yielding  r-leucine,  iso- 
valeric,  and  benzoic  acids.  (2)  Bouveault  and 
Locquin  (Bull.  Soc  chim.  1904,  fiii-]  31,  1180) 
from  ethyl  a-oziminoi«ohexoate 

(CH,),CHCH,-C(NOH)CO,Et 

obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl  sulphate  on 
ethyl  Mobutvlacetoacetate ;  this  on  reduction 
yielded  ethyl-a-aminoisohexoate 

(CH,),CH-CH,-CH(NH,)COaEt 

from  which  by  hydrolysis  r-leucine  was  obtained. 
(3)  Fischer  and  Schmitz  (Ber.  1906,  39,  351) 
who  obtained  r-leuoine  from  ethyl  wobutyl- 
malonate  (CH,),CH-CHj-CH(CO,Et),  by  con- 
verting into  the  oromo  derivative 

(CH,),CHCH,-CBr(CO,Et), 

hydrolysing  this  ester,  and  converting  the  i>o- 
butylbromomalonic  acid  thus  obtained  into 
Mobutylbromoacetic  acid 

(CH,),CH-CH,CHBrCO,H 

by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  ;  this  on 
treatment  with  ammonia  yielded  r-leuoine 
(CH,),CH-CH,-CH(NH,)CO,H. 

r-Leucine  has  been  resolved  into  d-  and  l- 
leucine  bv  the  fractional  crystallisation  of 
certain  aUcaloid  salts  of  the  benzoyl  and 
.  formyl  derivatives  (q,v.)  (Fischer,  Ber.  1900, 
33,  2370  ;  Fischer  and  Warburg,  ibid,  1906,  38, 
3997). 

Derivatives.    SaUs,— Mercury  salt 

(C,H„0^),Hg 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


formed  by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  a  solution 
of  leucine  (Gossmann,  Annalen,  1864,  91,  134) ; 
lead  saU  (C,H„0,N),Pb,H,0  crysteUises  in 
leaves  (Strecker,  Annalen,  1849,  72,  90) ;  copper 
salt  (C,Hj|OtN)|Cu,  small  light  blue  crystals, 
soluble  in  3045  parts  of  cold  or  1460  parts  of 
boiling  water  (Hofmeister,  Annalen,  1877,  189, 
16).  The  salts  with  acids  are  readily  soluble ; 
the  two  hydrochlorides  C.H,gO,N,HCl  and 
(C,Hj,0|N)|,HCl  are  descrioed  (Laurent  and 
Gerhardt,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [iii.]  34,  321  ; 
Schwanert,  Annalen,  1857, 102, 222) ;  the  nitraU 
C,H„O.N,HNO,  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt) ;  the 
pUUiniehloride  (C,H„0,N)„H,PtCIe  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  ;  di-leucine  picro- 
lonaU  C^o^igOsNfVtHisOtN  crystallises  in  long, 
narrow,  greenish-yellow  prisms  which  become 
yellow  when  dry ;  they  soften  at  130®  and  melt 
at  about  160''  (decomp.),  Abderhalden  and 
Weil  (Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1912,  78,  160. 
Levene  and  van  Slyke,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1012,  12, 
127,  obtained  rosettes  of  six-sided  crystals) ; 
natural  leucine  picrolonate  crystallises  into  a 
mixture  of  long,  slender  and  rhomboid  crystals, 
Levene  and  van  Slyke  {l.c,). 

Anhydride  (C,H.,ON),0,  m.p.  272®,  obtained 
together  with  its  dibenzoyl  derivative 

(C,HiiON-C,H,0),0 

m.p.  80®,  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on 
leucine  at  100®  (Destrem,  Compt.  rend.  1878, 
86,  484 ;  cf.  Graves,  Marshall  and  Eckweiler, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1917,  39,  112).  The 
potassium  salt  of  trimethylleucine  iodide 

C,Hio(NMe,I)CO,K 

hygroscopic  slender  needles  obtained  by  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  and  potassium  hydroxide 
on  leucine  ;  the  corresponding  chloro  compound 
forms  a  yellow  aurichloride 

C,HiiO,NMe,ClAuCl, 

m.p.  163®,  and  an  orange-yeUow  plattnichloride 
(C,HiiOaNMe,Cl),PtCl4  (Koener  and  Menozzi 
Gazz.  chim.  itaL  1883,  13,  361). 

Leucinimide  (3:6-diwobutyl-2:5-diketopipera- 

zine)  NH<^^.^^^*^^*^j^>N^  m.p.  271®  (corr.), 

yields  leucyl-leucine 

NH,-CH(C4H,)C0NHCH(C|H,)C0,H 

on  hydrolysis,  this  crystallises  with  1  ^Hfi,  and 
melts  slightly  above  270®  (Cohn,  Zeitsch. 
physioL  Chem.  1900,  29,  283;  Fischer,  Ber. 
1900,  33,  2370;  1902,  36,  1096;  Salaskin, 
Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1 901 ,  32, 692).  ^Leucine 
methyl  ester  has  b.p.  79®-79®-6/12  mm.,  D" 
0-9533  and  [a]i^+16-63®  (Abderhalden  and 
Spinner,  Zeitsch,  physioL  Chem.  1919,  107,  1) 
Ethyl  ester  of  r-leuctne  has  b.p.  83'5°/12  mm., 
Bp.gr.  0-929  at  17°;  the  picraU  has  m.p.  136® 
(corr.),  and  the  d-tariarte,  m.p.  145®  (corr.) ;  the 
ethyl  ester  of  l-leucine  has  [o]^*+131®,  and  is 
notracemised  on  hydrolysis  ;  it  forms  a  picratet 
ULp.  129-5®  (corr.)  (Fischer,  Ber.  1901,  34,  433  ; 
cf.  Rohmann,  ibid.  1807,  30,  1978).  When  the 
ethyl  ester  of  r-leucine  is  left  in  contact  with 
water  and  crude  pancreatln,  it  undergoes 
asymmetric  hydrolysis,  that  is,  the  ^-ester  is 
hydrolysed,  whilst  the  ({-ester  is  not  (Warburg, 
Ber.  1905,  38,  187).   :^^^gm^  fgtfxj^J^^ 
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haa  b.p.  05^-96712  mm.  (Warburg,  Zeitsch. 
physiol.  Chem.  1906,  48,  205). 

r-Leticinamide  C.Hi^ON,,  m.p.  lOO^-lO?** 
(oorr.),  ifl  prepared  by  the  action  of  liquid 
ammonia  on  the  ethyl  ester ;  the  p-naphthalene 
ndvhonyl  derivaiive  haa  m.p.  176**-178°  (corr.) ; 
and  carbcihoxy-dl'leuci'namide  C^^fijl^^  m.p. 
108*,  readily  yields  fl-Mobutylhydantoin  by 
shaldng  with  sodium  hydroxide  (Koenigs  and 
Mylo,  Ber.  1908,  41,  4427). 

The  eihyl  ester  of  l-leucinecarbimide 
CO  :  N<JH(CO  JEt)CH,-CHMe^ 
b.p.  120*'-130718  mm.  is  formed  together  with 
diethyl  Uucinecarbimide 

CO[NH-CH(CO,Et)CH,-CHMeJ 

b.p.  180°-190718  mm.  by  the  action  of  carbonyl 
chloride  on  the  ethyl  ester  of  leucine;  iso- 
btUyViydarUoic  acid 

NH,•CO•NH•CH(CH,Pr^)CO,H 

m.p.  200**-210**  (with  decomposition)  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  leucine  in  excess  of  carbamide  at 
130*- 136**,  and  yields  isobutylhydaTUoin 

/NH-CHCH,Pi^ 
C0<  I 

\NH-CO 
m.p.  200°-210*,  when  heated  at  150** ;  the  ethyl 
ester  of  ischuiylhydardoic  acid  is  obtained  bv 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethyl  ester  of  *• 
leucinecarbimide,  and  this  on  hydrolysis  yields 
the  free  acid  identical  with  the  substance  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  carbamide  on  leucine ; 
when  aniline  is  substituted  for  ammonia  the 
acid  NHPh-CONHCH(CHjPi^)COjH  is  ob- 
tained, m.p.  115°  (Hugounenq  and  Morel,  Compt. 
rend.    1905,    140,    150,    505,    859).      Uucine 

,NPh-C 
phenylthiohydafUain     SCJ^  |  ,    m.p. 

178°,  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  leucine  and 
phenyl  mustard  oil  in  the  presence  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  its  formation  affords  a  convenient 
method  of  isolating  leucine  from  the  crude 
material  obtained  by  hydrolysing  proteids 
(Rohman,  Ber.  1898,  31,  2188). 

Phthalylaminocaproic  acid  (^^fixfi^t  pre- 
pared by  fusing  a  mixture  of  phtnalic  anhydride 
and  leucine,  has  m.p.  115°- 11 6°;  it  is  laevo- 
rotatory,  and  is  converted  into  the  racemic  iso- 
meride  on  dry  distillation ;  the  platodiammonium 
saU  Pt(NHa-NH,Ci4H,,0N)a  of  the  active  acid 
contains  SH^O,  that  of  the  inactive  acid  3^1120. 
Leucinephthaloic  acid 

C0,HC,H4C0NH-CH(C0,H)CH,-CHMej 

is  obtained  by  the  partial  hydrolvsiB  of  the 
preceding  compound,  the  active  acid  melts  and 
decomposes  at  130°-137°,  forming  phthalyl- 
aminocaproio  acid  ;   the  potassiiun  eaU 

K,C,,H„O.N 
is  crystalline  and  readily  soluble  ;  the  sodium  saU 
is  amorphous  ;  the  barium  salt  is  crystalline  and 
sparing^  soluble;  the  platodiammonium  saU 
forms  soluble  rhombic  plates ;  the  amorphous 
copper  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  inactive 
leucinepUhaloic  acid  has  m.p.  152°-153°,  and 
forms  a  orystcdline  potassium  and  an  amorphous 
silver  salt  (Reese,  Annalen,  1887,  242,  1 ;   Ber. 


1888,  21,  277).  The  heraene  sulpkonic  derivative 
SO^h-HN<:;,Hi.-COjH 

of  r-leucine  sinters  at  140°,  melts  at  146°  (corr.), 
and  forms  soluble  crystalline  alkali  salts,  and 
sparingly  soluble  lead  and  silver  salts;  the 
corresponding  derivative  of  ({-leucine  crystal- 
lises in  needles,  m.p.  119°-120°  (corr.),  and  has 
W|?-39°  (Fischer,  Ber.  1900,  33,  2370  ;  1901, 
34,  449). 

Benzoyl-T'leucine 

(CH,),CH-CH,<JH(NHCOPh)CO,H 
m.p.  137°-141°  (corr.),  can  be  resolved  by  means 
of  its  alkaloid  salts,  the  cinchonine  salt  of  the 
d-  and  the  quinidine  salt  of  the  Z-isomeride 
being  sparingly  soluble.  Bemoyl-d-leucine  melts 
at  105°-107°  (corr.),  dissolves  in  120  parts  of 
boiling  water  and  has  [al|P--6'39°  in  sodium 
hydroxide  solution.  Benzoyl-l-leucine  melts  at 
105°-107°  (corr.),  has  [a]^+6-59°  (Fischer,  Ber. 
1900,  33,  2370). 

Formyl-r-leucine 

(CH,),CH-CHaCH(NH-GHO)CO,H 
forms  octahedra,  m.p.   116°-116°  (corr.);    see 
Galeotti  (Biochem.  Zeitsch.  1913,  53,  485)  for 
the  condensation  of  r-leuoine  with  formalde- 
liyde ;  formyl  leucylddoride 
•  C4H,-CH(NH-CH0)C0C1 

is  a  crystalline  powder.  The  hrucine  salt  of 
formyl-j-leucine  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  yields 
on  decomposition  formyl-d-leucine,  crystamsing 
in  long  thin  prisms,  m.p.  141°-144°  (corr.),  [a]^ 
+18*8°  in  10  p.c.  alcoholic  solution.  Formyl-l- 
leucine  obtained  from  the  more  soluble  leucine 
salt  has  the  same  melting-point  as  the  d-  com- 
pound and  [a]|f^— 18*5°.  ^-TciuenesuLphonyl- 
l-leucine,  m.p.  124°,  [a]j^-f 450°  in  alcoholic 
solution,  yields  ja-toluene'Sulphonyl'l-N-mrlhyl' 
leucine  CHMe,-CH,-CH(NMeS0.CyH7)-C00H, 
m.p.  91-92°,  [a]J®-2i  12°,  and  this  on  hydrolysis 
gives  Z-N-md^yZ-Zfticinf,  [oj|*  -f  20-70°  in  aqueous 
solution,  it  sublimes  in  needles  when  carefully 
heated  and  yields'  a  crystalline  nitrate  and 
hydrochloride  and  the  copper  salt 
Ci,H„04N,Cu,H,0 
forms  four  or  six-sided  plates.  Fischer  and 
Lipschilz  (Ber.  1915,  48,  360).  Leucine  hoat<*d 
with  diphenylmethane  at  170°-1 80°  yields  cydo- 
leucylleucine,  Graziani  (Atti.  R.  Accad.  Linoei, 
1915  [51,  24,  1,  822);  Maillard,  Ann.  Chim. 
1915  [9],  3,  48).  For  a  description  of  the 
numerous  polypeptides  containing  the  leuoyl 
radicle,  see  Fischer  and  Bargell,  Ber.  1903,  36, 
2592  ;  Fischer  and  Brunner,  Annalen,  1905,  340, 
142  ;  Fischer  and  Warburg,  ibid.  152  ;  Fischer 
and  Koelker,  ibid.  172;  Fischer,  Ber.  1905,  38, 
2914  ;  1906,  39,  2893  ;  Fischer  and  Steingroever, 
Annalen,  1909, 365, 167  ;  Fischer  and  Gemgross, 
Ber.  1909,  42,  1485;  Fischer  and  Gluud, 
Annalen,  1909,  369,  247  ;  Fischer  and  Fielder, 
ibid.  1910,  375,  181  ;  Abderhalden  and  Hirs- 
zowski,  Ber.  1908,  41,  2840 ;  Abderhalden,  ibid.  . 
1909,  42,  2331  ;  Abderhalden,  Hirsch,  and 
Sohuler,  ibid.  1909,  42,  3394  ;  1010,  43,  007  ; 
Abderhalden  and  Weber,  ibid.  1910,  43,  2429 ; 
Hans  Fischer.  *^ig^iif^y%,tm^t^'^' 
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Monateh.  1908,  29,  1119;  Hopwood  and 
Weizmaim,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1911,  99,  674, 
1579  ;  Abderhalden  and  Fodor,  ibid,  1916,  49, 
561  ;  Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1912,  81,  1 ;  Ber. 
1916,  49,  561 ;  Weizmann  and  Hopwood,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soo.  1913,  A,  88,  455. 

For  the  preparation  and  properti^  of  the 
corresponding  amino-alcohol  and  choline  from 
leucine,  see  iGtfier,  Kairer,  Thomann,  Horlacher 
and  Mader  (Helv.  Ghim.  Acta,  1921,  4,  76). 

Decompoaitum. — ^Experiments  conducted  on 
dogs  show  that  lenoine,  like  other  amino  acids, 
can  replace  ammonium  salts  in  the  formation  of 
urea  (Salaskin,  Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1898, 
25,  1 28).  Leucine  as  well  as  tyrosine  is  assimi- 
lated by  certainplants  such  as  Alga  (Loew  and 
Bokomy,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1887,  [ii.]  36, 279 ;  Sohulze, 
Landw.  Versuchs.  Stat.*  1901,  56,  97),  Cucumia 
species  AapergtOua  niger,  A.  repens,  PeniciUium 
glaucum  (Lutz,  Compt.  rend.  1905,  140,  380; 
Fetrov,  Bull.  Agr.  Intelligence,  1914,  5,  210). 
Yeast  poor  in  nitrogen  deyelops  rapidly  in  a 
sugar  solution  containing  leucine ;  when  racemio 
leucine  is  employed  the  fermentation  proceeds 
at  the  expense  of  both  optical  isomerides,  but 
the  natural  Meucine  is  destroyed  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  (2-leucine,  which  can  thus  be 
recovered  to  the  extent  of  76  p.o.  of  the  theoreti- 
cal quantity  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  (Ehrlich, 
Zeit.  Ver.  deut.  Zuckerind,  1906,  608,  840). 
The  degradation  of  amino  acids  in  the  pUmt 
and  animal  economy  appears  to  be  deamidisa- 
tion  and  oxidation  of  the  terminal  carbon  atom 
(Sachs,  Bioohem.  Zeitsch.  1910,  27,  27),  this 
would  lead  in  the  case  of  leucine  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  and  amyl  alcohol ;  and  Ehrlich 
(Ber.  1906,  40,  1027)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
occurrence  of  fusel  oil  during  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion is  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of  Z-leucine  and  d- 
tsoleucine  according  to  the  equations  : 

CHMe,-CH,-CJH(NH,)CO,H-fHjO 

==CHMe,-CH,-CH,OH+C0,+NH, 
CHMeEt-CH(NH,)CO^+H,0 

^CHMeEt-CHj-OH-hCOj-fNH, 

On  oxidation  with  hydrogen  peroxide  leucine 
yields  Movaleraldehyde,  Movaleric  acid,  ammonia 
and  carbon  dioxide ;  on  further  oxidation  acetone 
is  formed  from  Movaleric  acid,  the  reaction 
closely  resembling  several  biochemical  reactions 
in  which  leucine  takes  part  (Dakin,  J.  BioL 
Chem.  1908,  4,  63). 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  leucine  is  con- 
verted into  leudc  acid  (a-hydroxvwohexoic  acid) 
(Strecker,  Annalen,  1848,  68,'^55);  and  on 
reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  yields  caproic 
acid  and  ammonia  (Hiifner,  2!eitsch.  Chem. 
1868,  391).  /-Leucio  acid  sinters  at  78''  and 
melte  at  8^-82%  [a]^-21'S''  in  alkaline 
sohition ;  ^i-leucio  acid  melts  at  80''  and  has 
[alo+^'3''  ^  alkaline  solution  (Scheibler  and 
Wheeler,  Ber.  1911,  44,  2684). 

SepanUion  and  detecHon. — A  mixture  of 
leucine  and  tyrosine  is  readily  separated  by 
the  aid  of  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  in  which  the 
leucine  is  fairly  (29-23  at  1 17°)  and  the  tyrosine 
very  mginfdr  soluble  (0-18  at  117**  (Habermann 
and  Ehrenield,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1902, 
37,  18).  To  .separate  tyrosine,  leucine,  and 
valine,  Levene  and  Jacobs  (Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
1908,  9,  231)  reconunend  the  foDowing  method. 
The  mixture  is  treated  with  bromine,  and  the 


bromo  derivative  of  the  tyrosine  removed  by 
means  of  amyl  alcohol ;  the  valine  and  leucine 
are  crystallised  from  the  mother  liquor,  redis- 
solved,  and  the  leucine  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate  and  ammonia.  On  decomposing  the 
lead  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
leucine  and  Moleucine  are  obtained  and  can  be 
separated  by  extracting  the  copper  salts  with 
methyl  alcohol  in  which  the  copper  derivative 
of  Moleucine  is  soluble.  Glutamic  acid  and 
leucine  can  be  separated  by  saturating  the 
solution  with  hydrogen  chloride  when  the 
insoluble  hydrochloride  of  glutamic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated (Etard,  Compt.  rend.  1901,  133,  1231). 

Leucine  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  potassium  bichromate  gives  a  character- 
istic smell  not  given  by  other  monoamino  acids 
(Momer,  Zeits<£.  physioL  Chem.  1913,  88, 152). 

Like  other  a-amino  carboxyUc  acids  leucine 
gives  a  blue  colour  if  carefully  treated  with 
triketohydrindenehydrate  in  alkaline  solution 
(Abderhalden  and  Schmidt,  ibid.  1911,  72, 
37-43,  and  %^id.  1913,  85,  146). 

In  order  to  test  for  small  traces  of  leucine  the 
uramine  reaction  may  be  used  and  typical 
crystals  of  wobutyl  hydantoic  acid  obtained 
(Lippich,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1914, 90, 148 ; 
see  also  Ber.  1906,  39,  2953). 

(2-MoLeaelne,  a'amino-B-meihylvakric  add 
CH,-CH,-CH(CH,)CH(NH,)CO,H  was  dis- 
covered by  Ehrlich  (ZJeit.  Ver.  deut.  Zuckerind. 
1903,  571,  809 ;  Ber.  1904,  37,  1809)  in  the 
mother  liquor  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacture  to 
which  the  strontia  desaccharification  process  had 
been  applied ;  it  is  separated  from  the  r-  and  l- 
leucine  that  occur  with  it  by  the  aid  of  its  copper 
salt  which  dissolves  freely  in  methyl  alcohol, 
the  corresponding  salt  of  leucine  being  only 
sparingly  soluble.  utoLeucine  has  also  been 
isolated  from  the  products  of  hydrolysis  obtained 
by  digesting  blood  fibrin  with  pancreatic  juice, 
&om  the  hydrolytic  products  of  ovalbumin, 
&om  the  crude  leucine  obtained  by  the  putre- 
faction of  beef  (Ehrlich,  Ic) ;  and  from  the 
products  of  hydrolysis  of  casein  (Weitzenbock, 
Monatsh.  1906,  27,  831).  It  is  probable  indeed 
that  d-isoleucine  occurs  invariably  along  with 
Meucine  as  a  primary  product  of  proteid  hydroly- 
sis (Ehrlich,  I.e. ;  Ehrlich  and  Wendell,  Biochem. 
Zeitsch.  1908,  8,  399). 

d-isoLeucine  crystallises  in  shining  rods  or 
leaflets,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  280^ 
when  heated  in  a  closed  tube ;  it  has  [al|^+ 9*74° 
in  aqueous,  +36-80°  in  20  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  -hll'l^  in  alkaline  solution,  and  dissolves  in 
25*84  parts  of  water  at  15-6°,  the  solution  having 
a  bitter  taste.  It  is  completely  rscemised  and 
partially  converted  into  alloisoleucine  after 
heating  for  20  hours  at  180°  with  barium 
hydroxide  solution  (EhrKch,  Ber.  1904,37, 1809). 

Locquin  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1907,  [iv.l  1,  595, 
601)  finds  slightly  different  physical  constants 
for  the  sjmthetic  d-  and  Z-woleucine  ;  both  com- 
pounds crystallise  from  water  in  brilliant 
spangles,  and  have  m.p.  280°-290°;  Z-woleucine 
has  [o]|f^-10'65°  in  aqueous,  -31-37°  in  dUute 
or  —40-86°  in  concentrated  hydrocliloric  acid 
solution,  and  d-isoleucine  has  [a]|^+ll'29°  in 
I  aqueous  or  -{-40*61*  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  solution. 
I       When  d-t>oleucine  is  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
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tion  it  yields  partially  racemised  d-amylamine 
CH,-CH,-CH(CH,)CH,NH„  together  with  wo- 
leucinimide ;  and  it  is  decomposed  by  yeast 
growing  in  a  sugar  solution  to  form  cl-amylalcohol 
CH,CH,CH(CH,)CH(NH,)CO,H-fH,0 

=CH,-CH,CH(CH,)CH,OH-fNH,+CO, 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Mpleucino  is  a-amino, 
)3- methyl  valeric  acid,  and  this  view  of  its  con- 
stitution is  confirmed  by  various  synthetic 
preparations.  (1)  Bouveault  and  Locquin  (CompL 
rend.  1005, 141, 115)  prepared  an  inactive  leucine 
from  ethyl  «ecbutylacetoacetate 

CHMeEtCHAc-COjEt 
this  yields  ethyl  a-Qzimino-«ecbutylacetate  (a- 
oximino-)3-methylvalerate) 

CHMeEt-C(NOH)-CO,Et 
by  the  action  of  nitrosylsulphate,  which  on 
reduction  is  converted  into  the  inactive  leucine 
CHMeEtCH(NH,)CO,H.  On  resolving  this 
compound  by  the  fractional  crystallisation  of 
the  bruoine  salt  of  its  formyl  derivative,  d-iso- 
leucine  was  obtained,  identical  with  Ehrlich's 
natural  product  (Locquin,  BulL  Soc.  chim. 
1907,  [iv.]  1,  696,  601).  (2)  EhrUch  (Ber.  1907, 
40,  2538)  synthesised  Moleucine  from  (2-amyl- 
alcohol  (>'HMeEt-CH,-OH,  by  the  following 
series  of  reactions,  the  c^-amyl  alcohol  was 
oxidised  to  d-valeraldehyde  CHMeEt-CHO, 
which  was  converted  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  cyanide  into  aminovaleronitrile 
CHMeEt-OH(NH.)CN,  and  this,  on  hydrolysis, 
gave  a  mixture  of  e{-Moleucine  and  alloiaoleucine 
CHMeEtOH(NH,)CO,H.  AUowoleucine  is  a 
stereoisomide  of  Moleuoine,  which  contains  two 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms ;  it  closely  resembles 
i^oleucine  in  its  external  appearance,  and  in  the 
properties  of  its  derivatives;  it  has,  however, 
a  sweet  taste,  is  Invorotatory,  [o]^— 14*4*  in 
aqueous  and  —36-96°  in  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion ;  and  it  dissolves  in  34*2  parts  of  water  at 
20*".  (3)  Using  Fischer's  method  (Ber.  1906,  39, 
351),  Ehrlich  {ibid,  1908,  41,  1453)  has  synthe- 
sised  racemic  Moleucine  from  secondary  butyl 
iodide  and  ethyl  malonate  ;  on  hydrolysing  the 
condensation  product  of  these  two  compounds, 
Romburgh's  «ecbut^lmalonic  acid  is  obtained; 
this  on  bromination  yields  bromo-«6cbutyl- 
malonio  acid  CHMeEt-CBr(CO,H)j,  which  de- 
composes when  distilled  under  reduced  pressure 
yielding  a-bromo-)8-methylvaleric  acid 

CHMeEtCHBrCOjH 
on  treating  this  compound  with  ammonium 
hydroxide  it  is  converted  into  racemic  Moleucine, 
m.p.  276**  in  a  closed  tube.  The  same  synthesis 
was  made  by  Brasch  and  Friedmann  (Beitr. 
Chem.  PhysioL  Path.  1908,  11,  376). 

Derivatives.  SaUs.^d'iaoLeucine-hydrochlo- 
ride  forms  stellate  needles;  the  copper  salt 
C^,H,204N,Cu  is  deep  blue  and  crystalline, 
dissolves  in  278  parts  of  water  at  17  ,  in  476 
parts  of  99  p.c.  alcohol,  and  in  66  parts  of 
methyl  alcohol  at  17° ;  the  silver  salt  is  white  ' 
flocciuent  and  crystalline;  the  lead  salt  is 
strongly  laovorotatory;  d-iBo-Uiicine  picrohnate, 
forms  long,  slender,  six-sided  crystals  grouped  in  , 
stars,  m.p.  about  170°,  [o]|f^+32-8°(Leveneand 
van  Slyke,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1912,  12,  127). 

Acyl    derivatives    of    (1)    r-woleucine,    the 
farmyt   derivative    has    m.p.    121°-122° ;     the  I 


benzoyl  derivative  has  m.p.  79°,  and  b.p.  211715 
mm. ;  the  bemenestUphonyl  derivative  has  m.p. 
169°;  and  the  p-toluenesulphonyl  derivative 
has  m.p.  139°.  (2)  (2-MoLeucine,  formyl  deriva- 
tive forms  fine  translucent  crystals  from  water, 
m.p.  166°-167°,  [o]^^+28-26°;  6e»zoyMerivative, 
m.p.  116^17°,  [o]|f^4-26-36°  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion;  benzenesfdphonyl  derivative,  m.p.  149°- 
150^  [a]£f*-12-04°  in  alkaline  solution;  the 
phenylisocyanaie,  m.p.  119°-120°,  [o]^+ 14-92° 
in  alkaline  solution ;  the  pJienylhydatUoin  has 
m.p.  78°-79°;  leudnimide  (mo-2  :  6'diketo-3  :  6- 
diisobtUylpiperazine) 

CHMeEtCH<^^*^>CH-CHMeEt 

forms  slender  needles,  m.p.  280°-281°,  and  is 
slightly  dextrorotatory  in  alcoholic  solution. 
(3)  l-isoLeucine,  formyl  derivative  has  m.p. 
166°-157^  and  has  [a]^-27-76°  in  alcohoUc 
solution;  the  benzoyl  derivative  has  m.p.  118° 
and  [a]^— 26-03°  in  N/2  sodium  hydroxide.  For 
the  description  of  polypeptides  containing  the 
i>oleucine  radicle,  see  Abderhalden,  Hirsch,  and 
Schuler.  Ber.  1909,  42,  3394;  1910,  43,  907. 
n-Leueine,  a-amino-n-hexoic  acid 
CHJCH,1,CH(NH,)C0,H 

has  not  been  isolated  from  the  products  of 
hydrolysis  of  proteins,  but  n-valerio  acid  is 
formed  when  casein  is  oxidised  by  bromine 
(Skraup  and  Witt,  Monatsh.  1906,  27,  663),  and 
this  suggests  the  presence  of  tt-leucine  in  casein. 
Further  evidence  in  favour  of  this  suggestion 
was  obtained  by  Heckel  (Monatsh.  1908,  29,  15), 
who  found  that  by  oxidising  with  potassium 
permanganate  that  fraction  of  the  leucine  esters 
from  casein  least  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
mixture  of  acids  was  obtained  about  one  half 
of  which  was  n-valeric  acid.  Saraee  (Monatsh. 
1908,  29, 66)  also  obtained  a  similar  result,  using 
the  leucine  obtained  from  the  neck  band  of  the 
ox.  Kudiolka  (Monatsh.  1908,  29,  361)  has  pre- 
pared  n-leucine  by  Fischer's  method  (Ber.  1900, 

33,  2320)  from  both  natural  and  synthetic  n- 
hexoic  acid,  using  Kahlbaum*s  preparation ; 
100  parts  of  the  former  gave  37  parts  of  n- 
leucine,  whilst  100  parts  of  the  latter  gave  only 
6  parts.  Racemic  n-leucine  melts  at  290°  (corr.) 
in  a  closed  tube.  The  copper  salt  forms  pale 
blue  leafleU,  the  nickel  salt  is  greenish-blue,  the 
cobalt  salt  crystallises  in  red  leaflets;  the 
methylated  base  yields  a  yellow  aurichloride 
C,H,.0,N,HAuCl4.  m.p.  142*. 

Tne  resolution  of  racemic  n-leucine  has  been 
effected  bv  Fischer  and  Hagenbach  (Ber.  1901, 

34,  3764)  by  the  fractional  crystallisation  of  the 
oinchonine  salt  of  the  benzoyl  derivative.  The 
benzoyl  derivative  of  racemic  n-leucine  has  m.p. 
134°  (corr.) ;  l-benzoyl-n-leucine  crystallises 
with  JH,0,  has  m.p.  63°  (corr.),  and  [a]|^'-21  -9° 
in  aqueous  solution ;  Isbvo  n-leucine  prepared 
from  this  has |a]o— 22-4° ;  d-benzoyl-n-leucine  has 
[o]j[>-f21  -4°,  and  dextro  n-leucine  has  [o]d+21  -3°. 
l-n-Leucine  picrolonate  softens  at  145°  and  melte 
at  160°,  it  has  [aJ5°+19-6°  (Levene  and  van 
Slyke,  J.  BioL  Chem.  1912,  12,  127). 

Marko  (Annalen,  1908, 362, 333)  has  similarly 
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separated  d-  and  ^  n-Ieucine  from  tlie  racemic 
compound  by  crystalliBing  the  brucine  salt  of  the 
formyl  derivative  of  the  raoemio  oompound. 
r-Formyl-n-leucine  has  m.p.  113°-116°  (corr.) ; 
l-farmyt-xi'leucine  has  m.p.  1 15°>1 18-6''  (oorr.),  and 
[o]|®-17'66^  IcBVO  n-leucine  has  [o]^-22-99° 
d-formyl-n-leudne  has  [a]^-f  17-63%  and  yields 
dextro  n-leucine  [a]|^+2314% 

^•Leaelne  has  been  obtained  from  the  oxime 
of  trimethylpyruvic  acid  C,HiiO,N,HjO,  by 
reduction  with  zinc  dust  and  50  p.c.  acetic  acid 
or  with  aluminium  amAgam  in  50  p.c.  alcohol; 
it  forms  hard  laminar  ciystals  that  begin  to 
subUme  at  250°.  The  napMhaleneaulphonyl  deri- 
vative has  m.p.  200°-203'^;  t\iQ^4oiuen€9iUphonyl 
derivative  has  nLp.  226°;  and  the  nitraie  has 
m.p.  151°  (Knoop  and  Landermann,  Zeitsch. 
physiol.  CheuL  1914,  89, 157).  M.  A.  W. 

LEUCITE.  A  volcanic  mineral  consisting  of 
potassium  aluminium  silicate  KAlCSiO,)!,  found 
as  gre^  crystals  with  the  external  form  of  the 
cubic  icositetrahedron  (211).  Optical  examina- 
tion of  the  crystals  in  thin  sections  shows  them 
to  be  birefringent  and  to  consist  of  a  complex 
intergrowth  of  twin-Iamelle.  At  a  temperature 
of  714°  the  material  is  optically  isotropic  and 
truly  cubic,  and  in  the  red-hot  lavas  it,  no  doubt, 
grew  as  a  cubic  crystaL  Sp.gr.  2-47 ;  H.  5}. 
The  mineral  occurs  abundantly  as  embedded 
crystals  in  the  alkali-rich  lavas  of  certain 
districts,  e.g.  Vesuvius,  Rome,  the  Eifel,  and 
the  Leucite  Hills  in  Wyoming.  Other  localities 
are  in  Montana,  Arkansas,  Brazil,  Sardinia, 
Bohemia,  Trebizond  in  Asia  Minor,  Kilimanjaro 
in  Africa,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  New  South  Wales,  Siberia.  It  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  readily 
affected  by  weathering  processes.  Containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  potash  (K^O,  21  -5  p.c), 
attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  this  mineral 
as  a  source  of  potassium  salts  and  as  a  fertiliser. 
The  leucite-bc^ring  rocks  of  Wyoming  contain 
K,0  7-99-11-91  (average  10-74)  p.c.,  which  is 
present  partly  in  other  minerals  besides  the 
leucite,  such  as  mica  and  orthoclase  {v.  A.  R. 
Schultz  and  W.  Cross,  Potash-bearing  rocks  of 
the  Leucite  Hills,  Wyoming,  Bull.  IJ.S.  GeoL 
Survey,  1912,  No.  612).  A  review,  with  a  full 
bibliography,  of  the  many  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  extract  potash  from  the  leucite  lavas 
of  Italy  is  given  by  H.  S.  Washington,  Metall. 
Chem.  Engin.  Jan.  15, 1918.  L.  J.  S. 

LEUCOLINE.    Syn.  for  Quinoline. 

LEUCOMAlNES  v.  PtomaYnes. 

LEUCOPYRTTE  v.  Lollinoitb. 

LEVANT  SAPOTOXIN  v,  Glucosides. 

LEVI6ATI0N.  Levigation  is  the  mechanical 
process  by  which  hard  substances  are  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder  by  grinding  them  with  water. 
The  process  is  used  principally  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  pigments.  On  a  small  scale  the  sub- 
stance is  ground  with  a  'muller.'  The  muller 
*is  a  piece  of  hard  stone,  convenient  in  shape 
and  size  to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  carefully  flat- 
tened and  polished  on  one  side.  The  pigment 
to  be  ground  is  mixed  with  water  on  a  large 
square  slab  of  stone,  preferably  marble,  and 
then  ground  with  the  muller.  The  finest  artists* 
colours  are  ground  in  this  way.  On  the  large 
scale  the  pigment  is  first  thoroughly  mixed  with 


water  in  a  pug-milL  It  is  then  ground  between 
millstones  similar  to  those  used  for  flour, 
or  under  edge  runners.  Sometimes  the  mill- 
stones are  replaced  by  three  horizontal  granite 
rollers,  between  which  the  pigment  is  ground. 
A  mill  with  stones  2  feet  in  diameter  will  grind 
15  cwt.  of  paint  in  11  hours. 

LEVULIN  V,  Dandelion  boot. 

LEVULOSE,  L^BVULOSE  V.  Carbohydrates. 
For  the  specific  rotation  of  lievulose,  see  Vos- 
burgh,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1920,  42,  1696. 

LEVURARGYRE.  Trade  name  for  a  mercury 
oompound  of  nucleoprotein. 

LEVURETIN,    LEVURINOSE  v.  Synthetic 

DBUOS. 

LIBAVIUS,  FUmNG  LIQUOR  OF.  SUinnic 
chloride  SnCl4  (v.  Tin). 

LICHENIN  V.  Iceland  moss,  art.  Gums. 

LICHENS.  Many  species  have  been  em- 
ployed from  the  earliest  times  in  medicine, 
dyeing,  and  as  foodstuffs  (M^moires  sur  Tutilit^ 
des  lichens,  par  Hoffmann,  Amoreux  et  WiUemet, 
Lyon,  1787).  From  about  the  year  1300  certain 
species  have  been  employed  for  the  production 
of  the  purple  dyestuff  '  archil '  or  *  orchil,'  as 
they  contain  colourless  principles,  derivatives 
of  orcin,  which  under  the  influence  of  ammonia 
and  atmospheric  oxygen  yield  the  purple  colour- 
ing matters  known  as  orcein  {v.  Archil).  Under 
the  name  of  Crottle  or  CroUdj  with  various 
descriptive  prefixes,  seveAl  species  have  been, 
and  still  are  to  a  very  limited  extent,  directly 
appUed  in  dyeing  buff  and  brown  colours  on 
homespun  yam  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  &c.  The  dyestuff  appears  to  be  ready 
formed  in  the  plant  and  is  obtained  by  simple 
extraction.  The  best  known  are  Parmelia 
Saxatelis  or  Black  Crottle,  and  P.  ompJialodes, 
while  others  are  P.  caperata,  or  Stone  CrotUe, 
P.  ceratophyUa  or  Dark  Crottle,  P.  parietina,  and 
a  few  species  of  Sticta,  especially  8.  ptUmonaria 
or  Hazel  Crottle.  These  lichens  undergo  no 
preparation,  being  gathered  in  July  or  August, 
when  they  are  richest  in  colouring  matter,  and 
simply  dried  in  the  sun.  They  dye  without 
addition  to  the  bath  and  do  not  form  lakes. 
Fine  shades  of  brown  are  obtained,  fast  to  acids 
and  alkalis,  but  less  fast  to  light  than  a  mixture 
of  Melachrome  Brown  B,  and  Melachromo 
Orange  3R  (Edge,  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.  1914, 
30,  186).  Those  lichens,  e.g.  Iceland  moss 
{Cetraria  isktndica,  Ach.),  which  serve  as  food- 
stuffs, contain  a  starch-like  substance  termed  It- 
cA€mn,which  is  capable  of  conversion  into  glucose. 

Our  earlier  chemical  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stituents of  many  of  these  lichens  is  mainly 
due  to  the  work  of  Knop,  Rochleder,  Heldt, 
Schunck,  Schmidt,  Stenhouse,  Stenhouse  and 
Groves,  and  Weppen,  whereas  for  the  later  very 
numerous  investigations  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  chemists  Oswald  Hesse  and  WiJhelm 
Zopf.  As  a  result,  a  very  large  number  of  new 
compounds  have  been  isolated  and  described, 
the  constitutions  of  which  in  most  cases, 
however,  are  as  yet  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  considerable  advance  has  been  made  as 
legards  the  exact  structure  of  some  of  the  more 
common  constituents,  viz.  atranorin  (atranoric 
acid),  barbatic  acid,  evemic  acid,  erythrin 
(erythric  acid),  lecanoric  acid,  and  ramalic  acid, 
and  the  chemistry  of  these  substances  is  dealt 
with  under  their  special  headin^N^^WVlC 
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As  the  work  of  Hesse  (H.)  is  mainly  to  be 
found  in  the  Journal  fiir  praktische  Cbemie, 
and  that  of  Zopf  (Z.)  in  the  Annalen,  to  avoid 
frequent  repetition  the  year  only  of  the  papers 
published  in  the  journals  is  noted  below.  For 
further  details,  see  Hesse,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1911, 
[ii.l  83,  22. 

Trachylia  tigiUaris  (Fr.)  {Acolium  iigiUare; 
CfUicium  tigiUare,  Cyphdium  tigiUarc)y  rhizo- 
carpic  acid  CjgHjoO^  (H.),  m.p.  177^-178%  and 
acolic  acid  (H.  1900). 

Acarospora  chlorophana,  rhizocarpic  add,  ple- 
osidio  acid  C^Hj.O*,  m.p.  131^-132**  (Z.  1903). 

Alectoria  imjHexa,  NvL  {A^  cana)^  zeorin, 
salazinic  acid  (Z.  1898).  A.  ochroleuca,  usnic  acid 
^18^10^7*  ^^^  barbatio  acid  (Z.  1899).  A. 
sarmentosa,  usnic  acid  (Z.  1900).  A.  jubata,  var. 
implexa,  salazinic  acid,  alectoric  acid  CfgH^fOi^, 
m.p.  186°.  A.  ariiculata,  d-uanic  acid,  usnanc 
acid  C3^H„0i„  m.p.  240*'-260^  A .  canariensia, 
(2-usnic  acid,  usnario  acid  (H.  1902).  A,  implexa, 
atranorin  (H.  1906). 

Anaptychia  ciliarut,  atranoric  acid  (atra- 
norin). A,  speciosaf  atranorin,  zeorin  C^JS^fl^ 
(Z.  1896-1897). 

AspicUia  calearea,  erythrio  add,  oxalic  acid, 
aspicilin,  m.p.  178.6°  (H.  1900).  A.  cakarea, 
var.   farinoaa,   erythrin,  erythritol   (H.    1916). 

A,  giobosa,  aspicilic  acid  m.p.  160°  (H.  1904). 
Baeomycts  rosewt,  an  acid,  m.p.   180°  (H. 

1898).  ^ 

Biatora  Ittcida,  rhizocarpic  acid  CsgH«o07, 
atranorin  (Z.  1897 ;  H.  1907) ;  no  usnic  acid  {cp. 
Knop,  1843).     B.  mollis,  diffusic  acid  (Z.  1906). 

B,  Lightfootii,  {-usnic  acid  (Z.  1906).    B.  grandu- 
losa,  gyrophoric  acid  Cj,H,40,  (Z.  1906). 

Blastenia  arenaria  (Vauopiama  erythrocarpa), 
phytosterol,  blasterin,  m.p.  170"*  (H.  1898). 
B.  arenaria,  atranorin,  gyrophoric  acid  C^Hj^O, 
(H.  1898).     B,Jungermanni€B,  parietin  (Z.  1906). 

Calycium  crysocephalum,  vulpio  acid  (H. 
1898;  Z.  1896).  C,  efUarinum  or  cJUoreUum, 
vulpic  acid  (Z.  1896) ;  pulvic  acid  and  traces  of 
leprarin  C\,HgO,  (Kassner,  Arch.  Pharm.  239, 
44 ;  H.  1(K)0).  C,  flavum,  chiysocefcraric  acid 
C„Hi40g  (H.  1900).  C.  Sienhammari,  calycin 
C„H„0.  (Z.  1896). 

Cailopisma  flavovireseens,  ohrysophanic  acid, 
physcion  Ci.HuOj  (H.  1902).  C.  vitellinum, 
calycin  (Z.  1896) ;  callopismic  acid  and  mannitol 
(Z.  1897). 

Rhizocarpon  oriiies,  A.  Zahlbr.  {Caiocarpus 
oriites),  rhizocarpic  acid  C^fitfin  psoromic 
(parelUc)  acid  C,iH,,0,  (Z.  1905). 

Cetraria  cucuuata  {Platysma  cuctdlatum), 
protolichesterio  acid  CjgH„Op  (Z  1902).  C. 
chlorphyliit,  protolichesterio  amd  and  atranorin 
(Z.  1902).  C.  eomjiiicaia,  protooetrario  acid 
CaoHggO^f,  2-usnlc  acid,  and  atranorin. 

Cetraria  isldndica  contains  starch  not  de- 
posited in  granules,  but  uniformly  distributed 
among  the  cells  (Uchenin).  The  Uchenin,  which 
is  convertible  into  sugar,  is  present  in  such 
large  quantity  that  this  lichen  can  be  used  for 
food  (Schmidt,  Annalen,  61,  29).  There  is  also 
said  to  be  present  cetrario  acid,  liohenstearic  acid 
(Knop  and  Sohaedermann,  Annalen,  65,  114), 
protooetrario  acid,  and  proto-a-lichesteric  acid 
(Z.  1902 ;  H.  1903  and  1904),  a-lichenostoaric 
acid  CjgHjoOj  (m.p.  122M23°),j9-lxchenosteario 
acid  C^.H^qOs  (mjp.  121^),  ylichenostearic  acid 
Ci.HjcOs  or  C„H„0,  (m.p.  121°-122°X  P»ra- 


lichenosteario  acid  Ct^H^fig,  dilichenosteario 
acid  OsfHeoOio,  and  cetraric  acid  CgeHsoOii 
(H.  1898)  contains  no  cetraric  acid  as  such,  it 
being  formed  during  extraction.  Carbohydrates 
are  lichenin,  <f-lichenidin  and  lichenoin  (H.  1916). 
C,  nivalis,  usnic  acid  (Z.  1904) ;  ^usnic  acid, 
nivalio  acid  CjoHjcOe;  lichenin  and  Michenidin 
CisH„0„(H  1916).  (7.  «<w;>p«» protolichesterio 
acid  (Z.  1904),  proto-a-lichesteric  acid,  di- 
lichesteric  acid,  comioularin  and  stuppeaic 
acid  C,,H„04  (H.  1911).  C  aeukata  or 
Gomictuaria  aculeata,  protolichesterio  acid  (Z. 
1904) ;  lichenin  and  Hchenic  (fumaric)  acid, 
acanthellin  CuHj^O,,  m.p.  188^  (H.  1911).  C. 
pinastri,  pinastric  acid  C.^HgO,  (Z.  1895).  C. 
glauca  {Plaiysma  glaucum),  lichenin  (Berzelius). 
(7.  jum|)m7ia,chry80cetraric  add  Ci,Hi40,,  upnic 
and  vulpic  acids  (H.  1898).  G,  pinastri,  chryso- 
cotraric,  usnic  and  vulpic  acids  (H.  1898; 
Z.  1899).  G.JaMunensis,  cetraric  acid  (Z.  1898). 
Gandelaria  concolor,  callopismic  acid  or  ethyl- 
pulvic  acid  Ct^Hj-O,,  dipmvic  acid  Ca2H,20, 
(Z.) ;  calycin,  and  stictaurin  C^gH^xO^  (H. ; 
Z.  1899).  According  to  Hesse,  1898,  dipulvic 
acid  is  a  mixture  of  calycin  and  pulvic  anhy- 
dride. G.  vitellina,  stictaurin  (Z.  1899),  calycin 
and  pulvic  anhydride  (Z.  1899). 

Cladina  silvatica,  usnic  acid  and  cetraric  acid 
(Z.  1898).  G.  alpestris,  usnic  acid  (Z.  1^898).  C. 
rangiferina,  cetraric  acid  and  atranorin  (Z.  1898) 
and  usnic  acid  (H.  1898).  G.  pyandata,  parelllc 
acid  (H.  1898).  G,  coccifera,  cocellic  acid  Cto^tfii 
(H.  1898).  G.  uncialis,  d-usnic  and  thamnolic 
adds  CjoHijOji  (Z.  1902). 

Gladonia  amaurocraea,  usnic  acid  (Z.  1898). 

C7.  alcicomis,  usnic  acid  (H.  1902).     G.  deformis, 

usnic  acid  (Z.  1900).    G,  cyanipes,  usmc  acid 

(Z.  1900).    G.  Floerkeana,  cocellic  and  thamnolic 

acids   (H.    1900).      G.   rangiformis,   atranorin, 

rangiformic  acid  Cg«H,aO.OMe  (H.  1898).    G. 

undnata  (no  usnic  add,  see  Knop,  Annalen, 

1844,  49,  120);    but  uncinatic  acid  C,gHggO. 

(H.  1900).     G.  destricta  {G.  uncialis),  usnic  add 

and  starch  (Knop,  Annalen,  49,  119) ;   ^usnic 

acid   (Salkowski,    Annalen,    1901,    319,    391); 

Z-usnic  add,  cladestin  (m.p.  242°-246°),  squa- 

matic  acid,  destritic  add,  destrictasic  acid,  and 

dadestic  acid  C« |H ^ 4O  g  ( H.  191 1 ).    G,  incrassata, 

^1lBnic  acid  (S.).    G.  glauca,  squamatic  acid  (Z. 

1902).  G,  strepsilis,  thamnolic  acid  and  strepsilin 

(Z.  1 903).  C.  thamnolis,  thamnolic  acid  C  z^^ifiri* 

and  strepsilin.     G,   destricta,   l-nsnic   add   (Z. 

1903) ;  Z-usnic  and  squamatic  acids  and  cladestin 

(H.  1904).     G.  macitenta,  usnic  acid  and  starch 

(Knop,  I.C.);  'rhizonic  acid  (Z.  1903);  coccellic 

acid,   thanmolic  acid,  rhodocladonic  acid   (H. 

1915).     C7.  squamosa,  var.  ventricosa,  squamatic 

acid  (Z.    1904).    G.  squamosa,  var.  dcnticoUis, 

squamatic  acid  (Z.  1907).     G.  fimbriata,  var. 

simplex,  fumaroprotooetrario  acid  and  fimbriatio 

acid  (Z.  1907).  G  fimbriata,  var  comuto-radiaia, 

,  fumaroprotocetrario  acid  (Z.   1907);    no    oon- 

firmation  of  this ;  probably  nemoxynic  add  (H. 

I  1915).     C.  pityrea,  var.  dadomorpha,  fumaro- 

,  protocetraric  acid  (Z.  1907).    C  silvatica,  var.' 

;  condensata,  {-usnic  acid  (Z.  1907),  comicularin 

I  C„H440,  (H.  1915).    G.  verticiUata,  var.  suh^ 

,  cervicornts,  fumaroprotooetrario  acid  (Z.  1907), 

•  atranorin  and  cervicomin.  G.  chhrophcea,  f  umaro- 

I  protocetraric  add.     G,  gracilis,  var.  chordalis, 

\  fumaroprotocetrario  acid  (Z.  1907).    C.  crispata, 

var.    graciUscens,  Bquamataa6b^a^V^    1907); 
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clftdonin  Cj^H^iO,  (H.  1916).  C.  eocdfera, 
cocollio  aoid  C,oH„0,  (H.  1895).  C,  incrassata, 
I'Wsmc  acid  (Z.  1906).  C.  rangiferina,  usnio  acid 
(Roohleder  and  Heldt,  Annalen,  48,  2) ;  liohenin 
(Schmidt,  ibid,  61,  29);  cladonic  acid  (jS-usnic 
acid)  CijHigO,  (Stenhouse,  ibid,  l^,  68); 
<i-u8mo  acid  (no  /-usnic)  and  silvatio  acid 
CO.Me-CigHj^Oa-COOH  (H.  1907);  atranorin 
and  fumaroprotocetraric  acid  (Z.  1 906).  C,  rangi- 
feriiM,  var.  vulgarian  atranorin  and  protocetraric 
acid  (H.  1898).  C.  rangiferina,  var.  silvatica, 
d-usnic  acid  (Z.  1906) ;  uanic  and  protocetraric 
acids  (H.  1898).  C,  tenuis,  fumarprotocetraric 
acid  and  d-osnic  acid  (H.  1916).  C.  pyxidata, 
licbenin  (Schmidt,  Annalen,  61,  29);  emulain 
(H^risaey,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1898,  fvi]  7,  677). 

Comicularia  aculeata,  rangiformic  acid  (H. 
1902).  C\  aadeaia,  var.  stuppea,  comicularin 
CjsH^^Os  (U.  191 6).  a  aadeaia,  var.  acanlheOa, 
dimannitol  (H.  1916). 

Ckiodedon  aanguineum  {C.  rvbrcdncium), 
chiodectonio  acid  C,4HigOj. 

Cyphelium  Irichude,  v&r.  candelare,  calycin 
(Z.  1906). 

Darbishirella  graciUinut,  parellic  acid  (H. 
1898). 

Dtndographa  leucophcea,  protocetraric  acid 
(H.  1898) ;  erythrin  and  orcinol  (Ronceray, 
BolL  Soc.  chim.  1904,  [iiL]  31,  1097). 

Dimelaena  oreina,  zeorin  and  nsnic  acid 
(Z.  1897). 

Diploicia  caneacens  (Caioleekia  canescena), 
diploicin,  m.p.  229%  catolechin,  m.p.  214^-216% 
and  atranorin  (Z.  1904). 

Diphachiates  scruposa,  diploschistessic  acid 
CwHi.O^  (Z.  1906). 

Endocarpon  miniatum  (a)  vrdgare^  phyto- 
sterol  and  an  acid  (H.  1898). 

Evemia  divaricaia,  divaricatic  aoid  (H.  1900) 
C^.H^^O^,  and  usnic  acid  (Z.  1897);  no  nanio  acid 
(U.  191 1 ).  E,  furfuracea,  usnic  aoid  (Roohleder 
and  Heldt,  Annalen,  48»  9) ;  no  usnic  aoid, 
but  eiythric  acid  (Z.  1897),  or  rather  olivetoric 
acid  CfyHaaO,  (Z.  1900),  physodic  aoid,  physo- 
dylic  acid  C^^HxcO,,  and  fureveminic  acid 
(H.  1907) ;  atranorin,  evemurio  acid  C22U.40b, 
and  furevemic  acid,  but  no  erjrthrio  or  olive- 
toric acids  (U.  1906);  emulsin  (H6ris8ey,  J. 
Pharm.  Chim.  1898,  [v.]  7,  677).  E,  prunastri, 
evemic  acid,  atranorin  (Z.  1897) ;  evemic  acid, 
usnic  acid,  and  atranorin,  and  chrysocetraric 
acid  (H.  Annalen,  1896)  Ci^Hj^O, ;  atranorin 
and  evemio  acid  when  grown  on  birch,  limes, 
beech,  sandstone;  usnic  acid  in  addition  when 
on  oak  (H.  1916).  E.  thamnodes,  divaricatic 
acid,  usnic  acid  (Z.  1897 ;  H.  1900).  E.  vtdpina, 
vulpic  acid  and  atranorin  (H.).  E.  iUyrica  (Dal- 
matia),  divaricatic  acid  and  atranorin  (Z.  1904). 
E,  ochroleuca,  usnic  acid  (Knop,  Annalen,  49, 
122). 

Everniopais  TruUa,  salazinio  acid  and  atra- 
norin (Z.  1897). 

Oaaparrinia  medians  {Phyacia  mediana) 
calycin,  rhizocarpic  acid  (H.  1898);  pulvio 
lactone  (H.  1903).  O.  aympagea,  parietin  (Z. 
1905).  0.  elegana  (Phyacia  degane),  physcion 
(H.  1898).  O.  murorum,  physcion  (H.  1898). 
O.  decipiena  physcion  (H.  1898).  O.  cirrhochroa, 
chrysophanio  acid  (Z.  1897). 

Qraphia  acripta,  salazinic  acid  (H.  1900).  ' 

^OyaloUckia  aureUa,  calycin  (Z.  1896),  callo-  ' 
pismic  acid  (Z.  1897),  stictaurin  (Z.  1899). 


UmbUiearia  puatulaia  (Hofifm.)  (Oyrophora 
puatulata),  ffvrophorio  acid  CjjUgeOj.  (Sten- 
house, Annalen,  70,  218)  C^Jdifij  (H.).  0. 
hirsuta,  gyrophorio  acid  (Z.  1898).  0,  deuaia, 
gyrophoric    aoid    (Z.     1898).      0,    polyphylla. 


umbUicaric  acid  CgjHjjOi,  (Z.  1898);  'umbili 
caric  acid  and  gyrophoric  acid  (H.  1898,  1901). 
O.  hyperborea,  umbilioaric  acid  (Z.  1898).  O. 
deuaia,  umbilioaric  aoid  (Z.  1898).  0.  veUea, 
gyrophorio  aoid  and  gyrophorin,  m.p.  189* 
(Z.  1899).  O,  spodochroa,  var.  depreaaa,  gyro- 
phorio acid  (Z.  1900).  O.  polyrrhiza,  umbilioarip 
acid,  leoanorio  acid,  gyrophorio  acid  (Z.  1905). 

Hasmatomtna     ventoaum,     divaricatio     aoid 

CmHj.Ot,  m.p.  149*  (Z.  1898);    (/-usnie  acid, 

divaricatio  acid,  and  an  acid  resembling  aiectorio 

acid  (H.  1900).    H.  coccineum,  var.  lel^hannum, 

leipluemin,    m.p.    193%    atranorin,    zeorin    (Z. 

1902).     H,    coccineum,    var.    aboriivum,    coccic 

acid  C„Hi,0,o,3HjO,  m.p.  262*'-264%  atranorin, 

hemattomin  CioH„0  or  C^oH^Oj,  m.p.  143°- 

144%    and    hssmatommidin,    m.p.     194''-196° 

(Z.  1903) ;   no  zeorin  (H.  1907).     H,  coccineum, 

var.  (?),  lecanoric  aoid  (H.  1907).    H.  coccineum, 

var.  (?)  (from  Wildbad),  coccic  acid,  atranorin, 

i  zeorin,  hydrohamatommin  CioH^gO,  m.p.  101° 

j  (H.  1906).     H.  coccineum,  {-usnic  acid,  zeorin, 

atranorin,  porphyrillio  acid,  hymenorhodin,  and 

I  leiphiemin  (Z.  1906).     H.  leiphcemum,  atranorin, 

'  zeorin,    leiphnmin,   leiphsmic   aoid  C^Jdi^O^, 

m.p.    114°-115°  '(Z.    1903).      H.    porphyrtvm^ 

atranorin,  zeorin,  porphyrilic  acid,  leiphiemin, 

hymenorhodin  (Z.  1906). 

Pertuaaria  dealbata,  Nyl.  f.  coraUina,  Cromb. 
{laidium  coraUinum)  (*  white  crottle*),  calcium 
oxalate  (Braoonnot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [ii.]  28, 
319).- 

Lecanora  aira,  atranorio  acid  (atranorin) 
CigHxaOg,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  substance 
(Patern6  and  Oglialaro,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1877, 
7).  Hesse  (Ber.  10,  1324)  considers  the 
atranorio  acid  to  be  hydrocarbonusnic  aoid,  and 
the  yellow  substance  to  be  cladonic  acid. 
Obtained  from  certain  districts  it  contains 
lecanorol  (Z.  1897)  C„H„0„H,0.  L.  varia, 
psoromic  aoid  and  l-usnic  aoid  (Z.  1906).  L. 
grumoaa,  atranorin  and  lecanorol  (Z.  1897).  L. 
ceniaea,  atranorin  and  roooellio  aoid  C^^H^fi^ 
{cp,  Schunck  and  Hesse,  RocceUa  tinciona).  L. 
aordida,  atranorin,  zeoric  acid  (Z.  1897).-  L, 
aordida,  var.  glaucoma,  atranorin  and  parellio 
aoid  (H.  1898).  L.  aordida,  var.  Sioartzii, 
atranorin,  thiophanic  acid  CijH,Oi--HjO,  m.p. 
242°,  roccellio  acid,  lecasterio  acid  C^oHjoO^, 
m.p.  116°,  and  lecasteride  Cj^HgO,,  m.p.  106° 
(H.  1898).  L,  campeatria,  atranorin  (Z.  1897). 
L,  badia,  stereooaulio  acid  (Z.  1897).  L.  effuaa, 
atranorin  and  usnio  acid  (Z.  1897).  L,  aubjuaca, 
atranorin  (Z.  1897 ;  H.  1900).  L.  epanora, 
zeorin  and  lepanorin,  m.p.  131°-132°  (Z.  1900). 
L,  glaucoma  {L.  aardiaa  a-glaucoma)  (from  'I^t^I), 
atranorin,  thiophanic  acid,  roccellio  acid  (Z. 
1903).  L.  avlphurea,  usnio  acid  (Z.  1903). 
L.  parella  (*  light  crottle  '),  parellic  acid,  lecanoric 
aoid  (Schunok,  Annalen,  64,  267,  274 ;  41,  161). 
L.  lariarea  (Linn.)  {PateUaria  tartarea,  Parmelia 
tartarea),  erythrio  acid,  synonymous  with  Nees. 
V.  Esenbeck's  *  remarkable  resin '  (Brandos* 
Archiv.  Apoth.  16, 135),  with  Heeren's  erythrin, 
and  with  Kane's  erythrilin  (Schweigger's,  J., 
Ch.  Phys.  59,  313).  Schunck  found  crustaceous 
lichens   belonging   to   Zccanoro,  (SM^/Vw^ected 
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on  the  basalt  rocks  of  the  Vogelsberg  in  Upper 
liessia  to  contain  lecanoric  and  erythric  acids 
(Annalen,  41,  167).  In  a  specimen  from  Norway, 
Stenhouse  {^id,  70,  218)  found  gyrophoric  acid. 
L,  veniosa,  nsnic  acid  (Knops,  ibid.  49,  122). 

Bhizocarpon  geographicum,  DL  {Lecidea  geo- 
graphica)  osnic  acid  (Kiiop,  ^c).  Lecidea  Candida 
{Psora  Candida),  calcium  oxalate  (Braconnot, 
Ann.  GhiuL  Phys.  [ii]  28,  319).  L.  cineroatra, 
lecidic  acid  CjjHjjO^-COOMe,  m.p.  147%  and 
lecidol,  m.p.  93°  (U.  1898).  L.  wdetica,  sala- 
zinic  acid  (Z.  1899).  L.  confiuens,  confluetin» 
m.p.  147**-148°  (Z.  1899).  L,  griseUa,  gyrophorio 
acid  (H.  1900).  L.  aglceotera  {L.  anneniaca,  var. 
Iute9cens),  roocellic  and  cetraric  acids  (Z:  1904). 

Leprarid  UUebrarum,  leprarin,  nup.  155°, 
roccellic  acid  (Z.  1897),  and  atranorin  (Z.  1900) ; 
(2-u8nic,  hydioroccellic,  lepraric,  and  talebraic 
acids  (m.p.  208°)  and  atranorin  (H.  1903).  L, 
flava,  calycin,  pinastrio  acid,  calyciarin  (Z.  1905). 
L,  xarUhina  (from  Vorarlbera),  ph3r8cion  (H. 
1906).  L.  kUebrarum  (Baden-Baden),  atranorin, 
leprariaic  acid,  oxyroccellio  acid,  and  neobraic 
acid  (H.  1906).  L.  candelaris,  calycin  (Z.  1906). 
L.  chlorina,  calycin  (Z.  1896). 

Lepra  candelaris  (Lepraria  flava),  calycin 

CigHuO.OH, 

m.p.  240V242°  (H.  1898). 

LeprantJia  impolita  {Arlhania  pruinaaa),  leca- 
noric acid,  lepranthin  C^M^fij^^,  m.p.  183°, 
lepranthaic  acid  C^ffl^fi^,  m.p.  111°-112° 
(Z.  1904). 

MycMaeius  aanguinarius,  caperatic  acid  and 
atranorin  (Z.  1899). 

Menegazzia  pertiua  {Parmelia  perittsa),  atra- 
norin and  farinacic  acid  (capraric  and  pysodic 
acids  absent)  (H.  1907). 

Nephroma  arcticum,  zeorin,  nephrin,  and 
(f-usnic  acid  (Z.  1909).  N,  antarcticum,  zeorin 
and  (f-usnio  acid  (Z.  1909).  N,  parUe^  zeorin  and 
mannitol  (Z.  19()9).  N.  reaupinatum,  mannitol 
(Z.  1909).  N.  ItBvigatum,  mannitol  (Z.  1909). 
Nephromium  Icevigaium,  usnic  acid  and 
nephrin  C,oH„,H,0,  m.p.  168°  (H.  1898).  N, 
tommentosum,  usnic  acid  and  nephrin  (H.  1898). 
N,  lusUanicum,  nephrin  and  nephrominC.  .H.  .0., 
m.p.  196°  (H.  1898). 

Ochrolechia  androgyna  {Lecanora  suUartarea), 
gyrophoric  acid  and  calyciarin  (Z.  1906).  0. 
pallescens,  var.  pareUa  (from  Auveigne),  parellic 
acid  and  ochrolechiasio  acid  Cs^H.^O,,  m.p.  282° 
(H.  1906) ;  but  no  lecanoric  acid  (see  Schunck, 
Annalen,  1845,  64,  274)  (Z.  1898).  0.  tartarea, 
gyrophoric  acid  (Z.  1898). 

Pannaria  lanuginosa,  hydroxyroocellic  acid 
CjyHaaOg,  m.p.  128°,  and  pannaric  acid  C^KJO., 
m.p.  224*  (H.  1901). 

Parmelia  aleuriiies,  atranorin  (Z.  1897).  P. 
tiliacea,  atranorin  and  parmelialjc  acid,  m.p.  166° 
(Z.  1897) ;  the  latter  is  in  reality  lecanoric  acid 
(H.  1898  and  1900).  P.  perlaia,  atranorin  and 
haematommic  acid  (Z.  1807) ;  usnic  acid,  leca- 
noric acid,  and  perlatin  (H.  1900) ;  imbricaric 
acid  (Z.  1902);  no  lecanoric  acid  (H.  1903); 
atranorin  and  perlatiO  acid  C2Tiit7^f'OMe,21I^O 
(H.  1904).  P.  perlata  from  cert|kin  sources : 
(a)  atranorin,  (b)  atranorin,  usnic,  and  vulpic 
acids,  (c)  atranorin  and  lecanoric  acid,  (d) 
atranorin  and  perlatin  Ci^llnO^iOMe)^  (H. 
1898).  P.  saxaiUis,  stereocaulic  acid  and  sala- 
zinic    acid.     Latter   chief    dyeing    constituent 


(Ryan  and  O'Riordan,  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad. 
1917,  33,  911).  P.  saxatUis,  var.  svkala,  atra- 
norin and  stereocaulic  acid  (Z.  1897) ;  protooe- 
traric  acid  onlyjfH.  1900),  not  protocetraric  but 
pannatic  acid  (H.  1904) ;  usnic  acid  (Schmidt, 
Annalen,  61,  29).  P.  saraiUis,  var.  pannijormis^ 
atranorin,  protocetraric  acid,  and  usnetic  acid 
^tiHwOg  (not  CjHioO,),  m.p.  192°  (H.  1900). 
P.  saxatUis  reliruga,  atranorin,  protocetraric 
acid,  and  saxatic  acid  OssH^oOg,  m.p.  116° 
(H.  1903),  parmatic  acid  and  not  protocetraric 
acid  (H.  1916).  P.  physodes  (or  P.  ceratophylla, 
var.  physodes)  is  known  as  '  dark  crottle,'  and  is 
employed  for  dyeing  a  brown  colour  on  home- 
spun woollen  yam.  Contains  physodin  and 
two  colourless  substances  ((xerdinf!;,  Brandes, 
Arch.  Pharm.  [ii.]  87,  1),  ceratophyllin  (H, 
Annalen,  119,  366) ;  atranorin,  physodalic  acid, 
and  phvBodalin  (Z.  1897  and  1898) ;  evernurio 
acid,  physodylic  acid,  capraric  acid,  and  atra- 
norin (H.  1907).  P.  parietijia,  chrysophanic 
acid  (Rochleder  and  Heldt,  48,  12) ;  identical 
with  Thomson's  (Edin.  New.  PhiL  Jour.  37. 187), 
parietin,  also  (H.  1896)  physcion  Ci,Hi,0(, 
physcianin  Ci^Hj^O^,  m.p.  143°,  and  physciol 
C7H3O,,  m.p.  107°.  A  variety  of  P.  parietina 
growing  on  sandstone  rock  and  not  on  trees 
fike  that  of  Rochleder  and  Heldt,  contained 
vulpic  acid  (chrysopicrin)  Stun  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [i.] 
93,  366).  P.  caperata  ('  stone  crotUe '),  emulsin 
(H6ris8ey,  J.  Pharm.  [vi.]  7,  677) ;  capraric  acid 
C„Hi80g(C00H)„  m.p.  240°,  usnic  acid, 
caperatic  acid  COOMe,Ci8H,tO,(COOH)„  m.p. 
132°,  and  caperin  C,,H,oO„  m.p.  243°  (H. 
1898),  (£-usnio  acid  (H.  1900),  specimens  from 
oaks  contain  caperin  and  caperidin  in  addition 
(H.  1915).  P.  caperata  from  Castanea  vesca, 
usnic,  capraric  and  caperatic  acids  (H.  1904). 
P.  conspersa,  usnic  acid,  zeorin,  and  atranorin 
(Z.  1898) ;  usnic  acid  and  salazinic  acid  (H. 
1898) ;  (;{-usnic  acid  and  oonspersaic  acid, 
m.p.  262°  (H.  1903).  P.  aceiabvlum,  atra- 
norin (Z.  1898) ;  atranorin  and  salazinic  acid 
(H.  1901).  P.  excrescens,  zeorin  and  atranorin 
(Z.  1898).  P.  perlata,  var.  exrescens,  atranorin 
(Z.  1898).  P.  NUgherrensis,  atranorin  (Z.  1898). 
P.  perforata,  zeorin  and  atranorin  (Z.  1898) ; 
lecanoric  acid  (H.  1900).  P.  olivetorum,  atra- 
norin (Z.  1898) ;  lecanoric  acid,  but  no  eiythric 
acid  (H.  1900) ;  olivetoric  acid  CtyHj-Og,  m.p. 
141°-142  (Z.  1902);  atranorin,  olivetorin, 
m.p.  143°,  and  olivetoric  acid  C^^H-^fi^  (H. 
1903).  P.  pertusa,  physodalic  acid.  (Z.  1898). 
P.  fvliginosa,  atranorin  and  lecanoric  acid  (H. 
1898).  P.  fidiginosa,  var.  ferruginascens,  leca- 
noric acid  (Z.  1899).  P.  pulvenUenta,  unknown 
acid  (H.  1898).  P.  ciliaris,  eveminic  acid  and 
atranorin  (?)  (H.  1898)  P.  omphalodes  (P. 
saxcUUis,  var.  omphalodes)»  Under  the  name  of 
'black  crottle*  this  lichen  is  employed  for 
dyeing  a  brown  colour  in  the  outer  Hebrides 
(Lewis  and  Harris) ;  contains  stereocaulic  acid 
(Z.  1899),  atranorin,  usnetic  acid,  parmatic 
acid  and  (Knop's)  lobaric  acid  (?)  (H.  1916). 
P.  tiliacea,  var.  scortea,  lecanoric  acid  (Z.  1899). 
P.  verruciUifera,  lecanoric  acid  (Z.  1899).  P. 
glomellifera,  glomelUferin,  m.p.  143°-144°  (Z. 
1899  and  1902).  P.  incurva,  usnic  acid  (Z. 
1900).  P.  Borreri,  lecanoric  acid  (Z.  1900). 
P.  sorediata,  diffusin  (Z.  1900);  lecanoric  acid 
(H.  1900).  P.  tinciorum,  atranorin  (H.  1900). 
P.  tinctorum  (E.  Africa),  atranorin  and  lecanoric 
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acid  (H.  1906).     P,  iinctorum  (Madras  cinchona  { 
bark),  atranorin  and  lecanorio  acid  (H.  1904). 
P.  glabra,  lecanoric  acid  (H.  1902).    P.  laear-  \ 
nensis^  imbricaric  acid  (Z.  1902).     P.  sinuosa, 
(2-usnic  and  usnaric  acids  (Z.  1902). 

Parmelia  cetrata  (Java  cinchona  bark), 
cetrataic  acid  C„H,40i4,  m.p.  nS^-lSO**  (H. 
1903).  P.  olivacea,  oliveacein  Ci7H„0,H,0, 
m.p  156**,  and  oUveaceic  acid  C,,Hi,0.-OMe, 
m.p.  138**  (H.  1903).  P.  revcivia,  atranonn  and 
gyrophoric  acid  (Z.  1905).  P.  piloseUa,  atra- 
norin and  pilosellic  acid,  m.p.  245**  (Z.  1905). 
P.  MoSgeoUi,  d-usnic  acid  (H.  1906). 

Peliigera  apthosa,  peltigerin  C^iH^oOg  (or 
CjJHi.O,),  m.p.  170M80^  and  mannitol  (Z. 
1909).  P.  tntdacea,  peltigerin,  zeorin,  and 
mannitol  (Z.  1909).  P.  horizotUcdiSy  peltigerin, 
zeorin,  and  mannitol  (Z.  1909).  P.  pUydaclyla, 
iwltigerin  mannitol,  polydactylin,  m.p.  178**- 
180°,  and  peltidactyBn,  m.p.  237**-240^  P. 
venoaa,  peltigerin.  P.  scabrosa,  peltigerin.  P. 
propagmifera,  peltigerin  and  zeorin.  P.  lepido- 
phara,  peltigerin.  P.  praeiextata,  mannitol.  P. 
rufescena,  mannitol.  P.  spuria,  mannitoL  P. 
canina,  caninin  (Z.  1909) ;  emulsin  (H^rissey, 
J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [vi.]  7,  577). 

Peitosaria  lichens  on  beech  contain  picro- 
liohenin  and  salazinic  acid,  on  oak  contains 
no  picrolichenin  (H.  1916).  Pertusaria  amara 
(P.  communis  p-variolosa,  Variolaria  amara), 
emulsin  (H^rissey,  /.c.) ;  cetrario  acid,  pertnsaric 
acid  CMHjgO,,  m.p.  103°,  pertusarin  CjoHjoO,, 
m.p.  235**,  pertusarene  C^pHj^p,  m.p.  286**,  and 

Eertusaridin  (H.  1898);  salazmic  acid  and  picro- 
chenin  (Z.  1900) ;  orbiculatic  acid  C„H,,07  (H. 
1901).  P.  laetea,  lecanoric  acid  and  variolaric 
acid,  m.p.  285°  (Z.  1902).  P.  Inctea  (sterile 
Auvergne),  lecanoric  acid  and  ochrolechiasic  acid 
(H.  1906).  P.  corralina  (P.  oceUaia  Q-eoraUine), 
oeellatic  acid  C,oHi,On-OMe,  m.p.  208°  (H. 
1901).  P.  rupestris  (P.  communis  p-areolata), 
aieolatin  CnH^OjOMe,  m.p.  270°,  areolin,  m.p. 
243°,  and  gyrophoric  acid  Ci,H,40,  (H.  1903). 
P.  gUmeraia  (WUdbad),  porin  C4,H,,0,0Me, 
m.p.  166°,  and  porinic  acid  2[G,,Hi,04l,H,0, 
m.p.  218°  (H.  1903).  P.  Wulfenti  (P.  eulfurea, 
P.  stdphureUa,  P.  faUax),  thiophanio  acid  (Z. 
1904).  P.  luiesc^ns,  thiophanic  acid  (Z.  1904). 
P.  octUata  variolosa,  atranorin  and  gryophoric 
acid  C„H„0,4  (H.  1916). 

Placodium  gypsaceum,  squamaric  acid  and 
Qsnic  acid  (Z.  1898) ;  parellic  acid,  but  no  usnic 
acid  (H.  1901).  P.  chrysoUUctim,  usnio  acid 
(Z.  1898).  P.  saxicolum,  var.  vidgare,  usnic 
acid  and  zeorin  (Patem6,  Atti.  R.  Accad. 
Linoei,  1876,  [ii.]  3) ;  zeorin,  but  no  atranorin 
(U.  1898),  d-usnic  acid  (H.  1900).  P.  saxi- 
eolum,  var.  compactum,  atranorin  (H.  1901). 
P.  mdanaspis,  atranorin  (Z.  1898).  P.  Lagascoe, 
psoromic  and  usnic  acidsi(Z.  1897). 

Placodium  crassum,  atranorin  (trace),  l- 
usnic  acid  (H.  1901 ).  P.  circinatum  (o)  radiosum, 
salazinic  acid  (H.  1902). 

Physcia  ciliaris,  emulsin  (H^rissey,  J.  Pharm. 
Chim.  [vi.1  7,  677).  P.  endococcina,  zeorin  and 
atranorin  (Z.  1 895),  rhodophjrscin  and  endococcin 
(Z.  1905).  P.  caena,  zeorin  and  atranorin  (Z. 
1895);  atranorin  and  zeorin  (H.  1902).  P. 
sUUaris,  f.  adscendens,  atranorin  (Z.  1895).  P. 
parieiina,  atranorin  and  placodin,  m.p.  245° 
(H.  1899).  P.  parietUa,  physcione  (frangula- 
emodin  mono  methyl  ether  (Ryan  and  O'Rior- 


dan,  /.c).  P.  medians,  vulpic  acid  and  calycin 
(Z.  1895),  calycin  and  caUopismic  acid  (Z.  1897). 
P.  pulveridenta,  var.  j3-;»(yrca,  atranorin  (Z.  1 895). 
Physcia  teneUa,  atranorin  (Z.  1895).  P. 
aipolia,  atranorin  (Z-  1895). 

Cetraria  glauca  {Plaiysma  glaucum)  atranorin 
and  caperatic  acid  (Z.  1899).  Ceiraria  cuctdlata 
(P.  cUciiUaium),  lichenostearic  acid  and  usnic 
acid  (Z.  1899).  P.  diffusum,  dififu.<iin,  m.p. 
135°-136°,  and  usnic  acid<Z.  1899). 

Pleopsidium  cMorophanum,  rhizocarpic  acid 
(Z.  1895). 

Pseudevemia  erieetorum,  atranorin,  physo- 
dalin  (Z.  1905).  P.  divdorina  {Evemia  furfur- 
acea,  var.  elivetorina),  atranorin  and  olivetoric 
acid  (H.  1911);  olivorio  acid  C^jHjjOg  and 
apo-olivoric  acid  (U.  1916), 

Psora  astreata,  lecanoric  acid  (Z.  1899). 
Pulveraria  chlorina,  calycin,  vulpic  acid,  and 
lepraric  acid,  m.p.  228°  (H.  1898).  P.  laUhrarum, 
atranorin,  parellic  acid,  latebride,  m.p.  128°, 
and  pulverin,  m.p.  262°  (H.  1898).  P.  farinosa, 
oxyroccellic  acid,  and  pulveraric  acid,  m.p.  234° 
(U.  1898). 

PycnotheUa  (Cladonia)  papiUaria,  var.  mofari- 
formis,  atranorin,  cladonin  and  proto-a-liche- 
stearic  acid  (H.  1915). 

Raphiospora  fiavovirtscens,  rhizocarpic  acid 
(Z.  1895). 

Ranudina  calicaris,  var.  fasiigiata,  contains 
large  quantities  of  starch  (lichenin)  and  a  small 
quantity  of  saccharic  acid  (Berzelius,  Scherer's 
Ann^en,  3,  97),  usnic  acid  (Rochleder  and 
Heldt,  Und,  48,  9).  J?,  calicaris,  var.  fraxinea, 
lichenin  and  usnic  acid  (R.  and  H.  he.) ;  a-usnio 
acid  (Hesse,  Annalen,  117,  297).  R,  cenichis, 
usnic  acid  and  usnaric  acid  (H.  1898).  R. 
armorica,  atranorin,  armoricaio  acid,  m.p.  240°- 
260°,  armoric  acid  C,  8H„0„H,0,  m.p.  226°-228° 
(H.  1907).  R.  cuspidata,  cuspidatic  acid 
Cj^HjoOiot  mp-  218°  (H.  1900),  d-usnio  acid 
(Ryan  and  O'Riordan,  U,).  R.  farinacta, 
d-usnic  acid  and  ramalic  acid  CgoHjeO,,,  m.p. 
240°-245°  (H.  1903).  R.  subfarinncea,  d-usnic 
acid  and  salazinic  acid  (Z.  1907).  JR.  minuscula, 
rf-usnic  acid  (Z.  1907).  R,  KuUensis,  d-usnic 
acid,  kuUensisic  acid  C,2Hj,0,,  (Z.  1907).  R. 
obiusata,  d-usnic  acid,  ramalinellic  acid,  m.p. 
169°,  and  obtusatic  acid  (Z.  1907).  R.  Landro- 
fnsis,  d-usnio  acid  and  landroensin  (Z.  1907). 
R,  poUinaria,  ramalic  acid  Ci,Hi,OsOMe  and 
evemic  acid  (Z.  1897) ;  usnic  acid,  atranorin, 
evemic  acid,  and  ramalic  acid  (H.  1898).  R, 
fastigiata,  emulsin  (H^rissey,  J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
1898,  [vi.]  5,  577).  R.  fraxinea,  emulsin  (H6ris- 
sey,  ibid.).  R,  polymorpha,  usnic  acid  (Z.  1897). 
R,  scopuhrum  {see  Thomson,  Annalen,  53,  252), 
d-usnic  acid,  scopuloric  acid  C^Hi^O,,  m.p.  260° 
(Z.  1907).  R,  thraOsta,  usnic  acid  (Z.  1900). 
R.  yemensis,  d-usnic  acid  (H.  1902). 

Reinkella  hirellina,  roccellic  and  oxyroccellic 
acids  (H.  1898). 

Rhizocarpon  geographicum  f.  coniiguum, 
parellic  acid,  rhizonic  acid  Cj.HgoO,,  m.p.  185°, 
rhizocarpic  acid  CjgHj.O,  (H.  Ber.  1898,  31, 
663),  rhizonic  acid  is  OMe  C,-H,40,(0H),C00H 
(H.).  R.  geographicum  /.  lecanorinum,  rhizo- 
carpic acid  (Z.  1895) ;  parellic  acid,  rhizocarpinio 
acid,  m.p.  156°,  rhizocarpic  acid 

COOHC„Hi,0,-COOEt 
m.p.  177°-178°.     Parellic  acid  ^r^n]^ 

COOMe-Ci,HnO,(COOH);^^^^ 
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m.p.  262°-265°,  is  the  same  as  Zopf's  psoromic 
acid,  and  the  squamaric  acid  and  zeoiio  acid  of 
other  writers  (H.).  R-  geographioum  f.  geranti' 
cum,  parelUo  and  rhizocarpio  acids,  but  not 
rhizocarpinio  acid  (H.  1909). 

Rhizoplaca  apaca  {Lecanora  chry^oleuca, 
P-opaca,  Parmelia  rubina  B-opaca,  SqfUimaria 
chrysokuca  p-opaca),  usmc  acid,  placiodilic 
acid  (previously  termed  placiodllin),  and  rhizo- 
placic  acid  G2,H4oO,,  m.p.  94"-95*»  (Z.  1906), 
usnic  acid  and  placiodilic  acid  Ci^Uifi^,  m.p. 
166°-157°(Z.  1906). 

Roccella  fucifonnia  {R,  tindoria,  var.  fuci- 
formis).  This  well-known  *  orchelJa  weed  *  is 
imported  from  Angola,  Zimzibar,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  and  Lima  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing archil  and  cudbear.  It  contains 
erythric  acid  (Heeren's  enrthrin,  Kane^s  erjrth- 
rilin)  and  roccellic  acid  (Schunck,  Pharm.  J.  [iii] 
39,  164;  Annalen,  61,  64;  Kane,  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  1840,  273 ;  Heeren  and  Schweiggers,  J. 
Pharm.  Chim.  59, 346).  Stenhouse  (Annalen,  149, 
288)  examined  a  Lima  weed  in  1848,  and  found  it 
to  contain  lecanoric  acid,  but  this  was  probably 
R.  tincioria  and  not  identical  with  the  R. 
fuciformU  examined  by  him  in  1869,  and  in  which 
he  found  erythric  aoid.  Compcire  Hesse  (Annalen, 
117,  329,  and  139,  22)  who  found  Lima  weed  to 
contain  erythric  acid,  but  not  lecanoric  acid. 
Stenhouse  considers  the  R,  MorUagnei  from 
Angela,  in  which  he  found  erythric  acid  to  be 
identical  with  JK.  tinetoria,  var.  fuciformis,  ex- 
amined by  Schunck.  A  stunted  variety  of  R. 
fuciformis,  examined  by  Menschutkin  and  Lam- 
parter,  contained  j8-erythrin.  In  a  better  grow- 
ing specimen  erythrin  "was  obtained  (Lamparter, 
Annalen,  134,  243).  A  variety  of  R,fuciJorm%s, 
probably  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  con- 
tained erythric  acid  and  a  bitter  substance  picro* 
roccellin  (Stenhouse  and  Groves,  ibid.  185, 14). 
More  recently  Hesse  (1898)  has  found  the  weed 
to  contain  erythric  acid  and  oxyroccellic  acid, 

RocceUa  mo^Uagneif  erythric  acid  and  oxy- 
roccellic acid  (H.  1898) ;  orcinol  (Ronceray, 
Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1904,  ui.  1097).  -B.  fniticosa, 
erythric  acid  (erythrin)  (H.  Ber.  1904,  37,  4693). 
R,  phycopnis  (Crete),  erythrin,  oxyroccellic  acid, 
oxaho  acid,  and  erythritol  (H.  1906).  R.  peru- 
ensis  {R.  frudeciosa  and  R.  cacticola),  erythrin, 
oxyroccellic,  and  rocceUic  acids  (H.  1898), 
erythrin,  erythritol,  and  oxalic  acid  (H.  1906). 
R.  portenloaa,  lecanoric  acid  (H.  1898).  R. 
decipiena,  lecanoric  acid  (H.  1898).  R,  sinensis, 
lecanoric  acid  (H.  1898). 

RocceUa  tinetoria.    This  lichen  used  largely 
for  the  manufacture  of  orchil  and  cudbear,  is 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Chile  (Valparaiso  Weed). 
Formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  imported  also 
from  Lima  (Stenhouse).    It  contains  lecanoric 
acid  (Stenhouse's  a-  and  j3-orsellic  acid)  and 
roccellinin.    The  latter  is,  however,  probably  a  i 
decomposition  product  of  the  former -(Stenhouse,  I 
Annalen,  68,  55 ;   149,  288 ;   Phil.  Mag.  [iii.]  32, 
3(X)).     According  to  Hesse  (1898)  it  contains  , 
erythrin,  oxyroccellic  acid,  roccellic  acid,  and  j 
lecanoric  acid,   whereas  Ronceray  (Bull.   Soc. 
chim.  1904,  [iii.]  31,  1097)  detected  in  this  lichen  ' 
the  presence  of  lecanoric  acid  and  orcinol  {cp.  \ 
Hesse,  Ber.  1904,  37,  4693). 

Roccellaria  tnfricata,  zeorin  and  roccellaric  ' 
acid,  m.p.  110°  i;H.  1898).  i 


Squamaria  degana  {Chsparrinia  degam), 
ohrysophanic  aoid  (Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  [iii]  25, 
39) ;  physcion  (H.). 

Sohrina  crocea,  soloric  acid,  m.p.  199**-201** 
(Z.  1895);  solorinic  acid,  hydroeolonnol  and 
mannitol  (H.  1915). 

Sphasrophorus  fragUis,  spluerophorin,  m.p. 
138''-139^  and  fragilin  (Z.  1898),  sphsrophorm 
{CnUifi^)n,  or  C2gH,40.,  sphaerdphoric  acid, 
m.p.  206°-207°,  and  fragilin  (Z.  1905). 

Sphyridiumplacophyuum,  atranorin  (Z.  1898). 

StereocauUm  alpinum  atranorin,  and  stereo- 
caulio  acid,  m.p.  200°-20r  (Z.  1895).  S, 
coralUHdes,  atranorin  and  psoromic  acid  (Z. 
1895),  nsnetic  acid,  atranc^n,  and  an  acid  not 

r)romic  acid.  Zopf s  stereocauUc  acid  from 
alpinum  is  usnetic  acid  (H.  1 900).  8.  incru^- 
tatum,  atranorin  and  psoromic  acid  (Z.  1895). 
S.  vesuvianum,  psoromic  acid  (Z.  1895).  S. 
denudatum,  var.  genuinum  atranorin  {Z.  1895). 
8,  tomentosum,  atranorin  (Z.  1895).  8.  pHeaium, 
atranorin  and  stereocaulic  acid  (Z.  1895  and 
1899)  8.  condensatum,  atranorin  (Z.  1895).  8. 
paschale,  atranorin  (Z.  1895).  8.  virgaium  f. 
primaria,  atranorin  (Z.  1895).  8.  ramulosum, 
atranorin  (Z.  1895).  8.  salazinum,  salazinie 
acid,  which  blackens  at  260*»-262°  (H.  1900). 
Stereocaulic  aoid  appears  to  be  identical  with 
stictaic  acid  (Bargellini  and  Monocada,  Gazzetta, 
1921.  51,  ii.  173). 

8ticta  fuliginosa,  trimethylamine  (Z.  1897). 
8.  aurcUa,  stictaurin  a  derivative  of  pulvic  acid 
(Z.  1899).  Stictaurin  has  the  formula  C,gH,,0, 
(H,  1900).  8.  desfontainii,  calycin  and  etiiyl- 
pulvic  acid  (H.  1900).  8.  pulmonaria^  stictaic 
acid  C^.H^fO,,  m.p.  264°,  stictinic  acid  (Knop 
and  Schnedermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1846,  39, 
365),  and  not  protocetraric  acid  (H.  19(X)). 
This  lichen  is  known  as  *  hazel  crottle.' 

Sticiina  gilva,  stictinin,  m.p.  160'*-161**  (Z. 
1905). 

Thamnolia  vermiciUaris,  thamnolic  acid, 
m.p.  202°-204°  (Z.,  Chem.  Zentr.  1893,  ii.  54). 
According    to    Hesse    this    has    the    formula 


Ci,H„Oio-OMe  (1898  and  1900). 
ThallaBdema   candii' 


candidum,  probably  lecanoric 
acid  (H.  1898). 

ThaUoschistea  jlamcans,  parietin  (Z.  1905) 
(Brittany) ;  physcion  and  acromelin  (H.  1907). 

Tornabenia  chrysophthalma,  physcion  (H. 
1907).  T.  flavicaw,  var.  crocea,  physcion  (H. 
1907).  T.  flavicans,  var.  aeromila  {Phyacia 
acromela),  acromeUn  Ci^H^^O,,  m.p,  242°,  and 
acromelidin  Ci^HjoO,,  m.p.  162°  (H.  1907).  T. 
fiavicans,  var.  cinerascens,  physcion  and  'acro- 
melin (H.  1907). 

Umbilicaria  pustulala  {Oyrophora  jmatulaia), 
gyrophoric  acid  (Ci-HigO,  (?)  (Stenhouse, 
Annalen,  70,  218;  Z.  1898;  H.  1898). 

Urr^olaria  lichens,  coUected  from  the  basalt 
rock  of  the  Vogelsberg  in  Upper  Hessia,  contain 
lecanoric  and  erythric  acids  (Schunck,  Mem. 
Chem.  Soc.  1,  71). 

Urceolaria  scruposa,  var.  vulgaris,  atranorin 
and  lecanoric  acid  (H.  1898,  1904,  1907); 
patellaric  acid  (Z.  1902).  U.  cretacea  (U. 
scruposa,  var.  gypsacea)^  lecanoric  acid,  and 
palettaric  acid  (H.  1898,  1911 ;  cp,  Zopf,  1897). 

Uan^a  barbaia  (Lichen  barbatus,  Parmdia 
barbata),  usnic  acid  (Rochleder  and  Heldt, 
Annalen,  48,  8 ;  Stenhouse,  ibid.  155»  51)  and 
lichenin  (Berzelius,  Scherer's  Annalen»  3,  206; 
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Hesse,  Annalen,  137,  241 ;  Ber.  10,  1324),  nsnio 
and  barbatic  acids  (H.  1898) ;  emulsin  (H^rissey, 
J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [vi.]  7, 577).  U,  barbata  f.  dasy- 
pogOf  usnic  acid  and  usnaric  acid  OsoH^tOis, 
m.p.  240''-260''  (H.  1898),  c2-usnic,  uanaric,  and 
alectoric  acids  (H.  1900) ;  barbatic,  usnic,  and 
usnaric  acids,  but  no  alectoric  acid  (Z.  1902) ; 
alectoric  acid  (H.  1903).  U,  barhata,  var. 
eeratinaf  usnic  acid  Ci-HnO^,  m.p.  195**-196% 
and  barbatin  (H.  Annaien,  1895,  284,  157).  U. 
barbata  a-fiorida,  (f-usnic,  usnaric,  and  parellio 
acids,  and  usnarin  (H.  1902).  U.  ceralina,  usnic 
acid,  barbatic  acid  and  barbatin  (H.  1898).  U. 
ceraiina  (Black  Forest),  barbatic  and  usnic  acids 
(Z.  1902),  d^-usnic  acid«  barbatic  acid,  and 
bu-batin  (H.  1903)  (Java  cinchona  bark),  d- 
usnic,  usnaric,  and  parelUc  acids  and  ceratin 
(H.  1903).  U,  ceratina  P-hirta,  Bolivian,  d- 
usnic,  usnaric,  plicatic,  and  barbatic  acids 
(H.  1903).  U,  barbata  (fi-)  hirta,  c2-usnic, 
usnaric,  and  barbatic  acids,  and  usnarin  (H. 
1902),  atranorin  (H.  1906).  U.  barbata  {§-)  hirta, 
(St.  Thomas),  c2-usnic  and  usnaric  acids,  and 
santhomio  acid  CnH^.O^,  m.p.  1G6°  (H.  1902). 
U.  hirta^  usnio  acid  (Rno^  Annaien,  49,  103), 
usnic  acid,  alectoric  acid,  nirtio  add,  m.p.  98°, 
and  hirtellic  acid  (m.p.  215''  deoomp.)  (Z.  1903). 
U,  ccmtUa,  d-Jiamo  and  usnaric  adds  (Z.  1902). 
U.  longisgima,  barbatic  and  usnic  adds  (Z. 
1897  ;  H.  1898).  U.  longissima  (from  Amani), 
ramaUc  add,  d-usoic  add,  and  dirhizonic  acid 
Ci8Hie05(0Me)„  m.p.  189*  (H.  1906).  U. 
fiorida,  usnic  add  (itnop,^  Annaien,  49,  103) ; 
usnic  acid  and  hirtellic  add  (Z.  1904).  U. 
dchraderi,  d-usmo  acid  and  usnaric  acid  (Z.  1905). 
U.  microcarpa,  d-yusoiQ  add  and  usnaric  acid 
(Z»  1906).  U.  artictdata,  var.  intestiniformis 
(Indian  cinchona  bark),  (2-usnic  add,  barbatic 
acid,  and  articulatic  acid  G^gHjeOio  (?)  (H. 
1907).  U.  plicata,  <i-usnic  acid,  usnaric  add, 
usnarin,  and  pUcatio  add  C2oH,,Og(OMe), 
m.p.  133°  (H.  1900).  U.  ecruposa,  atranorin 
and  lecanoric  acid  (Z.  1902). 

Pertusaria  deaXbata^  Nyl.  ( VariciUma  dealbata. 
Lichen  dealbatus),  variolann  (Robiquet,  Annaien, 
42,  236 ;  58,  320).  Schunck  found  crustaceous 
Varioiaria  collected  on  the  basalt  rocks  of  the 
Vogelsberg  in  Upper  Hessia,  to  contain  lecanoric 
and  eiythnc  acids. 

Xajithoria  parietina  (Parmelia  parieiinot 
iiina),  atranorin  and  physdon  (H. 
lyehneth  physdon  (H.  1898).  X. 
canddaria  {X,  caniroversa,  X.  lychnea,  var. 
pjfgmcBa,  X.  parietiria,  var.  lychnea),  parietin, 
m.p.  202°  (Z.  1904).  A.  G.  P. 

UCKNER'S  BLUE.  A  silicate  of  cobalt  and 
potasdum.    A  variety  of  smalt ;  r.  Cobalt. 

UDDUE  V,  EXFLOSIVXS. 

UEBEBHANN  and  KOSTANECKI'S  RULE 

V.  COLOUB  Aim  OSBiaOAL  CONSTITTTTION. 

UEBERMANN'S     REACTION    v.    Phxnol 

Ain>  ITS  HOHOLOOTJBS. 

LIEBI6ITE.  Hydrated  carbonate  of  ura- 
nium and  calcium  occurring  as  a  thin  green 
coating  on  pitchblende  (ot  which  it  is  an  altera- 
tion product)  from  Adrianople  in  Turkey, 
Joaohunsthal  in  Bohemia,  and  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt  and  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  optical  characters  of  the  minute 
crystals  (E.  S.  Larsen,  1917)  suggests  the 
identity  of  liebigite  with  uranothallite  of  which 
the  formula  is  Ca,U(CO,)4-10H,O.      L.  J.  S. 


LIEGE  BLACK.    Blue  black  v.  Piohents. 
LIEN,  LIENADEN  v,  Sykthbtic  dbuqs. 
UEVRITE  V.  Ilvaitb. 
LIGHT       CARBURETTED       HYDROGEN. 

Marsh  gas  v.  Msthyl. 

UGNIN  (UGNOSE)  C„H„0,  or  C,eH„Oi, 
(Paschke)  (C4oH4gOw,  Beckmann)  may  be  pre- 
pared from  straw  oy  treatment  ^th  alkali 
carbonate,  precipitation  from  the  extract  with 
acid,  and  purified  by  repeated  solution  in 
alksli  and  repredpitation  with  acid  (Paschke, 
Zdtsch.  angew.  Chem.  1921,  34,  465).  A  con- 
stituent of  woody  substance,  jute,  acrogens,  &c. 
The  colour  reaction  produced  when  wood  is 
treated  with  phloroglucinol,  p-nitroaniline,  &c., 
is  not  due  to  lignin,  but  to  aldehydes,  mainly 
coniferaldehyde,  accompanying  the  lignin 
(CJrocker,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1921,  13,  626). 

Lignin  heated  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  potassimu  hydroxide  for  40  minutes 
at  280°  gives  a  20  p.o.  yield  of  oxalic  acid. 

LIGNIN  DYNABOTE  v.  Explosiybs. 

LIGNITE  V,  Fuel. 

UGNOCERIC  ACID  G^H.^COOH.  A  white 
crystalline  solid,  m.p.  80-6°,  found  in  the  solid 
paraffin  obtained  from  beechwood  tar  (Hell  and 
Hermanns,  Ber.  1880,  1713)  and  in  earth  nut 
oil  (Kreiling,  ibid,  1888,  880)t.  Found  among 
the  products  of  the  diy  distillation  of  oak- 
bark.  Soluble  in  alcohol.  Forms  a  lithium 
salt  sparingly  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  purifieid. 

UGNUM  COLUBRINUM  v.  Nux  vomica. 

LIMA  WOOD.  A  variety  of  Brazil  wood  {q,v. ). 

LIME  V.  CALcnjM;  also  Cements. 

LIME,  BISULPHITE  OF,  v.  Calcium. 

LIME  BURNING  v.  Calcium. 

LIME,  HYDRAULIC,  v.  Cements. 

LIME  JUICE*  Analyses  of  lime  juice  made 
by  Huerre  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1919,  20,  6) 
yielded:  sp.gr.  1  •052-1 -064;  citric  acid,  7-0- 
7*5;  malic  acid,  0-60-0-60 ;  tartaric  acid,  0  ; 
sucrose,  0-4(M)-60;  invert  sugar,  l-8-2'0; 
pectins,  &c.,   0*40;    ash,  1*6-1 -8  per  100  c.c, 

V.  CrCBIC  ACID. 

LIME-OIL  V,  Oils,  Essential. 

LIME,  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF,  v.  Calcium; 

ftlflo  Fkrttt  Tsunm 

UMESTONE  [KaUcHein,  Ger. ;  Calcaire,  Ft.). 
A  rock  composed  essentially  of  calcium  carbonate 
(CaCO,)  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  calcite. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  frequent  presence  of 
mechanically  admixed  impurities  and  to  varia- 
tions in  texture,  the  rocks  of  this  class  exhibit 
wide  differences  in  character  {v.  Mabble,  Chalk, 
Lithoobafhic  stone,  Mabl,  Tbavebtinb).  a 
snow-white  cr3rstalline  limestone — i.e.  a  statuary 
marble — ^is  quite  compact,  and  is  pure  calcium 
carbonate,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  a  granular 
aggregate  of  calcite  crystals.  With  the  admix- 
ture of  clayey  material  there  may  be  a  gradual 
passage  through  argillaceous  limestone  to 
calcareous  mudstone  or  to  an  incoherent  marl. 
Other  limestones,  containing  mechanically  ad- 
mixed impurities  of  various  kinds,  are  described 
as  siliceous,  sandy,  carbonaceous,  bituminous, 
ferruginous,  and  phosphatic  limestones.  In 
dolomitic  or  magnesian  limestones,  dolomite  is 
present  in  addition  to  calcite.  Sp.gr.  2*6-2*8 
for  the  denser  non-porous  varieties;  crushing 
streng^th,  200-800  tons  per  square  foot.  The 
foUowing  analyses  are  of :  I,  Bluish-grey,  compact 
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crystalline  limestone  of  CarboDlferouB  age  from 
Horton  quarries,  Settle^  Yorkshire ;  also  PgO^^O*!?, 
MnO  trace.  II,  Carboniferous  Limestone  ('  Hop- 
ton  Wood  stone')  from  Hopton  Wood  quarries, 
Middleton,  Berbyfihire.  UI,  Dark-cream,  coarse- 
grained, granular  limestone  (*  Mill-grit  weather- 
stone  '),  Inferior  Oolite,  from  Leckhampton 
quarries,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire ;  also 
FeO  0-26,  KjO-fNajO  0*29.  IV,  Cream- 
coloured,  coarse-grained,  granular  limestone. 
Great  Oolite,  from  Box  Ground  quarries,  Bath, 
Wiltshire.  V,  Light  dove-coloured,  fine-grained, 
granular  limestone  from  Portland,  Dorsetshire. 
VI,  Yellowish-brown  siliceous  limestone.  Upper 
Oolite,  from  Chilmark  quarries,  Tisbury,  Wiltshire. 

I.          II.  III.       IV.  V.     VI. 

CaO      .  54  70  5R'ZS  55-04   52-93  53-69  44-2 

MgO     .     0-15     0-22  0-51      119  0-65    1-8 

A1,0,    .     0-05      —  0-54) 

Fe,0,   .     0-21     0-25  0-23$ 

CO,       .  43-03  43-75  4011    42-90  42-00  36-7 

SiO,      .     0-96     0-75  0-91      —  3-19 10-4 

SO,       .     018       —  —       —  0-10    — 

H,0,&c.   0-30     0-10  3-07     1-78  010   4-2 


1-20     0-27   20 


99-75  100-45  100-96  100-00  100-00  99*3 

Sp.gr.  .  2-72  2-54  2-33  2-07  220  2*48 
CaCO,  .  97-45   98-90   98-25   94*52   95*75  79-0 

The  majority  of  limestones  are  bedded  rocks  of 
sedimentary  origin,  and  are  composed  of  the 
calcareous  remains  of  marine  organisms.  As  a 
general  rule  the  compactness  of  a  limestone  is  a 
measure  of  its  geological  age;  the  harder  and 
more  compsuct  varieties  belonging  to  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  Systems,  whOst  those  of  the 
Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  Systems  are 
less  coherent.  Limestones  may  also  be  formed 
by  the  direct  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate 
from  calcareous  waters  or  springs,  e.g.  travertine 
{q.v.)  and  stalagmitio  marble  {v.  Mabble). 
Although  limestones  often  resemble  some  other 
kinds  of  rocks  in  their  appearance,  they  can 
always  readily  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that 
they  easily  yield  to  the  knife  and  effervesce 
with  cold  duute  acid  (those  containing  much 
magnesium  effervesce  only  with  hot  acid). 
In  addition  to  their  extensive  application  as 
building  stones,  road-metal,  &;c.,  limestones  are 
much  used  for  making  lime  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mortars  and  cements  of  various  kinds 
{v.  Cements)  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  soda, 
carbon  dioxide,  &c. ;  as  fluxes  in  smelting  ;  as 
a  polishing  material;  and  as  fertilisers,  either 
in  the  powdered  form  or  burnt  as  lime.  Lime- 
stone rocks  are  also  of  importance  as  the 
depositories  of  ores  of  various  kinds.  Iron-ores 
and  zinc-ores,  as  well  aa  phosphates,  frequently 
occur  as  metasomatic  replacements  of  limestone  ; 
and  veins  of  lead-ore  and  fluor-spar  are  usually 
richer  where  they  intersect  limestones. 

Meferences. — G.  P.  Merrill,  Stones  for  Building 
and  Decoration,  3rd  ed..  New  York,  1903  ;  A. 
Harker,  Petrology  for  Students,  5th  ed.,  1919; 
for  British  Limestones  v,  J.  A.  Howe,  Geology  of 
Building  Stones,  1910.  On  economic  questions 
much  has  been  written  in  the  geological  survey 
publications  of  the  United  States.        L.  J.  S. 

LIMESTONE,  MAGMESIAN,  v.  Calcium, 
Magnesium,  and  Dolomite. 

LIMNITE.    A  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
FcaOj-SHjO  or  Fe(0H)3 


containing  Fe^O,  74*7,  Fe  52*3  p.c.,  and  corre- 
sponding with  gibbsite  AltOs'SHjO.  Whilst, 
however,  gibbsite  {q.v.)  occurs  as  a  definitely 
crystallised  mineral,  the  existence  of  limnite  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Very  few  analyses  show 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of -water 
(25*3  p.c.)  to  satisfy  the  above  formula.  Further, 
since  limnite  does  not  differ  from  some  kinds  of 
limonite  in  its  external  characters  (earthy  or 
ochreous,  with  brownish-yeUow  streak),  the 
material  has  been  regarded  as  being  colloidal 
limonite  with  extra  adsorbed  water.  The  name 
limnite,  from  \ifiyri,  a  bog,  has  practically  the 
same  meaning,  so  far  as  regards  its  derivation, 
as  the  name  limonite  {q.v.) ;  and  it  includes  also 
some  bog-iron -ores.  The  mineral  was  originally 
described  by  R.  Hermann  in  1842  under  the 
name  QueUerz  from  bogs  in  govt.  Nizhni- 
Novgorod.  L4  J.  S. 

LIMOGES  ENAMELS  v.  Enamels. 

LIMONITE  or  Brown  Iron-Ore.  A  hy- 
drated ferric  oxide  2Fe203,3H20  of  importance 
as  an  ore  of  iron  (Fe,0,,  86*5 ;  Fe,  59*9  p.c). 
It  is  not  found  as  crystals,^  but  often  occurs  as 
rounded,  stalactitic,  or  mamillated  forms  with 
an  internal  radially  fibrous  (crystalline)  structure. 
This  fibrous  material  when  examined  in  polarised 
light  is  found  to  possess  quite  definite  optical 
characters.  The  surface  of  such  masses  is  some- 
times black  and  lustrous  with  a  pitchy  appear- 
ance (German,  'Glaskopf'),  but  nere,  as  in  all 
other  instances,  the  streak  of  the  mineral  is  of 
a  very  characteristic  brownish-vellow  colour. 
Concretionary  (pisolitic)  and  earthy  or  ochreous 
masses  are  also  of  common  occurrence.  Material 
of  this  kind  is  colloidal  in  character  and  con- 
tains a  variable  amount  of  water,  grading  on 
one  side  into  xanthosiderite  (FesO„2HxO)  and 
limnite  (Fe,0,-3HgO)  {q.v.).  A.  Lacroix  (1901) 
and  F.  Ck)mu  (1909)  have  suggested  that  the 
term  '  stilpnosiderite '  be  applied  to  the  colloidal 
forms  and  limonite  restricted  to  the  crystalline. 
The  sp.gr.  varies  from  3-6  to  4-0,  reaching  the 
higher  value  in  the  compact,  fibrous  material. 
Limonite  is  of  abundant  occurrence  in  nature 
as  the  final  product  of  weathering  of  all  iron- 
bearing  minerals.  Pseudomorphs  of  limonite 
after  crystals  of  iron-pyrites  and  other  minerals 
are  well  known  ;  and  the  *  iron  hat '  or  *  gossan  * 
of  mineral -lodes  consists  mainly  of  limonite. 
As  an  earthy  ochreous  deposit  it  separates  from 
the  waters  of  chalybeate  springs,  and  in  peat- 
bogs and  at  the  bottom  of  pools  and  lakes. 
Such  deposits  are  known  as  bog-iron-ore  {q.v.), 
lake-ore,  &c.,  and  the  name  limonite  (from 
Aei/ACtfi',  a  meadow)  means,  in  fact,  meadow-ore. 
The  phosphates  they  contain  are  of  organic 
origin.  The  brown  iron-ores  extensively  mined 
in  Northamptonshire,  the  north  of  Spain, 
Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  (here  an  oolitic  ore 
known  as  *  minette '),  and  many  other  places, 
occur  as  beds  in  sedimentary  rocks.  Ocnreous 
limonite  is  used  for  making  paint,  for  colouring 
and  glazing  tiles,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum,  brown  paper,  &c.  Bog-iron-ore  has 
been  used  in  gas  purifiers,  and  for  extracting  the 
sulphur  from  waste  sulphurous  gases.    L.  J.  S. 

LINADIN  V.  Synthbtic  drdqs. 

LINAMARIN  v.  Glucostdes. 

LINARIN.    A  glucoside  found  in  the  flowers 


^  The  only  hydroxide  of  Iron  thatpccara  as  de 
crystals  is  goethite,  re,0,-H,0  (<?hhf.^^-'^^ 
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and  leayes  of  Linaria  vulgaria  (MilL)  (Klobb, 
Gompt.  rend.  1007,  145,  331). 

Lmf  JEITE.  A  sulphide  of  cobalt,  00,84  or 
CoO'Co2S,,  crystallised  in  the  cubic  system  and 
analogous  to  spineL  The  cobalt  (11-45  p.c.) 
is  usually  largely  replaced  by  nickel  (0-42  p.c.), 
iron  (2-5  p.c.j.  and  copper  (0-4  p.c.).  The 
nickel-rich  variety  is  known  as  aiegeniU,  from 
Sicgen  in  Westphalia.  It  is  often  found  as 
bright  octahedra  of  a  steel-grey  colour  tarnishing 
to  copper-red ;  also  as  compact  granular  masses, 
and  as  grains.  Brittle ;  U.  5| ;  8p.gr.  4*8-5*0  ; 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur. 
It  is  found  with  other  metalliferous  ores  at 
Bastnas  in  Sweden,  Miisen  near  Siegen  in  West- 
phalia, Madison  Co.  in  Missouri,  Mineral  Hill  in 
Maryland,  at  Santa  F6  mine  in  the  state  of 
Chiapas  in  Mexico.  At  the  last-named  locality  the 
mineral  carries  0*53  p.c.  of  gold.  L.  J.  S. 

UNOLENICACID.  Linolenic  acid  C|,H,oO, 
is  a  characteristic  constituent  of  diying  oils, 
notably  linseed  oil,  and  also  occurs  in  certain 
animal  fats,  such  as  horse  fat.  It  is  a  colourless 
oily  liquid  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  turns  brown.  Sp.gr.  at  IS**,  0*0228 
(Uehner  and  Mitchell) ;  b.p.  under  pressure  of 
0  mm.,  167''-158''  (Bedford).  It  combines  with 
bromine  to  form  a  white  hexabromide  (m.p. 
170**-! SO**),  which  when  reduced  with  nascent 
hydrogen  yields  linolenic  acid.  When  oxidised 
with  alkaline  potassium  ])ermanganate  it  yields, 
as  the  principal  product,  hexahydroxystearic 
acid  (linusio  acid),  m.p.  204°-205*.  The 
existence  of  an  isomeride  of  linolenic  acid, 
iso2tno2enic  actdf  was  inferred  by  Hazura  from 
the  fact  that  the  liquid  fatty  acids  of  linseed  oil 
also  yielded  an  oxidation  product  (isoltnimc 
acid)^  m.p.  173*'-176**;  but  Bedford's  experi- 
ments tend  to  show  that  Hazura's  wolinusic 
acid  is  sativic  acid,  the  main  oxidation  product 
of  linolic  acid,  which  has  the  same  melting-point. 
Bedford  concludes  that  when  the  insoluble 
hexabromide  obtained  by  brominating  linseed 
oil  fatty  acids  is  reduced  by  means  of  zinc  and 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  it  3delds  a  mixture 
of  two  isomeric  acids,  a-  and  )3-linolenic  acids, 
the  former  again  yielding  the  hexabromide  on 
bromination,  whilst  the  latter  absorbs  four  atoms 
of  bromine  and  yields  a  liquid  tetrabromide 
CjaHMBrfOs,  mistaken  by  Hazura  for  Molino- 
lenic  hexabromide. 

Linolenic  acid  may  be  quantitatively  reduced 
to  stearic  acid  by  hydrogenation  in  presence  of 
a  metaUic  catalyst.  The  ethyl  ester  of  linolenic 
acid  boils  at  132''-133°  at  a  pressure  of  0*001  mm.. 
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UNOUC  ACID.  Linolic  acid  Ci^^fit  ib 
present  as  a  glyceride  in  many  vegetable  oils, 
and  can  be  separated  in  large  amount  from  non- 
drying  oils  such  as  maize  and  cotton-seed  oils. 
It  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid  which  remains  fluid 
at  -18*.  8p.gr.  at  14^  0*0206.  It  differs 
from  oleic  acid  in  not  yielding  a  solid  com- 
pound when  treated  with  nitrous  acid  (elaidin 
reactionj.  It  absorbs  oxyeen  rapidly  from  the 
air,  and  combines  with  oromine  to  form  a 
tetrabromide  CiaH3,OjBr4  (m.p.  114°-116**), 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
benzene,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  petroleum 
spirit.  When  reduced  with  nascent  hydrogen  it 
yields  unolio  acid,  whilst  when  oxidised  with 


alkaline  potassium  permanganate,  it  yields  as 
its  main  oxidation  product,  tetrahydroxystearic 
acid  (sativic  acid).  According  to  Bedford  there 
are  two  isomeric  linolic  acids,  which  he  terms 
and  j?-linolic  acid,  the  former  yielding  the 


solid  tetrabromide  (m.p.  114°-116'*'),  and  the 
latter  a  liquid  bromide.  Tariric  acid,  telfairic 
acid,  and  ebeostearic  acid  (tung  oil)  are  iso- 
merides  of  linolic  acid.  C.  A.  M. 

LIHOXYN.  The  tough  elastic  product  of 
the  oxidisation  of  linseed  oil. 

LINSEED.  The  seeds  of  Linum  %sitaiis' 
simum  (Linn.).  There  are  two  chief  varieties, 
with  white  and  blue  flowers  respectively.  The 
plant  requires  moist  heat,  but  is  not  suited  to 
great  heat  and  drought  or  to  frosty  conditions. 
It  therefore  does  best  on  the  seacoast  or  plains 
and  hills  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  or  dews 
and  fogs  frequent,  and  in  damp  soils  rather 
than  in  dry  ones.  It  is  grown  in  many  countries, 
but  the  chief  sources  of  the  linseed  of  commerce 
are  Russia  and  India. 

The  average  composition,  as  given  by  Konig, 
as  the  mean  of  61  analyses,  is — 

Kitrogenfree   Crude 
Water    Protein      Fat       substances      fibre        Ash 
0*0        22*8       34-4  22*8  6*8  4*2 

All  the  constituents  are  liable  to  considerable 
variation,  e.g.  protein  16-31  p.c.,  fat  22-40 
p.c.  The  *  protein '  of  linseed  is  almost  wholly 
albuminoid  in  nature,  not  more  than  2-4  p.c. 
of  it  being  in  other  forms  (a  small  portion  as 
a  glucoside).  Linseed  contains  a  characteristic 
mucilage  (about  6  p.c.  of  its  weight),  which  exists 
^mainly  in  the  membranes  of  the  outer  cells  and 
"causes  the  seeds  when  macerated  with  water  to 
swell  up  so  much  as  to  burst  the  cell-walls. 
When  linseed  is  boiled  with  water,  the  mixture 
thickens  owing  to  the  solution  of  this  mucilage. 

Linseed  is  very  largely  consumed,  being  used 
as  a  food  for  young  calves  (as  a  partisi  sub- 
stitute for  milk),  and  in  enormous  quantities 
in  the  preparation  of  linseed  oil,  so  important 
in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  paints,  and 
linoleum,  the  by-product  linseed  cake  or  linseed 
meal,  also  forming  an  important  cattle  food, 
valuable  not  only  for  its  nutritive  value,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  richness  in  the  manurial 
substances,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

The  ash  of  linseed  contains — 
K,0  Na,0  CaO    BigO  re,0,  P,0,    80,    810,    CI 
30*2    21     81     14*3     M     40*5    2*3     1*2    0*2 

Of  pure  linseed  cakes  there  are  two  types,  viz. 
those  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  and 
those  from  which  the  oil  has  been  ertracted  by 
the  use  of  volatile  solvents ;  the  former  are  richer 
in  fat  and  more  digestible,  the  latter  richer  in 
albuminoids  and  ash.  The  following  average 
compositions  are  given  by  Kellner : — 

N-tree  Crude 
Water  Protein  Fat  extract  fibre  Ash 

Expressed  cake  11*0  33*5  8*6  31*7  8*7  6*6 
Extracted    „      10*2    374    3*8    32*7    0*1     6*8 

It  was  shown  by  Jorissen  (Bull.  Acad.  Roy. 
Belg.  1883,  3,  5,  750)  that  linseed  contains  a 
cvanogenetic  glucoside.  This  glucoside,  named 
linamarin  by  Jorissen,  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  pJuiseoluruUin  (a-dextrose  ether 
of  acetone  cyanohydrin)  which  occurs  in  the 
beans  of  Pkaseolus  lu,^^^  ^^i^^Jg^qt^n, 
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Auld  and  Henry,  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  1906,  B.  78, 
145).  This  substance  is  present  in  young  lin- 
seed plants,  in  linseed,  ana  also  in  linseed  cake. 
In  the  latter,  to  the  extent  of  yielding  0*03  to 
0*04  p.c.  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  the  enzvine 
which  hydrolyses  the  glucoside,  and  which 
is  present  in  the  seed,  is  destroyed  by  the 
high  temperature  employed  in  expressing  the 
oil,  and  is  therefore  absent  from  the  cake 
(Dunstan  and  Auld,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1908, 
428).  Pure  Unseed  cake  is  therefore  not  likely 
to  aot  as  a  poison,  but  mtghl  do  so  if  prepared 
by  cold  pressure,  or  ii  fed  along  with  any  food- 
stuff containing  the  enzyme  necessary  for  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside.  Linseed  grown  in 
hot,  dry  climates  contains  more  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  more  active  hydrolysing  enzyme  than 
when  grown  under  cool,  damp  conditions 
(CoUins  and  Blair,  Chem.  News,  1915,  19). 

H.  I. 

UNSEED  GUM  v.  Gum. 

LINSEED  OIL,  flax  seed  oil,  is  obtained 
fiom  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  Linum  usita- 
tissimum  (Linp.),  a  native  of  Central  Asia.  The 
■  principal  countries  where  it  is  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  yield  oil  seed  are  the 
Argentine,  India,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Russia.  Notable  quantities  of  seed  are 
also  produced  in  Morocco.  The  seed  is  also 
cultivated  in  Australia  and  in  S.  Africa. 

Two  qualities  of  Russian  seed  are  recognised 
in  the  trade,  known,  according  to  their  source, 
as  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  seed ;  hence  the  terms 
'  Baltic  linseed  oil '  and  '  Black  Sea  linseed  oil' 
The  oil  expressed  from  Indian  seed  is  known  as 
*  East  India  oil.'  The  Baltic  linseed  yields  ther 
best  drying  oil;  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Baltic  seed  is  the  purest,  whereas  in 
Black  Sea  seed  5  p.o.  (and  mote)  of  hemp 
seed  and  (or)  ravison  seed  are  usually  present. 
Indian  seed  is  frequently  mixed  with  mustard, 
rape,  and  cameline  seed,  owing  to  the  plants  yield- 
ing the  latter  being  grown  along  with  the  flax 
plant.  It  has  been  proved  that  when  the  Indian 
linseed  is  carefully  separated  from  the  foreign 
seeds  and  then  expressed,  the  oil  possesses  as 

food  drying  properties  as  does  best  Rusfdan  oil. 
during  latter  years,  more  attention  having 
been  paid  in  India  to  this  growing  industry,  the 
quality  of  seed  has  improved.  Argentine  seed, 
vielding  the  (River)  Plate  oil  (La  Plata  oil), 
being  iMidly  harvested,  contains  much  chaff  and 
admixed  fibres;  if  more  care  were  exercised. 
La  Plata  oil  also  would  more  regularly  approach 
Baltic  oil  in  drying  properties.  The  United 
States,  which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  had't>een 
importing  East  Indian  seed,  have  so  considerablv 
increased  the  home  production  that  they  rank 
occasionally  (f.e.  when  the  harvest  is  plentiful) 
amongst  the  exporting  countries.  Canada  also 
is  exporting  considerable  quantities  of  linseed. 

The  proportion  of  linseed  oil  in  the  seed 
varies  with  the  origin  of  the  seed  and  also  with 
the  seasons.  It  may  be  accepted  that  linseed 
contains  from  32  to  42  p.c.  of  oil,  according  to 
the  origin.  On  a  large  scale  the  quantity  of 
linseed  oil  obtained  from  good  seed  does  not 
exceed  36  p.c. 

The  variations  in  the  oil  expressed  from 
linseed  of  different  origin  are  shown  in  the 
following  results  obtained  by  Shcppard  (J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  1912,  4,  14) :— 


Seed 

0"     IIS^ 

If  &^s  §1 

1  American 

39-67   11413 

"(fi 

p.c.     po.  i  p.c. 
1-5     1-69   101 

2 

39-40      — 

4-53 

1-01   1-05    — 

3  La  PUta 

36-98  M415 

5-66 

0-58  5-64   14-1 

4  Calcutta. 

40-82   11326 

5-41  4-85  5K)3 

14-9 

5  Bombay . 

41-23  11 182 

7-88: 0-81, 2-80 

— 

6S.  Russia 

3911   11375 

5-74  1 5-051 1-71 

— 

7  N.Russia 

36-95  1-1458  4-19  1 3-31  >  1-97 

~~ 

The  dark  colour  of  La  Plata  oil  is  attributable 
to  the  non-oleaginous  impurities. 

On  cold-pressing,  a  golden-yellow  coloured 
oil  is  obtained,  having  a  pleasant  taste,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  an  edible  oil.  Considerable 
quantities  are  being  expressed  for  this  purpose 
in  Russia,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  India.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany  the  oil  is  used  either  as 
such,  or  (as  '  Leinoeischmalz.*)  in  admixture 
with  tallow  or  (and)  lard  for  edible  purposes. 
By  far  the  largest  quantities  of  oil  are,  however, 
employed  in  the  arts.  In  that  case  the  seed 
IB  crushed  between  rollers  and  then  heated 
to  about  160^F.  in  the  mixing  kettle;  subse- 
quently the  seed  is  expressed  while  still  warm. 
The  oil  so  obtained  has  a  yellowish-brown  hue, 
and  is  somewhat  turbid,  owing  to  traces  of 
moisture  and  mucilaginous  matter.  The  press 
cakes  retain  about  10  p.c.  of  oil ;  they  are  used 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  wholesome  cattle 
foods. 

On  storing  the  oil,  the  moisture  and  the 
mucilaginous  matter  gradually  settle  out,  and 
the  oil  hereby  acquires  a  higher  value,  especially 
for  some  technical  uses,  as  in  the  making  of 
varnish.  Such  oil,  sometimes  kept  for  years, 
is  known  as  'tanked  oil'  The  suitability  for 
varnish-making  purposes  is  ascertained  by  heat- 
ing rapidlv  the  linseed  oil  in  a  test  tube.  Oil 
from  which  ^latinous  matter  separates  is  con-  ^ 
sidered  unsmtable.  Seed  pressed  in  a  compara- 
tively fiesh  ('  green ')  state  yields  oil  containing 
larger  quantities  of  *  mucUage  '  than  seed  three 
to  six  months  old.  The  gelatinous  matter 
(*  mucilage'  or  *  spawn'  or  'break')  contains 
phosphates  and  traces  of  sulphates. 

The  bulk  of  linseed  oil  is  at  present  produced 
by  expression.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  hot-pressed  cake  is  valuable  as  cattle 
food,  whilst  linseed  meal  obtained  by  extraction 
with  solvents  could  only  be  used  as*  manure,  at 
any  rate  in  this  country.  Occasionally  linseed 
has  been  extracted  with  solvents,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  oil  so  obtained,  being  richer 
in  unsaturated  acids,  and  containing  less  of  the 
mucilaginous  matter,  would  be  more  suitable  for 
the  paint  and  varnish  trades.  This  has,  however, 
not  been  borne  out  in  practice,  extracted  oil 
having  been  found  unsuitable  as  a  paint  oil. 
Moreover,  the  oil  obtained  by  extracting  with 
carbon  diisulphide,  petroleum  spirit,  &c.,  pos- 
sesses an  inferior  colour  and  a  more  unpleasant 
smell  than  expressed  oil  Therefore  it  would 
only  be  profitable  to  extract  damaged  seed, 
which  would  be  unsuitable  for  cattle  food. 

A  rapid  method  for  removing  the  impurities 
in  the  crude  oil  is  to  refine  it,  which  is  done  on 
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a  lATge  scale  by  treating  crude  linseed  oil  with 
1-2  p.c.  of  a  somewhat  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  charred  mass  carries  down  with  it 
the  bulk  of  impurities  contained  in  the  crude  oil. 
For  the  manufacture  of  the  best  and  finest  kinds 
of  linseed  oil  C  artists'  oil '),  the  refined  oil  is 
subjected  to  *  sun-bleaching/  by  exposure  in 
shallow  zinc  trays  under  glass  to  the  action  of 
sunlight.  Powdered  lead  placed  in  the  trays 
accelerates  the  bleaching  process.  A  method  of 
bleaching  linseed  oil  by  exposure  to  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  mercury  lamp'has  also  been  introduced. 
Dark  linseed  oils  intended  for  soft  soap  are 
usually  bleached  in  the  soap  works  by  treatment 
with  a  small  amount  of  caustic  potash.  The 
soap  which  is  formed  carries  down  with  it  the 
"colouring  matters. 

The  chemical  composition  of  linsee<^  oil  is 
not  yet  fuUy  known.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  broadly  that  linseed  oil  contains  about 
10  p.c.  of  solid  fatty  acids,  amongst  which 
palmitic  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  arachidic  acid 
have  been  identified.  In  addition  thereto,  the 
oil  contains  a  high  proportion  of  linolenic  acid 
and  UnoUc  acid.  The  proi)ortion  of  oleic  acid, 
which  Uazura  gave  as  amounting  to  about  5  p.c, 
may  possibly,  according  to  later  statements, 
have  to  be  raised  to  15  p.c.  The  *  Molinolenic 
acid,*  which  Hazura  stated  to  occur  in  linseed 
oil  has  not  been  definitely  proved  to  be  a  chemical 
individual  Rollett  (kitsch,  physlol  Chem. 
1909,  72,  422)  doubts  the  existence  of  a  B-lino- 
lenio  acid,  which  Erdmann  and  Bedford  state 
is  obtainable  from  Unolenio  acid  (Ber.  1909, 
41,  1324;  Zeitsoh.  physiol.  Chem.  1910,  79,  76). 
On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  evidence  supports 
the  view  of  Erdmann  and  Bedford. 

Several  mixed  glycerides  have  been  identified 
in  Unseed  oiL  Thus  Schicht  (Seifenfabr.  1914, 
34,  '  673)  separated  linolopalmitostearin  by 
ehilling  a  solution  of  linseed  oil  in  petroleum 
spirit,  alcohol  and  ether,  whilst  the  mother 
liquor  contained  other  compounds  which,  judging 
b^  their  chemical  characters,  were  probably 
dioleostearin  and  Unolodistearin.  The  insoluble 
bromide  yielded  by  linseed  oil  is  also  probably 
produced  by  a  mixed  glyoeride  in  the  oil. 

Linseed  oil  has  a  higher  specific  gravitv  than 
any  fatty  oil  that  would  be  used  to  adulterate 
it,  with  the  exception  of  tung  oil.  Hence,  in 
the  trade  a  specific  gravity  lower  than  0*93  is 
considered  to  indicate  adulteration  with  other 
fatty  oils  or  mineral  oils. 

The  higher  the  specific  gravity  of  a  linseed 
oil,  the  more  suitable  it  is  for  the  purposes  of 
the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturer.  The  value 
of  the  oil  for  this  purpose  is  also  expressed  in  a 
general  way  by  the  magnitude  of  the  iodine 
value.  Linseed  oil  has,  with  the  exception  of 
periUa  oil,  the  highest  value  of  all  known  fatty 
oik.  Hence  the  iodine  test  is  of  value  for  identi- 
fying a  sample.  The  iodine  value  of  linseed  oil 
should  not  fall  below  170  (La  Plata  and  North 
American  oils),  although  much  higher  iodine 
values  reaching  as  high  a  figure  as  205  have 
been  recorded.  Thus  Indian  oils  usually  absorb 
from  183  to  192  p.c,  and  Baltic  oil  from  190 
to  200  p.c 

Linseed  oil  is  characterised  by  giving  a  high 
proportion  of  a  bromide  insoluble  in  ether,  ap- 
parently the  bromide  of  a  mixed  glyoeride 
(Hehner  and  Mitchell,  Analyst,  1898,  23,  315). 


1  A  more  accurate  modification  of  the  test  has 

'  been  devised  by  Davidson  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 

,  1921,  13,  801).     According  to  Gemmell  (Analyst, 

I  1914,  39,  297)  there  is  a  definite  relationship 

'  between  the  iodine  value  of  an  oil  and  the  amount 

,  of  insoluble  bromide  which  it  jrields. 

I  The  American  Society  for"^  Testing  Materials 
has  issued  the  following  specifications  for  raw 
linseed  oil  from  N.  American  seed :    Sp.gr.  at 

i  16-5S  0-930  to  0-932 ;  at  26^  0-931  to  0927 ; 
acid  value,  6*0  (max.) ;    saponification  value, 

1 195  to  189;    unsaponifiable  matter,  1*50  p.c. 

'(max.);     refractive   index   at   25^    1-4805   to 

;  1*4790;    and  iodine  value  (Hanus),  178  (min.). 

I  All  te£rta.  must  be  applied  to  the  oil  filtered 
through  paper,  at  15*6°  to  26*7**,  immediately 

I  before  weigning.  (C/.  Davidson,  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.  1921,  13,  801  ;  in  abstr.,  J.  Soc  Chem. 
Ind.  1921,  817  A.) 

When  the  price  of  linseed  oil  is  high  adultera- 
tion is  praoti&ed  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
For  the  methods  devisea  for  detecting  these 
adulterants  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lewko- 
witsch's  Chemical  Technology. 

Linseed  oil  (provided  its  price  is  not  exces- 
sively high)  is  very  extensively  used  as  stock 
material  for  soft  soaps ;  for  this  purpose  those 
oils  are  especially  employed  which  have  a  com- 
paratively low  iodine  value.  The  presence  of 
mucUage  is  not  objectionable  in  the  case  of  oils 
for  soap -making. 

A  further  important  application  of  linseed 
oil  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  boiled  oil  for 
paints,  varnishes,  lithographic  varnishes,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  linoleum.  No  other  drying 
oil  approaches  the  properties  of  linseed  oil,  the 
drying  oil  par  exedlence.  Hence  linseed  oil  is 
also  the  best  oil  for  making  putty.  Linseed  oil 
is  further  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of 
plastic  masses. 

BoUed  oil  is  obtained  by  heatine  linseed  oil 
with  driers  to  a  temperature  of  about  160°C. 
The  process  is  carried  out  by  introducing  the 
oil  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  provided  with  a 
heating  coil  and  agitating  eear,  so  as  to  produce 
an  intimate  intermixture  between  oil  and  drier 
while  they  are  heated  to  the  desired  temperature. 
According  to  the  quality  and  the  amount  of 
drier  added,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  oil  is  heated  ('  boiled '),  pale  or  dark  oils  are 
produced.  The  former  are  known  in  commerce 
as  *  pale  boiled  oils,'  the  latter  as  *  double 
boiled  oils.'  The  temperature  of  *  boiling '  can 
be  reduced  even  to  120°C.  when  *  liquid  driers  ' 
(solutions  of  lead  linoleate,  &c.,  in  linseed  oil) 
are  used.  They  are  merely  dissolved  in  the  oil 
and  the  operation  is  assisted,  if  required,  by  a 
current  of  air. 

This  last  process  yields  somewhat  inferior 
dr3dng  oils  to  those  obtained  by  boiling  at  150°C. 
with  lead  oxide,  &c  It  has,  however,  been 
inferred  therefrom  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
quickly  drying  oil  it  suffices  to  prepare  a  solution 
of  metallic  salts  in  oiL  This  view  has  even  led  to 
the  preparation  of  *  boiled  oils '  in  the  cold,  by 
merely  adding  to  linseed  oil  a  solution  of  lead 
linoleate  or  manganese  linoleate,  and  carefully 
mixing  it  with  the  oil  (An  oil  having  the 
properties  of  a  *  boiled  '  oil  can  also  be  prepared 
by  carefully  grinding  linseed  oil  with  manganese 
borate  in  the  cold.)  These  '  boiled  oils '  are, 
therefore,   identical   ^i^ft.e^y  «P^y6^l»^*^ 
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painters  luod  to  prepare  themselves  from  raw 
Unseed  oil  by  grinding  it  with  a  drier.  Such  oils 
naturally  do  not  dry  so  rapidly  as  do  the  oils 
prepared  at  a  higher  temperature;  they  behave 
more  nearly  like  raw  linseed  oil  as  regards  the  time 
required  to  '  6iy.*  The  investigations  of  Holden 
and  Radcliffe  (tf.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Colourists,  1918, 
34,  134)  have  shown  that  the  rate  of  dr3ang  of  | 
linseed  oil  increases  with  the  temperature,  but  | 
that  the  higher  the  temperature  the  lower  the  ' 
mf>.YiTniitn  increase  in  weight,  and  the  less  the  | 
influence  of  added  driers.  For  example,  when 
dried  just  below  34*^  linseed  oil  gains  17  to  18  p.o. 
in  weight,  whereas  at  100^  the  maximum 
increase  is  much  less  (7  to  8  p.c),  and  at  160^ 
there  is  no  increase  in  weight,  probably  owing 
to  the  evolution  of  volatile  products.  The 
greater  durability  of  linseed  oil  films  dried  at 
high  temperatures  must  be  attributcA  to  the 
more  rapid  volatilisation  of  non-drving  con- 
stituents. The  volatile  products  of  unseed  oil 
oxidised  at  100®  contain  aldehydes  (acrolein) 
and  traces  of  oiL 

These  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  Sal  way  (J^  Chem.  Soc.  1916,  109, 
138),  that  in  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  oxygenides 
are  first  formed,  and  these  tend  to  form  dioxy- 
genides,  which  would  decompose  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  aldehydes  (including 
acrolein),  and  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide, 
formic,  acetic,  and  acrylic  acids.  For  the  factors 
affecting  the  oxygen  absorption  of  linseed  oil 
see  Waelle,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1920,  39,  48  T ; 
Coffey,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1921,  1152.  Man- 
ganese salts  are  much  more  effective  than  lead 
salts  as  driers,  whilst  cerium  linoleate  is  more 
active  than  lead  linoleate,  but  is  inferior  to 
manganese  and  cobalt  linoleates  (Morrell, 
J.  Chem.  Soc.  1918,  113,  U\). 

The  conclusions  of  Ingle  (J.  Soc.  (]!hem.  Ind. 
1917,  36,  319)  on  the  course  of  the  chemical  re* 
actions  involved  in  the  drying  of  lead  linolenate 
are  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Morrell  {loc. 
cit. )  upon  the  cerium  salts  prepared  from  drying 
oils.  When  drying  oik  are  heated  there  appears 
to  be  a  change  in  the  intramolecular  lintdngs 
prior  to  polymerisation. 

Experiments  by  Friend  (J.  Chem.  Soc.  1917, 
111,  1 62 )  have  shown  that  linseed  oil  contracts  on 
oxidation.  The  density  of  the  oil  increases  as  the 
absorption  of  oxygon  proceeds,  whilst  the  volume 
first  increases  and  then  gradually  decreases. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  other  oils 
in  the  manufacture  of  boiled  oils  and  the 
adulterants  of  boiled  oils,  cp,  Lewkowitsch, 
Chemical  Technology. 

Linseed  oil  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
*  vulcanised  oUs/  and  for  extracting  indiarubber 
from  *  waste  rubber. '  By  heating  linseed  oil  with 
sulphur,  the  official  oUum  lint  sitlf,  is  prepared. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  linseed  oil  during 
the  last  few  years  mixtures  of  tung  oil,  menhaden 
oil,  and  soya  bean  oil  have  been  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  it  in  paints  and  varnishes,  special 
drying  agents  being  used  to  accelerate  the  arying 
properties  of  the  mixtures. 

A  method  of  preparing  a  substitute  for  boiled 
linseed  oil  by  blowing  superheated  steam  through 
fish  oils  previously  heated  at  236''  to  240*"  is 
described  in  Ger.  Pat.  272,465  of  1910.  The 
drying  properties  are  stated  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  linseed  oil.  J.  L. 


UNTONITE  r.  Thomsoitite. 
LIPASE,  the  enzyme  which  hydrolyses  fats 
to  glycerol  and  fatty  acids,  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  animal  physiology  and  in  ger- 
minating seeds.  It  is  used  industrially  in  the 
manufacture  of  glycerol  and  fatty  acidjs,  and  is 
concerned  in  the  phenomenon  of  rancidity.  The 
knowledge  of  it,  however,  is  still  in  a  somewhat 
fragmentary  state.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Reynolds  Green  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1890,  48,  370) 
in  the  germinatiiig  seed  of  Bicinua  communis 
(linn.),  and  has  since  been  found  in  many  other 
seeds,  usuiJly  in  the  germinating  rather  than  in 
the  resting  stage  ;  it  also  occurs  in  mould  fungi 
and  in  yeast.  Lipodastic  enzymes  are  present 
in  most  animal  tissues,  the  liver  being  the  most 
active.  The  enzyme  appears  to  cling  to  the 
solid  particles  of  tissue  cells. 

Vegetable  lipase  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  active  filtered 
extracts  of  the  enzyme  can  be  obtained.  It  has 
been  diown  by  Connstein  And  others  {see  sum- 
mary in  Asher  and  Spiro's  Ergebnisse  der 
Physiologic,  1904.  3,  194)  that  Bicinus  lipase 
is  effective  only  in  the  presence  of  acid,  and 
that  it  acts  preferentially  on  the  natural  fats, 
other  ethereal  salts  being  but  little  attacked 
by  it. 

Animal  lipase,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
active  in  hy<frolysing  simple  esters  and  acts  on 
the  natural  fats  witi  difficulty,  though  this  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a 
satisfactory  emulsion  {cp.  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1905,  76b,  606  ;  1906,  78b,  376; 
Kastle  and  Loevenhart,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1900, 
24,  491). 

Coxnmercial  pancreatin  prepared  from  the 
fresh  sweetbread  of  the  hog  or  ox  contains  a 
lipase  often  termed  steapsin  which  acts  in  an 
a&aline  medium,  and  is  rapidly  destroyed  by 
strong  alcohol  and  by  all  acids  except  the  fatty 
acids,  being  the  most  delicate  of  the  pancreatic 
enzymes 

Acoording  to  Tanaka  (Chem.   Soo.   Abstr. 

,  1910,  i.  800)  lipase  is  present  in  castor  oil  seeds 

j  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  zymogen  which  is 

readily  converted  by  dilute  acid  into  the  in- 

I  soluble  enzyme,  the  acid  acting  merely  to  liberate 

'  the  enzyme  which,  when  once  liberated,  is  active 

I  in  a  neutral  medium.    Alternatively,  it  may  be 

present  as  a  salt  which  is  decomposed  by  the 

acid.    It  is  inactive  in  alkaline  solution. 

The  action  of  lipase  is  accelerated  by  man- 
ganese sulphate  and  by  bUe  salts.  All  acids 
are  effective  in  activating  the  enzyme,  action 
depending  on  the  amount  rather  than  on  the 
concentration  of  the  acid. 

Animal  lipase  may  be  separated  by  dialysis, 

or   filtering,    into    two   substances    which   are 

inactive   singly,    but   the   original   activity   is 

^  restored  when  they  are  mixed ;   the  activity  of 

I  the  filtrate  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  (Magnus, 

'  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1904,  42,  149 ;   Rosen- 

i  heim  and  Shaw-Maekenzie,  J.  physiol.  1910,  40). 

Lipase  also  exercises  synthetic  activity  (Kastle 

I  and  Loevenhart,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1900,  24,  491  ; 

,  Hanriot,  Compt.  rend.  1901,  132,  212). 

It  is  considered  by  Falk  and  Sugiura  (J.  Amer. 

Chem.  Soc.  1915,  37,  217)  that  castor  oil  beans 

I  contain  two  enzymes,  one  soluble  in  water  and 

'  more  active  towards  ethyl  butyrate,  and  the 

I  other  insoluble  ^^^^^^fgi^SS^ff^Fl^^^^'^ 
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triacetate  and  i&is.  The  former  is  referred  to 
as  esterase  and  the  latter  as  lipase. 
Lipase  is  also  present  in  soya  beans. 
Lipase  occurs  in  the  fat  of  fowls  in  the 
zymogenic  form  and  becomes  active  only  after 
death,  causing  the  acidity  of  the  fat  to  increase 
(Pennington  and  Hepburn,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
See  1912,  34,  210). 

Lipase  powder  (from  Ricinus)  loses  its  ac- 
tivity when  kept  with  neutral  fats  alone  without 
the  presence  of  either  acid  or  water.  Triolein 
exerted  greater  action  than  other  fats  in  this 
respect* 

The  ferment  process  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  soap-stocK  fatty  acids  (Connstein,  Eng. 
Pat.  22111,  1902).  The  ground  seeds  were 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  oils  and  dilute 
acetic  acid,  but  the  original  process  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  losses  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  middle  layer  between  the  fatty 
and  aqueous  layers,  Accordinff  to  Lewkowitech 
(Chemical  Technology  of  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes, 
1909,  3)  it  is  now  customary  to  prepare  a  *  fer- 
ment '  by  grinding  decorticated  castor  seeds  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water  and  filtering.  The 
creamy  liquor  is  allowed  to  ferment  spontane- 
ously when  a  creamy  emulsion  containing  the 
active  enzyme  rises  to  the  top.  The  oil  is 
emulsified  by  air  currents  in  lead-lined  vessels 
with  40  p.c.  of  water,  5-8  p.c.  of  the  ferment  and 
0*2  p.c.  manganese  sulphate,  the  last  substance 
serving  to  accelerate  the  change  (Eng.  Pat. 
25680,  1905).  After  several  days  the  mixture 
is  warmed  to  SO^'C,  and  0-3-0*45  p.c.  sulphuric 
acid  (50  p.c.)  is  added ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
settle.  Three  layers  are  formed — a  bottom 
aqueous  layer  containing  glycerol,  an  upper  fattv 
layer  and  a  middle  layer  consisting  of  an  emul- 
■ion,  which  is  allowed  to  accummate,  and  on 
renewed  treatment  separates  into  three  layers. 
The  temperature  of  hydrolysis  is  maintained 
above  20''C.  and  below  42''C. ;  it  should  be 
slightly  above  the  melting-point  of  a  fat*  The 
products  so  obtained  are  much  lighter  in  colour 
than  those  given  by  the  older  processes  of 
hydrolysis. 

Tanaka  (J.  CJolL  Eng.  Lnp.  Univ.  Tohyo, 
•1912,  5,  125)  has  described  the  preparation  of  an 
active  lipase  from  castor  oil  seeds  by  digesting 
the  pressed  material  with  a  proper  amount  of 
■dd  and  then  washing  to  remove  all  soluble 
matter.  This  hydrolyses  fats  rapidly  in  the 
absence  of  any  soluble  acid.  The  shelled  seed 
is  crushed  in  a  mortar  and  the  oily  mass  digested 
with  petroleum  spirit  for  24  hours*  after  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  removed  by  squeez- 
ing it  through  calico  doth.  The  residue  is 
treated  twice  in  the  same  manner  with  ether; 
it  is  then  ground  and  digested  during  about 
15  minutes  with  8  c.c.  of  N/10  acetic  acid  to 
every  10  grams  of  the  meaL  The  liquid  is 
filtered  off  and  the  residue  washed  sevenJ  times 
with  water.  It  is  dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator 
and,  when  dry,  ground  fine  and  sifted  throush 
muslin.  Dnrmg  washing  about  40  p.c.  ol  the 
material  passes  into  solution.  The  powder 
obtained  represents  about  9  p.c.  of  the  weight 
of  the  seeds.  It  is  colourless  and  tasteless, 
and  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  under- 
going appreciable  change  (c/.  Armstrong  and 
Ooraey,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1913,  B,  86,  686).  The 
Moyme  prepared  with  a  weak  acid  such  as 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


acetic  is  distinctly  superior  to  that  obtained 
when  a  stronger  acid  is  used. 

Prepared  as  described,  ii  olive  oil  be  digested 
at  30^(3.  with  about  3-4  p.c.  of  the  powder  and 
from  6-10  times  as  much  water  about  90  p.c. 
of  the  glyoeride  is  hydrolysed  within  7-10  hours. 

It  is  possible  to  *  overdry '  the  enzyme  when 
it  is  required  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  water. 
In  such  cases  the  addition  of  traces  of  water 
usually  restores  the  activity.  Preparations  of 
the  enzyme  often  vary  in  activity  considerably, 
a  fact  which  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  their  activity  depends  on  sur- 
face condition  of  the  colloid. 

The  activity  of  the  enzyme  is  interfered  with 
even  by  dilute  acids,  and  it  is  easily  rendered 
inert  by  excess  of  acid.  Possibly  the  powder 
contains  an  emulsifyinff  constituent  on  which 
its  activity  is  largefy  dependent.  Hence  it  is 
specially  fitted  to  hydrolyse  the  oily  glycerides 
of  the  higher  fatty  aJtada  and  is  not  suited  to  act 
in  an  aqueous  solution.  The  interaction  is 
inhibited  by  the  produpts  of  chanse,  both  the 
fatty  acid  and  glycerol,  especially  the  former. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  hydrolysis 
of  fots  by  lipase  powder  is  incomplete,  and 
numerous  observations  are  on  record  to  prove 
that  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  it 
can  act  reversibly.  In  the  case  of  olive  oil  and 
lipase  prepared  by  the  Tanakl^  method,  the 
same  equilibrium  was  attained  starting  either 
from  the  oil  in  presence  of  three  moleculiy:  pro- 
portions of  water  or  from  the  fatty  acids  and 
the  equivalent  of  glycerine ;  the  percentage  of 
acid  combined  being  about  38,  and  the  main 
product  a  diglyceride  indicating  that  the  two 
primary  hydroxyl  groups  of  glycerine  are  first 
affected.  In  presence  of  more  water  the  rate  of 
both  synthetic  and  hydrolytic  changes  was 
decreased,  and  the  equilibrium  point  established 
in  the  dbection  of  greater  acidity.  Even  in 
presence  oif  30  molecular  proportions  of  water 
some  synthesis  was  observed  (c/.  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong and  Gosney,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  1914,  B, 
88.  176). 

Baneidtty, — ^The  presence  of  lipase  in  t)ily 
I  seeds  leads  to  the  formation  of  small  quantities 
I  of  fatty  acids,  particularly  in  presence  of  mois- 
ture.    Commercial  fats  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  origin,  if  they  have  not  been  submitted 
to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  kill  the 
enzyme  during  their  manufacture,  are  likely  to 
contain  traces  of  lipase,  and  this  in  presence  of 
moisture  may  cause  the  formation  of  free  fatty 
acids.    When  the  fattv  acids  are  further  exposed 
to  oxidation,  particularly  in  presence  of  light, 
rancidity  takes  place  {see  further  on  this  point, 
Lewkowitsch,  Ix.  1,  35)  (v,  Ferbhentation). 
I       The  presence  in  a  fat  of  other  substances  on 
which  bacteria  can  grow  increases  the  probability 
I  of  rancidity ;  butter  or  margarine,  for  instance, 
being  particularly  prone  to  the  change.     Fats 
such  as  cocoa  butter  which  contain  more  satu- 
rated acids,  are  less  liable  to  become  rancid. 

Numerous  bacteria  exist  which  split  fats 
anacrobically  and  oxidise  them  aerobically, 
I  owing  to  the  secretion  of  lipase.  The  injurious 
I  effect  of  fat  splitting  organisms  on  the  quality 
I  of  dairy  products  is  chiefly  due,  in  addition  to 
I  their  lipoclastic  properties,  to  the  production  of 
bitter  and  odoriferous  substances  from  proteins 
and   casein.     The   orgajp^i^  | 
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whioh  aot  both  in  aoid  and  alkalino  Bolution, 
Sohngen  (Proc.  K.  Acad.  Wetensoh  AmBteidam, 
1911,  13,  1200)  finds  that  the  decomposition  of 
fat  decreases  as  the  amount  of  add  rises,  and 
that  it  ceases  entirely  when  the  acidity  of  the 
culture  liquid  is  about  N/50.  Mineral  acids  are 
more  potent  than  organic  acids.  It  is  considered 
that  rancidity  can  only  take  place  when  owing 
to  the  action  of  alkali-producing  bacteria  and 
moulds  the  acidity  of  dury  products  falls  below 
this  limit.  The  decomposition  of  dairy  fats  by 
lipase  is  favoured  by  oxygen  and  light.  lipase 
is  not  soluble  in  ether,  fats,  or  fatty  acids. 

In  commercial  palm  oil  which  is  prepared  in 
tropical  countries  under  crude  conditions,  the 
proportion  of  fatty  acids  is  considerable  and 
we  value  of  the  product  much  diminished  in 
consequence.  Pronably  much  of  this  develop- 
ment of  acid  is  due  to  enzyme  action.  Palm 
kwDels  and  copra  similarly  vary  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  free  acid  they  contain  according  to 
the  care  taken  in  Uieir  preparation  and  storage. 

E.  F.  A. 

UPOIODIH.  Di-iodobrassidic  add  ethyl 
ester. 

UQUAHOK.  'When  an  ore  or  metaUio 
mixture  containing  ingredients  differing  sensibly 
in  fusibility  is  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  only  to  melt  the  most  fusible  which 
may  flow  awd^  from  the  unmelted  mass,  thi^ 
process  is  termed  liquation '  (Percy's  Metallurgy). 
In  certain  cases  a  mixture  of  two  metals  can  be 
roughly  separated  in  this  way.  For  instance,  if 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper  be  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  the  melting-point  of  lead, 
the  lead  trickles  out,  leaving  a  porous  mass 
behind.  The  lead  contains  2--3  p.c.  of  copper. 
The  copper  contains  25  p.o.  of  lead.  This 
process  is  used  commercially  to  separate  anti- 
mony sulphide  from  the  ore,  by  heating  in 
earthenware  pots  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  melted  sulphide  flows. 

At  the  Schemnitz  sUver  works  impure  lead 
is  purified  by  melting  it  on  the  bed  of  a  furnace, 
the  lower  end  of  whioh  is  connected  with  a  huge 
iron*  pot,  heated  independently,  and  into  which 
the  lead  trickles.  Fresh  lead  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  from  time  to  time;  the  melted  lead 
flows  into  the  pot  and  leaves  less  fusible  alloys 
behind.  The  lead  in  the  pot  is  then  made  hot, 
skimmed  and  poled.  The  purification  of  a 
metal  by  this  means  depends  upon  the  formation 
of  less  fusible  alloys  oetween  the  metal  and 
the  foreign  metals  present.  Pattinson's  process 
(v.  Lbab)  for  desilverising  lead  depends  on  the 
formation  of  such  alloys,  but  in  that  case  the 
solidified  alloys  are  fished  out  of  the  melted  lead 
by  a  ladle,  instead  of  allowing  the  lead  to  fiow 
away  from  them. 

UQUBFACnOK  OF  OASBS.  The  readiness 
with  iriiich  many  liquids  can  be  converted  into 
vapours  similar  in  many  respects  to  ordinaiy 
gases,  suggests  the  possibilily  of  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
states  of  matter.  Van  HeLmont^  to  whom  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  term  *  gas,'  in  the 
latter  iMurt  of  the  16th  century,  dutinguished 
between  *  gases '  and  *  vapours,'  saying  that 
only  the  latter  could  be  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state.  BoerhaavB  (1731)  in  his  Elements  of 
Chemistry  (Bng.  ed.,  249),  conunents  on  the 
impossibility  of  liquefying   air  dther  in   the 


,  sharpest  frost  or  under  pressure.  Balton 
clearly  foresaw  the  result  of  subjecting  gases  to 
low  temperatures  and  hish  pressures  when  he 
said:  *  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  enter- 
tained respecting  the  reducibility  of  idl  elastic 
fluids  of  whatever  kind  into  liquids;  and  we 
ought  not  to  despair  of  effecting  it  in  low  tem- 
peratures and  by  strong  pressures  exerted  upon 
the  unmixed  gases.* 

The  statement  in  Fourcroy's  Chemistry, 
2,  74,  that  Monge  and  Clouet  liquefied  sulphur 
dioxide  is  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  references 
to  the  liquefaction  of  a  substance  commonly 
j  recognised  as  a  gas.  Shortly  afterwards,  in 
1806-1806,  Northmore  (Nicholson's  Journal, 
;  1805,  12,  368;  1806,  13,  233)  succeeded  in 
liquelyinff  chlorine,  hydrogen  chloride,  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  l^  compressing  the  gases  into 
a  strong  glass  receiver.  These  results,  however, 
did  not  attract  much  attention,  and  no  further 
work  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases  appeared  until 
1823. 

The  discovezy  of  the  production  of  liquid 
chlorine  by  heating  chlorine  hydrate  in  a  dosed 
glass  tube^  led  Faraday  to  undertake  a  systematic 
studv  of  the  liauefaction  of  gases.  The  method 
employed  in  bis  first  series  of  experiments 
(PhiL  Trans.  1823,  113,  189)  was  simple.  Into 
the  sealed  limb  of  a  bent  gUss  tube  were  placed 
materials  for  generating  the  gas.  The  other 
limb  of  the  tube  was  then  sealed  and  cooled  in 
a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  end 
containing  the  reacting  substance  was  heated 
to  generate  the  gas;  the  pressure  steadily 
increased  as  the  gas  was  produced,  and  ultimately 
the  gas  liquefied  in  the  cold  limb.  In  this 
manner  Faraday  succeeded  in  liquefying  sulphur 
dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  *  euchlorine,'  cya- 
nogen, ammonia,  carbon  -dioxide,  and  nitrous 
oxide,  the  experiments  on  the  last  two  gases 
being  often  accompanied  by  violent  explodons. 

The  first  enerimenter  to  utilise  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  liquid  under  reduced  pressure  in  order 
to  produce  low  temperatures  was  Bussy  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1824, 26, 63).  By  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  he  reached  tem- 
peratures sufficiently  low  to  liquefy  chlorine, 
ammonia,  and  cyanogen.  This  method  of 
producing  low  temperatures  soon  came  into 
general  use. 

In  1834  ThUorier  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1835, 
60,  427,  432 ;  Annalen,  1839,  30,  122)  prepared 
liquid  carbon  dioxide  on  a  large  scale  oy  what 
was  essentially  the  method  of  Faraday,  using, 
however,  a  wrought  iron  generator  and  recdver 
connected  by  a  copper  tube.  Moreover,  he 
succeeded  in  freezing  this  liquid  by  allowing  it 
to  escape  through  a  jet  into  a  spedally  con- 
structea  drum-slukped  box.  Solid  carbon  dioxide 
has  proved  of  service  to  subsequent  experi- 
menters. A  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and 
ether,  often  called  Thilorier'a  mixtwef  is  even 
to-day  a  very  valuable  refrigerant ;  by  evaporat- 
ing it  under  reduced  pressure,  temperatures  as 
low  as  —110°C.  can  be  obtained. 

In  Faraday's  second  research  on  the  lique- 
faction of  gases  (Phil.  Trans.  1846,  135,  156) 
the  gases  were  subjected  to  the  simultaneous 
influence  of  high  pressure  and  low  temperature. 
The  former  was  applied  by  means  of  two  air 
pumps»  and  the  latter  was  produced  by  means  of 
a  cooling  bath  of  Thilorier's  —*-*•—  u>vsu-.« 
Digitized  by  V 
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under  dixniniBhed  pressme.  The  gases  were 
condensed  in  snitably  shaped  tubes  of  green 
bottle-glass,  the  pressures  were  measured  by 
means  of  small  air  gauges  inserted  in  the  tubes, 
and  temperatures  were  recorded  by  an  alcohol 
thermometer.  In  these  experiments,  ethylene, 
silicon  fluoride,  phosphine,  and  boron  trifluoride 
were  liquefied,  and  hydrogen  bromide,  hydrogen 
iodide,  sulphur  dioxide,  *  euohlorine,'  hydrogen 
sulphide,  ammonia,  cyanosen,  and  nitrous 
oxide  were  solidified.  Faraoay  was,  however, 
unable  to  liquefy  hydrogen,  nitrosen,  oxygen, 
nitric  oxide,  or  carbon  monoxide,  although 
he  predicted  that,  if  the  temperature  could  be 
sufociently  reduced,  these  gases  would  pass  into 
the  liquid  state. 

The  work  of  Natterer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1844,  31, 
375  ;  1845,  35,  169  ;  1852,  56,  127  ;  Pogg.  Ann. 
1844,  62,  132;  1855,  94,  436;  Wien.  Ber. 
1850,  5,  351 ;  1851,  6,  657,  570  ;  1854,  12,  199), 
which  began  in  1844  and  extended  over  several 
years,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  experimenters 
a  method  for  obtaining  extremely  high  pressures. 
Natterer  was  the  &8t  observer  to  prepare 
liquid  nitrous  oxide  in  quantity.  He  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  liquefy  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide,  modifying  his 
apparatus  from  time  to  time  until  the  gases  were 
subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  3600 
atmospheres.  Even  the  application  of  Thilorier's 
mixture  to  the  gases  at  this  pressure  failed  to 
effect  their  liquefaction. 

Critical  phenomena  and  the  relation  between 
the  liquid  and  gaaeoua  states. — ^The  classical  work 
of  Andrews  (Phil.  Trans.  1869,  ii.  575  ;  also  ibid. 
1876,  ii  421)  marks  an  era  in  the  development 
of  the  subject  of  the  liquefaction  of  gases.  The 
relative  values  of  temperature  and  pressure  in 
effecting  liquefaction  had,  up  to  that  date,  not 
been  understood.  As  early  as  1822,  Cagniard  de 
la  Tour  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1822,  21,  127  ;  1823, 
22,  411)  had  performed  a  series  of  experiments 
on  heating  volatile  liquids  in  closed  glass  vessels. 
He  show^  that  such  a  liquid  as  ether  could  be 
converted  wholly  into  vapour,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  an  enormous  pressure,  in  a 
volume  less  than  twice  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
from  which  it  was  produced.  He  also  observed 
that  there  was  a  definite  tem})erature,  indepen- 
dent of  the  actual  amount  of  ether  present, 
above  which  the  liquid  meniscus  could  not  be 
observed,  an  indication  that  ether  cannot  exist 
as  liquid  above  a  certain  temperature.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  a  number  of  other 
liquids,  but  their  significance  was  not  generally 
recognised  at  the  time,  Faraday,  however, 
realised  that  the  reason  why  he  was  unable  to 
liquefy  certain  gases  was  that  they  were  probably 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  ether  vapour 
in  Cagniard  de  la  Tour's  experiments  when 
heated  above  the  temperature  at  which  the 
liquid  meniscus  disappeared,  in  which  case  he 
added  that  '  no  compression,  without  the  con- 
joint application  of  a  degree  of  cold  below  that 
we  have  as  yet  obtained,  can  be  expected  to  take 
from  them  their  gaseous  state.'  It  is  curious, 
therefore,  that  Faraday  made  no  attempt  to 
realise  the  Cagniard  de  la  Tour's  state  with  any 
of  the  ffases  he  had  succeeded  in  liquefying. 

Andrews  found  that  on  compressing  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  glass  capillary  tube  at  tempera- 
tures  below   30*9^0.,    the   volume   dimimshed 


more  rapidly  than  would  be  indicated  by 
Boyle's  Law,  until  at  a  certain  pressure,  depend- 
ing on  the  temperature,  liquefaction  commenced. 
The  pressure  then  remained  constant  while  the 
volume  was  being  diminished,  until  liquefaction 
vias  complete.  After  this,  a  large  increase  in 
pressure  again  became  necessary  in  order  to 
diminish  the  volume  further.  At  temperatures 
above  30'9*'C.,  however,  he  could  obtain  no 
indications  of  liquefaction  at  all,  whatever 
pressure  was  applied.  On  partially  liquefying 
carbon  dioxide,  and  slowly  raising  the  tempera- 
ture, the  surface  of  demarcation  between  the 
liquid  and  gas  became  fainter,  lost  its  curvature, 
and  finally  disappeared  at  30 '9*^0.  *  The  space 
was  then  occupied  bv  a  homogeneous  fluid 
which  exhibited,  when  the  pressure  was  suddenlv 
diminished  or  the  temperature  slightly  lowered, 
a  peculiar  appearance  of  moving  or  flickering 
strisB  throughout  the  entire  mass. 

From  these  results  on  carbon  dioxide  and 
from  analogous  results  for  nitrous  oxide,  Andrews 
concluded  that  there  is  a  perfect  continuity 
between  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states,  and  that 
for  each  gas  there  is  a  definite  temperature 
above  which  it  cannot  be  condensed  to  the 
liquid  state.  This  temperature  he  called  its 
crtticai  temperature.  The  *  Cagniard  de  la  Tour 
point,'  to  which  Faraday  frequently  referred, 
and  the  '  absolute  boiling-point '  of  Mendel^ff, 
correspond  to  the  same  temperature.  The 
pressure  required  to  effect  liquefaction  at  the 
critical  temperature  is  called  its  critical  pressure. 

Andrews  was  able  from  his  results  to  draw 
a  rational  distinction  between  a  *'  vapour ' 
and  a  *  gas '  by  defining  them  as  gaseous  sub- 
stances respectively  below  and  above  their 
critical  temperatures. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  Andrews  it  is 
clear  that  the  general  nature  of  the  isothermals 
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for  a  gas  over  a  range  of  temperature,  including 
the  critical  point,  is  similar  to  that  shown  in 
¥ia.  1.  Each  isothermal  below  the  critical 
pomt  consists  of  thr^gC^ist^Cyt^g^fJ^^tj^g^^^ 
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portion  being  horizontal.  The  abeciBSSB  of  its 
extremities,  tjg.  v^  and  Vi  on  the  T,  iBotherma!, 
represent  the  specific  volumes  of  the  substance, 
if  the  diagram  refers  to  unit  mass,  as  saturated 
vapour  and  as  liquid  under  its  own  vapour 
pressure  at  T,  respectively;  intermediate 
volumes  correspond  to  mixtures  of  liquid  and 
vapour. 

The  theory  of  Andrews,  that  the  change  from 
gas  to  liquid  is  continuous,  and  that  there  is  no 
essential  di£Ference  between  the  two  states,  was 
adopted  by  Van  der  Waals,  who,  in  1879,  put 
forward  an  equation  to  represent  the  behaviour 
of  anv  fluid  that  does  not  change  its  molecular 
complexity  on  passing  from  the  gaseous  to 
the  Uquid  state  (Van  d^  Waals,  Die  Continuitat 
des  gasformigen  und  fiussigen  Zustandes). 

The  characteristic  equation  for  a  p^ect  gas 

jpr=RT 

(where  p,  v,  and  T  denote  pressure,  volume, 
and  absolute  temperature  respectively,  and  R 
is  a  constant)  represents  the  behaviour  of 
ordinary  gas^  accurately  only  over  a  small 
range  of  pressure,  and  at  temperatures  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  critical  point.  As  p 
increases,  at  constant  temperature,  from  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  one  or  two  hundred  atmo- 
spheres, the  compressibility  is  initially  greater 
than  BoyIe*s  Law  indicates,  the  product  pv 
diminishmg  as  p  increases  (Begnault,  M6m.  de 
FAcad.  21,  329;  Amagat,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
1880,  [v.]  19,  345  ;  1881,  [v.]  22,  363  ;  1883,  [v.] 
28,  456,  464 ;  1893,  [vi.]  29,  68).  The  value  of 
pv  reaches  a  minimum,  and  afterwards  increases 
with  increase  of  pressure,  so  that  at  extremely 
high  pressures  all  gases  are  much  less  com- 
pressible than  is  expressed  by  Boyle's  Law 
(Natterer,  l.c, ;  Amagat,  /.c).  The  initial 
diminution  in  the  value  of  pv  for  a  gas  becomes 
less  marked  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  it  is  not  observed. 
In  the  cases  of  hydrosen,  helium  and  neon,  this 
temperature,  althou^^  considerably  above  the 
critical  point,  is  much  below  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  the  values  of  pv  for  these  gases  at 
this  temperature  steadily  increase  with  rise  of 
pressure  from  atmospheric  pressure  upwards 
(Begnault,  Amagat,  Ix. ;  Wroolewski,  Monatsh. 
1888,  9,  1067;  Witkowski,  BulL  Acad.  Sci. 
Cracow,  1905,  6,  305;  Kamerlingh  Onnes  and 
Braak,  Comm.  Phys.  Lab.  Leyden,  1907,  No.  97 ; 
Burt,  Trans.  Faraday  Soc.  1910,  6»  19). 

These    results    can    be    represented    fairly 
accurately  by  the  equation  of  Van  der  Waals, 


(p  +  ^''t)(^~^)=RT 


the  magnitudes  of  the  (small)  constants  a  and  h 
(which  may  be  deduced  from  the  experimental 
values  for  j},  v,  and  T)  depending  respectively 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  molecides  of  the 
gas  attract  one  another  and  upon  their  actual 
volume.  This  equation,  besides  representing 
the  behaviour  of  compressed  gases  fairly 
accurately,  also  gives  some  account  of  the 
relatiomihip  between  the  Uquid  and  gaseous 
states. 

The  equation  represents  the  isothermals  of 
a  gas  over  a  range  of  temperature  including 
the  critical  point  as  being  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  with  this  difference,  that  those  iso- 


thermals below  the  critical  isothermal  have 
the  horizontal  portions  replaced  by  wavy  curves, 
as  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  bcdsv  on  the 
isothermal  for  T^^  The  passage  from  vapour 
to  liquid  is  thus  represented  as  a  continuous 
process.  The  portions  bc  and  ef  of  the  curve 
correspond  with  the  conditions  of  superheated 
liquid  and  supersaturated  vapour  respectively, 
but  the  portion  gdb  of  the  curve,  where  p  and  v 
increase  or  decrease  together,  cannot  be  experi- 
mentally realised.  At  the  critical  point  the 
snedfic  volumes  of  vapour  and  liauid  are 
identical,  and  the  wavy  portion  of  the  curve 
therefore  vanishes.  Therefore  the  tangent  at 
the  critical  point  is  horizontal,  t.e.  dp/dv=0. 
I  Since,  moreover,  the  curvature  of  the  critical 
isothermal  changes  sign  at  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, d^/dv^=0.  These  two  relations  give 
2  „-»=RT^(t;^-6)-«  and  3arr«=RT^(»^~6)-J 

the  suffixes  denoting  critical  values;    whence 

r4=-36  and  Tjt=8a/276R 
Substituting  in  the  original  equation,  Pf^=a/27bK 
The  critical  constants  for  carbon  dioxide,  cal- 
culated by  Van  der  Waals  from  these  formula), 
were  Tj^=32-6C.,  Vj^^O-QOQd,  p^=61  atmos.,  in 
fair  agreement  with  the  experimental  values 
SO-O^'C,  0O066  and  70  atmos.  respectively. 
The  critical  constants  for  hydrogen  were  deter- 
mined by  Wroblewski  (Monatsh.  1888,  9,  1067) 
in  a  sixmlar  manner  from  his  observations  on 
the  compressibility  of  the  gas  at  low  tempera- 
tures; his  results  acree  remarkablv  weU  witli 
the  experimental  values  (Dewar,  Chem.  News. 
1900,  81,  136)  and  afford  a  aood  instance  of 
the  utility  of  Van  der  Waals'  theory.  For 
further  information  concerning  Van  der  Waals* 
equation,  see  Nemst's  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Liquefaction  of  the  so-called  '  permanent  gases,* 
— ^The  liquefaction  of  the  ^ve  or  six  erases 
which  Fairaday  and  others  had  been  unable  to 
liquefy,  and  which  had  been  called  the  'per- 
manent gases,'  was,  in  the  light  of  Andrews' 
researches,  seen  to  depend  upon  the  production 
of  extremely  low  temperatures,  since  the 
lowest  temperatures  previously  obtained  had 
been  above  their  criti^  points. 

The  first  successful  attempts'  to  effect  their 
liquefaction  were  made  in  1877.  On  December 
24th  of  that  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  F^nch 
Academv,  it  was  announced  that  Louis  Cailletet 
of  Ohatillon-sur-Seine  had  liquefied  both  oxygen 
and  carbon  monoxide,  whilst  Raoul  Pictet  of 
Geneva  had  succeeded  in  liquefying  oxygen 
(Compt.  rend.  1877,  85,  1214, 1217,  1220). 

The  method  used  by  Pictet  (Compt.  rend. 
1877,  85,  1214;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1878,  [v.] 
13,  145 ;  Arch,  des  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat.  1878)  is 
essentially  that  devised  by  Faraday.  Oxygen 
was  generated  by  heating  potassium  chlorate 
in  a  wrought-iron  flask.  A  long  steel  tube, 
provided  at  one  end  with  a  stop-cock,  was 
attached  to  the  flask.  The  accumulation  of 
oxygen  in  the  retort  and  tube  created  a  pressure 
of  500  atmospheres.  The  tube  was  cooled  to 
—120**  to  —140°,  which  is  below  the  critical 
temperature  of  oxygen,  by  surrounding  it  with 
a  copper  cylinder  through  which  liquid  carbon 
dioxide,  boiling  under  reduced  pressure,  was 
circulated.      The    Uquid   carbon    dioxide    was 
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obtained  bj  compressing  the  gas  to  4-6  atmo- 
spheres, and  cooUng  it  externally  by  means  of 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide,  boiling  under  diminished 
pressure  at  —65^.  The  ekborate  apparatus 
employed  was  so  designed  that  both  sulphur 
dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide  could  be  liquefied, 

E rated  and  re-liquefied  repeatedly,  so  as  to 
ce  caiUinwma  cooling.  The.  oxygen  lique- 
i  the  cooled  tube^  and  when  the  stop-cock 
was  opened,  issued  as  a  liquid  jet  with  great 
violence,  since  the  pressure  employed  was  far  in 
excess  of  that  actually  necessary  for  liquefaction. 
The  simple  apparatus  employed  by  Cailletet 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1878,  [v.]  15,  132)  is  shown  in 
fig.  2.  The  gas  is  introduced  into  a  glass  tube, 
TP,  the  narrow  end 
of  which  consists  of  a 
stout  capillary  tube. 
By  means  of  a  metal 
collar.  A,  and  the  nut 
e',  the  tube  is  screwed 
into  a  strong  steel 
cylinder,  b,  partiaUy 
filled  with  mercury. 
To  compress  the  gas, 
water  is  forced  into 
the  steel  cylinder  by 
a  hydraulic  pump, 
through  the  copper  ^,.  ,.. 
tube  u,  which  is  fast-  ^^^--*^' 
ened  by  the  screws  r  'JT  i^ 
and  E  into  the  ap- 
paratus ;  a  pressure 
of  several  hundred 
atmospheres  can  thus 
be  applied.  A  fflass 
jacket  M,  and  a  bell- 
jar  c,  supported  on 
the  plate  s,  surround 
the  capillary  tube. 
The  tap  r  serves  to 
run  off  any  liquid 
refrigerant  in  the 
jacket  M. 

With  this  appara- 
tus Cailletet  liquefied 
acetylene  (Compt. 

rend.  1877,  85,  851)  and  nitric  oxide  {ibid,  85, 
1016),  the  latter  condensing  at  —IP  under 
a  pressure  of  104  atmosphere^.  Methane  was 
not  liquefied  at  7°  under  a  pressure  of  180 
atmospheres;  but  by  suddenly  releasing  the 
pressure,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  was  re- 
duced sufficiently  for  liquefaction  to  occur, 
and  a  fine  mist  of  liquid  methane  was  formed 
in  the  tube.  This  method  was  successfullv 
applied  to  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  {ibid. 
85,  1213).  The  gases  were  compressed  to  300 
atmospheres,  and  cooled  to  —29°.  The  pressure 
,  was  then  suddenly  released,  when  the  resultant 
cooling  effect  was  sufficient  in  both  cases  to 
produce  partial  liquefaction,  a  mist  being 
formed  of  minute  liquid  droplets. 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  simple.  When 
a  gas  expands  against  external  pressure,  it 
performs  work.  This  work  is  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  the  internal  energy  of  the  gas, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  internal  energy  means  a 
fall  in  temperature.  To  obtain  the  greatest 
fall  in  temperature  possible,  it  is  essential  to 
perform  the  expansion  with  great  rapidity 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  appreciable  time 


for  the  gas  to  acquire  heat  from  its  surroundings. 
The  fall  in  temperature  experienced  by  a  perfect 
gas  when  it  expands  adiabatically  from  an  initial 
pressure  jp^,  at  absolute  temperature  T|,  to  a 
final  pressure  p,,  is  given  by  Tj— T„  where 

T.  Ui 
(k  denoting  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  the 
gas).  In  the  case  of  air,  where  i:«c=l*41,  if 
Pt9  Pit  ftnd  T|  vrere  100  atmospheres,  1  atmo- 
sphere, and  273°  abs.  respectively,  the  final 
temperature  T^should  be  71  5° abs.,  or  -  201  'l>%\ 
Although  this  numerical  result  is  necessarily 
somewhat  inaccurate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  air 
under  the  above  conditions  deviates  considerably 
from  the  laws  of  a  pejrfect  gas,  it  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  acuabatic  expansion  of  a  gas 
is  capable  of  producing  extremely  low  tempe- 
ratures. In  Ciailletet*8  experiments,  expansion 
occurred  jpractiocdly  under  adiabatio  conditions. 

Bv  this  method  Cailletet  also  succeeded  in 
liquefying  air  and  nitrogen,  and  obtained 
indications  of  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen 
(Compt.  rend.  1877,  85,  1270).  He  also  prepiured 
liquid  ethylene,  first  obtained  by  Faraday,  in 
large  quantities,  and  recommended  its  use  as  a 
refrigerant  (Compt.  rend.  1882,  04,  1224; 
1883,  97,  1115;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1883,  [v.] 
29,  153).  By  cooling  compressed  methane 
and  oxygen  with  this  reagent  boilinff  under 
diminished  pressure,  Csdlletet  obtained  liquid 
methane  and  oxygen  in  the  static  form  (Compt. 
rend.  1884,  98,  1565 ;   1885,  100,  1033). 

A  period  of  great  activity  in  connection  with 
the  liquefaction  of  gases  followed  the  publication 
of  the  successful  pioneering  experiments  of 
Piotet  and  Cailletet,  the  subject  being  taken  up 
by  Wroblewski  and  Olszewski  in  (Jracow,  by 
Dewar  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  and 
bv  Kamerlingh  Onnes  at  Leyden.  The  Polish 
physicists  occupied  themselves  mainly  in  deter- 
mining the  physical  constants  of  liquefied  gases. 
To  obtain  low  temperatures,  they  acted  upon 
Cailletet*s  suggestion,  and  employed  liquid 
ethylene,  which  boils  at  —  102*C.,  as  a  re- 
frigerant. They  compressed  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  monoxide  in  a  stout  glass  tube  by 
means  of  a  modified  Cailletet  pump  and  cooled 
the  gases  to  —136°  by  the  rapid  evaporation 
under  diminished  pressure  of  liquid  ethylene, 
previously  cooled  with  Thilorier*s  mixture. 
Under  a  pressure  of  22*5  atmospheres,  oxysen 
readily  liquefied.  The  liquefaction  of  the  other 
two  gases  was  only  effected  by  compressing 
them  to  150  atmospheres  at  —136°,  and  then 
slowly  reducing  the  pressure,  when  a  further 
cooling  effect  was  obtained.  In  each  case  a 
transparent  liquid,  with  a  well-defined  meniscus, 
was  obtained  (Wied.  Ann.  1883,  20,  243  ;  Compt. 
rend:  1883,  96,  1140,  1225;  Monatsh.  1883,  4, 
415).  The  later  work  of  these  investigators  was 
published  separately.  Wroblewski,  who  reached 
the  temperature  of  —  152°C.  by  rapidly  evaporat- 
ing liquid  ethylene,  obtainea  considerable 
quantities  of  liquid  oxygen  ;  he  solidified  nitro- 
gen and  carbon  monoxide,  and  obtained  tem- 
peratures below  —200°  by  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  corresponding  liquids  ;  studied  the  utility 
of  liquid  methane  as  a  refrigerant;  obtainea 
indications  of  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  a 
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Btudy  of  the  compressibility  of  hydrogen  over 
a  wide  range  of  pressure  and  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures (WroblewBki,  Compt.  rend,  1883,  97, 
166,  309,  1553 ;  1884,  98,  149,  304,  982 ;  99, 
136 ;  1886,  100,  979 ;  1886,  102,  1010 ;  Wied. 
Ann.  1883,  20,  860 ;  1885,  25,  371  ;  1885,  26, 
134 ;  1886,  29,  428  ;  Monateh.  1885,  6,  304). 

The  independent  investigations  of  Olszewski, 
in  which  he  solidified  ethylene,  carbon  monoxide, 
nitrogen,  and  methane ;  liquefied  oxygen  in 
quantity  and  used  the  liquia  as  a  refngerant ; 
obtained  indications  of  the  liquefaction  of 
hvdrogen  and  determined  the  physical  constants 
of  these  and  other  gases,  were  summarised  by 
himself  in  1895  (PhU.  Mag.  1895,  [v.]  9,  188 ; 
40,  202 ;   c/.  Compt.  rend.  1884,  98,  365,  913 ; 

1884,  99,  133,  184,  706 :    1885,  100,  350,  940  ; 

1885,  101,  238;    Monatsk.  1884,  5,  124,  127; 

1886,  7,  371 ;  1887,  8,  69 ;  Ann.  Phys.  Chim. 
1889,  [iL]  37,  337  ;  1895,  [ii.]  56,  133). 

The  work  of  Dewar  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
from  1880  to  1895,  led  to  the  production  of 
liquid  air,  oxvgen,  &c.,  in  huge  quantities  by 
using  a  liquefying  plant  constructed  of  metal 
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and  utilising  liquid  ethylene  as  refrigerant 
(Proc.  Roy.  Inst  1886,  550  ;  c/.  ibid.  1884, 148  ; 
PhU.  Mag.  1884,  [v.]  18,  210).  Dowar  com- 
menced a  study  of  the  properties  of  matter  in 
general  at  low  temperatures,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion he  made  a  most  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  manipulation  of  liquefied  gases  by 


introducing  a  vessel  in  which  they  could  be  kept 
with  the  minimum  of  loss  by  evaporation.  The 
Dewar  flask  (Fig.  3)  is  simply  a  double- waUed 
flask  of  convenient  shape,  from  the  space  between 
the  walls  of  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted. 
The  contained  liquid  is. thereby  separated  from 
the  atmosphere  by  a  vacuum-jacket  except  at 
the  mouth  of  the  flask.  Evaporation  of  Uauid 
air  and  similar  liquids  in  these  flasks  takes  place 
only  very  slowly,  since  the  heat  radiated  across 
the  vacuous  space  is  only  one-seventh  of  the 
total  heat  which  would  reach  the  inner  vessel 
were  the  jacket  to  contain  air.  If  desired*  the 
flasks  may  be  silvered  on  the  inside,  thus  increas- 
ing their  efficiency  (e/.  Briggs,  Proc.  Roy.  Soo. 
Edinburgh,  1922,  41,  97). 

The  method  of  self-intensive  refrigeration  {so- 
called  regenerative  process). — ^The  experiments  of 
Wroblewski,  Olszewski,  and  Dewar  on  the 
production  of  low  temperatures,  previously 
described,  involved  no  new  principle;  the 
'  cascade  '  method  of  lowering  the  temperature 
by  stages,  originated  by  Piotet,  had  been 
employed,  and  at  times  combined  with  Cailletet's 
expansion  method.  In  1895  a  new  principle, 
that  of  producii^  cold  by  self -intensive  refrigera- 
tion, was  introduced  almost  simultaneously  by 
Hampson  and  linde.  Briefly,  it  consists  in 
continuously  supplying  the  gas  to  be  liquefied 
to  an  appailktus  in  which  it  may  be  cooled 
by  expansion,  and  utilising  each  portion  of 
gas,  after  it  has  been  expanded  and  cooled, 
in  lowering  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gas 
about  to  be  expanded,  until  the  eumulative 
effect  of  the  cooling  process  is  sufficient  to 
produce  liquefaction.  For  this  purpose,  the 
highly  compressed  gas  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture is  passed  downwards  through  a  long  copper 
spiral  tube,  expanded  through  a  throttle  valve, 
and  the  issuing  gas  passed  upwards  over  the 
exterior  of  the  copper  tube. 

For  a  description  of  linde's  liquefying  plant 
V.  the  Engineer,  October  4, 1895 ;  «J.  Soc.  of  Arts, 
1897, 1091 ;  c/.  also  Eng.  Pat.  12528, 1896 ;  Ann. 
Phys.  Chem.  1 895,  [ii.]  57, 328 ;  Ber.  1899, 32, 925). 

The  general  arrangement  of  Hampson's  air- 
liquefying  plant  is  indicated  in  Fig.  4.    Air  is 
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drawn  into  the  compressor  through  the  large 
purifier,  containing  slaked  lime  to  absorb 
carbon'  dioxide,  and  compressed  in  two  stages 
to  150-200  atmospheres.  The  compreissor  is 
water-cooled  to  remove  the  heat  generated  by 
compressing  the  air.  The  air  is  then  forced 
through  a  sex>arating  vessel,  in  which  most  of 
the  water  used  as  lubricant  separates  out,  and 
afterwards  through  the  high-pressure  purifier 
containing  pot^ium  hydroxiae,  in  which  the 
remaininff  wat^and  carbon  dioxide  are  com- 
pletely aosorbed.  The  purified  air  then  enters 
the  liquefier ;  that  which  passes  out  is  usually 
returned  through  the  low-pressure  purifier  to 
the  compressor,  and  used  again.  The  purifiers 
do  not  then  have  to  be  very  often  i<efiUed. 

The  Hampson  liquefier,  manufactured  by 
the  British  Oxygen  Co.  (Eng.  P«t.  10166, 
1895  ;  7773,  1808  ;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1898,  17, 
41 1 ),  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  5^  In  designing 
it,  the  following  points  were  kept  in  view : 
the  necessity  for  having  a  large,  exposed  surface 
of  material  of  high  thermal  conductivity  between 
the  compressed  and  expanded  air,  the  thickness 
of  the  material  being  diminished  as  far  as 
possible ;  the  desirability  of  having  both  com- 
pressed and  expanded  air  in  smafi  masses  in 
close  contact  with  the  conducting  material, 
and  of  reducing  the  total  mass  and  volume  of 
this  heat  interchanger  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount,  in  order  to  minimise  the  mass  of  metal 
to  be  cooled  down  with  the  gas,  and  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  access  of  heat  n>om  the 
surroundings.  The  Uquefier  consists  of  four 
copper  coils,  b,  wound  co-axially  about  a  spindle, 
D,  and  joined  at  their  lower  ends  to  a  valve,  c, 
which  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  turning  the 
hand  wheel  b  attached  to  the  top  of  the  spindle. 
A  metal  chamber,  o,  soldered  directlv  to  the 
oasing  of  the  coils,  serves  to  collect  the  liquid 
air.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  chamber 
and  the  space  between  this  jacket  and  the 
casing  of  the  coUs  is  filled  with  non-conducting 
material. 

The  purified  air,  the  pressure  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  gauge  o,  enters  the  liquefier 
through  A,  travels  down  the  coils  and  is  allowed 
to  escape  through  the  valve  o.  The  released  air 
immediiBbtely  expands  down  to  approximately 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  .travels  back  over 
the  exterior  of  the  coils  b,  finally  passing  back 
into  the  compressor  or  directly  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  expanded  air  acts  with  a  self- 
intensifying  cooling  effect  on  the  compressed 
air  which  is  passing  down  through  the  coils, 
and  in  from  6  to  10  minutes  part  of  the  air 
begins  to  Uqnefy  and  collect  in  o.  This  receiver 
is  emptied  by  turning  the  wheel  t,  which  opens 
the  valve  p,  when  the  liquid  flows  down  the 
hollow  spindle  b  into  a  vacuum  receiver.  A 
gauge  H,  connected  by  the  tube  J  with  the 
receiver  o,  indicates  the  amount  of  liquid  in  o. 
About  1)  litres  of  liquid  air  per  hour  can  be 
obtained  with  an  ordinary  Hampson  apparatus, 
and  no  aunliary  refrigerant  is  requirod.  The 
interchanger  acts  so  perfectly  that  the  air  which 
leaves  the  apparatus  is  oidv  about  1**  colder 
than  that  which  enters  it.  About  5  p.c.  of  the 
air  passing  through  the  apparatus  is  liquefied. 

In  the  Uqueiylng  machines  of  Hampson 
and  linde,  the  work  done  against  atmospheric 
pressure  as  the  gas  flows  along  after  expansion 


is  not  performed  by  the  gas  at  the  expense 
of  its  internal  energy ;  the  necessary  energy 
is  continuously  supplied  by  the  compression 
pump.  A  steady  stream  of  gas  at  high 
pressure  is  pumped  continuously  into  the  coils 
of  the  liquefier,  and  after  passing  through 
the  valve,  is  converted  into  a  steady  stream  of 
gas  at  low  pressure.  There  is  a  slight  thermal 
effect  due  to  the  performance  of  external  work, 
but  its  magnitude  only  depends  upon  the  extent 


Fio.  5. 

to  which  Boyle's  Law  is  in  error  in  representing 
the  compressibility  of  the  gas.  It  may  be 
calculated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  specific 
heat  of  the  gas  and  its  compressibility,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  amounts  to  a  slight  cool- 
ing effect  with  all  gases  except  hydrogen,  helium, 
and  neon.  The  main  thermal  change,  however, 
is  due  to  free  expansion  of  the  gas,  and  work  is 
done  in  increasing  the  mean  (Hstance  between 
the  molecules  of  the  gas  in  opposition  to  the 
forces  of  molecular  attf;^|tioji^  <9??3^^i^®^ 
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at  the  expense  of  the  internal  energy  of  the  gas. 
The  subject  was  studied  experimentally  by 
Joule  and  Thomson  (PhU.  Trans.  1853,  143, 
357 ;  1854,  144,  321  ;  1862,  152,  579)  for  a 
number  of  gases,  and  a  slight  cooling  efifcct 
was  found  to  be  the  net  result  in  each  case  at 
ordinary  temperatures  except  for  hydrogen. 
The  fall  in   temperature  was  proportional  to 


^aQsU 


Fio.  6. 

the  fall  in  pressure  (up  to  6  atmospheres),  and 
varied  approximately  as  the  inverse  square  of 
the  absolute  temperature.  At  17*1^0.  the  fall 
in  temperature  for  air  is  0'255X*.  per  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  temperature  at  which  the  thermal 
effect  produced  by  free  expansion  (the  Joule- 
Thomson  effect)  is  zero.  According  to  Olszewski 
(Phil.  Mag.  1902,  [vi.]  3,  535)  this  is  -80-5*»C. 


for  hydrogen,  and  below  this  t^mjierature 
hydrogen  is  also  cooled  by  free  expansion.  The 
*  inversion  temperatures '  in  the  case  of  Idr  and 
nitrogeb  are  considerably  higher  than  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  appear  to  vary  with  the 
initial  pressure  of  the  gas  (Olszewski,  Bull. 
Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1906,  792). 

To  liquefy  hydrogen  (and  helium)  it  is 
therefore  necessaiy  to  cool  the  gas  strongly 
before  applying  the  self -intensi's^  cooling  process. 
It  was  by  this  means  that  De^NK-  (Chem.  News, 
1900,  81,  136)  first  succeeded  in  collecting  liquid 
hydrogen.  Travers  (Phil.  Mag.  1901,  [vi.]  1, 
411)  and  Olszewski  (Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow, 
1902,  619;  1903,  241)  have  since  described 
modified  Hampson  liquefiers  for  preparing 
liquid  hydrogen,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  cooled 
by  liquid  air  and  then  allowed  to  expand  through 
a  specially  constructed  valve.  By  cooling 
helium  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hyd^egen 
and  then  applying  the  self -intensifying  process, 
Kamerlingh  Onnes  (Compt.  rend.  1908,  147, 
421 ;  Proc.  K.  Acad.  WetenscL  Amsterdam, 
1908,  11,  168)  succeeded  in  obtaining  helium 
in  the  liauid  state. 

The  hydrogen  liquefier  designed  by  Travers 
and  manufactured  by  the  British  Oxygen  Com- 
pany, is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Pure  dry  hydrogen  at 
150-200  atmospheres  pressure,  enters  the  lower 
end  of  the  coils  a  and  is  cooled  by  the  cold 
hydrogen  returning  to  the  gas-holder.  It  then 
passes  into  the  top  of  the  coUs  in  the  chamber  b, 
which  is  filled  with  liquid  air,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  coils  it 
is  cooled  to  —  I90°C.  The  cold  gas  has  its 
temperature  lowered  to  below  -^200**C.  as  it 
passes  through  the  coils  in  chamber  c,  which  is 
connected  by  the  pipe  d  to  a  vacuum  pump,  and 
in  which  liquid  air  is  boiled  under  diminished 
pressure.  The  hydrosen  then  expands  through 
the  valve  f  at  the  end  of  the  resenerator-coil  s. 
The  cooling-effect  is  self-intensified  in  the  usual 
way,  the  cooled  gas  passing  upwards  over  the 
coils  B,  and  the  outsides  of  the  chambers  b  and  c, 
finally  cooling  the  coil  a  as  it  passes  out  of  the 
apparatus.  The  coils  b,  c,  and  b  are  enclosed 
in  a  large,  silvered  vacuum -jacket.  Liquid 
hydrogen  collects  in  the  vacuum  vessel  K,  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  special  box,  hinged  at  ll  to  the 
supporting  column  and  provided  with  glass 
windows. 

Claude^s  process  for  liquefying  gases, — ^The 
coolinff  effect  produced  when  a'  gas  expands 
with  the  performance  of  external  work  is  much 
greater  tlukn  that  which  is  produced  by  the  free 
expansion  of  the  compressed  gas.  Mechanical 
difficulties  for  many  years  prevented  this  cooling 
effect  from  being  intensified  by  rendering  the 

Erocess  continuous,  but  it  has  now  been  effected 
y  Claude.  The  process,  as  worked  by  Claude 
for  the  liquefaction  of  air,  consists  in  compressing 
the  air  to  40  or  50  atmospheres  and  .dividing  it 
into  two  })ortions.  One  of  these  is  expanded  in 
a  cylinder  to  4  or  5  atmospheres,  performing 
external  work  and  thereby  becoming  cooled, 
and  this  cold  air  is  then  used  to  cool  the  other 
part,  which  can  be  thereby  liquefied.  This 
method,  when  applied  on  a  large  scale,  needs 
less  power  than  the  Linde  process ;  more- 
over, it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  producing 
a  low  temperature  preparatory  to  applying  the 

ordinary    self-intensive     refrigeration     method 

•^  Digitized  byKstKJKJWl^ 
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(Claude,  Compt.  rend.  1900,  131,  500;  1902, 
134,  1568;  1905,  141,  762,  823;  £ng.  Pat. 
27658,  1902;  Fr.  Pat.  322107,  1902;  Linde, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1911,  30,  744).  For  further 
iuformatioii  coDcerning  Linde  and  Claude's 
processes,  v.  Oxtoen. 

LUeralure. — Hardin's  Rise  and  Development 
of  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases ;  Sloane's  Liquid  Air 
and  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases ;  Swing's  Mechani- 
cal Production  of  Cold ;  Travers'  Study  of  Gases ; 
Preston's  Theoiy  of  Heat ;  &c. 

LIQUEURS  and  CORDIALS.  The  general 
characters  of  these  beverages  have  already  been 
described  under  the  heading  Cordials  and 
LiQiTEUBS  (vol.  n.),  the  former  term  being  usually 
applied  to  British  preparations  and  to  such  as 
have  only  one  characteristic  flavouring  in- 
gredient, and  the  latter  to  the  foreign  varieties 
which  are  usually  of  a  more  complex  character. 
The  term  liqv^  is  also  anplied  to  certain 
wines  and  spirits  remarkable  for  their  bouquet 
as  '  Tokay,'  '  Liqueur  brandv,'  &c.  BiUera  are 
generally  classed  commercially  with  liqueurs  and 
cordials,  and  contain  one  or  more  ingredients  sup- 
posed to  possess  tonic  and  medicinal  properties. 

In  ancient  times,  liqueurs  consisted  merely 
of  wine  flavoured  with  spices  (aa  cinnamon)  and 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
various  aromatio  herbs  (aa  absinth*  hvssop,  &o.) 
were  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  product 
being  known  as  '  wine  of  herbs.'  The  '  liquori  ' 
of  Italy  were,  however,  the  true  prototypes  of 
the  modern  liqueur,  as  the  Italians  were  the  first 
to  extract  the  aromatio  principles  of  the  roots, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds  of  plants  by 
means  of  spirit.  Sometimes  gold  or  silver  leu 
in  a  finely  (uvided  state  was  added  to  the  liqueur, 
not  only  to  ^ve  lustre,  but  also  because  of  certain 
medicinal  virtues  these  meti^  were  supposed  to 
possess. 

At  the  present  time,  France  is  par  excellence 
the  home  of  the  liqueur,  and  some  of  the  most 
celehi^ted  varieties  havtr  originated  at  certain 
monasteries  which  formerly  derived  considerable 
revenues  from  their  manufacture  and  sale,  e^, 
BinSdietine^  Chartreuse^  Trappisiine,  &c.  Other 
countries  have  their  special  preparations  as 
Anisette  d^HcUande  and  Crime  de  Qenikvre 
(Holland),  AUasch  and  Kitmmel  (Russia), 
Alkermes  (Italy),  Maraschino  (Dalmatia),  and 
the  various  Cocktails  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  number  and  variety  of  liqueurs  and 
oordials  is  verv  great  but  the  best  known  are 
comprised  in  the  following  list : — 


Absinth 
Advocaat 
Alkermes 
AUasch 

Angostura  (bitters) 
Anisette 
B^n^ictine 
Brandy  (cherry,  &c.) 
Chartreuse 
Clove  cordial 
Cocktails  (American) 
CrSme  de  Menthe 


Curafoa 

Gin  (sloe,  &c.) 

Kirsch 

Kummel 

Maraschino 

Noyau 

Parfait  Amour 

Peppermint  cordial 

Ratafias 

Trappistine 

Vermouth 

Whiskey  (cherry,  &c.) 


In  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs,  the  purity 
and  good  quality  of  all  the  ingredients  used  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance.  The  spirits 
should  be  highly  rectifiecf  spirits  of  wine  as  free 


as  possible  from  fusel  oil  and  free  acid ;  the  sugar 
of  the  finest  white  crystals  or  sugar-candy  made 
into  a  clear  syrup  with  distilled  or  pure  soft 
water;  glycerol  (when  employed)  should  be 
highly  refined  and  colourless;  and  all  the 
flavouring  ingredients  {e.g.  flowers,  fruits, 
rinds,  roots,  seeds,  &c.)  should  be  sound  and 
well-dried. 

The  simplest  method  of  manufacture, 
adopted  for  the  commoner  kinds  of  liqueurs,  is 
that  of  merely  adding  essential  oils  to  the  spirit, 
and  then  the  necessary  amount  of  sugar  syiup 
or  glyoeroL 

The  essential  oils  should  be  recently  distilled 
and  dissolved  in  from  6  to  10  times  their  weight 
of  alcohol  before  being  added.  The  particular 
flavour  required  can  thus  be  better  attained  and 
cloudiness  or  milkiness  of  the  finished  liqueur 
avoided. 

The  finer  qualities,  however,  are  made  by 
macerating  the  flavouring  ingredients  in  spirit 
of  about  86°  to  90**  alcohol  by  volume  and  dis- 
tilling the  infusion.  The  distillation  was 
formerlv  conducted  in  copt)er  stiUs  heated  by 
direct  fire,  then  double-bottomed  coppers  were 
employed,  and  subsequently  a  water-biEith  added, 
but  now  steam-jacketed  stills  only  are  used  in 
the    largest    liaueur    factories.    The    middle 

Eortion  of  the  custillate  is  used  for  the  finest 
queurs,  the  first  fractions  being  rough  and  the 
last  inferior  in  character.  Syrup  is  added  and 
sometimes  glucose  or  glycerol  to  give  density 
and  impart  a  '  velvety '  character  to  the  liqueur, 
and  the  whole  is  heated,  well  mixed  and  diluted 
with  water,  after  which  filtration  and  '  fining  ' 
may  be  found  necessary. 

liqueurs  are  often  classified  in  France 
according  to  the  proportions  of  spirit  and  sugar 
used,  e^,  *  crdmes,'  *  huiles,'  or  *  baumes,'  which 
are  heavily  sweetened  to  a  thick  oily  consistency, 
and  *  eaux,'  *  elixirs,'  and  *  extraits,'  which  are 
perfectly  limpid  and  less  highly  sweetened.  As 
a  rule,  the  same  proportions  are  employed  for 
the  same  quality  of  liqueur.  The  following 
grades  may  oe  taken  as  typical : — 

Ordinaire  Demiflne  Fine  Surfina 

Alcohol  at  SS''    25  litres     28  32        36 

Sugar  12ikUos     26  37i      60 

Water  67  Utres     67  46        34 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  superior  grades 
the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  sugar  are  in- 
creased nrith  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  water. 

The  flavouring  ingredients  are  extremely 
numerous  and  varied  in  character,  and  their 
nature  and  proportions  used  are  jealously 
guarded  by  the  manufacturers  as  trade  secrets. 

The  essential  principles  are  extracted  by 
infusion    with    hot    spirit    (if    the    aromatio 

Cciple  is  not  too  volatile),  the  ingredients 
g  first  moistened  with  boiling  water ;  or  by 
maeeraiion  with  cold  spirit  which  may  require 
hours,  days,  or  even  many  months,  according 
to  the  solubility  of  the  essential  principles ;  by 
digestion  or  prolonged  infusion  or  maceration  in 
hermetically  closed  vessels  when  the  aromatic 
principles  are  extracted  only  with  difficulty  by 
cold  alcohol;  or  by  distillation  when  only  the 
natural  essential  oik  or  other  volatile  flavouring 
constituents  are  required.  The  following  plants 
should  always  be  distgJ§^2lmDf*»»OU»^W&» 
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anise,  balms,  caraway,  cUronella,  fennel,  juniper, 
hyssop,  lavender,  tnelHot,  mint,  orange,  rose,  sage, 
soidAyme. 

Aromatdo  tinctureB  for  use  in  flsvouiiDg 
liqueurs  are  sometimes  prepared  by  a  kind  ot 
fractional  filtration.  The  ingredients  in  a  finelj 
divided  state  are  made  into  a  paste  with  spirit 
and  placed  in  a  largQ  funnel  plugged  with  cotton- 
wool. Alcohol  is  poured  m  and  the  extract 
allowed  to  filter  through  drop  by  drop.  The 
first  portions  are  the  purest  and  strongest,  those 
following  decreasing  m  flavour  until  the  latter 
becomes  too  weak  or  even  foreign  in  oharaoter. 

Careful  mixing  is  essential  to  the  successful 
manufacture  of  liqueurs.  Two  separate  vessels 
should  be  employed,  the  one  for  the  essences  or 
flavouring  ingredients  dissolved  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  amount  of  alcohol  required 
by  the  formula,  and  the  other  containing  the 
syrup  together  with  the  rest  of  the  alcohoL  In 
this  way  the  danger  of  the  aromatic  principles 
being  thrown  out  of  solution  on  the  aadition  of 
the  syrup  is  obviated,  and  the  process  of  clarifica- 
tion expedited.  The  admixture  should  always 
be  made  in  the  cold  to  avoid  loss  of  the  flavouring 
principles,  and  the  vessels  may  be  hermetically 
sealea  and  provided  with  a  scale  or  gauge  rod 
to  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
admixed.  The  liqueur  should  rest  for  some 
days  after  mixinff,  and  anv  defects,  detected  by 
taste,  remedied  before  colouring,  clarifying,  or 
flltering. 

FiSraiion,  when  necessary,  should  be  con- 
ducted as  quickly  as  possible.  The  older 
methods  with  cotton,  paper,  or  wool  in  copper 
or  tin  filters  are  slow  and  result  in  loss  of  spuit 
and  flavour.  A  better  method  is  to  use  paper- 
pulp  brought  to  the  consistency  of  thick  soup 
with  some  of  the  liqueur  to  be  cleared.  This  is 
added  to  the  bulk  of  the  liqueur  and  the  whole 
passed  through  a  hair  sieve.  Natural  clearing 
is  best  if  time  permits. 

Clarification  or  *  collage*  with  'fining* 
materials  is  best  avoided  if  possible,  but  is  often 
necessary.  The  principal  materials  and  the 
proportions  used  are  as  follows :  albumen, 
white  of  egg  (one  egg  for  every  10  litres) ; 
gelatin  (30  grams  per  100  litres) ;  isinglass 
(10  grams  per  100  litres) ;  mUk  (1  litre  boiled  in 
100  litres,  with  15  grams  of  alum).  Anim^  or 
vegetable    carbon,    alum,    nitre,    and    various 

*  filtering  powders,'  as  *  Poudre  Lebeuf,'  are  also 
employed.  For  coloured  liqueurs,  Which  are 
apt  to  suffer  by  this  treatment,  filtration  is 
preferable  to  '  collage.' 

Liqueurs  containing  various  flavouring  in- 
gredients improve  by  keeping,  as  time  is  re- 
quired for  the  intimate  blendkig  of  the  various 
substances    in    solution.    The    effect    of   this 

*  maturing*  is  artificially  brought  about  in 
ordinary  Bqueurs  and  those  intended  for  imme- 
diate use  by  a  process  known  as  tranehage, 
which  consists  either  in  heating  in  a  water-bath 
to  about  boiling-point,  or  by  successive  coolings 
with  ice.  The  object  is  to  suppress  the  pene- 
tratins  flavour  of  the  new  spirit  and  to  give  a 
smooth  uniform  character  to  the  product  so 
that  none  of  the  different  flavouring  mgredients 
can  be  individually  reooffnised.  Tranehage 
should  be  carried  out  before  the  coloration, 
clarification,  or  filtration  of  the  Uqneur. 

The  place  of  storage  of  liqueuis  should  be 


kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  15^  to  20**  and 
the  liqueurs  protected  from  strong  light  or 
direct  sunshine,  as  this  affects  the  colour,  fre- 
quently causing  it  to  change  or  to  be  precipi- 
tated. 
-  Bttters  are  considered  to  be  tonic  and 
stomachic  and  to  improve  the  appetite  when 
taken  in  moderation.  Thev  are  prepared  by 
maceration  without  distiUation.  The  sub- 
stances most  commonly  used  are  cascarilla, 
gsntian,  orange  peel,  quassia  and  wormwood. 
The  best  known  preparationB  are  Angostura, 
Khoosh,  orange,  and  peach  bitters.  A  funda- 
mental principle  in  most  bitt«rs  is  gentian.  A 
bitter  made  according  to  the  following  formula, 
which  represents  the  proportions  necessai^  to 
make  20  gallons,  may  be  taken  as  typical: 
6  lbs.  gentian ;  6  lbs.  cinnamon ;  5  lbs.  caraway 
seeds;  1  lb.  juniper  berries;  |  lb.  cloves. 
Macerate  in  spirit  of  about  90®  (or  60  p.c.)  for 

10  or  12  days ;  strain,  filter,  add  a  syrup  con- 
sisting of  10  Ibii.  of  sugar  to  13  gallons  of  water, 
and  colour  with  oochineaL 

English  bitters  may  be  made  by  digesting 

5  ounces  of  the  outer  rind  of  dried  orange  peel^ 

6  ounces  of  cinchona  bark,  6  ounces  of  gentian, 
8  ounces  of  Corduns  benedictus,  8  ounces  of 
centaury,  8  ounces  of  wormwood,  and  4  ounces  of 
orris  root,  with  12  gallons  of  spirit  about  proof 
strength,  filtering  and  sweetening  with  12  lbs.  of 
sugar. 

In  the  following  brief  description  of  the  best 
known  liqueurs  and  cordials,  the  f ormuUs  given 
are  not  intended,  in  the  case  of  proprietary 
articles,  as  Angostura,  Chartreuse,  kc,  to  re- 
present the  exact  composition  or  mode  of 
preparation  of  the  liqueurs  originally  known 
unaer  these  names,  and  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  carefully  preserved  as  trade  secrets, 
but  only  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  preparation 
of  a  more  or  less  succeraful  imitation  or  substi- 
tute in  each  instance. 

Absinth  {v.  article  Absinth  in  vol  I.). . 

AngOftnn.  A  well-known  *  bitters  *  originally 
made  by  the  Capuchin  Friars'  Mission  on  the 
river  Caroni  in  South  America,  and  called  after 
the  ancient  name  of  a  city  in  Venezuela,  now 
Bolivar. 

As  originally  made  the  essential  bitter  prin- 
ciple was  extracted  from  the  bark  of  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  Butaeea,  genus  Oalipea, 
which  ha«  valuable  febrifuge  properties.  The 
following  formula  is  taken  fi<>m  the  Scientific 
American  CydopsBdia,  1903  :  4  os.  gentian 
root;  10  oz.  each  of  oalisaya  bark,  Canada 
snake  root,  Virginia  snake  root,  liquorice  root, 
yellow  bark,  alliqpice,  dandelion  root,  and  Angos- 
tura bark ;  6  oz.  cardamon  seeds ;  4  oz.  each 
of  Tolu  balsam,  galanga,  and  Turkey  rhubarb ; 
1  lb.  each  of  orange  peel  and  alkanet  root; 
j  1}  oz.  each  of  caraway  seed  and  cinnamon; 
i  I  oz.  cloves ;  2  oz.  eacn  of  catechu,  coriander 
seed,  nutmegs,  and  wormwood;  1  oz.  mace; 

1 1  lb.  red  sanders  wood  and  8  oz.  turmeric. 
The  ingredients  are  pounded  and  macerated  for 

.  15  days  in  60  gallons  of  proof  writ,  30  lbs. 
of  honey  added,  and  filtered.     This  formula 

I  does  not  purport  to  represent  the  composition 
of  '  Angostura  Bitters '  as  made  to-day,  which 
is  the  registered  title  of  a  proprietary  article, 
the  ingredients  in  which  have  not  been  made 
Jmown.  Digitized  by  Vj^VJV  iC 
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Advoeaat,  a  spirit  made  in  Holland  from 
spirit  and  yolk  of  eggs  and  sweetened  with 
sugar.    The  average  strength  is  about  proof. 

Alkermes,  a  liqueur  originally  made  at 
Florence  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  The  original  formfll^  for  the  Alkermes 
de  S.  M.  Novella  is  as  follows :  Bay  leaves  and 
mace,  1  lb.  each ;  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  2  oz. 
eaoh  ;  cloves,  1  oz.  all  bruised ;  cognao  brandy, 
3)  gallons ;  macerate  for  3  weeks  with  frequent 
agitation.  DhfeU  over  3  gallons ;  add  18  lbs.  of 
clarified  spirit  of  kermes  and  1  pint  of  orange 
flower  water,  mix  well  and  bottle. 

AUaseh,  a  superior  kind  of  kiimmel  (^.r.) 
flavoured  with  caraway  seeds,  bitter  almonds, 
angeHca  root,  anise,  iris  root,  and  orange  neeL 
It  is  usually  supersaturated  with  sugar  which 
crystallises  out  in  the  finished  liqueur.  Strength 
about  26  u.p.  or  43  p.o.  alcohol  by  volume. 

Anisette.  The  principal  varieties,  differing 
somewhat  in  the  flavourings  used,  are  Anisette 
d* Amsterdam  and  AnisBUe  de  Bordeaux.  This 
liqueur  may  be  made  as  follows :  4  ok.  aniseed  { 
1  oz.  each  of  coriander  and  sweet  fennel  seeds 
bruised ;  |  gallon  of  rectified  spirits  and  3  quarts 
of  water.  Macerate  5  or  6  days,  distil  over 
7  pints  and  sweeten  with  2)  lbs.  of  pure  sugar. 
The  alcoholic  strength  of  anisette  is  usually 
about  52  p.c.  of  proof  spirit  or  approximately 
30  p.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume. 

^  B^nMletlne,  so  called  from  a  monastery  of 
this  order  in  the  north  of  France  where  the 
liqueur  was  first  made.  It  is  now  produced  on  a 
large  scale  by  a  company  at  Fecamp,  at  a  uni- 
form strength  of  76  p.o.  proof  spirit  or  43  p.c.  of 
alcohol. 

This  liqueur  may  be  prepared  by  the  follow- 
ing formula :  cloves,  2  grams ;  nutmegs,  2 
srams ;  cinnamon,  3  grams ;  balm,  peppermint, 
neshly  gathered  angelica  and  gencpi  of  the  Alps, 
each  26  grams ;  calamus,  16  grams ;  caroa- 
moms  (small),  fK)  grams ;  arnica  flowers,  8 
grams.  The  materials  are  crushed  and  mace- 
rated for  2  days  in  4  litres  of  alcohol  at  86°; 

3  litres  of  water  added  and  the  whole  distilled, 
taking  over  4  litres.    A  cold  syrup  made  with 

4  kilos,  of  sugar  and  2  litres  of  water  is  added, 
the  mixture  brought  up  to  10  litres  with  water, 
coloured,  and  filtered. 

Brandy  (apricot,  cherry,  ginger,  lemon, 
orange,  peach,  raspberry,  &c.)  by  macerating 
the  fresh  fruits  often  for  prolonged  periods  or 
mixing  the  juice  with  brandy,  and  sweetening 
with  sugar  syrup.  Frequently  essential  oils  are 
used,  as  ginger- brandy  oil,  essence  of  lemon, 
Ac,  and  plain  spirit  instead  of  ^ape  brandy. 
Oin  and  whiskey  are  similarly  used  for  the 
preparation  of  frxiit  liqueurs,  as  sloe  gin,  cherry 
whiskey,  &c.,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  brandy 
liqueurs,  plain  rectified  spirit  is  commonly  em- 
ployed instead  of  gin  or  whiskey. 

Chartreuse  {see  vol.  I.). 

Cocktail,  a  compounded  drink  much  used  in 
America.  The  spirit  basis  is  brandy,  gin, 
whiskey,  or  other  spirits,  and  the  mfferent 
varieties,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  fiavouring 
used,  are  very  numerous  and  sold  under  fanciful 
names.  A  bottle  of  brandy  cocktail  may  be 
made  as  follows  :  one-half  brandy ;  one  quarter 
water;  and  a  wineglassful  each  of  bitters, 
ourayoa,  and  gum  syrup.  Whiskey  and  gin 
cocktails  may  be  made  by  the  same  recipe, 


I  aubstitutuig  theee  spirits  for  brandy.  The 
I  strength  is  usually  from  60  to  76  p.e.  of  proof 
.  spirit. 

'    ClOfe  eordial  may  be  prepared  by  the  follow- 

;  ing  formula:  Bruised  doves,  1  os.  or  essential 

oil,  1  dram  to  every  4  sallons  of  proof  spirit. 

If  distilled,  this  should  be  done  over  a  quick 

fire.    The  necessary  deep  colouring  is  sometimes 

I  obtained  by  means  of  poppy  fiowers  or  cochineal, 

i  but  more  commonly  with  brandy  colouring  or 

I  red  Sanders  wood.    The  cordial  is  improved  by 

-  the  addition  of  1  dram  of  bruised  pimento  or 

6  drops  of  the  oil  for  eveiy  ounce  of  cloves.    It 

is  sweetened  with  about  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the 

gallon* . 

Crtaie  de  Menthe  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
liqueurs  in  Uie  United  Kingdom  and  is  typical  of 
the  class  of  *  crtoes,'  which  are  highly  sweetened 
and  usually  flavoured  with  only  one  oharaoter- 
istio  ingredient,  e.g.  cr6me  d'anis,  cacao,  caf^, 
menthe,  noyau,  orange,  th6,  vanille,  &o. 

The  inferior  gram  are  made  by  flavouring 
plain  spirit  with  essential  oils  without  distilla- 
tion whilst  the  superior  qualities  axe  produced 
by  macerating  the  flavouring  ingredients  (which 
sometimes  include  small  quantities  of  others 
besides  the  principal  one  charaoteristio  of  the 
liqueur)  with  alcohol  and  subsequent  distillation, 
sweetenins,  and  colourins. 

The  following  recipe  for  Crftme  de  Menthe  is 

S'ven  by  De  Brevans  (The  Manufacture  of 
quors  and  Preserves,  New  York,  1893) : 
Peppermint,  600  grams;  balm,  40  grams; 
cinnamon,  20  grams ;  sage,  10  grams ;  orris  root, 
10  fframs ;  ginger,  16  grams.  These  are  distilled 
with  6  litres  of  alcohol  at  86°,  the  distillate 
sweetened  with  3*76  Iplos.  of  white  sugar,  and 
made  up  to  10  litres. 

Cural^a,  so  called  from  the  principal  island 
of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  where  the  peculiar 
oranffes  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this  liqueur, 
and  known  as  *  Cura^oa  apples,'  are  obtained. 
These  are  used  before  ripening  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly  bitter. 

The  liqueur  is  now  made  chiefly  in  Amster- 
dam. The  dried  peel  is  rasped  to  a  finely 
divided  condition,  macerated  for  several  days  in 
dilute  spirit  and  distilled.  A  tincture  made 
from  various  spices  as  cinnamon,  mace,  or 
cloves  is  often  sdded  to  the  distillate,  which  is 
then  sweetened  with  syrup  and  coloured  as 
desired  with  Brazil  wodcl,  saffron,  or  caramel 
The  flavour  is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  about  1  p.c.  of  Jamaica  rum.  The  alcohoUo 
strength  varies  from  60  to  76  p.c.  of  proof 
spirit,  the  average  beins  about  60  p.c.  proof  or 
approximately  36  p.c.  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

The  following  formula  is  given  by  De 
Brevans :  rasped  skins  of  18  or  20  oranges ; 
cinnamon,  4  grams ;  mace,  2  grams ;  alcohol  at 
86°,  6  litres ;  white  su^ar,  1-76  kilos.  Macerate 
for  14  days,  distil  without  rectification,  and 
colour  with  caramel. 

Kirseh  (see  Kibschwasssb). 

Kummel,  a  liqueur  made  chiefly  in  Russia 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  other  countries  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  prineipal  flavour- 
ing ingredient  is  caraway  seeds.  The  inferior 
grades  are,  as  usual,  made  from  plain  spirit  and 
essential  oils,  and  the  superior  qualities  by 
maceration  with  spirit  followed  by  distillation. 

The  following  formuln  indicate  the  quantities 
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necemary  to  make  20  gallons: — (a)  inferior 
quality :  7  gallons  of  spirits  of  'wine ;  ^  lb. 
essential  oil  of  oarawav  seed ;  7|  drachms  of  fennel 
seed  oil ;  16  drops  of  bitter  ahnond  oil ;  synip 
made  with  40  lbs.  of  sugar  in  12  gallons  of  water* 
When  fined  with  alum  or  soda  solution,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  (b)  Superior  quality:  4  lbs. 
caraway  seeds ;  i  lb.  fennel ;  2  oz.  of  Florentine 
iris  root.  These  are  macerated  with  10  gallons 
of  spirits  of  wine  and  8  gallons  of  water,  and 
distilled.  The  first  part  of  the  distillate  is  set 
aside  because  of  its  roush  character,  and  about 
8  gallons  are  then  distilled  over  for  making  the 
fine  ktimmel,  the  last  fraction  of  3  or  4  gidlons 
being  used  for  the  inferior  grades.  To  the 
middle  fraction  a  syrup  made  with  60  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  10  gallons  of  water  is  added*  and  the 
whole  well  mixed  in  an  open  heated  vessel  The 
liquor  is  then  cooled  and  made  up  with  water 
to  20  gallons.  It  may  be  fined  with  isinglass 
and  stored  to  mature  and  mellow. 

The  strength  of  kummel  varies  considerably, 
viz.  from  about  60  to  100  p.e«  of  proof  spirit,  the 
average  being  75  p.c.  proof  equivalent  to  43  p.c. 
of  alcohol  by  volume. 

Hansehino.  This  liqueur  was  originally 
made  at  Zara  in  Dalmatia  from  the  wild  marasca 
cherry.  The  juice  was  fermented,  distilled, 
aged  for  two  or  three  vears,  and  subsequentlv 
made  into  lia  ueur  by  diluting  with  syrup.  Such 
liqueur  usually  contains  30  p.c.  to  44  p.c.  alcohol 
and  26  to  36  p.c.  sugar.  The  maraschino  pre- 
pared from  the  marasca  cherry  has  a  delicate 
fragrance,  quite  different  from  products  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  way  from  other  varieties  of 
cherry  or  other  fruits.  It  cpntains  traces  of 
benzaldehyde  and  of  ^drocyanic  acid,  but 
usually  no  added  flavouring  matters.  Qenuine 
maraschino  diluted  with  water,  then  saturated 
with  sodium  bisulphite  and  extracted  with 
ether,  imparts  its  original  odour  to  ether. 
French,  Dutch  and  American  maraschinos  have 
generally  an  entirely  different  flavour  from  the 
Dalmatian  product  and  are  made  by  fermenting 
other  varieties  of  cherries  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  other  fruits  (Riley  and  Sullivan). 
Other  flavouring  ingredients  are  now  commonlv 
used,  as  cherry  leaves,  kirsohwasser,  peach 
kernels,  orris  root,  raspberries,  vanilla,  &o. 

Imitation  marascmno  may  be  made  from 
plain  spirit  flavoured  with  bitter  almonds, 
raspberry  juice  and  orange  flower  water,  or  with 
essential  oils  as  neroli,  noyau,  jasmine,  and 
vanilla. 

The  strength  varies  from  55  to  75  p.o.  of 
proof  spirit,  average  69  p.c.  proof  or  39  p.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol  by  volume. 

Noyau  is  distilled  from  brandv  macerated 
with  or  distilled  from  bitter  almonds,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  other  flavourings  as  cinna- 
mon, coriander  seed,  ginger,  maoe,  and  nutmeg. 
The  almonds  are  occasionally  replaced  by 
apricot  or  peach  kernels  or  by  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  or  its  substitute  nitrobenzene.  The 
flavour  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  prussio 
acid  and  the  liquor  should  therefore  be  used 
sparingly.    It  is  frequently  coloured  pink. 

Plifait  amour  may  be  made  by  flavouring 
spirit  with  the  peel  of  4  lemons,  1  drachm  of 
essence  of  vanilla,  and  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon,  colouring  with  cochineal.  The  essences 
of  lemon,  cloves,  and  mace  are  aUo  employed 


in  some  varieties  of  this  liqueur.  The  average 
strength  is  60  p.c.  of  proof  spirit  or  34*5  p.c.  of 
alcohol  by  volume. 

Peppermint  eordial  (known  also  as  '  Eau  des 
Chasseurs  *  or '  Sportsman's  cordial ')  is'prepared 
from  oil  of  pepperAlnt,  plain  spirit,  and  sugar. 
The  following  is  a  recipe  for  making  100  gallons  : 
English  oil  of  peppermint,  5  oz.,  is  added  to  3 
pints  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  well  shaken, 
and  phiced  in  a  cask  capable  of  holding  100 
gallons.  36  gallons  of  perfectly  colourless  and 
flavourless  spirit  at  proof  strength  are  poured  in, 
and  the  whole  well  shaken  for  10  minutes.  A 
solution  of  pure  sugar,  2}  cwt.  in  about  35 
gallons  of  pure  soft  water  (preferably  filtered 
rain  water)  is  added,  and  the  contents  of  the 
cask  well  rummaged  for  15  minutes.  Sufficient 
water  to  make  the  quantity  up  to  100  gallons, 
and  containiiu;  5  oz.  of  alum  in  solution  is  next 
added,  and  the  whole  again  well  agitated  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  cask  is  then  bunged 
down  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  fortnight. 

On  a  small  scale,  peppermint  cordial  may  be 
prepared  by  taking  a  pint  each  of  peppermint 
water  and  gin  or  plain  spirit  of  about  20  u.p.  and 
adding  }  lb.  of  sugar.  Feppermint  water  is  pre- 
pared by  macerating  peppermint  flowers  in 
about  4  times  their  weight  of  water  containing 
about  5  p.c.  of  salt. 

Ratafia.  This  term  is  applied  to  liqueurs  or 
cordials  the  basis  of  which  is  the  juice  of  fruits, 
obtained  either  by  maceration  or  simple  pres- 
sure. One  of  the  most  important  ia  Biatafia  de 
Cassis,  made  from  black  currants,  but  other 
pulpy  fruits,  especially  apricots,  cherries,  goose- 
Denies,  oranges,  peaches,  raspberries,  and 
strawberries  are  also  commonly  used.  Various 
other  flavourings  as  spices,  ginger,  orris  root, 
&c.,  are  occasionally  added  to  give  variety  of 
flavour.  The  following  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cherrv  ratafia  may  be  taken  as  typical : 
20  litres  of  cherry  juice ;  20  litres  of  alcohol  at 
85'' ;  13*5  kilos,  of  sugar,  and  4  to  8  litres  of 
bitter  almond  water. 

Trapi^tine.  Originally  prepared  at  one  of 
the  Trappist  monasteries  in  Italy.  Recipe : 
large  absinthe,  20  grams  ;  angelica,  40  grams  ; 
mint,  80  grams ;  cardamom,  So  grams ;  balm, 
30  grams ;  myrrh,  20  grams ;  calamus,  20  grams ; 
cinnamon,  4  grams  ;  doves,  4  grams ;  mace,  2 
grams  ;  alcohol  at  85^  4*5  litr^  ;  white  sugar, 
3*75  kilos.  The  method  of  preparation  is  similar 
to  that  described  for  Chartreuse  (v.  vol.  I.). 
After  macerating  for  2  days,  distil  and  rectify. 
Add  syrup  and  colour  green  or  yellow. 

Vermouthi^  The  principal  varieties  of  ver- 
mouth are  the  Frencn  and  Italian,  the  basis  in 
each  case  being  white  wine  flavoured  with 
various  herbs.  Inferior  kinds  are  made  from 
brandy  or  other  spirit  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  essential  oils.  The  French  variety  is  less 
sweet  and  stronger  in  bitter  principles,  parti- 
cularly wormwood,  than  the  Italian. 

The  following  recipe  by  Ollivero  may  be 
used  for  Italian  vermouth :  100  litres  of  white 
wine  of  Picardy ;  coriander,  500  grams ;  rinds 
of  bitter  oranges,  250  fframs;  orris  root,  pow- 
dered, 250  grams ;  elder  flowers,  200  grams ; 
red  cinchona,  150  grams  ;  calamus,  150  grams ; 
125  srams  each  of  large  absinth,  holy  thistle, 
{Carduus  benedidua),  elecampane  (roots),  little 
centaury,  and  germander;    Chinese  cinnamon. 
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100  grams  ;  angelica  root,  65  grams ;  50  grams 
each  of  doves,  galanga,  and  nutmegs ;  and  30 
grams  of  cassia.    Digest  for  6  or  6  days,  draw 
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off  the  liquor,  size  with  .fish,  glue  and  allow  to  I 
stand  for  15  days.  I 

The  strength  of  yermouth  is  usually  between 
23  and  30  p.o.  of  proof  spirit,  the  average  being 
27  p.c.  or  15'5®  of  alcohol  by  volume.  i 

The  above  table,  by  Konig,  shows  the 
results  of  analysis  of  some  of  the  best  known 
liqueurs  and  cordials.  ' 

J.  a 

LIQUEUR  DE  FERRAILLE.    Ferric  aceUUe 

p.  AoBTIC  ACID. 

LIQUID  STORAX  r.  Balsams. 

LMIUORICE.  The  root  of  Cflycyrrhiza  glabra 
(Linn.).  Cultivated  chiefly  in  Spain,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Germany  and 
England.  It  requires  deep,  fertile  soil  Wild 
plants  supply  a  considerable  quantity  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  some  portions  of  Russia.  The 
Spanish  product  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
Russian,  since  the  latter  is  somewhat  bitter. 

The  following  analyses  are  given  by  Konig — 

h 

a  S      S    ^g 

Spanish  liquorice  8-8 12  9  3*7  7-4  21 43*0 177  4*4 
Russian.     „        8.7  9-331 6*0 10-438-418-85-4 

Liquorice  owes  its  characteristic  sweet  taste 
to  the  presence  of  glycyrrhizin  (the  calcium 
and  potassium  salts  of  glycyrrhizic  acid)  which 
is  pceeent  to  the  extent  of  about  8  p.c.  To 
extract  this,  the  roots  are  treated  with  cold 
water,  the  liquid  boiled  to  precipitate  albumi- 
noids, filtered,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added, 
when  the  glycyrrhiac  acid  is  precipitated  in 
pale  yellow  flocks,  which  soon  become  a  dark 
brown,  sticky  mass.  This  is  then  washed  until 
free  from  acid  and  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia. 
By  evaporation  to  dryness  of  this  liquid,  the 
•' ^ycyrrhinum  ammoniacale  *'  is  obtained, 
which  serves  as  a  sweetening  agent  in  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines,  in  porter-brewing,  and 
also  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Liquorice  also  contains  a  yeUow  colouring 
matter,  and  from  2  to  4  p.c.  of  asparagin, 
malic  acid,  starch,  a  little  tannin,  sucrose, 
saponins,  slycyrrhetic  acid,  &c.  (c/.  Housemann, 
Amer.  J.  Fharm.  1916,  88,  97. 

Estimation  o/  Glyevrrhizin  in  Liquorice 
Boot, — ^The  root  is  ground  to  pass  a  twenty-mesh 
sieve,  and  dried  at  60^C.  to  a  moisture  content 


of  less  than  2  p.c.  Three  grams  of  the  powder 
are  treated  in  an  extraction  apparatus  with 
50  c.c.  of  ether,  dried  and  transferred  to  a  100  c.c. 
centrifuging  tube  to  which  75  c.c.  of  75  pxs. 
alcohol  are  added.  After  frequent  stirring, 
followed  by  standing  overnight,  the  tube  is 
centrifuged,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off,  and 
the  alcoholic  extraction  of  the  residue  twice 
repeated.  The  mixed  extracts  are  evaporated 
to  dryness,  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water,  filtered, 
diluted  to  20  c.c,  and  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  3  c.c.  of  10  p.c.  sulphuric  acid.  The 
residue  is  washed  with  two  5  c.c.  portions  of  ice- 
cold  water  saturated  with  ether,  and  dissolved 
in  30  c.c.  of  warm  95  p.c.  alcohol.  The  acid 
solution  and  washings  are  mixed  and  neutralised 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  evaporated  to 
about  6  C.C.  and  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  10  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
iced  ether-water  as  above.  This  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  warm  95  p.c.  alcohol, 
filtered  and  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  first  residue.  To  the  mixed  solutions  two 
drops  of  5  p.c.  ammonia  are  added,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried 
at  100^0.  and  weighed.  The  method  yields 
results  considerably  higher  than  do  previous 
methods,  and  the  glycyrrhizin  obtained  is  light 
in  colour,  intensely  sweet,  and  free  from  resins 
and  bitter  substances  (Housemann,  Amer.  J. 
Pharm.  1921,  481-496).  H.  L 

LIQUORICE     ROOT.     Qlycyrrhizce     Badix. 

B.P. ;      Olycyrrhiza,     U.8.P.    (Biglisee,     Fr. ; 

SHasholzumrzd,  Qer.).    The  peeled  root  of  the 

underground  stems  of  the   Olycyrrhiza  glabra 

(Linn.),  a  plant  inhabiting  the  south  of  Europe 

and   Central   Asia    (c/.    BentL    a.    Tim.    74). 

Liquorice,   or  its  solid  aqueous  extract,   the 

*  Spanish  juice '  of  commerce,  has  long  been  a 

favourite  demulcent  in  throat  affections,  and  is 

used  as  a  laxative.    It  finds  also  a  considerable 

employment    in    porter-brewing.    The    U.S.P. 

I  admits    in    addition    Russian    liquorice    from 

G.  glabra  ghndulifera  (Regel  et  Herder). 

I       The  root  was  examined  chemically  many 

times  since  1808  ;  for  an  exhaustive  bibliography, 

I  see  Linz  (Arch.  Pharm.  1916,  254,  216).    It  was 

I  found  to  contain  glycyrrhizin  or  liquorice  sugar, 

I  the  most  important  constituent,  together  with 

an  acrid  oil,  asparagin,  malic  acid,  starch,  traces 

o{  tannin,  and  other  substances  common  to 

I  plants. 

I       Glycyrrhizin  has  been  further  studied  more 

'  recently    by   Tschirch   and   Cederberg   (Arch. 

I  Pharm.  1907,  245,  97)  and  Tschirch  and  Gauch- 

mann  {ibid.  1908, 246,  545 ;  1009, 247, 121).    It 

consists  of  the  potassium  and  calcium  salts  of  a 

,  tribasic     crystalline     acid,     glycyrrhizic    acid 

^44^64010  (^44^60^18  aocorduig  to  Rasenack, 

Arb.  Reichsgesundh.  Amt.  1008,  28).    Glycyr- 

'  rhizic  acid  melts  at  205^,  it  has  a  sweet  taste  and 

I  ia  optically  inactive.    A  hexa-acetyl  derivative 

,  has  oeen  obtained,  m.p.  210°.    Glycyrrhizic  acid 

'  does  not  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  solution  or 

I  Barreswil's  (Fehling*s)  solution.    When  fused 

'  with  potash  it  yields  acetic  and  oxalic  acids ; 

I  distilled  with  zinc  dust,  naphthalene  ;  and  when 

oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate,  phthalio 

I  add.    If  glycyrrhizic  acid  is  boUed  for  5  hours 

I  with  water  containing  3  p.c.  of  sulphuric  acid, 

'  air  being  excluded,  glycyrrhetic  acid  Ci^U^fi^ 

I  (hitherto  known  as  glycyrrheiin)  is  precipitated. 
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It  can  be  obtained  crvstaUine  from  aoetic  acid» 
melts  at  210**,  is  monobasio,  and  forms  a  diaoetyl 
derivative  melting  at  219^  The  solution  from 
which  this  aoid  has  separated  contains  glycuronio 
acid,  and  the  hydrolysis  is  expressed  by  the 
equation : 

C44H,40i,+2H,0=C„H4.0,+2C.Hi,0, 

Glyoyrrhizic  acid  contains  6  hydroxyl-  and 
3  carboxyl-groups ;  the  aoid  potassium  and 
ammonium  salts  crystallise  welL  The  former, 
C44H«,Ox9K,  IB  one  of  the  sweetest  of  vegetable 
substances;  the  taste  is  still  perceptible  at 
1 :  20.000. 

The  drug  contains  about  6-7  p.o.  of  glyoyr- 
rhizic aoid.  Mannitol  is  present  in  the  hquid 
from  which  the  crude  glyc^rrhizio  acid  has  been 
precipitated  with  sulphunc  acid,  but  it  is  not 
present  in  the  original  drag. 

By  distilling  Spanish  liquorioe  root,  Haensel 
(Pharm.  Centh.  40,  533)  obtained  0*03  p.c  of  an 
ethereal  oil ;  the  Russian  roots  yield  0*036  p.a 
These  oils  are  not  identical,  for  whilst  the 
Russian  oil  is  dextrorotatory,  the  Spanish  is 
levorotatory. 

Linz  (Arch.  Pharm.  1016,  254,  65,  81,  204) 
has  given  an  elaborate  review  of  27  methods 
for  aetermining  glyoyrrhizic  acid  in  'Spanish 
juice  *  and  liquorice  root.  The  best  seems  that 
of  Parry  (Chemist  and  Druggist,  1910,  26), 
which  was  followed  in  principle  by  Housemann 
(Amer.  J.  Pharm.  1912,  84,  531)  and  by  Linz. 

Russian  and  Persian  liquorioe  root  from 
Q.  glandtUifera,  W.  and  K.,  contains  in  addition 
an  amorphous  bitter  substance.  Qlycyrrhizic 
acid  is  also  present  in  the  roots  of  Polypodium 
vulgare,  P.  penncUifldiim^  Periandra  mediterranean 
in  the  shoots  of  Myrrhis  odorata,  in  the  bark  of 
ChryMphyUum  glycyphlcmm,  and  possibly  in 
other  plajits. 

Few  words  have  suffered  so  manv.  distortions 
as  Uquorice.  The  original  Qreoo-Latin  glycyr- 
rhiza,  literally  sweet-root,  was  corrupted  into 
Latin  liquirUia,  whence  French  riglisse,  Italian 
legoriza,  regoliziaf  and  German  Lokrttze,  The 
mid-EngUsh  form  licoris  would  appear  to  have 
been  influenced  by  Orris,  a  plant  which  also  had 
a  sweet  root,  while  the  modem  speUing  is  perhaps 
due  to  liquor  ( Weekloy,  The  Romance  of  Words). 

G.  B. 

LITCHI  NUT.  The  Chinese  hazel  nut 
(Litchi  chinenais,  Sonner)  occurs  in  the  tropical 
countries  of  the  East  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
medicinal  and  edible  purposes.  Contains  ash 
1*6,  protein  2*9,  ether  extract  0-2,  fibre  and 
nitrogen-free  extract  77*6,  water  17-9  p.c.  The 
alcoholic  extract  has  ft.  cupric  reducing  power 
equivalent  to  63  p.o.  invert  sugar,  crude  fibre 
0*4  p.c.  Total  acidity  0*25  p.c.  citric  acid 
(Read,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1918,  40,  817). 

LITHARGE  ».  Lead.  

LITHARGITE  and  BIASSICOTITE.  Minera- 
logical  terms  for  the  native  forms  of  the  well- 
known  substances  h'tharge  and  massicot,  which 
were  formerly  included  together  under  the  one 
name  (litharge  or  massicot,  or  sometimes  lead- 
oohre  or  plumbic-ochre).  Lead  monoxide  PbO 
is  dimorphous,  existing  as  a  yellow  orthorhombic 
(pseudo-cubic)  modification  with  8p.gr.  9*29, 
mean  refractive  index  ^2*61,  opticaUy  biaxial 
and  positive ;  and  as  a  red  tetragonal  modifica- 
tion with  8p.gr.  9*126,  ci>  2-64,  optically  uniaxial 


and  negative.  They  have,  however,  not  been 
obtained  in  sufficiently  good  crystals  for  aii 
exact  determination  of  their  characters,  and 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  optical  descrip- 
tions (A.  Scott,  Min.  Mag.  1914,  17,  143). 
E.  S.  Laisen  and  E.  T.  Wherry  (Amer.  Min. 
1917,  2, 18)  propose  to  restrict  the  name  litharge 
or  lithargite  to  the  yellow  orthorhombic  modifi- 
cation, and  massicot  or  massicotite  to  the  red 
tetragonal  modification.  Larsen  describes 
minute  browmsh-red  scales  from  California  and 
some  other  loc^ties  as  being  built  up  of  the 
two  minerals— the  central  portion  of  the  plates 
consisting  of  lithargite  and  the  borders  of 
masdootite,  the  latter  being  probablv  an  in- 
version product  of  the  former.  As  a  fine  scaly 
or  earthy  encrustation  one  or  other  of  these 
modificaUons  Sb  not  uncommon  as  an  alteration 
product  of  lead  ores,  though  generally  in  small 
amounts.  In  particular,  it  has  been  recorded 
from  several  localities  in  Mexico,  oocuiring 
sometimes  as  a  volcanic  product ;  and  in  certain 
streams  it  has  been  collected  in  considerable 
quantities.  L.  J.  S. 

LITHIA  MICA  V,  Liihiitm. 

LITHIUM.  Sym.  Li.  At.w.  6-94  (Hagen, 
Mallet,  Troost,  Diehl,  Stas,  Dittmar,  Richards 
and  WiUard).  This  metal  occurs  in  combination 
with  silica,  alumina,  and  the  alkali  metals  in 
lepidoUte  or  lOhia  mica,  peUdite  (containing  phos- 
phates of  lithium,  iron,  and  manganese),  spodu- 
mene,  tripkylene,  and  amblygonite,  usually  to  the 
extent  of  3  to  6  p.c.  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  18,  877). 
Also  in  psilomdane,  in  a  hexagonal  variety  of 
zinc  sulphide,  schalenblende,  and  in  xhany  radio- 
active minerals  particularly  camotite  (Gleditsch, 
Compt.  rend.  145,  1148;  146,  331);  Ramsay, 
ibid.  146,  466;  MoCoy,  Nature,  1907,  79). 

Lithium  is  widely  distributed.  It  occurs  as 
chloride  in  most  spring  waters  and  in  sea  water. 
A  mineral  spring  at  Wheal  Clifford,  near  Red- 
ruth, contains  26  grains  per  gallon  (Miller,  Brit. 
Assoc.  Trans.  1864,  36) ;  Phillips  has  found  34 
grains  per  gallon  in  a  salt  spring  in  Huel  Seton 
copper  mines  in  Cornwall  It  is  found  in  most 
plants,  especially  in  the  leaves  (Tschermak, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1899,  ii.  1127).  The  ash  of  tobacco 
has  been  found  to  contain  0*44  p.c.  of  lithium 
chloride  (Fruehot,  Compt.  rend.  78, 1022).  The 
presence  of  lithium  in  excess  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally injurious  to  plants.  It  also  occurs  in  all 
the  organs  of  the  human  body,  particularly  the 
lungs  (Herrmann,  Pfliigers  Archiv.  109,  26). 

Lithium  was  first  isolated  by  Brandes,  but 
first  prepared  in  quantity  by  Bnnaen  (Po^.  Ann. 
94, 107).  The  metal  cannot  be  obtained  by  ignition 
of  the  carbonate  with  carbon,  or  of  the  hydroxide 
with  iron,  but  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  lithium  and  potas- 
sium chlorides  (Guntz,  Compt  rend.  117,  732). 
Ruff  and  Johannsen  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  12, 
186)  recommend  a  mixture  of  lithium  bromide 
with  10-16  p.c.  lithium  chloride,  using  a  carbon 
anode  and  two  iron  rods,  4  mm.  diameter,  as 
cathode,  the  current  required  being  100  amperes 
and  10  volts.  According  to  Borschers  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1896,  ii  13),  lithium  can  be  obtained 
from  its  ores  by  making  the  solution  of  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
slightly  alkaline,  evaporating  in  an  iron  vessel, 
fusing  the  residue  thus  ootained  with  am- 
monium chloride  and  electrolysing  the  mass 
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with  a  ourrent  of  1000  amperes  per  square  metre 
of  cathode  surface  and  6  Tolts.  The  upper  rim 
of  the  iron  crucible  is  kept  cool  by  a  ourrent  of 
cold  water,  the  surface  thus  \mng  protected 
from  the  atmosphere  by  a  thin  layer  of  solidified 
metal  The  metallio  globules  are  then  placed 
in  a  paraffin  bath  at  130°-200^  when  the  pure 
metal  rises  to  the  surface.  Lithium  can  akio  be 
obtained  by  heating  the  hydroxide  with  mag- 
nesium  in  a  tubulated  iron  retort  when  the 
metal  distils  over  (Warren,  Chem.  News,  1896, 
6) ;  or  by  the  electrolvsis  of  lithium  chloride  in 
pyridine  solution  (Kahlenberg,  J.  Phys.  Chem. 
1899, 3602).  The  metal  is  also  deposited  electro- 
lytically  from  other  oiganic  solvents  of  its 
chloride  (Patten  and  Mott,  J.  Phys.  Chem.  1904, 
8,  153). 

Lithium  is  a  mixture  of  two  isotopes  of 
masses  6  and  7  (Aston). 

The  statement  that  traces  of  lithium  are 
formed  in  the  degradation  of  copper  by  radium 
emanation  (Cameron  and  Bamsay,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1907,  1593)  lacks  confirmation  (Perman, 
ibid.  1908,  1775 ;  Curie  and  Gleditsch,  Compt. 
rend.  147,  345). 

Fraperiiea. — ^Lithium  is  a  silver- white  metal 
which  tarnishes  and  oxidises  less  rapidly  than 
potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  softer  than  lead,  but 
less  tenacious.  Its  sp.gr.  is  0'589  to  0*698 
(Bunsen),  lower  than  wat  of  any  known  solid. 
It  melts  at  180""  (Bunsen),  186''  rKahlbaum, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  23,  220),  and  volatilises 
at  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
forming  lithium  hudnde  LiH  (Quntz,  Compt. 
rend.  122,  244).  Electrolysis  gives  lithium  as 
the  cathode  and  apparently  %drogen  as  the 
anode,  this  being  the  first  observed  instance  of 
hydrogen  functioning  as  a  negatively  charsed 
ion.  Sp.gr.  0*816.  At  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  its  melting-point  it  bums  with  an  in- 
tense white  light.  When  heated,  it  bums  in 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur  vapour, 
and  in  carbon  dioxide.  In  water  it  oxidises, 
but  does  not  fuse.  It  absorbs  nitrogen  even  in 
the  cold,  beii^  the  only  metal  that  does  so 
(Deslandres,  Compt.  rend.  121,  886;  Guntz, 
Und*  245)  to  form  lithium  nitride  lisN,  m.p, 
840^-845  ,  which  rapidly  attacks  iron,  nickd, 
copper,  platinum,  porcelain  and  other  silicates. 
When  heated  in  hydrogen  to  250®  forms  tri- 
lithium  ammonium  ligNHf  which  on  further 
heating  to  480®  forms  lOhamide  (v.  infra),  an 
extremely  hygroscopic  substance,  evolving 
hydrogen  and  ammonia  under  the  action  of 
water  (Dafert  and  Miklauz,  Monatsh.  1910,  31, 
981 ;  ibid.  1912,  33,  63). 

By  nitric  acid  it  is  rapidly  oxidised,  often 
with  fusion  and  ignition.  In  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  in  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves 
quickly;  solution  is  slow  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  At  a  temperature  below  200°  it  attacks 
silica,  glass,  and  porcelain.  Like  other  alktdine 
metals  it  dissolves  with  formation  of  a  blue 
solution  in  liquefied  ammonia  gas,  a  similar 
result  being  obtained  when  it  diBsoTves  in  methyl- 
amine  (Moissan,  Compt.  rend.  128,  26).  When 
sently  heated  to  400®  in  a  current  of  ammonia, 
lithamide  LiNH,  is  formed  (Titherley,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1894^  517 ;  Moissan,  Compt.  rend. 
127,  685 ;  ibid.  133,  715 ;  Ruff  and  Georaes, 
Ber.  1911,  44^  502 ;  Dafert  and  Miklau2,  Ber. 
1911,  44,  809). 


At  the  ordinary  temperature,  lithium  with 
dry  ammonia  gas  forms  a  liquid  which,  when 
rapidly  evaporated  at  70®,  yields  a  brownish-red 
solid,  lithium  ammonia  LiNH,  (Moissan,  Lc). 

Lithium  forms  several  amalgams  with 
mereury  (Kerp  and  Bottger,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  25,  1 ;  Schukoffsky,  ibid.  1911,  71,  403) 
and  aUovs  with  antimony,  tin,  and  lead  of  the 
type  LijM  (Lebeau,  Compt.  rend.  130,  502 ;  ibid. 
134, 231,  284).  These  alloys  have  higher  melting- 
points  than  the  constituents  and  slto  powerful 
reducing  agents.  It  also  forms  compounds  with 
arsenic  (Lebeau,  ibid.  129,  47)and  with  silicon 
(Moissan,  ibid.  134,  1083;  WaUace,  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  63,  1). 

Detection. — ^lithium  salts  produce  a  fine, 
crimson  colour  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  They 
are  usually  colourless,  and  when  in  strong 
solution  give  a  precipitate  on  addition  of  car- 
bonates or  sodium  phosphate,  in  presence  of 
ammonia.  In  presence  of  sodium,  lithium  can  be 
detected  by  making  the  solution  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  then  adding  ^  of  its  volume  of 
sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  after  which  enough 
alcohol  is  added  to  produce  a  heavy  permanent 
precipitate.  On  boiling,  the  solution  will  be- 
come perfectlv  clear  if  lithium  is  absent,  for 
lithium  phosphate  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
(Benedict,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  32,  480). 

For  its  abwrption  spectrum,  see  Bevan, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1911,  85,  A,  54. 

Estimation, — ^The  estimation  usually  entails 
the   separation   from   potassium   and   sodium. 
For  this  separation  Mayer's  process  is  most 
satisfactory  (Annalen,  98,  193).    The  solution 
containing  the  alkalis  as  chlorides  is  treated  with 
sodium  phosphate  {absolutely  free  from  alkaline 
earth  phospnates),  and  sufficient  sodium  hy- 
droxide to  keep  the  solution  alkaline,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.    Sufficient  water  is  added  to 
dissolve  the  soluble  salts,  the  solution  heated 
gently  and  filtered  after  12  hours.    The  precipi- 
tate is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  water 
and  1  part  of  ammonia  (of  which  liquid  3920 
parts  dissolve  only   1   part  of  lithium  phos- 
I  phate) ;   the  filtrate  and  fint  two  washings  are 
I  evaporated  and  taken  up  as  before,  any  residue 
'  of  lithium  phosphate  being  added  to  the  bulk  of 
I  precipitate.    The  precipitate,  dried  at  100®,  has 
'  the  composition  Li^POf. 

I  Kahlenberg  ana  Krankopf  (Amer.  Chem.  J. 
I  30,  1104)  recommend  the  foUowing  method. 
'  The  solution*  of  mixed  chlorides  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  pyri- 
dine. The  solution  is  decanted  through  a  small 
filter  and  the  residue  is  again  treated  vnth 
pyridine  several  times.  The  pyridine  filtrates 
are  now  distilled  and  the  lithium  chloride 
residue  is  converted  into  sulphate  by  evapora- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed  as  such. 
According  to  Schieffelin  and  Lamar  (Amer. 
Chem.  J.  24, 392)  a  good  way  of  estimating  lithia 
in  lepidolite  is  to  dissolve  the  alkali  chlorides 
obtained  in  the  usual  way  in  about  10  c.c.  of 
hot  water,  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added, 
then  a  little  ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate ; 
the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
until  it  commences  to  crystallise  (about  1-2  c.c). 
A  drop  of  water  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  then  15  c.c.  of  amyl  alcohol,  it  is  then 
concentrated  to  half  its  volume,  cooled  and 
filtered  into  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  is 
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waahed  with  amyl  alcohol  nniU  the  washings 
are  free  from  lithium,  the  amyl  alcohol  extract 
is  eraporated  below  the  boiUng-point  and  the 
residue  converted  to  sulphate. 

For  methods  of  estimating  lithium  in  mineral 
waters,  conipare  Camot  (ComptJ  rend.  107, 336) ; 
Waller  (J.  Soc.  Ghem.  Ind.  1890,  1066) ;  RazoU 
(Oazz.  chim.  itaL  31,  i  40). 

Extraction  of  naUf, — ^Finely  powderiMl  lepido- 
lite  or  petidite  10  parts,  is  mixed  with  barinm 
carbonate  10,  banum  sulphate  5,  potassium 
sulphate  3,  and  ignited  at  the  highest  tempera- 
ture of  a  wind  fnmaoe.  Two  lasers  are  thus 
produced,  the  lower  of  barium  sihcate  and  sul- 
phate, the  upper  of  white  sulphate  of  potassium 
and  lithium.  It  is  lixiviated  with  water  and 
treated  with  barium  chloride  to  convert  the 
alkalis  into  chlorides  and  to  precipitate  the  sul- 
phuric acid  as  barium  sulphate.  The  solution 
IS  evaporated  to  dryness  and  digested  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether,  in  which  the  lithium  chloride  dissolves 
with  oniy  a  trace  of  potassium  and  sodium 
chloride  (Troost,  Oompt  rend.  43,  921). 

According  to  Muller  (Annalen,  85,  251), 
triphyUfUi  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
iron  oxidised  to  ferric  chloride  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  by 
a  persalt  of  iron,  tne  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  extracted  with  water.  Manganous 
and  lithium  chlorides  are  thus  dissolved;  the 
former  is  precipitated  with  barium  sulphide,  the 
excess  of  oarium  being  removed  by  the  addition 
of  ammonium  carbonate  or  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  with  oxalic  acid  and  the 
residual  oxalate  ignited  to  carbonate. 

The  finely  ground  and  sifted  lepidolite  is 
made  into  a  thin  paste  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  warm  brick  trough,  and  digested 
and  stirred  until  it  commences  to  agglomerate. 
It  is  then  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and,  while  warm,  well  lixiviated  with  water  and 
filtered.  The  lye  is  mixed  with  sufficient  potas- 
sium sulphate  to  convert  all  the  alumina  into 
alum,  and  the  solution  decanted  from  the  alum 
meal.  The  remaining  alumina  is  precipitated 
by  milk  of  lime,  the  alkalis  are  converted  into 
chlorides  by  addition  of  barium  chloride,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  chlorides 
of  Uthium  and  calcium  are  extracted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  the  alcohol  evaporated,  and 
the  calcium  precipitated  by  ammonium  oxalate, 
and  any  heavy  raetals  removed  by  a  little  am- 
monium sulphide.  The  solution  is  evaporated  * 
to  dryness  in  a  silver  basin  (t*.  A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Dingf.  poly.  J.  219, 183,  and  Felsinger,  ibid.  222, 
385). 

Powdered  amblygonite  or  other  lithium  ore 
is  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  sodium 
bisulphite  and  the  mixture  heated  in  cast-iron 
retorts,  the  hydrofluoric  acid  and  silicon  fluoride 
disengaged  being  collected.  The  mass  is  then 
transferred  to  a  refractory  earthen  vessel  and 
heated  to  redness.  The  product  is  lixiviated, 
filtered,  and  aluminium,  copper,  and  iron  are 
precipitated  by  a  very  small  proportion  of 
sodium  carbonate.  After  filtration  it  is  again 
treated  with  sodium  carbonate  when  lithium 
carbonate  is  precipitated.  The  insoluble  residue 
of  the  lixiviated  product  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
phosphorus  and  can  be  used  as  a  manure  (J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1906,  884). 


Finely  powdered  lepidolite  is  mixed  with 
10  p.c.  more  than  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  heated  with  frequent  stirring  for  8  hours  at 
112''-340°;  97-99  p.c.  of  the  ore  is  thus  de- 
composed. The  mass  is  leached  with  water  and 
the  silica  separated.  The  solution  is  now 
treated  with  sufficient  potassium  sulphate  to 
convert  the  aluminium  sulphate  to  alum  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  0  days  when  precipitation 
is  complete,  the  decanted  liquor  is  treated  with 
whiting,  boiled,  and  the  alum  precipitated  as 
alunite  by  adding  aluminium  hydroxide.  The 
last  traces  of  alumina  are  removed  by  again 
treating  the  filtrate  with  whiting.  The  solution 
is  then  boiled,  made  alkaline  with  slaked  lime 
and  concentrated.  Ck>pper  sulphate  and  mag- 
nesium  and  iron  oxides  are  removed  in  the  usual 
way  and  the  solution  consisting  of  lithium  sul- 
phate is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  car- 
t>onate,  when  lithium  carbonate  is  precipitated, 
and  is  washed  and  dried  (Schie£felin  and  Cappon, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1908,  549). 

According  to  Wadman  {ibid.  1907,  469; 
1908,  122),  pure  lithium  carbonate  can  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  ore  with  an  alkaline 
sulphate  such  as  K^SOf.  The  solution  of  sul- 
phates thus  obtained  is  now  treated  with 
sufficient  ammonia  to  render  the  potassium 
sulphate  insoluble  and.  to  precipitate  iron, 
aluminium,  and  magnesium  hydroxides.  The 
precipitate  is  removed  and  the  Uthium  precipi- 
tated as  carbonate. 

According  to  Zell  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909, 
1126),  a  pure  lithium  compound  can  be  ob- 
tained by  neating  a  lithium  ore  in  the  presence 
of  carbon  in  an  #l;mosphere  of  acetylene.  Vola- 
tile lithium  hydrogen  carbide  is  thus  formed  and 
is  decomposed  by  water  into  lithium  hydroxide 
and  acetylene. 

Lithium  oxide  JAfi  may  be  prepared  by 
i^tion  of  the  metal  in  air  or  oxygen  (Holt  and 
Sims,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1894, 443) ;  in  solution, 
by  precipitation  of  the  sulphate  with  barium 
hydroxioe  solution.  A  purer  product  is  obtained 
by  heating  lithium  hydroxide  or  its  hydrate 
LiOH,  or  Li(OH)'H,0,  in  a  platinum  crucible  in 
a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  for  about  an  hour  at 
780**  (Forcrand,  Compt.  rend.  144,  1321). 
Lithium  carbonate  heated  similarly  at  780'*-800° 
also  yields  pure  lithium  oxide  (Forcrand,  Lr. 
1402).  It  is  yellowish  white  and  spongy,  less 
soluble  than  the  oxides  of  potassium  and 
sodium.  It  melts  at  462®,  and,  as  it  corrodes 
platinum  powerfully,  should  be  fused  in  a  silver 
vesseL  The  hydrated  oxide  may  be  obtained  in 
small  crystalline  grains.  Lithium  hydroxide  is 
used  in  a  certain  type  of  storage  battery. 

By  mixing  lithium  hydroxide  (Forcrand, 
Compt.  rend.  146,  802)  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  then  adding  an  equivalent  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol,  the  compound 

LijO,H,0„3H,0 

is  formed  which,  when  placed  in  a  vacuum  over 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  yields  lithium  peroxide 
hifif  (Forcrand,  Compt.  rend.  130,  1465). 
Lithium  hvdroxide  gradually  dissolves  hydrated 
silicic  acid  in  the  cold.  A  hot  solution  forms 
insoluble  lithium  silicate  LitSiO^^HiO  as  a 
white  granular  precipitate. 

Lithium  chloride  IdCl  mav  be  prepared  by 
combination  of  lithium   and  chlorine,   or  by 
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dissolving  the  carbonate  or  oxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  formed  at  low  temperatures 
the  ciystals  contain  two  molecules  of  water ;  at 
temperatures  above  15^  anhydrous  octahedral 
crystals  are  produced,  which  are  very  hygro- 
scopic; various  hydrated  chlorides  are  known 
(Bogorodsky,  Chem.  Zentr.  1894,  ii.  514).  It 
dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  At  0^  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  63*7  parts,  and  at  100""  145  parte  of  the 
chloride. 

Lithium  chloride  melts  at  605°  and  is  more 
volatile  than  potassium  chloride ;  less  so  than 
sodium  chloride.  Below  a  red  heat  it  volatilises, 
losing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  producing  an 
equivalent  amount  of  lithium  oxide. 

Lithium  chloride  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
pyrotechny. 

Lithium  dissolves  in  the  chloride,  but  the 
subchloride  Li,Cl  could  not  be  obtained 
(Guntz,  Compt.  rend.  1895,  121,  945;  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1907, 10, 13).  At  -18°  the  chloride 
abeorbe  ammonia  rapidly,  forming  a  series 
of  compounds  with  1,  2,  3,  and  4  molecules 
of  ammonia  (Bonnefoi,  Compt.  rend.  124,  771 ; 
ibid.  127,  367).  With  ethylamine  and  methyl- 
amine,  it  behaves  similarly  (Bonnefoi,  l.c,  and 
Compt.  rend.  129,  1257).  Lithium  bromide 
(Bonnefoi,  ibid.  130,  1394;  Bogorodsky,  /.c), 
lithium  iodide  (Thirsoff,  J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.  25,  467;  Bogorodsky,  Lc),  and  their 
double  salts  with  other  metallic  halides  (Kuma- 
koff  and  Sementaohenko,  Zeitsch.  anaJ.  Chem. 
1899,  335 ;  Dobroeerdoff,  J.  Buss.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc  32,  774  ^  Bofforodsky,  Ic.  515).  Lithium 
bromide  and  iodide  have  been  used  in  photo- 
mphy  (Duboin,  Compt.  rend.  141,  1015; 
Chainevant,  ibid.  115,  113);  lithium  periodate 
(Barker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1911,  1326) ;  also 
lithium  fluoride  (Poulenc,  BulL  Soc.  chim.  [iii.] 
11,  15;  WeUs  and  Foote.  Amer.  J.  Sci.  1897, 
466)  have  been  prepared.  {Cf,  Scarpa,  Atti 
R.  Accad.  Linoei,  1915,  [v.]  24,  iL  476.) 

Lithium  stdphate  1^)^04  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  carbonate  or  oxide  in  sulphuric 
acid.  It  forms  monoclinic  plates,  soluble  in 
'  alcohol  and  water.  It  produces  a  double  sul- 
phate with  potassium'  sulphate,  but  does  not 
form  an  acid  sulphate  or  an  alum. 

Lithium  eannmcUe  Li,COa  is  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
lithium  chloride  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  It  is  a  white  powder, 
which  decomposes  at  600^  (Lebeau,  Compt. 
nsnd.  136,  1256),  is  reduced  by  heating  with  alu- 
minium (Franck,  Chem.  Zeit.  1898, 22, 236),  and 
is  more  fusible  than  the  potassium  and  sodium 
salts.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Kobbe,  Pharm.  Zeit  34,  312)  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  more  readily  so  in  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alkalis,  particuhu'ly  ammonium 
salts  (Geffcken,  2^tflch.  anorg.  Chem.  1905,  43, 
197). 

Its  solubility  in  cold  is  greater  than  in 
hot  water.  The  solubilitiee  given  by  different 
observers  are  not  concordant.  According  to 
Bevade  (BulL  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  43,  123),  the  solu- 
faOity  in  100  parts  of  water  is  as  follows : — 

Temperature      0*      10*     20*      50*     75*    100* 
Parti  .         .    1-539  1*406  1*829  1181  0866  0*728 

The  sdubiUty  increases  after  continued  boiling. 
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r.  further  Draper  (Chem.  News,  66,  169)  and 
Fluckiger  (Arch.  Pharm.  [iii.]  25,  509). 

The  commercial  salt  usually  contains  about 
98*5  p.c.  of  lithium  carbonate.  Lithium  forms 
a  very  soluble  urate ;  for  this  reason  the  car- 
bonate and  citrate  are  administered  to  remove 
uric  acid  from  the  blood  in  gouty  affections 
(Kebler,  Amer.  J.  Pharm.  1898,  600). 

Lithium  carbonate  mixed  with  carmine  is 
used  as  a  nuclear  stain. 

Lithium  carbide  Ld^C.,  is  obtained  by  heating 
lithium  carbonate  with  sugar  carbon  in  an 
electric  furnace  (Moissan,  Compt.  rend.  122, 
362) ;  or  by  heating  lithium  and  carbon  together 
in  a  vacuum  (Guntz,  ibid.  126,  1866) ;  or  in  a 
stream  of  carbon  di-  or  monoxide  (Guntz,  ibid. 
123,  1273 ;  Moissan,  ibid.  127,  911).  It  is  a 
powerful  reducing  a^ent;  bums  in  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodme,  oxygen,  and  combines 
with  sulphur  and  selenium ;  it  is  not  attacked 
by  concentrated  acids  but  readily  by  water, 
forming  acetylene  and  lithium  oxide. 
I  Lithium  nitride  LijN  is  prepared  by  heating 
lithium  in  an  iron  dish  very  gently  m  a  slow 
stream  of  nitrogen  (Ouvrard,  Compt.  rend.  1892, 
114,  120;  Guntz,  ibid.  123,  995).  It  is  a 
brownish-red  or  black  spongy  substance,  difficult 
to  obtain  quite  pure  and  is  readily  decomposed 
by  water  or  when  heated  with  hydrogen. 

Lithium  cyanide  is  used  in  X-ray  work. 

Lithium  azoimide  IAN ^^H.  JO,  formed  by 
neutralising  a  solution  of  lithium  hydroxide 
with  azoimide,  HN,,  crystallises  in  colourless, 
lustrous,  hygroeoopic  needles  which  explode 
between  115''-298''  (Dennis  and  Benedict,  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1898, 17.  18 ;  Curtius  and  Bissow, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1898  [ii.]  58,  261). 

Lithium  citrate  LisCgH.O,  is  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  100  parts  of  lithium  carbonate  to 
a  solution  of  186*5  parts  of  citric  acid  (Umney, 
Year-book  of  Pharmacy,  1875,  559).    It  may  be 

Sroduced  as  a  white,  anhydrous,  neutral,  non- 
eliquesoent  powder,  or  in  crystals  containing  4 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  25  parts  of 
cold  water.  The  commercial  salt  usually  con- 
tains salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium, 
and  frequentlv  lithium  carbonate  or  citric  acid, 
and  powdered  lepidotite  or  petalite  (C.  Thomp- 
son, Pharm.  J.  [iii]  13,  783 ;  Dott,  ibid.  1906, 
440).  The  following  salts  of  lithium  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine : — 

Benzoate,  caffeine  sulphonate,  dithiosalicy- 
late,  formate,  guaiacate,  nippurate,  and  iodate 
in  uric  acid  diathesis;  bitartrate,  theobromine 
salicylate,  potassium  tartrate  and  acetate  as 
diuretics;  glycerophosphate  in  neurosthenia ; 
borosulphite,  sulphoichthyolate,  and  sozoiodo- 
late  as  antiseptics  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1898, 
736 ;  Kebler,  Amer.  J.  Pharm.  1899,  57). 

According  to  Vulpian  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1889,  476)  Uthium  saficylate  is  of  greater  effect 
than  sodium  salicylate  in  gout  and  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism. 

Lithium  quinate  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
,  gout  and  analogous  diseases  (Johnson,  J.  Soc. 
'  Chem.  Ind.  1899, 1051).  According  to  Dumesnil 
I  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1906,  326),  Uthium  theo- 
bromine, prepared  by  adding  excess  of  theo- 
I  bromine  to  h'thium  hydroxide  solution,  is  4  or 
I  5  times  as  active  therapeutically  as  the  same 
weight  of  theobromine. 
I       Coal  tar  products  have  largely  superseded 
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lithium  Balis  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism 
and  allied  affections. 

Lithium  salts  react  with  casein  giving  readily 
digestible  compounds  suitable  for  medical 
purposes    (Abel,    J.    Soo.    Ghem.    Ind.    1890, 

Lithium  oxalate  (Foote  and  Andrew,  Amer. 
Chem.  J.  1906, 153),  thymate  (J.  Soc.  Ghem.  Ind. 
1906,  714),  and  the  double  salts  of  lithium  and 
the  acid  salts  of  piperazine  with  oxatic,  tartaric, 
and  citric  acids  (iouL  1897,  758),  are  also  very 
useful  products. 

Double  urinates  (Melikoff  and  Pissarjewsky, 
Ber.  30,  2902 ;  Goninck  and  Ghauvenet,  Bull. 
BeJg.  Boy.  Acad.  1906,  51,  182) ;  lithium  phos- 
phates and  arsenates  (Schulten,  Bull  Soc.  ohim. 
[iu.]  U  479  ;  Ouvrard,  Gompt.  rend.  110,  1333 ; 
Rammelsberg,  Ghem.  Zentr.  1891,  ii.  790; 
Quartaroli,  Gazz.  chim.  ItaL  1907,  L  598); 
ziroonates  (Ouvrard,  Gompt.  rend.  112,  1444; 
Venable  and  Glarke,  Amer.  Ghem.  J.  1896, 434) ; 
borates  (Reischle,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Ghem.  4,  169  ; 
Ghatelier,  Gompt.  rend.  124,  109) ;  aiumino- 
silicates  (Weyberv,  Gentr.  Bilin.  1906,  646); 
platinocyanides  (Reynolds,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1909,  82,  380),  and  tungstates  (Feist,  Ber.  21, 
133)  have  been  prenared.  Lithium  tungsten 
bronze,  LiW^O^.  (Hallopeau,  Gompt.  rend.  127, 
512)  is  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  ^of  lithium 
para-tungstate. 

UTHIUM-DIURETIN.  Trade  name  for  a 
combination  of  theobromine-lithium  and  lithium 
salicylate. 

UTHOFELLIC  ACID  G,4H4.0,  occurs  in  the 
stones  of  intestinal  origin  found  in  the  Benzoar- 
goat,  llama,  and  other  cattle ;  it  is  "probably 
formed  by  reduction  of  cholic  acid  (Fischer, 
Ber.  1914,  2728). 

PreporcUion. — ^The  stone  is  dissolved  in 
methyl  alcohol  and  the  acids  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  light  petroleum.  These  are  dissolved 
in  alkali  and  any  lithobilio  acid  is  thrown  down 
by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride.  On  acidify- 
ing the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Utho- 
feUic  acid  is  precipitated  and  is  recrystalUsed 
from  alcohol  (Jiinger  and  Klases,  Ber.  1896, 
3046),  or  ethyl  acetate  (Fischer,  loc.  tit.) 

Propartieii.-'M.f,  205**  (corr.).  Grystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  with  1  moL  U,0.  Insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether ;  [al||^=  1 3'1 . 
On  boiling  with  alcohol  hydrochloric  acid  gives 
a  lactone,  b.p.  245'*-248716  mm.        I.  S.  M. 

LITHOFRACTEUR  v.  Explosives. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STONE.  A  finegrained 
limestone  of  uniform  texture,  breaking  with  an 
imperfect  conchoidal  fracture,  and  me  from 
spots  and  veins.  It  must  be  compact  enough 
to  take  a  good  polish  and  yet  sufficiently  porous 
to  absorb  the  grease  of  the  draughtsman's 
cravon;  whilst  being  a  limestone  it  can  be 
etched  with  cold  dilute  add.  The  only  stones 
possessing  these  properties  in  a  high  degree  are 
those  from  the  large  quarries  at  Solenhofen  and 
Pappenheim  in  central  Bavaria.  Here  the 
rook  is  a  thin-bedded  limestone  of  Upper 
Jurassic  age.  Two  qualities  are  distinguished — 
a  ^Uowish-drab  and  a  bluish-grey,  the  latter 
bemg  rather  harder  and  more  serviceable. 
They  consist  of  81-96  p.c.  GaGO,,  1-18  p.c. 
MgGOt,  with  small  amounts  of  alumina,  ferric 
oxide,  silica,  &o.     The  quality  of  the  stone 


dependfi,  however,  on  physical  characters 
rather  than  on  chemical  composition.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  nnd  lithographic 
stone  at  other  localities,  more  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  the  most  promising  being  at 
Brandenbuig  in  MeMe  Go.,  Kentucky  (v. 
G.  P.  Merrill,  The  Non-metallio  Minerals,  2nd 
edit.  New  York,  1910).  L.  J.  S. 

LITH0MAR6E.  (SUinmark,  Qer.).  An 
amorphous  substance,  resembling  clay  (kaolinite 
and  halloysite)  in  composition  (hydrated  alu- 
minium Buioate  with  some  iron)  and  in  most  of 
its  physical  properties,  but  firmer  and  more 
compact.  It  occurs  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
basaitio  lavas  of  Antrim,  where  it  is  associated 
with  bole,  bauxite,  and  aluminous  iron-ore. 
Some  of  the  Irish  lithomarge  is  of  lavender 
colour,  with  white  specks  of  bau^te,  whilst 
other  varieties  are  brown  or  blackish.  The 
substance  is  known  to  the  workmen  as  *  marge.* 
It  may  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  the 
basalt,  and  appears  to  resemble  some  of  the 
steatitic  laterites  of  India.  Where  peaty  water 
comes  in  contact  with  the  lithomarge,  it  occa- 
sionally deposits  manffanese  oxide  in  consider- 
able quantity  {v,  P.  Argall,  Joum.  Geo!.  Soc. 
Ireland,  1886,  16,  102;  G.  H.  Kinahan,  iffid. 
307).  The  following  analyses,  I-III,  by 
D.  Jardin,  of  lithomarge  from  Go.  Antrim  are 
quoted  from  G.  A.  J.  Gole,  The  Interbasaltic 
Rocks  (iron  ores  and  bauxites)  of  North-east 
Ireland,  Mem.  GeoL  Surv.  Ireland,  1912.  IV 
is  of  lithomarge  from  Gook^s  Kitchen  mine, 
Gomwall  : 
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4-18 

8-26 
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Lithomarge  occurs  in  several  Gomish  mines ;  a  ' 
fine  yellorah  variety,  with  purple  veins,  being 
found  at  Gook's  Kitchen,  near  Redruth.  Glosely 
allied  to  lithomarge  is  the  iertOolite  of  Saxony, 
formerly  reputed  to  possess  such  powerful 
medicixial  qualities  that  it  was  described  by  old 
writers  as  terra  miraculosa  Saxonim, 

L.  J.  S. 
UTHOPONE.  A  pigment  prepared  by 
strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  zinc  sulphide  and 
barium  sulphate,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions 
of  barium  sulphide  and  zinc  sulphate.  Is  a 
variable  mixture  of  zinc  oxide,  zinc  carbonate, 
zinc  sulphide,  normal  and  basic  zinc  sulphate, 
barium  sulphate  and  carbonate,  with  traces  of 
ferric  oxide,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The 
usual  process  of  manufacture  is  to  heat  heavy 
spar  with  carbon,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water  and 
mix  with  a  solution  of  zinc  vitriol  The  precipi- 
tate is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  mixed  with 
2-3  p.c.  of  sal  ammoniac  and  again  ignited. 
While  hot  it  is  thrown  into  water,  dried,  and 
finely  ground.  Its  value  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  zinc  sulphide  present.  For  methods 
of  analysis  v.  J.  Soc.  Ghem.  Ind.  1902,  1145; 
Austin  and  Keane,  Analyst,  1912,  37,  238.    The 
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foUowing  analjBes  of  different  samples  are  by 
Austin  and  Keane  {loe,  cii.) : 

_  I.         II.       in. 

(Gennan)     (EngllBh) 

BaSO*        .  .     64-36  67-59    72-80 

ZnS  .         .         .     30-98  27-82    2414 

ZnO  .         .         .      0-65      1-82      088 

CaO.  F.Oa,  BaCOa,  &c.      411  277      218 
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Inferior  aualitiea  sometimes  contain  natural 
•  baiytes  which  reduce  the  opacity  and  covering 
power  and  cause  it  to  give  a  yellowish  white  tint 
when  used  in  linoleum.  The  natural  mineral 
may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
the  precipitated  sulphate  appearing  as  a  &ie 
powder  composed  of  minute  crystals  of  uniform 
size  whereas  the  natural  barytes  consists  of 
transparent  irregular  fragments  of  larger  size 
(Stewart,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1920,  39,  188T.). 
For  conditions  determininff  the  resistance  of 
lithopone  to  change  in  suzOight  in  presence  of 
moisture,  due,  it  is  surmised,  to  a  dissociation 
of  the  illuminated  surface  with  liberation  of 
metallic  zinc  of  a  grey  colour,  see  Steinau. 
Chem.  Zeit.  1921,  45,  741. 

LITMUS.  Towmud  en  pain.  This  colour- 
ing  matter  is  well  known  to  the  chemist,  since 
white  paper  impregnated  with  its  solution  in  a 
slightly  acid  or  alkaline  condition  has  long  been 
employed,  under  the  name  of  red  ana  blue 
litmus-paper,  to  indicate  the  presence,  in  any 
solution,  of  alkalis  or  acids  respectively.  Alkalis 
change  the  colour  of  red  litmus-paper  to  blue, 
acids  turn  blue  litmus-paper  red..  In  alkalimetry 
litmus  tincture  was  formerly  the  most  generally 
adopted  indicator.  This  use  depends  upon  the 
faet  that  the  free  colouring  matter  of  litmus  is 
red,  whereas  its  alkali  salts  are  blue. 

Commercial  litmus  has  the  form  of  small  pale 
bhie  cubes,  composed  essentially  of  gypeum  and 
chalk  mixed  with  but  comparatively  Bttle  colour- 
ing  matter,  which  is  largely  present  in  the  form 
of  a  lake. 

It  is  said  to  be  prepared,  chiefly  in  Holland, 
from  various  species  of  lichens,  e,g,  Lecanora 
Utrtarea,  Rorr^  tinctoiia,  &c.,  the  same,  in- 
deed, as  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  orehil 
{q.v,).  Under  the  combined  influence  of  am- 
monia and  atmospheric  oxygen  the  proximate 
principles  contained  in  them  lichens  3aeld 
orcein,  the  alkali  salts  of  which  are  purple 
(orohil) ;  but  if  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate 
wpresent  at  the  same  time,  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds further,  and  ultimately  aaoliimin  (the  I 
eok>uring  matter  of  litmus),  the  alkali  salts  of 
which  are  blue,  is  produced. 

According  to  Q^lis  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  24,  277  ; 
Revue  Sclent.  6,  60),  litmus  may  be  prepared  as 
follows.  Orehil-weed  is  ground  and  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  then 
repeatedly  moistened  with  urine  saturated  with 
ammonium  carbonate  or  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  this  salt ;  the  mass  soon  acquires  a 
brownish-red  colour  (3  days),  which  gradually 
becomes  purple  (20-25  days),  and  finally  blue 
(30  days),  yieldixig  a  litmus  of  the  best  onalitv 
in  40  days.  The  pulpy  mass  is  mixea  with 
chalk  and  gypsum,  then  moulded  in  the  form  of 
cubes,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

By  modifying  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia 


upon  oreinol,  through  the  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate,  De  Luynes  also  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing  the  colouring  matter  of  litmus  (Oompt. 
rend.  69,  49 ;  DmgL  poly.  J.  174*  61 ;  (3hem. 
Zcntr.  1866,  127  ;  J.  1864,  561).  A  mixture  of 
1  part  oreinol,  26  parts  oryst.  sodium  carbonate, 
5  parts  water,  and  5  parts  ammonia  solution, 
was  heated  to  eO^-SO*'  for  4-6  days  with  frequent 
agitation.  On  diluting  the  blue  solution  thus 
obtained  and  acidifying  slightly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  colouring  matter  was  precipi- 
tated. On  washing  and  drying,  it  assumaa  a 
metallic  lustre.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readilv  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

In  making  a  litmus  solution  to  be  employed 
as  indicator,  the  commereial  litmus  is  extracted 
with  boiling  water,  the  filtered  solution  is 
slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  then  carefully 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  boiled  to  expel 
any  excess  of  the  latter.  Kept  for  any  length- 
ened period  in  stoppered  bottles,  the  solution 
becomes  decolorised  in  consequence  of  a  reduc- 
tive fermentation ;  on  exposure  to  air,  however, 
the  original  colour  is  restored.  This  defect  is 
prevented  by  saturating  the  solution  with 
sodium  chloride  (Reichelt).  Compare  also 
Bellamy,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [v.]  18,  433.)  A  dry 
litmus-extract  may  be  prepared  according  to 
Vogel  in  the  following  manner  {Qnd,  46,  64,  70  ; 
Chem.  News,  1864,  205).  Twenty  grams 
powdered  commereial  litmus  are  twice  digested, 
each  time  with  150  c.c.  cold  distilled  water. 
The  second  solution,  which  is  alone  emploved, 
is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which 
is  sliffhtly  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  then 
mixed  with  the  other.  The  purplish  solution 
thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  dr^ess  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  granular  amorphous  mass 
is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ready  for  dissolving 
in  water  when  required. 

For  the  emplo3rment  and  characteristics  of 
litmus  as  an  indicator  v.  R.  T.  Thomson  (J.  Soc. 
Cliem.  Ind.  6, 198) ;  also  art.  AdDDOTBT,  vol.  i. ; 
Manh  (Cliem.  News,  61,  2);  Berthelot  (Ann. 
Cliim.  Phys.  [vii.]  25,  39) ;  Ronde  (Pharm.  Zeit. 
41,  736);  Lescouer  (Compt.  rend.  123,  811); 
Luttke  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.  31,  692) ;  Foerster 
{ibid,  28,  428) ;  Glaser  {ibid,  38,  273). 

Litmus  exhibits  a  characteristic  absorption 
spectrum.  Ether  extracts  it  from  an  acid  solu- 
tion, and  forms  a  vellow  liquid,  which  absOTbs 
the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  to  a 
point  midway  between  D  and  £.  If  the  solution 
is  coloured  blue  by  adding  a  drop  of  ammonia, 
an  absorption-band  is  formed,  commencing  at  D, 
where  it  is  extremely  black,  and  gnulually 
Hifniniwhfag  to  £.  A  blue  aqueous  commercial 
solution  shows  a  well-marked  absorption-band 
at  D.  Addition  of  acid  changes  the  colour  to 
red,  the  band  at  I)  disappears,  and  the  spectrum 
now  resembles  that  of  oBnolin,  the  colouring 
matter  of  red  wine  (A.  H.  Allen,  Com.  Oig. 
Analysis,  325).  (Compare  also  Vogel,  Praktische 
Spectralanalyse,  1877,  269.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  colour- 
ing matters  contained  in  litmus  is  very  meagre. 
G^^lis  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  27,  477)  extracted  from 
it  several  colouring  matters  in  the  foUowing 
manner.  After  extracting  commereial  litmus 
with  water,  the  insoluble  residue  is  boiled  with 
dilute  caustic  alkali  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate.  The  blue 
Digitized  by  VJViVJV  IC 
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precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation  until  it 
DeginB  to  diasolye  and  colour  the  wash-water. 
It  is  then  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
exposed  to  air  until  free  from  excess  of  H,S, 
cofieoted  on  a  filter  and  digested  with  dilute 
ammonia  to  extract  the  colouring  matter.  On 
adding  acid  to  the  filtered  solution  the  main 
portion  of  the  litmus  colouring  matters  is  thrown 
down  as  a  red  flocculent  precipitate.  The 
filtrate  from  this  contains  a  very  small  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  (a). 

9n  extracting  the  dried  red  precipitate  with 
ether  and  leaving  the  orange  solution  to  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  it  yields  a  bright-red  resi- 
due (iS)  containing  crystalline  needles.  This 
product  ia  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  abo  in  alkalis  with  a  violet  colour. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  ether  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  on  allowing  the  blood-red  solution 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  it  yields  a  large 
.quantity  of  a  reddish-purple  product  (y)  having 
a  bronze  lustre.  Tlus  represents  the  colouring 
matter  most  abundant  in  litmus. 

The  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether,  contains  another  product 
(S)  which  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  from  which  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  acids.  The  three  products 
p,  y,  and  S,  appear  to  contain  nitrogen. 

An  examination  of  litmus  was  made  in 
1840  by  Kane  (Royal  Soc.  Trans.  1840,  298 ; 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [iiL]  2,  129;  Annalen,  39, 
67 ;  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1841,  569),  who  isolated 
from  it  the  chief  and  characteristio  colouring 
matters  azoliimin  and  ervthrolitmin,  together 
with  eryihroletn  and  spaniditmin. 

According  to  Kane,  finely  powdered  com- 
mercial litmus  is  extracted  with  boiling  water. 
Most  of  the  oolourinff  matter  remains  in  the 
form  of  an  insoluble  lake  in  the  residue,  to  which 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  till  eflfervesoence 
ceases  and  the  mixture  is  stronsly  acid.  The 
insoluble  matter  mixed  up  with  liberated  colour- 
ing-matter is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  free 
from  acid,  dried,  and  extracted  with  boiling 
alcohoL  The  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  from 
an  insoluble  reddish-brown  mass  (impure  azo- 
litmin)  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  is  digested  with  warm  ether  until  it 
becomes  no  longer  coloured.  On  distilling  the 
filtered  ethereal  solution,  erythroUin  is  left  as  a 
purple  semi-fluid  oily  substance.  That  portion 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  is  insoluble  in 
ether  consists  of  erythrolitmin. 

The  above-mentioned  impure  azolitm^n  is 
purified*  either  by  dissolving  it  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  very  dilute 
ammonia,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
neutralising  any  residual  ammonia  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  with  alcohol 
until  free  from  ammonium  chloride  and  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  represents 
purified  ctzolUmin, 

The  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  deeply 
coloured  solution  obtained  in  the  first  instance 
bv  boilirg  the  commercial  litmus  with  water  and 
filtering,  is  isolated  as  foUows.  The  solution  is 
precipitated  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  the  purple 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  well  washecU  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  decomposed  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  mixture  of  lead  sulphide  and 
liberated  colouring  matter  thus  obtained  is  well 


washed  and  digested  with  warm  dilute  ammonia ; 

the  filtered  d^p-blue  solution  is  evaporated  to 

dryness,  the  residue  is  moistened  with  hydro- 

'  chloric  acid,  washed  free  from  ammonium  chlo- 

'  ride  and  any  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with 

'  warm  idcohoL    The  residual  deep  brownish-red 

powder  consists  usually  of  nearly  pure  azolitmin, 

more  rarely  of  spaniolitmin,  a  substance  very 

similar  to  azolitmin,  but  which  does  not  contain 

nitrogen. 

Since  spaniolitmin  occurs  so  rarely  in  litmus, 
and  erythrolein  is  coloured  reddish -purple  and 
not  blue  by  alkalis,  Kane  considers  azolitmin 
and  erythrolitmin  to  be  the  essential  colouring 
matters  of  litmus,  in  which  they  are  combined 
with  ammonia,  potash,  and  lime,  and  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  chalk,  gypsum,  &c. 

Azolitmin  is  a  deep  browmsh-red  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions 
with  a  pure  blue  colour.    Its  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion gives  with  metallic  salt  solutions  blue  or 
purple  precipitates  according  as  thev  are  more 
or  less  oasic  in  character.    iCane^s  formula  for 
i  it  is  G^HjoNO.,  but  Gerhardt  considers  it  is 
I  best  represented  by  0^11^04.    It  differs  from 
!  all  the  other  colouring  matters   Isolated  from 
!  litmus  by  containing  nitrogen..    Grerhardt  con- 
sidered it  to  be  derived  from  orcinol,  possibly  in 
accordance  with  the  following  equation  : 

C,H,0,-fNH,-f30=C,H^04-l-H,0 

or  from  orcein  thus  C^H^O.-f  0=C7H,N0|. 

If  the  percentage  composition  assigned  to 
this  substance  is  correct,  the  explanation  of 
the  part  played  by  the  necessary  alksline  car- 
bonate in  the  "manufacture  of  utmus  may  be 
that  it  facilitates  and  increases  the  oxidation 
of  the  orcinol,  so  that  the  orcein  at  first  formed 
is  changed  into  azolitmin  (Gerhardt,  Ch.  Org. 
3,  816). 

Scheitz  (Zeitflch.  anal  Chem.  1910,  49,  73C) 
has  isolated  from  litmus  a  blue  colouring 
matter  distinct  from  azolitmin  in  qusntity 
equivalent  to   1*5  p.'C.   of  the  weight  of  the 

Eurified    material.     It    consists    of    a    bright 
rown  powder  soluble  in  formic  acid,  pyridine, 
and  ammonia,  forming  a  bluish -violet  solution 
j  with  the  last-named  solvent.    It  absorbs  am- 
;  monia  gas  with  production  of  a  dark  blue  am- 
monia compound,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  a 
reddish  solution.    This  ammonia  compound  is 
!  a  more  delicate  indicator  than  the  corresponding 
'  derivative  of  azolitmin. 

Efythrolltmin,  which  also  constitutes   one 

of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  litmus, 

is  a   bright-red  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 

I  water  and  in  ether.    It  is  abundantly  soluble 

I  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be  crystallised 

in  the  form  of  dark-red  granular  crystals.     In 

strong  caustic  potash  it  dissolves  with  a  blue 

colour.    With  ammonia  it  forms  a  blue  com- 

I  pound  which  curiously  enough  is  totally  insoluble 

1  in  water.    With  metallic  salts  it  forms  lakes 

of  a  fine  purple  colour.    According  to  Kane 

,  its  formula  is  Ci|Ht,Og,  and  he  considers  it 

I  to  be  an  oxidation  product  of  his  erythroleic 

I  acid  (CxaHgtO^)  obtained  from  orchiL 

I       Erythrolein  forms  a  crimson  semi-fluid  mass, 

,  almost  iiLsoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and 

in  alcohol  with  a  red  colour,  and  in  ammonia 

J  with  a  purple  coIq3f|ttizeWi^l^  metallic  salts  it 
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gives  purple  lakes.  Kane  gives  its  formula  as 
CxjHjjOj.  Its  general  properties  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  above-mentioned  erythro- 
lelc  acid. 

Spaniolitmln  occtirs  but  rarely  in  litmus, 
hence  its  name.  It  is  a  bright-red  substance, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in 
aJkalis  with  a  blue  colour  and  gives  lakes  very 
similar  to  those  of  azolitmin.  Kane's  formula 
for  it  is  CjH^O,. 

Under  the  influence  of  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  colouring  matters  of  litmus  are  decolorised, 
Kane*s  idea  being,  that  a  colourless  hydrogen 
sulphide  compound  is  thus  formed.  {V.  also 
Makguti,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [iii.]  37,  206 ;  Vogel, 
J.  pr.  Ohem.  [iL]  16,  311.)  Nascent  hydrogen, 
and  other  reducing  agents  such  as  ferrous 
and  stannous  oxide,  &c.,  decolorise  them  by  re- 
duction in  the  ordinary  manner.  Azolitmin  thus 
yields  colourless  leucazolUmin,  which,  however, 
rapidly  oxidises  and  becomes  coloured  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  If  stannous  chloride  is  added  to 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  azolitmin,  purple- 
coloured  stannous-azolitmin  is  precipitated ;  if 
this  is  boiled  with  slightly  acidulated  water  there 
is  formed  the  colourless  compound  of  stannic 
oxide  with  leucazolitmln,  which,  if  exposed  to 
air,  changes  into  the  bright  scarlet  stannic- 
azoUtmin. 

Deoxidising  agents  such  as  sulphurous  acid 
and  sulphites  do  not  decolorise  the  colouring- 
matters  of  litmus. 

AzoUtmin  and  erythrolitmin,  suspended  in 
water  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  are  decolorised  and  give  yellow  chlorine 
derivatives,  ehlorazolitmin  ,and  chlarerythro- 
litmin,  substances  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
^in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  alkalis. 

In  his  earliest  memoir,  Kane  (Annalen,  36, 
324)  mentions  that  on  heating  the  colouring 
matters  of  litmus  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum, 
a  red  vapour  is  given  o£f  which  condenses  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  scales  (atmdrythrin)  soluble 
in  alcohoL  When  heated  alone,  this  substance 
is  not  produced.  Although  Kane  makes  no 
subsequent  mention  of  this  body  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  indirubin  or  even  indigotin,  since  at  a 
later  date,  Wartha  (Ber.  9,  217)  states  that  he 
found  some  samples  of  litmus  to  contain  indi- 
gotin, recognisable  by  the  violet  vapour  given  off 
on  heating  a  few  cubes  of  the  commercial  pro- 
duct in  a  test  tube.  Its  presence  may  have  been 
due  to  the  use  of  upine  containing  indoxyl  in  the 
prei>aration  of  the  litmus. 

Wartha  (i.c.)  gives  the  following  results  of 
his  examination  of  litmus.  The  commercial 
product  is  well  shaken  up  with  alcohol;  the 
filtered  purple  solution  thus  obtained  has  a 
green  fluorescence,  and  exhibits  in  the  spectro- 
scope a  characteristic  absorption  band  in  the 
green  with  an  almost  total  absorption  of  the 
violet  end.  The  colouring  matter  (a)  itself  is 
obtained  on  evaporating  the  solution. 

The  litmus  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  is 
digested  for  24  hours  with  distilled  water,  and 
the  filtered  deep-coloured  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  extract  thus  obtained  is 
repeatedly  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  con- 
taining a  little  glacial  acetic  acid  and  again 
evaporated,  so  that  all  traces  of  water  may  be 
removed,  and  there  finally  remains  a  brown 
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powdery  mass.  Otf  extracting  this  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  a  large  quantity  of  a  scarlet 
substance  (b)  is  dissolved.  It  is  similar  to 
orcein  and  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  a  reddish- 
purple  colour.  ^That  portion  of  the  brown  pow- 
der which  is  insoluble  in  the  acidified  alcohol  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  filtered  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol  and  evaporated  in 
order  to  expel  all  traces  of  acetic  acid.  The  re- 
sidual brown  powder,  which  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  reddish- brown  colour,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  is  the  purified  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive  colouring  matter  of  litmus  (c). 
Its  alkaline  solution  is  blue,  its  aluminium  and 
tin  lakes  are  violet,  and  its  calcium  and  barium 
lakes  blue.  It  appears  to  be  very  similar  to 
Kane's  azoUtmin,  but  it  is  said  not  to  contain 
nitrogen.  The  vield  of  these  various  colouring 
matters  is  as  follows :  (a)  2*3  p.c,  (&)  3*4  p.c, 
(c)  5-7  p.c.  (MitcheU,  Chem.  News,  1876, 140)» 

An  examination  of  the  colouring  matters  of 
litmus  was  also  made  by  Rochleder  and  Skraup 
(Wien.  Anz.  1874,  118;  Chem.  Zentr.  1874, 
424).  Other  references  are  Magner,  J.  Pharm. 
Chem.  12, 418 ;  Desfosses,  ibid.  14, 487  ;  Peretti, 
ibid,  14,  539. 

Of  interest  also  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is  the  fact  that  when  ethyl-amino- 
orsellinio  acid  is  oxidised  bv  air  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion it  yields  an  orange-coloured  dye  possessing 
basic  properties  (Heinrich  and  Dorscnky,  Ber. 
1904,  37, 1416). 

A  peculiar  blue  colouring  matter  similar  to 
litmus,  and  called  Ummesd  en  drapeaux,  has 
long  been  manufactured  at  Grand-Gallargues, 
D^partement  du  Gard,  France,  from  the  Oroion 
tindorium    belonging    to    the    Euphorbiacece, 
Coarse  linen  cloth  is  steeped  in  the  deep  bluish- 
green  sap  expressed  from  the  berries  and  the 
tops  of  the  plant,  then  dried  quickly  in  the  open 
air,  and  exposed  for  I-l|  hours  between  layers 
of  straw  to  the  ammoniacal  vapours  of  lant  or 
horse-dung  {aluminadon),  care  being  taken  not 
to  submit  them  to  this  influence  too  long.    The 
cloth  thus  acquires  a  deep-blue  colour.    It  is 
then  steeped  in  the  sap  a  second  time  and  dried 
in  air  till  it  acquires  a  purple  or  dull  green. 
These  blue  cloths  are  used  by  the  Dutch  farmers 
for  making  an  infusion  with  which  to  impart  a 
I  red  colour  to  the  outside  of  their  cheese,  the 
I  blue  being  changed  to  red  by  the  lactic  and 
I  butyric  acids  of  the  cheese. 
I       According  to  Joly  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [iii.]  6, 
I  111)  the  colouring  matter  pervades  the  entire 
1  plant  and  is  reaidily  extracted  therefrom   bv 
'  water  heated  to  50**-60®.    On  being -evaporated, 
I  an  azure-blue  resinous  mass  remains.    Acids 
I  change  the  blue  colour  of  its  aqueous  solution 
1  red,  and  this  blue  is  not  restored  by  alkalis,  the 
'  colour  becoming  thereby  rather  ffreenish.    It  is, 
therefore,  probably  quite  distinct  from  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  litmus.  Possibly  it  is  identical  with 
the  blue  colouring  matter  which  can  be  extracted 
from  another  pUnt  belonging  to  the  Kuphor- 
biaeecBf  viz.  Mercurialis  perennis.       A.  G.  P. 
LIVER-BLENDE  v.  Zinc- blends. 
LIVER   OF   SULPHUR.     Hcpar  avlphuri; 
potassa    8ulphur<Ua.    This    compound    consists 
,  of  a  mixture  of  salts  of  potassium,  chiefly  the 
i  higher  sulphide,  and  is  prepared  by  fusing  in  a 
■  clay  crucible  a  quantity  of  potassium  carbonate 
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with  half  its  weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  fused  mass  is  poured  out  on  a  greased 
flagstone  and  allowed  to  solidify,  when  it 
assumes  a  liver-brown  colour ;  hence  its  name. 
It  is  alkaline,  and  acrid  to  the  taste,  .and  when 
quite  dry  is  inodorous;  but  when  moist  it 
smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  medicme,  it  is  given  internally  in  cases  of 
lepra  and  psoriasis ;  whilst  externally  it  is  used  in 
the  form  of  lotions,  baths ;  as  ointment  in  chronic 
skin-diseases,  such  as  eczema,  scabies,  and  pity- 
riass.    It  is  also  largely  used  as  a  plant-sprav. 

LIXIVIATION.  Liziviation  is  the  appUoa- 
tion  of  a  liquid,  generally  water,  to  solid  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  soluble  part. 
For  instance,  the  preparation  of  pearl-ash  by 
dissolving  out  the  potassium  carbonate  from 
the  wooa  ashes,  and  the  preparation  of  sodium 
nitrate  from  the  crude  nitrate,  of  beet  sugar  by 
Schiitzenbach's  process,  are  all  appUcations  of 
water  to  extract  the  soluble  part.  The  extrac- 
tion of  gold  from  the  tailings  obtained  from  the 
stamp  batteries,  by  means  of  dilute  potassium 
cyanide  solution  in  the  presence  of  air,'  affords 
another  example  of  the  process  of  lixiviation. 

In  carrying  out  this  process  on  a  commercial 
scale,  three  things  are  sought  to  be  attained : 
First,  that  the  residue  should  be  completely 
exhausted  of  soluble  matter ;  second,  that  the 
solution  obtained  should  be  nearly  saturated; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  process  should  be  con- 
tinuous. A  series  of  tanks  is  therefore  pro- 
vided, standing  at  the  same  level,  and  provided 
with  fake  bottoms  covered  with  a  filtering  bed, 
and  with  connecting  tubes,  pumps,  and  so  on. 
Each  of  these  tanks  contains  the  substance  to 
be  lixiviated,  and  the  water  travels  from  tank  to 
tank,  increasing  in  saturation. 

The  process  is  so  arranged  that  at  any  given 
moment  a  nearly  saturated  liquor  is  passing 
over  AfreJth  supply  of  the  substance,  while  clean 
water  is  running  through  the  nearly  exhausted 
residue.  When  the  residue  in  any  tank  Ui  com- 
pletely exhausted  it  is  removed,  fresh  stuff  put 
in,  and  that  tank  made  the  last  of  the  series. 
In  some  cases  a  pump  is  necessary  between  each 
tank  to  pump  the  liquid  from  beneath  the  false 
bottom  into  the  next  tank. 

If  the  solution  formed  is  of  high  sp.gr.,  so 
much  pumping  is  not  necessary.  One  detailed 
descrijption  wm  suffice.  In  the  preparation  of 
soda  by  the  Leblano  process,  the  black  ash 
(roughly  sneaking,  soluble  sodium  carbonate 
and  insoluble  calcium  sulphide)  is  lixiviated. 
For  this  purpose,  four  or  more  iron  tanks  are 
used,  built  side  by  side,  each  about  10  feetx 
10  feetx 6  feet.  Each  tank  has  a  false  bottom 
of  perforated  iron  plates,  and  a  large  cook  in  the 
bottom,  by  which  all  the  liquor  it  contains  can 
be  run  off.  It  has  also  an  overflow  pipe,  rising 
from  below  the  false  bottom  and  communicating 
with  the  next  tank,  and  a  second  overflow  pipe 
which  communicates  with  a  trough  outside. 
The  first  tenk  is  connected  with  the  last  by  a 
pipe.  Any  of  these  pipes  can  be  closed  by 
plugs  or  cooks.  Suppose  the  process  to  be  in 
full  working  order.  Fresh  black  ash,  broken  in 
large  lump,  has  been  placed  in  tank  4,  on  a 
bed  of  omders  laid  over  the  false  bottom. 
Tanks  3  and  2  contain  partially  exhausted 
black  ash,  and  tank  1  completely  exhausted 
black  ash  (tank  waste).     The  overflow  pipe 
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between  3  and  4  is  opened,  and  a  pump  con- 
nected with  1,  which  pumps  the  liquor  over  into 
2.  It  flows  from  2  to  3,  from  3  to  4,  until  4 
is  fulL  Tank  1  is  now  cut  off,  emptied,  cleaned, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  black  ash  put  in.  While 
this  is  going  on,  fresh  water  is  flowing  into  2, 
and  sufficiently  saturated  liquor  flowing  away 
from  4  by  the  outside  overflow  pipe.  4  is 
now  connected  with  1.  The  liquor  is  pumped 
out  of  2  into  3,  flows  from  3  to  4,  from  4  to  1. 
When  2  is  empty  of  liquor  it  is  in  the  same  way 
cleaned  out,  and  a  freish  chai*ge  put  in,  and  so 
the  Uxiviation  is  kept  continuous,  strong  soda 
solution  running  off  at  one  end,  and  exhausted  ' 
tenk  waste  being  removed  at  the  other. 

LOADSTONE.  A  name  applied  to  those 
specimens  of  the  mineral  magnetite  (^.t*.)  which 
are  magnetic  with  polarity,  and  are  thus  capable 
of  orienteting  themselvesrwhen  freely  suspended. 
All  specimens  of  magnetite  are  readily  attracted 
by  a  magnet,  but  only  few  exhibit  polarity  in 
their  natural  stete.  Such  specimens  are  found 
in  exposed  situations  in  n\ountainous  distriote, 
e.g,  in  the  Ural  and  Harz  Mountains,  where  they 
have  no  doubt  been  magnetised  by  the  electric 
discharges  of  lightning.  Such  stones  were  at 
an  early  period  mount^  in  iron  frames  and  used 
as  natural  magneto.  For  historical  detoils,  see 
William  Gilbert,  Be  Magneto  (1600;  English 
edition  with  notes  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  1900). 
S.  P.  Thompson  on  Petrus  Peregrinus*s  Epistola 
de  Magneto  (Proc.  British  Acad.  1907,  vol.  ii.). 

L.  J.  S. 

LOBELAGRIN  v.  Lobku^. 

LOBELIA,  Indian  tobacco  (LobiUe  enfiie, 
Fr. ;  Lobdiakraut,  Ger.).  The  official  lobelia, 
Lobelia  inflata,  was  described  by  Linnsens  in 
1741  (Aote  Soo.  Reg.  Scient.  Upsal.  1746)  from 
specimens  cultivatMl  by  himself,  but  he  does 
not  ascribe  to  it  any  medicinal  properties.  It 
is  an  annual  herbaceous,  somewhat  pubescent 
plimt,  atteining  a  hei^t  of  from  9  to  18  inchesy 
with  inconspicuous  bluish  racemose  inflorescence. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  portions  of  N. 
America,  and  is  cultivated  in  European  gardens 
(Fluck.  a  Hanb.  399;  Bentl.  a.  Trim.  162). 
According  to  J.  U.  and  C.  G.  Lloyd  (Pharm.  J. 
[iiLI  17,  666),  the  first  to  employ  lobelia  in 
medicine  was  Thomson,  an  American  herbalist 
of  some  notorie^  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Indians,  although  they  made  use 
of  the  great  lobelia,  L.  ^fmhUitica  (Ldnn.),  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  L,  i^flata,  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  and  as  one  of  ito  names 
would  imply.  The  drug  only  gradually  came 
into  favour  as  an  article  of  nuUeria  medica,  and 
it  forms  the  ethereal  tincture  of  the  British 
PharmaoopcBia  (1914).  The  herb  should  be 
gathered  when,  after  flowering,  some  of  the 
capNSules  have  become  inflated.  In  ph^ological 
action,  lobelia  resembles  tobacco.  It  is  an  acrid 
narcotic  poison,  but  in  small  doses  is  expectorant 
or  emetic  and  is  employed  in  spasmodic  asthma 
and  diseases  of  the  respiratorv  organs.  The 
seed  is  more  active  than  the  herb,  but  the  latter 
IB  almost  exclusively  employed  in  medicine. 

The  plant  was  investigated  by  Colhoun  in 
1834  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [iL]  20,  546),  but  the 
first  definite  resulto  were  obteined  by  Proctor 
(Ainer.  J.  Pharm.  9,  98 ;  13,  1).  The  seed  was 
exhausted  with  spirit  conteining  a  little  acetic 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
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mixed  with  magnesia  and  extracted  with  ether. 
On  evaporating  the  ether  an  acrid  alkaloidal 
Bubfltanoe,  lobdine^  remained,  which  by  con- 
Teraion  into  aoetate  and  treatment  with  animal 
charooal,  was  obtained  in  a  purer  form.  Lobelia 
was  fnrther  studied  by  Fereira  (Mai.  Med. 
2nd  ed.  2,  684),  Reinsch  (Pharm.  J.  [L]  3,  128), 
Bastick  (ibid,  [i.]  10»  217),  F.  F.  Mayer  (Amer. 
J.  Pharm.  37,  209),  Richardson  (ibid,  [iv.]  2, 
203),  Lewis  (Pharm.  J.  [iiL]  8,  661),  Dragendorff 
and  Rosen  (Chem.  Zentr.  1886,  873),  J.  U.  and 
C.  G.  Lloyd  (Pharm.  J.  [iii]  17,  566,  686,  1037 ; 
18,  136),  Dresser  (Arch.  exp.  Path  u.  Pharm. 
26,  237),  Wicland  (Ber.  1921,  64,  1784). 

Lcbeline,  according  to  J.  U.  and  C.  Q.  Llovd, 
is  a  colourless,  odourless,  amorphous  powder, 
extremely  active,  a  very  small  quantity  of  its 
solution  applied  to  the  tongue  causing  immediate 
Yomiting.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether, 
bensene,  carbon  disulphide;  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  Oxidised  by  permanganate,  it  yields 
benzoic  acid  (Pachkis  and  Smits,  Monatsh. 
11,  131).  Salts  of  lobeline  are  soluble  in  water 
or  alcohol,  but,  excepting  the  acetate,  not  in 
carbon  disulphide.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
precipitated  by  alkalis  and  alkaloidal  reagents. 
Its  hydrochloride  can  be  removed  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  repeated  agitation  with 
chloroform,  and  its  final  purification  can  be 
effected  by  crystaDisation  from  alcohol,  bensene, 
or  ether.   Gives  a  crystalline  platinochloride. 

Lobeline,  which,  according  to  Dresser,  is  the 
only  active  constituent  of  lobelia,  has  the 
formula  CtaH^tOgN  (Wieland,  ^.c).  It  crystal- 
lises in  broad  colourless  needles,  m.p,  130^-131'' ; 
[a1p^=— 42*86''  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  sul- 
phate, nitrate,  bromide,  and  chloride  are  placed 
in  order  of  increasing  solubility  in  water ;  they 
are  dystalline  neutral  salts.  The  base  is 
inonaddic.  It  ia  readily  bydrolysed  to  aceto- 
phenone.  Contains  no  ketonio  or  hydroxy 
groups ;  the  lactone  ring  and  methoxy  group  are 
absent.  The  nitrogen  atom  appears  to  be  in 
the  tertiary  form. 

Lobeline  appears  to  occur  in  the  plant  in 
combination  with  lobelic  acid.  It  is  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  decoction  of  lobelia  by  copper 
sulphate,  and  may  be  separated  by  treatment 
witn  hydroffen  sulphide  and  extraction  with 
ether.  Small  acioular  crystals,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether. 

Lobdidine  Ct^tfOvN  is  isolated  from  the 
final  ethereal  mother  liquors  obtained  during 
the  preparation  of  lobeline,  in  the  form  of  small 
irregular  prisms,  m.p.  106^  Its  hydrochloride 
has  m.p.  166°  (decomp.). 

IX>BIN0L.  A  poisonous,  unsaturated  phenol, 
having  two  hydroinrl  groups  in  the  ortho  posi- 
tion, isolated  by  McNair  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 
1921,  43, 169)  from  the  bark  of  Rhus  diverailoba. 
An  amber-red  oily  liquid  giving  acetyl  and 
benzoyl  and  other  derivatives. 

LODAL.  Trade  name  for  6-7-dimethoxy- 
,  2-metbyl-3-4-d]hydroiM>quinolinium  chloride 

Used  in  medicine  as  a  pressor  substance. 
.   LOBSS   (Ger.    LdM).     A    pale   buff-yellow. 


porous,  friable,  fine-grained  material  occurring 
m  certain  regions  as  extensive  deposits,  which 
are  probably  in  most  oases  of  ssolian  (wind-borne) 
origm.  It  consists  of  minute  angular  grains 
of  quartz  ^nd  other  rock-forming  minerals, 
flakes  of  mica  without  definite  orientation  (in 
rocks  of  aqueous  origin  the  flakes  of  mica  lie 
parallel  to  the  bedding  planes),  and  clayey  and 
calcareous  material  in  varying  proportions.  It 
therefore  varies  between  wide  limits  in  chemical 
composition  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
analyses :  I  and  II,  Loess  from  the  Mississippi 
valley;  on  material  dried  at  100%  the  H,0 
includes  H  from  the  organic  matter  (T.  O. 
Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury,  6th  Ann  Rep. 
U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1884-86).  UI,  Adobe  from 
Santa  F«,  New  Mexico;  also  CI  0-34.  IV,  Adobe 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  also  CI  Oil  (III 
and  IV  by  L.  G.  Eakins,  quoted  by  I.  C.  Russell, 
GeoL  Mag.  1899).  V,  Loess  from  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine  (G.  Bisohof,  Chem.  Geol.  1866;  stated 
as  CaCO,  17-63,  MgCO,  3-02,  MgO  0-21).  VI, 
'Black-earth*  (chernozem)  from  Russia  (R. 
Phillips  in  R.  I.  Murohison,  Geology  of  Russia, 
1846 ;  also  CI  1*7,  traces  of  humic  acid,  SO,). 
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When  rubbed  between  the  finsers  the  material 
is  soft  and  friable  with  a  harsn  feeling;  but, 
owing  to  its  homogeneity  and  lack  of  bedding, 
it  can  stand  up  as  vertical  cliffs  some  hundreds 
of  feet  in  height.  Loess  is  of  wide  distribution 
in  the  Rhine  valley,  and  extends  through  central 
Europe  and  Asia  into  China;  in  the  latter 
country  reaching  its  maximum  development 
and  forming  in  places  deposits  of  over  1000  feet 
in  thickness.  Throughout  the  Mississippi  valley 
it  is  also  a  common  surface  deposit ;  and  a  very 
similar  material,  known  as  cukbe,  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  south- 
western United  States  and  Mexico.  The 
material  is  much  used  for  brick  making,  especially 
the  sun-dried  bricks  of  primitive  peoples  (hence 
the  name  adobe,  which  means  in  Spanish  a  sun- 
dried  brick).  The  more  calcareous  varieties  are 
used  for  mortars  and  cements.  When  con- 
taining much  organic  matter  it  forms  a  fertile 
soU,  e.g.  the  well-known  black-earth  or  dtemozem 
(tchemozem)  of  south  Russia. 

For  further  analyses,  see  H.  G.  Schering, 
Chemische  Untersuchungen  iiber  Loss  und 
Lehm,  Diss.  Freiburff..i..Br.  1900  ;  P.  Werling, 
Chemische  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Loss  der 
Pampas-Formation  Argentiniens,  Diss.  Freiburg- 
IBr.  1911.  Digitized  by  VJ^^gK- 
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LOGWOOD.  Logwood  or  Campeachy  wood 
is  one  of  the  most  important  dyestuffs,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  very  largely  employed. 
Although  for  a  long  time  it  has  sucoessrally 
competed  with  the  artificial  colouring  matters, 
its  supremacy  as  a  cotton  dye  has  been  affected 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  introduction  of 
the  sulphide  blacks. 

Logwood  appears  to  have  been  first  imported 
into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  has  been  cultivated 
in  Jamaica  from  the  year  1715.  In  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  its  employment  as  a  dye  was 
pr\»hibited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  wood  were  burned*  because  it  \ 
was  said  to  produce  fugitive  colours. 

It  is  derived  from  the  HdBmatoxylon  campeehia' 
num  (Linn.),  a  tree  which  belongs  to  the  family 
CcualpiniacecB,  and  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
pckrt  of  South  America  and  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  also  grows  in  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  and  trials  indicate  that  this  wood  is 
of  good  quality  (private  communication). 

Logwood  usually  comes  into  the  market  in 
large  blocks  weighing  about  400  lbs.  These 
externally  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  but 
internally  have  a  much  lighter  tint.  The  best 
qualities  come  from  Jamaica,  Honduras,  and 
St.  Domingo,  for  the  true  Campeachy  wood* 
at  one  time  esteemed  to  be  the  best,  is  now 
practically  exhausted. 

The  colouring  principle  of  logwood,  hcBtna- 
tozylin,  was  first  isolated  in  a  crystalline  con- 
dition by  Chevreul  (Ann.  Chim.  [iL]  82,  53,  126), 
who  obtained  it  by  extracting  the  wood  with 
ether,  evaporating  the  extract,  and  digesting 
the  residue  with  alcohol.  After  distillmg  off 
the  alcohol  the  residue  was  allowed  to  stand  in 
contact  with  water,  when  the  hiematoxylin 
separated  in  crystals.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  similarly  treating  commercial  logwood  extract 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  large 
quantity  of  sand  (O.  L.  Erdmann,  Annalen, 
44,  292 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  193 ;  36,  206 ;  75, 
318).  For  this  purpose  ether  containing  water 
is  preferable  (Hesse,  Annalen,  109,  332).  It  is, 
however,  more  easily  obtained  from  the  dark- 
coloured  crusts  which  slowly  separate  when 
concentrated 'loffwood  liquor  stands  for  some 
time  in  a  cool  p&ce.  The  crude  mass  is  ground 
to  a  Jine  powder,  extracted  repeatedly  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  left  in  contact  with  water,  when  dark- 
coloured  crystaLs  separate,  wnich  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  water  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  sodium  bisulphite,  may  be  obtained  colourless 
(W.  H.  Perkin  and  Yates,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1902,  81,  236). 

Pure  haematoxylin  crystallises  in  prisms 
with  3H2O,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
readily  so  in  hot,  water.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  coloured  purple  with  alkalis,  and  this  on 
exposure  to  air  eventually  assumes  a  brown  tint. 
HsBmatoxylin  is  dextro-rotatory,  a  1  p.c. 
aqueous  solution  having  a  rotation  of  1-85  in  a 
200  mm.  tube.  It  readily  reduces  salts  of 
silver  and  gold,  gives  with  alum  a  rose-red 
coloration,  with  iron  alimi  a  violet-black 
precipitate,  and  with  neutral  and  basic  lead 
acetate  at  first  a  colourless  and  then  a  blue 
deposit  which  darkens  by  air  oxidation. 

O.  L.  Erdmann  {Lc)  was  the  first  to  submit 


hiematoxylin  to  analysis,  and  proposed  the 
formula  C10H.7OU  which  he  subsequently 
altered  to  Cx«Ui40,.  This  latter  formula  was 
confirmed  by  Hesse  {Lc)  and  at  the  present  day 
is  accepted  as  correct. 

By  fusion  with  alkali,  hiematoxylin  yields 
pyxogallol  (Reim,  Ber.  1871,  4,  331),  apd 
according  to  £.  Erdmann  and  Schultz  (Annalen, 
216,  234)  also  formic  acid.  B.  Meyer  (Ber. 
1879,  12,  1392)  submitted  hiematoxylin  to 
destructive  distillation  and  considered  that  in 
this  manner  not  only  pyrogallol  but  also 
resorcinol  is  produced.  According,  however,  to 
W.  H.  Perkin  and  Gilbody  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1902,  81,  245),  no  resorcinol  is  thus  obtained. 

Reim  acetylated  luematoxylin  with  acetyl 
chloride  and  prepared  a  substance  which 
appeared  to  be  the  hexa-acetyl  derivative 
C|,H.O«(C,H,0),,  and  as  a  result  suggested 
the  following  constitution  for  this  c<Mouring 
principle : — 

OH  OH 

E.  Erdmann  and  Schultz  (Annalen,  1883, 
216,  234)  re-examined  Reim*3  compound  and 
showed  that  this  was  in  reality  a  penta-acetyU 
hijmaUxBylin  Ci,H,0,(C,H,0)j,'m.p.  165*'-166^ 
and  that  hsBmatoxyun  therefore  contains  five 
hydroxyl  groups.  This  result  was  confirmed 
by  the  wort:  of  Herzig  (Monatsh.  1894,  15,  143), 
who,  by  the  action  of  sodium  methoxide  and 
methyl  iodide  on  hiematoxylin,  obtained  the 
tetramethyl  derwative  Ci|H,oOt(OMe)4,  m.p. 
139''-140^  a  substance  which  still  contains  a 
hydroxyl  group,  since  on  treatment  with  acetic 
anlnrdnde  it  yields  aceiyUetramethylhoemaioxylin 
Ci,H,0,(0Me)4(C,H,0),  m.p.  178^-180^  It 
was  thus  shown  that  hematoxylin  like  brazilin 
contains  an  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  which  is 
not  methylated  by  means  of  methyl  iodide  and 
sodium  methoxide  imder  the  usual  conditions, 
and  indeed  it  has  long  been  considered  probable 
that  these  two  colouring  matters  are  closely 
allied  in  constitution  (Liebermann,  Ber.  1876, 
9,  1883 ;  c/.  also  Hummel  and  A.  Q.  Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1882,  41,  373). 

The  following  derivatives  of  haematoxylin 
have  also  been  prepared:  PenUxmethylhcema- 
ioxylin  Ci,H,0(OCH:,)„  pUtes,  m.p.  144°-147** 
(Herzig) ;  dAromhcematoxylin  KjifiifiViO^ 
(Dralle,  Ber.  1884,  17,  373);  penta-acetyl- 
hromhcBmaioxylin  CxcH.BrO«(C,H,0)5,  needles, 
m.p.  110**  (Buchka,  Aid,  1884,  17,  686) ;  verUa- 
MetyUdrabromkcBmatoscylin  Ci,H5Br40-(C8H,0)5 
(Dralle);  and  hcBnuUoxylinphlhalein  C^oH^fij^^ 
(Letts,  Ber.  1879,  12,  1652). 

Our  main  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
hsematoxylin  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  reality 
hydroxybrazilin  is  due  to  the  elaborate  researches 
of  W.  H.  Perkin  and  his  pupils,  and  their  results 
have  arisen  mainly  from  a  study  of  the  oxi- 
dation products  of  haematoxylin  tetramethyl 
ether. 

According  to  this  author  (Chem.  Soc.  Tran& 
1902,  81,  1059),  tetramethylhaematoxylin  is 
most  readily  prepared  by  treating  the  solution 
of  haematoxylin  in  alcoholic  potash  with  methyl 
sulphate,  a  method  which  had  previously  been 
found  serviceable  b^igy^.g^^Ji^c^^fempe 
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(Ber.    1902,   35,    1669)  for  the   production   of 
trimethylbrazilio  from  brazilin. 

When  tetramethylhsematoxylin  is  oxidised 
with  potassium  permanganate  (Perkin  and 
Yates,  7.C.),  it  yields  m-hemipinic  cicid 


COOH, 
COOH 


/V-OCH, 


1 


an  important  result,  because  it  is  thus  certain 
that  hWmatozylin  like  brazilin  (Gilbody,  Perkin 
*nd  Yates,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1901,  79,  1400) 
contains  a  catechol  nucleus.  Consequently, 
whereas  in  the  molecule  of  brazilin  a  resorcinol 
and  a  catechol  nucleus  occur,  in  hsematoxylin 
pyrogallol  and  catechol  groups  are  present. 

In  addition  to  m-nemipinic  acid,  large 
quantities  of  a  second  acid  CxiHijO^,  m.p.  215^ 
are  produced.  This  is  2-€ar6o«y-6  :  Q-dimethoxy- 
pheioxycKeiic  acid  (1) — 


hemipinio    anhydride,     2'-hpdroxy-3' :  4' :  4  :  5- 
tetratnethoxybenzoylbenzoic  actd  is  produced : — 

OMe 

MeO/\OMe        ^    CO— /\OMe 

(J  +  0<CO_l JoMe 

OMe 
MeO/'^r-OH    CO,H/NoMe 

This  ketonic  acid  is  then  converted  by  reduction 
I  with  sodium  amalgam  into  2-m-ineconyl-5 : 6- 
melhoxypJieTiol  (1),  which  by  treatment  i^ith 
ohloracetio  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  gives 
the  lactone  of  dihydrohsematoxylinic  acid  (2). 

MeO 


(1) 


OMe 
MeO^^— O-CHj-COOH 
\/— OOOH 


^2j    MeO/\— O— CHj^;COOH 
i^— COOH 

analogous  to  the  2-carboxy'5-methaxyphenoxy' 
acetic  acid  (2)  which  was  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  from  brazilin  trimethyl  ether  {see 
Brazilwood). 

Finally,  from  the  product  of  the  oxidation 
a  third  compound  hoBmatoxylinic  acid  CsqHsoOiA* 
m.p.  ISO"",  was  isolated.  This  on  reduction  with 
sodium  amalgam  is  converted  quantitatively 
into  an  acid  Cf^H^fip,  which  is  a  monobasic 
lactonic  acid,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  latter  is  produced  in  two  stages  thus  : — 


(H 


rr 


MeOr     lOH 


\/^CH<^      ^O 


MeO 


OMe  OMe 
O— CH,-CO,H 


"CH<^   .     >G0 


5 


C,A.0„+2H= 


Hamatoxy- 
linlc  add. 


Dihydroluematoxy- 
linlc  acid. 


^ioHtjO,0— H,0=C,5Hj,50, 

j4tctone  of  dibydro- 
hamatoxyllnic  acid. 

The  constitution  at  first  assigned  to  hasma- 
tozylinic  acid  by  these  authors  was  as  follows : — 


OMe 


MeOi 


V^^ 


0  : 

^^\jOOH   ^^^  COOH"^ 


CH- 

I 


0: 


|OMe 
OMe 


but  this,  and  the  corresponding  hsematoxylin 
formula — 


MeO/\^ 

<.. 

OMe    OMe 

I  Consequentlv,   the  formulas  of   haematoxylinic 

{  acid  (3)  and  of  dihydrohsmatoxylinic  acid  (4) 

are  thus  represented — 

OMe 

MeOj^^j— O— CHj-COjH 

(3)  l^'-CO^         ^CO.H 

/      ~\ 

Oke  OMe 
OMe 
MeO./N— O— CHjCO.H 

W  \/N:H0H  COOH 

OMo  OMe 

From  those  facts  the  constitution  of  hsematoxylin 
itself  naturally  follows  : — 
OH 


OH 


HO/ 


^^\h-oh^ 


CH 1^^^ 


were  subsequently  modified,  as  the  result  of 
the  synthesis  of  the  lactone  of  dihydro-hsema- 
toxylimc  acid  referred  to  above  (Perkin  and 
Robinson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  93,  492). 

When   aluminium   chloride   reacts    with   a 
mixture  of  pyrogallol  trimethyl  ether  and  m- 


OH  OH 

and  this  is  identical  with  that  which  Pfeiffer 
(Chem.  Zeit.  1904,  3,  380)  from  theoretical 
considerations  suggest^  as  possible. 

Other   constitutional    formi^v^iO^tt^^ 
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assigned  to  haBmatoxylin,  of  which  that  of 
Bollina,  v.  Kostaneoki  and  Tambor  (Ber.  1902, 
35,  1G78),  analogooB  to  the  braziUn  formula  of 
Feuerstein  and  v.  Kostanecki  (Ber.  1899,  32, 
1024),  ifi  of  interest— 

OH     Q 


HO/ 


CH.~<3 


OH 


OH 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  such  an  expres- 
sion does  not  account  for  the  production  of 
m-hemipinio  acid  or  2-carbox7-5  : 0-dimethoxy 
phenoxyaoetic  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  hema- 
toxylin tetramethyl  ether.  On  the  other  hand, 
V.  Kostanecki  and  Lampe  (Ber.  1902,  35,  1667) 
at  first  suggested  that  previous  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  methyl  ether  by  oxidation  with 
permanganate  an  mtemal  linkage  is  produced, 
with  production  of  the  following  compound : — 

OCH, 

S/ ^  \CH 


CH,0 


\;h-"H 


CH 


tetramethylhiematoxylin  with  permanganate 
(Gilbody,  Perkin  and  Yates,  j.c.). 

Herzig  (Monatah.  16,  906)  submitted  acetyl- 
tetramethylhnmatoxylin  to  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  and  obtained  a  new  product,  which 
on  hydrolysis  gave  tetrttmethyldehydrohasma" 
toxylin  CieH,-0(0Me)40H.  This  latter,  on 
acetylation,  yielded  ciceiyUeiramethyldehydro- 
hcBmatoxylin  (5i,H,0(OMe)4(OC,H,0),  and  by 
methylation  perUamethyldehydrohcEtnatoxylin, 

W.  H.  Perkin  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1902,  81, 
1057)  oxidised  tetramethylhsematoxylin  with 
chromic  acid,  and  obtained  a  substimce  ietra-f 
methylhmmatoxylone  Ci,H^0(0Me)4(0H)„  corre- 
sponding in  all  its  reactions  wilii  trimethyl- 
brazilone.    For  this,  at  that  time,  the  formula 


MeO 
MeO/\, 


'^NoMe 
OMe 


"OCH, 

These  authors  ultimately  considered,  as 
W.  H.  Perkin  contended,  that  a  wi-hemipinic,  1 
residue  is  contained  in  hematoxylin  tetramethyl  ; 
ether,  and  as  a  result  proposed  the  following  \ 
modification  of  their  formula  for  this  colouring  ' 
matter : —  I 


OH 


HO 


\jH, 
H-^CH 

CK{OHy-(~yo}i 

OH 
HnmatoxyUn. 

Again,  Herzig  and  Pollak  (Monatsh.  1906, 
27,  743 ;  Ber.  1906.  39,  267),  in  a  criticism  of 
the  earlier  formula  of  Gilbody,  Perkin  and 
Yates  (Ic),  suggested,  among  others,  two 
possible  constitutions  for  brazilin,  the  second 
of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  v.  Kostauecki 
and  Lampe  (see  above),  and  which  applied  to 
hematoxylin,  are  thus  represented  : — 

OH     ^ 

HO/N/      \CH, 

(2)     \/\cH^H 
HOHC<f  I 

\  ._/ 
OH      OH 


1       !  (HO)i;\     /U 

\/\jHOH^      ^^ 

was  proposed.  In  addition  to  this  compound, 
2-carpoxy-5-6  dimethoxyphenoxyacetic  acid  and 
m-hemipmic  acid  were  also  produced  during 
the  oxidation.  When  digested  with  acetic 
anhydride,  tetramethylhematoxylone  gives 
ocehflaTihydroUirameihyukcmatoxylone 

C„HgO(OMe)4(OC,H,0) 

evidently  identical  with  Herzig's  acetyltetia- 
methyldehydrohematoxylin  referred  to  above. 

By  hy£t>lysis  this  compound  gave  anhydro- 
tetramethylhematoxylone  Ci,H,0(0Me)40H— 

MeO         ^ 
MeO/V^      "^M3 — 

\/\c-oh/c-ch 

In  a  later  paper  Perkin  and  Robinson  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1908,  498)  discarded  these  expres- 
sions and  assigned  to  tetramethylhematoxylone 
the  constitution  given  below.  These  authors 
consider  that  during  the  oxidation  of  tetra- 
methylhsmatoxylin  with  chromic  acid,  a 
destruction  of  the  central  linkage  occurs,  and 
the  unstable  diketone  which  is  thus  formed 
undergoes  aldol  condensation  with  the  produc- 
tion ot  tetramethylhematoxylone — 

MeO 
MeO/\/      \)H,    • 


OMe    OMe 
Tetramethylhvmatoxyllii. 


MeO         ^ 
MeO/^^      \:JH, 


These  formule  of  v.  Kostanecki  and  Lampe 
and  Herzig  and  Pollak  cannot,  however,   oe  ' 
correct,  as  they  do  not  account  for  the  formation  i 
of   hematoxylinic   acid   by   the   oxidation   of  ' 


COv  CO-^CH, 
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MeO 


Me0/y\<^%H. 


\/" 


-C(OH) 


l^OMe 


OMe 

TetramethyUmmatoxylone. 

This  formula  indicates  that  tetramethyl- 
hnmatozylone  is  a  derivatiye  both  of  comnaran 
and  tetrahydronaphthalene. 

The  formation  of  anhydrohsmatoxylone 
by  means  of  aoetio  anhydride  (Z.c.)  is  due  to 
the  elimination  of  water  from  the  aldol  group- 
ing in  tetramethylhaematoxylone,  and  the 
constitution  thus  given  to  this  substance  re- 
presents it  as  a  derivative  of  ^-naphthol, 
with  which  indeed  it  has  many  properties  in 
common — 


MeO      ^         C(OH) 
Me0/\^^\C/^H 


\/" 


0 


OMe 
OMe 


When  acetylanhydrotetramethylhematozy- 
lone  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  readily  reacts 
with  the  formation  of  the  mononitro  compound 
(Perkin  and  Robinson,  ibid,  1909,  384) — 


MeO      ^      OH 

1     JOMe 

OMe 

and  from  this  substance  by  reduction  with  zinc- 
dost  and  hydrochloric  acid  the  corresponding 
amino  derivative  is  produced.  This,  when 
oxidised  by  ferric  chlonde,  yields  tetrameihoxy- 
a-hrmafiquinone  {cf,  v.  Kostanecki  and  Best, 
le,)— 


MeO 
MeOr 


0^ 


i        OMe 
dMe 

That  this  substance  is  an  ortho-quinone  is 
shown  by  its  behaviour  with  o-tolylenediamine 
with  which  it  condenses  with  formation  of  a 
characteristic  quinozaline.  On  reduction,  the 
quinone  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
dihydroxy  derivative. 

V.  Kostanecki  and  Rost  (Ber.  1903,  36, 
2202),  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  for  the 
tetramethylhnmatoxylone  (1)  ana  anhydrotetra- 
methylhsmatozylone  (2)  of  Perkin  the  following 


expressions  which  harmonised  with  their  sug- 
gested constitution  for  hematoxylin  (^.c.) : — 


MeO 


MeOi 


(1) 


HO 


k- 


\/ 


OMe 


MeO 


MeOi 


(2) 


HO"^ 


\:jh 

II 


\/^\/\0Me 

-'s^OMe 


According  to  these  authors,  when  tetra- 
methylhsBmatoxylone  is  treated  with  alcoholic 
sulphuric  acid,  a  new  compound  (1'  or  4') 
hydroxy-^ :  4  :  6' :  T'-te^rawwiAoacyftrozan  is  formed, 
which  is  represented  by  one  or  other  of  the 
annexed  formuls : — 


Meu       U 

"0-OCs": 

OH 

MeO      O      OH 

:/\0Me 


-0^0 


)Me 


Oxidation  with  chromic  acid  converts  this 
substance  into  3  :  4  :  6' :  7'-te«ram€t^a^5razon- 
quinone  (1),  which  by  reduction  and  acetylation 
yields  3:4:6':  7'-tetramethoxy  (1' :  4')  diacet- 
oxybrazan  (2) — 


MeO      0 

MeO/\/\ 


(1) 


/^OMe 

V      'oMe 


O 


(2) 


MeO      O 
MeO(^^\ 


OAc 
/'^OMe 
'oMe 
OAc 


When  distilled  with  zinc-dust,  both  hydroxy- 
tetramethoxybrazan  and  tetramethoxybrazan- 
quinone  yield  napMhalene. 

Herzig  and  PoUak  (Ber.  1904,  37,  631)  also 
found  that  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
converts  tetramethylhsBmatoxylone  into  an 
isomeric   compound  ^ji-tetTamemylhcematoxylone, 
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and  suggested  the  following  formula)  as  applic-  | 
able  to  this  substance : — 


MeO      O    CH 

OHCH 
OH 
OH 
MeO      0    0 

Me0/\/Y^A^**« 


6h 


jOMe 


This  by  loss  of  water  gives  fi-anhydrotetra- 
fMthylhcematoxylone,  which  is  identical  with  v. 
Kostanecki  and  Rost*s  hydroxytetramethoxy- 
brazan — 

MeO     O    OH 

Perkin  and  Robinson  (/.c),  as  the  result  of 
a  study  of  the  work  of  Herzig  and  Pollak,  have, 
however,  shown  that  ^-tetramethylhsematozy- 
lone  is  in  reality  a  monobasic  acid,  and  possesses 
the  following  constitution  : — 

MeO      O 

^'^Cfy^    C0.H-/\0Me 
/^   0 CH,  — .   JoMe 

This,  by  elimination  of  water,  passes. into  the 
compound  (1)  and  then  by  intramolecular 
change  into  hydroxytetramethoxybrazan  (2) : — 

MeO      O       ^Q 

MeO/YY       Y^OMe 

(1)       V^^— Xoh/N/^''' 


MeO 
MeO/\ 
(2)         \J 


O     OH 


jOMe 
lOMe 


When  ^-tetramethylhiematoxylone  is  treated 
with  potassium  hypobromite  a  colourless  pre- 
cipitate soon  separates.  This  crystallises  in 
almost  colourless  prisms  or  needlen,  and  possesses 
the  constitution  of  a  tetramethoxycumarono-Uo- 
coumarifHiydrobromide :  * — 

OMo 


For  the  theoretical  considerations  involved  in 
1  ^-trimetliylbrazllone  behaves  analogously. 


the  production  of  this  interesting  substance  the 
original  paper  should  be  consu)t^. 
I  Hcematein, — ^When  oxidised  under  suitable 
'  conditions,  homatoxylin  readily  passes  into  the 
colouring  matter  hiematein,  according  to  the 
equation  Ci,Hi40,+0=Ci,Hi,0,+H,0. 
I  Hematem  was  first  produced  by  0.  L. 
'  Erdmann  (/.c.)  by  passing  air  through  an 
I  ammoniacal  solution  of  hsematoxylin,  and  sub- 
I  sequently  acidifying  with  acetic  acid. 

Erdmann  and  Schultz  {le.)  who  adopted  a 
somewhat  similar  procedure,  succeeded  in 
isolating  hiematein  in  leaflets  which  possessed  a 
metallic  lustre.  Beim,  on  the  other  hand  (Ber. 
1871,  4,  331),  treated  an  ethereal  solution  of 
hematoxylin  with  a  little  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
By  extracting  '  aged  *  logwood  with  ether, 
Halberstadt  and  Reis  (Ber.  1881,  14,  611) 
obtained  1  p.c.  of  a  very  pure  crystalline 
hematein. 

Hummel  and  A.  G.  Perkin  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1882,  41,  373)  exposed  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  logwood  extract  to  the  air  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  precipitated  ammonia  com- 
pound of  hiematein  was  collected,  dissolved  in 
water,  dilute  acetic  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 
digested  on  the  water- bath  to  dissolve  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  suspended  amorphous  hsma- 
tein.  The  clear  liquid  after  partial  evaporation 
deposited  crystals  of  the  colouring  matter, 
possessing  a  yellowish-green  iridescence,  and 
having  the  composition  C««H|,0|. 

According  to  Mayer  (Cnem.  Zentr.  1904,  1, 
228),  hffimatein  may  also  be  prepared  by  oxidis- 
ing hematoxylin  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium 
iodate. 

Engels,  W.  H.  Perkin  and  Robinson  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1908,  93,  1140)  passed  air  for  6 
hours  through  a  solution  of  15  grams  of  haema- 
toxylin,  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  15  c.c.  of 
concentrated  ammonia  in  150  c.c.  of  water. 
The  product  of  the  oxidation  was  added  in  a 
thin  stream  to  dilute  acetic  acid  (260  c.c.  of 
10  p.c.)  heated  on  the  water- bath,  when  hema- 
tein  separated  in  crystals. 

Hematein  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  the  usual  solvents.  Alkalis  dissolve  it 
readily;  ammonia  dissolves  it  with  a  brown- 
violet  colour,  whilst  its  strong  alkaline  solution 
has  a  rich  purplish-blue  colour.  On  exposure  to 
air  the  colour  of  these  alkaline  solutions  gradually 
becomes  red  and  finally  brown,  the  colouring 
matter  being  destroyed.  By  addition  of  potas- 
sium acetate  to  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
hematein,  the  monopotassium  salt  Ci,H||OfK 
is  deposited  (A.  G.  Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1899,  75,  443). 

Sulphurous  acid  or  sodium  bisulphite  solu- 
tion converts  hiematein  into  a  colourless  addition 
product,  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  no  reduc- 
tion hereby  appears  to  occur,  as  on  boiling  the 
j  solution  or  by  addition  of  acid  hematein  is  pre- 
I  cipitated.    With  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  or 
'  with  stannous  chloride  and  caustic  soda,  a  solu- 
I  tion  of  hematein  is  decolorised,  but  on  standing 
\  the  Uquid  regains  its  former  tint. 
'     .  It  has  long  been  considered  that  hematein 
'  is  hydroxybrazilein,  and  this  has  now   been 
i  clearly  proved  by  a  study  of  the  behaviour  of 
both   hffimatein   and    brazilein    with   reagents 
under  similar  circumstances.    This  relationship 
is  at  once  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
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following  formula)  (Engela,  Perkin,  and  Robin, 
son) : — 

O  OH  0 


OHi 


OHI 


s/\r 


^ 


I        II 

OH  O  OH  O 

BrazUeln.  Hsmatein. 

When  luunatein  is  methylated  by  means  of 
alkali  and  methyl  sulphate,  the  product  consists 
essenliallv  of  tetramethylhxematein  and  penta- 
methyldinydrohadmateinol. 

TetramelhylhcBnuUein  (I)  crystallises  in  amber 
prisms,  and  when  digested  with  dilute  pc  tasslum 
hydroxide  is  converted  by  the  addition  of  water 
into  ieirameihyldihydrohcBmateinol  (2),  yellow 
prisms — 

MeO    O  MeO     O 


MeOj^V^CH, 
l^;C(OMe) 


MeOr^^i-^^Hj 


(I) 


C 

I  II 

MeO  O 


CH,    (2) 


M.   Jc(0We) 
C(OH)  CH, 
\     / 

o 

MeO   OH 


Pentamethyldihydrohcemakinol 
MeO     O 

MeOr^^^CH, 

J       IC(OMe) 

C(OHjCH, 
\     / 

o 

Me(rOMe 

the  second  product  of  the  reaction,  crystallises 
in  yellow  plates,  and  is  also  produced  when 
tetramethyldihydrohiemateinol  is  methylated 
with  methyl  sulphate  and  alkali. 

In  the  year  1882  Hummel  and  A.  O.  Perkin 
(Chem.  8oc.  Trans.  41,  367)  obseryed  that 
hjsmatein  and  also  brazilein  are  converted  by 
the  action  of  mineral  acids  into  orange  or  red 
$$Mm,  from  which  the  original  colouring  matters 
could  not  be  regenerated. 

When  hsBmatein  is  dissolyed  in  cold  sulphuric 
acid,  a  reddish-brown  solution  is  produced  from 
which,  by  cautions  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
minute  orange-coloured  prisms  of  acid  iaohce- 
nuOeinsvlphaie  Ci,Hj,0,S04  are  deposited.  The 
reaction  may  be  represented  thus : 

CiiHi,0,-fH^04=C„H„04804+H,0 
This  substance,  when  left  in  contact  with  80  p.c. 
alcohoK  is  gradually  transformed,  with  loss  of 
sulphuric  acid,  into  a  new  compound  crystal- 
lising in  orange-red  phites  possessing  a  strong 
metallic  lustre  and  to  which  the  formula 
(<^i«H.  jO«)jC„Hi,0,.S04  was  assigned.  On  the 
otfier  naody  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromlc  acids 
in  sealed  tubes  at  100®  convert  hsBmatein 
respecttvely  into  vaohmnaUin  chhrhydrin 
C„H„0.-C1 


and  iBohtemaUin  hromhydrin  Ci,HiiO,Br,  which 
crystallise  in  orange-red  needles. 

If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  t'^rohsBmatein 
chlorhydrin  or  hromhydrin  silver  hydroxide  is 
added  to  remove  the  halogen,  a  solution  of 
'v&ohcematein  is  obtained,  which  on  evaporation 
leaves  this  substance  as  an  amoiphous  mass 
possessing  a  green  metallic  lustre,  ^ohnmatein 
and  its  salts  dissolve  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline, 
hydroxides  wiBh  a  red- violet  eolour  which  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  corresponding 
blue-violet  solution  of  hsematein ;  moreover, 
the  dyeing  properties  of  these  compounds  and 
hflsmatein  differ  considerably.  Thus  the  iso- 
haematein  derivatives  give,  on  cotton  mordanted 
with  alumina,  a  dull  red  inclining  to  chocolate, 
with  strong  iron  a  black,  and  with  mixed  alumina 
and  iron  a  full  chocolate.  Again,  the  tinctorial 
power  of  these  compounds  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  original  hiematein,  and  the  colours 
are  much  faster. 

As  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  a  large 
number  of  pyranol  salts  ( W.  H.  Perkin,  Robinson, 
and  Turner,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  93,  1086), 
it  seems  certain  that  these  h»matein  salts  are 
derivatives  of  4  :  ^-indenobemopyranol  (1),  and 
that  ftfohnmatein  sulphate  possesses  the  con- 
stitution (2) — 

H8O4 
O  HO     O 

,A.CH 


(1) 


HO   OH 


/«ohsmatein  chlor-  and  bromhydrins  are 
formulated  similarly.  Thus  from  tetramethyl- 
hsematein,  Engels,  Perkin,  and  Robinson  {Lc.) 
have  prepared  5'-hydroxy-1 :  8  :  ^'-trimeihoxy- 
4 :  S-indenobenzopyranol  (1:4)  anhydroferri- 
chloride — 

FeCl^ 
MeO      O 

MeO/YV^ 

0        CH, 

MeO   OH 

which  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  well- 
defined  elongated  prisms.  Pentamethyldihy- 
drohsBmateinol,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
7:8:4':  S'-tetramethoxyA :  3-indenobenzopyranol 
(1:4)  anhydroferrichioride — 


MeO 
MeO, 


0 


FeCl* 
O 

O        CH, 
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LOGWOOD. 


Before  being  used  by  the  dyer,  logwood  is 
reduced  to  chips  or  powder,  and  these  products 
are  known  as  *  chipped,*  *  rasped,*  or  *  eround  * 
wood.  When  first  cut  down  the  wood  has  a 
pale  yellow  colour  and  contains  only  hsma- 
tozylm,  but  during  transport  or  storage  this 
colour  gradually  deepens  owing  to  a  surface 
oxidation  of  the  h»matozylin  into  hamatein. 
Formerly,  and  even  to  some  extent  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  the  practice  to  submit  the 
chipped  or  rasped  logwood  to  what  is  known 
as  the  '  ageing  *  process,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  haematein  formation.  This  consists  in 
wetting  the  wood  thoroughly  with  water,  then 
forming  it  into  heaps,  4  to  5  feet  high,  in  large 
airy  chambers.  Very  soon  the  mass  begins  to 
ferment,  which  is  indicated  by  a  rise  of  its  internal 
temperature,  the  wood  gradually  darkens  in 
colour,  and  during  the  operation  the  mixture  is 
repeatedly  turned  over  and  remixed  in  order  to 
avoid  too  vigorous  a  fermentation  and  to  obtain 
an  even  resist.  Constant  attention  is  necessary 
during  this  *  ageing '  process,  for  if  the  reaction 
is  allowed  to  proceed  too  far,  a  x>ortion  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  destroyed,  and  *  burnt  *  or 
*  over-aged  *  wood  is  produced.  In  order  to 
expedite  this  operation,  the  use  of  various 
oxidising  agents  has  been  suggested ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  wood  with  ammonia  has  been 
said  to  exercise  a  beneficial  result ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  processes  are  .best  avoided, 
for*  it  is  difficult  under  these  circumstances 
to  control  the  reaction  and  prevent  an  over- 
oxidation. 

Latterly  this  ageing  operation  has  been  less 
in  vogue,  not  only  on  account  of  the  increased 
employment  of  logwood  extract,  but  because 
it  is  now  recognised  that  where  the  mordant 
employed  for  dyeing  purposes  can  exert  an 
oxidising  action,  this  preliminary  treatment  is 
unnecessary.  Formerly,  logwood  blacks  on 
wool  were  produced  by  means  of  an  iron 
mordant,  but  this  is  now  largely  replaced  by 
the  use  of  potassium  dichromate,  which  pro- 
vides a  mordant  possessing  the  power  of  con- 
verting at  least  a  portion  of  the  hsematoxylin 
into  hematein. 

Logwood  extract  is  now  prepared  in  enormous 

}uantity  not  only  in  this  countnr  but  also  in 
amaica  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  logwood 
plantations,  and  in  the  latter  case  an  economy 
is  naturallv  effected  in  the  carriage  of  some 
varieties  of  the  extract  rather  than  that  of  the 
more  bulky  wood  to  this  and  other  countries. 
Logwood  extract  is  almost  invariably  prepared 
from  the  *  unaged  *  wood,  because  whereas 
hsematoxylin'is  readily  soluble  in  water,  hsema- 
tein  is  not.  On  this  account,  an  aged  wood  is 
difficult  to  exhaust.  For  the  manufacture  on 
the  large  scale,  two  processes  are  in  vogue 
known  respectively  as  the  '  American  *  and 
'  French  *  methods.  These  differ  merely  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  wood  is  lixiviated,  for  this 
is  carried  out  by  the  French  process  in  open 
pans  with  warm  or  boiling  water,  whereas  in 
the  American  process,  closed  vessels  are  used  in 
which  steam  at  from  15  to  30  lbs.  pressure  is 
employed.  Li  both  cases  the  liquid  is  after- 
wards concentrated,  preferably  in  vacuum  pans, 
and  the  product  is  sold  at  about  15'^Tw.  as 
logwood  liquor t  at  51°Tw.  as  logwood  extract, 
or  in  the  solid  condition  as  solid  logwood  extracts 


As  a  rule,  it  is  considered  that  the  extract  made 
at  the  lower  temperature  gives  the  brighter 
shade. 

Certain  processes  are  in  use  for  the  '  ageing  ' 
of  '  logwood  liquor,'  that  is,  the  conversion  of 
the  dissolved  hsBmatoxylin  into  hsematein.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  methods  have  been 
suggested:  (a)  treat  the  logwood  liquor  with 
bleaching  powder  solution ;  (&)  half  neutralise 
with  alkali  or  ammonia  and  blow  air  or  oxygen 
through  the  liquid ;  (c)  employ  air  or  oxrgen 
for  this  purpose  without  the  addition  of  alkali ; 
(d)  boil  witn  manganese  dioxide  (Weldon  mud) 
and  filter.  Interesting  also  in  this  respect  is 
the  patented  process  of  Haak  (Chem.  Zentr. 
1905,  ii.  867),  who  treats  the  extract  with  sodium 
nitrite. 

A  venr  important  product  more  recently 
introduced  is  the  so-called  crystalline  hcemaiein 
paste,  'v.hich  is  a  treacly  extract  containing  in 
suspension  minute  crystals  of  hsematein.  The 
details  of  the  preparation  of  this  material, 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
from  Jamaica,  although  now  also  manufactured 
in  this  country,  are  kept  secret.  For  experi- 
mental purposes,  this  paste  may  be  employed 
as  the  source  of  a  comparatively  pure  hsematein, 
which  can  be  isolated  from  it  by  dilution  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  subsequent  filtration 
(private  communication). 

Logwood  and  its  extracts  are  enormously 
employed  for  the  dyeing  of  blacks  on  silk,  wool, 
and  to  a  less  extent  with  cotton,  chiefly  in  con- 
junction with  iron  and  chromium  mordants.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  numerous 
compound  shades. 

Bastard  Logtoood, — ^During  the  past  few 
vears  the  growers  of  logwood  in  Jamaica  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  apparent  increase 
on  their  properties  of  an  unmerchantable 
variety  of  the  tree  known  as  *  bastard  '  logwood. 
Bastard  logwood  is  practically  devoid  of 
hsomatoxylin,  but  contains  instead  a  yeUowish- 
green  pigment  which,  when  admixed  with  the 
commercial  extract,  reduces  its  characteristic 
tinctorial  properties.  Chips  of  the  bastard 
logwood  present  a  yeUow,  pale  pink,  white,  or 
even  chocolate  coloured  surface  instead  of  the 
dark  red  or  purple-bronze  tinted  colour  of  the 
best  Jamaican  or  Mexican  logwoods  of  com- 
merce. 

So  similar  are  the  trees  of  the  '  true  *  and 
the  *  bastard  *  logwood,  that  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  decide  whether  a  tree  is  really  a 
*  mulatto  *  or  not.  When  first  cut  a  bastard 
tree  is  frequently  dark  enough  internally  to 
indicate  that  it  is  a  good  red-wood  tree,  but 
instead  of  darkening  with  age,  as  all  the  best 
wood  does,  it  remains  the  same  colour  or  becomes 
lighter  rather  than  darker. 

Chemical  tests  readily  distinguish  between 
the  red  and  bastard  wood,  for  whereas  alkaline 
solutions  turn  an  extract  of'  true  logwood  a 
purple  colour,  with  a  bastard  extract  the  shade 
of  yellow  is  merely  deepened.  Again,  mineral 
acids  turn  aqueous  extracts  of  true  logwood 
orange  to  bright  red,  whereas  a  bastard  extract 
is  not  thereby  affected. 

I>3reing  trials,  employing  stripe  mordanted 
calico,  are  also  serviceable,  because,  in  the  case 
of  the  bastard  variety,  the  aluminium  mordant 
remains  practicaUy  C^^^^ffiy  KjKJkJWlK. 
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Hjbmatoxtlok  Afbicanuv. 


The  genus  hsematozylon  has  hitherto  been 
represented  by  only  one  speoies,  the  H.  campea- 
chtanum^  and  the  recent  discovery  of  a  South  i 
African  species  is  of  particular  interest.  This,  i 
now  termed  the  H,  africanwn,  was  found  among 
the  rocks  at  Holoog  in  Great  Namaqualand  by 
Br.  H.  H.  W.  Pearson  in  Febmaiv,  1909,  during 
the  Percy  Sladen  Memorial  Eicpedition  in  South- 
West  Africa,  1909.  It  consists  of  a  shrub  1-1-5 
metres  tall,  the  flowers  of  which  are  yellow,  and 
the  leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  H.  campea- 
chianutn  (Stephens,  Trans.  Boy.  Soo.  S.  Africa, 
1913,  [iii]  2,  256). 

Stems  of  this  plant  sent  to  England  for 
examination  were  covered  with  a  thin  brownish 
bark,  and  varied  from  ^-1}  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  11-16  inches  in  length.  Gut  trans- 
versely they  were  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  a 
reddish-brown  core  surrounded  by  an  almost 
oolonriess  layer  of  wood,  and  this  core,  as  is  the 
ease  with  logwood  its^,  darkened  somewhat 
on  expoeure  to  air  and  became  of  a  richer  colour. 
When  sround,  the  ochre-coloured  powder  is  of  a 
much  fighter  tint  than  either  ground  logwood 
or  BrazuUwood. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  the  around  wood 
gives  in  comparison  with  those  ootained  from 
mgwood  and  BrasU-wood  the  foUowing  colour 
tests:— 


I 


H.afiieamtm 


KaOH 
Fed, 


Fink 
Brown 


Fb(Ac},    .  >     File  pink 
I  afanoet  colour- 
'  len  precipitate 


Brazil-wood  i    Logwood 


Crimson        Deep  red- 

I      violet 

Deep  brown     PurpUah- 

black 

Fink       ;  Deep  blue 

predpitate     precipitate 


The  alkaline  extract  of  the  H,  afrieanum  on 
boiling  deepens  considerably  in  colour  and 
poAsessee  a  uunt  greenish  fluorescence,  and  this 
property  is  also  exhibited  by  the  corresponding 
extract  of  Brazil-wood. 

Dyeing  trials  with  both  the  H,  afrieanum 
(170  p.c.)  and  Brazil-wood  (40  p.c.)  employing 
mordanted   woollen  cloth  gave   the   following 








—  — 

- 

Cr 

Al 

Cu 

8n 

Fe 

B^afrir 
Mftma 

WDOll 

1   Red- 
•  brown- 
violet 
1   B«l- 
vlolet 

Dull 
blulsh- 

led 
Blulgh- 

led 

Brown 

aaret- 
brown 

Very 
pale 
brown 
Bed- 
brown 

Dull 
purple 

Blue- 
violet 

very 
pale 

The  E»  afrieanum,  therefore,  differs  from 
logwood  in  that  the  colouring  principle  it  con- 
tains is  not  hnmatoxylin,  but  a  substance 
which  somewhat  closely  resembles  brazUin  in 
its  general  properties.  It  is  a  much  poorer 
dycstnff  than  Brazil-wood,  and  on  this  account 
is  of  no  technical  importance,  but  should  it 
eventually  prove  to  contain  brazilin,  the  matter 
is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  connection 
between  this  latter  and  hsematoirirlin  which  has 
been  shown  to  exist  by  W.  H.  rerkin  and  his 


co-workers  (2.c.).  The  slight  difference  in  the 
properties  of  the  H,  afrieanum  and  Brazil-wood 
may  be  due  to  certain  impurities  in  the  former 
dyestuff  not  possessed  by  the  latter,  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  methyl  ether  of  hematoxylin  of 
the  type 

OCH,    ^ 

I        ^j 
/ \ 

OH      OTt 

will  without  doubt  dve  shades  of  an  almost 
identical  character  with  those  given  by  brazilin 
itself  (Perkin,  J.  Soc.  Byers.  1918,  34,  99). 

LOKAO,  a  green  dyestuff  of  Chinese  origin, 
is,  or  rather  was,  since  it  has  been  supplanted 
by  artificial  colouring  matters,  met  with  in 
commerce  in  the  form  of  thin  lamine  of  a  dark 
bluish  or  bluish-green  colour.  Though  formerly 
employed  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  it  does  not 
appear,  owing  to  its  extremely  expensive  nature, 
to  have  been  extensively  used.  According  to 
Crookes  (Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  429), 
iokao  contams  nrom  21*5  to  33  p.c.  q|  ash, 
9-3  p.c.  of  water,  and  61*7  p.c.  of  colouring 
matter.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  usual 
solvents,  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  red-brown  coloration,  and  also  in  alkalis,  but 
the  solution  thus  obtahxed  gradually  acquires  a 
brown  tint. 

According  to  Helot  ((^ookes,  Le,)  and  others, 
Iokao  requires  for  its  preparation  Hwo  distinct 
plants,  the  Rhamnus  dakurica  (PalL)  (hong.  pL  lo. 
chou)  and  the  B.  tinctoria  (Walldst.  A;  Kit.^  (p6. 
pL  lo.  chou),  the  first  of  which  is  said  to  yield  a 
deep  and  fast  colour,  whilst  from  the  latter  a 
weak  but  brilliant  colour  can  be  obtained. 
According  to  Bupe  (Die  Chemie  der  natiirlichen 
Farbstoffe,  1900),  the  plant  bark  is  extracted 
with  hot  water,  the  extract  allowed  to  stand 
overnight,  filtered,  and  then  treated  with  potas- 
sium carbonate  or  milk  of  lime.  Cotton  yam  is 
immersed  in  this  mixture,  subsequently  with- 
drawn and  spread  out  in  meadows  overnight 
and  a  portion  of  the  daytime,  and  the  operation 
repeated  ten  or  twenty  times.  The  colouring 
matter  is  removed  by  rubbing  the  j^am  with  the 
hands  in  cold  water,  and  the  precipitate,  which 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  is  washed 
by  decantation,  spread  on  paper  and  dried  in  the 
shade  (cp.  also  Crookes,  Lc). 

According  to  Cloez  and  Guignet  (J.  1872, 
1068)  Iokao  or  Chinese  green  is,  in  reality,  a 
lake,  and  by  treatment  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate is  converted  into  the  ammonium  salt 
of  the  colouring  matter  lokain  NH^'Ci  JI,,0|^. 
By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  lokain  is 
hydrolysed  with  formation  of  lokaetin  CnHnGj,,, 
gluoose  (rhamnose  7),  and  a  soluble  compound 
which  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate. 

Kayser  (Ber.  1885,  18,  3417;  c/.  Rudiger, 
Arch.  Pharm.  1914,  252,  166)  extracted  finely 
powdered  Chinese  green  with  concentrated 
ammonium  carbonate  solution,  added  alcohol  to 
the  clear  liauid,  and  thus  obtained  a  precipitate 
of  the  cruae  ammonium  salt  of  the  colouring 
matter  which  he  termed  hkaonie  acul.  i(r^R§^ 
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collected,  extracted  with  ammonium  carbonate, 
the  solution  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the 
operation  repeated  several  times,  the  product 
being  finally  dissolved  in  water  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  crystallisation  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  ammonia.  Thus  prepared  the  diatn- 
monium  salt  of  lokaonic  acid  tlit^AtOtsCNHf)^ 
(RiicGger)  consists  of  small  crystals  possessing  a 
bronzy  lustre,  which  at  40°C.  commences  to  lose 
ammonia,  and  at  100°  gives  the  mono-ammonium 
salt  04sH470s7(NH4).    The  potassium  baH 

C4tH440ifK, 

separates  in  the  form  of  a  blue  amorphous 
powder,  when  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  the  diam monium  salt  is  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash  ;  whereas  the  barium  salt  C4sH440t,Ba, 
obtained  by  means  of  barium  chloride,  has  a 
similar  appearance,  the  lead  salt  04tH440tfPb 
is  a  dark  brown  powder. 

Lokaonic  acid  04tH4gOtg,  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  (uammonium  salt  with 
oxah'c  acid,  consists  of  a  bluish- black  powder, 
which,  when  rubbed,  develops  a  metallic  lustre. 
It  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents,  but  dissolves 
in  solution  of  the  alkaline  hydroxides  and  am- 
monia with  a  pure  blue  tint.  Treatment  with 
sulphuretted  l^ydrogen  changes  this  to  a  blood- 
red  colour,  which  passes  to  green  on  exposing 
the  liquid  to  air.  Digested  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  water- bath  lokaonic  acid  is  hydro- 
lysed  with  formation  of  lokanic  acid  and  a  sugar 
rhamnose  (Rddiger). 

Lokanic  acid  CscHmOu  ib  a  violet-black 
crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  but  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions  with  a  violet-blue  coloration. 

The  ammonium  salt  0,^H^0sjNH4,  the 
barium  salt  0,,H.40,^Ba,  and  the  lead  salt 
C,aH,40s|Pb,  are  described  by  Kayser. 

Hot  50  p.o.  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
converts  lokanic  acid  into  phloroglucinol  and 
delokanic  acid  CiJ3.fi ^,  which  consists  of  a 
brown  powder  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalis, 
whereas  nitric  acid  gives  with  lokanic  acid 
niirophloroglucinol. 

The  sugar  to  which  Kayser  gave  the  name  of 
lokaose  (C^ Hj^O J  is  rhamnose  C^H,  ^0.. 

According  to  JPersoz,  cotton  can  oe  ayed  in  a 
weak  alkaline  solution  of  lokao,  and  it  behaves 
also  as  a  vat  dyestuff,  for  which  purpose  it  may 
be  reduced  by  faintly  acid  or  alkaline  stannous 
chloride.  The  colour  thus  obtained  is  blue,  and 
can  be  converted  into  green  by  the  subsequent 
employment  of  a  yellow  dyestufiF. 

In  order  to  dye  cotton  a  green  with  lokao, 
Pereoz  recommends  a  bath  prepared  by  adding 
the  pigment  to  a  solution  of  soap,  whereas  for 
silk  Michel  obtained  excellent  results  by  employ- 
ing lokao  and  alum  solution  in  the  presence  of 
lime  salts.  For  Chinese  and  other  methods  of 
employing  this  dyestuff,  see  Crookes  (/.c),  and 
Rupe  (/.c).  A.  G.  P. 

lSLLINGUE  or  LEUCOPYRITE.  Iron 
diarscnide  FeAs,  crystallised  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  isomorphous  with  mar- 
casite  (FeSt)  and  mispickel  (FeAsS).  It  con- 
tains on  an  average  67  p.c.  of  arsenic,  with  about 
2  p.c.  of  sulphur ;  small  amounts  of  cobalt  (up 
to  6*4  p.c),  nickel,  copper,  silver,  and  sold  are 
frequently  present  With  increasing  siUphur  it 
passes  into  mispickel,  which  it  close^^  resembles 


in  colour— silver- white  to  steel-grey  with 
brilliant  metallic  lustre;  b«t  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  density — sp.gr.  7-1-7-4  (for  mis- 
pickel 6'iy.  An  extensive  deposit  of  arsemcal 
iron,  consisting  mainly  of  loliin^te,  occurs  in 
serpentine  at  Reichenstein  in  Silesia,  and  has 
been  worked  since  1699.  The  annual  production 
amounts  to  15,000  tons,  from  which  white 
arsenic,  arsenic  sulphide,  and  arsenic  are  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  60-60  kg.  of  gold.  Deposits  in 
mineral  veins  are  also  worked  for  arsenic  at 
Breitenbrunn  in  Saxony,  Schladming  in  Styria, 
Lolling  in  Carinthia,  and  in  the  Anniviers  valley 
in  Switzerland.  L.  J.  S. 

LOMATIOL.  This  colouring  matter,  which 
is  closely  related  to  lapachol,  has  been  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Lomatia  ilicifclia  and 
Lomatia  longifolia,  which  occur  in  Australia 
(N.S.W.  and  Victoria). 

The  colouring  matter  is  obtained  by  extract- 
ing the  seeds  with  boiling  water  acidified  with 
acetic  acid,  and  allowing  the  filtered  extract  to 
cool,  when  the  product  crystallises  out.  It  is 
recrystalhsed  from  the  same  solvent. 

Lomaiiol  Cig^ifidf  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
127*^.,  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  in 
alkalis  and  alkaU  carbonates. 

When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  a 
trace  of  zinc  chloride,  it  yields  a  di-aceiyl- 
derivative  Ci,Hi,O^C,H,0)„  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  82**. 

Thesalts  of  lomatiol  vary  in  colour  from  orange 
to  brown  ;  thus  the  silver  salt,  Ci,Hi,04Ag3iO 
is  brown,  the  calcium  salt  (Ci,H«  ,04)tCa  is  dark 
red,  whilst  the  barium  salt  (CisHii04),Ba,H,0 
is  orange. 

Rexmie,  who  first  examined  this  compound 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1895,  67,  7^),  was  of  the 
opinion  that  lomatiol  was  hyih^xy-lapachol,  but 
Hooker  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896,  69,  1381),  who 
continued  Rennie's  investigations,  was  able  to 
show  that  it  was  hydroxy-i^o-lapachol,  and 
assigned  to  it  the  formula — 

O 


0 


/YCH=CH-C<CH. 
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When  lomatiol  is  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  left  for  some  tine,  it  passes 
into  hydroxy-j^-lapachol  (3),  red  needles,  m.p. 
204''C.,  identical  with  that  obtained  from 
dihydroxy-hydro-lapachol  by  the  action  of  the 
same  reagent,  whereas,  if  the  reaction  is  stopped 
at  an  earlier  stage,  by  pouring  the  solution  of 
lomatiol  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into 
water  almost  as  soon  as  solution  is  completed, 
an  intermediate  product,  dehydrolapachone,  is 
obtained  to  which  Hooker  gives  the  structure  (2). 
The  formation  of  these  is  shown  thus  : — 


0: 
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(2)  1^^  Vh=CH-^^<^H. 


(3) 


CH, 


A^^H.--^H^<^5| 


11 
O 


OH 


By  oarefu]  oxidation  of  Iomatiol»  Rennie 
obtained  acetic  acid  and  phthalic  acid. 

A.  G.  P. 

LONCHOCARPUS  {Lonchocarpus  cyanesceru). 
The  Lonchocarpus  eyanescens  (Benth.)>  a  legumi- 
nous plant  of  the  sub-order  PapilionacecB,  is  a 
woody  climber  from  10  to  14  feet  long.  The 
young  leaves  contain  an  indigo-yielding  principle, 
and  on  this  account  the  plant  is  employed  by 
the  tribes  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  interior  and 
those  of  Western  Soudan  as  the  source  of  a  blue 
dye.  In  the  former  countries  the'young  leaves 
are  collected  along  with  some  more  matured 
ones,  roughly  funded  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In 
this  state  it  is  sent  into  the  market  as  *  Gara/ 
and  sold  to  the  dyers.  The  natives  of  Western 
Soudan  employ  the  young  and  tender  buds, 
which  are  collected,  pounded  when  quite  raw, 
made  into  balls,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  For 
dyeing  purposes  the  *Gara'  is  covered  with 
water,  treated  with  potash  and  the  bark  of  the 
Morirkda  citrifclia  (Linn.),  and  left  to  ferment  for 
some  days.  The  cloth  to  be  dyed  is  thrown  into 
the  vat,  left  there  for  some  time,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  An  examination  of  *  Gara  *  by  Perkin 
indicated  the  presence  of  approximately  0*62  p.o. 
of  indigotin  (J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1907,  389). 
Apparently  also  this  plant  is  utilised  in  Northern 
Nigeria  as  a  dyestuR  in  the  form  of  a  similar 
preparation  to  that  described  above,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  crude  indigo.  A  sample  of 
this  leaf  product  contained  approximately  0*65 
p.c.  of  indigotin,  whereas  in  the  indigo  the 
presence  of  21-47  p.c.  of  indigotin  and  1*33  p.c. 
of  indirubin  was  detected  (Perkin,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1909,  363).  The  botanical  examination  of 
the  former,  and  also  of  plant  debris  contained  in 
the  latter,  by  V.  H.  Blackman,  indicated  that 
they  were  derived  from  the  L.  cyanescens,  or 
some  closely  related  form.  Rawson  and  Knecht 
(J.  Soo.  Dyers.  1888,  66)  have  described  similar 
leaf  and  crude  indigo  products,  which  had 
been  sent  to  this  country  by  Sir  T.  G  oldie. 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Niger  Co.,  and  these 
respectively  contained  0*51  p.c.  of  indigotin, 
and  39*12  p.c.  of  indigotin,  together  with  4*76 
p.c.  of  indirubin.  A  more  recent  examination 
of  the  leaf  fragments  in  Rawson  and  Knecht*s 
samples  has  shown  that  these  possessed  the 
same  structure  as  those  of  the  L.  cyaneseena 
(Perkin,  Lc),  and  it  thus  appears  evident 
that  in  Western  Africa  this  plant  is  extensively 
employed  for  dyeing  and  the  preparation  of 
indigo.  There  is  reason  to  presume  that  the 
indigo-yielding  principle  present  in  the  young 
leaves  of  the  L.  cyaneseena  gradually  disappears 
when  these  reach  maturity,  as  samples  of  the 
latter  examined  in  this  country  were  devoid  of 
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indigo-producing  property.  The  L,  cyaneacens 
is  probably  identical  with  the  *  Taroom  akkar  * 
described  by  Bancroft  (Philosophy  of  Permanent 
Colours,  1813,  i.  189  and  191).  A.  G.  P. 

LONDON  WHITE.  Flake  white  (v.  Pig- 
ments). 

LONGIFOLENE.  A  tricyclic  sesquiterpene 
found  by  Simonsen  in  Indian  turpentine  ob- 
tained from  the  oleo-resin  of  Pinua  hngifolia 
( Roxb. ).  A  colourless,  somewhat  viscous  oil  with 
a  faint  odour;  b.p.  264''-2667706  mm. ;  160°- 
151»/36mm.;D|g;  0*9284; «Jf^ ;  1*496;  M=6416 
"jj-f  42*73®.  Does  not  yield  a  solid  nitroso 
chloride,  nitrosate,ornitrosite.  Forms  a  hydro, 
chloride  as  a  cr3r9talline  solid,  m.p.  69°-60^ 
W^-f7*l  (chloroform).  The  hydrobromide  has 
m.p.  69^-70^  and  the  hydriodide  m.p.  71** 
(Simonsen,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1920,  678). 

LOPHOPHORINE  v.  Mezcaline. 

LORANDITE.  Sulpharsenite  of  thallium 
Tl^*As,Ss,  crystallised  in  the  monoclinio 
svstem,  and  one  of  the  few  minerals  containing 
thallium  (Tl  69*4  p.c.)  as  an  essential  constituent. 
The  crystals  are  rich  in  faces,  transparent,  and 
of  a  deep  cochineal-red  colour  with  a  metallic- 
adamantine  lustre;  streak,  dark  cherry-red. 
They  are  soft  (H.  2-2})  and  can  be  bent  like 
gypsum.  Sp.gr.  6*63 ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  mineral  occurs 
with  realgar  at  Allchar  in  Macedonia  (southern 
Serbia),  and  has  been  detected  with  realgar  and 
orpiment  in  the  Rambler  mine  near  Encamp- 
ment in  Wvoming,  L.  J.  S. 

LORANSKITE.  A  rare-earth  mineral  con- 
taining Ta,0,  47,  ZrO,  20,  ¥,0,  10,  Ce^O,  3, 
CaO  3-3,  loss  on  ignition  8*16  p.c.  It  is  black 
with  a  bright  pitchy  lustre  and  a  greenish-grey 
streak.  Sp.gr.  4*6,  H.  6 ;  optically  isotropic.  It 
is  found  as  compact  masses  with  other  rare- 
earth  minerals  in  pegmatite  at  Impilax  in 
Finland.  L.  J.  S. 

LORETIN.  Trade  name  for  m-iodohydroxy- 
quinoline  sulphonic  acid  (C,NH4l(0H)HS0,) 
used  as  a  germicide  in  surgical  dressings  {v. 
Sykthsho  drugs  and  Iodoform). 

LOSOPHAN  V.  Synthetio  drugs  and  Iodo- 
form. 

LOTUS  ARABICUS.  The  Lotus  arabicua 
(Linn.)  is  a  leguminous  plant,  indigenous  to 
Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  and  in  the  young 
condition  is  extremely  poisonous.  The  subject 
has  been  investigated  by  Dunstan  and  Henry 
(Phil.  Trans.  1901,  194,  616). 

Lotusin,  the  active  principle,  can  be  isolated 
by  extracting  the  dried  plant  with  methyl 
alcohol.  The  extract  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
treated  with  water  to  remove  chlorophyll  and 
resin,  and  from  the  aqueous  solution  tannin  and 
other  impurities  are  precipitated  by  means  of 
lead  acetate.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation, 
leaves  a  syrupy  residue,  from  which  crystals  of 
lotusin  slowly  separate.  In  the  pure  condition 
lotusin  C^.H^jO^.N  forms  yellow  needles,  and 
when  hydrolysed  by  digestion  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  by  means  of  an  enzyme  lotasey 
also  found  in  the  plant,  3rields  dextrose,  loto- 
flavin,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation  : 

C„H„0„N+2H,0 
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When  warmed  with  alcoholic  potash  (20  p.c.) 
lotnnn  ifl  gradoallj  deoo]n]>oeed  with  production 
of  ammonia  and  Musinic  add : 

Ci,H„0i,N-f2H,0=C„H„0i.+NH, 

This  compound  is  monobasic,  gi^es  yellow 
crystalline  salts,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  with  formation  of  Moflavin, 
dextrose  and  heptogluconie  acid  : 
C,.H„0i,+2H,0 

Lotqflavin  GigHj^O.  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  soluble  in  alsaline  solutions  with  a 
yellow  colour.  By  fusion  with  alkali,  phlaro- 
glucinol  and  p-resorcylie  acid  are  produced. 

With  acetic  anhydride  lotonavin  gives  a 
teiraacetyl  compound  C||H,0c(CsHsO)4,  colour- 
less needles,  m.p.  176^78%  and  when  methy- 
lated by  means  of  methyl  iodide  the  trimethyl 
eiher  CigH^OsCOCH,),  is  obtained.  This  Utter 
compound  ensts  in  two  forms,  viz.  the  a-form 
yellow  rosettes,  m.p.  125^,  and  the  )3-form 
glistening  needles,  m.p.  176%  which  are  mutually 
conYertible.  Both  varieties  give  by  means  of 
acetic  anhydride  the  same  manoaeetyl  lotoflavin 
Vrimdhyl  ether  Cjy.H.O,(C,H,0)(OCH,)^  yeUow 
needles,  m.>  147  . 

According  to  Dunstan  and  Henry,  lotoflavin 
is  probablv  a  tetrahydroxyfiavtme,  and  possesses 
the  formula : 


OH 


The  hydrolysis  of  the  cyanogenetio  gluooside 
lotusin,  with  formation  of  maltose,  lotoflavin  and 
hydrocyanic  acid»  may  also  be  expressed  as 
follows : 

C„H,iNOi,+H,0 

=Ci,H„On-fCi,HioO,4-HCN 

The  following  constitutions  are  respectively 
assigned  to  lotusin  (1 )  and  lotusinio  aoia  (2) : 

CiiH,iO,o-CH— 0-/\^     \)— /~N0H 
I.  CN         .     Jv         yCH  ^^ 

CiiH„Oi,'CH(COOH)0-/^j/     \).<^\0H 

6h^o^ 

A.  G.  P. 

LOTUSIN  V,  Gluoosides  ;  Lotus  A&a.bidtis. 

LOXOPTERTGINEv.  Qubbbacho  alkaloids. 

LUARGOL.  A  compound  of  salvarsan 
with  silver  bromide  and  antimony  sulphate 
(CijHiaOjNgAa.),,  AgBr,  SbO(H,804),.  Used 
as  a  spirilfocide  Introduced  in  France  by 
Banysz  m  1913.  

LUBAN  MATI  or  METETI  r.  Oleo-bxsiks. 

LUBRICANTS.  The  purpose  of  lubricants 
is  to  reduce  friction  between  surfaces  which 
move  one  upon  another. 

As  the  value  of  a  lubricant  depends  almost 


entirely  upon  the  conditionJi  of  speed  and 
pressure  under  which  it  is  used,  and  the  nature 
of  the  surfaces  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  it  is 
necessary  to  outline  the  theory  of  lubrication 
;  before  describing  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  lubricating  oik  and  greases. 

Stfttk  fiktioiL    If  two  clean  surfaces  of  the 

,  same  metal,  say  lead,  are  pressed  together  they 

will   adhere  firmly.     In   cases  where   metals 

work  together  without  lubrication  this  '  seiang^ 

.  is  only  prevented  by  the  existence  of  a  '  oonkuni- 

nation  film '  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  metaL    Thus 

the  so-called  'solid  friction'  observed  in  such 

cases  is  really  the  friction  of  surfaces  lubricated 

.  by  an  extremely  thin  film  {e.g.  of  air). 

I       Thurston,   experimenting  with  sperm   and 

lard  oils,  found  that  the  friction  rapidly  increased 

\  with  pressure  up  to  about  70  Ids.,  and  then 

increased  less  rapidly  or  remained  constant. 

With  plastic  substances,  e,g.  axle  grease, 
under  ordinaiy  loads  the  frictional  coefficient 
is  least  when  at  rest  and  graduaUy  increases 
with  increasing  speed  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  jraease  to  £ear. 

With  liquids  the  reduction  of  static  friction 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  film  which 
remains  on  the  bearing  surfaces  under  the  loads 
commonly  used.  Different  liquids  vary  much 
in  this  respect,  and  the  effect  seems  to  depend 
less  on  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  than  on  its 
*  oiliness  *  (v.  infra). 

(Cf.  W.  B.  Hardy  and  J.  K.  Hardy,  PhiL 
Maff.  1919,  38,  32 ;  Rayleigh,  idem  191&) 

Low-speed  friction.  In  this  case  the  fihn  of 
oil  is  so  thin  that  the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
faces engage  one  another,  causing  abrasion. 
This  does  not  matter  if  the  suriaces  are  of 
proper  materials,  but  in  some  cases  it  may  lead 
to  seizing  of  considerable  areas  and  so  much 
distortion  of  the  surface  that  at  higher  speeds 
the  formation  of  the  *  pressure  film '  may  be 
prevented  and  serious  over-heating  of  the  bearing 
may  result. 

The  friction  of  lubricated  bearings  at  low 
speeds  is  really  solid  friction,  i.e.  it  is  (1)  inde- 
pendent of  velocity  and  area  of  bearing  surface, 
(2)  proportional  to  pressure,  and  (3)  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces,  which  should  be 
made  of  dissimilar  metals. 

Where  a  complete  oil  film  cannot  form,  the 
oiliness  of  the  lubricant  is  very  important,  but 
as  the  speed  increases  the  oil  film  thickens  and 
the  friction  depends  more  on  the  viscosity  of 
the  oil  and  less  on  its  oiliness. 

Friction,  especially  at  moderate  speeds, 
depends  very  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
lubricant  is  applied  to  the  bearing.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  with  bath  lubrication,  and 
the  friction  increases  as  the  free  supply  of  oil 
to  the  journal  decreases. 

The  coefficient  of  friction  at  very  low  speeds 
— O-OOOS-O-Ol  feet  per  minute— is  often  greater 
than  the  static  coefficient,  but  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  is  continuous.  From  about 
6*0  feet  per  minute  the  coefficient  of  friction 
steadily  decreases  with  increase  of  speed. 

Hlgh-«peed  lubrication.  At  a  speed  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  lubricant  and  on  the 
load  the  surfaces  begin  to  separate,  and  a  com- 
paratively thick  '  pressure  film  *  forms  between 
them,  being  carried  into  the  bearing  on  the 
surface  of  the  morin^.^rly  ^^  ^^^^i^ 
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The  mamtenanoe  of  a  preflsnie  film  between 
two  plane  and  parallel  surfaces  depends  upon 
the  in^ia  and  the  viscosity  of  the  oil,  but  in 
the  ease  of  plane  surfaces  inclined  to  one 
another — and  this  is  the  case  met  with  in 
practice — the  liquid  wedges  itself  between  them 
and  forces  them  apart. 

To  this  action  is  due  the  great  carrying 
power  of  cylindrical  bearings,  which  in  use  always 
wear  so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
brass  is  greater  than  that  of  the  journal.  The 
two  surfaces  are  thus  inclined  to  each  other, 
and  the  journal,  as  it  rotates,  carries  the  lubri- 
cant into  the  space  between  the  journal  and  the 
brass,  where  it  is  wedged  under  a  pressure  which 
increases  to  a  maximum  at  the  point  where  the 
two  approach  most  nearly. 

In  the  design  of  bearings  great  care  has  to 
be  taken  that  oil -ways  are  not  cut  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  maximum  pressure,  or  the  pressure 
of  oil  which  should  carry  the  load  is  released  and 
serious  friction  results. 

The  theory  of  the  pressure  film  has  been 
worked  out  in  great  detail,  mathematically,  by 
Osborne  Reynolds,  but  only  his  general  results 
can  be  given  here.  At  speeds  sid&ciently  high 
to  ensure  the  formation  of  the  pressure  film  the 
following  laws  appear  to  be  very  nearly  true  : — 

(1)  The  friction  is  independent  of  the  load ; 

(2)  The  friction  varies  directly  as  the  area  of 
the  contact  surfaces ;  directly  as  the  speed  ;  and 
as  the  viscosity  of  the  lubricant. 

These  are  the  laws  of  *  fluid  friction.* 
Above  speeds  of  100  feet  per  minute  low 
speed  effects  are  not  observed  and  the  friction 
is  nearly  nroportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
■peed.  This  is  probably  due  to  lessened 
viscosity  of  the  lubricant  brought  about  by 
rise  of  temperature.  From  490  to  790  feet  per 
minute  the  friction  is  proportional  to  the  fi^h 
root  of  the  speed,  and  above  1970  feet  per  minute 
it  is  practically  independent  of  the  speed. 

With  alternating  pressures,  especially  when 
the  alternations  are  rapid,  €.g.  in  the  \na  ends  of 
connecting  rods,  a  given  bearing  wiH  sustain 
much  i^reater  loads  without  seizing  than  it 
would  if  the  pressure  were  continuiuly  in  the 
same  direction,  because  the  oil  is  trapped 
between  the  surfaces  at  each  reversal  of  the 


Frfetkm  In  ball  and  roller  beariags  is  practi- 
eaDy  independent  of  the  presence  of  any  lubri- 
cant, the  chief  function  of  the  oil  used  being  to 
prevent  rusting  of  the  polished  surfaces. 

A  mineral  oil  of  moderate  specific  gravity  is 
therefore  a  suitable  lubricant  for  such  bearings. 

COMHON  LUBBICAKTS. 

Lubricants  are  divisible  into  four  classes  : 

(a)  Fats  and  liquid  waxes ; 

(b)  Mineral  oils; 
(e)  Blended  oils ; 

id)  Greases  and  solid  lubricants. 

(a)  Fats  and  Uqnid  waxes.  These  are  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  fixed  oils  {v.  Oils, 
FizsDy  Aim  VATS).  The  fixed  oils  principally 
need  as  lubricants  are :  tallow  oil,  lard  oil,  neat  s 
foot  oil,  olive  oil,  rape  oil,  and  castor  oil.  For 
delicate  machinery,  such  as  clocks  and  watches, 
hazel-nut  oil,  ben  oil,  porpoise  oil,  and  dolphin 
oil  (blaekfiah  oil)  are  used. 


Sperm  oil  and  Arctic  sperm  oil  are  liquid 
waxes,  and  are  excellent  lubricants  because  of 
their  oiliness,  and  because  their  viscosity  is  less 
affected  b^  temperature  than  is  that  of  other  oils. 

The  nxed  oils  are  seldom  used  alone  as 
lubricants  except  for  textile  machinery,  in  which 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  oil  being  splashed  on  the 
fabric.  Mineral  oils  are  very  liable  to  make 
stains  which  cannot  be  washed  out  subsequently 
without  injury  to  the  material. 

(b)  Mineral  oils  are  derived  from  crude 
petroleum,  shale  and  lignite,  and  consist  of 
saturated,  unsaturated,  and  closed-chain  hydro* 
carbons  of  b.p.  over  300**.  Those  of  sp.gr.  up  to 
0*900  are  usuallv  distillation  products,  woile 
those  of  sp.gr.  higher  than  0*910  are  either 
'  reduced  oils  *  or  oils  that  have  been  distilled 
with  steam  in  vociid.  Heavy  oils  that  have  been 
distilled  under  atmospheric  pressure  are  unsuit- 
able for  use  as  lubricants  because  of  the  presence 
in  them  of  products  of  *  cracking '  {v,  Petbolbum 

A27D  8hALB  oil). 

(c)  Blended  oDs.  Mineral  oils  are  miscible 
with  all  fatty  oils  except  castor  oil,  and  mixtures 
containing  20-30  p.c.  of  good  fixed  oil,  f.g, 
sperm  oil,  are  the  best  lubricants  available  for 
ordinary  loads  and  speeds.  Blown  oils  (partially 
oxidised  oils)  are  soluble  in  mineral  oils,  and  are 
sometimes  used  to  give  body  to  the  lighter 
grades,  but  such  blended  oils  have  a  great 
tendency  to  gum,  and,  though  cheap,  are  not  to 
be  recommended. 

{d)  Greases  and  solid  lubricants.  The  chief 
solid  lubricants  are  graphite,  soapstone  (talc, 
steatite,  French  chalk),  mica,  and  asbestos. 
These  are  seldom  used  alone,  but  are  usually 
incorporated  in  a  grease,  the  advanta«;e  being 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  motional 
resistance  is  merely  that  due  to  the  resistance 
to  shear  of  the  grease,  while  under  excessive 
pressure,  though  the  grease  may  melt  and  run 
off  the  bearing,  the  s<3id  lubricant  remains  and 
prevents  damage.  Filling  materials,  such  as 
barytes  and  chalk,  are  sometines  added  to 
greases,  but  they  are  not  lubricants,  and  their 
addition  is  detrimental 

Anti-friction  metals  (v.  Antimony)  may  be 
regarded  as  soUd  lubricants,  but  their  chief 
purpose  is  to  afford  a  material  into  which  the 
shaft  can  bed  itself  quickly. 

Greases  may  be  natural  fats,  e.^.  tallow,  but 
are  more  commonly  prepared  by  adding  to 
mineral  or  fixed  oils  alkali  metal  soaps  or,  more 
often,  aluminium,  lime  or  lead  soaps  of  fatty 
acids  or  resin  acids.  Such  greases  frequently 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  but 
if  this  is  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  grease 
it  has  no  bad  effect  upon  its  properties  as  a 
lubricant. 

Boiled  greases  are  prepared  by  dissolving 
lime  soap  in  mineral  oil ;  they  are  very  good  for 
medium  and  heavy  machinery. 

'  Set  *  or  axle  greases  are  made  by  adding  to 
a  mixture  of  mineral  oil  (100* gallons)  and  good 
slaked  lime  (500  lbs.),  called  the  lime  part,  a 
certain  proportion  of  resin  oil  (2-25  p.c), 
called  the  set.  The  mixture  is  run  at  once 
into  the  packages  in  which  it  is  to  be  sold,  and 
in  a  short  time  sets  to  a  solid  or  semi-solid  mass, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  resin  oil  added 
{v.  also  Archbutt,  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1901, 1193). 

Cup  greases  are  i^ie^^j^^  ^^m^S^i^^^' 
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asaally  hone-fat,  with  freshly  slaked  Ume  in  a 
liurge  kettle  heated  by  a  steam  jacket  and  pro- 
vided with  a  meohantcal  stirrer.  The  usual 
proportions  are  2000  lbs.  fat»  200  lbs.  lime,  and 
140  g^ons  of  water.  When  saponification  is 
complete  and  the  excess  of  water  has  evaporated, 
a  light-colonred  mineral  oil,  sp.gr.  0*885-0*910 
(about  100  gallons),  is  sprayed  on  the  contents 
of  the  kettle  until  the  right  consistency  is 
attained.  The  oil  must  previously  be  heated 
to  IWF. 

Engine  greases  are  made  by  incorporating 
cold  mineral  oil  with  hot  soluble  soda  or  potash 
soap.  It  is  important  that  the  soap  should  be 
neutral  (Redwood). 

Thickened  mineral  oils  are  often  made  bv 
incorporating  aluminium  oleate  with  a  light  oil. 
The  soap  is  made  as  follows :  112  lbs.  oleic  acid 
is  mixed  with  20  gallons  hot  water  and  a 
solution  of  16^  lbs.  77  p.o.  caustic  soda  in  10 
gallons  water,  and  boilea  until  the  formation  of 
sodium  oleate  is  complete.  70  lbs.  alum,  dis- 
solved in  20  gallons  water,  are  then  added  to  the 
solution,  when  aluminium  oleate  separates  in 
greasy  masses.  It  is  freed  from  moisture  by 
pressure  (Hurst). 

Raflway  waggon  grease  is  usually  composed 
of  tallow,  palm  oil,  soap,  and  water ;  and  is  pre^ 
pared  by  heating  the  tallow  and  palm  oil  to 
180^F.,  and  running  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  at  200°F.  The  whole  is  stirred  well  and 
run  into  tubs  to  set.  It  is  usual  to  vary  the 
composition  of  the  grease  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year ;  the  following  are  typical  formulao  : 


Summer 

Medium 

Winter 

Tallow 

.     22 

20 

18 

Pahn  oil 

.     12 

12 

12 

Sperm  oil     . 

.       1 

1-5 

2 

Soda  crystals 

.       5 

5 

5 

Water 

.     60 

61-6 

63 

100 


100 


100 


The  grease  in  use  on  the  Midland  Railway  is 
jrepared  by  dissolving  6  cwt.  of  palm  oil  in 
-2  cwt.  of  water  and  adding  to  the  solution 
6  owt.  of  tallow  and  2  cwt.  of  dark  mineral  oiL 

Another  English  railway  grease  : — 


fi 


Summer         Winter 

TaUow      . 

.     504  parts    420  parts 

PalmoU  . 

.     280      „       280      „ 

Sperm  oil 

.       22      „         35      „ 

Caustic  soda 

.     120      „       126      „ 

Water      . 

.  1370      „     1624      „ 

Other  preparations  are  made  of  tallow  with 
colza  oil,  soda,  and  water  in  various  propor- 
tions; ^d,  for  fine  machines,  of  tallow  with 
castor  oil,  &c.,  &c. 

Palm-oil  lubrleants.  Although  palm  oil  may 
be  used  alone,  its  melting-point  is  too  low  for 
most  purposes ;  to  correct  this,  tallow  and  other 
fats  are  added  to  the  amount  of  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  total  weight  of  the  lubricant.  A 
small  quantity  of  soda  should  form  a  part  of 
these  lubricants,  as  by  its  use  the  free  fatty  acids 
which  are  contained  in  palm-oil  are  saponified 
and  their  action  on  the  metaU  with  which  they 
come  in  contact  is  destroved.  Soda  also  is  the 
medium  by  which  water  is  introduced  into  the 
mixture. 


Lead-soap  lubrirante.  Lead  salts  yield  on 
saponification  with  fats  solid  combinations 
called  lead-soaps ;  they  are  hard  at  low  tempera- 
tures, viscous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
sufficiently  fluid  on  heating  by  friction  The 
melting-point  of  lubricants  prepared  fiom  these 
substances  is  high,  and  they  are  therefore  less 
suited  for  high  speeds.  So-called  '  anti-friction 
lubricants  *  are  composed  of  lead-soaps  A  basic 
lead  acetate  (sugar  of  lead)  is  combined  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  fat  in  the  following 
manner.  The  lead  solution  is  thus  prepared : 
Sugar  of  lead  10  parts,  litharge  10  parts,  and 
soft  water  110  parts,  are  boiled  with  frequent 
stirring  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 
The  mass  is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and  the  clear 
fluid  drawn  off  and  restored  to  1()0  parts  by  the 
addition  of  water.  It  is  then  heated  to'fiom 
145''F.  to  165°F.  and  immediately  mixed  'with 
ordinary  fat  (colza  oU,  lard,  and  sometimes 
neats-foot  oil),  as,  e.g,y  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
100  parts,  colza  oil  80  parts,  bird  80  parts.  The 
preparation  should  show  a  uniform  grey  colour, 
antC  after  melting,  congeal  at  from  100°F.  to 
122**F.  (Brannt). 

Soap  lubrleants.  Ordinary  soft  soap,  or  fat 
combined  with  potash,  is  serviceable  for  some 
purposes,  but  is  liable  to  have  a  part  of  the 
potash  lye  not  fixed,  by  which  damage  is  done 
to  metals. 

The  following  are  from  Brannt  (Practical 
Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Fats  and 
Oils):— 

Caontehoue  Inbrieants  tor  belts.  Caoutchouc 
20  parts,  linseed  oil  1(XX)  parts.  Melt  the 
caoutchouc  together  with  the  same  quantity  of 
linseed  oil,  and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  com- 
mences to  evolve  vapours,  stir  in  20  parts  of 
linseed  oil  and  afterwards  add  the  remainder  of 
the  oil  by  instalments  of  100  parts. 

Asphaltum  waggon  grease.  Asphaltum  32 
parts,  black  pitch  8  parts,  petroleum  8  parts, 
litharge  8  parts,  water  80  parts. 

Naphthalene  grease.  Naphthalene  100  parts. 
I  colza  oil  60-100  parts.  Crude  naphthalene  is 
!  used. 

I       Resin  lubrieant.    Common  resin  100  parts, 
'  resin  oil  60  parts,  lard  3(X)  parts. 

Graphite  waggon  grease.  Tallow  36  parts, 
lard  9  parts,  palm  oil  9  parts,  graphite  2  parts. 

Graphite  lubricants  for  qulek-movlng  axles. 
Tallow  100  parts,  graphite  100  parts  ;  especially 
adapted  for  shafts  revolving  with  great  velocity 
without  great  load,  as  circular  saws,  venti- 
lators, &;c. 

For  this  purpose  natural  graphite  which 
frequently  contains  a  large  proportion  of  mineral 
matter  is  not  so  well  suited  as  that  produced  by 
the  Acheson  process  by  heating  antjiracite  at 
about  4000^C.  This  is  reduced  by  machinery 
to  a  powder  of  such  fineness  that  when  suspended 
in  liquids  it  exhibits  the  Brownian  movement 
and  cannot  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  when 
mixed  with  oil  forms  an  emulsion,  and  does  not 
subside  on  standing.  It  comes  into  commerce 
made  into  a  paste  with  water  (aquadag) ;  fat 
(gredag) ;  ana  oil  (oildag).  The  first  serves  for 
tne  preparation  of  aqueous  emulsions  for  cooling 
and  lubricating  boring  and  turning  machinery, 
the  second  is  used  for  cog-wheeb  and  stuffing- 
boxes,  and  the  third,  when  well  mixed,  to  the 
extent  of  |  p.c.,  with  acid-free  machine  or 
Digitized  by  VjWWV  IVL 
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cylinder  oil,  can  be  used  for  the  running  parts  of 
machinery. 

Lubricant  tor  eatting  tools.  This  is  usually 
a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  soda  in  water. 

Physical  Pbopebtijbs  and  Testinq  of 
Lubricants. 

A.  Viseosi^.  For  methods  of  determining 
▼iscoeity,  see  Peteoleuh.  The  methods  there 
giren  are  equally  applicable  to  all  lubricating  oils. 

The  delerminalion  of  the  consistency  0/  fats 
and  greases  is  of  importance,  but  the  methods 
ayailable  are  entirely  empirical. 

Li  Kissiing*s  apparcUus  a  pointed  rod  of 
glass  or  metal,  weighted  at  the  top,  slides 
▼erticaUy  through  a  hole  in  a  fixed  plate.  The 
point  of  the  rod  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
grease  coatained  in  a  small  beaker,  and  the  time 
taken  for  it  to  penetrate  a  definite  distance 
into  the  fat  is  a  measure  of  the  stifFness  of  the 
Utter. 

KunJder's  apparatus  consists  of  a  metal 
cylinder  having  an  orifice  at  the  lower  end 
tnrough  which  the  grease  is  squeezed  by  a 
weighted  piston.  The  whole  apparatus  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  water-jacket  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  test  can  be  regulated. 

In  any  determination  of  the  consistency  of 
fats,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  pre- 
liminary treatment  they  receive,  as  they  are 
extremely  sensiUve  to  mechanical  disturbance 
and  to  change  of  temperature.  After  the 
grease  has  been  placed  in  position  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  it  for  24  hours  before  proceeding  with 
the  test. 

B.  Speeifle  gravity.  This  property  is  used 
as  an  indication  of  the  nature  and  purity  of 
qiIb,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  classification 
of  the  mineral  oils.  There  is,  however,  no 
neoessaiy  connection  between  8p.gr.  and  lubricat- 
ing power  ;  tjg.  it  is  well  known  that  mineral  oils 
commonly  have  less  lubricating  power  than  fatty 
oils  of  the  same  sp.gr.  (see  also  Petbolbum  and 
SHALE  oil). 

The  sp.gr.  of  oils  may  be  determined  by  the 
spgr.  bottle,  by  the  Sprengel  tube,  or  by  the 
Weatphal  bfldance,  but  with  viscous  oils  these 
methods  are  liable  to  be  tedious,  and  hydro- 
meters are  commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  ^ow  the 
density  of  an  oil  at  a  temperature  at  which  it 
cannot  conveniently  be  determined  experi- 
mentally; it  can  then  be  calculated  with 
sufficient  accuracy  (1  in  4000)  from  the  following 
fihnula,  if  the  density  of  the  oil  at  GO'^F.  is 
known  :  D=d— */,  where  (i=the  density  of  the 
oa  at  OO^'F. 

10*000368  for  a  fixed  oil, 
0-000367  for  a  Scotch  mineral  oil, 
0000345  for  a  Russian  mineral  oil, 
0000360  for  an  American  mineral  oil, 
I  =3  the   number  of  degrees   above   60^F.,   and 
D=sthe  required  density. 

C.  Flasb-point.  This  is  the  temperature  at 
which  the  oil  gives  ofiF  sufficient  vapour  to  form 
an  explosive  mixture  with  air  in  the  standard 
apparatus  employed  (for  details  see  Petbolbum). 
It  is  usually  stated  that  only  oils  of  flash-point 
over  35O''-40O''F.  should  be  used  as  lubricants, 
but  the  loss  on  evaporation  is  at  least  as  good  a 


I  B.  Volatility.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that 
lubricating  oils  should  not  evaporate  to  any 
considerable  extent  at  the  temperatures  at 
which  they  are  u^ied.  The  fatty  oils  are  satis- 
factory in  this  respect,  but  mineral  oils  fre- 
quently contain  as  much  as  15  p.c.  of  hydro- 
carbons volatile  at  100°C. 

Archbutt's  apparatus  for  the  determination 
of  this  loss  consists  of  a  copper  tube  placed 
horizontally  across  an  air-bath  oy  which  it  can 
be  kept  at  any  desired  temperature.  The  oil 
to  be  tested,  usually  0*5  n^im,  is  placed  in  a 
platinum  tray  within  this  tube  and  suojected  to  a 
current  of  air,  previously  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath,  passing  at  the  rate  of  2  litres 
per  minute  for  exactly  1  nour. 

In  some  cases  the  oil  is  tested  in  a  current  of 
steam,  but  th^  procedure  is  quite  similar  to 
that  when  air  is  used. 

As  an  example  of  its  use,  an  oil  intended  for 
cylinders  working  at  160  lbs.  presstire  is  tested 
at  370*'F.  when  it  should  not  lose  more  than 
0*5-1*0  p.c.  of  its  weight.  With  machine  oils 
and  spindle  oils,  even  at  much  lower  tempera- 
tures, the  permissible  loss  is  much  greater. 

£.  Setting-point  (the  cM  test).  With  most 
oils  this  is  taken  as  the  temperature  at  which 
they  cease  to  flow,  but  in  the  case  of  Scotch  shale 
oils  the  setting-point  is  the  temperature  at  which 
solid  paraffin  is  first  deposited. 

The  oil,  contained  in  a  corked  tube,  is  cooled 
in  water,  or  in  ice  and  salt,  until  it  ceases  to  flow 
on  reversing  the  tube.  It  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  temperature  constant  for  about  20 
minutes  before  observing  the  condition  of  the 
oil  (r.  Salkowsky,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1888,  37 ; 
and  Holde,  ibid,  1890,  112;  1896,  138,  160), 
and  in  Hofmeister's  method  this  is  attained  by 
using  solutions  of  various  salts,  of  such  concen- 
trations that  they  are  saturated  at  their  freezing- 
points.  The  result  is  that  freezing  takes  place 
with  formation  of  a  eutectic  mixture,  and  the 
temperature  remains  constant  till  the  whole  is 
solidified. 

Schultze's  method,  used  in  Glermany,  depends 
on  finding  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil 
flows  through  a  tube  of  6  mm.  diameter  at  a 
rate  of  10  mm.  per  minute  under  a  pressure 
equal  to  50  mm.  of  water. 

F.  Melting-point  of  fats  and  greases.  This 
is  frequently  of  importance,  as  a  grease  loses  its 
power  of  reducing  friction  under  great  pressure 
should  it  become  liquefied.  As  in  the  case  of 
determination  of  consistency,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  grease, 
and  it  should,  in  most  cases,  be  left  undisturbed 
for  24  hours  before  the  test  is  made. 

Many  methods  are  used,  most  of  which 
depend  on  observing  the  temperature  at  which 
the  grease  begins  to  flow  under  its  own  weight 
(v.  Bensemann,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1885,  535 ; 
Cook,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc,  1897,  74). 

G.  The  eolour  of  oils  is  of  some  importance, 
and  Redwood  uses  Lovibond's  tintometer  (v.  art. 
CoLOBDCBTEBS)  for  making  a  numerical  record  of 
this  characteristic.  Most  mineral  oils  exhibit  a 
fluorescence,  usually  of  a  blue  or  green  colour, 
but  this  is  not  of  much  importance  as  a  test 
(v,  Petbolbum). 

H.  OUiness.  The  most  important  property 
of  oils  and  greases  which  are  to  be  used  under 
conditions    of    low   speed    and   high    pressure 
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(under  100  feet  per  minute  and  over  70  lbs.  per 
square  inoh),  is  that  called  '  oUineaa  *  {unctuostty, 
lubricity).  It  depends  on  (1)  interfacial  action, 
which  causes  oils  to  spread  themselves  over 
metallio  surfaces,  and  (2)  on  'the  power  of  the 
film  to  resist  disruption. 

It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  presence  of 
unsaturated  compounds  which  constitute  20- 
40  p.c.  of  most  lubricating  oils.  It  would  appear 
that  the  unsaturated  moleoules  of  the  lubricant 
enter  into  a  firm  physico-chemical  union  with 
the  metallic  surfaces,  forming  a  friction  surface 
which  is  a  compound  of  oU  and  metal.  Those 
oils  which  have  the  smallest  coefficient  of  friction 
are  found  to  be  the  best  lubricants  in  practice 
(Deeley,  Proo.  Phys.  Soc.  28,  11, 1919). 

OiUnesB  may  be  defined  as  the  power  of  a 
lubricant  to  maintain  an  unbroken  mm  under  a 
heavy  load ;  it  cannot  be  measured  in  any  exact 
way,  and  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
any  given  oil  possess  this  property  may  best  be 
obtained  by  properly  conducted  tests  on 
mechanisms  resembling  those  on  which  it  will 
be  used.  Oiliness  womd  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  effect  of  the  lubricant  upon  the  surfaces  with 
which  it  is  in  contact  rather  than  on  any  par- 
ticular physical  property  of  the  lubncant. 
This  property  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
viscosity,  being  possessed  in  much  greater 
degree  by  fixed  oils  than  by  mineral  oils  of  the 
same  viscosity.  Moreover,  different  mineral 
lubricating  oils  of  the  same  viscosity  give  very 
different  mcUonal  .results.  This  is  the  reason 
that  mineral  oils  must  be  blended  with  fatty  oils 
to  get  the  best  lubricants  for  ordinary  machinery. 
The  amount  of  the  admixed  fatty  oil  need  not 
be  large.  Stanton  and  Hyde  found  that  a  small 
proportion  of  rape  oil  had  almost  as  marked 
effect  .upon  the  friction  as  a  much  larger  per- 
centiMA. 

Oil-testing  machines  are  made  of  many 
different  des^pu^  and  may  be  used  to  investi- 
gate: 

(1)  Comparative  oiliness  or  greasiness  of 
lubricants ; 

(2)  Friotional  effects  due  to  viscosity ; 

(3)  Effects  of  temperature  on  Miction  ; 

(4)  Effects  of  different  loads ; 

(5)  Effects  due  to  varying  speeds ; 

(6)  Effects  produced  by  different  metals 
working  in  contact ; 

(7)  Effects  resulting  from  different  methods 
of  applying  the  lubricant. 

Most  of  these  effects,  except  (1),  are  amenable 
to  calculation,  or  can  be  more  easUy  determined 
in  some  other  way ;  Nos.  (6)  and  (7)  are  rather 
concerned  with  the  design  of  bearings  than  with 
lubricants. 

In  most  machines  an  experimental  journal 
runs  in  brasses  loaded  in  a  manner  which  can 
be  regulated  by  the  operator,  e.g.  by  a  spring. 
The  detailed  description  of  such  macmnes  hardly 
falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  sav  that  Thurston's  oil-testing 
machine  is  largely  used  (for  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion, see  Archbutt  and  Deeley,  Lubricants  and 
Lubrication,  332;  Hurst,  Lubricating  Oils, 
Fats,  and  Qreases,  254  ei  seq.).  Machines  of 
similar  type  are  those  of  R.  H.  Smith,  A. 
Martins,  Ingham  and  Stapfer,  Stroudley,  Good- 
man, and  Lahmeyer  (A.  and  D.  chap.  ix.). 

These  testing  machines  all  suffer  from  the 


disadvantage  that,  at  the  speeds  at  which  they 
are  usually  run,  the  frictional  effects  observed 
are  due  solely  to  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  used,  and 
therefore  only  give  information  as  to  that 
property;  information  which  could  better  be 
obtained  with  a  viscosimeter. 

Machines  of  what  is  known  as  the  disc  and 
coUar  tjjie  are  of  much  more  use  in  investigat- 
ing the  '  oiliness '  of  lubricants.  In  them  the 
oil  is  fed  between  a  rotating  disc  and  a  stationary 
plate,  a  load  is  applied  to  force  the  two  together, 
and  low  speeds  are  used.  The  best  known 
machines  of  this  class  are  MaoNaught's,  Wood- 
bury's, Deprez  and  Napoli's,  and  Tower's. 

Bailey's  pendulum  oil-tester  is  speciaUy 
designed  for  use  with  oils  intended  for  watches, 
clocks,  and  other  small  machines. 

Chbmioal  Pbopbbtibs  oir  Lubbioants. 

The  phemical  methods  used  for  the  examina- 
tion of  lubricants  are  those  used  for  oils  in 
general  (v.  Pxtbolbitu;  and  Oils,  Fixbd,  and 
Fats). 

The  chemical  properties  of  oils  which  are  of 
special  importance  with  reference  to  their  use 
as  lubricants  are :  (1)  corrosive  action  on  metals, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  acidity  of 
the  oil ;  (2)  tiieir  tendency  to  gum  or  resim^ ; 
and  (3)  ^eir  liability  to  decomposition  under 
the  conditions  of  use. 

(1)  Most  fatty  oils,  even  when  freshly  pre- 
pared, contain  some  fatty  acid,  the  amount  of 
which  increases  with  time  of  storage  of  the 
unrefined  oiL  This  cannot  be  avoided,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  such  oils  have  been 
largely  superseded  by  mineral  or  blended  oils. 
The  addition  of  resin  or  resin  oil  to  a  lubricant 
will  often  increase  the  acidity  owing  to  the 
resin  acids  present.  , 

In  the  case  of  minerol  oils  oonsiBting  essentially 
of  hydrocarbons  it  has  been  surmised  that  their 
lubncating  value  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
unsaturated  molecules  (Dunstan  and  Thole). 
Apparently  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  fatty 
lumcants.  It  has  been  shown  that  free  fatty 
acids,  in  limited  amount,  greatly  improve  the 
friction-reducing  values  of  mineral  oils  and  that 
the  improvement  in  *  oiliness'  or  lubricating 
power  of  a  mineral  oil,  by  mixing  with  it  a  fixed 
oil,  is  mainly  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  free 
fatty  add  than  to  the  neutral  glyceride  (Wells 
and  Southcombe,  J.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.  39  (1920), 
53  B ;  Archbutt,  2.C.). 

Crude  petroleum  normally  contains  small 
amounts  of  organic  acids,  but  refined  mineAl 
oils  ought  to  be  praotio€tlly  free  from  acidity. 
In  many  cases  where  they  do  not  conform  to 
this  standard  they  are  found  to  contain  free 
sulphuric  acid«  which  has  been  left  in  the  oil 
owing  to  imperfect  washing  after  refining  with 
acid. 

The  extent  of  the  corrosive  action  of  an  oil 
on  metals  is  proportional  to  its  acidity,  but  is 
conditioned  by  the  access  of  air  or  water  to  the 
metal.  In  absence  of  air  and  water  even  a 
grease  containing  70  p.c.  of  fatty  acids  has  little 
or  no  action  on  metals  (Burstyn,  I^ngL  poly.  J. 
217,  314;  Redwood,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1886, 
362;  Fox,  Analyst,  1883,  8,  116;  »Donath,  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1895,  283).  The  acidity  is 
usually  determined  by  titration,  and  is  expressed 
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in  terms  of  alkali  required  to  neutralise  it,  or  as 
oleic  acid. 

(2)  Thd  tendency  to  gum  in  the  case  of  fatty 
oils  is  closely  associated  with  their  drying 
properties.  Such  oils  as  linseed  oil  are  impossible 
as  lubricants*  The  semi-drying  oils  are  not  used 
as  lubricants  with  the  single  exception  of  rape 
oil,  the  least  ozidisable,  which  is  largely  used 
owing  to  its  low  cost. 

A  rough  idea  of  the  drying  properties  of  oils 
can  be  obtained  by  coating  them  on  pieces  of 
clean  glass  and  obsendng  the  length  of  time  they 
take  to  set,  or  to  arrive  at  the  same  consiBtency. 
Another  way  is  to  place  drops  of  the  oils  at  the 
upper  end  of  an  inclined  steel  plate,  and  observe 
the  distances  they  travel  before  coming  to  rest. 
Gaze  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  those  cases  in 
which  the  thickening  of  an  oil  is  due  to  its 
acidity,  the  corrosive  action  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  metallic  soaps  which  dissolve  in  the  oiL 

Mineral  lubricating  oils  can  absorb  small 
quantities  of  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature 
(Bach,  J.  800.  Chem.  Ind.  1889,  990 ;  Ostzejko, 
J.  80a  Chem.  Ind.  1896,  26,  345,  and  645),  but 
under  ordinary  conditions  such  oxidation  is 
practically  nil.  Any  tendency  to  gum  in  this 
case  is  due  to  evaporation  of  the  tijghter  consti- 
tuents with  deposition  of  asphaltic  and  tairy 
matters  (Holde,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1894,  668 ; 
1895,  894).  The  amount  of  bituminous  matter 
present  can  be  determined  by  extraction  with 
light  petroleum  (Bender,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1891,  354).  Closely  associated  with  the  gum- 
ming tendencies  of  oils  is  their  liability  to  cause 
spontaneous  combustion  of  cotton  waste,  &c., 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  For  this 
reason  mineraJ  oils  have  entirely  superseded 
fixed  oils  in  many  cotton  mills. 

(3)  The  danger  of  decomposition  is  present  in 
those  bearings  which  run  at  a  high  temperature, 
e.^.  hot-neck  rolls,  but  the  commonest  case  where 
this  has  to  be  considered  is  that  of  cylinders  of 
steam,  gas,  and  oil  engines.  For  these  pure 
fixed  oils  should  never  be  used,  as  in  presence  of 
steam  they  are  h^drolysed  to  glycerol  and  fatty 
acids  which  rapidly  corrode  tfie  cylinder  and 
piston,  forming  large  lumps  of  metallic  soap. 
Steam  cylinders  are  best  lubricated  with 
*  redooed  mineral  oils  of  high  viscosity,  density, 
aad  flash-point,  but  very  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained  m  practice  by  using  lighter  grades  of 
miDeral  oils  containing  up  to  SK)  p.o.  of  fixed 
oils  or  *  blown  oils.' 

For  the  lubrication  of  the  cylinders  of  gas 
mod  oil  engines  a  pure  mineral  oil  should  be  used, 
preferably  one  which  will  evaporate  without 
leaving  any  readoe.  The  high  temperature  of 
the  waJls  <n  such  cylinders  and  the  presence  of 
flame  cause  such  carbonisation  of  tne  oil  and, 
onlen  oare  is  used  in  its  selection,  this  may 
cause  serious  trouble. 

See  OzLB,  Fmo,  asj>  vats;  Petbolsttv; 
also  Enc^clop.  Britt.  1910,  arts.  Lubricants  and 
Lubrication;  Archbutt  and  Deeley,  Lubrica- 
tion and  Lubricants;  Lewkowltsch,  Chemical 
Technology  of  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes ;  Redwood, 
Lubricants,  Oils,  and  Greases;  Q.  H.  Hurst, 
Lubricating  Oils,  Fats,  and  Greases ;  Carpenter 
and  Leask,  Soap,  Candles,  Lubricants,  and 
Olyoerin,  268  el  seq, ;  XMsousaion  on  Lubrica- 
tion, Phy.  Soc.  of  London,  1919,  32, 15 ;  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1919,  38,  7T;    Archbutt,  J.  Soo. 


Chem.  Ind.  1921,  40,  287T  ;  Report  Lubrication 
Inquiry  Committee,  1920  (Dept.  of  Soient.  and 
Indust.  Research). 

LUCERNE  or  ALFALFA.  Medicago  saiiva 
(Linn.).  A  leguminous  plant  bearing  loose 
racemes  of  bluish-purple  flowers.  Its  root 
penetrates  very  deeply  into  the  soil  and  tiius 
enables  it  to  sustain  drought.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  fodder  plant  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
being  generally  out  and  eaten  green,  though 
sometimes  made  into  hay.  It  should  be  cut  at 
or  before  the  flowering  period,  or  it  tends  to 
become  woody  and  less  ^gestible.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  average  composition  of  the  plant 
in  the  freshly  cut  condition  :— 

-9 

I  1 

Very  young  .  81-1  4*0 
Before  flower- 

ing    .         .76-0  3-0   1-6 

In  full  flower.  76-0  2'7 


11 

1*6 


^1 


6-2  0-8   4-4    1-9 


I 


1-2 


9-6  0-8   6-8   2-3 
9-3   0-8   7-8   2-2 


While  the  hay  from  the  plant  has  the  composi- 
tion: 

Cut    before 

flowering  .  16-0  12-2  40  31-1  2-4  27-0  73 
Cut       in 

flower  .  16-5  10-7  35  29-2  2-6  29-5  8-0 
The  ash  is  rich  in  lime.  Lucerne  hay  has 
marked  diuretic  properties.  The  seed  is  small 
and  kidney-shaped,  and  is  borne  in  a  spiral  pod. 
For  a  study  of  the  enzymes  present  in  various 
parts  of  the  plant,  see  Jacobson  and  Holmes 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1914,  36,  2170 ;  J.  Chem. 
Soc.  Abst.  1913,  1,  151,  ;  1914,  1,  1193).  For 
lucerne-seed  oil,  see  J.  and  H.  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1916,  38,  480). 

The  ash  of  lucerne  contains  : 
KaO      N(40    MgO     CaO      T^O^     SO,     SiO,      CI 
26-3      1-1      5-8      48-0      85      61      2-0      1-9 

H.  L 

LUCIDOL.  Trade  name  for  benzoyl  peroxide 
used  as  an  oxidising  agent.  Is  a  powerful 
antiseptic  and  may  be  employed  as  a  drier 
towards  linseed  oil  and  other  drying  oils  and  for 
bleaching  oils.    Explodes  on  heating. 

LUCIFERESCEINE.  The  fluorescent  material 
present  in  certain  luminous  insects,  particularly 
the  fireflies  {Photinus  pyralis),  (P.  corrusctLe)  and 
(P.  sciniiUnns),  An  alcohoUc  solution  of  the 
sticlnr  fluid  which  the  insects  emit  when  irri- 
tated, has  a  bright  blue  fluorescence,  yields  a 
pale  yellow  amorphous  substance,  luctferef- 
ceine,  giving  a  red  coloration  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add,  and  a  dense  cream- 
coloured  precipitate  with  potassium  f errocyanide 
(Coblentz,  Physikal.  Zeitsch.  1909,  10,  955; 
McDermott,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1911,  33,  410). 

LUDTL.  Phenyl-disulphaminotetra-dioxy- 
diamino-arseno- benzene. 

LUMINAL.  Trade  name  for  phenylethyl 
barbituric  acid  C.Hg-C-CjHJCONHl.CO  now 
officially  termed  *  phenylbaroitar  in  America 

(v.  PTBIMIDIHB8  AND  STNTHSnC  DBVQS). 

LUmNAL-SODIUM.  The  sodium  salt  of 
phenylethylbarbiturio  acid.  A  white  hygro- 
scopic powder,  readilv  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 
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On  boiling  tho  solution,  the  salt  is  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation 
of  phenyl  ethyl  aoeWl  urea. 

LUMINOUS  PAINT  v.  Barium  sulphidb. 

LUMINOUS  PAINTS,  MANUFACTURE  OF. 
Four  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphor- 
escent pigments  are  employed.  The  first 
utilises  oyster  sheUs  as  the  raw  material.  The 
shells  are  first  washed  with  hot  water  and  then 
dried  and  calcined  at  a  bright  red  heat.  After 
cooling,  the  mass  is  crashed  and  freed  from  the 
d4brii  of  the  external  layers.  The  shell  powder 
is  then  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  transferred  to  a  clay  crucible,, 
where  it  is  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with 
powdered  sulphur.  The  crucible,  covered  by  a 
lid  securely  luted  on,  is  strongly  heated  for  about 
an  hour,  and  after  cooling  the  mass  is  extracted 
and  pulverised.  A  phosphorescent  colour  pre- 
pared in  this  way  from  an  impure  calcium 
carbonate  affords  a  more  intense  light  than  the 
colours  made  from  pure  carbonate  of  ]ime.  In 
the  second  method  the  sulphates  of  calcium, 
barium,  or  strontium  aie  used  as  the  raw 
materials.  These  are  intimately  mixed  with 
powdered  wood  charcoal,  in  the  proportions  of 
1  part  of  carbon  to  {>  or  6  parts  of  sulphate.  The 
mixture  is  then  calcinea  as  in  tho  previous 
process.  In  the  third  method,  when  working 
with  carbonates  such  as  marble,  witherite,  or 
carbonate  of  strontium  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
iu  addition  to  the  wood  charcoal,  rather  more 
than  one  chemical  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and 
then  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
oyster  shells.  The  second  and  third  processes 
give  masses  with  an  orange,  green,  blue,  or  red 
phosphorescence.  The  sulphur  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  antimony  sulphide  or  other  similar 
sulphur  compounds.  More  luminous  but  more 
expensive  colours  can  be  produced  by  starting 
with  calcium  oxide,  baiium  carbonate,  or 
carbonate  or  sulphate  of  strontium,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  calcium  oxide  or  marble.  The 
necessary  carbon  is  obtained  from  starch,  which 
is  mixed  with  the  above  substances.  The 
carbonates  of  rubidium  and  lithium,  as  well  as 
bismuth  nitrate,  are  equally  of  service.  Some- 
times sodium  sulphate,  or  even  lead  acetate,  is 
added,  and  the  formule  for  the  mixings  vary 
with  each  individual  factory.  It  may  l^  taken 
as  a  general  rule,  however,  that  about  80  parts 
of  the  principal  constituent  require  12  parts  of 
sulphur  (or  less  if  other  sulphur  compounds  be 

E resent) ;  4  to  5  parts  of  starch,  2  to  4  parts  of 
thium  carbonate,  and  0*01  to  0*5  part  of  other 
metallic  compounds.  Those  constituents,  which 
are  used  only  in  very  small  amounts,  are  best 
added  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  mixtures  are 
heated  in  a  closed  crucible  for  three-quarters  to 
one  hour  at  a  temperature  of  about  1200T. 
Phosphorescent  pigments  are,  when  used,  often 
mixed  with  barium  sulphate,  lakes  of  natural 
colouring  matters,  and  often  with  mineral  pig- 
ments of  the  same  shade  as  the  phosphorescent 
body  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  realsrar  is  used 
with  red  shades  and  orpiment  with  yellow 
shades  (0.  Prager,  Chem.  Tech.  Fabrikant, 
through  Chem.  Trade  Joum.  August  C,  1921, 
158). 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC.  Silver  nitrate  fused  and 
cast  into  rods  or  sticks. 

LUPANINE  C„H,«ON,  occurs  in  the  d-  and 


dl-  form  in  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  aJbua  (Linn.),  and 
in  the  d-  form  in  those  of  L.  angualifolius  (Linn.) 
and  L.  perennis  (Linn.).  The  <tt-  form  crystal- 
lises in  needles,  m.p.  99^  and  furnishes  crystal- 
line salts.  The  d-  form  has  m.p.  44%  and  yields 
salts  which  are  less  soluble  ana  crystallise  more 
easily  than  those  of  the  dl-  form.  The  2-  form, 
which  may  be  separated  from  raoemic  lupanine, 
has  m.p.  43^-44%  and  crystallises  less  easily  than 
the  d'  form.  It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time  that  lupanine  is  closely  related  to  sparteine, 
but  according  to  Beckel  f  Aich.  Pharm.  1911, 249,  . 
329 ;  1912,  260,  700),  this  is  not  the  case.  All 
the  forms  of  lupanine  are  bitter  and  poisonous 
(Eiohhom,  Nobbes  Vers.  St.  1867,  272  ;  Siebert, 
C^hem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1892,  62,  223  ;  Soldaini,  BolL 
C;hem.  Farm.  1902,  41,  37  ;  Arch.  Pharm.  1902, 
240,  260  ;  Davis,  Apoth.  Zeit.  1896,  11,  94). 

LUPEOL.  A  substance  of  the  formula 
C30H1OO  found  associated  with  cinnamio  acid  in 
Paiaquium  [Dichopsis]  Trevhii  (Burck.).  Crystal- 
lises in  fine  needles,  dextrorotatory  aj)=+27*2^ 
in  chloroform,  m.p.  190^-192**  (Jungfleisch  and 
Leroux,  Compt.  rend.  1907,  144,  14^  ;  cf.  Van. 
Rombmgh,  tbid,  1907,  926J. 

LUPINES.  Lupinus  Uueus  (Linn.);  L, 
anguatifcliua  (Linn.) ;  L,  aJbus  (Linn.).  The 
above  three  varieties,  whose  flowers  are  yellow, 
blue,  and  white  respectively,  are  the  chief  species 
grown.  They  are  often  grown  for  green  manure 
on  account  of  their  nitrogen-collecting  powers, 
and  are  employed  to  enrich  poor  sandy  soils  in 
nitrogenous  organic  matter.  They  are  only 
occasionally  used  as  food  either  for  men  or 
animals,  because  of  their  bitter  taste,  but  in  times 
of  famine  they  are  sometimes  used  as  an  addition 
to  rye-bread. 

The  following  gives  the  mean  composition 
of  several  varieties  of  the  seed  (Konig) : — 

N-free  Crude 
Water  Protein  Fat  extract  fibre   Ash 

White  lupines  15-9  28*8  6-8  33-6  11-9  3-0. 

Black     „      .  14-3  388  4-6  23-9  14-5  3*9 

Blue       „      .  14-3  29-7  5-3  35-6  122  2-9 

Yellow    „      .  14-7  37-8  4-3  255  14-2  3-5 

The  *  protein '   of  lupines  contains  a  con- 
siderable   proportion    (10-20    p.c.)    of    non- 
albuminoids.    A  portion  of  the  non-albuminoid  - 
nitrogen   exists   in   the   form   of   alkaloid-like 
substances.    Blue  and  white  lupines  contain  a 
substance  lupanin  CigH^^N^O,  which  can  exist 
in  two  forms :    a  liquid  which  forms  a  hydro- 
chloride    CisH,4N20.HC!l,2HxO,     crystallising 
in  prisms  melting  at  132^-133^;    and  a  solid, 
crystalliBing    in    monoclinic    cxystals,    which 
melt  at  99^  and  which  forms  a  hydrochloride  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  other,  but  melting 
at  105**-106*'.    Lupinin  C^HsgNJOH),  occurs 
in  yellow  lupines ;  it  forms  crystals  melting  at 
I  67^-68®.    Lupinidin,   another  liquid   alkaloid- 
I  like  substance,  consists  of  a  solution  of  a  crystal- 
!  line  hydrate  CsHi^N+H.O  in  the  oily   base 
,  C.Hi  .N.    The  latter  is  a  thick,  oily  liquid  easily 
i  scMuble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  smells  like  hemlock 
I  and  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.     It  oxidises 
>  rapidly  by  exposure  to  air  and  acts  as  a  weak 
I  poison. 

I        These  alkaloid-like  substances  are  present 

^  both  in  the  seeds  and  in  the  leaves  and  stems,  and 

I  thus  render  the  plant  unpalatable  to  animals. 

The  poisonous  properti^|ti|()i^ifie|jj^(t^^^^ 
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to  sheep,  were  {ormerly  ascribed  to  these 
alk&Ioids,  but  according  to  Kuhn  and  Liebscher, 
they  are  due  to  *  lohtrogen,'  a  substance 
produced  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus  which 
attacks  lupines,  and  which  can  be  extracted 
from  diseased  plants  by  treatment  with 
water. 

Lupines  are  sometimes  deprived  of  their 
bitter  taste  before  being  given  to  animals.  This 
can  be  done  by  an  hour's  steaming  and  washing 
with  water ;  according  to  Kellner  this  treatment 
removes  practically  the  whole  of  the  alkaloids 
(95  p.c.),  while  it  also  removes  about  3-4  p.o.  of 
the  nitrogenous  substances,  and  15-^  p.c.  of 
the  total  dry  matter.  In  spite  of  this  loss  the 
treated  lupines  are  of  greater  feeding  value  than 
those  untreated. 

Of  the  proteids  in  lupines,  conslutin  is  the 
largest  constituent.  The  nitrogen-free  extract ' 
of  lupines  consists  largely  of  gums  and  pectin 
bodies,  together  with  starch  and  cane  sugar. 
The  blue  lupine  contains  about  11  p.c.  of 
lupeose  (/?-gafiEkctan) ;  by  heatins  with  dilute 
sidphnric  acid  it  splits  up  into  o-fructose  and 
galactose. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  ash  of 
lupines  (Konig) : — 


M    'A    C     S^pTSsv 

Yellow luphies 30*5  0  7  71  128  07  38*6  8-7  02  08 
Woe  „       809    10  10*6    9-7  0*6  371  7*8  10  0*4 

White      „      88-7  17'9    7*8    6-2  —  25*7  68  OO  21 

H.  I. 

LUPuimmB  (Sparteine)  v,  Bboom  tops. 

LUPINIHE  CioHi^ON,  an  alkaloid  found 
with  sparteine  in  the  seeds  of  Lupinua  liUeus 
(linn.)  and  L,  niger.  Rhombic  crystals, 
m.p.  67^-68^  Distils  without  decomposition  in 
hydrogen  at  225''-257'';  IffivoroUtory.  It  is 
bitter  and  slightly  toxic.  Is  a  tertiary,'  hydroxy 
base  which  fiumishes  crystalline  salts  (Baumert, 
Ber.  1881,  14,  1150 ;  1882,  15,  1951 ;  Hagen, 
Annalen,  1885,  230,  370  ;  Siebert,  Arch.  Pharm. 
1891,  229,  531 ;  Soldaini,  ibid,  1892,  230,  16 ; 
Berend,  iM,  1897,  235,  262 ;  Wilist&tter  and 
Fours^u,  Ber.  1902,  35, 1910). 

LUPUUM  V.  Oleo-bbsihs. 

LUTBCIEIINE.  A  mixture  of  Fast  Bed  A 
with  Orange  II.  (/?-naphthol  orange),  the  sodium 
salt  of  p-8nlphobenzene-azo-)3-naphthoI,  comes 
into  commerce  under  this  name.  Known  also 
as  French  Red.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
alkaline  salts  of  dibromodinitro-fluorescein,  pre- 
pared by  simultaneous  nitration  and  bromination 
of  fiooresoein  in  alcoholic  solution  or  by  nitra- 
tion of  dibromofluorescein  in  acetic  acid  or 
aqueous  solution. 

LUTECIUBL  8ym.  Lu.  At.wt.  174  (175-0 
Aoer  von  Welsbach).  The  identification  of  this 
rare  earth  metal  has  resulted  from  the  systematic 
examination  of  Marignao's  ytterbia  (Compt. 
rend.  1878,  87,  578),  which  is  isolated  from  the 
least  basic  portions  of  the  yttria  earths  derived 
from  xenotime  or  ytterbite  (gi^olinite)  (v. 
Ckbitb  METAi^).  Prolonged  fractionation  in 
nitric  acid  of  the  crude  3rtterbium  nitrate  removed 
yttrium,  erbium,  and  finally  thulium,  a  trace  of 
thorium  being  separated  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 
The  atomic  weignt  of  the  elements  present  in  the 
final  fractions  rose  from  169*9  to  173*8.  The 
most  soluble  fractions,  which  give  the  highest 
atomic  weights,  showed  34  characteiistio  lines 


in  the  spark  spectrum  and  the  band  y  (A517'5- 
A513)  in  the  absorption  spectrum  which  are 
characteristic  of  lutecium  (Urbain,  Compt.  rend. 
1907, 145,  759  ;  c/.  Auer  von  Welsbach,  Sitzunes- 
ber.  Wien.  Akad.  1907,  468).  The  commereiaJly 
separated  yttrium  earths  from  ytterbite  have 
been  further  fractionated  as  chromates  to  remove 
yttrium,  and  crystallised  as'  nitrates,  and  as 
double  nitrates  with  bismuth  and  magnesium 
to  precipitate  cerium  and  lanthanum.  After 
removing  the  excess  of  bismuth  and  magnesium, 
the  lutecium  fraction  was  precipitated  as  oxalate, 
converted  into  nitrate,  and  fractionated  to 
eliminate  successively  erbium,  yttrium  and 
neoytterbium.  The  most  soluble  lutecium 
fraction,  converted  into  chloride  with  sulphur 
chloride  (v.  Oerium),  was  heated  till  scandium 
and  thorium  chlorides  were  volatilised.  LtUe- 
cium  chloride  is  more  volatile  than  neoytterbium 
chloride  (Urbain,  Bourion,  and  Maillaxd,  Oompt. 
rend.  1909,  149,  127).  The  xenotime  earths 
were  freed  from  cerium,  gadolinium,  terbium  and 
dysprosium  by  fractionating  the  ethyl  sulphates ; 
the  most  soluble  ytterbium  fraction  (containing 
yttrium,  erbium,  and  thulium)  was  converted 
into  nitrate,  and  decomposed  fractionally  in 
nitric  acid  when  neoytterbium  and  lutecium  were 
obtained  in  the  most  easily  deconn)osable 
portions  (c/.  Auer  von  Welsbach,  Monatsh. 
1913,  34, 1713). 

Lutecia  (lutecium  oxide)  Lu,0,  is  less  basic 
than  neoytterbia,  and  can  be  separated  from  it 
by  fractional  precipitation  with  caustic  alkali ; 
it  is  less  paramagnetic  than  the  latter  oxide,  the 
magnetic  susceptibilities  being  in  the  ratio 
Yb,0,  :  LusO,=53  :  13  (Urbain,  Compt.  rend. 
1908,  146,  406). 

The  final  uncrystallisable  mother  liquors 
obtained  in  the  separation  of  lutecium  from 
ytterbite  (but  not  from  xenotime)  probably 
contain  a  new  element  CeUium  indicated  by  a 
characteristic  are  spectrum.  The  magnetic  sus- 
ceptibility of  celtium  oxide  is  three  or  four  times 
less  than  that  of  lutecia,  and  in  basic  strength 
the  former  oxide  is  intermediate  between  the 
latter  and  scandia  (Urbain,  Compt.  rend.  1911, 
152,  141 ;  Urbain  and  Blumenfeld,  ibid,  1914, 
159,  323)  (0.  Celhum).  G.  T.  M. 

LUTEOLIN.  The  sodium  salt  of  m-xylidin- 
sulphonic-azo-diphenylamine.  An  orange-yellow 
dye  discovered  by  Witt  in  1 883.  No  longer  used. 
Also  the  colouring  matter  of  weld  (^.r.). 

LUTES  are  used  for  packing  joints,  repairing 
fractures,  and  coating  vessels  externally  to 
render  them  impervious  to  vapours,  &c.  For  a 
lute  to  be  effective  it  is  important  that  the  sur- 
faces to  which  it  is  applied  should  be  clean,  and 
in  the  case  of  lutes  that  are  applied  in  a  molten 
or  semi-fluid  state  it  is  preferable  previously  to 
heat  the  parts  that  are  to  be  joinca. 

Of  lutes  for  joints  which  are  not  to  bo  sub- 
jected to  high  temperature  may  be  mentioned : 
(1)  Soaked  bladder  stretched  and  tied  over  a 
joint  or  employed  to  secure  another  lute  on  the 
joint.  (2)  India-rubber  bands,  or  caoutchouc 
melted  or  dissolved  in  coal  tar,  naphtha,  or 
other  solvent.  (3)  A  solution  of  1  part  caout- 
chouc in  2  parts  hot  linseed  oil  mixed  with  3 
parts  pipeclay ;  this  mixture  remains  soft  and 
IS  very  impervious.  (4)  Linseed  or^  almond 
meal  made  mto  a  paste  with  water,  milk,  glue, 
or  lime-water.  (6)  A  mixture  of  white  lead  and 
Digitized  by  VjWWV  IVL 
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oil  spread  upon  strips  of  Unen  or  bundles  of  tow. 
(6)  QuioUime  reduced  to  a  dry  powder  by  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  white  of  egg  diluted  with  its  own  yolume 
of  water,  is  spread  on  linen  strips  and  rajpidly 
applied  to  the  joint.  This  lute  dries  qmckly 
and  adheres  strongly  to  glass.  (7)  Luie  d'dnt,  a 
very  strong  cement  prepared  by  mixing  strong 
glue  with  recently  slaked  lime,  with  subsequent 
addition  of  white  of  egg.  (8)  Chalk  and  linseed 
oil  (glazier's  putty).  (9)  Plaster  of  Paris  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  ^m  water,  or  glue,  and 
coated  when  dry,  if  the  joint  is  to  be  eas-tight, 
with  melted  paraffin  or  oiL  (10)  Faitute,  con- 
sirting  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  boiled  linseed 
oil,  is  applied  and  retained  by  bladder  or  other 
substance,  to  hot  joints  or  to  prevent  escape  of 
corrosive  vapours.  (11)  A  mixture  of  clay  with 
a  solution  of  gelatin  in  pyroligneous  add. 

For  joints  which  are  to  resist  considerable 
internal  pressure,  especially  the  joints  of  steam 
pipes,  a  mixture  is  applied  consisting  of  equal 
puts  of  red  lead  and  white  lead  made  into  a 
paste  with  linseed  oil  and  mixed  with  tow. 
Other  lutes  for  this  purpose  are:  (1)  12  of 
Paris  white,  5  of  red  ochre,  2\  of  Venetian  red, 
and  i  of  plumbago,  ground  and  mixed  to  a 
stiff  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil  (Thompson, 
Eng.  Pat.  27975,  1895).  (2)  MetalUo  zinc 
powder  mixed  with  tow  or  whiting  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  linseed  oil  or  wood  oil  (Boneville 
ft  Co.  Fr.  Pat.  332788).  (3)  6  parts  graphite, 
3  parts  slaked  lime,  8  parts  powdered  barytes, 
and  7  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oiL 

For  making  permanent  joints  and  closing 
joints  between  metal  and  glass,  &c.,  various 
compositions  containing  beeswax  are  used. 
Beeswax  when  melted  with  one-eighth  its  weight 
of  turpentine  becomes  lees  brittle  and,  when  the 
materials  are  melted  in  equal  proportions,  the 
product  becomes  pliant  when  held  in  the  hand, 
melts  easily,  and  is  known  as  soft  cemetU,  Cap 
eemerU  or  Jiard  cement,  for  closing  the  covers,  ftc, 
of  scientific  apparatus,  is  prepared  by  mixing 
and  meltins  1  part  beeswax,  5  parts  resin,  and 
1  part  dried  red  ochre  or  other  colouring  matter. 
The  mixture  is  heated  to  lOO^'O.  until  all  frothing 
has  ceased,  and  is  cooled  with  frequent  stirring 
to  prevent  settlement  of  the  pigment. 

BoUle  lutes  are  used  to  cover  the  stoppers  or 
corks  of  bottles.  That  most  commonfy  em- 
ployed is  sealing  wax ;  paraffin  wax  is  also  good. 
Wholesale  dealers  usually  lute  the  stoppers  of 
acid  bottles  with  a  paste  of  linseed  meal  and 
water. 

Ptumber^s  lute  is  made  by  adding  2  parts  of 
fine  brickdust  to  1  part  of  melted  black  resin  and 
stirring  in  thoroughly. 

A  waterproof  cement,  introduced  by  Edmund 
Davy,  is  prepared  by  melting  together  2  parts 
by  weight  of  common  pitch  and  1  part  of  g^itta 
percha,  with  constant  stirring.  Tne  resultant 
homogeneous  fluid  adheres  with  great  tenacity 
to  metal,  stone,  wood,  &c.,  if  applied  to  warm 
surfaces  of  those  substances,  and,  although 
hard,  is  not  brittle.  It  softens  when  heated  and 
passes  through  various  stages  of  viscosity  until 
above  lOO^F.  it  forms  a  tmn  fluid.  It  appears 
to  be  absolutely  unaffected  by  contact  with 
water. 

Mixtures  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  clay,  asbestos 
and  red  or  white  lead  are  waterproof,  as  is  a 


mixture  of  flax  seed  meal  and  water.  Portland 
cement  mixed  with  water  containing  sodium 
silicate  or  glue  makes  a  good  lute. 

OH  proof  cements  may  be  made  from  (a)  glue, 
glycerol  and  water;  •(&)  molasses  and  flour; 
(c)  sodium  silicate  and  whiting,  or  barium 
stdphate. 

Two  good  acid-proof  lutes  are :  (1)  Pipe- 
clay made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  hot  coal-tar ; 

(2)  equal  parts  of  pitch  and  resin  melted  together 
and  incorporated  with  1  part  of  plaster  of  Paris ; 

(3)  equal  weights  of  rubber  (dissolved  in  CS,) 
and  boiled  linseed  oiL 

A  useful  laboratory  cement  is  obtained  bv 
mixing  litharge  to  a  stiff  paste  with  glycerol 
This  quickly  sets  to  a  hard  mass,  impervious  to 
water  or  gases. 

This  cement  is  employed  for  hnins  the 
digesters  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite 
p^p.  For  its  behaviour  in  setting,  see  Merwin, 
J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem:  1917,  9,  390.  A  suitable 
mixture  for  joints  of  silica  ware  (vitreosil)  con- 
sists of  40  parts  of  asbestos,  small,  8  parts  asbestos 
fibre,  10  puts  whiting,  2-3  parts  tallow,  boiled 
linseed  oU  39-10  parts. 

A  chlorine  resistant  cement  consists  of  pow- 
dered glass  (1),  Portland  cement  (1),  sodium 
silicate  (1). 

Acetone  collodion,  a  solution  of  collodion  in 
acetone,  is  verv  useful  as  a  lute  in  the  laboratory. 
Painted  on  with  a  brush,  it  quickly  dries  to  a 
hard  film,  which  is  proof  against  water  and 
dilute  acids,  and  is  perfectly  impervious  to 
gases.  It  may  be  used  to  lute  cork  or  rubber 
stoppers,  to  cover  rubber  tubing,  to  waterproof 
labels,  &c,  but  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
temperature  above  150°C. 

A  lute  acquiring  a  hardness  equal  to  that  of 
marble,  and  known  as  oxycMoride  of  zinc  cement 
(Sorel's  cement),  is  prepared  by  dissolving  3  p.o. 
of  borax  in  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  of  1  *49-l  *65 
sp.gr.  with  addition  of  sufficient  recently  ignited 
zinc  oxide  to  produceShe  proper  consistency. 

Magnesia  cement  is  prepared  by  making  a 
paste  of  powdered  magnesite  and  10-20  p.c 
cone,  hydrochloric  add,  forming  it  Into  blocks, 
igniting,  and  finally  grinding  to  powder.  With 
water  this  yields  a  strong  cement  which  quickly 
sets  hard,  but  is  not  absolutely  fireproof. 

Bruykre*s  hpdraulic  cement  is  prepared  by 
heating  to  bright  redness  for  3  hours  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  clay  and  1  part  slaked  lime,  and 
powdering  the  product. 

A  cement  employed  for  closing  leaks  in 
boilers,  &c.,  is  prepared  by  mixing  6  parts  clay 
and  1  part  iron  mings  to  a  paste  with  boiled 
linseed  oil. 

Iron  cement,  for  permanently  closing  joints 
in  iron,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  100  piurts  iron 
filings,  3-20  parts  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  3-^ 
parts  ammonium  chloride,  mixed  with  water  to 
a  paste  and  applied  quickly.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  sulphur  is  required  when  the  iron 
nlings  are  fine.  The  mixture  soon  becomes  hot, 
with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  almost 
as  hard  as  iron.  It  is  stated  that  the  best  iron 
lute  consists  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts  iron 
fiUngs  with  only  1  or  2  parts  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  no  sulphur.  This  lute,  however,  though 
stronger,  requires  a  considerable  time  to  set. 

For  coating  earthenf!m,St' paste  is  applied 
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^  ol  «  sixlvn  of  eqvAl  pMt»  of  imm 
wiute  AJDkd  tne  HUkd.  wilt*  into  «  ]^ute  with  » 
eonocntimtcd  aolntioa  ol  line  ekknikt.  WiQU* 
imte  for  tbr  suae  purpow  ccuaBte  of  »  puto 
made  vith  siskBd  Hme  aad  »  sohilioii  of  3  ok. 
bofBX  ia  1  pint  wvter.  It  is  applied  vilk  a 
braah,  «od  wboi  dnr  is  ooTvnd  with  a  plastic 
miztore  of  staked  Ume  and  lioaeed  oil  and  is 
ready  for  me  after  a  few  dars. 

Among  liites  for  rnmting  high  temperatures 
may  be  mentioned  Stoarbndge  ciay  made  into  a 
paiie  with  water,  which  withstands  a  hi^er 
temperature  than  any  other  lute  in  general  use, 
and  ITiadMr  lonai,  a  natnial  mixture  ol  da; 
and  sand.  Both  are  used  for  eoating 
and  for  packing  hot  joints  of  metal 
With  the  addition  of  about  one-tenth  part  of 
borax  these  clays  are  useful  for  glaxLOg  earthen- 
ware TBBsols.  Leaks  and  fractures  in  fumaoe 
linings,  kc,  may  be  stopped  with  gam^Ur,  a 
highly  sihcioos  &eclay. 

Gas  retorts  and  similar  vessels  closed  tern- 
porszily  to  withstand  high  temperatures  are 
usually  merely  luted  with  mort^tr. 

For  luting  crucibles,  a  paste  of  fireclay  and 
powdered  firebrick  is  useful,  preferably  with 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  borax  to  render 
the  lute  coherent. 

A  most  valuable  mixture  for  repairing  broken 
fumaoes,  &c,  consists  of  a  paste  of  firebrick 
and  liquid  sodium  silicate.  £ven  considerable 
openings,  if  roughly  filled  with  broken  firebricks, 
may  be  sealed  with  tins  lute. 

A  fireproof  cement  for  repairing  retorts,  &o., 
is  made  by  taking  200  cwt.  china  clay,  100 
cwt.  baiytes,  40  gidl.  sodium  silicate  (100°Tw.), 
24  gall,  water,  and  28  lbs.  borax,  mixing  well 
and  adding  magnesite  to  the  extent  of  ^  p.o. 
of  the  mixture  (Williams,  Eng.  Pat.  18064, 
1903). 

A  lining  for  furnaces  and  crucibles  may  be 
made  from  4  parts  granular  corundum,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with  1  part  powdered 
graphite  and  made  into  a  paste  with  10  p.c.  of 
sodium  silicate  (Crowley  and  Payne,  Eng.  Pat. 
8627, 1006 ;  v.  also  Kilbum  Scott,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1906,  601). 

For  other  recipes  see  Sadtler,  Chem.  News, 
1916,  113,  267  ;  Analyst,  1916,  262. 

LUTIDINES,  LUrmiNIC  ACID  v.  Bons-oil. 

LTCACONITINE  v,  Aookitinb. 

LTCETOL.    See  Lysetol. 

LTCDf  (Aoidol).  Trade  name  for  betaine 
hydrochloride. 

LTCOPERDON  6EMMATUM.  According  to 
Kotake  and  Naito  (Zeitsch.  phvsiol.  Chem.  1914, 
90,  264)  the  fungus  Lycoperwm  gemmatum  on 
extraction  with  alcohol  gives  a  crystalline  brown 
dyestuff.  This  is  a  gluooside,  and  when  hydro- 
lysed  gives  dextrose  and  gemmaUin  CijUifij, 
brown  needles.  Fusion  with  alkali  gives  p-hydrO' 
xyphenylaceiic  acid,  and  when  oxidised  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  homogentviic  anhydride  is 
produced. 

LYCOPODINE,  C„H„0^„  m.p.  114M16^ 
is  a  Crystalline  alkaloid  of  bitter  taste,  occurring 
in  Lycopodium  compUnuttum  (Boedeker,  Annalen, 
1881,  208,  363).  In  Lycopodium  Saururus  of 
tropical  S.  America  there  occurs  piUijanine 
Cj5H,40N,  crystals  m.p.  64**-66°,  with  an  odour 

oonine  (Arata  and  Cansoneri,  Gazz.  1892, 

»  1,  146).    These  two  alkaloids,  with  those  in 


ccyoi^  ai«  the  onl^  known  alkakxkb  in  l>\  |«t^>« 
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LTCOUME  0,^«0,^\  oiw«»  in  th*  bulba 
of  lyiwri*  mdMia  ( ~  Acrin^  j*»ptmii>M\  and  fv>nMS 
Ur«e  crvsiaK  m.p.  :f4^>'^  (MorishiuMk  Anrh«  «kiv 
Path.  iWvL  1SS^7«  40i.  ti\)  It  has  an  ewwMH^ 
action.  The  bulbs  contain  a  second  crv^talbna 
alkaloid  .«rK^aiiie  CMH^OtXr  ^  ^ 

LYDDITE  r.  Exru^sivss. 

LYDIAN  STONE  iw  LYDITB  {Im^^  iWiws 
oi  Phny.  from  Lydia,  in  Asia  MimvrV.  A  hlack» 
jasiud<H>us  or  cherty  vavietv  of  quarts,  «hi\*h 
fnun  its  haidness  and  the  clo«eiMM«  i>f  its  rraui 
has  beeo  used  as  a  tottchst\Mw  for  te«itii\j!  the 
quahtT  ol  cv>ld,  whence  its  name  ?mc^iHit«'.  Tlw 
melal'to  be  tested  is  rubbed  w\  the  ^KUisheil  sur- 
face of  the  stone,  and  the  strtsik  thus  prvnUiciH) 
is  compared  with  the  streaks  made  bv  a  series  i^f 
alloys  of  known  comiK>«itiiUi ;  the  observer 
judffing  of  the  purity  of  the  metal  by  the  iH^lour 
of  Uie  mark  and  by  its  behaviour  when  txwited 
with  a  drop  of  acid.  Lydite  is  alsi>  used  as  a 
hone>stone.  Most  L>*dian  stone  has  a  schiMivw 
structure,  and  mav  be  desoribeii  as  a  htuii»toiH>- 
slate,  or  Kit^hchirfrr.  The  Lydian  st^au*  \4 
Devon  and  east  l\«nwall  is  a  tine-ginun«H),  iu« 
durated,  carbonaceous  shale,  beU^igiug  to  the 
Culm-meastties.  In  Fifeshire  it  is  n'iu<esentcii 
by  blocks  of  baked  shale  in  the  vents  of  ancient 
voloanoeo.  L.  J.  8. 

LYDIN.  A  synonym  for  mauve  or  aniline 
purple. 

LYQ08IN.  Trade  name  for  di-hjilnaydi- 
benialaoetone. 

LYSETOL.  Trade  name  Uyr  the  tartrate  of 
of  dimethylpiperatine 

NHsJ  >NU 

XIH,— CU--CH, 
used  as  a  uric  acid  solvent. 

LYSIDIN.     Kthylene-etheuyl-dianiiuo 

OH,-N 

CH,— Nil 
Prepared    by    heating    sodium    acet-ato     and 
ethylene  diamine  hydrochloride.     I'sed  m  a 
uric  acid  solvent. 

LYSINE  NH,[(^H.LCH(NH,KH).ll,  of 
diaminohexoic  aeidt  was  discovered  by  Dresohel 
(J.  pr.  Chem,  1889.  fii,]  39,  426;  see,  also, 
van  Slyke,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1913-14,  16.  681  ; 
and  Funk  and  MoLeod,  Blochcni.  J.  1914,  8, 
109)  amonff  the  products  of  hydrolysis  of  casein 
by  hydrochloric  acid  and  staniioiiH  chloride  ;  it 
is  produced  by  the  hydrolvMis  of  oth(^r  proteins, 
oonglutin,  egg  albumen,  fibrin  (Slonfricd,  Bc»r, 
1891,  24,  418),  and  gelatin  (Krniit  Kinchrr,  Arch. 
Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1891,  2fi6 ;  OMborno  and 
Leavensworth,  J.  Biol.  diom.  1913,  14,  481  ; 
c/.  van  Slyke  and  Birchard,  ibid,  1914.  16,  rtllU) ; 
it  occurs  in  antipeptone  prepared  from  flbrlu 
(Kutscher,  Zeitsch.  phyniol.  Chom.  1898,  2fi. 
195) ;  together  with  ariinino  it  forniM  th«»  chief 
product  of  hydrolyMis  of  the  protamines  Hturlne, 
S-cyprinine.  and  oronilabrino  (KohhuI,  Zolturh. 
physioL  Ohera.  1899,  26.  588;  1904,  40,  mift ; 
1910,  09,  138  ;  it  sIho  occurs  amons  the  hydro- 
lytic  products  of  the  proteins  of  the  seeds  of 
various  conifers,  and  the  seedlings  of  lAivinus 
luieus  (Linn.)  (8chulze  and  Winterstein,  Zeitsch. 
physiol  Chem.  1899,  28,  459,  405;    1901,  3:i, 
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547),  and  has  been  found  in  Shtokara,  Suzuki 
Yoneyama  (J.  Col.  Amc.  Tokyo,  1912,  5,  33), 
and  in  fungi  (Reed,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1914,  19, 
257) ;  Omeliansky  and  Sieber  (Zeitsch.  physiol. 
Chem.  1913,  88,  445). 

Dreschel  (Chem.  Zentr.  1891,  ii.  712)  showed 
that  lysine  is  a  diaminocaproic  acid,  and  Ellinger 
(Ber.  1899,  32,  3542)  proved  that  the  two  amino 
groups  are  in  the  ae-  positions,  because  on 
decomposition  bjr  putrefaction  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  lysine  is  partially  converted  into 
cadaverine  (i)entamethylenediamine) 

NH,[CH,l4CH(NH,)C0,H 

=CO,+NH,[CH,],NH, 

c/.  Ackermann  (Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1910, 
09,  273).  The  synthesis  of  f'-lysine  has  been 
effected  by  Fischer  and  Weigert  (Sitzungsber.  K. 
Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1902, 270)  from  ethyl  y-cya- 
nopropylmalonate ;  when  this  compound  is 
treated  with  ethyl  nitrite  it  gives  ethyl  a-oximino- 
8-cyanovaJerate  CN[CH,l,C(NOH)CO,Et,  which 
on  reduction  with  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution, 
yields  ae-diaminohezoic  acid  or  t-Iysine 

NHJCH,1,CH(NH,)C0,H, 
this  is  isolated  by  successive  transformation  into 
the  phosphotungstate  and  picrate ;  the  picraU 
forms  thick  needles  that  darken  at  230*^ ;  the 
hydrochloride  is  crystalline  and  melts  at  183^-186^ 
(corr.) ;  the  phenyUarhimide  forms  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  182**-185**  (coir.);  these  deriva- 
tives differ  from  the  corresponding  derivatives 
of  the  naturally  occurring  ({-lysine  in  being 
optically  inactive  and  having  dightly  different 
melting-points.  A  further  synthesis  of  »-lysine 
from  ethyl  cyanopropylphthaliminomalonate  is 
described  by  Sorensen  (Chem.  Zentr.  1903,  ii. 
33);  when  this  compound  is  i^uced  with 
sodium  in  alcoholic  solution  it  yields  the  corre- 
sponding amino  compound 

C,H4  :  (CO),  :  N-C(CO,Et),[CH,l,NH„ 

which  is  transformed  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  into  »-ac-diaminohexoic 
acid  («-lysine). 

t-Lysine  can  also  be  obtained  by  a  synthetic 
process  from  piperidine  (Julius  von  Braun,  Ber. 
1909,  42,  839).  The  opening  of  the  piperidine 
ring  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  affords 
among  other  products,  benzoyl -€-leucinenitrile 
COPhNHCCHJjCN,  which  contains  the  skele- 
ton of  lysine,  and  yields  on  hydrolysis  e-benzoyl- 
aminohexoic  acid  COPhNH[CH,]jCO,H  ;  this 
on  bromination  forms  the  a-bromo  derivative 
C0PhNH[CH,l4CHBr-C0,H,  which  reacts  with 
ammonia  to  give  a-amino-e-benzoylaminohexoic 
acid  C0PhNH[CH,l4CH(NH,)C0,H,  from 
which  t-lysine  is  obtained  by  hydrolysis. 

Derivatives.  Salts, — d-Lysine  is  a  syrup 
(Winterstein,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1905,  45,. 
77),  it  has  [a]p+17-5°  in  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  (Lawroff,  ibid,  1899,  28,  388),  and 
forms  well-defined  orystalUne  salts  and  double 
salts ;  the  monohydrochloride  is  strongly  eicid,  the 
dihydrochlaride  is  a  neutral  substance  (Dreschel, 
Arch.  Physiol.  1891,  248);  the  rOatinichloride 
C,Hi40jN,H,PtCl,,EtOH  crystallises  with  1 
molecule  of  alcohol  which  it  loses  at  120''; 
i'lyftine  plalinichloride  has  the  composition 
^■•Hi  iO^,-HjPtCl„  it  crystallises  in  prisms  of 
a  paler  yellow  colour  than  those  of  active  lysine 


Slatinochloride.    Siegfried     (Zeitsch.     physiol. 
hem.  1912,  76,  234) ;  the  aurichhride 

Ci,H„04N4HCl-3HAuCl4,2H,0 

smters  at  120"*  and  melts  at  152''-155'' ;  i-lysine 
aurichhride  CitH„04N4'4HAuCl4,H,0  decom- 
poses at  173M76*'  (Siegfried,  Zeitsch.  physiol. 
Chem.  1905,  43,  363 ;  Ackermann,  ibid,  1908, 
56,  305) ;  the  picrate  C,Hi40,N,C,H^,07  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  (Kossel,  Zeitsch. 
physiol  Chem.  1899,  26,  586),  and  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  fact  in  the  quantitative  separation 
of  lysine  from  arginine  and  histidine  (Kossel 
and  Kutscher,  ibid,  1900,  31,  165 ;  Kossel  and 
Weiss,  ibid,  1910,  68,  165;  Schreiner  and 
Shorey,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1910,  8,  381).  Lysine 
phosphotungstate  crystallises  in  anhydrous 
needles,  Drummond  (Biochem.  J.  1918,  12,  5); 
see  Wechsler,  Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1911,  73, 
138,  for  the  solubility  of  the  phosphotungstate 
precipitate  in  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  water. 

Lysine  readily  yields  an  additive  product 
with  phenyl  Mocyanate ;  this  does  not  crystallise 
well,  but  on  treatment  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric  acid  is  converted   into   the   hydantoin 

vNH-CO 
NHPh'C0-NH[CH,l4CH<  |       ,  which   is 

XJO-NPh 
crystaUine   and   melts   at   183**-184°   (Herzog, 
Zeitoch.  physiol.  Chem.   1902,  34,  525);    the 
corresponding  derivative  of  t-lysine  has  m.p. 
156*  (von  Braun,  Ber.  1909,  42,  839). 

Lysuric  acid,  the  dibenzoyl  derivative  of 
lysine,  has  m.p.  144°-145'';  the  acid  barium  salt 

2(C,H„Bz,N,0,),(C,HiiBzJ^,0,),Ba,2H,0 

crystallises  in  beautiful  needles,  m.p.  144**-148**, 
at  which  temperature  it  becomes  anhydrous; 
the  normal  banum  saU  (C,oH,iN,04)flBa,liH.O 
is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  m.p.  168° ;  the 
add  sodium  salt  is  white  and  crystalline,  m.p. 
108'*-109°,  and  contains  H,0  ;  the  acid  siroiUium 
salt  contains  2HjO,  crystallises  in  plates,  and 
has  uLp.  137^-138'';  the  normal  strontium  salt 
contains  11,0  and  is  crystalline ;  the  silver  salt 
C,oH,iN,04Ag,liHjO  is  white  and  amorphous 
(Dreschel,  Ber.  1895,  28,  3189;  WUldenow, 
Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1898,  25,  523). 

Methyl  lysine  hydrochloride  prepared  bv  the 
action  of  methyl  alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride 
on  t-lysine  hydrochloride,  has  m,p.  218°  (de- 
comp.),  cf.  Engeland  and  Kutscher  (Zeitsch. 
Biol.  1912,  59,  415) ;  lysine  anhydride,  obtained 
by  heating  the  methyl  ester  at  100°,  forms  the 
pierale  CitHj40jN4-2C,H,0^,' yellow  prisms 
or  plates  decomposing  at  230°  (corr.),  and  the 
hydrochloride,  microscopic  colourless  needles 
decomposing  at  270°  (corr.)  (Fischer  and  Suzuki, 
Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1904, 1333). 
d'LysyUlysine  dipicrate 

Ci,HhO,N4,(C,H,0^,)„ 

m.p.  238°--242°  was  isolated  from  the  products 
of  hydrolysis  of  pepsin  extract  (Hugounenq  and 
Morel,  Compt.  rend.  1909,  148,  236)  ;  i-lysyl- 
lysine  CijH2,0,N4  forms  a  yellow  crystalline 
picrate,  m.p.  185°  (corr.),  and  a  hydrochloride 
crystallising  in  short  twin  prisms,  m.p.  205" 
(corr.)  (Fischer  and  Suzuki,  Ber.  1905,  38, 4173). 
Lysine  yields  carbamide  when  decomposed 
by  barium  hydroxide  (Dreschel,  Ber.  1890,  23, 
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3096) ;  it  is  oxidised  by  barium  pennanganate, 
yielding  glatario  acid  as  the  ohief  product 
(Zickgraf,  Ber.  1902,  35,  3401) ;  and  wben  the 
solphate  or  hydrochloride  is  treated  with  barium 
or  silver  nitrite,  ae-dihydroxyhexoio  acid,  an 
aminohydroxyhexoic  acid,  m.p.  200^-201®,  and 
a  small  amount  of  an  alkidine  yellow  amorphous 
substance  C-HijOsN,  m.p.  l76°-178^  are  pro- 
duoed  (Szydlowski,  Monatsh.  1906,  27,  821). 
Heated  with  nitrous  acid  above  a  temperature 
of  30®  all  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  from  lysine  in  ten 
minutes  (Sure  and  Hart,  J.  BioL  Chem.  1917, 
31,  627). 

Experiments  made  by  Buckner,  KoUau  and 
Kastle  (Amer.  J.  Physiol  1915,  39, 162)  support 
the  view  that  lysine  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  stimulation  of  growth ;  Osborne  and 
Mendel  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  1916,  25,  1)  point  out 


the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  lysine  in  order  to  form  a  nitrogen 
food  suitable  for  producing  satisfactory  growth. 
CJ.  Lewis  and  Root  r  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1920, 43, 79). 
C/.,  however,  McCallum,  Simmonds  and  Smitn 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.  1917,  28,  4^3;  Abderhalden 
(Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1915,  96, 1-147). 

Lysine  possesses  germicidal  properties 
(Wagner,  Zentralblatt  F.  Baktr.  u.  Parasit.  11, 
Abt.  42,  613).  M.  A.  W. 

LYSINE.  This  term  is  also  used  as  a  trade 
name  for  a  preparation  consisting  of  an  acid 
solution  of  formalin  containing  inorganic  salts  and 
essences.    Used  as  an  antiseptic  and  bactericide. 

LTSOCHLOR.  Trade  name  for  chloro-m- 
cresoL 

LYSOL.  Trade  name  for  a  preparation  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.   Used  as  a  disinfectant. 


M 


M  ACn).  l-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulphonic 
acid.  

miCARITE.  An  explosive  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  trinitrotoluene  (30  parts)  and  lead 
nitrate  (70  parts). 

MACE*  Description. — Mace  is  the  dried 
arillus  or  seed  coat  of  the  nutmeg,  the  latter 
being  the  fruit  of  Myristica  fragrana  (Houit.) 
(or  Myrisiica  argeiUea  (Warb.),  tfec  below). 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  is  cultivated  in  both  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

The  fruit  (nutmeg)  is  surrounded  by  four 
coats :  a  thick  pericarp  on  the  outside,  then  the 
crimson  arillus,  then  a  thick  teeument,  and 
finally  a  thin  membrane  closely  adherent  to  the 
kemeL 

Many  other  species  of  Myristica  are  known  in 
addition  to  Jf .  fragrana  (Banda  or  true  mace)^ 
but  only  one  yields  aromatic  seeds,  viz.  M. 
argenUa,  which  furnishes  the  Papuan  or  Macassar 
mace. 

The  chief  varieties  of  mace  which  appear  on 
the  British  market  are  Penang,  Singapore,  Java, 
and  West  Indian,  the  first  being  the  most  highly 
esteemed.  All  these  are  derived  from  Myristica 
fragrana,  but  a  small  quantity  of  Macassar  mace 
is  also  imported,  and  this  variety  has  hitherto 
been  sold  as  "mace"  without  any  question 
being  raised  as  to  its  genuineness.  As  it  appears 
in  commerce,  mace  has  a  yeUow-brown  colour, 
the  lighter  the  better.  The  arillus,  when  un- 
broken, is  about  1}  inch  long  and  }  inch  wide  at 
the  base.  It  is  usually  flattened,  the  tapering 
segments  or  blades  being  from  i  to  j^  inch  wide. 
Macassar  mace  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour  and  has 
much  wider  blades.  Both  varieties  have  a 
similar  aromatic  flavour,  but  that  of  Macassar 
maoe  is  distinctly  acrid  (v.  Holmes,  Pharm.  J. 
1908,  652).  The  sole  use  of  mace  is  as  a  flavour- 
ing agent  and  condiment. 

Composition. — ^The  chief  constituents  of  mace 
are  a  volatile  oil  to  which  the  flavour  is  mainly 
due,  a  fixed  oil  and  a  carbohydrate,  amylo- 
dextrin,  the  granules  of  which  are  easily  visible 
under  the  microscope  and  turn  red  on  treatment 


with  iodine.     The  following  table  shows  the 
composition  of  Banda  and  Macassar  mace,  and 
also  of  false  or  Bombay  mace  {see  below). 
(From  Winton.  Ogden  and  Mitchell,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Agric,  Bui.  13  and  65,  and  other  sources.) 

Ether  extract 

/■ ^"^       N  Amylo- 

VolatUe  Fixed  dex-  Crude  Nitro- 

„       ,.,      Water  Ash    oil     oU     trln    fibre    gen 

Mace  (Ify-r  5-67  1-62    404  21'20  2200  290  O'TS 

rutiea     itotototo        tototo 

/WfffWi*)  U2-04  410  10-80  29'08  8100  8*90   1*12 

Macassar    \    ..,«  «.^,    ^.^^  ^^,^  ^^.^^  ^.^^  ^.^^ 

0*00  66-70  16-20  3-21  0'81 

to       to  to      to 

0-67  59-80  817  0*79 


Bombay 
mace 


4-18  2-01 

'r  0-32  1-86 
i  to  to 
I  704  1-98 


More  recent  ana]3rses  by  Parry  (*  Food  and 
Drugs,*  p.  236)  yielded  the  following  figures  : 


Total  ash    . 
Do.  soluble  in  water 
Do.  insoluble  in  HCl 
Fixed  ether  extract 
Alcoholic  extract 
VolatUe  oil 
Fibre  . 
Nitrogen 


Tme  Macassar   Bombay 

mace         mace         mace 

1-87-2-86     1-7-2-08   l'9-2-l 

1-08-1-27     1-1-1-25    1-0-1*2 

007-^-20     0-6-0-76  007-0-08 

260-32-6  49-6-620  680-68-0 

22*0-260  880        46'8 

4-0-8-0  4-0-7-0      40-8-0 

6-0-9-0  40-80      8(>-80 

0-7-1-2  1-0-1-2      0-8-0-9 


Ether  extract  after  ex- "I glmilarto 


up  to 


Adulteration. — ^The  only  sophistication  to 
which  whole  mace  is  liable  is  the  addition  of 
Bombay  mace  which  is  derived  from  Myristica 
mcdabarica  (Lam.).  The  arillus  of  this  species 
is  about  2^  inches  long  by  }  inch  wide,  and 
the  numerous  blades  are  narrow  and  their 
rermiform  ends  are  coiled  in  a  tangled  mass 
at  the  apex.  It  is  of  a  deep  red- brown  colour, 
and  almost  devoid  of  aroma.  As  it  is  quite 
useless  as  a  fiavouring  agent,  and  its  price  is 
about  one-fourth  that  of  genuine  mace,  its 
presence  in  the  latter  can  only  serve  the  purposes 
of  fraud. 

Bombay  mace  is  also  the  chief  adulterant  of 
ground  mace,  but  potato,  arrowroot,  the  cereal 
starches,  turmeric,  and  ground  olive  Ktones  may 
possibly  be  found. 
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Detection  of  adtiUeraiioiu — ^The  presence  of 
any  of  the  above  adulterants  is  best  detected 
by  means  of  the  microscope.  Banda  and  Macas- 
sar mace  are  practically  indistinguishable  from 
one  another,  but  the  presence  of  Bombay  mace 
is  at  once  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  the  dark 
orange-coloured  oil  cells,  the  contents  of  which 
when  treated  with  alkali  assume  a  blood-red  tint. 
The  oil  cells  in  Banda  and  Papua  mace  are 
fewer  in  number,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and 
alter  only  slightly  in  appearance  when  treated 
with  alkalL  A  further  charaoteristio,  which 
however  can  only  be  seen  in  transverse  sections, 
is  that  the  epidermal  cells  in  Bombay  mace  are 
radially  elongated  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two  varieties  the  elongation  is  tangential. 

Chemical  tests  for  the  presence  of  Bombay 
mace  are  also  available  (Schneider,  J.  Pharmacol. 
4,  57;  Hefelmann,  Pharm.  Zeit.  1891,  128; 
Busse,  Zeitsch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussm.  1904,  590). 

For  the  estimation  of  Bombay  mace  in  the 
presence  of  Banda  mace,  provided  that  Macassar 
mace  be  absent,  the  determination  of  the  fixed 
ether  extract  will  afford  a  fair  basis  for  calcula- 
tion. Soltsien  (Zeitsch.  offentL  Chem.  3,  253) 
recommends  a  preliminary  extraction  with 
light  petroleum,  the  extract  thus  obtained 
beine  ten  times  greater  from  Bombay  than  from 
Banda  mace,  and  Parry  (see  above  table)  con- 
firms this. 

The  information  thus  obtained  should  be 
supplemented  by  comparison,  under  the  micro- 
scope, of  the  sample  with  a  mixture  of  Banda 
and  Bombay  maces  in  the  proportions  indicated. 
If  there  is  a  great  discropanoy  in  the  number  of 
the  characteristic  orange-coloured  oil  cells  the 
presence  of  Macassar  mace  may  be  suspected. 
The  following  test  for  this  variety  may  also  be 
applied  (Qriebel,  Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genussm.  1909, 
202):— 

Shake  up  0*1  gram  of  the  sample  with  10  c.o. 
of  light  petroleum  for  1  minute,  filter  and  mix 
2  0.0.  of  the  filtrate  with  2  o.c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  so 
as  to  form  a  layer  under  the  acetic  acid  solution. 
In  the  presence  of  not  less  than  about  20  p.o.  of 
Macassar  mace  a  re<^  ring  forms  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  layers,  within  two  minutes.  Banda 
mace  similarly  treated  yields  only  a  yellow  ring 
within  the  same  period,  whilst  Bombay  mace 
produces  no  colour  at  all.  Comparison  experi- 
ments with  samples  of  known  authenticity 
should  always  be  made. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  presence  of 
Bombay  mace  may  be  obtained  by  estimating 
the  essential  oil,  preferably  by  Cripps*  process 
(Analyst,  1909,  519),  which  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  moisture  by  heating  the  spice  with 
calcium  carbide,  calculating  the  water  from  the 
acetylene  involved,  and  aeduoting  the  figure 
thus  obtained  from  the  total  loss  on  heating  in 
a  current  of  air  to  135°C.,  the  difference  being 
taken  as  representing  the  essential  oil.  The 
figures  he  obtained  were  as  follows  :-^- 


Results  of  Examination  of  the  Fixed  Oil 
OF  Mace. 
Melting  SaponiflcatloD  Iodine  Retraction  Melsal 

point     *"-      *"-    '-'■'-    *^- 

True    \ 

maoe  l26'0'^ 
Hacas-y  U 
Btf     |26- 
maoe 
Bom-  Vsi'O*' 


bay 


to   } 
to'[ 


number      number    Index    number 

41-4-2 
)-9-1730  76'6-80*8  l-48-l'487 ' 


189-4-191-4  50-4-58-5      1-468       rO-l'l 


Whole  maoe  .... 
Ground  mace,  unknown  origin  . 
Bombay  mace 


Essential  oil 
61  -10-80  p.o. 
2-86-  7'15  „ 
0-  0-67  „ 


The  characters  of  the  fixed  oil  may  also  be  of 
use.  These  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
(Spaeth,  ibid,  1895,  200) :— 


Standards. — ^The  standard  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  as 
follows :  Maoe  should  contain  not  less  than  20 
nor  more  than  30  p.c.  of  fixed  ether  extract ;  not 
more  than  3  p.c.  of  total  ash ;  not  more  than 
0*5  p.c  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
not  more  than  10  p.c.  of  fibre. 

McGill  (Bulletin  No.  439,  Canadian  Inland 
Revenue  Department)  suggests  the  following: 
Ash  not  to  exceed  3  p.c. ;  ash  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  not  to  exceed  0*5  p.c. ;  crude  fibre 
not  to  exceed  7  p.c. ;  ether  extract  after  previous 
extraction  with  petroleum  ether  not  to  exceed 
5  p.o. ;  ether  extract  plus  petroleum  ether 
extract  not  to  exceed  33  p.c.  Both  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  the  C!anadian  Inland 
Revenue  Dept.  define  true  mace  as  being  the 
Arillus  of  Myristica  Fragrana, 

Soltaien  (Zeitsch.  offentt  Chem.  3,  253) 
suggests  that  the  ether  extract  after  removal  of 
the  fat  by  light  petroleum  should  never  exceed 
5-5  p.c.  C.  H.  C. 

MACE  OIL  V,  Oils,  Essential. 
MACKEKSITE  v.  Thubinqitb. 
MACKIIITOSHITE.  Silicate  of  thorium, 
uranium,  &c.,  perhaps  UOa-3ThO,'3Si02,3H,0, 
crystallised  in  the  tetragonal  system  in  forms 
resembling  zircon  and  thorite.  It  containa 
ThO.  46,  UO,  22,  PbO  4  p.c.,  together  with 
small  amounts  of  lanthanum,  vttrium,  iron, 
alkaUs,  &o.  The  water  is  prooablv  due  to 
alteration,  and  the  original  mineral  probably  had 
the  composition  (Th,U)4Si,0i4 ;  by  fiu*ther 
alteration  it  gives  rise  to  thorogummite.  The 
prismatic  crystals  and  nodular  masses  are  blac& 
and  opaque  with  a  dull  pitchy  lustre.  Sp.gr. 
5*43 ;  II.  5^.  The  mineral  is  gelatinised  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  found 
associated  with  gadolinite  and  other  rare-earth 
minerals  in  pegmatite  at  Barringer  Hill  near 
BlufiFton  in  Llano  Co.,  Texas.  L.  J.  S. 

HACLURIN.  This  substance  occurs,  together 
with  morin,  in  the  wood  of  the  tropical  tree 
CMorophora  tinctoria  (Gaudich),  which  comes 
into  commerce  as  *  Old  Fustic' 

The  colouring  mattera  of  old  fustic  were  first 
investigated  by  Chevreul  (*Le9ons  de  chimie 
appliqu6e  &  la  teinture,'  ii  150),  who  described 
two  substances,  one  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
called  morin,  and  a  second  somewhat  more 
readUy  soluble.  Waffner  (Jour.  f.  pr.  Chemie, 
(1),  51,  81)  termed  tiie  latter  moriiannic  acid, 
and  considered  that  it  had  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  morin.  Hlasiwetz  ana  Pfaundler 
(Annalen,  127,  351),  on  the  other  hand,  found 
that  the  so-called  moritannio  acid  was  not  an 
acid,  and  as  moreover  its  composition  and 
properties  were  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
morin,  they  gave  it  the  name  *  Maclurin.' 

When  morin  is  precipitated  from  a  hot 
aqueous  extract  of  old  fustic  by  means  of  lead 
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acetate  the  solution  oontains  maolurin.  After 
removal  of  lead  in  the  usual  manner,  the  liquid 
is  partially  evaporated  and  extracted  with  ethyl 
acetate,  which  dissolves  the  colouring  matter. 
Hie  crude  product  is  oiystaUised  from  hot  water 
or  dilute  acetic  aoid  (Perkin  and  Coi)e,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1896,  67,  943).  A  crude  maclurin  is 
also  obtained  during  the  preparation  of  fustic 
extract,  jMtrtlv  in  the  form  of  its  calcium  salt, 
and  this  product  may  be  purified  with  dilute 
hydroohlorio  aoid  ana  crystallised  from  water. 
In  order  to  decolorise  the  crvstals,  acetic  aoid 
is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  and  a  little 
lead  acetate  in  such  quantity  that  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  and  the  solution  is  then  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  clear  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  much  less  strongly  coloured,  and  after 
repeating  the  operation  two  or  three  times,  the 
maoluiin,  which  crystallises  out  on  standing, 
possesses  only  a  pale  yellow  tint. 

Maclurin,  to  which  the  composition  Ci,Hi«0, 
was  assigned  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler 
(Ji^uesber.  1864,  658),  consists,  when  pure,  of 
almost  colourless  needles,  which  contain  one 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation ;  the 
anhydrous  compound  melts  at  200^0.  (Wagner, 
Jahresbrar.  1860,  629).  The  colouring  matter  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  is  soluble  in 
aqueous  aUcalis,  forming  pale  yellow  solutions, 
whilst  with  ferric  chloride  its  aqueous  solutions 
give  a  greenish-black  coloration,  and  with 
aqueous  lead  acetate  a yeUowprecipitate,  which 
is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  When  boiled  with 
potassium  hydroxide  maclurin  yields  phloro- 
^uciaol  and  protocatechuic  acid. 

PerUabemot^madurin  C^i'^fi^iGjB.O)^, 
wiiich  melts  at  166^-166^0.,  was  preparea  by 
Konig  and  v.  Kostanecki  (Ber.  1894,  27,  1996), 
and  tribrom-fnadurin  CjaHfBrgQg'HtO,  colour- 
less needles,  by  Benedikt. 

Maduriit-peniafHeihffl'dTher  C,,H(0(OCH,)s, 
forms  colourless  leaflets  which  melt  at  157^0. 

Konig  and  v.  Kostanecki  first  assigned  to 
madurin  the  constitution  of  a  penta-nydroxy- 
bemophenone : 

OH  OH 


HO— i 


CS-^K^ 


—OH 


OH 


This  is  supported  by  the  synthesis  by  W.  H. 
Perkin  and  Robinson  (Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1906, 22, 
305),  and  somewhat  later  by  v.  Kostanecki  and 
Tambor  (Ber.  1906, 39,  4022),  of  maclurin  penta- 
methyl  ether,  by  the  interaction  of  veratic  acid 
and  phloroglucinol  trimethyl  ether  in  the 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride.  The  reaction 
may  be  represented  thus : 

OCH, 
I 
/\  .  HOOC— i^N— OCH, 

CH,0-J,l-OCH,+  !^/'— OCH, 

OCH,  I 

"CH,0— l^-OCH,        (^^1-0ChI'^^«^ 
ICsdnriD-pentomethyl-ether. 


When  maclurin  pentamethyl  ether  is  digested 
with  alcoholic  potash  and  zinc-dust,  leuco- 
nuiclwrin-peTUamelhyl  ether  (v.  Kostanecki  and 
Lampe,  Ber.  1906,  39,  4014)  is  produced,  pris- 
matic  needles, 

OCH, 

CH(0H)-/\— OCH, 
I— OCH,  li— OCH, 

m.p.  109^-110^0.,  and  this  on  further  reduction 
giYes  penta-methoxy'dipJienyl'methane,  m.p.  107**- 
lOS^'C.  On  the  other  hand,  if  leucomaclurin- 
pentamethyl  ether  is  oxidised  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  vercUrie  acid  and  dimethoocy-benzo' 
quinone  are  formed. 

Maclurin  itself  has  been  .«)ynthesised  by 
Hoesch  &  Zarzecki  (Ber.  1917, 60,  462).  Proto- 
catechuonitrile  is  condensed  with  phloroglucinol 
in  the  presence  of  anhydrous  ZnCl,  and  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  chloride.  The  ketone-imide 
hydrochloride  thus  obtained  on  hydrolysis  with 
boiling  water  yields  maclurin. 

By  treatment  of  maclurin  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride and  sodium  acetate,  Oiamician  and  Silber 
(Ber.  27,  1628,  and  28,  1393)  obtained  a  crystal- 
line product  which  has  the  composition  of  a 
penta-acetyl-maclurin  less  one  molecule  of  water, 
viz.  02,HigOip,  and  to  this  compound  the  follow- 
ing constitutional  formula  has  been  ascribed, 
one  of  the  acetyl  groups  having  undergone 
condensation  with  the  production  of  a  couma- 
rin  derivative,  tetra-acetyl-tetrahydroxy-phenyl' 
coumarin : — 

CH,CO-« 

OOOCH, 

OH,COO  ^^  <^^— 0-COCH, 

•  PatetU  Fuslin, — ^Under  the  name  'patent 
fustin'  a  colouring  matter  has  been  placed  on 
the  market,  which  consists  chiefly  of  diazo- 
benzene-maclurin  (0.  S.  Bedford,  1887 ;  Eng. 
Pat.  12667).  To  prepare  this  substance,  old 
fustic  is  extracted  with  boiling  water,  the 
solution  is  decanted  from  the  precipitate  of 
morin  and  its  calcium  salt  which  separates  on 
cooling,  and  is  neutralised  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  sodium  carbonate.  Diazobenzene 
sulphate  is  then  added  until  a  precipitate  no 
longer  forms,  and  this  is  collected  and  washed 
wit£  water.  It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  paste, 
and  dyes  chrome  mordanted  wool  an  orange- 
brown  shade. 

Diazdbenzene-maclurin  (Bedford  and  Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896,  67,  933;  ibid,  1897, 
71,  186),  which  crystallises  in  salmon-red 
prismatic  needles,  m.p.  270''C.  (decomp.),  has 
the  following  constitution : — 


OH 


C,H,— N=N-/\, CO— I^N— OH 

HO— IJ— OH  ly/— ^H 

C,H,— N=N 
It  dyes  wool  and  silk  direct  from  a  weakly 
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acid  bath,  in  shades  of  orange,  and  on  mordants 
gives  colours  varying  from  orange-red  on 
aluminium  and  orange-brown  on  chromium,  to 
olive  on  iron.  The  dyeings  are  fairly  fast  to 
washing. 

With  acetic  anhydride  it  yields  a  iri-aceiyl- 
derivative  only  CnH40.(C,H5Nj),(C,H,0)„ 
orang&-red  needles,  m.i>.  240*^-243°C.  (decomp.), 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  azobenzol- 
phloroglucinol  yields  only  a  mono-acetyl  de- 
rivative when  treated  in  like  manner. 

Dis-azo  compounds  of  maclurin  have  also 
been  prepared  by  coupling  it  with  diazotised 
O'  or  j>-toluidine,  j>-nitraniline,  or  sulphanilio 
acid,  and  the  resulting  compounds  closely 
resemble  the  above  described  disazobenzene- 
maclurin. 

Dyeing  Properties  of  Maclurin, — ^With 
aluminium  mordant  maclurin  gives  a  pale  yellow, 
with  chromium  a  yellow-green,  and  with  iron  a 
weak  grey  colour  may  be  obtained. 

A.  G.  P. 

MADDESL  Madder  is  the  sround  root  of  the 
Bubia  tindarium  (Linn.),  which  has  been  culti- 
vated for  dyeing  purposes  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  so  remote  indeed  that  one  is  unable 
to  say  with  certainty  in  which  countries  it 
originated.  It  is  known  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  ancient  Egvptians,  Persians,  and  Indians, 
probably  by  the  last  in  the  first  instance,  and 
more  recently  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  Al)out  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the 
cultivation  of  madder  was  introduced  into  Italy 
and  probably  also  into  France.  The  Moors 
cultivated  it  in  Spain,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  brought  to  HoTland.  Colbert 
introduced  it  into  Avignon  in  1666,  Frantzen 
into  Alsace  in  1729»  but  only  towards  1760-1790 
did  it  become  important.  During  the  wars  of 
the  Republic,  its  cultivation  was  largely  aban- 
doned, and  only  after  1815  did  this  again  become 
regular. 

Owing  to  the  beauty  and  fastness  of  the 
tints  it  vields,  and  the  range  in  colour  that  can 
be  produced  from  it  by  a  variation  in  the 
mordant,  it  was  considered  until  recently  as 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  dyestuffs. 
Althouffh  its  commercial  value  has  been  greatly 
reduced  through  the  introduction  of  artificial 
alizarin,  it  has  still  considerable  scientific 
interest. 

The  plant  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  family  of  tM  RtibiacecBp  and 
its  valuable  portion  is  entirely  the  root,  which 
is  usually  of  considerable  leogth  but  does  not 
exceed  an  ordinary  slate  pencil  in  thickness. 
Old  roots  are  richer  in  colour  than  young  ones, 
and  the  plant  is  consequently  left  in  the  soil  for 
at  least  18  and  sometimes  for  28  months.  When 
removed  it  is  usually  washed  with  water, 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  artificially  by 
means  of  kilns,  then  finely  ground  and  packed 
in  casks.  In  certain  districts  it  was  stored  in 
pits  for  several  months  before  grindiiu;,  whereby 
its  tinctorial  power  was  said  to  be  greatly 
enhanced ;  but  these  and  other  refinements  of 
its  preparation  are  now  of  so  little  importance 
as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  mention.  The  root 
in  many  countries  bears  the  name  'alizari*  or 
*  lizari,'  whence  we  have  the  name  *  alizarin.' 
Madder  was  principally  cultivated  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Turkey,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 


BelgiunXi^  ItaAj,  and  Germany,  and  North  and 
South  America,  but  the  small  quantity  which 
enters  this  country  is  principally  obtained  from 
Holland.  Perhaps  no  substance  was  submitted 
to  so  much  examination  by  the  older  chemists  as 
madder,  and  in  many  of  the  earlier  works  on 
dveing  much  space  is  occupied  by  a  description 
of  these  researches. 

The  isolation  of  the  most  important  colouring 
matters  of  madder,  alizarin,  and  purpurin 
occurred  as  far  back  as  1826  and  1828,  and 
was  due  to  the  chemists  Robiquet  and  Colin; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  successful 
in  obtaining  these  substances  in  a  state  of 
chemical  purity.  Bv  many  of  the  earlier  workers 
it  was  considered  that  these  colouring  matters 
did  not  exist  as  such  in  madder,  but  were 
present  in  combination  with  sugar  or^ome  other 
substance.  About  1823  Kuhlmann  extracted  a 
bitter-sweet  yellow  amorphous  compound  from 
the  root  and  named  it  xanthin,  and  a  similar 
yellow  substance  was  also  isolated  by  Runge 
and  Watt.  In  1848  Hicgin  observed  that  if  a 
cold  aqueous  solution  ofmadder.  which  has  a 
deep  yellow  colour  and  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  or 
was  heated  to  60%  it  lost  these  characteristics, 
and  a  gelatinous  flocoulent  precipitate  was 
formed  in  which  all  the  tinctorial  power  of  the 
original  infusion  resided.  Higgin  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  xanthin  of  madder  must, 
during  this  process,  have  been  converted  into 
alizarin,  and  that  the  change  was  probably 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  some  ferment 
contained  in  the  madder,  and  extracted  along 
with  the  xanthin  by  cold  water.  Somewhat 
later  (1851)  Schunck  isolated  from  madder  a 
subetaiice  which  he  called  rubian,  as  a  dark 
brownish-yellow  transparent,  amorphous  hard 
mass,  whi(h  by  hydrolysis  with  acids  or  by  the 
action  of  the  special  madder  ferment,  which  he 
termed  *  erythrozym,'  was  converted  into 
glucose,  alizuin,  and  other  substances. 

The  next  important  step  was  due  to  Roch- 
leder,  who  prepared  the  alizarin  glucoside  in  a 
ci^talline  condition  and  named  it  ruberytkric 
acid.  It  appeared  to  possess  the  formula 
C,«H.20|i,  and  its  hydrolysis  could  be  repre- 
sented accordiqg  to  the  following  equation  : — 

C.oH„Oii=H,0+C,,H,0.-fC,H„0. 
Alizarin.        Sugar. 

Subsequently,  Schunck  prepared  a  crystal- 
line compound,  rubianic  acid,  wnich  he  regarded 
as  an  oxidation  product  of  rubian,  and  which 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  ruberythric  acid 
of  Rochleder. 

Finally,  this  portion  of  the  subject  was 
exhaustively  examined  by  Liebermann  and 
Bergami,  who  assigned  the  formula  C(,H,.0|4 
to  rubervthric  acid,  and  proved  that  its  hydro- 
lysis with  acid  proceeds  as  follows : — 

Ci,H„Oji4-f2H,0=Cx4H,04-f2C,Hi,0, 

For  the  preparation  of  the  glucoside,  madder 
(1  kilo.)  is  extracted  with  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  (8-9  litres)  for  2  to  4  hours,  and  the 
mixture  filtered  hot.  The  alcoholic  extract  ia 
evaporated  to  about  one-quarter  its  bulk,  and 
on  cooling  a  yellowish-brown  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  the  impure  glucoside  separates. 
After  filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  still 
further,  crystals  of  cane  sugar  separate,  and  by 
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ftdding  water  to  the  remaining  alcoholic  solution 
impure  alizarin  is  precipitated.  In  this  way, 
according  to  Liebermann  and  Bergami,  1  kilo, 
of  madder  gave 

Impure  glucoside  .  .  50-60  grams  (5-6  p.o.) 
„  sucar  .  .  16-30  „  (1-5-3  „  ) 
„      colouring  matter  30-40    „      (3-4      „  ) 

The  impure  glucoside,  which  becomes 
resinous  on  drying,  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate, 
filtered,  and  tne  filtrate  treated  with  basic  lead 
acetate.     The  pink-coloured  precipitate  is  weU 


consisted  of  a  brown  amorphous  mass.  Under 
its  influence,  ruberythric  acid  is  hydrolysed 
with  formation  of  alizarin  and  glucose.  This 
reaction  no  doubt  takes  place  in  the  incom- 
pletely dried  root  on  storing,  and  it  is  evidently 
due  to  this  fact  that  madder  was  said  to  dye 
more  readily  after  this  treatment.  In  dyeing 
with  madder,  moreover,  the  presence  of  this 
enzyme  will  no  doubt  exercise  a  beneficial 
effect,  because  as  it  is  frequently  the  practice 
to  employ  a  cold  dye-bath  and  then  to  gradually 
raise  the  temperature,  hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside, 
which  is  itseU  devoid  of   tinctorial  property. 


washed,  suspended  in  water,  decomposed  with  i  will  thereby  occur  with  formation  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  leaa  sulphide,  j  colouring  matter. 

which  contains  also  the  liberated  rubeiythrio  Though  purpurin  is  considered  to  exist  in 
acid,  is  collected  and  washed  with  cold  water,  madder  in  the  form  of  glucoside,  such  a  com- 
The  ruberythric  acid  is  removed  from  the  lead  |  pound  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  and  some 
sulphide  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  the  yellow  |  uncertainty  exists  on  this  point.  During  some 
extract  is  partially  evaporated,  water  and  some  experiments  carried  out  by  jPerkin,  it  was  found 
quantity    of    barium    hydroxide    solution    are  '  that  an  alcoholic  extract  of  madder,  on  standing 


added,  and,  after  filtering  off  a  white  precipi- 
tate, an  excess  of  barium  hydroxide  is  added 
to  the  filtrate.    The  dark  cherry -red  precipitate 


in  oold  weather,  deposited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  contaminated  with  a 
rod   precipitate.    This   latter   was   soluble   in 


of  barium  ruberythrate  is  dissolved  in  acetic  ;  water,  and  on  treating  the  solution  with  cold 
acid,  the  solution  is  filtered,  baroly  neutralised  dilute  acid,  gave  a  precipitate  of  impure  j^urpurin 
with  ammonia,  and  then  treated  with  basic  lead  |  and  appeared  to  consist  of  an  acid  calcium  salt 
acetate.  The  resulting  red  precipitate  is  of  this  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
washed  with  alcohol,  suspended  in  alcohol,  and  '  not  ascertained  whether  all  varieties  of  madder 
decompoaed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  ,  behave  similarly  in  thia  respect,  and  the  matter 
liquid  and  precipitate  together  are  heated  to  requires  further  investigation.  Presuming,  how - 
boiling  and  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  the  ,  ever,  that  a  purpurin  glucoside  is  present  in 
unber-Goloured  solution  yields  pale  yellow  <  madder,  it  is  evident  that  this  compound  is  far 
needles  of  ruberythric  acid  which  are  recrystal-  |  less  stable  than  ruberythric  acid,  and  is  hydro- 
lised  from  hot  water.  The  latter  portion  of  this  I  lysed  by  dilute  acids  at  a  temperature  at  which 
prooess,  employed  by  Liebermann  and  Bergami,  I  the  latter  is  unaffected, 
is  due  to  Rochleder.  i 

Ruberythric  acid  crystallises  in  silky  needles  I      -»-       *    n.  -n 

of  a  pur^  yeUow  cololir,  meltft  at  258*»-260%  ,      ^^^«  Process  fob  tee  Extbaotiok  of 
and  when  strongly  heated  yields  a  sublimate  of  ,         -  madder. 

alizarin.     It  dissolves  in  caustic  alkali  solutions  Based  on  this  assumption,  the  commereial 

with  a  cherry-red  colour,  which  on  boiling  '  process  of  Kopp  was  devised,  and  this  is  specially 
changes  to  violet,  and  on  acidification  yields  a  |  interesting  as  it  affords  a  fairly  complete  method 
precipitate  of  alizarin.  With  potassium  car-  ,  for  the  isolation  of  the  phenolic  constituents 
bonate  solutions,  dark  red  needles  of  potassium  '  of  this  dyestuff. 

niber3rthrate  are  produced.  Ruberythric  acid  ,  Ground  madder  is  extracted  with  a  cold 
is  not  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  but  basic  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
lead  acetate  gives  a  red  flocculent  precipitate.  '  solution,  after  addition  of  2-3  p.c.  of  hydro- 
It  possesses  no  dyeing  power.  i  chloric  acid  (33  p.c),  is  heated  to  60^    A  red 

By  the  action  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  flocculent  precipitate  of  purpurin  is  thus  thrown 
anhydride,  Liebermaim  and  Bergami  obtained  an  '  down  which  was  collected,  washed,  dried,  and 
oeioacelyl  derivative  G(QH,0OQ(C,H,O2)sf  which  sold  under  the  name  of  '  commereial  purpurine  ' 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  meltiii^  at  230^      >  or  *  Kopp's  purpurine.*    This  product  was  until 

Schunck  and  Marehlewski,  by  means  of  the  recently  prepared  to  a  very  small  extent  in 
method  of  Schotten  and  Baumann,  obtained  a  |  France  for  the  manufacture  of  a  rose-red  lake, 
herabemoyl  and  a  heptabemoyl  compound.  The  ,  and  for  this  purpose  gives  results  differing  in 
fact  that  rubeiythric  acid  gives  an  octoacetyl '  some  respects  from  those  produced  by  the 
derivative   renders   two   constitutions   possible  ,  artificial  dyestuff. 

for  this  substance,  viz. : —  !        Kopp's    purpurine,    in    fact,    is    not    pure 

0*0  H  OfOH)  '  P^V^ui^*  ^^^  consists  mainly  of  a  mixture  of 

(1)  ^mHoOj^q^^jj'qIqjjC*  this  colouring  matter  with  three  other  sub- 

fx^^  -a    n  fnrT\  stances :      pseudo-'puTpuime,     purpuroxanthin, 

(2)  Ci«H,0,<i;^"    "^»^   ^"  ;  and  purpuroxanthm  carboxylic  acid  or  mun- 

^•°'  jistin. 

and  of  these  the  second  is  more  probably  correct,  '  PseudO'-puTpuim  was  first  isolated  from 
as  an  explanation  is  thus  afforded  of  the  well-  I  Kopp's  commercial  product  by  Schiitzenberger 
ehaiBcteriaed  red-coloured  salts  which  can  be  ■  and  Schiffert,  but  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  a 
obtained  from  it.  i  purpurin  carboxylic  acid  is  duo  to  the  investiga- 

EryiMrasym,     the     madder    enzyme,     was    tion  of  Rosenstiehl.    It  consists  of  small  red 
obtained  by  Schunck  by  extracting  madder  with  |  prismatic  needles,  and  differs  from  purpurin  in 
water  at  a  low  temperature  (38°)  and  precipitat-  .  that  it  is  more  readily  soluble  in  benzene.    It 
ing  the  solution  with  alcohoL    When  dried,  it  I  melts  at  218°-220'^  with  evolution  of  carbon 
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dioxide  and  formation  of  purpurin,  and  this 
deoomposiiion  is  said  to  occur  gradually  at 
from  180^-195^  Purpurin  is  also  produced  by 
boiling  pseudo-parpuim  with  dilute  caustic 
alkali,  or  by  long  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol. 
The  constitution  of  jMeiuio-purpurin  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formula : — 
OH 


OOH 


It  may  be  prejiared  synthetically  (D.  B.  P. 
260765)  by  dissolving  1  : 2-dihydro$yanthra- 
quinone-3-carboxyllc  acid — 

r.r.  OH 


oca 


lOH 
OOH 


in  20  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  slowly  treating 
the  solution  at  16°-20'*  with  0-3-0-4  parts  of 
manganese  dioxide.  In  place  of  the  1  : 2- 
dihydroxy  the  1:4:  3-dihydroxycarboxylio  acid 
may  be  employed  (D.  R.  P.  272301),  in  which 
case  the  2-hydroxyanthradiquinone  carboxylic 
acid  is  the  first  product  of  the  reaction — 
0 


COOH 


This  by  means  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite 
solution  is  reduoed  to  pseudo-^uTpvaia. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  an  isomeric 
compound  which  is  obtiiined  by  the  oxidation 
of  aUzarin  carboxylio  acid,  and  for  which  also 
the  two  formula — 

oooh/  N/      \ 


COOH 


\/\co/ 


are  possible,  differs  markedly  from  pseu(U>- 
purpurin,  and  is  an  exceedingly  stable  compound 
(Perkin  and  Cope). 

PurpuroxatUhtn  or  xanthopurpurin,  whioh 
forms  glistening  yellow  needles,  melting  at 
262*^-263'',  is  a  dihydroxyanthraquinone  isomeric 
with  alizarin,  and  was  isolated  from  Kopp's 
purpurine  by  Schutzenberger  and  Schinert. 
These  authors  also  found  that  purpuroxanthin 
can  be  produced  by  digesting  purpurin  with 
phosphorus  iodide  and  water,  or  by  the  action 
on  it  of  a  boiling  alkaline  stannous  chloride 
solution.  The  reverse  action  occurs,  according 
to  RosensUehl,  when  an  alkaline  solution  of 
purpuroxanthin  is  boiled  with  excess  of  air, 
purpurin  beiiig  thus  produced.  Purpuroxanthin 
was  synthesised  by  Noah  by  heating  3 : 5- 
dihydroxybenxoic  acid  with  benzoic  acid  in  the 


presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  possesses  the 
foUowing  constitution : — 


According  to  Plath,  the  dimethyl  ether 
melts  at  178°-180*',  and  the  diacetyl  derivative 
(Liebermann)  at  183M84^ 

Purpuroxanthin  dyes  aluminium  mordanted 
fabrics  a  yellow  colour  (Schutzenberger  and 
Schiffert). 

PvrpuroxafUhin  carboxylic  acid  (munjistin) 
was  discovered  by  Schunck  and  Romer  in  the 
crude  purpurin.  It  crystallises  from  acetic 
acid  in  golden  yellow  leaflets,  melts  at  231^, 
and  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions  and  ammonia 
with  a  red  coloration.  By  heating  above  its 
melting-point  or  by  boiling  with  a&alis,  it  is 
converted  into  purpuroxanthin.  It  has  not 
been  prepared  synthetically,  but  probably  con- 
tains its  carboxyl  group  in  a  similar  position  to 
that  present  in  pseudo-purpnTiu.  It  is  said  to 
dye  aluminium  mordanted  fabrics  an  orange- 
red  colour,  which  is,  however,  not  fast  to  the 
action  either  of  soap  or  light. 

Green  alizarin. — ^The  sulphurous  acid  liquid 
from  which  the  purpurin  precipitate  has  been 
removed  is  boiled  for  2  hours,  wlien  the  rubery- 
thric  acid  and  certain  other  glucosidee  present 
are  hydrolysed  and  a  deep  green  precipitate 
separates.  This  at  one  time  was  a  commercial 
article,  and  was  known  under  the  name  of 
*  green  alizarin.* 

Chlororubinn — ^The  green  tinge  of  this  product 
arises  from  the  presence  in  imidder  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
possibly  a  glucoside,  termed  chloro^enin  or 
rubichloric  acid,  but  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  its  chemical  nature.  It  is  also  present  in 
oha^  root,  morinda  root,  in  certain  species  of 
ffoUum  and  in  the  Gardenia  grandiflora.  This 
compound,  which  has  been  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  syrup  and  to  which  the  formula 
GifHgO,  has  been  assigned,  on  digestion  with 
boiling  dilute  mineral  aeid,  is  converted  into 
chlororubin  and  formic  acid.  Chlororubin  con- 
sists of  a  dark  green  amorphous  powder  which 
is  insoluble  in  aU  the  usual  solvents,  but  dis- 
solves in  alkaline  solutions  with  a  blood-red 
colour. 

YeUow  alizarin, — ^In  order  to  obtain  this 
product,  the  dried  and  finely  powdered  *  green 
alizarin  *  was  extracted  at  150  with  petrdeum 
(toluene  or  coal-tar  solvent  naphtha  is  more 
suitable  for  laboratory  purposes),  by  which 
means  the  alizarin  and  other  phenolic  con- 
stituents pass  into  solution,  whereas  the  chloro- 
rubin remains  undissolved.  The  petroleum 
extract  after  cooling  is  agitated  with  10  n.c. 
caustic  soda  solution,  and  the  dark  violet- 
coloured  alkaline  liquid  thus  produced  is 
removed  and  neutralised  with  acid.  The  bright 
yellow  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  and 
dried,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  'yisUow 
alizarin.* 

The  alizarin  prepared  in  this  manner  is  not 
completely  pure,  as  it  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  a  mixture  of  non-tinctorial  substances,  which 
are  derivatives  of  ^M^jftj-Mjupofte^v  Sp,nemove 
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these,  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  *  yellow 
alizarin*  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  which 
precipitates  the  alizarin  in  the  form  of  its 
oalcinm  compound.  This  when  collected,  well 
washed,  and  deoomx>osed  with  acid,  gives  a 
▼ery  pore  alizarin  which  is  best  crystallised 
from  solvent  naphtha. 

If  the  reddish-brown  filtrate  from  the 
calcium  alizarate  is  neutralised  with  acid,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  dull  yellow  precipitate 
separates  which  is  approxmiately  equal  to 
0-02  p.o.  of  the  madder  employed.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  of  this  product  indicated 
that  it  consisted  of  at  least  four  yellow  crystal- 
line sufaetanoes,  with  no  special  properties  that 
would  permit  of  their  rea<fy  separation. 

Schonck  during  his  examination  of  madder 
obtained  various  yellow  crystalline  and  amor- 
phous products  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkahs 
on  hia  robian.  The  individuality  of  most  of 
these  sabtftanoes,  to  which  the  names  rubiretin, 
verantin,  rubiadin,  rubianin,  rubiafin,  rubiagin^ 
mbiadipin,  rubidehydran,  rubihydran,  and 
rubiacio  acid  were  assigned,  has  been  doubted 
by  later  writers,  and  but  one  of  these — ^namely, 
rubiadin — ^has  been  characterised.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  certain  of 
these  may  exist  in  the  mixture  of  yellow  non- 
tinotovial  substances  previously  referred  to. 
For  a  description  of  his  compounds,  the  original 
papers  of  Sohnnok  should  be  referred  to. 

Rmbiadin  gluconidt  (Sohunck  and  March- 
lewski). — Madder  is  extracted  with  boiline 
water,  the  solution  precipitated  with  leaa 
acetate,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia, 
by  which  means  a  second  lead  precipitate  is 
formed.  The  latter  is  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  lead  sulphate  removed,  and  the 
clear  liquid  boiled  with  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  dark  green  precipitate  separates,  onlv 
a  portion  of  which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol. 
On  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  lead 
acetate,  the  alizarin  present  can  be  removed, 
and  addition  of  baryta  water  now  precipitates 
the  barium  salt  of  the  rubiadin  gluooside,  which 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  cryBtalUses  from  alcohol  in  citron-yeUow 
needles,  molts  at  270*^  with  decomposition,  and 
when  hydrolyaed  by  acid  gives  rubiadin  and 
ghioose — 

CnHMO,+H,0=C„H,,04+C,H,,0, 

Ptnta-acetyhrvbiadin  glueoaide,  yellow  needles, 
melts  at  237^ 

According  to  Marchlewski,  the  constitution 
of  this  gluooside  is  best  expressed  as  follows : — 

CH.OH 
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IH.OH 
I 
CH 


/  CHOH 

Rmbiadin^  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
gfaeoada,  forms  yellow  needles,  melting  about 


290*^,  soluble  in  alkalis  with  a  red  coloration. 
B^  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  gives  phthalio 
acid.  Rubiadin,  according  to  Schunck  and 
Marchlewski,  is  a  methyl  purpuroxanthin  and 
possesses  the  following  constitution  :— 


Bubiacin  (Runge's  madder  orange)  is  a 
yellow  crystalline  substance  obtained  directly 
from  the  madder  root,  and  is  formed,  according 
to  Schunck,  by  the  decomposition  of  a  gluooside. 
It  separates  in  small  quantity  from  an  infusion 
of  madder  made  with  only  a  little  cold  water, 
after  it  has  become  sour  by  12  hours'  standing. 
It  crystallises  in  the  form  of  plates  and  needles, 
having  a  strong  reddish-green  lustre.  Alkalis 
dissolve  it  with  a  purple  colour. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  analysis 
of  madder  by  the  sulphurous  acid  extraction 
method : — 

Madder  la  extracted  with  dilate  sulphurous  acid  solution 
and  the  extract  heated  to  00". 

I 


Precipitate  ooBsists  of 
Puzpurtn, 
Pseudo-purpurtn, 
Purpuroxanthin 

carboxylic  acid, 
Purpuroxanthin. 


FUtrate  Is  digested  with 
boUins  dUute  H,SO«. 
and  the  resnltlng  preci- 
pitate of  green  alizarin 
extracted  with  boiling 
toluene  or  petroleum. 


blni 


I 


Ghloronibm  remains      The  toluene  extract  la  agitated 
undlswdved.  with  caustic  Boda  solution, 

and   the  alkaline  liquid    Is 
treated  with  baryta  water. 


Precipitate  consists  of  cal-  Filtrate  on  acidification  gives 
dum  atisarate,  which  a  precipitate  of  yellow 
when  decomposed  with  nou-tlnctorial  derivatives 
add  gives  allsarin.  of  anttiraquioone. 

Ck>MMSBCIAL  PrSFASATIONS  OF  MaDDBB. 

The  principal  of  these  were :    Garanoine, . 
Garanceux,    Flowers    of   Madder,   Commercial 
Alizarin  or  Pinooffin,  and  Madder  extract. 

Oarancine. — ^The  preparation  of  this  product 
results  from  the  observation  in  1827  of  Robiquet 
and  Colin,  that  by  treating  ground  madder  with 
an  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  various  principles  of  the  madder  were 
destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  colouring 
matter  alizarin.  We  now  know  further  that 
the  gluooside  of  the  root  is  decomposed. by  the 
action  of  the  acid.  This  first  product  was 
termed  charbon  stUphurique,  but  soon  the 
method  of  its  preparation  was  slightly  altered, 
and  it  then  received  the  name  garandne. 

Garanoine  is  made  by  mixing,  in  a  wooden 
tank  with  false  bottom,  100  kilos,  ground 
madder,  1000  litres  water,  and  2  kilos,  sulphuric 
acid,  168^w.  (sp-gr.  1*84),  stirring  up  and 
allowing  the  whole  to  macerate  for  about  12 
hours.  The  Uquid  is  then  drawn  off,  the  residue 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  30  kilos,  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  2~3 
hours.  After  running  off  the  acid  liquor,  the 
ffarancine  remaining  is  washed  with  water  tiU 
nee  from  acid,  dndned,  pressed,  dried,  and 
ground.  ^  j 
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The  colouring  power  of  garancine  is  three  to 
four  times  that  ol  good  madder,  it  dyes  more 
readily,  giving  yellower-toned  reds  and  pinks, 
and  greyer  liUcs.  They  are  not  quite  so  fast 
to  soap  as  the  madder  colours,  but  since,  in  the 
case  of  printed  calicoes,  the  unmordanted  white 
parts  are  not  so  much  soiled  in  the  dye-bath, 
the  operation  of  soaping  can  be  omitted. 

Oaranceux  or  Spent  Oarancine  was  introduced 
in  1843  by  L.  Schwarz  of  Mulhouse.  It  was 
simply  a  low  quality  of  garancine  prepared  in 
the  aoove  manner  from  the  spent  madder  of 
the  dye-baths,  and  made  by  each  calico-printer 
for  himself,  by  way  of  economy.  Its  colouring 
power  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  good  garancine. 

Flowers  of  Madder  was  first  made  in  1851 
by^Julian  and  Rogner  of  Sorgues.  It  can  be 
'  prepared  by  maceratins  ground  madder  for 
several  hours  with  cold  water  very  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (1-2  p.c.  on  the 
weight  of  madder),  then  washing,  draining, 
pressing,  drying,  and  grinding.  In  this  manner 
all  soluble,  mucilaginous,  and  sugary  matter,  &c., 
is  removed,  decomposition  of  the  glucoside  by 
fermentation  occurs,  and  the  residue  has  nearly 
double  the  colouring  power  of  the  original 
madder.  The  waste  liquors  were  neutralised, 
allowed  to  ferment  with  the  addition  of  yeast, 
and  then  distilled  to  gain  the  alcohol.  100 
kilos,  madder  yielded  45-60  kilos,  flowers  of 
madder  and  10  Htres  alcohol,  suitable  for  making 
varnish,  Ac. 

Commercial  Alizarih  or  Pineoffin  was  intro- 
duced in  1852  bv  Schunck  and  PincofI,  who  pre- 
pared it  by  submitting  ordinary  garancine  to 
the  action  of  high  pressure  and  superheated 
( 1 50*^. )  steam.  By  this  treatment  the  verantin 
and  nibiretin  present  in  the  garancine  were  said 
tq  be  destroyed,  while  the  alizarin  remained 
intact,  and  the  product  yielded  in  consequence 
more  brilliant  purples,  and  less  soapins  was 
required  to  clear  the  whites  or  unmordanted 
portions  of  printed  cah'coes. 

Madder  Rxtracls.— Already  in  1826  attempts 
were  made  by  Gaudin  to  apply  mordants  along 
.with  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  directly 
to  calico,  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  t.e.  as  a 
steam-colour,  instead  of  by  dveing,  and  in  1837 
Gastard  succeeded  in  doing  this  successfully  on 
a  large  scale  by  means  of  a  product  named 
colorine.  The  expense^  however,  of  this  and 
other  early  madder  extracts  retarded  their 
application,  but  their  utility  having  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  the  endeavours  of  numerous 
chemists  were  directed  to  their  production  in  a 
reasonably  cheap  manner.  Madder  extracts 
consisted  of  •  variable  mixtures  of  the  two 
colouring  matters  of  madder,  alizarin  and 
purpurin,  or  of  each  separately,  in  a  more  or 
less  pure  condition.  By  the  introduction  of 
artificial  alizarin,  just  when  their  manufacture 
had  been  perfected,  they  lost  all  their  import- 
ance. The  following  were  the  chief  metnods 
of  production  employed. 

Schiitzenberger's  process  conidsted  in  first 
extracting  all  the  purpurin  from  ground  madder 
b^  water  heated  to  55^C.,  and  afterwards 
dissolving  out  the  less  soluble  alizarin  from  the 
dried  residual  madder  by  means  of  wood-spirit. 
The  aqueous  solution  was  precipitated  by  lime, 
the  washed  calcium -purpurin  lake  was  then 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liberated 


purpurin  collected  and  washed,  when  it  was 
reaay  for  use.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  alizarin 
was  merely  precipitated  by  water,  collected 
and  washed.  Alizarin  and  purpurin  extracts 
were  thus  obtained. 

Paraf's  method  (1868)  consisted  in  extracting 
madder  with  superheated  water,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum  or 
sulphuric  acid,  then  collecting  and  washing  the 
flocculent  alizarin  precipitate  which  separated 
out  on  cooling. 

The    modes    of    preparing    Kopp*s    *pur- 

E urine,* '  green  alizarine,'  and  *  yellow  alizarine  * 
ave  already  been  given. 
Pemod's  madder-extract,  once  largely  used, 
was  prepared  by  extracting  garancine  with 
boiling  water  very  slightly  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  collecting  and  washing  the  precipi- 
tate thrown  down  on  cooling,  and  extracting 
the  dried  precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol.  After 
recovering  the  major  portion  of  the  alcohol  by 
distillation,  the  remaining  solution  was  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  precipitated  alizarin  was 
collected  and  washed. 

Uss  OF  Madder  ik  Dyeiko. 

Previous  to  1870  madder  and  its  derivative 
garancine  were  the  dyestuffs  par  excellence  of 
the  calico-printer  and  Turkey-red  dyer. 

By  the  former,  it  was  used  because  of  its 
characteristio  property  of  yielding  a  variety 
of  colours  with  the  alumimum,  tin,  and  iron 
mordants,  viz.  red  and  pink,  orange,  lilac,  and 
black ;  also  brown  or  chocolate,  by  employing 
a  mixture  of  aluminium  and  iron  mordants. 
Further,  all  these  colours  are  fast  to  soap  and 
light.  To  the  calico-printer  both  the  alizarin 
and  the  purpurin  of  the  madder  were  of  use, 
though  undoubtedly  the  alizarin  would,  in 
most  styles  of  work,  be  the  essential  colouring 
matter.  The  Turkey-red  dyer  employed  mad- 
der, and  afterwards  garancine,  because  they 
yielded,  by  his  peculiar  process,  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  permanent  red  on  cotton 
which  was  known.  In  this  case  the  alizarin 
was  the  all-important  colouring  matter,  since 
the  purpurin,  although  fixed  on  the  fibre  at 
first,  was  more  or  less  removed  during  the 
operations  o(  clearing.  Alizarin,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  aluminium  and  iron  mordants,  gives 
a  bluish-red  and  a  comparatively  bright  lilac ; 
purpurin,  a  yellowish-red  and  a  greyish-lilac, 
respectively. 

The  method  of  applying  madder  in  Turkey- 
red  dyeing  was  similar  to  that  now  employed 
in  the  case  of  alizarin. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  this  dyestuff  is  that,  if 
the  madder  was  deficient  in  lime,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  a  certain  proportion  of  chalk  to  the 
dye-bath;  it  now  appears  that  calcium  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  madder  colours, 
especially  those  obtained  with  aluminium  and 
iron  mordants. 

Madder  has  also  been  used  in  the  past,  and 
is  even  now  employed  to  a  small  extent,  by  the 
indigo  dyer  and  the  woollen  dyer. 

Literature, — Robiquet  and  Colin,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  [ii.]  34,  225;  Robiquet,  ibid.  63,  311; 
Annalen,  20,  196  ;  Knhlmann,  J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
14, 354 ;  Zenneck,  Pogg.  Ann.  13, 261 ;  Decaisne, 
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J.  Pharm.  Chim.  24,  424  ;  Qaulthier  de  Claubry 
and  Persoz,  Annalen,  2,  31 ;  Runge,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  [i]  5,  362,  374 ;  Higgin,  Phil.  Mag.  [ui.] 
33, 282  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  [i.]  40, 1 ;  Schutzenbereer, 
BnlL  Soc.  ohim.  [ii.]  4.  12;  Schunck,  Phil. 
Trana.  141,  433  ;  142,  67  ;  146,  389 ;  Annalen, 
66,  174  ;  81,  151,  344  ;  87,  345,  351  ;  Schunok 
and  Romer,  Ber.  10,  172,  551,  790;  Debus, 
Annalen,  66,  351 ;  Wollf  and  Streoker,  ibid. 
75,  3 ;  K.  Moy,  ibid,  54,  346 ;  H.  Koechlin, 
ibid.  59,  344  ;  Sohiel,  ibid,  60,  79  ;  De  Lalande, 
J.  1874,  486 ;  B.  Kopp,  BuU.  Soo.  Ind.  Mulh. 
1861,31,9;  1867,37,437;  Rochleder,  Annalen, 
80,  323;  82,  207;  Sohwaiz,  ibid.  80,  333; 
WiUigk,  ibid.  82,  339;  Stenhouse,  ibid,  130, 
341,  343 ;  Boilev  and  Rosa,  DingL  poly.  Jahr. 
171,  446 ;  Strecker,  J.  1868,  479 ;  Rosenstiehl, 
Ber.  7,  1546,  10,  1178;  Liebermann  and 
Beigami*  Ber.  25,  2241 ;  Liebermann  and 
Plath,  Ber.  10,  1618 ;  Liebermann  and  Friod- 
Under,  Ber.  29, 2851 ;  Schunck  and  Marohlewski, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  63,  969,  1137;  65,  182; 
Gmelin,  Handb.  16,32;  14,  129;  Perkin  and 
Cope,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  65,  848.       A.  G.  P. 

MADDER  CAMPHOR  v.  Campaobs. 

MADDER  LAKE  v.  Lakbs. 

MAFOUREIRA  HUT.  A  nut  imported  from 
Partagaese  East  Africa  containing  about  60  p.c 
of  fat,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  oon- 
suting  mainly  of  palmitin  and  olein,  together 
with  some  free  fatty  acids,  chiefly  oleic  acid. 
Used  in  the  manufacture  of  lubricants,  soap,  and 
candles.  The  supply  is  practically  unlimited, 
the  tree  bearing  the  nut  growing  wild  all  over 
the  coontry. 

MAGDALA  RED  v.  Azdtbs. 

MAGENTA  v.  Tsifhxntlmbthane  coldub- 

ISO  ICATTEBS. 

MAGISTERY.  The  term  magistery  was  em- 
ployed by  the  older  chemists  to  denote  the 
white  precipitates  which  form  on  the  addition  of 
water  to  strongly  acidified  solutions  of  certain 
metals. 

MAGISTRAL.  An  old  medical  t«rm  signify- 
ing a  sovereign  remedy,  employed  by  the 
Spanish  smelters  of  Mexico  and  South  America 
to  the  roasted  and  powdered  copper  pyrites, 
which  is  added  to  the  stamped  silver  ores  in  the 
tcrta  or  magma,  obtained  in  the  polio  process  of 
decomposing  horn  silver  {v.  Silveb). 

MAGMA.  A  pasty  or  semifluid  mixture. 
AppUed  in  medicine  to  the  residuum  obtained 
after  expressing  certain  substances  to  extract 
the  fluid  parts  of  them,  or  after  treating  a  sub- 
stance with  some  menstruum  ;  a  thick  ointment 
or  confection  (Dunglison).    See  aiao  Lava. 

MAGHAUUM.  An  alloy  of  magnesium  and 
alaminiiim  {v.  Aluioniuk). 

MAG1IB8IA  ALBA.  A  hydrated  basic  mag- 
nedam  carbonate  (r.  Maokssium). 

MAGMESIA  NIGRA.  An  old  name  for  native 
manganese  dioxide  (v.  Makoakbsb). 

MAGNESITE  (Fr.  Oiobertite),  A  mineral 
consisting  of  magnesium  carbonate  MgCO„  and 
belonging  to  the  calcite  group  of  the  rhombo- 
bedral  carbonates.  To  Frencn  mineralogists  it 
is  known  as  giobertite  or  baudiss^rite,  the  name 
magnate  being  applied  by  them  to  meerschaum. 
Cr^taJa  are  of  rare  occurrence :  thev  usually 
have  the  form  of  the  primary  rhombohedron, 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  which  are  perfect  cleav- 
ages.    The  angle  between  the  faces  of  this 


rhombohedron  is  72^  36'  (the  corresponding 
angle  in  calcite  being  74°  55').  Sp.gr.  of  crystals, 
3*02 ;  hsrdness,  4.  Of  the  massive  material 
there  are  two  distinct  varieties — crvstalline  and 
compact.  The  former  consists  of  a  spathose 
aggregate,  showing  bright  cleavage  surfaces,  of 
varying  degrees  of  coarseness,  and  sometimes 
so  fine  as  to  resemble  a  saccharoidal  marble. 
The  compact  or  cryptocrystalline  variety,  some- 
times described  as  amorphous,  is  snow-white 
and  has  much  the  appearance  of  chalk  or 
unglazed  porcelain  ;  this  has  sp.gr.  2*9  to  3*0. 
Analyses  of  massive  material  show  85  to  96  p.c 
MgCO,,  with  calcium  and  iron  carbonates  and 
often  (especially  in  the  compact  variety)  a  little 
silica.  A  ferriferous  variety  of  the  spathose 
form,  known  as  breunnerito  or  brown-spar, 
contains  5  to  30  p.c.  FeCO,  isomorphously 
replacing  magnesium  carbonate  and  forms  a 
passage  through  mesitito  {q.v.)  to  chalybito; 
here  the  sp.gr.  ranges  up  to  3 '2. 
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99-96  100-06    99-61    9883    99*90    99*53 

I.  Compact  magnesite  from  Euboda  (A.  Chris- 
tomanos,  1903).' 

II.  Coinpact  magnesite  from  Chalk  Hills, 
Salem  (H.  H.  Dains,  1909,  also  H,0  0-60). 

III.  Compact  magnesite  from  Alameda 
claim,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California  (F.  L.  Hess, 
1908). 

IV.  Cr3rsteUine,  marble-like  magnesite  from 
Valley,  Stevens  Co.,  Washington  (U.S.  GeoL 
Survey,  1918). 

V.  Crystelline  magnesite  from  St.  Kathrein, 
Styria  (C.  v.  John,  1907). 

VI.  Crystelline  breunnerite  from  Veitsch. 
Styria  (R.  Banco,  quoted  by  K.  A.  Redlich, 
1914;  also  MnO  0-53). 

The  compact  variety  of  magnesite  occurs  as 
an  alteration  product  of  serpentine  rocks,  in 
which  it  forms  veins,  interlacing  networks,  and 
large  irregular  masses.  Deposite  of  this  kind 
are  worked  commercially  on  the  island  of 
Eubosa  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  '  Chalk 
Hills  *  near  Salem  in  Madras,  at  several  places  in 
California,  Transvaal,  and  in  Piedmont;  and 
several  other  localities  are  known.  The  spathose 
variety  of  the  mineral  occurs  as  beds  and  lenti- 
cular masses  in  metemorphosed  sedimentery 
rocks,  in  association  with  limestone,  dolomite, 
and  spathic  iron  ores;  and  has  probably 
originated  by  the  action  of  solutions  of  magne- 
sium salte  on  limestone.  Deposit-s  of  this  tjrpe 
are  worked  at  Grenville  in  Quebec,  Stevens  Co. 
in  Washington,  and  in  Austria.  The  Austrian 
deposite  extend  from  the  Tyrol  into  northern 
Hungary  with  a  maximum  development  in 
Styria.  Here  the  predominating  mineral  is  the 
breunnerite  variety, 

Magnesite  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
Epsom-salte  and  other  salts  of  magnesium,  and 
for  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide.  Calcined 
magnesite  is  made  into  refractory  bricks  for 
lining  basic  steel  furnaces  and  electric  furnaces. 
For  this   purpose   the  ffi0^|^Wv^lt^«9^1t 
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variety  has  the  advantage  that  it  sinters  some- 
what when  calcined.  The  strong  cement 
(ozychloride  or  Soiel  cement)  made  by  mixing 
partially  calcined  magnesite  with  magnesium 
chloride  solution  is  emjuoyed  for  the  construction 
of  fireproof  partitions,  flooring,  artificial  stone, 
tiles,  emery-wheels,  grindstones,  lithographic 
stone,  &o.  For  this  purpose  the  compact  variety 
is  best  suited.  Other  applications  of  magnesite 
are  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paint, 
and  as  a  non-conducting  covering  on  boilers  and 
steam-pipes. 

ife/crenc««.— Maffnesite  (1913-1919),  Imp. 
Min.  Res.  Bur.  London,  1920.  T.  Crook,  Mag- 
nesite as  raw  material.  Trans.  English  Ceramic 
Soo.  1919,  18,  67.  W.  Donald,  Magneeites  and 
maffnedte  bricks,  ibid,  1918,  17,  486.  K.  A. 
Redlich,  Die  Bildung  des  Magnesite  und  sein 
natiirliches  Vorkommen,  Fortoch.  Min.  Krist. 
Petr.  1914,  4,  9.  H.  Leitmeier  and  K.  A.  Red- 
lich, Doelter's  Handbuoh  der  Mineralchemie, 
1911,  voL  1.  On  Calif omian  occurrences,  see 
¥.  L.  Hess,  BulL  U.S.  GeoL  Survey,  1908,  No. 
365;  H.8.6a]e,»&Mi.  1914,No.540.  Canadian, 
see  M.  E.  Wilson,  Dept.  of  Mines,  Canada,  1917, 
Memoir,  No.  98.  South  African,  see  P.  A. 
Wagner,  S.  Afr.  Joum.  of  Industries,  1918. 
Indian,  see  C.  S.  Middlemiss,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey 
India,  1896,  29,  31 ;  H.  H.  Dains,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1909,  28,  503;  Euboea,  see  J.  Hogg,  Trans. 
Inst.  Min.  Engin.  1914,  46,  128;  Western 
Australia,  see  F.  R.  Feldtmann,  Qeol.  Survey, 
W.  Austr.  1919,  Bull.  82.  L.  J.  S. 

MAGNESIUM.  Sym.  Mg.  At.wt.  24-375. 
Magnesium  appears  to  consist  of  three  isotopes 
of  masses  24,  25,  and  26,  which  occur  in  the 
proportion  6:1:1  and  give  an  average  atomic 
weight  of  24  ^375.  The  compounds  of  magnesium 
most  widely  occurring  in  nature  are  magnesite 
MgCO„  hieserite  MgS04,H,0,  kainiie 

MgS04KCl,6H,0 

camaUUe  MgCl,KCl,6H,0,  and  the  many 
silicates,  as  enstatiU,  fofe,  meerschaum^  augite^ 
olivine,  and  .'terpentine.  Together  with  calcium 
it  frequently  occurs  in  huge  mountain  masses  as 
A)tomf<«(MgCa)CO,.  The  sulphate  MgS04,7H,0 
is  one  of  the  principal  saline  constituents  of 
many  springs,  and  the  chloride  occurs  in  sea 
water. 

Preparaiion  of  the  metoL — ^Magnesium,  in  an 
impure  state,  was  first  obtained  by  Davy  in  1808 
by  electrolysis,  and  also  by  reducing  the  oxide  in 
a  current  of  the  vapour  of  potassium.  In  1830, 
Bussy  obtained  it  in  larger  quantity  and  in  a 
purer  form  by  heating  anhydrous  magnesium 
chloride  to  redness  with  potassium.  On  dis- 
solving out  the  residual  chlorides  the  metal  was 
obtained  as  a  powder  which  could  be  readily 
fused  into  globules.  Bunsen  subsequently  pre- 
pared it  by  electrolysis  of  the  furod  chloride, 
using  a  battery  of  ten  zinc-carbon  cells.  The 
operation  was  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
of  which  the  upi)er  part  was  divided  by  a  vertical 
partition,  ground  to  the  right  size  out  of  an 
ordinary  crucible  lid.  The  crucible  was  fitted 
with  a  tile  cover,  through  which  the  poles  of  gas 
carbon  were  inserted,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
partition.  The  negative  carbon  pole  was  cut 
hke  a  saw,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  over- 
hanging ledges,  under  which  the  light  magnesium 
collected,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  floating 


to  the  surface  and  burning  at  the  high  tempera- 
ture employed. 

As  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  difficult  to 
prepare,  Matthiessen  improved  the  process  by 
substituting  a  mixture  of  three  equivalents  of 
potassium  chloride  with  four  of  magnesium 
chloride.  A  little  ammonium  chloride  is  added, 
the  mixture  fused  and  electrolysed  in  Bunsen's 
apparatus;  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  cut 
the  negative  pole,  as  the  magneidum  is  heavier 
^han  the  fused  mixture.  In  small  quantities,  the 
metal  may  be  readily  obtained  by  electrolysing 
this  mixture  in  a  clay  tobacco  pipe  heated  over 
a  lamp,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  by  an 
iron  wire  inserted  down  the  stem,  and  the  posi- 
tive by  a  piece  of  gas-carbon  just  touching  the 
surface  of  the  fused  mass. 

Manufacture, — ^The  first  steps  towards  the 
preparation  of  magnesium  on  an  industrial  scale 
were  taken  by  Deville  and  Caron,  whose  process 
essentially  consisted  in  heating  a  mixture  of 
anhydrous  magnesium  chloride,  fluorspar,  and 
sodium.  In  the  earlier  experiments  600  grams 
of  the  fused  chloride,  480  grams  of  finely- 
powdered  fiaorspar,  and -230  grams  of  sodium 
m  small  pieces  were  employed.  The  fused  mag- 
nesium chloride  is  obtained  by  evaporating  to 
dryness  a  mixed  solution  of  masneeium  and 
ammonium  chlorides,  and  fusion  of  the  residue. 
Magnesium  chloride  alone  cannot  be  fused  with- 
out decomposition,  hence  the  use  of  the  ammo- 
nium chloride,  which  prevents  this. 

The  drv  mixture,  in  the  proportions  men- 
tioned, is  then  introduced  into  a  red-hot  earthen 
crucible  and  the  cover  pressed  down  by  a  weight 
while  the  violent  reaction  occurs.  When  all 
action  ceases,  the  contents  are  stirred  with  an 
iron  rod,  which  causes  the  minute  globules  of 
metal  to  coalesce.  After  being  left  to  cool,  all 
the  magnesium  may  be  collected  as  a  ball  upon 
the  rod  before  the  melt  becomes  solid.  The 
metal  is  then  hammered'to  free  it  from  slag,  and 
should  amount  to  about  three-fourths  of  the 
theoretical  equivalent  of  the  sodium  used. 

Wdhler  subsequently  showed  that  the 
troublesome  preparation  of  the  anhydroiis 
chloride  may  be  avoided  by  using  instead  a 
mixture  of  magnesium  chloride  with  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  of  sodium  chloride,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides. 

Deville  and  Caron  also  eJiowed  that  the  metal 
may  be  distilled  at  nearlv  the  same  temperature 
as  zinc,  in  carbon-lined  vessels,  in  an  atmo- 
snhere  of  hydrogen,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  it  in  a  very  pure  form,  free  from  carbon, 
silicon,  and  nitrogen. 

Sonstadt,  in  1863,  introduced  a  few  improve- 
ments in  the  process  of  Deville  and  Caron.  An 
iron  crucible  was  substituted  for  the  earthen 
one,  and  the  mixture  used  consisted  of  magne- 
sium and  sodium  chlorides  with  one-fifth  its 
weight  of  sodium.  The  heating  was  continued 
for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  whole  crucible 
has  been  raised  to  full  redness. 

In  a  later  patent,  Sonstadt  extended  the 
whole  process  to  a  manufacturing  scale,  and 
adopted  an  enlaivement  of  Deville  and  Caron^s 
metnod  of  purification  by  distillation.  The 
*  magnesium  still  *  consisted  of  two  wrought-iron 
vessels  placed  vertically  over  each  other ;  the 
upper  one  served  as  the  crucible,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  lower  one,  which  actedas  receiver. 
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by  means  of  an  iron  oondenidn^  tnbe,  whicli  pro- 
jected apwardfl  into  the  crucible  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  lid.  The  whole  apparatus  could  be 
rendered  air-tight.  The  crucible  filled  with 
crude  magnoeium  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
tube  was  fixed  in  a  furnace  and  surrounded  by 
fuel ;  the  receiver  was  fitted  into  a  recess  of  the 
fire  grating,  and  projected  below.  Before  com- 
mencing the  distillation,  the  wrought-iron  lid 
wBs  screwed  down,  and  the  air  displaced  by  a 
cnirent  of  hydrogen  or  coal-gas.  The  receiver 
was  cooled  by  external  application  of  water. 
The  onicible  was  maintained  at  an  almost  white 
beat  until  the  operation  was  complete.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  then  removed  from  the 
fnmace  and  cooled ;  on  taking  to  pieces,  the 
magnesium  was  found  as  a  soh'd  mass  in 
the  reoeiver.  This  was  then  remelted  and  cast 
into  ingots. 

Magnesium  was  formerly  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  country  by  the  Magnesium 
Metal  Company,  at  Patricroft,  near  Manchester. 

Von  Puttner  (Eng.  Pat.  1031,  Jan.  24,  1885) 
prepared  the  metal  by  a  process  very  like  the 
reduction  of  zinc,  which  metal  magnesium  very 
cloaely  resembles.  The  magnesium  mineral  is 
first  treated  so  that  the  metal  is  present  entirelv 
as  oxide.  This  is  then  intimately  mixed  with 
earbonaoeous  matter,  to  which  may  advantage- 
oosly  be  added  oxide  of  iron,  and  heated  to 
whiteness  in  retorts.  The  vaporised  metal  is 
condensed  and  collected  in  receivers  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  zinc  manufacture. 

Matignon  (C.  R.  1913, 1157)  obtained  metallic 
masnesium  by  heatine  heavy  magnesium  oxide 
with  aluminium  powder  in  an  exhausted  steel 
tabe  at  1200"^.  The  reaction  is  almost  com- 
pile, the  magnesium  being  deposited  in  a 
ccjstalline  state  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube. 

Gerhard  and  Smith  (Eng.  Pat.  16651,  Dec. 
19,  1884)  describe  a  process  for  the  electrol^io 
deposition  of  magnesium  as  follows.  Magnesium 
ammonnim  sulphate  is  prepared  by  crystallising 
together  228  parts  of  magnesium  sulphate  and 
13^  parts  of  ammonium  ralphate.  Tnis  is  dis- 
solved in  35,000  parts  of  water,  and  the  electro- 
deposition  is  effected  in  this  solution  at  a  tem- 
perature from  ISO""  to  212"^.  If  a  white  metal 
is  desired,  a  nickel  anode  is  employed;  for 
magnesium  bronze,  a  copper  anode.  In  the 
latter  case  the  most  suitable  bath  is  formed  by 
dissolving  360  parts  of  magnesium  ammonium 
soli^iate,  550  parts  of  potassium  cyanide,  and 
550  parts  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  35,000  pa^ 
of  water. 

The  electrolytic  method  has  now  superseded 
the  ebemioal  method.  Briefly  the  details  of 
tiM  process,  according  to  ^orohers,  are  as 
foOowB.  An  anhydrous  electrolyte  consisting 
of  chlorides  having  the  composition  corre- 
spotidinff  to  the  formula  MgCl,-KCl*NaCl  is 
pfepared  by  heating  the  crystallised  salts  in  an 
iron  pan.  Magnesium  chloride  cannot  be  used 
alane»  as  it  decomposes  on  heating  with  the 
Uberatlcn  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  formation 
(d  ozyohloride.  This  reaction  takes  place  to  a 
certain  extent  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
alksJEme  chlorides ;  and  if  the  oxide  is  not  re- 
moved, as  also  any  magnesium  sulphate  present, 
the  ^oboles  of  magnesium  formed  during  electro- 
lysis fail  to  unite  to  form  a  clean  metal.  The 
sulphate  is  therefore  decomposed  after  fusion  of 


the  chlorides  by  stirring  in  some  carbon  or  saw- 
dust, when  oxide  is  produced.  The  oxide  is  then 
converted  to  chloride  by  the  additicm  of  am- 
monium chloride,  when  a  clear  bath  should 
result.  The  fused  mass  is  then  emptied  into  the 
electrolytic  ceUs,  which  are  usually  of  iron  and 
form  the  cathode.  The  anode  is  a  carbon  rod 
surrounded  by  a  porcelain  cylinder  and  cap  from 
which  a  tube"^ passes  for  leading  off  the  chlorine. 
The  apparatus  is  kept  in  a  furnace  and  the 
temperature  is  maintained  somewhat  above  the 
melting-point  of  magnesium.  The  current 
density  is  about  1000  amptos  per  square  metre 
with  a  pressure  of  7  to  8  volts.  The  resulting 
metal  and  salts  are  poured  into  a  mould,  and 
after  cooling  the  buttons  of  magnesium  are 
separated  and  remelted  with  pure  camallite  in 
an  iron  crucible,  the  temperature  being  raised 
until  the  magnesium  floats  on  the  flux,  and  is  so 
liquated  from  impurities.  The  magnesium  is 
ladled  off,  remelted,  and  poured  into  ingots. 

According  to  U.S.  Pat.  1258261  (Chem.  and 
Met.  Eng.  1919,  87)  the  chlorides  of  magnesium 
and  potcMsium  in  a  molten  condition  are  electro- 
lysec^  using  a  carbon  anode  and  a  cathode  of 
molten  tin  or  copper.  The  magnesium  separated 
from  the  electrolyte  is  alloyed  with  the  molten 
cathode,  which  is  removea  when  it  contains 
sufficient  magnesium  for  further  treatment.  In 
the  second  step  the  magnesium  alloy  is  used 
as  anode,  the  electrolyte  is  the  same  nature  as 
before  except  with  the  addition  of  a  heavy  salt 
of  an  electro-positive  metal  such  as  barium 
chloride.  In  the  second  eleotrolysiB  magnesium 
enters  into  the  solution  from  the  impure  anode 
and  deposits  in  the  cathode  so  arranged  that 
the  magnesium  separated  may  float  upon  the 
electrolyte.  In  1918  America  produced  284,188 
lbs.  of  magnesium  valued  at  $615,217,  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  being  sold  as  sticks  and 
two-fifths  as  powder.  Its  purity  varied  from 
99  to  99*9  p.c. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  uses  ms^esium 
chloride  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metaL 
This  chloride  is  a  by-product  from  its  salt  and 
bromine  industry  in  the  Saciiiaw  Valley,  Mich. 
The  hydrated  magnesium  chloride,  mixed  with 
oommon  salt  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  and 
with  a  small  Quantity  of  ammonium  chloride,  is 
heated  in  shallow  vats  over  a  slow  coal  fire  to 
remove  its  combined  water.  About  50  p.o.  of 
the  water  is  driven  off  in  this  way.  The  partly 
dehydrated  mixture  is  removed  m>m  the  vats, 
cooled,  and  then  completely  dehydrated  in  a 
second  furnace  at  a  hijdier  temperature.  The 
metal  is  then  produced  by  electrolysis  of  the 
fused  magnesium  chloride  in  a  bath  of  sodium 
chloride  and  ammonium  chloride.  The  elec- 
trodes used  are  graphitised  carbon,  and  electro- 
lysis tc^bes  place  in  cylindrical  sheet-iron  cells, 
which  serve  as  cathodes. 

The  American  Magnesium  Corporation  uses 
magnesite  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
calcined  before  shipment  to  the  plant  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.T.  The  electrolyte  or  bath  is  a  mixture 
of  fused  fiuorides,  the  oxide  going  into  solution 
and  being  decomposed  by  the  electric  current. 
The  slag  is  removed  and  the  metal  drawn  from 
the  furnaces  at  hourly  periods  and  poured  into 
small  ingot  moulds.  The  metal  is  refined  by 
remelting  the  ingots  in  small  retorts.  Most  of 
the    nwgne«um   now  ^w^^^^  ^^05^  to 
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foondriefl  as  a  deoxidiser  or  scavenger  in  brass, 
bronze,  copper,  nickel,  and  aluminium.  It  was 
for  a  time  used  chiefly  in  the  production  of 
flares,  tracer  bullets,  and  special  explosives,  and 
as  a  flashlight  in  photoflrraphy ;  it  is  also  used 
in  a  small  way  in  mc^dng  alloys  with  other 
metals  (R.  W.  Stone,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  Report, 
through  Chem.  Trade  Joum.  October  8,  1921, 
434). 

Properties. — ^Biagnesiom  is  a  brilliant  white 
metal  resembling  silver.  When  heated  in  txicud 
to  the  temperature  of  the  softening  of  porcelain 
it  sublimes,  and  deposits  itself  upon  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  vessel  in  beautiful  silver-white 
crystals  (Dumas,  Compt.  rend.  90, 1027).  During 
the  heating  it  gives  off  about  one  and  a  half 
times  its  volume  of  gas ;  20  grams  of  the  metal 
yielded  12*3  c.c.  of  hydrogen  and  4*1  c.c.  of 
carbon  monoxide.  The  faces  of  the  crystals  are 
often  curved  and  the  edges  rounded ;  the  usual 
form  is  a  regular  hexagonal  prism,  the  basal 
planes  being  less  brilliant  than  the  prism  faces. 
The  angle  of  the  corresponding  rhombohedron  is 
80^  3',  and  is  intermediate  between  those  of  zinc 
and  arsenic  (Des  doizeaux,  Compt.  rend.  90, 
1101).  Its  sp.gr.  is  1  -74- 1  -75.  It  melts  at  651  % 
and  the  boiling-point  is  a  little  higher  than  that 
of  zinc.  It  preserves  its  silvery  lustre  in  dry 
air,  but  soon  tarnishes  in  moist  air  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  film  of  hydrated  oxide.  It  is 
readily  malleable,  but  only  ductile  at  h^h  tem- 
peratures. Average  coefficient  of  expansion 
between  O""  and  100^  0-0000269.  On  the  large 
scale  it  is  usually  pressed  into  wire  while  in  a 
state  of  semi-fluidlity,  and  is  then  frequently 
flattened  into  ribbon.  It  bums  when  heated  in 
a  flame  in  air  with  an  intense  white  light,  very 
rich  in  the  chemically  active  violet  rays ;  hence 
its  use  in  photography.  According  to  Roecoe, 
.  a  burning  magnesium  wire  of  0*297  mm.  thick- 
ness evolves  as  much  light  as  74  stearin  candles 
of  which  five  go  to  the  pound.  The  light  of 
burning  magnesium  is  also  employed  in  mgnniMng 
and  pyrotechny.  For  the  production  of  the  so- 
called  *  Bengal  lights,'  the  following  mixtures 
are  recommended.  For  white  fire,  1  part  shellac 
is  fused  with  6  parts  barium  nitrate,  the  fused 
mixture  ground  and  mixed  with  2*6  p.c.  of 
powdered  magnesium.  For  red  fire,  1  part 
shellac  is  fused  with  5  parts  strontium  nitrate, 
and  the  ground  mass  mixed  with  2*5  p.c.  of 
magnesium.  These  mixtures  may  either  be 
made  into  ribbons  about  a  finger's  breadth  or 
may  be  charged  into  thin  zinc  tubes  so  as  to 
serve  as  torches.  On  burning,  the  zinc  case 
bums  along  with  the  mixture.  Star  shells  are 
made  of  a  mixture  of  magnesium  powder  with 
barium  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate,  or  the 
magnesium  powder  may  first  be  mixed  with  a 
certain  projportion  of  aluminium  powder. 

^  The  strength  of  maenesium  has  been  deter- 
mined at  the  mechanics  experimental  station  at 
C'harlottenbiug,  and  shown  to  be  very  consider- 
able. Its  breaking  coefficient  for  tensile  strain 
per  square  mm.  is  23*2  kilos. ;  specific  resistance 
to  compression,  27*2  kilos,  per  square  mm. ; 
bending  strength,  17*4  kilos.  At  a  temperature 
of  450°  it  can  be  rolled,  pressed,  worked,  and 
brought  into  complicated  forms.  Screws  and 
threads  of  magnesium  are  considerably  sharper 
and  more  exact  than  those  of  aluminium  (J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  6,  730).    It  is  quite  as  resistont  to 


corrosion  as  aluminium,  whilst  it  is  superior  to 
it  in  heat  conductivity,  and  equal  to  it  in 
electrical  conductivity.  The  metal  is  barely 
attacked  by  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and 
fuming  nitric  acids. 

Magnesium  has  no  action  on  pure  water,  but 
in  presence  of  a  trace  of  platinum  chloride  it 
decomposes  water  rather  quickly,  evolving  hy- 
drogen and  forming  magnesium  hydroxide. 
Powdered  magnesium  reacts  with  water  of 
orystaUisation,  being  most  active  with  halogen 
salts.  Snat,2H,0  and  Fe^Cl^eHaO  show  the 
greatest  activity.  Hydroxides  of  lead,  calcium, 
and  aluminium  which  contain  no  water  of 
crystalliBation  do  not  react  even  at  200^ 
platinised  magnesium  constitutes  a  good  deoxi- 
dising agent;  it  reduces  nitrobenzene,  for 
instance,  completely  to  aniline  (Ballo,  Ber.  16, 
694).  Dilute  acids  rapidly  dissolve  it  with 
violent  evolution  of  hydrogen;  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  it  inflames  when  first  thrown, 
in.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  acts  slowly,  and  a 
mixture  of  this  aoicl  with  fuming  nitric  add  has 
no  action  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  have  no  action  upon 
it,  but,  heated  with  solutions  of  ammonium  salts, 
it  evolves  hydrogen  and  dissolves,  forming  a 
double  salt  of  ammonium  and  magnesium. 
Aqueous  solutions,  however,  of  acid  s<xlium  or 
potassium  carbonates,  as  well  as  solutions  of 
carbonic  acid,  dissolve  the  metal  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen  (Ballo,  Ber.  15,  3003).  Magnesium 
bums  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas  or  bromine 
vapour,  and  especially  briltiantiy  in  the  vapours 
of  sulphur  ana  iodine.  It  combines  at  deter- 
minate temperatures,  when  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  and 
at  a  red  heat  decomposes  oxides  of  carbon, 
sulphur  dioxide,  ana  many  hydrocarbons. 
Sihoa  and  boric  acid  are  readily  reduced  by  it. 
It  combines  directly  with  nitrogen,  forming  a 
crystalline  nitride  Mg,N,.  It  precipitates  nearly 
all  the  metals  from  their  neutral  solutions  in 
the  metallic  state ;  aluminium,  uranium,  and 
chromium  as  oxides. 

Magnesium  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  place  of  zinc  in  toxicological  investigations, 
owing  to  its  freedom  from  arsenic.  It  may  like- 
wise be  used  instead  of  zinc  in  voltaic  batteries, 
owing  to  its  higher  electromotive  force  (Roussin, 
J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [iv.]  3,  413). 

Alloys, — ^Magnesium  forms  malleable  alloys 
with  potassium  and  sodium,  which  decompose 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  15  parts  of 
magnesium  form  with  85  parts  of  tin  a  brittie 
lavender-coloured  alloy,  which  also  decomposes 
water.  An  allov  with  5  p.c.  of  thallium  is  stable 
and  more  malleable  than  pure  magnesium. 
With  mercury,  it  does  not  appear  to  form  an 
amalgam  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Alloys  with 
aluminium,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, silver,  gold,  and  platinum  have  also  been 
prepared  (Parkinson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1867, 
125)  by  fusing  the  metals  together  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  or  by  fusion  in  an  earthen  crocible 
under  a  flux  of  equal  parts  fluorsjtar  and  cryoUte, 
or  one  part  fluorspar  with  two  parts  of  common 
salt.  The  magnesium  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  an  iron  rod  and  well  stirred  among  the  other 
metal,  otherwise,  being  so  light,  it  would  float  to 
the  top.  Triple  aXLoys  are  also  obtained  with 
bismuth  and  copper,  copper  and  gold,  and  with 
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copper  and  nickeL    Most  of  these  alloys  are 
brittle,  and  of  little  use  in  the  arts. 

Magnedum  and  zino  form  a  single  compound 
MgZn,  and  no  solid  solution  (Compt.  rend. 
1910,  904).  Broniewski,  iiom  his  investigations 
of  aUoys  of  aluminium  and  magnesium,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  two  definite  compounds, 
AIMg  and  Al^Mg,,  exist.  These  form  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  solid  solutions.  *  Duralumin ' 
is  aluminium  alloyed  with  a  small  percentage  of 
magnesium  and  copper.  It  has  the  proper^  of 
haidening,  like  steel,  on  heating  and  quenclung. 
Magnesium  alloyed  with  small  amounts  of  zinc 
gives  a  strong  alloy  which  can  be  wrought  and 
rolled,  and  presents  the  fracture  of  fine  steel. 
It  resists  the  action  of  air  and  water  and  can  be 
cast  and  turned  like  brass  and  copper.  *  Elec- 
tron' contains  95  p.c.  Mg,  4*5  p.c.  Zn,  and 
0-5  p.c.  Cu.  Sp.gr.  1*78.  The  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  the  alloy  are:  Yield  point  12-0, 
maximum  load  16*1-18*4,  crushing  load  23*0 
tons  jpet  sq.  in.,  elongation  13-19  p.c. 

Alloys  of  magnesium  and  lead  containing 
from  5  to  50  p.o.  of  magnesium  and  95  to  50  p.o. 
of  lead  when  exposed  to  moist  air  rapidly 
absorb  oxygen,  and  crumble  to  a  black  powder 
consisting  of  macnesium  hydroxide  Mg(OH)t 
and  hydrated  lea4f  suboxide,  Pb,(OH)^  It  has 
been  suggested  that  these  alloys  might  be  used 
for  removing  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures  as  in 
the  case  of  hydrogen  for  aircraft  purposes 
(Ashcroft,  Trans.  Faraday  Soc.  1919, 14,  271). 

Hagneslnm  oxide.  Magnesia.  MgO.  This  is 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  magnesium  in 
air  or  oxygen.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  car- 
bonate or  nitrate  is  heated  in  the  air.  As  thus 
obtained,  it  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  but 
may  be  obtained  crystallised  in  cubes  and 
octahedra  bv  heating  the  amorphous  form  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  chloride.  If  ferric  oxide 
be  mixed  with  the  magnesia,  brilliant  black 
octahedra  of  magnoferrite  MgO*F,0,  are  formed, 
together  with  octahedra  of  MgO,  slishtlv  yellow 
in  colour,  due  to  oxide  of  iron,  and  identical  with 
those  of  peridase,  a  mineral  found  at  Monte 
5$omma,  near  Vesuvius.  Moissan  obtained 
transparent  crystals  of  magnesia,  sp.gr.  3-654, 
by  distillation  of  the  oxide  in  the  electric  furnace. 
Ordinary  magnesia  is  known  in  commerce  as 
mo^nena  utia  or  calcined  magnesia,  and  is 
much  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  a  fine 
buUsy  powder  of  sp.gr.  3-07  to  3-2.  The  sp.gr. 
is  increased  to  3-61  by  heating  in  a  pottery 
furnace. 

It  melts  at  28Q0''  (Kanolt,  J.  Franklin  Inst. 
1913,  176,  587),  and  on  solidifying  forms  a  hard 
enamel,  which  scratches  glass.  It  is  alkaline  to 
litmus,  but  is  not  caustic.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water;  according  to  Fresenius,  it  requires 
55,368  parts  of  either  cold  or  boiling  water  to 
effect  solution.  This  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Macnesia  containing  0-1  p.c.  of 
chromic  oxide  becomes  slightly  nuorescent  after 
ignition. 

Manufadure, — ^Magnesia  is  generally  ob- 
tained commercially  by  gentle  but  prolonged 
heating  of  the  carbonate  or  by  heating  the 
hydroxide.  Since  the  discovery,  however,  of  the 
immense  stores  of  camallite,  the  double  chloride 
of  potassium  and  magnesium,  in  the  saline  de- 
posits of  Btassfnrt,  several  processes  have  been 
patented  for  utilising  the   waste   magnesium 


chloride  liquor  obtained  as  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  potassium  chloride. 

SchloBsing,  in  1881  (Compt.  rend.  93,  156, 
215),  describes  the  foUowing  process  for  obtaining 
cheap  magnesia.  A  paste  of  slaked  lime  and 
water  containing  34-36  p.c.  of  calcium  oxide  is 
allowed  to  run  through  perforations  in  a  metallic 
plate  into  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  con- 
taining 60-95  grams  per  litre.  As  soon  as  the 
lime  paste  reaches  the  solution  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  layer  of  magnesium  hydroxide, 
which  acts  like  a  shell,  causing  it  to  form  long 
threads,  which  are  entirely  converted  into 
magnesium  hydroxide  in  about  6  days.  The 
hv(&oxide  thus  obtained  may  be  washed  by 
diffusion,  and,  when  triturated  with  water  and 
dried,  gives  a  compact,  friable  powder,  which 
can  of  course  be  converted  into  calcined  magnesia 
by  heating  in  a  suitable  furnace.  Presence  of 
common  salt  has  no  effect  on  the  process,  but 
if  soluble  sulphates  are  present,  they  must  be 
removed  by  adding  some  of  the  calcium  chloride 
solution  from  a  previous  operation,  allowing  to 
settle,  and  decanting  from  the  more  insoluble 
calcium  sulphate. 

Ramdohr,  Blumenthal,  &  Co.,  in  1881, 
patented  the  following  process  (D.  R.  P.  19259, 
Sept.  1881).  A  solution  of  magnesium  chloride 
is  evaporated  until  it  consists  approximately  of 
MgCl„6H,0.  About  4-10  p.c.  of  magnesite  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  air  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  ceases.  Magnesium  oxychloride  is  left, 
which,  on  heating  with  water,  splits  up  into 
magnesium  hydroxide  and  chloride. 

The  United  Chemical  Works  Joint  Stock  Co., 
Leopoldshall,  in  1882,  patented  the  following 
process  (D.  R.  P.  20277,  Feb.  1882).  Burnt 
lime  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride.  After  removal  of  the  clear  liquid,  the 
paste  is  washed  with  a  fresh  solution  of  calcium  ^ 
chloride,  whilst  the  clear  solution  in  turn  is 
repeatedly  digested  with  fresh  lime.  A  small 
portion  of  this  solution  is  then  mixed  with  the 
magnesium  chloride  solution  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate all  the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  which  it 
contains.  The  purified  magnesium  solution  is 
then  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  clear  calcium 
solution,  which  contains  calcium  oxychloride 
3CaO-CaCl„16HsO,  when  pure  hydrated  magne- 
sium oxide  separates  out. 

According  to  Meunier  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1919, 
25,  560)  magnesia  may  be  freed  from  Ume  by 
igniting  at  a  red  heat  and  after  cooling  extract- 
ing witii  successive  portions  of  a  10  p.c.  solution 
of  sucrose  until  the  extract  gives  no  turbidity 
with  ammonium  oxalate. 

On  account  of  its  infusibility,  magnesia  is 
now  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
firebricks,  especially  for  use  in  the  basic  Bessemer 
steel  process.  The  bricks  are  made  of  crushed 
dead-Durnt  magnesite  mixed  with  sufficient 
gently  calcined  magnesite  to  give  plasticity  to 
the  paste  formed  by  mixing  the  materials  with 
water  to  permit  of  moulding.  The  bricks  are 
fired  at  a  rod  heat  before  use. 

A  kiln  described  before  the  CJeramic  Society, 
1918,  for  the  dead  burning  of  magnesite  shows 
a  considerable  advance  on  the  older  types,  both 
for  fuel  economy  and  increased  output.  The 
kiln  consists  of  one  vertical  chamber  without 
contraction  at  the  hot  zone.    The  hottest  zone 
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is  lined  with  magnesite  brioks  and  other  parts 

with  best  firebrick ;  the  whole  having  a  baokinff 

of  secondary  firebricks.    The  material  is  raised 

by  an  electric  lift  and  dropped  into  a  charging 

belL     It  gradually  descends  through  the  dead 

biiming   Eont   to   the   (tooling   region,   at   the  i 

bottom  of  wbieJi  it  is  autornaticatly  pushed  out 

into  a  discJmrging  hopper.    The  whole  proceaa 

takes  about  -&   houra,   uaoluding    3   hours   in 

the  dead  burning  zone.     Air  ftir  (soinbufttiou  Ib 

supplied  by  a  fan  through  six  daui per  controlled 

openings  at  the   bottom,   kii<1   passes   upward 

through  the  burnt  material,  becoming  very  hot 

by  the  time  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  gas  inlet  19. 

A  secondary  ayntem  of  air  fliiea  constructed  in 

the  brickwork  (which 

heat  the  air)  coiiveys 

air  about  tw^-thirdii 

up  the  kiln  auxi  then 

downwards  again  tu 

enter    through     alitfl 

just    above   the  gas 

porta ;  these  are  only 

used     as     nt^eogsit^y 

arises.      The   gas   la 

generated   iji    a   gas 

p r o d u c c r^  and   is 

heated     by     pajssirjg 

through    three    flues 

b e f t) r c   it    enters 

through  the  six  porta. 

With    good    Englj.'^h 

ooal  a  temperature  id 

lim"     is     fltlaiapd. 

The  aacendiiig  gasea 

leave  the  kiln  at  150% 

a  suction  fan   being 

uged  to  exhauat  the 

gases.    The  ruethaui- 

oai  arrangements   (^f 

the     draughts     and 

profess  of  calLdnation 

give    complete     eon- 

trol .  A  s  pee ia  1  f ea t  u  re 

of  Lho   kiln  i:^  the  m- 

tating    bottoui,,    ron- 

jAistiniT    i^f    ji    cani'iLl 


oast-steel  head  with  ribs  on  the  upper  snrface 
carried  on  a  vertical  shaft.  Its  rotation  moves 
the  finished  material  towards  the  opening  and 
tends  to  grind  any  lumps  in  the  calcined  product. 


Fig.  1. 
(From  'Enghieeriiig.') 

also,  by  keeping  the  column  in  constant  motion,  •  temperature,  showed  a  sudden  fall  between 
it  causes  the  material  to  descend  graduaUy.  The  I  1500°  and  1600°;  less  pure  varieties  showed 
shaft  rotates  once  in  40  minutes  and  the  wear  is  I  a  fall  between  1300°  and  1400°  as  compared 
very  slight  (Engineering,  1918,  p.  619).  |  with  1100°  for  ferro-chrome  brick  (Compt.  rend. 

Magnesia  bricks  with  high  magnesia  content,    1917,  165,  488). 
tested  by  resistance  to  crushing  with  increasing  I        Dolomite  has  also  been  extensively  used  for 
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the  preparation  of  magneaia  for  refractories. 
CIo88on*8  plan  was  to  mix  calcined  dolomite 
with  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  when 
calciam  chloride  and  magnesia  axe  formed ;  the 
calcium  chloride  can  tiien  be  washed  out. 
Magnesia  may  be  obtained  from  dolomite  by 
calcination  at  900^  and  treatment  of  the  solution 
obtained  by  lixiviation  by  amraoniOm  and 
sodium  chlorides,  the  ammonia  being  recovered 
and  magnesium  hydroxide  precipitated  by 
calcined  dolomite  (U.S.  Pat  1166662,  1915). 
Many  other  wet  methods  for  the  recovery  of 
magnesia  have  been  employed,  but,  accoraing 
to  Wedding,  magnesia  prepared  in  the  wet 
way,  thoueh  obtained  from  cheap  waste  materials 
or  by-prodmcts,  is  too  expensive  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks. 

Magnesia,  in  combination  with  lime,  also 
finds  an  extended  use  for  mortar  making  in 
districts  where  only  magnesium  limestone  is 
available.  The  dolomitic  limestone  is  burnt  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  limestone, 
otherwise  its  hydrating  projierties  and  con-, 
sequently  the  quality  of  the  mortar  are  impaired* 

Magnettam  suboxide.  A  substance  of  this 
nature  appears  to  be  formed  when  a  solution  of 
sodium  or  ammonium  chlorides  is  electrolysed, 
using  poles  of  magnesium  wire,  the  positive  pole 
becoming  covered  with  a  black  deposit  (Beets, 
J.  1866,  172).  The  same  substance  is  also  ob- 
tained when  mi^esium  is  immersed  in  solutions 
of  chlorides  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths, 
common  salt  giving  the  largest  deposit.  In  a 
few  dajTS  it  duappears,  being  replaced  by  the 
ordinary  white  oxide.  It  turns  white  when 
heated  just  below  redness.  It  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid  with  partial  reduction  of  the  acid.  It 
readily  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids  with  effervescence,  forming  the  oroinarv 
chloride  and  sulphate  (Gore,  Chem.  News,  60, 
167). 

It  is  also  obtained  as  a  dark  brown  substance 
when  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  potassium  are 
electrolysed.  It  is  without  action  on  a  solution 
of  nickel  chloride  in  absolute  alcohol  (metallic 
magnesium  precipitates  nickel).  It  decomposes 
water  evolvmg  hydrogen.  It  is  not  formed  if 
oxygen  is  completely  excluded  from  the  electro- 
lyte (Trans.  Amer.  Electroohem.  Soc.  27,  209). 

Magnesimn  hydroxide  Mg(OU)fl  occurs  native 
as    the    mineral    brudie,    crystallising   in    the 
rhombohedral  section  of  the  hexagonal  system. 
The  hydroxide  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  j 
when  the  hydroxide  of  potassium  or  sodium  is 
added  to  the  solution  of  a  magnesium  salt. 
De  Schulten  (Compt.  rend.  101,  72)  obtained  | 
it  in  the  form  of  flattened  hexagonal  prisms,  of 
sp.gr.  2-36   at   IS"*,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  I 
12    grams    crystallised     magnesium    chloride 
MgCl„6H,0,  340  grams  of  potash,  and  60  c.c.  | 
of  water,  at  210*'-220''.    The  solid  residue,  after  i 
washing  away  the  alkali,  consisted  of  these  I 
small  crystals  of  the  hydroxide.     They  were 
readily  soluble  m  acids  and  in  a  warm  solution  ! 
of  ammonium  chloride.  | 

Magnesium  hydroxide  slowly  absorbs  carbon  • 
dioxide  from  tlie  air.  At  a  low  red  heat  it  I 
loses  its  water,  becoming  converted  into  the 
oxide.  This  calcined  magnesia  is  again  cai>able  | 
of  taking  up  water,  with  evolution  of  heat,  to 
reform  the  hydroxide,  provided  that  it  has  not  j 
been  too  strongly  heated      Magnesium  oxide , 


obtained  by  igniting  magnealte  at  1460^  was 
only  hydrated  to  the  extent  of  70  p.o.  in  6  years. 

Magnesium  hydroxide  is  much  used  upon  the 
Ck>ntinent  for  extracting  sugar  from  molasses ; 
it  forms  an  insoluble  granular  crystalline  mag- 
nenium  saccharate«  which  when  decomposed  by 
carbon  dioxide  yields  pure  sugar. 

In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  the  i'onsoli- 
dated  Alkali  Company  of  Staasfurt  manufacture 
large  quantities  ol  magnesium  hvdroxide  by  the 
followwg  process.  The  3  p.c.  of  sulphates  con- 
tained in  the  last  mother  11a uor  from  the  ex- 
traction of  potassium  chloride  from  carnallite 
are  first  removed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cal- 
cium chloride.  A  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  is 
then  added  rather  less  than  sufHcient  to  decom- 
pose the  whole  of  the  magnesium  chloride ;  the 
precipitated  magnesia  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
then  passed  throush  filter  presses,  in  which  it  is 
thoroughly  washea.  The  magnesium  hydroxide 
thus  obtamed  contains  only  0  1  p.c.  of  calcium 
sulphate,  and  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  sugar  refiner  (Hake,  J.  8oc.  Chem. 
Ind.  2,  149). 

Magnesia  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate 
is  converted  by  prolonged  immersion  in  water 
into  a  form  of  the  hydroxide  having  the  density 
of  marble,  but  harder  and  more  translucent. 
A  similar  form,  but  contaminated  with  oxide  of 
iron  and  aluminium,  magnesium  carbonate  and 
sand,  is  also  obtained  b^  action  of  water  upon 
the  product  of  the  ignition  of  oomroeroial  mag- 
nesium chloride.  This  singular  property  of 
hardening  is  only  possessed  by  magnesia  pre- 
pared by  ignition  of  the  nitrate  or  chloride  at  a 
moderate  red  heat.  After  heating  to  whiteness 
it  appears  to  lose  it.  Ignition  of  native  mag- 
nesite  at  the  lowest  pouible  temperature  also 
jrields  a  product  possessing  the  same  hydraulic 
property,  but  the  basic  caroonates  of  commerce 
3rield  a  perfectly  soft  hydroxide.  The  paste  pre- 
pared from  calcined  magnesite  and  water 
hardens  in  about  half  a  day,  and  afterwards  not 
only  withstands  the  action  of  water,  but  actually 
acquires  in  contact  with  it  the  hardness  of  the 
best  Portland  cement. 

A  mixture  of  magnesia  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  of  spgr.  1*10- 
1*26  hardens  in  a  short  time  to  a  compact  mass 
of  basic  chloride,  which  resists  the  action  of 
water.  The  pasty  mixture  is  very  plastic,  and 
is  capable  of  binding  more  than  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  sand. 

Magneeiam  ehlorlde  MgCL  is  one  of  the 
salts  present  in  sea-water  and  in  the  water  of 
many  springs.  It  also  occurs  combined  with 
potassium  chloride  in  large  quantities  as  the 
mineral  eamaUiU  Mg(;i,KCl,6H,()  in  the 
Stasi^rt  deposits.  It  is  formed  when  magne- 
sium bums  in  chlorine,  or  when  a  stream  of 
chlorine  is  passed  over  a  heated  mixture  of 
magnesia  and  carbon.  It  is  also  prmiuced  by 
dissolving  the  metal,  oxide,  or  carbf;nate,  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  concentration  of  the 
solution  roonoclinio  crystals  of  the  composition 
Mg(;i„6HsO  separate  out.  Crystals  of  thii  com- 
position bave  also  been  discovered,  associated 
with  carnallite  and  rock  salt,  at  Htassfurt,  and 
named  bischoflU.  On  attempting  to  obtain  the 
anhydrous  cUoride  by  ignition  of  these  crystals, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  In  addition  to 
water,  and  a  portion  of  the  chloride  becr>mes 
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converted  to  oxide.  If,  however,  the  crystals 
be  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
the  anhydrous  chloride  is  obtained  without  the 
formation  of  any  basic  salt  (Hempel,  Ber.  21, 
897).  Another  method  of  obtaining  the  anhy- 
drous chloride  is  to  add  ammonium  chloride 
to  the  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  in  a  platinum  dish  The  magnesium 
ammonium  chloride  thus  formed  loses  ite  water 
without  any  decomposition  of  the  magnesium 
chloride,  and  the  ammonium  chloride  can  then 
be  sublimed  out,  leaving  the  anhydrous  magne- 
sium chloride  as  a  clear  fused  mass,  which  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  solid.  Magne- 
sium chloride  is  a  solvent  for  the  crystallisation 
of  metallic  oxides.  Octahedral  crystals  of 
'magnesia-red'  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
MgCl,  with  cobalt  sulphate.  By  a  similar 
process,  nickel  sulphate  gives  rise  to  octahedral 
crystals  of  *  magnesia  green.*  The  crystals  are 
a  mixture  of  the'  two  oxides.  100  parts  of  water 
at  0^  dissolve  62-2  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
chloride,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat, 
forming  a  solution  of  sp.gr.  1-3610  at  15*"  (Kngel, 
Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [iL]  47,  318).  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  about 
130  parts,  and  at  100®  about  366  parts.  This 
solution  on  cooling  again  deposits  the  crystals. 
Magnesium  cbloriae  solution  possesses  a 'bitter 
taste.  The  solid,  either  anhydrous  or  crystals, 
is  very  deliquescent.  It  combines  directly,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  with  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols, 
the  solutions  yielding,  on  cooling  with  ice, 
crystaU  of  MgCl„6CH,0H  and  MgCr„6C,H,0H, 
respectively. 

Commercial  preparniion, — ^The  last  mother 
liquor  obtained  in  the  process  of  preparing 
potassium  chloride  from  the  camallite  at 
Stassfurt  supplies  as  by-product  large  quantities 
of  magnesium  chloride.  The  liquor  has  a  sp.gr. 
of  1'.32,  and  contains  no  less  than  35  p.c.  of  the 
chloride.  It  is  first  evaporated  to  sp.gr.  1*34. 
when  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate  separate  out.  The  hot  con- 
centrated liquor  is  then  run  into  casks,  where 
on  cooling  it  solidifies  to  a  white  translucent 
mass  containing  60  p.c.  of  magnesium  chloride. 
In  this  state  it  is  largely  export^  to  this  country, 
being  used  by  cotton-spinners  as  a  thread 
lubricator  (Hake,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  2,  149). 

Lanquetin,  in  1881,  patented  (D.  R.  P. 
20396)  a  process  for  preparing  magnesium 
chloride  by  introducing  burnt  magnosite  or 
dolomite  into  a  solution  of  waste  calcium 
chloride,  and  driving  carbon  dioxide  through 
the  mixture,  when  calcium  carbonate  separates 
out  and  magnesium  chloride  remains  in  solution. 

Cochrane  and  Bramley,  of  Middlesbrough 
(Eng.  Pat.  15498,  Nov.  1886),  charge  hvdrated 
magnesium  carbonate  into  a  series  of  closed 
vessels  through  which  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  is  circulated,  carbon  dioxide  being  at 
the  same  time  injected.  Magnesium  chloride 
is  in  this  case  gradually  formed  in  solution  and 
calcium  carbonate  precipitated. 

Magnesium  chloride  may  also  be  extracted 
from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  potassium  chlo- 
rate manufacture  (Muspratt  and  Eschellmann, 
Widnes.  Eng.  Pat.  1900,  Feb.  1885). 

Magnesium  chloride  unites  with  the  alkaline 
chlorides  to  form  crystalline  double  salt«. 

Magnesium  chloride  solution  is  preferable  to 


brine  as  a  refrigerating  medium.    As  it  Is  more 
viscous  than  brine  it  is  less  liable  to  spray  or 
splajih,  and  its  freezing  point  is  lower  than  brine 
of  the  same  concentration. 
Magnesium  potassiniii  chloride 
MgCl,KCl,OH,b 
the  camallite  of  Stassfurt,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less deliquescent  rhombic  prisms.    On  heating, 
the  water  is  driven  o£F  without  lose  of  chlorine, 
the  anhydrous  mixture  fusing  at  a  red  heat. 
The  native  camallite  used  at  Stassfurt  for  the 
extraction  of  potassium  and  magnesium  chlor- 
ides  has   the   foUowing   average    composition 
(Hake,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  2, 149) : 


KCl      . 

.     16-2 

CaCl,      . 

0-2 

MgCl,  . 

.     24-3 

Clay  and CaCO, 
H,6 

21 

MgS04. 

.       9-7 

28-8 

NaCl     . 

.     18-7 

Magnesium  ammonlam  ehlorlde 
.MgCl,NH4Cl,6H,0 
is  deposited  from  mixed  solutions  of  magnesium 
and    ammonium    chlorides   in   small   rhombic 
;  crystals. 

I       The  corresponding  sodium  salt  appears  to 
contain  only  one  molecule  of  water  (Poggiale, 
I  Compt.  rend.  20, 1130). 

I  Magnesium  calcium  chloride,  Tachydrite, 
:  2MgClt-CaCl„12H,0,  is  also  found  at  Stassfurt 
>  in  deliquescent  yellowish  massed. 

Magnesium  oxycbloridee.  When  highly 
calcined  magnesia  is  treated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  it  dries  in  a 
few  hours  to  a  hard  mass  of  oxychloride,  capable 
of  receiving  a  polish.  A  sample  prepared  in 
this  manner,  and  hardened  by  6  months'  ex- 
posure in  the  air,  was  found'  to  consist  of  a 
I  mixture  of  MgCO,  with  a  comxK>und 
!  Mga,-6MgO,17H,0 

■  On  heating  to  180**  it  was  converted  into 
I  MgClt'SMgO^OHsO.  By  prolonged  treatment 
'  with  water  the  whole  of  the  magnesium  chloride 
was  extracted,  and  the  compound  2MgO*3H,0 
left.  This  residual  hydrate  is  a  compact  soud 
as  hard  as  sandstone,  possessing  a  brilliant 
surface,  and  taking  a  hign  polish ;  its  cohesive 
power  is  not  impaired  by  either  cold  or  hot 
water  (Bender,  Annalen,  169,  341). 

Magnesium  oxychloride  is  the  essential  con- 
I  stituent  in  Sorel  cement,  usually  made  by  adding 
;  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  to  finely  ground 
!  calcined  magnesite ;   when  mixed  with  various 
I  filling  materials,  such  as  wood  flour,  cork,  talc, 
;  silica,  asbestos,  clay,  marble  dust,  or  sand,  it  is 
frequently  used  in  the  construction  of  *  sanitary 
.  flooring.*    It  was  stated  that  magnesia  .cement 
I  was  used  by  the  Germans  for  gun  emplacements, 
I  as  it  sets  quickly,  produces  a  smooth,  even  floor, 
,  which  may  be  laid  in  large  areas  without  crack- 
ing,  and  attains  great  strength  sooner  than 
Portland  cement. 

The  crystalline  deposit  frequently  found  in 

bottles  containing  magnesia  mixture  (magnesium 

sulphate  or  chloride,  ammonia  and  ammonium 

chloride)   consists  of  a  hydrated  oxychloride 

MgCl,*5MgO,13HsO.     On  washing  the  crystals 

:  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  the  whole  of  the 

chloride  may  be  removed,  the  residue  consisting 

'  of  hydrated  oxide  (Davis,  Chem.  News,  25,  268). 

By  mixing  freshly  calcined  magnesia  with  a 
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solaiion  of  magnesium  chloride  in  a  flask  well 
corked  and  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid,  and 
heating  on  a  water-bath  with  frequent  agitation, 
needle-shaped  orystalB  of  an  oxychloride  are 
formed.  When  washed  and  dried  at  110°  they 
consist  of  MgCl,-10MgO,14H.O.  The  dry 
crystals  are  not  attacked  by  carbon  dioxide,  but 
when  moist  are  decomposed  (Krause,  Annalen, 
165,  38). 

When  20  grams  of  calcined  magnesia  are 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  400  grams  magnesium 
chloride  in  500  grams  of  water  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered,  the  filtrate  deposits  needles  of 
MgCl,-MgO,16H,0.  When  dned  i»  vacud  they 
are  converted  into  MgCli'MgOydH^O.  Both  salts 
are  decomposed  by  water  and  lUoohol  (Andr^, 
Compt.  rend.  94,  444). 

When  crystallised  magnesium  chloride  is 
heated  in  air,  an  oxychloride  of  variable  com- 
position appears  to  be  left,  a  portion  of  the 
chlorine  passing  away  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  the  chloride  be  heated  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  in  a  current  of 
air  a  certain  amount  of  free  chlorine  is  evolved  ; 
and  if  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  air 
is  passed  over  the  heated  chloride,  especially 
in  presence  of  a  Uttle  free  magnesia,  a  larger 
quantity  of  chlorine  is  obtained  in  the  free 
state.  This  reaction  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Weldon-Pechiney  process  of  manufacturing 
chlorine,  as  worked  at  Salindres  (Weldon,  Eng. 
Pat.  9307,  June,  1884;  11036,  Aug.  1884). 
A  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  is  first  evapo- 
rated down  until  it  consists  approximately  of 
MgCl,,6H,0.  This  is  then  converted  to  oxy- 
chloride by  addition  of  IJ  equivalents  of  cal- 
cined magnesia.  This  oxychloride  is  crushed 
and  sifted,  solid  pieces  free  from  dust  being 
eventually  chosen  not  larger  than  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  It  is  next  heated  to  remove  a  portion 
of  its  water,  and  finally  decomposed  by  heating 
to  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  air.  The 
furnace  employed  for  the  latter  process  is  con- 
structed upon  the  principle  of  a  baker's  oven. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  chambers,  the 
thickness  of  the  dividing  walls  of  which  is 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  spaces  between 
them.  Before  charging  these  spaces  with  the 
small  lumps  of  oxychloride,  products  of  com- 
bustion are  passed  through  them  until  the 
dividing  walls  are  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 
After  charging,  the  oxychloride  becomes  heated 
by  contact  with  the  walls,  and  a  mixture  of 
chlorine,  nitrogen,  excess  of  air,  and  hydrogen 
chloride  is  evolved.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is 
condensed  in  ordinary  towers,  and  the  remain- 
ing gases  pass  on  to  the  bleaching  powder 
clukmbers.  The  magnesium  remains  as  oxide, 
the  oxygen  being  furnished  by  a  regulated  supply 
of  air,'^and  is  afterwards  partly  dissolved  in  the 
condensed  hydrochloric  acid  for  preparation  of 
more  oxychloride  (Weldon,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
4»  175).  The  reactions  occurring  in  the  process 
aie  probably  as  follows : 

(1)  H,0-hMgCl,=MgO+2HCl. 

(2)  2HC14-0=H,0+CU. 

(3)  MgCl,+0=MgO-i-Cl,. 
(Kingzett,  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  7,  286). 

Nithaok  (D.  R.  P.  May  29, 1884)  decomposes 
magnesium  chloride  for  the  preparation  of 
chlorine  by  injecting  a  fine  spray  of  the  solution 


into  heated  chambers,  when  the  same  reactions 
occur. 

Mond  (Brit.  Assoc.  1896,  741)  modified  the 
process  for  recovering  both  ammonia  and 
chlorine  from  the  ammonium  chloride  "produced 
in  the  ammonia  soda  process.  Magnesia  is  mixed 
with  a  little  china  clav  and  potassium  chloride  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  a  perfectly  anhydrous 
chloride.  The  mixture  is  made  into  pills  and 
placed  in  towers.  These  are  heated  from  a  pre- 
vious operation  to  300^ ;  the  ammonium  chloride 
vapour  is  passed  through,  producing  ammonia 
and  magnesium  chloride.  Air  at  600''  is  then 
circulated,  when  free  chlorine  is  liberated  and 
magnesia  reformed.  Hence  the  proce.ss  becomes 
continuous. 

Hermite  (J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  7,  726,  737) 
prepares  chlorine  for  bleaching  purposes  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride. 
Magnesium  bromide  MgBr^  (m.p.  711'')  occurs 
in  sea-water  and  many  salt  springs.  It  re- 
sembles the  chloride,  being  deposited  from  a 
solution  of  magnesia  in  hydrobromic  acid  in 
needles  ol  MgBr„6H20,  which  behave  like  the 
chloride  on  heating. 

Magnesium  iodide  Mgl,  also  occurs  in  sea- 
water  and  saline  springs,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  magnesia  in  hydriodio  acid,  when 
deliquescent  crystals  separate,  which  readily 
evolve  iodine  on  warming. 

Magnesium  fluorlde^  MgF,  occurs  native  in 
the  mineral  seUatte  in  colourless  quadratic 
crystals,  and  may  be  prepared  in  an  amorphous 
form  by  evaporating  magnesia  with  excess 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  the  amorphous  form 
IS  fused  with  sodium  chloride  and  gradually 
cooled,  it  is  obtained,  after  washing  with  water, 
in  crystals  resembling  those  of  sellaite. 

Feldmann  (Eng.  Pat.  15295,  Nov.  1887) 
patented  a  process  for  an  industrial  preparation 
of  this  salt.  Magnesium  chloride  is  treated  with 
calcium  fluoride  in  either  the  dry  or  the  wet  way. 
In  the  former  the  fluorspar  is*  mixed  with  the 
anhydrous  chloride  in  excess,  and  the  mixture 
fused  at  a  red  heat,  when  CaCl^  and  MgF,  are 
formed.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  lixiviated, 
when  the  magnesium  fluoride  remains  behind. 
In  the  wet  method  powdered  fiuorspar  is  sus- 
pended in  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium 
chloride  and  heated  till  double  decomposition 
occurs,  water  being  added  to  make  up  the  loss 
by  evaporation.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when 
the  mass  solidifies  and  is  lixiviated  as  before. 
Any  undecomposed  calcium  fluoride  may  be 
removed  by  elutriation  from  the  specifically 
lighter  magnesium  fluoride. 

A  double  fluoride  of  magnesium  and  sodium 
MgF,-NaF  is  obtained  in  insoluble  cubical 
crystals  by  fusing  magnesium  chloride  with  a 
large  excess  of  sodium  fluoride  and  chloride  and 
allowing  to  cool  slowly.  Also  in  the  amorphous 
state  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sodium  fluoride 
with  magnesia. 

Magnesium  earbide  has  not  been  isolated 
in  the  pure  state.  It  is  obtained  mixed  with 
carbon  by  heating  magnesium  powder  to  redness 
in  the  vapour  of  benzene  (Parkinson)  or  acety- 
lene (Berthelot).  According  to  Moissan,  it  is 
completely  decomposed  in  the  electric  furnace, 
which  explains  why  magnesia  can  be  fused  in  a 
carbon  crucible  without  reaction  (Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  [viL]  16, 161).  ^ 
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NoTik  (Zeitflch.  physikal  Chem.  73,  613) 
obtained  the  carbide  by  heating  magnesium  in 
a  tube  at  a  definite  constant  temperature  and 
passing  over  it  a  definite  volume  of  a  gaseous 
hydrocarbon.  He  obtained  two  carbides,  MgO, 
and  Mg|Cg,  and  their  decomposition  with  water 
proceeds  according  to  the  equations 

MgC,+2H.0=Mg(0H),+C,Hj 
Mg,C,+4H,0=2Mg(OH),+C,H4 

The  formation  of  MgO,  by  acetylene  commences 
at  400''C.  At  460''  the  presence  of  Mg,C,  in  the 
product  can  be  proved  and  the  proportion 
increases  up  to  646°. 

Magnesium  carbonate  MgCO.  occurs  native 
as  magne^iUi  in  rhombohedraf  crystals  iso- 
morphous  with  those  of  oeJcite.  It  is  also  found 
in  large  compact  or  granular  masses,  and, 
associated  with  calcium  carbonate,  as  dolomite 
(MgCa)COti  in  immense  quantities  all  over  the 
world.  The  amorphous  precipitate  formed  when 
an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
magnesium  salt  has  the  composition 
MgC0„2H,0 

but  after  standing  an  hour  or  two  at  a  tem- 
perature below  16°,  it  becomes  converted  into 
tabular  crystals  of  MgC0t,6H,0.  If  the  tem- 
perature exceeds  22°  it  beomes  converted  into 
prismatic  crystals  of  MgC0„3H,0.  Between 
16°  and  22°  both  these  hydrates  are  formed. 
The  amorphous  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  a  basic  carbonate  of  the  composition 

6MgO-4CO„llH,0 

or  6(MgCOs42HaO),  in  which  one  molecule  of 
MgC0,1ias  been  converted  into  Mg(OH)s.  This 
basic  carbonate  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air,  and  become^  MgC0s,2H|0  again  (Engel, 
Compt.  rend.  100, 911).  According  to  Marignac, 
normal  magnesium  carbonate  is  sIbo  formed  by 
the  action  of  magnesium  chloride  on  calcium 
carbonate. 

When  the  precipitated  carbonate  is  suspended 
in  water  and  dissolved  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide,  on  evaporation  of  the  solution 
the  anhydrous  carbonate  is  precipitated  in 
minute  crvstals  isomorphous  witn  aiagonite,  the 
rhombic  form  of  calcium  carbonate.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  mixed  solutions  of  a  soluble 
magnesium  salt  and  an  alkaline  bicarbonate 
supersaturated  with  carbon  dioxide  are  inclosed 
in  a  strong  vessel  closed  by  a  cork,  through 
which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  slowly  allowed  to 
escape,  microscopic  rhombohedrons  of  the 
anhydrous  carbonate  resembling  those  of  native 
magnesite  and  calcite  are  deposited. 

Both  the  natural  and  artificud  varieties  of 
magnesium  carbonate  give  an  alkaline  reaction 
with  UtmuB  solution.  They  dissolve  slowly  in 
acids  with  but  little  effervescence. 

Magnesium  carbonate  dissolves  in  water 
saturated  with  carbon  dioxide.  According  to 
Engel  (Compt.  rend.  100,  444,  1224)  the  solu- 
bilitv  at  constant  temperature  is  proportional 
to  the  cube-root  of  the  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide.  The  results  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments agreed  with  those  calculated  from  the 

general  formula  3fi'^^=ky  or  y=r  Jx,  where  x 

represents  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxide,  y  the 
quantity  dissolved,  and  k  a  constant  =s0<>3814. ; 
At  different  temperatures  under  atmospheric  | 


pressure  the  amount  of  magnesium  carbonate 
dissolved  is  proportional  to  the  coefficient  of 
solubility  of  caroon  dioxide  at  the  particular 
temperature.  The  following  table  is  given  by 
Engel  and  Ville  (Compt.  rend.  93,  340)  showing 
the  solubility  first  at  constant  temperature  and 
second  at  constant  pressure : 


AtmoBpheres 
pressure 

Temperature 

MgCO,  dlMolved 
in  a  litre  of  water 

lO 

19-6 

26-79 

21 

19-6 

3311 

3-2 

19-7 

37-30 

4-7 

19-0 

43-60 

6-6 

19-2 

46-20 

6-2 

19-2 

48-61 

7-6 

19-6 

61-20 

9*0 

.18-7 

66-69 

mm.  pressure 

13-4 

28-46 

763 

19-6 

26-79 

762 

29-3 

21-94 

764 

46-0 

16-70 

764 

62-0 

10-36 

766 

70-0 

8-10 

766 

820 

4-90 

766 

90-0 

2-40 

766 

100-0 

0-00 

When  the  solution  in  carbonic  acid  is  left  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  or  kept  in  a  partially 
dosed  flask  for  some  time  at  60°,  it  deposits 
small  hexagonal  prisms  of  MgC0a,3H,0,  which 
effloresce  in  air,  becoming  opaque.  At  a  winter 
temperature  the  same  solution  deposits  mono- 
clinic  prisms  of  MgC0s,6H,0.  Warmed  with 
water  at  60°,  they  are  converted  into  the  tri- 
hydrate,  whilst  on  boiling  with  water  they  lose 
carbonic  acid  and  become  converted  eventually 
into  the  basic  carbonate 

2MgCO,Mg(OH)„2H,0. 

Saturated  solutions  of  magnesium  hydrc>gen 
carbonate  deposit  between  66^  and  the  boiling 
point  a  basic  carbonate,  4MgO,3COt,6H,0,  in 
the  form  of  slender  needles.  Between  66°  and 
66°,  the  basic  carbonate  separates,  mixed  with 
the  trihydrate,  MgC0„3H,0,  below  66°,  the 
trihydrate  alone  is  formed  down  to  about  6°, 
and  at  2°  the  unstable  pentahydrate  is  formed 
(Leitmeier,  Z.  Kryst.  Min.  1909,  47,  104). 

Basle  carbonates.  A  basic  carbonate  of 
the  composition  3MgC08-Mg(OH)t,3H,0  occurs 
native  as  hydromagnesite  in  small  white  mono- 
clinic  crystals  of  sp.gr.  2*14-2*18.  A  salt  of  the 
same  composition  is  also  obtained  by  mixing 
magnesium  sulphate  with  excess  of  a  hot  solution 
of  potassium  carbonate  and  boiling  the  precipi- 
tate with  fresh  (quantities  of  water  so  long  as 
acid  carbonate  dissolves  out.  Also  by  boiling 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  carbonate,  and 
twice  boiling  the  precipitate  produced  with  fresh 
quantities  of  water.  When  dried  at  100°  in  the 
air  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  converted 
into  6MgO-4CO,,6H,0. 

Another  basic  carbonate  of  the  composition 
2MgCOt*Mg(OH)„2H,0  is  obtained  as  above 
from  the  solution  of  the  normal  carbonate  in 
carbonic  acid.  Also,  according  to  Fritssche 
(Pogg.  Ann.  37,  310),  by  precipitating  magne- 
sium sulphate  with  a  very  large  excess  of  sodium 
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ctrbonate  and  boiling  till  granular,  then  washing 
rapidly  three  times  with  frosh  boiling  water. 

CommoFclal  carbonates.  The  commercial 
preparation  known  as  magnesia  aJba  is  a  basic 
carbonate  of  slightly  varying  composition, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  production.  It  is 
osoally  prepared  by  preoipitation  of  either  the 
commercial  sulphate  or  chloride  of  magnesium 
with  sodium  carbonate.  As  thus  obtained  it  is 
a  very  light  bulky  powder,  and  is  distinguished 
as  magnesia  alba  Jems.  If  the  preoipitation 
is  oanied  on  at  a  higher  temperature  by  the 
addition  of  one  volume  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a  boiling 
mixture  of  one  volume  oi  a  saturated  solution  of 
magnesium  sulphate  with  thirty  volumes  of 
water,  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water 
and  dried  at  100%  a  denser  form  is  obtained 
known  as  magnesia  alba  ponderosa.  The  com- 
position of  the  light  variel^  is  generally  given  as 
the  same  as  that  of  hydromagnesite 

6MgCO,Mg(OH)„3H,0 
Beckurts  (Arch.  Pharm.  [iiLl  18,  429 ;   10,  13), 
however^  deduces  the  formula 

6MgCO,-2Mg(OH)„7H,0 
but  also  found  several  specimens  of  the  hydro- 
magnesite formula,  but  containing  4H,0.  Kraut 
(Arch.  Pharm.  [ui.]  20,  180)  gives 

4MgC0,Mg(0H), 

as  the  oorrect  formula.  Hence  it  appears  likely 
that  different  samples  vary  someimat  in  com- 
position. As  representing  the  composition  of 
the  heavy  variety,  Beckurts  {Lc.)  gives  the 
formula  3MgCO,Mg(OH)t,4HjO,  which  only 
differs  from  that  ci  hydromagnesite  by  one 
molecule  of  water. 

Magnesia  alba  levis  and  ponderosa  yield 
upon  calcination  corresponding  light  and  heavy 
varieties  of  the  oxide,  known  in  commerce  as 
magnesia  usia  levis  and  magnesia  usta  ponderosa. 

Another  method  of  preparing  magnesia  alba 
was  patented  by  Pattmson.  This  consists  in 
tieatuig  slightly  ignited  dolomite  with  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  under  a  pressure  of  5-6  atmo- 
spheres.  So  long  as  any  magnesium  carbonate 
remains  undissolved,  the  calcium  carbonate 
is  unattached,  the  acid  magnesium  carbonate 
being  much  more  readily  formed.  This  solu- 
tion of  hvdrogen  magnesium  carbonate  is 
decanted  from  the  calcium  carbonate  and 
heated  by  injection  of  steam,  when  magneMa 
alba  is  precipitated  as  a  white  bulky  powder  of 
loose  texture.  Unignited  dolomite  does  not 
yi^  any  acid  carbonate  with  carbonic  acid. 

Bramley  and  Cochrane,  of  Middlesbrough, 
patented  a  process  (£ng.  Pat.  13762,  Oct.  1886) 
in  which  magnesia  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  an  alkaline  bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate 
and  the  mixture  heated  and  agitated.  The 
alkaline  carbonate  is  converted  to  a  normal 
carbonate,  and  hydrated  magnesium  carbonate 
fwmed.  The  operation  is  performed  in  closed 
vessels  to  prevent  loss  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Magnesia  alba  can  ako  be  profitablv  prepared 
from  sea-water  (Gutskow,  Dingl.  poly.  J.  270, 
dO).  The  mother-liquor  ( bittern )  obtamed  after 
extraction  of  common  salt  (bay-salt)  is  treated 
with  miUc  of  lime  ;  the  precipitated  magnesium 
hydroxide  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant 
liquid  removed  by  deoantation,  and  the  piecipl* 


tate  stirred  up  with  water  through  which  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed.  The  hy- 
droxide is  dissolved  as  acid  cartx}nate.  The  clear 
solution  is  then  heated  rapidlv  to  70%  and  after- 
wards more  gradually  to  the  boiling-point.  The 
precipitated  nuxgnesia  alba  is  filtered  off  and 
dried  on  plates  heated  by  steam.  If  necessary, 
the  original  mother-Uquor  may  first  be  freed 
from  organic  matter  by  treatment  with  alum. 

Magnesia  alba  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  ammonium 
salts  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  double 
salts  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  and  am- 
monium carbonate. 

Magnesium  ammonium  carbonate 

MgCO,-(NH4),CO„4H,0 

separates  in  rhombohedral  crystals  from  a  mix- 
ture of  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  magnesium 
sulphate  or  chloride  and  excess  of  ammonium 
carbonate  and  free  ammonia. 

Magnesium  potassium  earbonate 
MgC0,KjC0„4H,0 
is  obtained  in  small  rhombic  prisms  when  mag- 
nesia alba  IB  digested  with  a  solution  of  acid 
potassium  carbonate  for  16  hours  at  60®-70**. 

A  salt  of  the  composition 

MgC0,HKC0„4H,0 

is  obtained  in  large  crystals  from  a  cold  aqueous 
mixture  of  magnesium  chloride  or  nitrate  with 
excess  of  add  potassium  carbonate.  Engel 
(Compt.  rend.  100,  1224)  obtained  the  same  salt 
,by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  acid  magne- 
sium carbonate  with  potassium  bicarbonate,  and 
also  by  direct  action  of  the  potassium  bicarbonate 
upon  normal  magnesium  carbonate. 

Magnesium  sodium  earbonate  MgCOs'NagCOs 
is  similarly  obtained  in  small  anhycbous  crvstals 
by  digesting  magnesia  alba  with  sodium  bicar- 
bonate. 

Magnesium  nitride  Mg,Ni.  Magnesium  com- 
bines dlrectly^  with  nitrogen  when  heated  to 
redness.  It  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  the 
incomplete  combustion  of  magnesium  in  air. 
Matignon  (Compt.  rend.  1912,  164,  63)  states 
that  oxygen  is  absorbed  at  a  temperature  of 
600"*  and  nitrogen  at  670^.  At  the  latter  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  pressure,  oxygen  is 
absorbed  at  leafet  1000  times  more  rapidly  than 
nitrogen.  The  nitride  is  conveniently  obtained 
by  the  interaction  of  finely  divided  magnesium 
and  ammonia.  From  the  neat  developed  when 
the  nitride  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  the  heat  of  formation  is  calculated  to  be 
-f  1 19*7  cals.  It  is  a  greenish-yellow  amorphous 
body  which  decomposes  slowly  in  humid  air, 
yielding  ammonia  and  magnesia,  rapidly  in 
contact  with  water  with  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  decompose 
it  yielding  ammonia  and  the  magnesium  salt. 
With  sulphuric  add  it  yields  sulphur  dioxide  and 
maffnesium  sulphate.  Argon  does  not  combine 
with  magnesium. 

MagiMSium  amide.  Anhydrous  liquid  am- 
monia dissolves  magnesium  to  a  slicht  extent, 
producing  a  blue  solution  which  decomposes 
gradually  with  the  formation  of  the  amide  and 
the  liberation  of  hydrogen. 

Mixtures  of  liquid  ammonia  and  acetylene 

react  with  metallic  magnesium  at  the  ordinary 

temperature,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  solution 
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the  crystalliDe  compound  MgOt,C,H2,5NH,  is 
obtained  together  with  ethylene  and  a  small 
quantity  of  ethane.  At  atmospheric  pressure 
this  compound  loses  a  portion  of  its  ammonia 
when  the  temperature  reaches  2^  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  compound  2MgC„2C,H^,7NH, 
which  is  stable  up  to  60**  at  wluch  temperature 
acetylene  and  ammonia  are  given  off,  leaving  a 
residue  consisting  of  magnesium  amide  and 
nitride,  together  with  a  little  carbide  (J.  Phys. 
Ohem.  18,  85).  Potassium  ammono-magnesiate 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassamide  on 
magnesium  amide  in  liquid  ammonia  solution 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  37,  2295). 

Magnesium  nitrate  (Mg(NO,),  occurs  in  the 
mother-liquors  of  the  saltpetre  manufacture,  and 
also  frequently  in  well-water.  It  may  readily 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesia  alba  in  nitric 
acid  and  evaporatii^  to  small  bulk,  when  mono- 
clinic  prisms  and  needles  of  the  hydrated  salt 
Mg(N0,)t,6U,0  separate  out.  These  are  soluble 
in  half  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  also  in 
nine  times  their  weight  of  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0-84, 
with  which  magnesium  nitrate  forms  an  alco- 
holate  of  the  composition  Mg(N03)„6CjH,0. 
When  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  the  hy&ated 
salt  loses  four  molecules  of  its  >trater,  and  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  lead  another  molecule  is 
evolved,  leaving  the  salt  Mg(N0,)2,H,0.  When 
this  latter  salt  is  heated  to  a  stm  higher  tem- 
perature the  last  molecule  of  water  is  given  off, 
together  with  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  a  tri- 
magnesinm  nitrate  Mg3(N04)t,  analogous  to  the 
tri-orthophosphate,  is  left. 

Magnesium  borate.  When  magnesium  oxide 
in  slight  excess  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  boric 
anhydride  and  potassium  hydrogen  fluoride  in 
molecular  proportions,  the  borate  3Mg03s0s  is 
obtained  in  transparent  acicular  crystals  which 
are  soluble  in  inorganic  acids  but  not  in  acetic 
acid  or  water. 

Magnesium  phosphide  Mg,Pt  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  magnesium  filings  with  red 
phosphorus  (Parkmson)  or  by  passing  phosphorus 
vapour  over  magnesium  filings,  heated  to  red- 
ness, in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Gautier 
obtained  it  crystalline  by  heating  red  phosphorus 
and  magnesium  in  a  graphite  boat,  then  driving 
off  the  excess  of  phosphorus  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  (Compt.  rend.  128,  1167).  It  decom- 
poses water,  yielding  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
and  magnesium  hydroxide. 

Tri-magnesium  orthophosphate  Mg3(P04)s  is 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  animals  and 
combined  with  fluorine  occurs  in  nature  as 
wagnerite  Mg(MgF)P04.  ^^  ^^Y  ^  prepared  by 
adding  magnesium  sulphate  in  excess  to  a  solu- 
tion of  trisodium  phosphate  and  boiling.  It  is 
a  white  amorphous  powder  containing  5H|0, 
which  on  calcining  loses  water  and  becomes 
phosphorescent. 

Di-magnesium  orthophosphate  Mg,H2(P04), 
is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  mag- 
nesium salt  with  normal  sodium  phosphate.  If 
the  solution  is  dilute  it  separates  in  nexagonal 
needles  containing  seven  molecules  of  water. 
It  occurs  in  the  faeces  of  man  (c/.  Balareff, 
Zeitsoh.  anorg.  Chem.  1918, 102,  241). 

Ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 

MgNH4P04,6H,0 
is   formed   as   a   crystalline   precipitate   when 


sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  a  magnesium  salt.  The  precipitate 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  still  less  so 
in  ammonia.  It  serves  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  both  magnesia  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  compound  occurs  in  nature  in  well- 
formed  crystals  known  under  the  name  of 
siruvite. 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate  ^gJ^^O^  is  ob- 
tained by  igniting  either  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphate  or  the  acid  phosphate. 

Magnesium  sulphide  MgS  is  formed  by 
heating  magnesium  filings  in  the  vapour  of 
sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  So  obtained 
it  is  a  grey  amorphous  material  which  is  diffi- 
cultly fusible  even  in  the  electric  furnace 
(Mourlot,  Compt.  rend.  127,  180).  Tiede  (Ber. 
1916,  49,  1745)  states  that  the  sulphide  pre- 
pared by  the  method  of  Mourlot  contains  only 
8  p.c.  of  sulphur.  Reichels'  process  of  heating 
masneslum  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  followed 
by  hydrogen  mixed  with  sulphur  gave  a  product 
containing  30  to  60  p.c.  sulphur.  This  was 
purified  by  heating  it  in  a  highly  evacuated 
quartz  tube  to  000°-700°  for  two  hours,  when 
the  excess  of  metal  volatilised.  It  was  also 
obtained  by  boiling  the  crude  sulphide  (10  grams) 
with  fresh  absolute  ether  (100  c.c),  ethyl 
iodide  (10  grams),  and  a  crystal  of  iodine  for 
three  hours,  moisture  being  rigorously  excluded. 
The  metal  dissolves  in  the  alkyl  iodide  whilst 
the  sulphide  is  unaffected.  The  purified  sulphide 
was  washed  with  ether  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 

It  is  an  amorphous  powder  of  reddish-white 
colour  and  feebly  luminescent  after  exposure  to 
daylight  or  the*  arc  light.  Luminosity  is  best 
excited  by  rays  of  long  wave  length.  Radium, 
X-,  and  ultra-violet  rays  did  not  excite  it. 
When  exposed  to  cathode  rays  magnesium 
sulphide  shows  a  bright  blue  and  red  fluorescence 
with  a  feeble  after-glow.  Magnesium  sulphide 
containing  bismuth  exhibits  an  intensely  blue 
phosphorescence  which  is  excited  by  daylight  or 
arc  or  mercury-vapour  light.  Specimens  con- 
taining antimony  have  a  delicate  yellow  colour 
and  a  persistent,  intensely  yellow-green  phos- 
phorescence after  excitation  by  daylight  or 
particularly  by  exposure  to  cathode  rays.  It 
IS  decomposed  by  cold  water  with  the  formation 
of  magnesium  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  warm 
water  it  is  said  to  form  polysulphides,  and  on 
boiling,  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  leaving 
only  hydrated  magnesia. 

Magnesium  sulphite  MgSO,.  When  water 
containing  magnesium  hydroxide  in  susjtension 
is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide,  the  solution 
concentrated  in  vacud  at  a  temperature  below 
100°  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  MgS08,6H,0  are  deposited  (Hartog, 
Compt.  rend.  104,  1793). 

A  basic  magnesium  sulphite  of  the  com- 
position MgS0,'2Mg(0H)t,  similarly  prepared 
hy  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  water  holding 
magnesia  in  suspension,  is  used  in  sugar  fac- 
tories (Bergreen  and  Licht,  Bied.  Centr.  1884, 
201).  The  bisulphite  is  prepared  by  passing 
sulphur  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  the  sulphite 
or  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  solution  on 
magnesite.  Solution  of  the  bisulphite  mixed 
with  sulphide  are  used  for  extracting  ceUulose 
from  material  containing  lignin  and  ^ctic 
substances.     Magne^p^^  J^^u^Jiit^o^^  to 
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IiATe  more  solvent  action  on  the  free  resins  of 
wood  than  lime.  It  is  more  stable  than  calcium 
bisulphite  and  dissolves  the  non-cellulose 
matter  more  completely. 

Magnesium  sulphate  (Epaom  salts)  MgSO« 
oocnrs  in  the  mineral  kieserite  MgS04,H,0,  in 
the  Stassfurt  salt  beds ;  and  as  epsomiie 

MgS04,7H,0 

in  the  gyjisum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  in  Spain, 
Chile,  and  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky. 
Kiesenie  is  occasionally  found  in  rhombic 
prisms,  but  more  generallv  occurs  in  granular 
masses.  Epsomite  is  found  both  in  the  massive 
state  and  in  silky  fibrous  crystals.  Natural 
crystals  of  epsomite  more  than  a  centimetre  long 
have  also  been  found  coating  the  walls  of  a 
Qrpenm  quarry  in  the  Depari^ment  of  H6rault, 
France.  The  sulphate  was  in  a  constant  state  of 
exudation,  and  as  it  solidified  formed  a  lustrous 
coating  of  crystals  upon  the  surface  of  the 
gypsum  (De  Rouville,  Compt.  rend.  87,  703). 

Magnesium  sulphate  forms  the  purgative 
principle  of  bitter  spring  waters  (hence  its  name 
of  Bitter  salt)  such  as  those  of  Bath,  and  Seidlitz, 
Saidschiitz,  and  Piillna  in  Bohemia.  At  the 
three  latter  places  it  is  obtained  by  digging  pits 
into  which  the  bitter  water  runs,  and  allowing 
the  solution  thus  collected  to  evaporate  in 
shallow  pans. 

The  magnesium  sulphate  of  commerce  is  now 
ehicfl  V  obtained  from  the  kieserite  of  Stassfurt. 

The  crude  kieserite  obtained  from  ihe  upper 
layers  (Abraumsalz)  of  the  Stassfurt  beds  is  first 
freed  from  magnesium  and  sodium  chlorides  by 
being  placed  in  large  sieves,  standing  in  tanks 
of  water.  The  two  salts  mentioned  dissolve  out, 
whilst  the  kieserite,  which  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  falls  through  the  meshes  of  the 
sieves  in  a  state  of  fine  powder.  Any  gangue  or 
other  impurities  such  as  anhydrite  or  larger 
lumps  of  rock  salt  remain  behind  in  the  sieves. 
The  kieserite  po^er  is  then  packed  into  conical 
wooden  moulds,  where  it  sets  to  a  compact 
solid,  owing  to  its  combining  with  six  more 
molecules  of  water  to  form  epsomite.  This 
solid  '  stone '  is  then  dried  and  afterwards 
powdered.  In  this  condition  it  contains  from 
80  to  90  p.c.  of  MgS04  and  about  1  to  2  p.c.  of 
■odium  chloride.  A  large  quantity  is  brought 
into  the  market  in  this  form.  The  rest  ia 
crystalUsed  from  water  and  brought  into  com- 
merce as  Epsom  salts 

Another  mode  of  manufacturing  magnesium 
snlphjkte,  which  was  almost  universolly  em- 
ployed before  the  working  of  the  Stassfurt  beds, 
consists  in  decomposing  dolomite,  magnesium 
Umestono  (CaMg)CO„  with  oU  of  vitriol.  As 
calcium  sulphate  is  onlv  sparingly,  while  magne- 
■inm  sulphate  is  readily  soluble,  the  separation 
offers  no  difficulty. 

The  dolomite  is  first  calcined,  when  on  treat- 
ing the  hot  mass  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  it  is  readily  broken  up  into  powder.  This 
powder  is  then  suspendea  in  water  in  large 
digesters  constructed  of  wood  lined  inside  with 
keftd  and  Yorkshire  flags.  For  a  digester  6  feet 
square  and  7  feet  deep,  about  3  tons  of  dolomite 
would  form  a  convenient  charge.  Into  this 
emulsion  are  then  poured  the  contents  of  twelve 
carboys  of  sulphurio  acid,  and  water  added  until 
the  sp.gr.  becomes  1*125  to  1*150.    At  the  end 
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of  an  hour,  when  the  contents  begin  to  cool 
down,  steam  is  injected  by  a  leaden  pipe  which 
completes  the  action.  Excess  of  acid  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  as  it  causes  loss  in  crystal- 
lising. The  liquor  is  then  run  off  into  a  settler 
made  of  lead  or  flags,  but  not  of  iron;  after 
settling  the  clear  solution  is  siphoned  over  into 
an  iron  evaporating  pan,  where  it  is  evaporated 
down  to  66**  of  Twaddell's  hydrometer.  The 
clear  concentrated  liquor  stands  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  allow  any  suspended  matter  to  settle, 
after  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  coolers,  which 
are  made  of  wood,  flags,  or,  best  of  all,  slate, 
where  it  is  agitated  so  as  to  cause  the  salt  to 
fall  in  small  crystals.  The  crystals  are  then 
drained  and  finally  dried  on  shelves  in  a  stove 
room  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80'*F. 

Magnesium  sulphate  is  largely  used  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade  in  the  process  of  warp- 
sizing  ;  it  is  also  employed  for  medicinal  and 
agricultural  purposes  and  for  dyeing  with  the 
aniline  colours. 

The  crystals  have  the  compo^tion  of  epsomite 
MgS04,7U20,  and  form  right  rhombic  prisms, 
resembling  those  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and 
nickel.  They  have  a  8p.gr.  of  1  '676  (Thorpe  and 
Watts,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  37,  106).  On  heating, 
they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  lose 
6  molecules  of  water  at  150°  and  the  seventh 
at200^ 

A  salt  also  having  the  composition 
MgS04,7H20  is  occasionally  deposited  from  cold 
supersaturated  solutions  in  monoclinic  prisms 
isomorphous  with  those  of  ferrous  sulphate 
FeSO^,7H20.  By  crystallisation  of  the  ordinary 
salt  aoove  40°  monoclinic  prisms  of  a  hydrate 
MgS04,6H,0,  of  sp.CT.  1*734,  are  obtained.  By 
diying  the  heptahycurate  over  oil  of  vitriol  to 
constant  weight,  MgS04,5H20,  of  sp.gr.  1*869 
is  obtained.  A  salt  of  the  composition 
MgS04,2HjO,  sp.gr.  2*373,  may  also  be  prepared 
by  boiling  finely  powdered  Epsom  salts  with 
absolute  alcohol.  The  sp.gr.  of  the  ^mono- 
hydrate  MgS04,H20  is  2-445  and  that  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  2*709  (Thorpe  and  Watts,  Ix). 

An  octa hydrate  is  capable  of  existence  in 
solutions  containing  32  p.c.  of  sodium  sulphate 
at  30°,  but  changes  to  the  heptahydrate  if  the 
amount  of  sodium  sulphate  exceeds  32  p.c. 
(Shird  Takegami,  J.  Chem.  Soc.  Japan,  1921, 
42,  441). 

Magnesium  sulphate  is  readily  soluble  in 
water.  According  to  Gay-Lussac  100  parts  of 
water  dissolve  25*76  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
at  0°  and  0*47816  part  for  every  degree  beyond. 
One  part  of  Epsom  salts  dissolves  in  0*79  part 
of  water  at  18*75°,  forming  a  liquid  of  sp.gr. 
1*2932. 

The  table  on  page  194,  due  to  Schiff  (Annalen, 
108,  336),  shovrs  the  amounts  of  the  sulphate  in 
solutions  of  different  specific  gravities. 

Magnesium  sulphate  also  dissolves  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Magnesium  hydrogen  sulphate  MgH2(S04)2. 
If  2  parts  of  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  are 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid 
of  sp.gr.  1  '7  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  the 
boiling-point,  MgH2(S04)2  is  deposited  in  prisms. 
On  cooling,  an  £K:id  salt  of  the  composition 
MkS04*3U,S04  crystallises  out  in  small  shining 
tables  which  fuse  and  decompose  when  heated. 

Magnesium  sulphate  forms  an  isomorphous 
Digitized  by  VJ^@JV  IC 
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Bp.gr.  »t  23"* 


Per  cent,  of 
MgS04,7U,0 


PerconLof  lCgS04 


1O048 
1-0096 
1^193 
1^290 
1^387 
1-0487 
1-0687 
1-0688 
1-0790 
1-0894 
1-0997 
11103 
1-1209 
1-1316 
1*1426 
11636 
1*1648 
11760 
1-1876 
1-1991 
1-2108 
12228 
1*2349 
1-2472 
1*2696 
1-2722 
1*2860 
1-2980 


0*488 

0-976 

1-961 

2-928 

3-904 

4*878 

6-864 

6-830 

7*806 

8*782 

9-766 

10*732 

11*708 

12-684 

13*660 

14-634 

16*610 

16-586 

17-662 

18-638 

19-612 

20-488 

21-464 

22-440 

23*416 

24-390 

26-366 

26-341 


series  of  double  salts  "with  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkali  metais,  of  the  general  formula 

Mg804*M^04,6H,0, 
which  crystallise  in  monoclinio  prisms. 

Magneiium  potassiiim  solphtte 
MgK,(S0,),,6H,0 
is  found  in  the  Stassfurt  salt  deposits  and  is 
known  as  schonite  ;  also  as  a  volcanic  product 
{pieror^triie).  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
salts  in  molecular  proportions  and  crystallising. 
It  forms  monoclinic  prisms. 

Magnesium  ammonium  sulphate 
Mg(NH,),(S04),.6H,0 
is  found  in  the  fumeroles  of  Tuscany  and  is 
known   as   eerMiie.     Prepared    artificially    it 
crystallises  in   monoclinic   prisms   and  is  iso- 
morphous  with  the  potassium  double  salt. 

Magnesium  silidde  (Compt.  rend.  164,  116) 
is  readily  {oepared  in  quantity  by  ramming  an 
intimate  mixture  of  dned  quarts  powder  (200 
parts)  with  magnesium  powder  (100  parts), 
igniting  with  a  little  magnesium  on  the  surface 
and  covering  to  exclude  air.  A  bluish-black  mass 
of  magnesium  silicide  is  so  obtained.  Treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  evolves  a  gas  containing 
6-7  p.c.  of  silicon  hydrides. 

Magnesium  lilieates  occur  abundantly  in 
nature  and  some  of  them  have  been  prepared 
artificially.  The  main  features  of  the  binary 
system  MgO— SiO,  as  investigated  by  the 
American  Qeo.  physical  School  are:  magnesia 
has  a  melting-point  of  about  2800**;  fosterite 
or3rBtalli8es  at  1890°  and  forms  a  eutectic  at 
1860°  with  magnesia.  There  is  no  eutectic 
between  fosterite  and  clino-enstatite,  but  the 
latter  and  oristobalite  (m.p.  1626°)  form  an 
eutectic  at  1643°.     The  introduction  of  lime- 


alumina-silicate  into  the  system  not  only  gives 
rise  to  anorthlte  but  magnesium  aJuminate 
(spinel)  MgAl,0«  may  result.  The  more  im- 
portant silicates  are  the  foUowing  : — 

ForsterUe  Mg^SiO^  occurs  in  crystals  in  the 
volcanic  ejections  of  Monte  8omma.  Ebelmen 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [iii]  33,  68)  obtained  the 
mineral  artificially  by  fusinc  silica  and  magnesia 
in  proper  proportions  wjtn  boric  acid.  The 
crystals  obtained  were  similar  to  those  from 
Vesuvius.  Forsterite  forms  with  the  corre- 
sponding calcium  orthoeilicate  (numiiceUite) 
an  isodunorphous  group  of  mixed  crystals  (V. 
Poschl,  Tsch.  Min.  Mitt.  26,  413). 

Olivine  nMg,SiO|+Fe,Si04  is  a  constituent 
of  many  basic  rocks.  It  crystallises  in  the 
rhombic  system.  The  olive-green  and  bottle- 
green  crrstals  are  used  as  gemstones  under  the 
name  of  peridote.  Magnesium  silicate  forms 
isomorphous  mixture  with  iron  orthosilicate, 
but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  series  (V.  Poschl,  loc, 
cit.). 

EtukUite  MffSiO,  the  metasilicate,  occurs  in 
nature  ciystamsed  in  the  rhombic  system. 
Ebelmen  \loe.  cU.)  obtained  it  by  fusing 
magnesia  and  silica  with  boric  acid  in  proportions 
corresponding  with  the  metasilicate  ;  Poschl  {loc, 
cit,)  has  shown  that  it  forms  with  diopside 
(CaMg8i,0s)  an  isodimorphous  series  similar 
to  t^t  ffiven  by  magnesium  sulphate  and 
ferrous  sn^ihate. 

SepioliU  2Mg03SiO,2H,0  is  a  compact, 
earthy  hydrated  silicate,  sometimes  known  as 
meerschaum. 

Tak  H,Mg,(SiO,)4  occurs  as  foliated  masses, 
compact  as  steatite ;  the  soft  variety  is  known 
as  soapstone  or  French  chalk. 

Serpentine  H4Mg,Si,04  forms  larffe  rock 
masses  and  usually  contains  ferrous  oxide.  The 
fibrous  variety  is  known  as  chrywUU  and  comes 
into  commerce  under  the  general  name  of 
asbestos. 

MaqneAium  tiianate  MgTiOy*occurs  in  nature 
as  geiHdUe, 

Magnesium  dtrate  Mg,(C4H,07).,14H20  is 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  crust  when  magnesia  is 
dissolved  in  slightly  more  than  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  ard  the 
solution  evaporated  at  about  60°.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  often  preferred  to  Epsbm 
salts  as  a  mild  purgative  on  account  of  its 
pleasanter  taste. 

The  citrate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops,  so 
popular  as  an  effervescent  salt,  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  16  parts  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  10| 
of  tartaric  acid,  4  of  Citric  add,  about  12  of 
sugar,  \  part  of  Epsom  salts,  and  2  parts  of 
crystallised  sodium  oisulphate,  and  heating  on 
an  enamelled  iron  plate  until  it  becomes  spongy 
from  the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  cooled 
mass  is  then  put  through  sieves  of  four  to  six 
meshes  per  square  inch.  In  this  granular  form 
it  is  agam  heated  until  quite  dry.  The  solution 
of  the  ffranules  in  water,  after  the  liberation  of 
the  carbon  dioxide,  contains  principally  dtrate 
and  tartrate  of  soda  and  susar. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  making  a  mixture 
of  mat^eoium  citrate,  prepared  by  dissolving 
magnesia  in  citric  acid  solution  and  crystallising, 
with  sodium  bicarbonate,  citric  acid  and  su^, 
and  rendering  granular  by  moistening  with 
alcohol  and  diying.^igi^i^ed  by  VjWWV  IC 
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The  magnesia  preparation  called  einodor, 
used  for  removing  unpleasant  odours  and  for 
dUinfecting  and  preserving  purposes,  is  obtained 
by  heating  neutral  •  magnesium  aoetate  with 
magnesium  oxide  until  the  mass  assumes  a 
pasty  oonsistency.  It  consists  of  basic  magne- 
sium acetate  containing  excess  of  magnesium 
hydroxide  (Kubel,  Pat.  18090,  Nov.  1881). 

Magnesium  is  usually  estimated  quantita- 
tively oy  precipitating  an  ammoniacal  solution 
with  sodium  or  ammonium  phosphate.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  ammonia  water, 
ignited  and  weighed  as  pyrophosphate.  This 
occasionally  turns  grey  on  ignition,  especially  in 
contact  with  fibres  of  filter  paper  or  other  form 
of  organic  matter.  By  moistening  the  ignited 
mass  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  nitrate 
solution  and  reheating  the  colour  is  removed. 

Volumetric  methods  employed  for  limestones 
and  dolomites  depend  upon  (1)  determination 
of  total  CaO+MgO  by  acid  and  alkali  titration 
less  the  amount  of  CaO  separately  estimated. 
(2)  Solution  in  standard  HCl  and  titration  with 
NaOH  cold  for  CaO  with  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator  and  further  titration  in  bouing  solution 
"depending  upon  the  complete  precipitation  of 
magnesia  hydroxide  as  indicated  oy  a  permanent 
pink  colour.  6.  S.  B. 

HAGNESIUM-PERHYDROL.  Biogen,  A 
combination  of  hvdrogen  peroxide  (perhydrol) 
and  magnesia  ana  magnesium  peroxide.  Used 
as  an  internal  antiseptic. 

MAGNETIC  IRON  ORE  v.  Maonbtitb  ;  Ibon. 

MAGNETIC  PYRITES  v,  Pybrhotttb. 

MAGNETITE,  or  Magnetic  iron  ore.  A 
mineral  of  the  spinel  group,  consisting  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe^O^  or  FeO'FcgO. ; 
an  important  ore  of  iron  (Fe  72*4  p.c).  Sharply 
developed  crystals  with  bright  faces  are  not  un- 
common ;  these  belong  to  the  cubic  S3rstem  and 
usually  have  the  form  of  the  regular  octahedron 
or  the  rhombic-dodecahedron.  Granular  to 
compact  masses  are,  however,  more  abundant. 
The  colour  is  iron-black  with  a  dull,  sub-metallic 
lustre  and  a  black  streak.  Sp.gr.  5*18 ;  hard- 
ness 6.  The  mineral  may  be  always  readily 
recognised  by  its  strong  magnetic  character : 
small  fragments  are  picked  up  by  a  magnetised 
knife- blade.  Only  occasionally  are  specimens 
magnetic  with  polarity  {v.  Loadstons)  For  the 
magnetic  properties  of  varieties  of  magnetite, 
see  Wilson  and  Herroun  (Proo.  Phys.  Soc. 
London,  1919,  31,  299).  The  titaniferous 
magnetites,  which  are  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, consist  of  an  intimate  inteigrowth  of 
magnetite  with  ilmenite  or  rutile  (v.  J.  T.  Singe- 
wald.  The  Titaniferous  Iron  Ores  in  the  United 
States,  their  Composition  and  Economic  Value, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1913,  Bull  64). 

As  small  grains  and  cr3rBtal8,  magnetite  is  of 
vdde  -distribution  in  many  kinds  of  igneous 
rooks,  especially  the  darker  coloured  with  a  low 
silica  percentage.  In  such  rocks  it  sometimes 
forms  rich  segregations  available  for  mining  ;  as 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  at  Kirunavara  and 
Gellivara  in  Swedish  Lapland.  Other  important 
deposits,  e.g,  some  of  those  in  southern  Sweden 
and  Norway,  have  been  formed  by  the  meta- 
morphism  of  pre-existing  iron-ores,  where  these 
have  been  subjected  to  the  baking  action  of 
intrusive  masses  of  igneousb  rock.  Extensive 
dep<wits  of  magnetite  are  also  mined  in  the 


crystalline  Archssan  rooks  of  the  Adirondack 
region  of  New  York  and  in  Canada  (H.  Bies, 
Economic  Geology,  New  York,  1916). 

L.  J.  S. 

MAGNOFERRITE  v,  Ibon. 

MAHUA  or  MAHWA  FLOWERS.  The 
fiowers  of  B<ueia  hngifoUa  and  B.  latifoUa. 
May  be  used  as  a  bouroe  of  alcohol  They  con- 
tain dextrose,  levulose,  maltose,  sucrose, 
Sentoses,  the  total  sugar  being  greatest  when  the 
owers  are  ready  to  fall,  when  it  amounts  to 
60-70  p.c.  The  devebpment  of  the  various 
sugars  at  different  staoes  of  growth  has  been 
studied  by  Fowler  and  coadjutors  (J.  Indian 
Inst.  ScL  1920,  3,  81).  Yields  of  alcohol  up  to 
90  p.c  of  the  theoretical  were  obtained  bv 
fermentation  of  a  mash  of  the  fiowers  with 
cultures  of  the  natural  yeast  present  itf  the 
flower  with  the  addition  of  sulpnuric  acid  and 
ammonium  phosphate.  Cf.  Bassia.  or  Mahwa 
FLOWSBS,  Vol.  I. 

MAILLECHORT  v.  Nickkl. 

MAIZE.  Zea  Mays  (Uim,).  <In<Maneorn' 
or  'mealies.'  TMs  plant  was  grown  by  the 
aborigines  of  America ;  it  was  introducea  into 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now 
extensively  grown  in  aknost  all  countries 
possessing  sufficiently  warm  climates.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  from  5  to  12  or  even  15  feet. 

Many  varieties  of  maize  are  known,  differing 
greatly  in  size,  shajpe,  colour,  and  composition 
of  the  grain  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
grain  around  the  cob. 

The  average  composition  of  all  varieties  of 
m&ize  has  been  given  under  Csbeals. 

South  African,  American,  and  Australian 
grown  maizes  contain  distinctly  less  moisture 
than  European  samples.  White  and  yellow 
are  the  commonest  colours  of  the  maizo  grain, 
but  orange,  red,  blue,  violet,  and  even  hlack 
grains  are  known,  as  well  as  striped  ones. 

The  separate  parts  of  white  American  horse- 
tooth  maize  have  been  analysed  by  Plagge  and 
Lebbin  in  1897  (quoted  by  Konig).  They 
obtained  the  following  results  : — 

P.c.  of         In  the  dry  matter,  p.c. 

whole  Pro-       Carbohy- 

grain  Water  tein    Fat  drates  Ash 

Germ  .        .  11-78    670  18'76  29*36  4699  7-28 

Husks     .         .         .     9-36    8-66    8  32    7*94  82*81  1*68 

Homy  part  of  starch  49*79  12*16    8*04    0*64  91*11  0*21 

Mealy    „  „        29*08    9*68    6*46    0*93  92*97  0*84 

Whole  grain  11*38    8*09    5*79  84*611*51 

Hopkins,  Smith  and  East  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1903,  25,  1166)  determined  the  distribution 
of  the  proteids  in  maize  grains  of  (a)  low  (9*89 
p.c),  (6)  medium  (11*33  p.c),  and  (c)  high 
(12*64  p.c. )  protein  content.  Their  results  were — 


(a) 

(fr) 

ic) 

Germ 

.  19*31 

20-14 

18-46 

Husks 

.     2*76 

2*07 

1-86 

Homy  portion 

.  53*07 

59*03 

64*88 

Mealy  portion 

.  23*98 

17*63 

14-22 

Tip  caps     . 

.     0*89 

114 

0*69 

They  found  that  the  germ  contained  almost 
all  the  oil  and  about  ten  times  the  percentage 
of  ash  of  the  other  parts  of  the  grain.  Hopki^ 
indeed  (Bull.  56,  Illinois  Amc  Stat.  1899,  310), 
finds  it  possible  to  classify  samples  of  maize 
according  to  their  richness  in  protein  or  fat  by 
mechanical  examination  only,    the  fat   being 
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mainly  dependent  upon  the  proportion  of  germ 
in  the  grain  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  being 
largely  determined  by  the  proportion  of  homy 
or  fflutinous  matter. 

f'or  proteids  and  oil  of  maize,  v.  Cerbals. 

The  injurious  effect  of  a  diet  consisting 
largely  of  maize  upon  animals  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  absence  of  tryptophan  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  hydrolysis  of  zein,  the  characteristic 
protein  of  maize  ( Willcock  and  Hopkins,  J.  Phys. 
Chem.  1906,  35,  88) ;  also  to  the  presence  of 
much  phenylalanine  and  tyrosine  among  such 
products,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  split  off 
phenolic  compounds,  thus  producing  phenolic 
poisoning  (Baglioni,  AttL  B.  Accad.  Lincei.  1908, 
17,  i.  109). 

According  to  McCallum,  Simmonds  and  Pitz 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.  1916,  28,  153)  the  proteins  of 
maize  contain  all  the  amino-acids  essential  for 
growth  and  also  the  aocessoiy  factors  'fat- 
soluble  A '  and  *  water-soluble  B,*  the  former, 
however,  being  present  in  insufficient  quantity 
to  allow  of  maximum  growth.  The  addition  of 
butter  effects  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
growth  of  animals  whose  solo  source  of  protein 
is  maize.  The  inorganic  content  of  maize  is  not 
suitable  for  the  ne^s  of  normal  growth. 

The  '  non -nitrogenous  extract  *  of  maize 
consists  mainly  of  starch  and  cellulose,  but 
includes  also  cane  sugar,  dextrin,  and  gum. 

As  the  average  of  several  determinations  of 
the  soluble  carTOhydrates  in  various  types  of 
maize,  Konig  gives  the  following  numbers : 

In  the 

Number  of  original  substance,  p.c. 
det«rmi-  Dextrin  Starch, 

Malxe  from        nations  Sugar     and  gum    etc. 

South-eastern  Europe  8  1*76        2*83      61*20 

Italy      .         .         .22  222        109      64-41 

i Flint  com    23  2*29        2*30      64-04 

Dent  com    11  2*64        3*62      62*39 

Sweet  com  10  4*64      14-47      43*47 

Stone  (Bull.  34,  O.  Exp.  St.  14)  extracted 
0*25  p.c.  cane  sugar  from  ordinary  and  3*5  p.c. 
from  sweet  maize,  but  could  not  detect  invert 
sugar  in  the  former.  ToUens  and  Washburn 
(«J.  Landw.  1889,  37,  503)  found  9  p.c.  of  glucose 
and  7 '8  p.c.  of  sucrose  and  dextrin  in  sweet 
maize,  but  only  a  trace  of  glucose  and  1*78  p.c. 
of  sucrose  and  dextrin  in  ordinary  maize. 
Stone  found  about  5  p.c,  Tollens  7*08  p.c.  of 
pentosans  in  maize  gram. 

For  ash  of  nudze  grain,  v.  Cereals. 

An  objection  to  the  use  of  iBjge  quantities 
of  maize  as  a  cattle  food  is  the  effect  which  it 
has  of  lowering  the  melting-point  of  the  fat 
produced  by  the  animal  {e.g.  bacon  in  the  case 
of  the  pig,  butter  in  the  case  of  dairy  cows). 
Maize  is  too  rich  in  fat  and  carbohydnttes  and 
too  poor  in  ash  constituents,  especially  lime,  to 
form  the  sole  diet  of  an  animal. 

Maize  cob — the  central  portion  of  the  ear — 
consists  largely  of  cellulose  and  xylan  (25  p.c.  of 
the  latter).  American  analyses  show  it  to 
contain — 

Water  Protein  Fat  N-free  extract  Crude  fibre  Ash 
10*7        2*4      0*6  54*9  30*1         1*4 

It  is  sometimes  ground  alone  with  the  grain, 
and  the  product,  '  com  and  coo  meal/  is  used 
as  a  cattle  food. 


Maize  is  also  employed  as  a  fodder  plant, 
being  cut  green  and  either  eaten  fresh,  or,  in 
some  cases,  made  into  hay  or  ensilage.  Though 
immature  maize  plants  contain  a  cyanogenetic 
glucoside  (Briinnich,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1903, 
788),  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present 
— ^not  exceeding  0*5  grain  per  1  lb.  of  green 
material — ^is  so  small,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
dancer  of  poisoning  the  animals  fed  upon  them. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  com- 
position of  certain  products  from  maize : 


Pro- 

N-free  Crude 

Water  tein 

Fat  extract  fibre  Ash 

Green  fodder     .  79*3     1*8 

0*6 

12*2    5-0    1*2 

Silage       .         .  79-1     1*7 

0-8 

11*0    6-0    1*4 

Straw                 .   15-0    5^ 

1*5 

34*6  39*2    4*8 

Bran                  .   12*5    9*9 

3*6 

61*6    9*5    3-0 

Maize  germ  cake  11*0  21*0 

9-0 

43*8    91    6*1 

Com  &  cob  meal  15*1     8*5 

3*6 

64-8     6*6    1-5 

Gluten  meal      .     9*6  29*4 

6*8 

"52*4     1-6    0*7 
H.  I. 

MAIZE  OIL  (Com  oil)  is  obtained  from  the 
germs  of  the  maize  plant,  Zea  Mais,  L.  The 
germs  are  recovered,  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing starch,  by  sifting  and  winnowing  them 
from  the  starch  sronules  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded. The  oil  is  therefore  a  by-product  of 
starch  and  glucose  works  using  maize  (com)  as 
their  raw  material. 

Formerly  maize  oil  was  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  alcohol  distilleries.  When  the  malted 
and  crushed  grain  was  allowed  to  ferment,  the 
oil  was  laid  bare  and  rose  to  the  tap  in 
the  fermentation  vats.  Before  distilling  off  the 
alcohol,  the  oil  was  ladled  off  and  purined  in  a 
erode  fashion  by  washing,  filtering,  and  *  set- 
tling.' Since,  however,  the  presence  of  the  germ 
imparts  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  spirit 
obtained  by  fermentation,  and  the  oil  so  re- 
covered was  very  impure,  and  had  a  different 
character  from  the  oil  expressed  from  the  germs, 
the  older  process  of  fermenting  the  crashed 
grain  has  been  abandoned.  Nowadays,  the  com 
is  first  malted,  beaten  up  with  water  to  a  fine 
pulp,  and  the  germs  are  separated  from  the 
starch  by  sieving.  At  present,  maize  oil  is  manu- 
factured on  a  very  large  scale  from  the  isolated 
germs  by  expression  in  hydraulic  presses.  In  a 
dry  condition,  the  germs  contain  53  p.c.  of  oil, 
and  yield  in  practice  about  40  p.c.  The  whole 
grain  contains  about  4  to  5  p.c.  of  oil. 

In  the  process  patented  by  Lenders  and 
Bauer  (U.S.  Pat.  1225664  of  1917)  maize  is 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous  or  other  acid, 
and  then  cmshed  and  separated  from  the  germs. 
The  latter  are  washed  in  water  containing 
sufificient  alkali  to  neutralise  the  acid  left  from 
the  steeping,  and  are  then  dried  and  the  oil 
expressed. 

Maize  oil,  if  properly  prepared,  is  clear  in 
colour,  and  does  not  require  refining  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  If,  however,  the  oil  is  badlv 
prepared  and  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with 
albuminoid  matter,  it  undergoes  a  process  of 
fermentation,  whereby  considerable  quantities 
of  free  fatty  acids  are  produced,  and  acquires  a 
dark  colour  which  renders  it  unsuitable  for 
lisht-coloured  soaps.  Such  oil  is  therefore 
bkached  in  soap  works  in  the  same  manner  as 
linseed  oil. 

By  distilling  the  freshly  expressed  oil  with 
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steam  for  seTenl  hours  loww  estefs  are  dis* 
aocutted,  juid  the  residnal  cil^  wben  vashed  and 
dried,  ia  lighter  in  coloor  and  leas  add,  and  is 
more  suitable  for  food. 

The  freshly  prepared  maiae  oil  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  golden-yellow  colour,  and  has  a  dis> 
tinctive  odour;  its  taste  is  pleasant  at  firsts 
and  is  moat  characteristic  in  that  it  resembles 
that  of  newly  ground  com-meaL  It  is  there- 
fore possible  to  identify  the  oil  by  its  taste 
alone. 

Maise  oil  is  characterised  by  its  high  amount 
of  nnsaponifiable  matter,  amounting  to  as  much 
as  1*55  and  even  2  32  p.c.  The  nnsaponifiable 
matter  consists  of  lecithin,  and  of  an  alcohol 
which  appears  to  be  identical  with  sitosterol 
(phytosterol).  The  sp  gr.  of  maize  oU  is  0-9215 
to  0-927  at  15-5^  The  saponification  value  is 
190  to  192,  and  the  iodine  value  varies  between 
120  and  130. 

The  saturated  UMy  acids  in  maize  oil  amount 
to  about  5  p.c.  and  appear  to  consist  of  palmitic, 
stearic,  and  arachidic  acids.  As  to  liquid  fatty 
acids,  linolenic  acid  is  absent,  but  the  oil  contains 
considerable  amounts  of  linolio  acid  in  addition 
to  oleic  acid.  Baugham  and  Jamieson  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1921,  43,  2696)  found  maize  oil  to 
consist  of  glycerides  of  the  following  fatty  acids : 
oleic,  45 '4;  linolic,  40*9;  palmitic,  7*7;  stearic, 
3*5;  arachidic,  0*4;  and  liquooeric,  0*2  p.c. 
No  hypogeic  acid  was  present.  The  oil  oas 
somewhat  better  drying  powers  than  cotton-seed 
oil,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  it  is  not 
oxidised  with  equal  energy  wben  finely  sub- 
divided on  cotton  waste. 

Well-refined  maize  oil  is  used  for  edible 
purposes  {'  salad  oil ').  Since  its  '  grainy  *  taste 
is  objectionable,  the  edible  quality  is  frequently 
a  mixture  of  maize  oil  with  edible  cotton  oil  ana 
other  edible  oils.  Maize  oil  is  idso  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine  ('oleomargarine'  of 
the  United  States),  as  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  compound  lard  (replacing  cotton  seed  nil). 
Such  maize  oil  as  cannot  be  employed  for  edible 
purposes  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
soft  soap,  for  which  it  is  eminently  suitable.  A 
cotton  'softener'  largely  used  in  the  United 
States  contains  maize  oil  soft  soap.  Maize  oil  is 
not  suitable  for  hard  soaps  of  acceptable  quality. 

J.  L.  * 

MALACHITE.  An  ore  of  copper,  crystal- 
lising in  the  monoclinic  system,  but  usually 
oocurring  as  mamillated  and  botryoidal  forms, 
or  as  fibrous,  compact,  or  earthy  masses  of  a 
bright  green  colour.  It  is  a  basic  copj^er  car- 
bonate H.CujCO,  (or  CuCO.+CuOjH,),  having 
a  sp.gr.  of  3-9  to  4-0,  and  hardness  3ft  to  4. 
Heated  in  a  tube,  it  evolves  water  ancl  turns 
black,  while  on  charcoal  it  yields  metallic  copper. 
Malachite  is  frequently  found  as  an  alteration- 
product  of  other  copper  ores,  and  occurs  as  a 
pseudomorph  after  cuprite,  &c.  If  derived 
from  copper  pyrites  it  is  generally  accompanied 
by  limonite.  Malachite  is  not  only  important 
as  an  ore  of  copper  (Cu,  57-4  p.c),  but  is  valued 
as  an  ornamental  stone,  since  it  takes  a  good 
polish  and  is  prettily  marked  with  light  and 
dark  green  bands  of  colour.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  vases  and  small  boxes,  but  its  comparative 
softness  stands  in  the  way  of  its  extensive  use  in 
jewellery.  Large  slabs  are  not  generally  attain- 
able,   but    small   pieces    are    skilfully    joined 


together,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  witlk 
powdered  malachite,  and  the  whole  polished; 
in  this  way  it  becomes  easy  to  employ  it  for 
inlaid  and  encrusted  furniture*  esnecial^  for 
table-tops  of  considerable  size.  Malachite  is 
also  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  green  pigment, 
but  the  term  *  malachite  necn'  has  been  ex- 
tended to  certain  oigantc  dyestuffs.  Malachite 
is  widely  distributed  as  a  mineral*  being  found 
in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  most  Clipper 
deposits,  but  the  finest  examples  occur  near 
Nizhni-Tagibk  and  Ciumeshevsk  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  at  Burra-Burra  and  WallartM)  in 
South  Australia,  Namaqualand  in  South  Africa, 
and  Bwana  Mkubwa  in  Northern  Rhodesia, 

L.  J.  S. 
MALACHITE  GREEN,  VICTORIA  GREEN. 
BENZAL     GREEN     v.     Tripbxnyuiithaks 

COLOUBINa  MATTKRS. 

MALACON.  One  of  the  several  names  that 
have  at  different  times  been  applied  to  altereii 
and  hydrated  forms  of  zircon  (^>t\k  This 
name  (from  pmXmicis^  soft)  was  originally  given 
.by  T.  Scheerer,  in  1844,  to  bluish-white  tetra- 
gonal crystals  occurring  in  granite-pegmatite 
at  Hittero  in  Norway,  which  differed  from  the 
accompanying  zircon  in  cimtaining  3  p.e.  of 
water,  and  in  their  lower  degree  of  hardness 
(H.  about  6,  instead  of  7}  as  for  lircon).  The 
material  is  optically  isotropic,  has  Bp.gr.  about 
3-9,  and  is  often  somewhat  i^dioaotive.  When 
heated,  it  suddenly  glows  brightly,  and  gives 
!  off  water  and  gas;  it  then  has  the  properties 
I  of  ordinary  zircon.  The  gas  given  off  consista 
I  larsely  of  carbon  dioxide,  together  with  some 
I  hydn^^,  nitrogen,  helium,  and  argon  (C.  F. 
I  Hogley,  Phil  Mag.  1909,  18,  672).  Similar 
altered  zircon,  referred  to  '  malaoon,"  has  been 
described  from  Chanteloube  in  France,  the 
Ilmen  Mountains  in  the  Urals,  and  several 
other  localities.  That  from  Madagascar  con- 
tains 9*5  p.c.  water  (A.  Lacroix,  Mini^ralogie 
de  Madagascar,  1922,  239).  U  J.  S. 

MALAKIN  V.  Synthetic  drugs. 

MALARIN.  Trade  name  for  the  citrate  of 
acetophenone-phenetidide,  prepared  by  heatinfl 
equivalent  proportions  of  aoetophenone  and 
p-phenettdine  either  alone  or  with  addition  of. 
dehydrating  agents.  Crystallises  in  voUow 
needles,  m.p.  SS"",  readily  soluble  in  hut  alcohol, 
ether,  or  glacial  acetic  acid. 

MALAYAN  CAMPHOR  v.  Camphors. 

MALE  FERN  t>.  Fujs-mas. 

MALEIC  ACID  v.  Fumario  acid. 

MALIC  ACID,  Hydroxysuecinic  acid  {Acide 
tnalique.  Ft.  ;  Aepjd-  adure,  Ger.) 

CHjCOOH 

CH(OH)COOH. 

This  acid  contains  an  as vm metric  carbon  atom 
and  hence  can  occur  in  tnree  modifications,  viz. 
a  dextrorotatory  form,  a  lievo-rotatory  form,  and 
an  inactive  variety.  The  lasvo-rotatory  variety 
occurs  free  or  in  the  form  of  salts  in  many  plant 
juices  and  hence  is  frequently  termed  ord%narif 
malic  acid.  t-Malio  acid  was  dscovered  by 
Soheele  in  1786  in  sour  apples,  and  Liebig  in  1 832 
ascertained  its  composition.  The  inactive  acid 
was  first  obtained  by  Pasteur  in  1862  from 
inactive  aspartio  acid,  and  by  Kekul^  in  1801 
from  bromosuc  cinio  acid.    Tne  d-acid  was  firs 
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obtained  by  Bremer  in  the  reduction  of  d-tar- 
tario  acid. " 

Preparalion, — l-Malic  acid  occurs  free  in 
unripe  grapes  (Ordonneau,  BuIL  Soo.  chim. 
1891, 261) ;  in  apples,  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
cherries,  tomatoes  (Albahary,  Compt.  rend.  145, 
131),  mountain  ash  berries  {Pyrus  Aueupnria) 
(Liebig,  Ann.  5,  141) ;  in  the  berries  of  Hippo- 
phai  rhamnoidea  (Erdmann,  Ber.  1899,  3351); 
and  of  Berberia  vulgaris;  in  honey  (Hilger, 
Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Qenussm.  8,  110,  Famsteiner, 
ibid.  1908,  698);  in  fruit  juices  (Kunz  and 
Adam,  Chem.  Zentr.  1906,  i.  1849);  in  fems 
(Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1836,  208);  in 
tamarind  (Adam,  Chem.  Zentr.  1905,  IL  1042) ; 
in  baobab  fruits  (Franck  and  Marokwald, 
Chem.  Zeit.  1914,  587),  &c.  Suint  contains 
potassium  malate  to  the  extent  of  2|  p.c.  of 
the  solid  residue  and  it  is  a  product  of  excretion 
(A.  and  P.  Buisine,  Compt.  rend.  106,  1426) ; 
i-malic  acid  is  also  found  in  the  calcium  pre- 
cipitate formed  in  the  treatment  of  beetroot 
(Lippmann,  Ber.  1891,  3299).  It  can  be  pre- 
pared from  the  unripe  berries  of  Pifrua  Aueu- 
paria  (Ehrh.)  (Hagen,  Annalen,  38,  257),  or  of 
Berheris  vulgarU  (Linn.)  (Lennsen,  Ber.  1870, 
966)  in  the  following  manner.  The  expressed 
juice  is  evaporated,  filtered,  heated  to  boiling, 
and  saturated  with  milk  of  lime.  The  calcium 
malate  which  separates  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute 
nitric  acid  (1 :  10) ;  on  cooling,  the  solution 
deposits  the  acid  malate,  which  is  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  water.  In  order  to 
obtain  maUc  acid  from  it,  its  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated with  lead  acetate  and  the  lead  salt 
is  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(BroDksmit,  Pharm.  Weekbad.  42,  637).     The 

Srecipitate  known  as  'sand*  which  is  formed 
uring  the  evaporation  of  maple  sap  contains 
60-80  p.c.  of  calcium  malate  and  constitutes  a 
readily  avulable  source  of  malio  acid.  The 
annual  production  of  '  sand '  in  America  and 
Canada  is  estimated  to  be  100-330  tons,  corre- 
sponding to  50-1 65  tons  of  calcium  malate.  Malic 
acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  jutoe  of  cherries 
or  grapes  by  means  of  the  cinchonine  salt,  which 
is  very  insoluble,  the  cinchonine  salts  of  the 
other  acids  remaining  in  solution  (Lindet,  BulL 
Soc.  chim.  1896, 15, 1160).  Castoro  recommends 
separating  malic  acid  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  rhubarb,  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  acid 
potassium  salt,  by  means  of  its  strontium  salt 
(Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1902,  L  259).  Sahasrabuddhe 
(Agric.  Rep.  Inst.  Pusa,  1914)  describes  its 
preparation  from  Cictr  arieiifmrn ;  the  acid 
secretion  of  this  plant  contains  19  parts  of  malic 
to  1  part  oxalic  acid,  it  is  washed  off  the  plant 
every  6  days,  and  furnishes  considerable  quan- 
tities of  malic  acid. 

/-Malic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  2-chloro- 
or  Z-bromosuccinic  acid  through  the  action  of 
moist  silver  oxide,  mercuric  oxide,  Ac,  or  from 
d-chloro-  or  fi-bromosuccinic  acid  by  the  action 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  or  hydroxides  of  the 
other  alkali  metals  (Walden,  Ber.  1896,  135; 
1897,  2795,  3148 ;  1899,  1833,  1853).  It  can 
also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  add  on 
2-asparagine  or  /-asnartio  acid  (Walden,  /.e.) ; 
ana  by  the  action  of  Bac,  aerogenes  on  succinic 
acid  (Ber.  1899,  1915).  Bv  heating  the  am- 
monium  salt  of  inactive  malic  acid  to  80%  the 
active  salt  orystaUisee  out  from  the  solution  of 


the  inactive  salt  (Kenrick,  Ber.   1897,   1749; 
Van  't  Hoff  and  Dawson,  ibid.  1898,  528). 

d- Malic  acid  occurs  naturally  in  Crassidaeea 
(Aberson,  Ber.  1898,  1432 ;  Walden,  ibid.  1899, 
2706).  It  can  be  obtained  svnthetically  by 
methods  similar  to  those  for  ootaining  2-malic 
acid  (Walden,  Lc;  Piutti,  Ber.  1886,  1693; 
Bremer,  l.c.).  Racemic  acid  can  be  reduced  to 
inactive  malic  acid,  which  can  be  resolved  into 
d'  and  /-malic  acids  by  cinchonine  (Bremer,  Ber. 
1880,  351 ;  Rec.  trav.  chim.  4, 180). 

Inactive  malic  acid  can  be  prepared  by 
methods  similar  to  those  above  (Tanatar,  J. 
Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1891.  i.  339 ;  Annalen, 
273,  37  ;  Van 't  Hoff,  Ber.  1885, 2170,  2173).  It 
is  siso  obtained  by  heating  fumario  or  maleic 
acids  with  caustic  soda  to  100^  (Van't  Hoff,  l.c. ; 
Lloyd,  Annalen,  192,  80 ;  Bremer,  l.c, ;  Sloraup, 
Monatsh.  12,  113);  by  heating  chloral  and 
malonic  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  treating  the 
y-trichloro-j3-hydroxybutyric  add  thus  formed 
with  potassium  hydroxide  (Ghuzarolli-Thnm- 
backh.  Monatsh.  12,  556) ;  and  by  redudng 
oxalacetio  acid  with  sodium  amalgam  in  acid 
solution  (Wislicenus,  Ber.  1891,  3416;  1892, 
2448). 

Properties. — Inactive  malic  acid.  Melts  at 
130M31'';  sp.gr.  20^4*  1-611.  Affinity  con- 
stant  (Walden,  Ber.  1896,  1698).  The  diethyl 
ester  is  obtained  by  leduoing  ethyloxalaoetat« 
with  aluminium  amalgam  (Wislicenus,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1896,  [u.]  59,  18).  Dielectric  constant 
V.  Drude,  Zdtsch.  physikaL  Chem.  23,  310). 

d'Malic  acid.  Physical  properties,  v.  l-malic 
acid, 

l-Malic    acid,      Crvstallises    in    colourless 
needles,  m.p.  100®.     Very  soluble  in  water  or 
alcohol   Rotation  of  acid  {v.  Nasini  and  Gemari, 
GazK.  chim.  itaL  25,  L  422 ;   Zeitsch.  physikaL 
Chem.  1896,  19,  113;    Winther,  Chem.  Zentr. 
1896,  ii.  22 ;  Woringer,  Zdtsch.  physikaL  Chem. 
1901,  36,  336 ;  Stubbs,  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  1911, 
2265).     Thermal  constants,  v.  MassoL  Compt. 
rend.  113,  800.    Dissociation  constants,  v.  Smith 
and  Jones,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  50,  1.    The  esters 
are  prepared  by  adding  dry  silver  malate  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  to  an  excess  of  alkyl 
iodide  and  completing  the  reaction  by  heating 
on  the  water-bath ;    or  by  treating  malic  add 
and  an  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  add  or  sul- 
,  phuric  acid.    When  the  former  method  is  used, 
I  a  small  quantity  of  a  more  active  substance  is 
always  present,  e.g.  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl 
1  malate,  ethvl  ethoxysucdnate  is  also  produced 
(Purdie  and  Lander,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1898, 
I  293 ;    Purdie  and  Pitkeathly,  ibid.  1899,  154). 
I  The  dimethyl  ester  boils  at  129''  (16  mm.)  and 
;  has  sp.gr.  1*2301  at  20V4<';    the  diethyl  ester 
I  boils  at  138''  (25  mm.)  and  has  sp.gr.  1*1340 
I  at  20/4''  (Purdie,  l.c. ;  Walden,  Zdtsch.  physikal. 
Chem.  1895,  17,  245 ;  Fhinkland  and  Wharton, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  338).    Rototion,  v.  also 
AnschutE'and  Reitter,  Zeitsch,  physikaL  Chem. 
1895,  16,  493  ;  dough  Trans.  CJhem.  Soc.  1915, 
96.     Dielectric  constant,  v.  Walden,  ibid.  46, 
103.    According  to  H.  Traube  (Zdtsch.  Kryst. 
Min.  1899,  31,  160),  the  best  method  for  the 
preparation  of  the  salts  of  malio  acid  is  by  the 
interaction  of  strontium  hydrogen  malate  with 
the  sulphate  of  the  metaL    A  detailed  account 
of  the  composition  and  ctystallographlc  pro- 
perties of  the  salts  is  given^  by  vjwi^v  ic 
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On  heating  malio  acid  to  100^  for  24  hours^ 
there  results  malomalic  sold  C^iifi^iCOfi)^, 
and  on  heating  in  vcumd  at  180°  there  is  foimed 
an  anhydride,  nudide  CgHgOg  and  small  quan- 
tities of  fumaric  acid  and  maleic  anhydride 
(Walden,  Ber.  1899,  2716).  Prolonged  heating 
at  140°--160°  yields  fumaric  acid  as  the  main 
product,  and  at  180°,  fumcuio  acid,  maleic  anhy- 
dride, and  water  are  formed.  Oxidation  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  a  ferrous 
salt  yields  oxalacetic  acid  (Penton  and  Jones, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1900,  77);  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  a  sealed  tube  at  120°,  tartaric  acid 
(Zinno,  Mon.  Scient.  16,  ii.  493) ;  with  potassium 
permanganate,  oxalacetic  acid  (Deniges,  Compt. 
rend,  llo,  32);  with  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid; 
with  potassium  diohromate,  malonio  acid.  Re- 
duction with  hydriodio  acid  yields  succinic  acid. 
By  heating  malic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
half  aldehydes  of  malonic  acid  and  formic  acid 
are  produced,  the  former  of  which  is  changed 
into  coumalic  and  trimesic  acids  (Von  Pechmann, 
Annalen,  264,  261) :  heating  with  glycerol  gives 
rise  to  carbon  dioxide  and  acrolein  (de  Coninok 
and  Rajmaud,  Compt.  rend.  135, 1351 ).  Heating 
with  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  results  in  race- 
misation  (MoKenzie  and  Thompson,  Trans. 
Chem.  Soo.  1905,  1004).  Carbon  dioxide, 
aoetaldehTde,  and  crotonic  aldehyde  are  formed 
by  the  etectrolysis  of  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  (Miller  and  Hafer, 
Ber.  1891,  470).  The  ooumarins  are  produced 
when  malic  acid  is  heated  with  phenols  and 
sulphuric  acid  (Pechmann,  Ber.  1884,  929, 
1646).  BenzaJdehyde  and  malic  acid  in  piperi- 
dine  at  150°-160°  react  to  form  /^-benzoyl 
propionic  acid  (Mayrhofer  and  Nometh,  Monatsh. 
1903,  24^  80).  Heated  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
malic  acid  yields  bromosuccinic  acid  and  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  chlorosuccinio  acid. 
A  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  malate 
gives  with  calcium  chloride  on  boiling  a  procipi- 
tate  of  calcium  malate.  Ammonium  salts  pre- 
vent the  precipitation ;  addition  of  alcohol  aids 
it.  Pinuera  (Compt.  rend.  1897,  124,  291)  uses 
as  a  reagent  a  solution  containing  0*02  gram 
^naphthol  per  c.c.  strong  sulphuric  acid.  If 
0*05  gram  of  diy  substance  is  aaded  to  15  drops 
of  the  reagent  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  malio  acid 
is  present,  a  yellow-green  coloration  is  pro- 
duced, ehaneing  to  light  yellow  on  heating  and 
orange  on  dilution.  De  Coninck  (BulL  Soo. 
ddm.  1914,  93)  states  that  a  red  colour  is  given 
on  adding  calcium  salicylate,  less  stable  than 
that  produced  by  succinic  acid.  Details  as  to 
estimation  v.  Clowes,  J.  Amer.  C!hem.  Soc.  1908, 
30,  1286;  Pozzio-Esoot,  Bull.  Soc.  ohim.  Belg. 
1908,  22,  413.  Photo-chemical  decomposition 
of  solutions  of  malic  acid  gives  formaldehyde, 
aoetaldehydo  and  formic,  acetic,  glycoUic,  and 
oxalic  acids  (Spoehr,  Biochem.  Zeitsoh.  57,  95). 

Matic  acid  is  present  in  wines  (Mayer, 
ZeitMh.  oflFentl.  Chem.  1909,  15).  When  fer- 
mentation is  carried  out  with  pure  yeast  on 
sterile  musts,  no  decomposition  of  malic  acid 
oooora  until  the  wines  oeoome  contaminated 
with  mioro-organinns  in  the  ordinary  cellar 
operations.  Then  oradual  fermentation  sets  in 
^d  this  liberates  the  carbon  dioxide  necessary 
to  prevent  premature  decay  (Rosenstiehl, 
Compt.  rend.  1908, 147, 150 ;  cf.  Mestregat,  ibid. 
1907,  145,  260 ;    Emmerling,  Ber.  1899,  1915). 


Lebedew  showed,  however,  that  solutions  con- 
taining 2  p.o.  malic  acid  are  fermented  by  certain 
yeasts,  higher  concentrations  being  more  feebly 
attacked ;  the  products  are  lactic  acid  and  CO, 
(J.  Soc.  Cliem.  Jnd.  1917,300).  Seiffert  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1903,  ii.  257)  has  shown  that  malic  acid 
is  gradually  converted  into  lactic  acid  by  an 
anaerobic  micrococcus  {MicrocoecM  maMaciicus) ; 
this  is  also  brought  about  by  BaciUtu  lactis 
airogens  (Emmerling,  I.e.).  BaciUwi  eloacte  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen  gives  acetic,  succinic, 
and  carbonic  adds  (Thompson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc 
B,  84.  500). 

Dejection  and  eHimtUion  in  wines  and  fruit 
juieesj  v.  Schneider  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1890, 
1068) ;  Micko  (Zeitsch.  anal  Chem.  31,  465  ;  32, 
481;  Chem.  News.  68,  286);  Hilger  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1900,  ii.  597 ;  Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genuesm. 
1903,  6,  721);  Kunz  (Apoth.  Zeit.  1905,  20, 
677) ;  Mestzerat  (Compt.  rend.  1900,  143,  185  ; 
Ann.  Chim.  anaL  1907,  173;  12,  194);  J5r- 
gensen  (Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genussm.  13,  241); 
Heide  and  Steiner,  Und.  1909,  17,  307) ;  Dutoit 
and  Duboux  (BulL  Soo.  Chim.  [4],  13,  832).  In 
tobacco,  Kissling  (Chem.  Zeit.  1898,  22, 1 ;  1899, 
23,  2).  In  cider  vinegar.  Leach  and  Lythgoe  (J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1904,  25,  375). 

Ammonium  malate  is  prepared  bv  leading 
dxj  NHs  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  acid 
(MoMaster,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  49,  294). 

Copper  malate  C4H4O5CU  luwd  rhombic 
crystals  insoluble  in  water.  A  soluble  cupri- 
malate  is  idso  described  (Pickering,  Trans.  Chem. 
Soc.  1913,  1354). 

For  maUtes  of  heavy  metals  v.  Pickering 
I  Trans.  Chom.  Soc.  1916,  235. 
I       haoMalic    acid.      Methyltartronio    add,    v. 
Tartboioo  acid. 

fi'iBoMalic  acid.  P-Hydroxmaoeticdnie  acid 
CH,(OH)CH(CO,H),.  The  ethyl  ester  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  formaldehyde  with  hydrogen 
ohloride  and  adding  to  the  solution  ethylsodio- 
malonate;  the  product  ia  hvdrolyseNd  with 
potash  and  the  add  so  obtained  is  a  syrup  de- 
composing into  acrylic  add  on  heating  (Coops, 
Rec.  trav.  chim.  1901, 20, 430 ;  Chem.  Weekbad. 
1,  535  ;  cf.  Tanatar,  Annalen,  273, 44). 

Ciiramalic  add.    a-Methylmalic  acid 

CO,H-CH,(CH,)C(OH)CO.H 

Prepared  from  acetoacetic  ester  by  means  of 
hydrocyanio  acid  and  hydrochloric  add  (Michael, 
J.  pr.  6iem.'  [ii]  46,  287 ;  Demaioy,  BulL  Soc. 
chim.  [ii.]  27,  120;  Morris,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1880,  6) ;  by  the  reduction  of  ohlorodtramalic 
acid,  which  is  formed  from  dtraconic  acid 
(Carius,  Annalen,  129,  160 ;  Morawski,  J.  1878, 
721) ;  by  the  action  of  N,0,  on  methylaspartic 
acid  (Piutti,  Ber.  1893,  2046) ;  by  the  action 
of  caustic  soda  on  j3-bromopyrotartaric  add 
(Ssemenoff,  J.  Buss,  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  31,  289). 
Melts  at  115°-117°  and  on  heating  to  200°  de- 
composes into  water  and  citraconio  anhydride 
(WisUcenus,  Ber.  1892,  196). 
P'Meihf^malie  add 

CO,H-CH(OH)CH(CH,)CO,H 

Prepared  by  heatins  the  ester  of  methyloxal- 
acetio  acid  with  solium 'amalgam  in  aqueous 
solution  (WiBlioenus,  Ber.  1892,  199).    Colour- 
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MALLEBREIK.  Trade  name  for  aluminium 
chlorate. 

MALLET  BARK.  The  bark  of  Eucalyptus 
occidentalia  (Endl.),  found  in  Queensland.  Em- 
ployed in  tanning ;  contains  from  30  to  50  p.c. 
of  tanning  substance.  The  commercial  extract 
has  a  density  of  22''-24''B.  and  contains  30-36 
p.c.  of  tanning  substance. 

BIALLOTOXIN  v.  Resins. 

BIALOKAL,  BIALOUREA.  Syns.  for  Veronal 
{q.vX 

MALOKIC  ACID  CH,(COOH)s,  the  second 
member  of  the  oxalic  acid  series,  was  first 
prepared  by  Dessaignes  by  oxidising  malic  acid 
with  potassium  dichromate  (Annalen,  1858,  107, 
251),  and  was  found  by  Lippmann  among  the 
calcium  salts  formed  in  beet-sugar  manufacture 
(Ber.  1881,  14,  1183).  Calcium  malonate  has 
been  found  in  a  fermented  solution  of  sucrose 
containing  lime-water  (yon  Lippmann,  Ber. 
1920,  53  [B]  2060).  Malonic  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  oxidising  crude  sarcolactic  acid 
with  potassium  dichromate  (Dossois,  Zeitsch. 
Ohem.  1866,  449) ;  or  allylene  or  propylene  with 
potassium  permanganate  (Berthelot,  Annalen 
(Supl.)  1867,  6,  97) ;  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitnc  acid  on  hexabromomethylethyl  ketone 
(Demole,  Ber.  1878,  11,  1714);  or  of  boiling 
baryta  water  on  ethyl  chloroacrylate  (Pinner, 
ibid,  1875,  8,  963) ;  or  of  silver  oxide  at  125"  on 
ethyl  dichloroacrylate  (Wallach,  Annalen,  1878, 
193,  25);  by  boiling  bromomucic  acid  with 
baryta  water  (Jackson  and  Hill,  Ber.  1878,  11, 
289) ;  or  by  boiling  barbituric  acid  with  alkali 
(Baeyer,  Annalen,  1864, 130, 143).  Malonic  acid 
is  best  prepared  by  the  hydrolysis  of  cvanacetic 
acid  (Conrad,  Ber.  1879,  12,  749;  Bourgoin, 
Compt.  rend.  1880,  90,  1289).  Endemann 
(D.  R.  P.  183328,  1907)  has  devised  a  method 
for  preparing  malonic  acid  from  abietic  aoid 
and  the  acoompanyinff  resins,  by  hydrolysing 
the  resin  or  abietic  acid  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
oxidising  the  product  with  permanganate  at  0°, 
and  separating  the  malonic  acid  from  the  mixture 
of  acios  by  means  of  its  sparingly  soluble  calcium 
salt.    Malonic  acid  also  occurs  among  the  decom- 

C'tion  products  obtained  by  hydrolysing  cellu- 
nitrate  with  concentrated  alkali  solution 
(Beri  and  Fodor,  Chem.  Zentr.  1911,  ii  1039). 

Properties  and  reactions^  Malonic  acid 
crystallises  in  large  triclinic  plates,  m.p.  133*'- 
134%  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid  (for  its  rate 
of  decompoeition^tfee  Hinshelwood,  Chem  Soc. 
Trans.  1920,  117,  156);  when  heated  under  a 
pressure  of  8-10  mm.  it  sublimes  unchanged 
(Krafft  and  Noerdlinger,  Ber.  1889,  22,  816). 
For  its  solubility  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  v, 
Lamouroux,  Compt  rend.  1899,  128,  999; 
Klobbie,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1897,  24,  615. 

Malonic  acid  dissolves  in  hot  acetic  anhy- 
dride to  give  a  yellowish -red  solution  with  a 
strong  yellowish-green  fluorescence,  intensified 
by  the  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid :  the 
reaction  is  sensitive,  being  produced  by  a 
milligram  of  the  aoid  (Kleemann,  Ber.  1886,  19, 
2030).  For  its  absorption  of  ultra-violet  light 
V,  Bielecki  and  Henri  per.  1913,  46,  2596). 

When  malonic  acid  or  its  sodium  salt  is 
administered  internally  it  passes  only  in  small 
quantity  into  the  urine,  and  leads  to  an  increase 
of  urinary  carbonates  and  to  the  formation  of 


barbituric  acid  (Marjori,  Chem.  Zentr.  1896), 
ii.  106). 

Deleetion  and  Estimation, — ^Malonic  acid,  or 
its  esters,  mixed  with  anhydrous  methyl  or 
ethyl  alcohol,  containing  hydrogen  chloride, 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  neutralised 
yields  on  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bro- 
momethyl  furfuraldehyde  and  rendering  slightly 
alkaline  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  an 
intense  blue  fluorescence,  Fenton  (Pro.  Camb. 
PhiL  Soc.  1914,  17,  477).  Bougault  (J.  Pharm. 
Chem.  1913,  [vii]  8, 289)  suggerts  the  formation 
of  cinnamylidene  malonic  acid  as  a  means  for 
detecting  malonic  acid.  Malonic  acid  or  its  salta 
may  be  estimated  by  oxidation  with  permangan- 
ate at  80''-90''  first' in  acid  and  then  in  alkaline 
solution,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  permangan- 
ate (Durand,  Ann.  Chim.  anal.  1903,  8,  330 ; 
Cameron  and  McEwan,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1910, 
26,  144). 

The  malonic  acid  contained  in  maple  pro- 
ducts is  estimated  by  precipitation  with  normal 
lead  acetate  and  converting  the  washed  precipi- 
tate into  lead  sulphate  by  evaporation  with 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (Albert  P.  Sy,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1906,  u.  714). 

9alts.  Malonic  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid 
forming  both  acid  and  normal  salt«,  and  the 
following  salts  are  described :  ammonium, 
barium,  cadmium,  calcium,  cerium,  chromium, 
cobalt,  copper,  iron,  lead,  lithium,  magnesium, 
manganese,  nickel,  potassium,  silver,  sodium, 
strontium,  uranium,  zinc,  brucine,  pyridine 
(Massol,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1894,  [vii.],  1,  184; 
Finkelstein,  Annalen,  133,  338;  Miczynski, 
Monatsh.  7,  260;  Rimbach,  Kilian,  Annalen, 
1909,  368,  110;  Howe,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 
1903,  25,  444  ;  Werner,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1904, 
144;  Lord,  J.  Phys.  Chem.  1907,  11,  173; 
Motooki  Malsui,  J.  Coll.  Sci.  Tokyo,  1908,  25, 
ii.  1 ;  Heintzel,  Annalen,  139,  129 ;  Mulder, 
Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.l  29,  532  ;  Fay,  Amer.  Chem. 
J.  18,  281 ;  Hilditch,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909, 
1580;  Keiser  and  McMaster  (Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1913, 49,  84  ;  Flack,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1913, 
82,  173;  Mazzucchelli  and  d'Alceo,  Atti.  R. 
Accad.  Lincei,  1912,  [v.]  21,  11,  620;  Traube 
and  Qoodson,  Ber.  1916,  49,  1679;  Werner, 
Annalen,  1911,  386,  1 ;  Pfeiffer,  Ber.  1914,  47, 
1580). 

For  toluidine  hydrogen  malonates,  su 
Griinwald  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1913,  [u.]  88, 176). 

For  the  absorption  spectra  of  salts  of  malonic 
acid  V,  Wright  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1913,  103, 
528). 

For  the  dissociation  constant  of  the  neutral 
sodium  salt  v,  Datta  and  Dhar,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1915,  107,  826). 

Esten.  The  ethyl  esUr  CHt(CO^t)„  can 
be  prepared  from  malonic  acid  by  the  orcUnary 
processes  of  esterification  (Finkelstein,  Annalen, 
1864,  133,  338;  Conrad,  Ber.  1879,  12,  749; 
Phelps  and  Tillotson,  Amer.  J.  Sci.  1908, 
[iy.]  26,  243) ;  but  it  is  more  usually  prepared 
bv  heating  cyanoacetic  acid  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  aoid  or  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  chloride  (VenaUe  and 
Claisen,  Annalen,  1883,  218,  131 ;  Noyes,  J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1896,  18,  1105;  Phelps  and 
Tillotson,  l.c ),  and  commonly  contains  small 
Quantities  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate  (Crossley  and 
6Uling,  Chem.  Soc.  ^I^^fl^  bJ^tJ^^nt*-)- 
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Diethyl  nuUonate  is  a  colourle&s  liquid,  b.p. 
197-7^-198'2'*  (corr.),  sp.gr.  1-06104  at  15°, 
1-05284  at  25°  (Perkin,  ibid.  1884,  45,  508), 
1-07607  at  0°  (Wiens,  Annalen,  1889,  253, 
298);  m.p.  —49-8°  (von  Schneider,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.  22,  233.  Diethyl  malonate 
tin  tetrachloride  CHt(C0tEt)„SnCl4  has  m.p. 
115°-117°,  Pfeiffer  and  Halperin  (Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1914, 87, 335).  For  derivatives  of  iodo-  and 
bronoanils  of  the  type  C.XjCH(COOEt),],Ot 
(where  X  is  Br  or  I)  ana  their  reduction  pro- 
doctfl  and  bromine  derivatives,  see  Jackson 
and  Bolton  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1914,  36, 
1481 ).  The  viscosity  of  the  ester  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  physical  properties  are  described 
by  Hilditch  and  Dunstan  (Zeitsch.  Elektro 
Chem.  1912,  18,  881),  and  the  desmotropy  by 
Meyer  (Ber.  1912,  45,  2864).  Ethyl  hydrogen 
malonate  HO.C-CH.-COsEt  (Hoflf,  Ber.%1874, 
7,  1672),  has  sp.gr.  1-201  at  0°  n^^  1-337 
at  22**  (Maasol,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1894,  [vil] 
1,  184);  b.p.  147°/21  mm.,  sp.gr.  1-1769  at 
19719°,  n^  1-4276  at  19°  (Marguery,  Bull.  Soc. 
chim.  1905,  [ilL]  33,  &4l).^Dimethyl  malonate 
CH,(CO,Me)„  a  colourless  liquid,  b.p.  181-5° 
(corr.).  8p.gr.  1  16028  at  15°;  1-15110  at  25° 
(Perkin,  Che»n.  Soc.  Trans.  1884,  45,  509) ;  b.p. 
180  7°  (corr.),  sp.gr.  1*1753  at  0°  (Wiens,  Anna- 
len, 1889, 253, 297) ;  solidifies  to  a  vitreous  mass 
at  —80°  (von  Schneider,  Zeitsch.  physikal. 
Chem.  22,  233).  Mercuri  salts  of  possible 
therapeutic  value  are  obtained  by  shaking 
mercuric  oxide  (1  mol.)  and  methyl  malonate 
(2)  moki.)  in  water  at  37°;  when  the  mono- 
tnercuri-dimalonie  e^ter  Hg[CH(C02Me),'!2  thus 
formed  is  hydrolysed  the  acid  loses  CO,  and 
forms  the  anhydride  of  oxymercuri-acetic  acid 
CHj'Hg.    The  methyl  esters  of  methyl,  ethyl, 

CO— O 

propyl  and  alJyl  malonic  acid,  or  the  alkali  salts 
of  the  acid  yield  similar  compounds  (Schoeller 
and  Schrauth,  D.R.P.  208634,  1909;  213371, 
1909;  Biilmann  and  Hoff,  Rec.  trav.  chim. 
1917,  30,  306).  Methyl  B -benzoyl- a-phenylethyl- 
malonate  C,HjCO-CH,CHPh-CH(CO,Me),  crys- 


Amides  and  substituted  amides.  Ethyl 
malonamate  EtOOC-CHjCONHj,  m.p.  60°, 
(Pinner,  Ber.  1895,  28,  473);  maUmamide 
CH,(CONH,)„  m.p.  170°,  soluble  in  12  parts 
of  water  at  8°  (Henry,  Compt.  rend.  1885, 
100,  943). 

Malonylmalonamide 

rR  ^0-NH-CO-v.,„ 
^"«^0-NH-CO''^^« 

m.p.  252°-253°,  prepared  by  condensing 
malonamide  and  ethyl  malonate,  and  the  alky! 
substituted  derivatives  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  methylene  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by 
alkyl  groups,  have  no  hypnotic  properties 
(Remfry,  Chem.  Soc.  Tran%,  1911,  99,  610). 

Makmdimeihylamide  CH^(CONHMe)t,  m.p. 
135°  (Whiteley,  Chem.  Soc?  Trans.  1903,  83, 
24).  Mahndiethylamide  CHJCONHEt),,  m.p. 
149°  (Wallach  and  Kamenski,  Ber.  1881,  14, 
170;  Backes,  West  and  Whiteley,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1921,  119,  366).  Malondi-n-propylamide 
CHj(CONHPr«)„  m.p.  139°:  nuUondi-n-hutyh 
amide CHj(C0NH-C4H,)„  m.p.  132-6°.  Maio7i- 
diisobutylamide  CH,(C0NH-C4H,).,  m.p.  126°- 
127°;  malondtbemylamide 

CH8(C0-NH€H,Ph)j 
m.p.  142°  (Backes,  West  and  Whiteley,  ^.c.) 
Malonanilic  acid  HOOC-CH,-CONHPh,  m.p. 
132°  with  decomposition  (Riigheimer,  Ber.  1884, 
17,235;  Seifert,  Ber.  1885,  18,  1358);  for  its 
halogen  derivatives  see  Chattaway  and  Clemo 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1916,  109,  101);  methi^ 
malonanilate,  m.p.  42° -43°  (Staudinger  and 
Becker,  Ber.  1917.  50,  1016);  ethyl  malonanilate 
m.p.  38°-39°  (Rugheimer  and  Hoffmann,  ibid 
1884,  17,  739) ;  the  j^-iodo  derivative  melts  at 
120°  (Chattaway  and  Constable,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1914,  105,  130);  the  p-niiro  derivative 
melts  at  92°-95°  (Jacobs  and  Heidelberger,  J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1917,  39,  1454);  malonmono- 
phenylamide  PhHN-CO-CH8-OONH2,iH,0  m.p. 
153°-164°  (Whiteley,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1904, 
93) ;  the  p-nitro  derivative  melto  at  218°-220°, 
the  p -ami no  derivative  crystallises  with  1  H,0 
and  melts  at  200°-210°  (Jacobs  and  Heidel- 


tallises  in 'large  colo'urless  needles,"m.p"  107°  '  Merger, /.c ) ;  wwtowant/tVie  CH,(CONHPh)g,  m.p. 
(KoUer,  Heritage,  and  MoLeod,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  I  225°  (Whiteley,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1903,  83, 
191 1 ,  46,  234).    Ethyl  propyl  malonate  , 


(CO,Et)CH,-CO^r 

b.p.  211°  (corr.),  sp.gr.  1-04977  at  0**  (Wiens, 
U.),—Dipropyl  malonate  CH,(C0jPr)8,  b.p. 
228°-2292  ^^  77Q.3  ^^  Qj.  228-3°  (corr.); 
8p.gr.  1-02705  at  0°  (Wiens,  /.c).  Dibviyl  malo- 
nate CH,(C0CC4H,)„  b.p.  251-5°  (corr.),  sp.gr. 
1-0049  at  0°  (Wiens,  /.c).  Di-\-amyl  malonate 
CH^COOC^.Hii),  has  [M]j,  8-09°  (Walden,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1899,  I  327).  Diphenyl  malonate 
CH^CO,Ph)„  has  m.p.  50°,  b.p.  210°/15  mm. 
Dibenzyl  malonate  CH,(CO-OCH,Ph)„  b.p. 
234-6°/14  mm.  (Bischoff  and  Hendenstrom, 
Ber.  1902,  35,  3452 ;  Auger  and  Billy,  Compt. 
rend.  1903,  136,  555).  Dimenthyl  malonate 
CH,(CO-(XJi«H„)„  m.p.  62°,  [ali,  79-24°  (HU- 
diteh,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  95,  1679).  tert- 
Butyl  hydrogen  malonate  C0aH-CH,-C0t-C4H, 
has  m.p.  102°-103°,  gem. -Trichlorotert-butyl 
hydrogen  malonate  has  m.p.  116°  and  the 
malanite  m.p.  102°-103°  (Wolffenatein,  Loewy, 
Bachstez,  Ber.  1915,  48,  2035). 


24) ;  m-nitromalonanilide,  m.p.  (after  melting 
I  atl73°-177°  and  resolidifying)  198°-200**  (corr.) ; 
p-nitromalonanilide,  m.p.  241°-242°  ;  m-amino- 
malonanilide,  m.p.  180°-185°  (corr.).  (Jacobs 
and  Heidelberger,  Lc.) ;  dithiomalonariilide 
I  CH,(CSNHPh), 

m.p.  149°  (Reissert  and  Mor6,  Ber.  1906,  39, 
3298).    0-,  m-  and  p-Maionamid6beivzoic  acids 

CHj(C0NHC,H4-C0,H), 
melt  and  decompose  at  242°,  258°-259°  and  270° 
respectively  (von  Pollack,  Monatsh.  1905,  26, 
327) ;  the  ethyl  ester  of  p-malonamidobenzoic  acid, 
COaEt-CH.-CX)NH-C,H«-CO,H,  has  m.p.  172°- 
173°  (Sohiff,  Annalen,  1886,  232,  129;  Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  1885,  15,  534) ;  malonyldiphenetidide 

CH,(C0NHC,H4-0Et), 
has  m.p.  226°  (Bischoff,  Ber.  1898,  31,  3248). 
The  cfaioro  and  bromo  substituted  derivatives 
of  malonanilide  and  malonanilic  acid  are  de- 
scribed by  Chattaway  and  Mason  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1910,  97,  340).  Certain  of  the  salts  and 
ethyl  esters  of  the  three^lwuneria  m^^lg^^^yiic 
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acida  COgH-CHj-CONHG^.,  were  prepajed  by 
Rugheimer  and  Hoffmann  (Bee  1885, 18,  2971). 
The  O',  m-  and  v-  acids  melt  at  138''-143% 
99**-101°,  and  166^  respectively;  compare  also 
Chattaway  and  Olmsted  (Ic.  938).  MaJondi-^- 
tdylamide  CH,(CONH-C,H,f„  has  m.p.  260^ 
malofimonO'p'iolylamide  I)as  m.p.  144** ;  maiondi- 
o-tolylamide  has  m.p.  193**  (Whitelev,  Z.c.) ;  di- 
thiomalondi-O'toluidide  CH,(CSNH(3^,)„  and 
the  Gonresponding  p-  isomeride  melt  at  122**- 
123**  and  146*^  respectively  (Reissert  and  Mor6, 
Ber.  1906,  39,  3298).  Malondi-a-naphthylamide 
CH,(CONH-CioH,)„  melts  at  225" ;  the  fl-iso- 
meride  melts  at  235**  (Whiteley,  l.c),   a-Malon- 

naphthtTCi^UjN<:^^>CK^,  has  m.p.   above 

300**  (Meyer,  Annalen,  1906,  347,  17).  Malondi- 
methylanUide  CH,(CONMePh)„  m.p.  109** 
(Freund,  Ber.  1884,  17,  133) ;  nudonMraphenyh 
amide  CH,(CONPh,)„  m.p.  219**-220°  with 
decomposition;  malonmonorneihylanilide 

NHPhCO-CH.-CONMePh 
m.p.  112**  (Whiteley,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.   1904, 
93).     MiUonyhnoncberiznnilide  C,,Hi,04N,  m.p. 
100**-101**  (with  decomp.)  (Mumm,  Hesse  and 
Volquartz,  Ber.  1915,  48,  379). 

kalonyldiureihane  CH,(CONH<:JO,Et)„ 
m.p.  124**  (Conrad  and  8chulze,  Ber.  1909,  42, 
729).  Malonylpiperidide  Ci,H„0,N„  m.p.  67*' 
(Franohimont,  van  Rijn  and  Friedmann,  Reo. 
trav.  chim.  1907,  26,  228).  Malonylazoimide 
CHt(CO*N«)„  an  explosive  oil,  is  converted 
into  methylenediurethane,  CH,(NHC02Et)j,  on 
treatment  with  alcohol  (Curtius,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1895,  [ii.l  62,  210). 

EihylenemaUmamide      CH,<^^;^^>C.H4, 

from  ethylenediamine  and  malonamide  at  170**- 
180**  (Freund,  l.c) ;  o-phenylenemalonamide  and 
o-totyknenudonamide  melt  above  300**  (Meyer, 
Annalen,  1906,  347, 17). 

Malonylcarbamide,  barbituric  acid  (2:4:6- 
di-ketohezahydropyrimidine),  v,  Pybimidinbs. 

Hydrasfdes.  MaUmhydrazide 
CH,(CONHNH,), 
crystalUses  in  needles,  m.p.  154**;  for  condensa- 
tion products  with  aldehydes  and  alkyl  aoeto- 
aoetates,  see  Curtius,  Schofer  and  Schwan 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  1896,  [ii.!  51,  180) ;  Ruhemann 
(Ber.  1894,  27,  1668) ;  Biilow  and  Bozenhardt, 
(Ber.  1909, 42, 4784 ;  43,  234 ;  661).  Poiassium 
hydrazine -malanaU,  m.p.  174**;  benssyHdene- 
hydratino-malonic  acid 

CO,H-CH,  CONHNrCHPh 
m.p.  162**  (Curtius  and  Sieber,  Ber.  1921, '54  [B], 
1430).     Malonphenylhydrazide 

CH,(CONH-NHPh),. 
m.p.   187**  (Goldsmith,  ibid.   1888,  21,   1240; 
Asher,  ibid.  1897,  30, 1018).    The  phenylhydra- 
zine  salt  of  phenylhydrazidemaionic  add 

PhNHNH.HOjCCH.-CONHNHPh 

melts  at  141M43^  and  yields  the  acid 

CO,HCH,-CONHNHPh 

m.p.  164**  on  treatment  with  acid,  and  maionyl- 

phenylhydrazide,  CH^^>N,HPh,  m.p.  128% 

when  heated  at  200**  (Fischer  and  Passmore,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  2728). 


MaJondihydroxamic  add  CH,(C(OH):NOH)s, 
m.p.  160%  ammonium  malonylhydroxamaie 
(NH4)0,C-CH,-C(0H):N0H 

m.p.  181**  (Hantzsoh,  Schatzmann,  and  Urbahn, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  804  ;  Piokard,  Allen,  Bowdler  and 
Carter,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1902,  81,  1572). 

Nitrlles  of  malonic  acid.  The  seminitrUe  or 
cyanacetic  acid  CN-CHj-COjH,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  chloroacetlc 
acid  (Fiquet,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1893,  [vil  29. 
438  ;  Phelps  and  Tillotson,  Amer.  J.  Sci.  1908, 
iv.  26, 267,  278),  forms  well-defined  large  prisms, 
m.p.  69**-70**.  The  salts  of  cyanacetic  acid  are 
either  amorphous  or  crvstallise  with  difficulty 
(Engel,  Bull.  Soc.  chim!  [iL]  44,  225 ;  Meves, 
Annalen,  1867,  143,  201). 

Ethyl  cyanacetate  CN-CHj-COjEt,  b.p.  207** 
(Phelps  and  Tillotson,  Z.c.  264,  267) ;  condenses 
with  carbamide  to  form  the  ester, 

C0<^>C-CH8-C0,Et 

m.p.  162**  (decomp.),  spluble  in  8333  parts  of 
water  at  24**.  It  gives  m-toluidine,  strychnine, 
bromine  and  metallic  derivatives.     The  corre- 


yl  ester  (Frerichs 
and  Hartwig,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1906,  [ii.]  72,  489 ; 
t6W.1906,[ii.l73,21). 

The  sodium  compound  of  ethyl  cyanacetate, 

CN-CHNa-CO,Et  or  CN-CH :  C<^g*,  forms  a 

neutral  solution  in  water  which  is  not  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It 
absorbs  iodine  rapidly,  forming  the  compound 
C,H,0,NI,  and  also  ethyl  dicyanosuccinate,  m.p. 
120**,  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  reaction 
(Thorpe,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1900,  77,  923). 

Methyl  cyanacetate  CN-CH,-CO,Me  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  b.p.  177**  (Fenton,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1900, 1297).    Menthyl  cyanacetate 

CN-CH,-CO,-CioHi, 
flattened  needles,  m.p.  83**-84%  [alo-8M2*»  (2 
p.a  solution  in  benzene) ;  the  monobromo- 
derivative  has  m.p.  134°-136**  (Bowaok  and  Tap- 
worth*  Chem.  Soo.  Proo.  1903,  22).  o-Tolylcyan- 
acetate  CN<:iH,<:J0,-C.H4Me,  prisms,  m.p.  70-4*» 
(HaUer,  Compt.  rend.  1889, 108, 1116). 

Cyanacetamide  CN-CH,  CONH,  forms  hexa- 

Sonal  tablets,  m.p.  120**  (Hesse,  Amer.  Chem. 
.  18,  724;  Errera,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  27,  ii. 
412 ;  Sachs,  Ber.  1900,  33,  964 ;  Fiquet,  /.c). 
Cyanacetanilide,  CN-CH,  CONH-C.H,,  m.p. 
198-6**-200**  (Quenda,  Atti  R.  Aocad.  Sci.  Torino, 
27).    The  fluorine  derivative 

CN-CH,-C0NHC,H4F 

has  m.p.  160**-161**  (Wallach  and  Housler,  An- 
nalen,  1888,  243,  223).  Cyanacetdiphenylamide 
CN-CH,-CO'N(C,H,)„  has  m.p.  163*'-164*'  (Gua- 
reschi,  Atti  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  27).  Cyanacet- 
y^tolylamide,  CN-CH.-CONH-C^H,,  m.p  180** 
(Grothe,  Arch.  Pharm.  823,  608). 
Cyanacetxylylamide 

CN-CH,-CONH-C,Hg(CHg), 

has  m.p.  167**. 

Cyanacetpiperidide,  CN*CHt-CONCcHio, 

forms  large  prisms,  o^rj^iMft^d''  (Guaresohi,  Le,  \ 
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CfonaeetphenoooU 
OEt'C.H.NHOO-CH.NHCO  CH,-CN 
wiiite  crystals,  m.p.  28^ 

CffanaceiylaniMine 

OMe-C.H^-NH-CO-CHj-CN 
hld.     136^,    and     Cyanacetyl--p'aminophenetole 
OEt-C-H^-NH-CO-CHj-CN,      m.p.      180°-181^ 
yield  tne  corresponding  oxamic  acid  on  oxidation 
(Nicola,  Ann.  GninL  Farm.  18, 353). 

CyanoaceiyViydrazine  CN-CH,-CO-NHNH„ 
m.p.  H4-6°-116*.  With  aldehydes  it  yields  the 
comiwnnds  CN-CH,-CONHN  : CHR,  with  ke- 
tones, the  compounds  CN-CH,-CONHN  :  CRR'. 

Cyanaceiykicetylhydrazine, 

CN-CH.-CONHNH-CO-CH, 
has  m.p.  172**. 

Cyanaedyl  pheiiyhtdphonylhydrttzine 
CN-CH,-CONHNH-SO,C,He 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  benzenesniphonio 
chloride  on  cyanacetylhydradne  (Rothenberg, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  1894). 

Cyanacetylcyanamtde  CN-CH.-CONHCN, 
m.p.  93**  (D.  R.  P.  167138,  Chem.  Zentr.  1906, 
i.  797). 

Cyai«ice«yfcar6a«i»aeCN-CH,-C0NH-C0NH„ 
m.p.  212°  (deoomp.).  The  methyl  carbamide, 
m-p.  206°,  the  phenyl,  m.p.  216°,  and  other 
aXkyl  deriyatives  are  described  (D.  R.  P. 
176416 ;  Chem.  Zentr.  1906,  ii.  1690 ;  Baum, 
Ber.  1908,  41,  632 ;  Conrad  and  Schuke,  Ber. 
1909,  42,  736).  They  are  employed  technically 
in  the  production  of  the  purine  bases. 

Cyanacetylureihane 

CNCfi,-CO-NHCO,Et 
m.p.  167°-168°  (Conrad  and  iSchulze,  /.c). 

Malonodinitrile  CH,(CN)j  (Henry,  Compt. 
rend.  1886,  102,  1394;  Hesse,  Amer.  Chem. 
J.  1896,  18,  726)  is  a  colourless  crystalline 
compound,  m.p.  29°-30°,  b.p.  218°-2197 
760  mm.  (Henry);  b.p.  99711  mm.  or  109°/ 
20  mm.,  soluble  in  7*6  parts  water,  2*6  parts 
alcohol,  6  parts  ether,  10  parts  chloroform,  or 
16  parts  benzene  (Hesse) ;  forms  the  mono-  and 
di-  sUvep  salts  CHAg(CN),  and  CAg,(CN), 
(Hesse),  and  reacts  with  hydroxy lamine  (1  mol.) 
to  form  cyaneihenylamidoxime 

CN-CH,-C(NH8) :  NOH 
m.p.  124°-127°  with  decomposition,  and  yields 
an  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivative,  m.p.  142°  and 
184°-192°  respectively ;  malanoaiamidoxime 
CH |[C(NH,) :  NOH],  melts  and  decomposes  at 
163M87°,  and  yields  a  diacetyl  and  dibenzoyl 
derivative,  m.p.  163°-169°  and  183°-186° 
respectively  (Schidtmann,  Ber.  1896,  29, 
1168).  For  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
malononitrile  see  Diels  and  Borgwardt  (Ber. 
1921,  64  [B],  1334). 

Aldehydes  of  malonie  Mid.  The  semiaidehyde, 
CHO-CH j-CO,H,  obtained  by  Wohl  and  Emmer- 
lioh  (Ber.  1900,  33,  2760)  from  fl-chloropro- 
pionaoetal  CHaa-CH,-CH(COj,Et),  is  not  stable 
and  its  physical  constants  have  not  been 
determined.  The  amide  (CHO-CHj-CONH,) 
obtained  by  Langheld  (Ber.  1909,  42,  2360) 
l^  the  action  of  sodium  hypochlorite  on  aspara- 
gine,  is  not  a  stable  compound  but  yields  a 
phenylhydrazone  C,HiiON„  m.p.  239°~240°. 
The  fiitrOe  or  cyanacOaidehyde  CN-CH,-CHO  is 
a  colourless,  limpid,  volatile  inflammable  Uquid 


of  b.p.  71-6°  (Chautaid,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1889, 
[vi  1  16,  176). 

The  dialdehyde  and  semialdehyde  of  malonie 
acid  are  stated  to  be  among  the  products  formed 
when  the  ozonide  peroxides  of  a-  or  /3-linolenic 
acids  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water 
,  (£rdmann,  Bedford  and  Raspe,  Ber.  1909,  42, 
1334). 

Malonio  aeid  halldes.  Mahnic  semichloride 
COjH-CH.-COCl,  m.p.  66°  with  decomposition, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on 
an  ethereal  solution  of  malonie  acid,  is  unstable 
(Staudinger  and  Ott,  Ber.  1908,  41,  2208) ;  the 
meihid  (8ter  has  b.p.  67°-69°  (Staudinger  and 
Becker,  Ber.  1917,  60,  1016);  the  fthyl  t^ter 
COCl-CHj-COjEt,  has  b.p.  170°-180°,  (Van  *t 
HoflP,  Ber.  1874,  7,  1672),  or  68°-70°/13  mm., 
loses  HCl  at  126°-130°,  and  yields  the  com- 
pound  C„H„0„  yeUow  prisms,  m.p.  170°-180° 
(corr.)  (Marguery,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1900,  [3]  33, 
641 ;  Leuchs,  Ber.  1906, 39, 2641).  The  nitrile  or 
eyanacetylcMoride  CN-CHj-COCl,  was  prepared  by 
Mulder  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [u-1  29,  633^  Mahnyl 
chloride  CH2(C0Cl)t»  obtained  when  malonie  acid 
is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  thionyl  chloride  and 
i  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  (Staudinger  and 
Bereza,  Ber.  1908,  41,  4461),  and  yields  carbon 
suboxide  (^.t;.)  when  treated  with  silver  or  lead 
oxide  (Staudinger  and  Bereza,  Lc),  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  b.p.  68°/27  mm.  (Auger,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  1891,  [vL]  22,  326).  For  the  constitution 
of  the  chloride  v.  Auwers  and  Schmidt  (Ber. 
1013,  46,  467).  Maionyl  bromide  CHt(COBr)„ 
b.p.  66''-67°/ll  mm.  (Fleischer,  Hittel  and  Wolff, 
Ber.  1920,  63  [B],  1847. 

The  eeminitrile  of  maionyl  bromide,  cvan- 
ncetylbromide,  crystallises  in  the  monoclinio 
system,  and  has  m.p.  77°-79°  (Hiibner,  Annalen, 
1864,  131,  66). 

SUBSTTTUTBD  MaLOKIO  AoIDS  AND  DeBIYATIVSS. 

Alkyl  malonie  adds.  The  hvdroKon  atoms 
of  the  methylene  group  in  ethyl  malonate  can 
be  replaced  by  soiUum  (Conrad,  Annalen,  1880, 
204,  129  ;  Ballo,  Ber.  1881,  336) ;  ethyl  sodio- 

malonate,  CO,EfCH<QE*  (Meyer,  Ber.  1912, 

46,  2864),  is  a  colourless  crystalline  compound; 
it  does  not  undergo  dissociation  in  alcoholic 
solution  (Vorl&nder  and  Schilling,  ibid,  1899, 
32,  1876);  is  not  stable  in  the  presence  of 
water,  and  yields  no  colour  with  ferric  chloride 
(Vorl&nder,  ibid.  1903,  36,  268).  It  condenses 
with  alkyl  and  aryl  halides  to  form  the  alkyl  or 
aryl  substituted  malonio  ester,  the  sodio- 
derivative  of  which  yields  on  similar  treatment 
the  di-substituted  ester  (Bisohoff,  ibid.  1896,  28, 
2616).  For  the  mechanism  of  these  reactions 
see  Jackson  and  Whitmore  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1916,  37,  1622,  1916).  The  corresponding 
substituted  malonio  acids  can  be  obtained  by 
hydrolysis  of  the  esters,  and  these  lose  carbon 
dioxide  when  heated  above  their  melting-point 
with  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  acid 
of  the  acetic  series  : 

CH,(CO,Et),->CHR(CO,Et),-^CRR'(CO,EtJ, 
-»CRR(COOH);-»CHRR'-COOH 
With  the  exception  of  diethylmalonic  acid, 
which  is  employed  in  the  synthetic  preparation 
of  certain  pyrimidines  of  therapeutic  value,  a 
description  of  the  numerous  alkyl  malonie  acids 
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does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
For  the  identification  of  the  acids  by  means  of 
their  p-nitrobenzylesters,  v,  Lyman  and  Reid 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1917,  39,  701). 

Diethylmalonic     acid     CEt2(C02H)j,     m.p. 

112^;   the  anhydride  [CEt2<^Q>01„,  has  m.p. 

95^-97*'  (Staudinger  and  Ott,  Ber.  1908,  41, 
3829) ;  the  qHodrimokctdar  anhydride  has  m.p. 
220*'  (Einhorn  and  Diesbach,  Ber.  1906,  39, 
1222),  and  a  liquid  anhydride  is  described  by 
Ott  (Ann.  1913, 401, 169) ;  the  ethyl  ester  has  b.p. 
228-5**-229-5°  (corr.)  (Michael,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1905,  fii.]  72,  537),  for  its  absorption  spectra  v. 
Brannigan,  Macbeth,  Stewart  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1913,  103,  406);  methyl  ester  has  b.p.  204°-206° 
(Mever,  Ber.  1906,  39,  198) ;  ^'ni1/rd)enzyl  ester, 
m.p".  91-2'  (Layman  and  Reid,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1917,  39,  701);  diethylmalonaU  of  glycoU- 
omwfeCEta(CO-0-CH,-CO-NH,)e,has  m.p.  126^ 
dieihylaminoethyl  diethylnudonaie 

CEt,(CO  OCH.-CHj-NEt,). 

(Einhorn,  Annalen,  1908,  359,  146);  ethyl 
diethylmalonamaU,  has  m.p.  79"",  b.p.  263° 
(D.  R.  P.  182045);  trichlorbtUyl  hydrogen  diethyl^ 
malonale  has  m.p.  100*»  (D.  R.  P.  289001); 
dielhylmalonamic  acid,  m.p.  146^  diethylma- 
londieihylamic  acid  NEtaCO-CEtj'COjH,  m.p. 
88*»-90°  (Einhorn  and  Diesbach,  Ber.  1906, 
39,  1222) ;  diethylnuUonamide,  m.p.  224''  (corr.) 
(Fischer  and  Dilthey,  l.c),  forms  a  crystalline 
compound,  CEt,(C0NH,),-CCl3CH0,  m.p.  178** 
with  chloral  hydrate  (Burrows  and  ICeane, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907,  91,  269).  Diethyl^ 
malonylmaJonamide  has  m.p.  175°-176**,  2t- 
ethylTnalonylmethylmalonamide  has  m.p.  118°- 
119";  diclhylmcdonylelhylmaIonamide,m.^.  88°- 
89°;  diethylmalonylbenzidine,  m.p.  224° 
(Remfry,  l,c.),  Diethylmalonylmonophenylamide 
NH,'CO-CEt,CO-NHPh,  m^.  132°  the  sul- 
phanUide  NH.-COCEtjCONTHC.H^-SOaH,  has 
a  strong  acid  reaction  and  decomposes  car- 
bonat<es,  diethylmahnanUic  acid 

NHPhCOCEt.COgH 

m.p.  105°  (Conrad  and  Zart,  Annalen,  1905,  340, 
335).     Diethylmalonyl-'p-pJiemtidine 

CEt2(C0NH-C,H^0Et), 

m.p.  143°,  has  antipyretic  properties  and  exerts 
a  soporific  action  (D.  R.  P.  166311).  DieihyU 
malonyldiureihane  CEt,(C0-NH-C0aEt)4,  a  thick 
oil  (Traube,  D.  R.  P.  179946) ;  uretde  ofdiethyU 
malonic  acid  COjH-CEtj-CO'NH-CONHj,  m.p. 
162°  (corr.)  (Fischer  and  Dilthey,  Annalen, 
335,  334) ;  ethyl  diethylmalonylureide 

COjEt-CEtjOO-NH-CONHj 

m.p.  85°  ;  methyl  diethylnudonylureide,  m.p.  115° 
(Boehringer  and  Sohne,  D.  R.  P.  193447); 
diethylmmanyluramide 

NHj-CO-CEtj-CO-NHCONH, 

m.p.  199°  (Conrad  and  Zart,  Z.c);  diethyl- 
maionyltetramethyldicarhamide 

CEt2(C0NHC0NMe,), 

m.p.  158° ;  diethylmalonylietraethyldicarbamide, 
mp.  123°-126°  (Einhorn,  D.  R.  P.  193446). 
DiethylrnalonylatUhranilamide 

CEt,(CONH-C,H4-CONH2), 


m.p.  215°.     CyoloDiethylmaUmylhydrazide 

/CONH 
CEt,<         I 
XJONH 

m.p.  256°  (Einhorn,  Annalen,  1908,  359,  145). 
Diethylmalonodinilrile  CEt2(CN)„  m.p.  44^ 
b.p.  196°-195-5°  (Hesse,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1896, 
18,  723 ;  Errera  and  Bertd,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1896,  26,  ii.  220).  The  seminitrile  of  diethyl- 
malonic acid  {dieihylcyanacetic  acid) 

CN-CEt^-COjH 
has  m.p.  57°,  b.p.  162°-164°/18  mm.,  the  \thyl 
ester,  b.p.  215°-216°,  100°-101°/14  mm.  (Hesse, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  1896,  18,  723;  Hessler,  Lc. 
171).  Diethylcyanacetamide  CN-CEtj-CONHj, 
colourless  plates,  m.p.  120°  (Hesse).  Diethyl- 
malonic semichloride  is  an  oil  (Staudingex  and 
Ott,  Ber.  1908, 41,  2208) ;  diethylmalonyl  chloride 
CEt2(COCl)2,  has  b.p.  196-5°-197-6°  (Fischer 
and  Dilthey,  Ber.  1902,  38,  844). 

Aeyl  malonle  esters.  The  acyl  derivativeB 
of  malonic  esters  are  prepared  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  sodiomalonic  ester  with  the  acyl 
chloride ;  the  corresponding  acids  are  not 
known.  For  the  constitution  of  the  esters  see 
von  Auwers  and  Auffenberg  (Ber.  1917, 50,  929). 

The  acetyl,  diacetyl,  phenacetyl,  diphen- 
acetyl,  propionyl,  butyryl,  benzoyl,  nitro- 
benzoy],  succinyl,  adipyl,  phthalyl,  and 
camphoryl  malonic  esters  and  deriyatives  have 
been  prepared,  see  Michael,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1892,  14,  481  ;  Schott,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1985 ; 
Guinchant,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1895,  [iii.]  13,  1029 ; 
Held,  Compt.  rend.  116,  720 ;  Lang,  Ber.  1887, 
20, 1326  ;  Knoevenagel  and  Faber,  Ber.  1898, 31, 
2771 ;  Claisen,  Annalen,  1896,  291,  72  ;  Bischoff 
and  Raoh,  Ber.  1884,  17,  2793 ;  Haller,  BuU. 
Soc,  chim.  [ii.]  45, 271 ;  Barthe,  ibid,  [ii.]  21, 629 ; 
Scheiber,  Ber.  1909,  42,  1318;  Wislicenus, 
Annalen,  1887,  242,  23  ;  Wislicenus  and  Winzer, 
Annalen,  1890,  257,  298  ;  Baeyer,  Ber.  1892,  26, 
1039  ;  Ingle,  Ber.  1894,  27^  2626. 

Ethyl  Bodiomalonate  condenses  with  acetyl 
salicylvl  chloride  or  ortho-substituted  salicylyl- 
chlorides  to  form  ethyl  jS-hydroxycoumarin-a- 
carboxylate 

XI(OH) :  COjEt 

'-^^ lo 

or  the  corresponding  ortho-substituted  deri- 
vatives ;  the  acids  obtained  from  these  com- 
pounds by  hydrolysis  lose  carbon  dioxide  and 
yield  the  ^-hydroj^ooumarin 

.C(OH) :  CH 

\0 CO 

or  an  ortho-substituted  derivative,  substances 
of  potential  therapeutic  value. 

Ethyl  P-hydroxycoumarin-a-carboxylaie  has 
m.p.  93° ;  p-hydroxycoumarin  has  m.p.  206°  ; 
ethyl  3  :  d-dichioro-B-hydracycoumarin-a'Carboxyl' 
ate  has  m.p.  135°,  and  3 : 5-dichloro-P-hy- 
droxycoumarin  has  m.p.  275°  (Aktien  Gesell- 
schaft  fur  Anilinfabrikation,  D.  R.  P.  102096. 
1899  ;  cf,  Anschutz,  Ber.  1903,  36,  463). 

Chloro,  bromo,  and  lodo  malonle  acids. 
Malonic  acid,  its  esters,  amides  and  substituted 
amides  react  readily  with  chlorine  or  bromine, 
forming  under  suitable  conditions  the  mono- 
and   di-halogen    de^^^y^y  ^ai^tlilogen    in 
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oertAxn  of  these  compounds  is  highly  reactive 
and  liberates  iodine  from  hydrogen  iodide  with 
the  regeneration  of  the  malonic  compound 
according  to  the  equation 

(C0NH,),CBr,+4HI 

=(CONH,),CH,+2HBr+2I, 

The  reaction  is  in  most  cases  quantitative  and 
affords  a  rapid  means  of  estimating  the  halogen 
in  the  compound  (Whiteley,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc. 
1908,  24,  278 ;  and  Backes,  West  and  Whiteley, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1921,  119,  359). 

Chhromalonie  acid  CHCl(CO,H)j,  m.p.  133° 
(Conrad  and  Guthzeit,  Ber.  1882,  15,  605),  the 
ethyl  ester,  b.p.  137**-139°/50  mm.,  sp-gr.  M776 
at  20*»/4%  Ujy  1-4327  at  20**  (Briihl,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
[ii.]  50,  140);  b.p.  9172  mm.  (Forster  and 
MuUer,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97,  126) ;  the* 
seminilriU  or  ethyl  ehlorocyanacetate 

CN-CHCl-CO,Et 
b.p.  190''  (Henry,  Compt.  rend.  1887,  104,  1618). 
Chhromalonamide    CHCa((X)NH,)„    m.p.    170** 
(Conrad    and    Bischoff,    Annalen,    209,    231); 
chloramahndimethylanaide      CHCl(CONMePh)2, 
m.p.     184"*,     and     ehloromalonietraf^ienylamtde 
CHCi((X)NPh,)„  m.p.  213**  (Whiteley).    Chlor- 
malonaldehyde    OH-CH:Ca-CHO,     m.p.    144% 
gives  with  amline,  the  numoanilide 
NHPh-CHiCJCl-CHO 
m.p.   193^  (Dieckmann  and  Platz,  Ber.   1904, 
37,  4638). 

Dichtoromalonic  acid  CCi^{(X>2l^)t  (Dootson, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  169) ;  the  aniline  salt 
has  m.p.  105""  (Conrad  and  Reinbach,  Ber.  1902, 
35,  1813) ;  the  ethyl  ester,  b.p.  231**-234<»,  sp.gr. 
1-268  at  17715**  (Conrad  and  Bruckner,  ibid,  24, 
2993) ;  the  methyl  ester,  b.p.  110*'-120720  mm., 
(Zincke,  Kegel,  tbid.  1890,  23,  244).  ZHchloro- 
malonamide,  m.p.  204°  (Cionrad  and  Bruckner, 
Lc, ;    Zincke  and  Kegel,  l.c.). 

Bromomalonie  actd  CHBr(CO,H),  (Petrieff, 
Ber.  1878,  11,  414 ;  Conrad  and  Reinbach,  Ber. 
1902,  35,  1813;  Lutz,  Ber.  1902,  35,  2549; 
Biihnann  and  Madsen,  Annalen,  1914,  402,  331) 
crystallises  in  plates,  m.p.  113°  ;  the  barium  salt, 
and  the  silver  salts  are  crystalline.  Methyl 
bromamalonyl  chloride,  b.p.  90°-9r/10  mm. 
(Staudinger  and  Becker,  Ber.  1917,  50,  1016). 
Methyl  brommalonate  CHBr(COsMe),  is  a  colour- 
less mobUe  liquid,  b.p.  145°/22  mm.  (Kohler, 
Heritage,  McLeod,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1911,  46, 
234).  Ethyl  bromamalonaU  CHBr(C0,£t)3,  b.p. 
223°- 235°  with  slight  decomposition  (Knoe- 
venagel,  Ber.  1888,  21,  1356),  118°-1 19711  mm. 
(private  communication) ;  150°-152°/25  mm. 
(Bischoff,  Ber.  1907,  40,  3134);  sp.gr.  1*426 
at  15°  (Conrad  and  Briickner,  Ber.  1891,  24, 
2997);  mMyl  bromomaloncUe  CHBr(C0«Me)2, 
b.p.  112-5°-1137l5  mm.  (Bischoff,  l.c.)  Bromo- 
malonamide  CHBr(CONHg),  m.p.  181°  Bromo- 
malondiurethane  CHBr(CONH-CO,Et),  m.p. 
148°  (Backes,  West  and  Whiteley,  Lc). 

For    the    bromomalon-Alkyl-amides,  and  the 

bromomaJon-ATyhamides  and  their  brominated 

derivatives,  see  Backes,  West  and  Whiteley  {Lc). 

Methyl    bromomalonanHate,    m,p.     113°-114° 

(Staudmger  and  Becker,  Lc. ). 

The  seminitrile  or  bromocyanacetic  acid 
CN-CHBr-COjH  (Petrieff,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.  10, 160).  Ethyl  bromcyanacetate,  b.p.  116°/25 
mm.  (Nef,  Annalen,  1897,  298,  202). 


BromomalonitrUe  CHBr(CN)„  has  m.p.  65°- 
66°  (Hesse,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1896,  18,  723). 

Bromomalonaldehyde  OH-CH :  CBr-CHO,  m.p. 
140° ;  the  anUide  NHPh-CH  :  CBr-CHO.  has 
m.p.  184° :  the  dianilide  hydrdbromide 

NHPh-CH :  CBr-CH :  NHPh,HBr 

crystallises  with  EtOH  and  has  m.p.  217'' 
(Lespieau,  Compt.  rend.  1901,  133,  538). 

Dibromomalonic  add  CBr,(CO,H),  (Petrieff, 
Ber.  1874,  7,  400 ;  Willstatter,  Ber.  1902,  35, 
1374 ;  Conrad  and  Reinbach,  Ber.  1902, 35, 1813) 
has  m.p.  130°-131°  (WiUstatter),  or  147°  (Conrad 
and  Reinbach) ;  the  heat  of  solution  is  +2-02 
cal.  Potassium  hydrogen  dibromomalonate  forms 
brilliant  anhydrous  crystals,  heat  of  dissolution 

I  —5*60  cal. ;  the  potassium  salt  becomes  anhy- 
drous at  100°,  decomposes  at  200°,  and  has  heat 
of  dissolution  —9*94  caL  (Massol,  Compt.  rend. 

I  1892,  114,  1200);  the  crystalline  aniline  salt 
melts   at    113°    (Conrad   and    Reinbach,    Lc), 

'  Methyl    dibromomalonate    CBr,(COtMe)„    m.p. 

,  63°-65° ;   ethyl  dibromomaionaU  has  b.p.  145°- 

'  155°/25  mm.  (Conrad  and  Bruckner,  Ber.  1891, 
24,  3001),  b.p.  126°-131°/14  mm.  (Reitter  atod 
Weindel,  ibid.  1907, 40, 3358) ;  135°-137713  mm. 

I  (Ruhemann  and  Orton,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1895, 
67,   1003) ;    b.p.    134°/12   mm.   (private  com- 
munication).     DibromonuUonamide 
CBr,(CONH,), 

m.p.  203°  (Backes,  West  and  Whiteley,  Lc), 
dibromomalondimethylamide 

CBr,(CONHMe), 
m.p.   162°  (Freund,  Ber.   1884,  17,  780) ;    di- 
bromomalonanilide  CBrj(CONHPh)j,  m.p.  147° 
(Staudinger  and  Beresa,  Ber.  1908,  41,  4465; 
Backes,  West  and  Whitelev,  Lc). 

For  other  dibromomalon-QXkyl-amides,  and 
dibrGmomalon-9Ty]-amides  and  their  brominated 
derivatives,  see  Backes,  West  and  Whiteley,  Lc, 

DihromomalonitHh  CBr,(CN)„  m.p.  123-5°- 
124°  (Hesse,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1896,  18,  723). 
Dibromomalonylchloride  CBr,(COCl),,  has  b.p 
75°-77°/15  mm.,  and  solidifies  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  (Staudinger  and  Bereza,  Ber.  1908, 
41,4461);  dibromomalonyJbromide. 

CBr,(COBr), 
has  b.p.  91°-92°/13  mm.  (Staudinger  and  Klever, 
ibid.  1908,  41,  906). 

lodomalondimethylanilide 

CHI(CONMePh)j 
has  m.p  164°  (Voriander  and  Herrmann,  Ber. 
1898,  31,  1826). 

Vi-iodomalonic  acid  CIglCOJl),,  is  very  un- 
stable ;  it  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  leaflets, 
m.p.  119°-120°.  The  methyl  ester  crystallises  in 
pale  yeUow  needles,  m.p.  79°-80°  (WUIstatter, 
Ber.  1902,  35.  1374). 

Ethyl  chlorobromomalonate  CClBr(COtEt), 
has  b.p.  136°-139°/35  mm.,  sp.gr.  1-467  at 
16715°  (Conrad  and  Briickner,  Ber.  1891,  24, 
2993) ;  the  methyl  ester  is  crystalline,  m.p, 
40°-42°  (Bischoff,  Ber.  1907,  40.  3150). 

Derivatives  of  oyanomalonlc  aold.  Ethyl 
cyanomahnate  CN-CH(C0aEt)3,  is  a  colourless 
oil,  b.p.  120°-130725  mm.,  with  a  pungent  smell 
i  and  acid  reaction,  and  forms  crystalline  soluble 
salts.  Methyl  cyanomahnate  also  yields  crystal- 
line metallic  derivatives  (Haller,  Compt.  rend. 
1882,   95,    142;    Ann^i^fe^by  igl^Ojglt?, 
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403).  The  eihyl  ester  of  the  seminiirile  {eihyl  di- 
cyanaceUOe)  (CN),CH-C02£t  is  orystalline,  and 
forms  ciysialUoe  sodium,  silrer  and  copper  salts. 
The  methyl  ester  is  also  known  (Haller,  Gompt. 
rend.  1800,  111,  53). 

Eikyl  dieyanomahnaie  or  ethyl  cyaniminoiso- 
succinate  NH:C(CN)'CH(CO,Et)„  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  93°. 

Derivatives  of  triazomalonie  aoid.  Ethyl 
methyUriazomahnaie  CH,-CN|(CO,Et)c,  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  b.p.  697v'6  mm.,  sp.gr. 
M1695  at  16716'';  meihyUrimomahnamule 
CH,-CN,(CONH,)j,  m.p.  IST-S**;  methyUriazo- 
malonic  acid  CHj-ONJCOjH),,  m^.  87-6* ;  ethyl 
triazomahnic  acid  C,H.  CN.(GOsH)„  melts  and 
decomposes  at  106°-107® ;  the  ethyl  ester  has  b.p. 
83-6**/0-7  mm.,  sp.gr.  1-1161  at  16710^;  the 
amide  has  m.p.  167  . 

PhenyUriazomalonic  acid  C,H,-ON,(CO,H)„ 
m.p.  99° ;  the  ethyl  ester  decomposes  on  attempt- 
ed distillation,  the  amide  has  m.p.  189°.  Ethyl 
bistriazomahnaU  C(N,),(CO,Et)t,  has  b.p.  116^- 
115-5°/0-81  mm.,  Bp.gr.  1*2136  at  20%  and  is 
decomposed  violently  by  sulphuric  aoid;  the 
amide  melts  at  162°  with  visorous  decomposi- 
tion (Forster  and  Miiller,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1910,  97,  126). 

Amlnomalonie  acfd  and  derivatives.  Amino- 
malonic  acid  HjN-CH(C0,H)8,H,0,  m.p.  109° 
(Baeyer,  Annalen,  131,  291 ;  Ruhemann  and 
Orton,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896,  67,  1007  ;  Lutz, 
Ber.  1902,  35,  2549) ;  ethyl  aminomahnate  hydro- 
chloride HaN-CH(CO,Et)„HCl,  forms  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  162°  (decomp.).  The  hydrochlo- 
ride of  the  methyl  ester  melts  and  decomposes 
at  159°.  Aminomalonamide  H^N-CHCCONH,),, 
m.p.  192°  (Conrad  and  Outhzeit,  Ber.  1882,  15, 
605;  Piloty  and  Neresheimer,  ibid.  1906,  39, 
514).  Aminomalonamlide  (CO  NHPh),CH-NH,, 
m.p  141°-142° ;  aminomalondimethylaniliJe 
(CONMePh)tCHNH„  m.p.  108° ;  aminomalon- 
tetraphenylamide  (CONPh,)jCHNH„  m.p  200°- 
201°,  are  obtained  by  reducing  the  corresponding 
Monitroso  derivatives  (Whitelev,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proo.  1904,  92). 

Methyl  formylaminomahnate 

CHONH-CH(CO,Me), 
m.p.  85°,  b.p.  250°  (decomp.) ;  the  ethyl  ester  has 
m.p.  48°;    the  amide  has  m.p.  206°  (decomp.) 
(Conrad  and  Schulze,  Ber.  1909,  42,  729). 

IHamimmdUmamide  C(NH,),(CO-NHj), 

(Conrad  and  Bruckner,  Ber.  1891,  24,  2993; 
Ruhemann  and  Orton,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1895, 
67,  1002)  loses  ammonia  and  yields  imirvomaion- 
amide,  NH:C(CO*NH,),  when  oatefuUy  heated 
at  90°-100°.  Methyl  Uirameihyldiaminomalonate 
C(NMe,),(CO,Me)„  has  m.p,  83°-«°,  and  yields 
on  hyorolysis  tetramethylaiaminamalonic  acid, 
m.p.  133°  (Willstatter,  Ber.  1902,  35,  1378). 
Iminodimakmamide 

(H^OC),CH-NH-CH(CONH,), 
decomposes  without  fusion  (Conrad  and  Guth- 
seit,  Ber.  1882,  15,  605). 

AnUinomahnic  acid  NHPh-CU(C0,H)2,  m.p. 
118°-119°  (Reissert,  Ber.  1898,  31,  382  ;  Conrad  j 
and  Reinbach,  ibid,  1002,  35,  511).  Ethyl ' 
anilinomalonaU  KHPh-CH(CO,£t)t,  m.p.  44^~  , 
45°  (Curtiss,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1897,  19,  691),  • 
yields  indoxylic  acid  when  heated  (Blank,  Ber. 
1898,  31, 1812). 

Methyl  anilinomahnate,  m.p.  68° ;  the  hydrO' 


chloride  has  m.p.  133°-135°;    the  amide,  m.p. 
156°. 

Ethyl  ]p'toluidinomaionate  and  ethyl  p-naph- 
thylaminomalonate  melt  at  55°  and  88°  respec- 
tively and  yield  indoxylic  acid  derivatives  wnen 
heated  (Blank,  Ber.  1898,  31, 1812). 
Anilinomahnanilic  add 

NHPh<:JH(CO^)(CO-NHPh) 
melts  and  decomposes  at  157°  (Reissert,  Z.c.)« 
AmUnamalonanilidef  m.p.  246°-247°  (Wislicenus 
and  Munzesheimer,  Ber.  1898,  31,  551). 

Ethpl  diamlinomalonaie  (NHPh),C(CO,Et)„ 
m.p.  117°-118°  (Curtiss,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1897, 
19,  691) ;  methyl  dianOinomalonaU,  m.p.  124°- 
125°  (Conrad  and  Reinbach,  Ber.  1902,  35,  511). 
Aniline  dianUinomalonate  melts  and  decom- 
poses at  120"*  (Conrad  and  Reinbach,  Ber.  1902, 
35,  1813). 

Methyl  phenyliminomdUmaie 
PhN:C(CO.Me), 
is  a  thick  vellow  oil,  reacting  vigorously  with 
water,  alcohols,  ammonia,  amines  and  acids  to 
form  substituted  anilinomalonates  (Curtiss  and 
Spencer,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1911,  33,  985). 

AIlKyl-  and  aryl-oxy-malonie  acids.  Ethyl 
cthoxymalonate  CH(OEt)(CO.Et),  has  b.p.  228° 
and  yields  on  hydrol3r8is  e^yt  ethoxymahnic  acid, 
m.p.  123°-125°. 

Ethyl  diethoxymalonaU  C(0£t),(COtEt)a, 
m.p.  43°-44°,  b.p.  228°  (BischofE,  Bo:.  1897,  30, 
487  ;  Curtiss,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1897,  19,  691). 

Ethyl  diphenoxymaUmaie  C(OPh)a(COaEt)t, 
b.p.  250°-260°/60  mm. ;  the  add  has  m.p.  173°. 
NitrophenoxymaloTuUes,  Sodium  o-,  m-  and 
p-nitrophenozides  react  with  bromo-malonic 
esters  m  benzene  or  xylene  solution  according 
to  the  equation 
N0,'C,H40Na+CXBr(C0,Y), 

=NaBr+NOa-Cp.H4-0'CX(C08Y), 
where  X=H,  Me,  Et;  Y==Me,  Et;  and  sodium 
nitrophenoxides  condense,  with  methyl  and  ethyl 
dibromomalonates  yielding  bianitrophenoxy- 
malonic  esters  (COOR),C(0'CflH4N08),  (Bis- 
choff.  Ber.  1907,  40,  3134,  3150). 

Nitromalonie  esters  and  derivatives.  Ethyl 
nitromcdonate  NO,*CH(COJSt),  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  b.p.  127710  mm.,  sp.gr.  M988  at  20°, 
1  220  at  0° ;  the  alkali  salts  are  bright  yellow 
and  probablv  have  the  isonitro  structure 
(CO,Et),C:NbOR  (Wahl,  Compt  rend.  1901, 
132,  1050 ;  cf.  Franchimont  and  Klobbie,  Rec. 
trav.  chim.  1889,  8,  283 ;  Hantszch,  Ber.  1907, 
40, 1523 ;  Curtiss  and  Kostalek,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1911,  33,  962);  methyl  nitromahnate 
NOt*CH(CO,Me)|  forms  a  crystalline  am- 
monium salt,  m.p.  166°  (Franchimont  and 
Klobbie,  Lc).    Ethyl  bromonitromaUmate 

NO,'CBr(CO,Et), 
is  a  neutral  oil,  b.p.  136°-137°/11  mm. ;    the 
methyl  ester  has  b.p.  133°/16  mm.  (Willst&tter 
and  Uottenroth,  Ber.  1904,  37, 1775). 

NUromalonamide  NO,-CH(CONH,)t,  forms 
six-sided  colourless  prisms,  m.p.  172°  (with 
decomposition).  The  potassium  salt  is  colour- 
less, but  yields  yellow  solutions  (Ruhemann  and 
Orton,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1895,  67,  1002). 
Bromonitromalonamide  NO,-CBr(CONHj)„  has 
m.p.  131°-132°  and  decomposes  on  boiling 
with  water  yielding  bromonitromethane  (Ratz, 
Monatsh.  1904.  25,  6|;^^ized  by  VJWWglC 
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Nitromalonamlide  NO,-CH(CONHPh), 

(Miohael,  Ber.  1905,  38,  22 ;  Whiteley,  Chem. 
Soc.  Proo.  1904,  93)  fonns  pale  yellow  leaflets, 
m.p.  141M42^ 

Nitromahnie  aldehyde  CH0-CH(N0,)<:;H0 
has  m.p.  60^-51  ^  For  its  condeiiBation  pro- 
ducts with  amines,  hydrazines,  and  hydroxy] - 
amines,  r.  Hill  and  Torrey,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1899,  22,  89 ;  Hill  and  Hale,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1903,  29,  263. 

Ethyl  ester  of  the  seminitrile  of  nitromalonic 
acidor  ethyl  nitrocyanaeetaie,  CN*CH(NOa)COtEt, 
yields  a  potassium  salt,  m.p.  240**  (Conrad  and 
Sohulze,  Ber.  1909,  42,  735).  Nitrocyanacetamide 
(fulminuric  acid,  q.v.)  (CN)CH(NO,)CONH,  has 
m.p.  145^  (decomp.)  ibid.  739. 

NUroeyanacetyl  eofbamide 

CN-CH(NO,)CONH-CONH, 

is  obtained  as  its  potsMium  salt  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  nitroso  compound. 

MoNltroaomalonle  aeU  and  derivatives,  iso- 
NitrosomaUmic  acid  (CO,H),C:NOH,  m.p.  120^ 
first  obtained  by  Baeyer  by  hydrolysis  of 
violurio  aoid  (Baeyer,  Annalen,  1864,  131, 
292 ;  Conrad  and  BischoflF,  Ber.  1880,  13,  596), 
is  identical  with  the  oxime  of  mesoxalio  acid 
prepared  from  mesoxalic  acid  and  hydroxyl- 
amine  (Meyer  and  MuUer,  ibid,  1883,  16,  608). 
Ethyl  iaonitrosomalonate  (C0,Et)2C:N0H  (Con- 
rad  and  BischoflF,  Ber.  1880,  13,  595),  is  a 
colourless  viscid  liquid,  b.p.  172^12  mm.,  Bp.gr. 
1-206  at  4^/0''  (Bouveault  and  Wahl,  Compt. 
rend.  1903,  137,  196) ;  or  M49  at  16''  (Conrad 
and  BischoflF,  Lc).  Meihyl  iaonitrosomaionate, 
b.p.  168^/13  mm ,  m.p.  67''  (Bouveault  and 
Wahl,  Ic),    For  oximinomaionamic  add 

COOH<:;( :  NOH)-CONH, 

m.p.  137**  (decomp.),  and  oximinomalonamidine 
CO,H-C( : NOH)-C( :  NH)NH.  (decomposes  at 
283^*),  and  allied  compounds,  v.  Wieland  and 
Baumann,  Annalen,  1912,  392,  196. 

The  Monitroso  derivatives  of  malonamide 
and  the  substituted  amides  of  malonic  acid  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  at 
0^  on  the  amide  dissolved  or  sospended  in  dry 
chloroform,  and  the  yield  is  usually  quantita- 
tive. 

MoNitrosomalonamide  and  the  alkrl  sub- 
stituted derivatives  are  colourless,  the  aryl 
substituted  derivatives  are  yellow,  or  exist  in 
two  forms  one  yellow  and  one  colourless,  ex- 
hibiting dynamic  isomerism  ;  all  the  Monitroso 
derivatives  form  crystalline  yellow  alkali  and 
silver  salts,  and  deep  violet  or  blue  ferrous  salts. 
It  is  probable  that^the  yellow  Monitroso  deriva- 
tives and  the  salts  possess  the  true  oximino 
structure 

(CONHR),C:NOH ;  (CONHR)aC:NOK 

whilst  the  colourless  Monitroso  derivatives  are 

m 

Mooximes  (CONHR), 


Kr 


/■ 


NH 


iaoNitroaomaionamide  (CONH,),C<;  | 

colourless,  m.p.  187°  (decomp.);  the  acetyl 
derivative  is  colourless,  m.p.  190^* ;  ethyl  deriva- 
tive, pale  yellow,  m.p.  IfiO^'-lSl*;    the  silver 


salt  (C0NH,),C:NOAg,2NH„  deep  yeUow 
prismatic  dystals ;  potassium  salt 

(CO-NH,),C:N-OK 

is  yellow,  and  forms  with  ferrous  sulphate  the 
ferrous  potassium  salt 

(CONH,),-C:N-OK.[(CONH,),CiN-0],Fe 

which  crystallises  in  well-defined  purple  prisms 
with  a  bronze  or  green  reflex.  The  yellow 
variety  of  Monifcrosomalonamide 

(CONH,),C:NOH 

diflFers  from  the  colourless  form  only  in  colour. 
iaoNitrosomalondwnethylamide 
/NH 
(CO-NHMe),C<^l 

m.p.  167^ ;  the  potassium  salt 

(CONHMe),C:N-OK 

is  bright  yellow ;  the  ferrous  salt 

[(CONHMe),C:NO],Fe 
is  purple. 

vBoNiirosomo^Umanilidc,  The  ttHourless  variety 
becomes  yellow  at  138°-140°  and  melts  at  141'' ; 
the  yeUow  variety  becomes  white  at  120''~122'' 
and  melts  at  HI'' ;  the  equilibrium  mixture  of 
the  two  isomerides  melts  at  124". 

iBoNitrosomalanmonophenylamide 

,NH 
NHPh<JO-C(CO-NH,)<  I 
>0 
has  m.p.  180''-181°  (decomp.). 
jaoNitro8omalo7uli-]^-U)lytamide 
(C0NH<:J7H,),C;N0H 
is  pale  yellow,  m.p.  nO^-Hl** ;    the  colourless 
isomeride  becomes  yellow  at  160*  and  melt«  at 

no^-ni". 

iBoNitrosomalonmono-p'tolylamide 
C7H/HN<X)-C(C0NH,):N0H 
is  lemon  yellow,  m.p.  183". 

iaoNitrosomalanai'04olylamide 
(CONH-C,H,),C:NOH 

is  yellow,  m.p.    Ill";  the  colourless  isomeride 
changes  to  yellow  at  75"  and  melts  at  11 1" 
Ethyl  iaonitrosomalon-o-iolylamate 

C,H/HN-CO-C(CO,Et);NOH 
is  pale  yellow,  m.p.  140"-141". 

iaoNUrosomahndi-a-naphthylamide 
(C0NH<5i.H,),C:N0H 
is  orange  coloured,  m.p.  184". 

iaoNitrosomalondi-p-naphthylamide  is  pale 
yellow,  m.p.  221";  the  acetyl  derivative  is 
colourless,  m.p.  179"  (decomp.). 

vaoNitrosomalondimethylanilide  crystallises 
with  1  mol.  methyl  alcohol 

/NH 
(CONMePh),C<^  I     ,  MeOH 

is  colourless  and  has  m.p.   109";    the  acetyl 
derivative  has  m.p.  130",  the  benzoyl  derivative 
m.p.  157"-158",  and  the  eihyl  ether  m.p.  138". 
iaoNUrosomalantetraphenylamide 

(CONPh,).C:NOH  , 

forms    pale    yellow    prisms,    m.p.  "237^^8" 
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(decomp.) ;  the  acetyl  derivativo  Ib  pale  yellow* 
m.p.  190** ;  the  bemoyl  derivative  is  colourless, 
iii.p.  176%  the  elhyl  ether  has  m.p.  164**-165*', 
(miteley,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1900,  77,  1040; 
1903,  83,  18,  24 ;  Chem.  See.  Proc.  1904,  93). 

iaoNitrowmalondiurethatie 

(CONH'COjEt),C:NOH 
m.p.  203°-204^  (Conrad  and  Schuize,  Ber.  1909, 
42,  735).  The  ammonium  salt  forms  bright 
orange  prisms,  m.p.  174°.  The  potassium  salt 
(C0^H-C0jEt)8C:N'0K,  is  bright  orange-red 
(Whiteley). 

Derivatives  of  the  semlnitiUc  of  Isonitroso- 
malonic  aoid.     Ethyl  isonitrosocyanacetate 
H0N:C(CN)CO,Et 

m.p.  133%  yields  metallio  derivatives  (Conrad 
and  Sohulze,  Ber.  1909,  42,  735). 

The  methyl  esUr  has  m.p.  123%    The  ethers 

EtON:C(CN)C02Et 

b.p.  125**-127'*  1/22-24  mm.  and 

EtON:C(CN)CO,Me 

]b.p.  121^-124^/23-25  mm.  and  the  corresponding 
benzoyl  derivative,  m.p.  131^-132%  are  described 
by  Muller  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [vii.]  1,  463). 

Isonitrosocyanacetamide  (Desoxyfulminuric 
acid)  CN-C:NOH-CONH„  m.p.  184*»  {ibid,  738). 

Isonitrosocyanaeetyl  carbamide 

HON:C(CN)CONH-CONH, 

m.p.  220**  (decomp.)  {ibid.  741). 
Isonitrosocyanaeetyl  urethane 

HON:C(CN)CONHCO,Et 

forms  white  cr3rBtal8,  m.p.  201^  (decomp.)  {ibid, 
742). 

Condensation  of  nuUonic  add  with  aldehydes. 
Malonic  acid  condenses  with  aldehydes  accord- 
ing to  the  equation 
(CO,H),CH,+OHCR=(CO,H),C:CHR+H,0 

The  methylene  malonic  acids  thus  produced 
yield  the  corresponding  alkyl  or  aryl  malonic 
acids  CH,R'CH(CO,H),  on  reduction;  and 
lose  carbon  dioxide  on  heating  to  form  the 
substituted  acrylic  acid  CHR:CH-C08H. 

The  ftwmalonic  acid  CHR[CH-CO,H)J,  is 
sometimes  obtained  when  the  aldehyde  and 
malonic  acid  are  taken  in  the  proportion  of  1 
mol.  of  the  former  to  2  mols.  of  the  latter. 

For  the  condensation  products  with  form* 
aldehyde,  see  Haworth  and  Perkin,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1898,  73,  339;  Bottomley  and 
Perkin,  ibid.  1900,  77,  294.  For  the  ethylidene, 
iaciutylidenef  iaoamyluicnef  cenanthylidene,  valery- 
lidene,  citrylidene,  furfurylidene,  crotonylidene, 
hemylidene,  and  cinnamylidene,  anisylidene, 
methylsalicylidenet  piperonylidcne  and  phenylpro- 
pionylidene  malonic  acids  and  derivatives,  see 
Kommenos,  Annalen,  1883,  218,  145;  Knoe- 
venagel,  Ber.  1898,  31,  2585;  Braun,  Monatsh. 
1896,  17,  207 ;  Riedel  and  Straube,  Annalen, 
1909,  367,  40  ;  Knoevenagel,  D.  R.  PP.  161171, 
156560,  164296,  97735  ;  \Vley,  Bull.  .Soc.  chim. 
1899,  [iii.]  21,  414  ;  Dakin,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1909, 
7,  49 ;  Rohmer,  Ber.  1898,  31,  281  ;  Riedel, 
Annalen.  1908,  361,  89;  Stuart,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1883,  43,  403  ;  1885,  47,  155  ;  1886,  49. 
360 ;  Claisen  and  Crismer,  Annalen,  218,  129 ; 
Einhom  and  Qehrenbeck,  Annalen,  1889,  253, 
374 ;    Claisen,  Ber.  1903,  86,  3664).     For  con- 


-  densation     with     afi-di-brotnopropaldehyde,     v. 
Lespieaw  (Compt.  rend.  1910,  151,  1359). 

M.  A.  W. 
BIALONYLCARBABIIDE,  BarhUuric  acid,  v, 
I  Pyrdcidins. 

MALT  V,  Bbbwing. 

MALTASE  is  the  enzyme  which  hydrolyses 
maltose  to  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  It  is 
present  in  most,  though  not  in  all,  species  of 
'  yeasts ;  those  yeasts  {e.g.  Saccharomyces  marzi- 
I  anus,  S.  exiguus  (Rees),  S.  ludivigii,  S.  satumus, 
S.  anomalus)  which  do  not  contain  maltase  are 
unable  to  ferment  maltose.  Maltase  is  found  in 
Aspergillus  niger,  Penicillium  glaucum,  and  other 
mould  fungi;  a  maltose  splitting  enzyme  is 
present  in  the  intestine  (Brown  and  Heron, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1880,  30,  393)  and  in  numerous 
other  animal  tissues  (Tebb,  J.  PhyaioL  1894, 
15,  421).  According  to  Compton  (Biochem.  J. 
'  1921,  15,  681)  it  is  present  in  the  blood  serum 
of  the  dog,  pig,  goat,  horse,  and  ox,  and  is 
absent  in  that  of  the  cat,  guinea-pig,  rabbit,  and 
man.  Maltase  is  present  in  the  solid  residue 
left  after  repeatedly  extracting  maize,  millet, 
or  buckwheat  with  water  until  the  diastase  has 
been  removed.  The  dry  powder  has  far  more 
I  powerful  enzymatic  properties  than  aqueous 
I  extracts,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the 
powders  from  dried  leaves  containing  emulsin, 
&c.,  investigated  by  Armstrong  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  1912,  85,  B,  363).  The  maltase  so  obtained 
is  stated  by  Wierehowski  (Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
1913,  56,  209,  57,  125)  to  hydrolyse  stareh  to 
dextrose  and  soluble  stareh,  no  dextrins  being 
formed  as  intermediate  products.  Maltase  is 
more  difficult  to  extract  than  invertase  ;  active 
extracts  can  only  be  obtained  from  yeast  after 
the  cells  have  been  destroyed,  or,  better,  after  a 
preliminary  drring  in  a  thin  layer  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  enzyme  is  not  liberated  on 
shaking  yeast  with  toluene  water.  Yeast  juice 
made  by  Buchner's  method  of  compression 
contains  maltase.  Brown  and  Heron  found 
aqueous  extract  of  pig*8  intestine  to  have  no 
action  on  maltose,  but  aft<er  drying  at  35®  fine 
shreds  of  the  intestine  were  active.  Using 
similar  methods  Tebb  found  most  msJtase  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine ; 
it  was  also  present  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic 
gland,  liver,  kidney,  and  in  the  pancreatic  and 
salivary  glands,  and  least  of  all  in  muscle. 
When  the  tissue  is  finely  minced  and  sufficient 
time  (several  days)  is  allowed  for  adequate 
extraction,  active  maltase  may  be  obtained  from 
fresh  tissues.    Malt  does  not  contain  maltase. 

In  preparing  maltase  solutions  for  practical 

work  it  is  alwajrs  advisable  to  devote  some 

attention  to  ascertaining  the  exact  conditions 

necessary  to  get  a  preparation  of  maximum 

activity.     The  yeast  should  be  dried  quickly 

and  in  thin  layers  at  about  25%  the  extract 

should  be  prejwred  with  suitable  distilled  water 

in  hard  glass  vessels  at  35°  or  lese,  maceration 

I  being  continued  for  not  too  lone  a  period.    The 

i  extract  should  be  filtered  quickly  and  used  at 

'  once.     Toluene  is  by  far  the  best  antiseptic  to 

employ. 

I  Maltase  is  destroyed  by  precipitation  of  the 
'  aqueous  extract  with  alcohol,  so  that  it  has  not 
'  been  possible  to  purify  it. 

Maltase  also  hydrolyses   a-methylglucoside 
I  and  other  synthetical  a*glucosides,  although  it  is 
Digitized  by  VJ WWVIC 
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without  action  on  the  isomeric  )3-glucoside8. 
Amygdalin  is  hydrolysed  by  an  enzyme  akin  to 
maltase,  present  in  some  veasts,  to  dextrose  and 
amygdonitrileglucoeide  (Fischer,  Ber.  1895,  28, 
1508).  This  action  is  due,  however,  not  to 
maltase,  but  to  amygdalase  (Caldwell  and 
Courtauld,  Proc.  Roy.  Sor.  1907,  B,  79,  360). 
Maltase  is  able  to  cause  synthetic  as  well  as 
analytic  changes  (Croft  Hill,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1898,  73,  634;  1903,  83,  578;  set  also  Bayliss, 
The  I^ature  of  Enzyme  Action,  Longmans, 
1911). 

The  optimum  temperature  of  maltase  is 
35**-40*». 

Maltase  is  destroyed  by  excess  of  alksdi, 
and  also  by  acids  of  any  marked  strength,  a 
nucleoprotein-liko  substance  being  precipitated. 
The  optimum  activity  as  measured  towards 
maltase  or  a-methyl  glucoside  takes  place  in 
solutions  which  are  just  acid,  viz.  oetween 
j9b=6*1  and  Ph"^^'^*  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  respect  it 
differs  markedly  from  invertase  (optimsJ  i)oint 
Pb=4'5).  At  this  point  maltase  is  inactive  and 
even  destroyed.  Maltase  differs  from  invertase 
also  in  that  it  is  precipitated  at  its  isoelectric 
point  and  is  adsorbed  by  kaolin,  whereas 
invertase  is  not  (c/.  MichaeUs  and  Rona,  Biochem. 
Zeitsch.  1913,  67,  70).  The  activity  of  maltase 
solutions  is  as  a  rule  increased  by  ^alysis,  and 
in  such  dialysed  solutions  the  optimum  activity 
generally  occurs  in  a  solution  of  lower  acid 
concentration.  E.  F.  A. 

MALTHA.  A  variety  of  *  mineral  tallow  '  or 
wax,  sp.gr.  0-77,  soluble  in  alcohol,  naphtha,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  said  to  be  originally  foimd  on 
the  coast  of  Finland.  It  is  white,  brittle,  and 
stains  paper  like  oil,  melts  at  a  moderate  heat, 
and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  A  simileo'  hydro- 
carbon is  met  with  in  the  oil-fields  of  California. 

BIALTODEXTRIN  v.  Dbxtrin. 

MALTOSE  V.  Carbohydrates  {ej,  Haworth 
and  Leiteh,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1919,  116,  809). 

MALVIDIN,  MALVIN  v.  Anthogyanins. 

MAMfiQN  V.  Synthetic  drugs. 

MANACCANTTE.  A  variety  of  titaniferous 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  found  in  grains  and 
small  angular  fragments  at  Manaccan  near 
Helstone,  and  other  places  in  Cornwall,  t;. 
Jlmenite;  Titanium. 

MANCHESTER  YELLOW.  DinUranaphthol 
V.  Naphthalene.  Dinitronaphthol-yellow  has 
been  used  to  artificially  colour  natural  saffron. 
To  detect  the  adulteration,  an  infusion  of  the 
matter  is  prepared,  to  which  some  tartaric  acid 
is  added.  A  hank  of  wool  is  then  dipped  in 
the  boiling  solution.  The  wool  thus  dyed  is 
washed  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
acid  afterwards  neutralised  with  ammonia.  If 
saffron  contained  any  dinitronaphthol,  the  wool 
or  the  solution  will  be  coloured  yellow,  whereas 
wool  dyed  with  a  decoction  of  genuine  saffron 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  becomes  colour- 
less (Cazeneuve  and  G.  Ginnossier,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  6,  437). 

MANDEUC  ACID  {PhenylghjcoUic  acid; 
a-phenylhydroxyacetic  acid)  C,H4-CH(OH)C0jjH. 
Discovered  by  Winkler  in  1852  in  the  emulsion 
of  bitter  almonds.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
warming  a>-dibromoacetophenone  with  dilute 
alkali  (Engler  and  Wohrie,  Ber.  1887,  2202) ;  by 
oxidising  ft>-hydroxyacetophenone  \iith  copper 
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sulphate  (Breucr  and  Zinoke,  ibid.  1880,  635) ; 
by  boiling  phenylchloracetic  acid  with  alkali 
(Spiegel,  ibid.  1881,  239);  and  by  warming 
benzoylformaldehyde  inith  alkali  (Pechmann, 
ibid.  1887,  2905 ;  Miiller  and  Pechmann,  ibid. 
1889,  2558).  It  is  best  prepared  by  shaking 
commercial  benzaldehyde  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite,  filtering  off  and 
dr3ang  the  bisulphite  compound.  This  is  then 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  the  calculated 
quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  solution  added 
with  stirring.  The  oily  mandelonitrile  soon 
separates,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with 
three  times  the  theoretical  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Pape,  Chem.  Zeit.  1890,  20,  90; 
Chem.  Fab.  vor.  Hofmann  and  Schoetensack, 
Eng.  Pat.  14886  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1896,  614  ; 
rj.  MuUer,  Arch.  Pharm.  [iii.]  2,  385,  389; 
Ber.  1872,  980;  Wallach,  Annalen,  193,  38; 
Luginin,  ibid.  139»  299;  Winckler,  ibid.  18, 
310). 

Forms  colourless  rhombic  prisms ;  m.p.  118° 
(aaisen,  Ber.  1877,  847);  sp.gr.  1-361  at 
4''/4°  (Schroder,  ibid.  1889,  1612^;  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  On* eating  the 
acid  at  200*^,  benzaldehyde  and  an  amorphous 
mass  is  obtained;  benzaldehyde,  water  and 
diphenylmaleic  anhydride  are  formed  when 
it  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air  under  re- 
duced pressure  (Bischoff  and  Walden,  Annalen, 
279,  118;  Liebig,  ibid.  18,  312).  For  the 
anhydride  of  mandelic  acid  C^^U^jb^,  v.  Stutz, 
Ber.  1911,  44,  3485.  (It  is  possible  that  this 
so-called  anhydride  is  the  lactide  CgH^O,.) 
Cf.  Denham  and  Woodhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1913,  1870.  Fuming  nitric  acids  yields  o-  and 
p-nitrophenylglycollio  acids  (Pratesi,  Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  21,  ii.  402).  Electrolysis  of  an 
aqueous  sdlution  of  the  potassium  salt  results 
in  the  production  of  hydrobenzoin  and  a  small 
quantity  of  t^ohydrobenzoin  (Walker,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1896,  1279) ;  but  according  to 
Miller  and  Hofer  (Ber.  1894,  469)  benzaldehyde, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide  are  the 
products.  By  passinff  carbonvl  chloride  into 
an  ice-cold  solution  of  the  wcii  in  pyridine  the 
bimolecular  anhydride,  m.p.  240^  is  formed 
(Einhorn  and  Pfeiffer,  Ber.  1901,  2951).  Hydro- 
gen iodide  and  phosphorus  convert  mandelic 
acid  inter  phenylacetic  acid,  and  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  140°  yields  phenvlchloracetic  acid. 
Mandelic  acid  condenses  with  phenols  in  the 

Sresence  of  73  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  to  o-hydroxy- 
iarylacetic  acid,  lactones  and  ;9-dihydroxy- 
diarylacetic  acids  (Bistrzycki  and  Flatau,  Ber. 
1895,  989 :  1897,  124) ;  v.  also  Simonis  (Ber. 
1898,  2821)  for  condensation  with  ^-naphthol, 
resorcinol*  and  orcinol.  The  nitrile  prepared  as 
above,  is  a  yellow  oil,  solidifying  at  — 10®.  The 
amide  has  m.p.  190°,  the  anilide  151°-152°,  and 
the  phenylhydrazide  182°  (Tiemann  and  Fried- 
lander,  Ber.  1881,  635 ;  Reissert  and  Kayser 
Ber.  1890,  3701  ;  Biedermann,  ibid.  1891, 
4083  ;  Bischoff  and  Walden,  Annalen,  279,  118). 
The  methyl  ester  has  m.p.  52°  (Zincke  and 
Brewer,  Ber.  1880,  636  ;  Ruhe,  ibid.  1895,  259), 
and  the  ethyl  ester  has  m.p.  34°,  b.p.  253°>255° 
(Michael  and  Jeanpr&tre,  Ber.  1892,  1684; 
Beyer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  31,  389);  m.p.  37° 
(McKenzie,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  755). 

Mandelic  acid  contains  an  as3nnmetrio 
oarbon  atom,  and  heng*g<f»nd^e^\{y^V^ 
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optically  active  isomerides.  Lewkowitsch  (Ber. 
1882,  1505;  1883,  1565,  2722)  obtained  U 
mandelic  acid  by  treating  the  inactive  acid  with 
8accharomyc€9  mipsoidevs  (Bees)  and  (i-mandelic 
acid  by  using  various  microzoa,  such  as  Pencil- 
Hum  glaucum,  &c.  Partial  resolution  of  the 
inactive  acid  has  also  been  eifected  by  means 
of  the  fractional  crystallisation  of  salts  with 
alkaloids,  such  as  quinine  and  morphine,  and 
with  active  amines  such  as  methylhydrindamine ; 
and  by  esterification  with  active  alcohols,  such 
as  menthol  and  bomeol  (McKenzie,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1899,  968;  1904,  378;  MoKenrie 
and  Thompson,  ibid.  1905,  1004;  Marck- 
wald  and  Paul,  •  Ber.  1906,  3654;  Kipping, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  416;  Findlay  and 
Hickman,  ibid,  1909,  1386).  Racemisation  is 
found  to  take  place  on  boiling  the  active  acid 
with  alkali  (Holleman,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  1898, 
17,  323;  McKenzie  and  Miiller,  Chem.  Soc. 
T^uns.  1907,  1814).  Asymmetric  syntheses 
have  been  conducted  by  McKenzie  and  Hum- 
phries {ibid.  1909,  1106)  fron)  /-menthylbenzoyl- 
formate,  ai^A  by  Rosenthaler  (Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
1908,  14,  238)  from  ({-benzaldehydecyanhydrin. 
d'  and  /-Mandelic  acids  can  also  be  prepared  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalinic  acid  (Dakin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1904,  1512;  cf.  Wohler, 
Annalen,  66,  238 ;  Walker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1903,  83,  472;  Tutin,  ibid.  1909,  663;  Feist, 
Arch.  Pharm.  248,  101  ;  Rosenthaler,  ibid. 
105).  Incomplete  hydrolysis  of  the  ethyl  ester 
by  lipciae  yields  the  d-acid,  whilst  the  ester 
remaining  is  Invorotatory  (Dakin,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proc.  1903,  161 ;  J.  Physiol.  1903,  30,  253). 

/•Mandelic  acid  has  m.p«  132*8^,  and 
[a]u~153-l°  in  water  (Walden,  Zeitsch.  physikal. 
Chem.  1895,  17,  705 ;  cf.  Lewkowitsch,  l,c. ; 
Rimbach,  Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1899,  28, 
251;  Ber.  1899,  2385).  d-Mandelic  acid  has 
m.p.  132-8^  and  [a]i,+156°  (Kipping,  Chem, 
Soc.  Trans.  1909,  416).  For  experiments  on 
the  Walden  Inversion  with  mandelic  and  phenyl- 
ohloracetic  acids,  v.  McKenzie  and  Clough, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  777. 

MANDRAGORA  ROOT.  In  1889  Ahrens 
(Annalen,  261,  312)  extracted  from  Mandragora 
root  an  alkaloid  possessing  similar  physiological 
properties  to  atropine,  and  which  he  named 
mandragorin.  Thoms  and  Wentzel  (Ber.  1898, 
31,  2031)  showed  that  the  mandragorin  of 
Ahrens  was  a  mixture  of  bases,  the  chief  of 
which  was  hyoscyamine,  and  subsequently 
isolated  another  base,  which  they  named 
scopolamine  (Ber.  1901,  31,  2031).  Hesse  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  1901,  64,  274)  further  investigated  the 
subject  and  found  that  mandmgora  root  contains 
0*36  p.c.  hffoscyamine,  0*04  p.c.  hyoscine 
{scopolamine  of  llioms  and  Wentzel),  0*01  p.c. 
ilt-hyoscyamine,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of 
a  new  base  mandragorine.  To  obtain  these 
alkaloids,  the  roots  are  powdered,  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  extracted 
with  ether  under  a  reflux  apparatus.  The 
eUiereal  solution  is  repeatedly  extracted  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  solution  being 
made  alkaline  with  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
extracted  with  chloroform.  This  operation  is 
then  repeated,  whereby  the  hyoscyamine 
remains  in  the  aqueous  solution.  The  bases 
from  the   chloroform   extract   are   neutralised 


with  hydrobromic  acid,  and  the  filtered  solution 
allowed  to  cr3rstalliBe.  The  hvdrobromides  6f 
the  bases  are  then  extracted  with  acetone, 
which  leaves  the  pure  hydrobromide  of  hyoscine 
C17H21NO4  (m.p.  194'').  The  free  base  is 
decomposed  by  baryta  into  tropic  acid  and 
oscine  CgH^NO^.  The  mother  liquors  of  the 
hyoscinehydrobromide  yield  ^-hyoscyamine  on 
addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  extraction 
with  chloroform.  On  adding  sodium  carbonate 
to  the  residual  solution,  the  ■  alkaloid 
mandragorine,  forming  a  gold  double  salt 
CisHigNOjHAuCL  is  obtained.  The  free  base 
is  decomposed  by  oaryta  into  atropic  acid,  and 
a  base  resembling  tropine. 

MAN6ANATES  v.  Mangakese. 

MANGANESE.  Svm.  Mn.  At. wt.  54-95.  (Fr. 
Manganhe;  Ger.  Mangan.)  Manganese  is  not 
found  in  the  metallic  state.  In  combination, 
especially  as  oxide,  it  is  widely  distributed.  The 
most  important  ores  are  those  corresponding  with 
the  dioxide  MnO^,  pyrolusite.  It  is  also  found  as 
the  oxides  braunUe  Mn|0|,  hausmannite  Mn^O^, 
as  hydrated  oxide  MuiO^H^O  in  manganite,  and 
associated  with  barium  oxide  in  psilomelane.  As 
sulphide  it  occurs  as  alabandite  MnS  and  hauerite 
MnS^  ;  as  carbonate  in  rhodocrosUe  or  dialogite 
MnCO,  ;  as  silicate  in  rhodonite  MnSiO,  ;  and 
tephroite  Mn|Si04.  The  former  is  of  a  beautiful 
reid  colour,  found  laigely  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  It  is  often 
present  to  a  small  extent  in  other  silicates,  and 
confers  on  them  its  colour.  The  chief  sources  of 
the  manganese  ores  are  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
Brazil,  and  India.  Smaller  quantities  are  mined 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  Turkey,  Japan, 
Qreece,  and  Hungary.  Deposits  of  mangani- 
ferous  iron  ores  ooour  in  Ouifomia  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  of  America,  Vancouver  Island, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Manganese  deposits  are  also 
worked  in  Cuba.  Manganese  is  present  in  soils, 
and  frequently  in  mineral,  particularly  chaly- 
beate, waters.  It  occurs  in  many  plants, 
especially  in  tea  and  tobacco,  and  is,  in  fact, 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Preparation. — ^Metallic  manganese  is  not 
used  in  the  arts  except  when  alloyed  with  other 
metals.  It  may  be  prepared  by  reduction  of  the 
oxide  with  carbon,  but  tne  temperature  necessary 
for  the  reduction  is  so  high  (1105^C.,  Greenwood, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  1491)  that  it  is  only 
obtained  with  difficulty  in  oniinary  furnaces. 
The  original  method  of  preparation  described 
by  John  (Gehlen's  Jour,  fur  Chem.  Phys.  3,  452) 
consisted  in  making  an  intimate  mixture  of 
finely  divided  manganous  oxide  and  carbon 
by  miixing  with  oil  and  heating,  and  exposing 
it  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible  in 
a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  The  impure 
manganese  so  obtained  was  purified  by  fusing 
under  salt  and  nitre. 

Brunner  (Annalen,  102,  330)  prepared  the 
metal  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  and 
manganese  chloride  or  fluoride  in  a  blast  furnace 
for  15  minutes.  It  mav  also  be  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  the  chloride  by  magnesium. 

Deville  obtained  the  metal  by  the  reduction 
of  the  pure  red  oxide  MugOf  by  means  of  sugar 
ohareoal  present  in  insufficient  quantity  to 
reduce  the  whole  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1850,  4G, 
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YAlenoiaiuieB  (Oompt  rend.  70,  907)  pro- 
dnoed  it  by  ndnotion  of  the  pare  oxide  with 
carbon  in  a  magnesia-lined  crucible  ms  a  hard 
and  brittle  maaa,  quicUy  oxidiaed  by  exposure 
to  air.  ^ 

Oxides  of  manganese  are  reduced  to  the 
protoxide  but  not  to  metal  by  ignition  in  hydro- 
gen. Hugo  Tamm  (Chem.  News,  26,  111) 
recommends  the  following  prooess  for  Uie  pre- 
paration on  the  laige  scale.  Two  flaxes  are 
prepared.  (1)  A  faaible  *  white '  flux  of  ground 
elaas  (free  from  lead)  63,  quicklime  184,  and 
fluorspar  l^.  (2)  Fhix  No.  1  34  parts, 'lamp- 
black 5|,  native  manganese  dioxide  of  good 
quaUtyOO}. 

The  crucibles  used  should  be  very  refractory, 
lined  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  plumbago  and  1 
part  fireclay,  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
This  casing  resists  the  action  of  the  flux  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  such  a  crucible  flux  No. 
2  is  ignited  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a  wind 
furnace  with  the  production  of  17}  parts  of 
'  Cort  manganese '  and  a  green  slag  saturated 
with  manganous  oxide.  Of  this  slag  635  parts 
are  thoroughly  mixed  with  01  parts  of  lamp- 
black (charcoal  cannot  be  used),  and  then  with 
1000  parts  of  rich  manganese  ore.  The  whole 
is  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  pressed  into  the 
crucible,  covered  with  a  piece  of  wood  to  pre- 
vent oxidation,  and  luted  down,  leaving  an 
aperture  for  the  escape  of  gases. 

The  crucible  is  next  heated  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace, at  first  gently,  until  fumes  cease  to  escape, 
and  finallv  to  whiteness,  for  several  hours.  On 
cooling,  the  manganese  is  found  as  a  coherent 
mass.  The  green  slag  may  be  used  several 
times  with  the  addition  of  a  little  white  flux  to 
increase  the  fluiditv,  provided  too  much  gangue 
be  not  present  in  the  ore. 

Operating  with  an  ore  containing  79*5  p.c. 
manganese  dioxide,  6*5  p.c.  ferric  oxide,  and 
10*5  P.O.  gangue,  the  manganese  obtained  showed 
the  following  composition:  Mn  06 "9,  Fe  1*05, 
Al  0-10,  Cii  0-05,  P  0-05,  S  0-05,  Si  085,  C  0-95. 
This  metal,  when  fused  with  one-eighth  part  of 
manganous  carbonate,  contained  Mn  99*91,  Fe 
0-05,  Si  0-015,  C  0-025. 

The  metal  is  now  almost  entirely  prepared 
either  by  reduction  bv  aluminium  by  the  Gold- 
sohmidt  method  or  by  means  of  the  electric 
furnace.  In  the  latter  method  pure  man- 
ganous oxide  is  intimately  mixed  with  carbon 
and  heated  in  an  electric  furnace,  a  current 
of  300  amperes  at  60  volts  giving  a  yield  of 
100-120  grams  of  manganese  in  5  or  6  minutes, 
"Dr  a  current  of  100  amperes  at  60  volts  giving 
the  same  amount  in  10-15  minutes.  Care 
has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  prolonged  heating, 
as  the  metal  readily  volatilises  in  the  electric 
furnace,  and  hence  considerable  loss  may 
result.  As  carbon  readily  dissolves  in  manganese 
the  metal  so  prepared  usually  contains  from 
5  to  14  p.c.  carbon,  which,  if  the  manganese  is 
volatilised,  remains  as  graphite.  By  again 
fusing  with  oxide  it  may  be  obtained  almost 
quite  free  from  carbon  and  silicon  {v,  Moissan, 
The  Electric  Furanoe). 

The  principal  use  of  manganese  in  the  arts 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  {q.v.),  where  its 
alloys  are  employed  as  a  deoxidiser  for  oarburising 
the  finished  steel  by  means  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  carbon  contained,   the   manganese 


also  conferring  improved  qualities  on  the  steel. 
Both  spiesekisen  and  foRomanganeee  are 
smelted  in  blast  furnaces  similar  to  those  used 
for  making  pig-iron.  More  basic  slags  and  a 
higher  temperature  are,  however,  employed, 
involving  a  larger  consumption  of  fuel  and 
shorter  life  f(M>  Uw  furnace  limng ;  consequent^, 
the  boshes  are  usually  completely  water- 
jacketed.  Spiegeleisen  is  manufactured  con- 
taining 10-20  p.c.  of  manganese  and  4-6  p.o. 
carbon,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  steel- 
maker. As  a  considerable  proportion  of  man- 
ganese passes  into  the  slag  (up  to  6  and  7  p.c.  in 
spiegeleisen)  allowance  hAS  to  be  made  for  this 
in  making  up  the  charge.  Ferromanganese 
containing  80  p.c.  manganese  and  more  with 
6  p,c.  carbon  is  manufactured  and  largely  used 
in  open  hearth  steels. 

Properiie^, — ^Pure  manganese  is  soft  and 
does  not  scratch  glass ;  if  it  contains  but  little 
carbon  it  mav  be  kept  in  open  vessels.  As  the 
peroentaffs  of  carbon  increases  it  becomes  more 
readily  decomposed  by  the  moisture  in  the  air 
and  small  fragments  exposed  to  the  air  become 
oxidised  in  H  hours  with  the  production  of 
hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons.  It  appears  to 
form  a  definite  carbide  Mn^G,  which  is  hard  and 
brittle,  and  rapidly  oxidises  in  air,  and  by  mois- 
ture is  decomposea  according  to  the  equation 

Mn,C+6H,0=3Mn(OH),-fCH4+H, 

equal  volumes  of  methane  and  hydrogen  being 
evolved.  This  carbide  is  probably  present  in 
solid  solution  in  the  impure  manganese,  on  which 
it  confers  its  hardness  (c/.  Ruff  and  Gersten, 
Ber.  1913,  46,  400).       . 

The  metal  has  been  obtained  ciystalline  by 
distillation  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  as  a 
pyrophoric  powder  by  gentle  ignition  of  its 
amalgam  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (Prelinger, 
Monatsh.  14,  353).  If  the  temperature  of 
ignition  is  too  high  it  is  no  longer  pyrophoric, 
and  although  paramagnetic  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures becomes  ferromagnetic  on  heating. 

The  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  and 
with  hot  sulphuric  acid  liberates  sulphur  dioxide ; 
when  used  as  an  anode  in  electrolysis  it  behaves 
normally  in  acid  and  neutral  eleotrol3rtes  but 
becomes  jxusive  in  alkaline  sulphate  or  phos- 

?hate  baths  (MiiUer,  Zeitsch.  Elektroohem.  11, 
55).    Its  sp.gr.  is  about  8. 

The  melting-point  of  a  99  p.c.  manganese 
was  found  by  Heraeus  to  be  1245*^  (Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1902,  8,  185).  According  to 
Tiede  the  melting-point  of  manganese  is  1290^ 
Other  authorities  give  1210°  to  1230°.  When 
heated  in  nitrogen  or  ammonia  a  nitride  is 
formed,  possessing  marked  magnetic  properties 
(Shukoff,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  40,  457) ; 
nitrides  of  composition  Mn,N|,  Mn,N.,  and 
Mn^N,  are  stated  to  exist  (Wedekind  and  Weit, 
Ber.  41,  3769).  From  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  by  phosphorus  the  value  27-5  has 
been  calculated  for  the  latent  heat  of  fusion 
(Schemtschusohny  and  Efremoff,  J.  Russ.  Phys. 
Chem.  Soc.  39,  777).  At  1000^"  the  metal  is 
oxidised  by  carbon  monoxide  with  formation 
of  manganous  oxide  and  carbon  (('harpy,  Compt. 
rend.  148,  560). 

Detection, — ^AU  compounds  of  manganese,  if 
strongly  ignited,  impart  an  amethyst-red  colour 
to  the  borax  bead  in  the  oxidising  flame ;   the 
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bead  can  be  rendered  colourless  by  carefal  heat- 
ing in  the  reducing  fiame.  When  heated  with 
soda  and  a  little  nitre  on  platinum  foil  a  very 
small  quantity  of  manganese  produces  a  green 
colour. 

A  very  delicate  test,  in  the  absence  of  chlor- 
ides, consists  in  heating  the  substance  or  solu- 
tion with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  a  little  lead 
peroxide.  The  manganese  is  thus  oxidised  and 
imparts  to  the  solution  the  pink  colour  of  per- 
manganic acid  (Crum). 

Minute  quantities  in  soils,  minerab,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  may  be  detected  by  incinerating, 
heating  the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  taking  up  with  water  and  addins  to 
the  filtrate  some  40  p.c.  ammonium  persulphate 
and  a  drop  of  a  2  p.c.  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate, 
when  a  pink  colour  is  developed  on  boiling. 

Tetraphenyldiaminodiphenylmethane  is  stated 
to  be  a  very  delicate  test  for  manganese  (in 
the  absence  of  copper).  The  substance  to  be 
tested  is  warmed  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
incinerated  and  the  a^hes  moistened  with  acetic 
acid.  On  warming  with  the  reagent  a  blue 
colour  is  developed.  The  same  colour  is  also 
produced  with  lead. 

Manganese  may  be  detected  in  N/10000 
solution  of  manganous  salts  by  the  red  colour 
produced  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
N/10  solution  of  potassium  periods te  (Benedict, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  34,  381). 

It  may  also  be  detected  and  estimated  bv 
adding  to  5  c.c.  of  the  solution,  3  c.c.  of  glycerol, 
and  1  c.c.  of  a  50  p.c.  solution  of  sodium  nvdrox- 
ide,  and  then  drawing  a  current  of  air  through 
the  liquid.  A  fine  ruby  colour  is  developed,  the 
intensity  of  which  is  proportional  to  the 
manganese  present,  so  that  the  test  may  be 
used  for  colorimetric  estimation  (Tarugi,  Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  36,  332). 

When  manganese  4s  present  in  its  usual 
form,   as   a   protosalt,   sulphuretted   hydrogen 

{iroduces  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  from  a&a- 
ine,  but  not  from  acid  or  neutral  solutions. 
If  ammonium  hydrogen  sulphide  is  added  to 
a  solution  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  green 
manganese  sulphide  is  precipitated.  If  the 
precipitation  takes  place  at  100",  a  dense  green 
sulphide  is  obtained,  which  can  be  easily  col- 
lected and  washed.  For  conditions  of  its  forma- 
tion, see  Fischer,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1914, 
46,  1481. 

Potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides  precipi- 
tate white  hydrated  manganous  oxide  which 
rapidly  becomes  brown  from  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen. Ammonia  produces  the  same  precipitate, 
which  is  soluble  in  excess,  especially  in  presence 
of  ammonium  chloride,  but  slowly  forms  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  brown  oxide. 

Where  the  manganese  exists  as  the  acid 
oxide,  as  in  manganates  and  permanganates,  the 
reactions  are,  different.  Alkaline  mansanates 
produce  green  solutions  which  slowly  become 
red  on  exposure  to  air,  more  rapidly  on  addition 
of  an  acid,  from  production  of  the  permanganate. 
Both  these  compounds  are  rapidly  reduced  and 
rendered  colourless  by  the  addition  of  sulphurous 
acid,  ferrous  salts,  or  other  reducing  agent. 
The  manganese  then  exists  as  a  base  and  shows 
the  usual  reactions.  All  manganates  and  per- 
manganates oxidise  hydrochloric  acid,  especially 
when  heated,  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 


Estimalum, — ^Manganese  is  usually  precipi- 
tated as  carbonate.  To  the  nearly  boiling  solu- 
tion, sodium  carbonate  is  added  drop  by  drop, 
until  precipitation  is  complete,  and  the  solution 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  subside.  It  is  washed  by  decantation 
three  times  and  finally  well  washed  on  the  filter. 
The  dried  precipitate  is  strongly  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  and  weighed  as  Mn,04,  which 
contains  7205  p.c.  of  manganese.  The  ignited 
mass  should  show  no  alkaline  reaction  with  test 
paper.  The  precipitate  of  carbonate  may  also 
be  converted  into,  and  weighed  as,  sulphate. 

A  very  delicate  method  of  estimating  small 
quantities  of  manganese,  as  in  limestones,  &c., 
has  been  devised  by  Chatard.  The  process,  as 
modified  by  Thorpe  and  Hambly  ((3hem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1888,  182),  is  as  follows:  The  solution 
should  be  ^"ee  from  chlorides,  should  contain 
between  0-004  and  0-008  gram  of  manganese, 
and  should  occupy  about  25  c.c.  To  it  is 
added  5  c.c.  concentrated  nitric  acid,  2  or 
3  grams  of  lead  peroxide,  and  10-20  c.c. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  acid  to  2  water),  and 
the  solution  gently  boiled  for  4  minutes.  The 
sides  of  the  flask  are  washed  down  to  destroy 
any  organic  matter,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for 
hau  a  minute  longer.  The  lead  sulphate  and 
excess  of  lead  peroxide  are  allowed  to  settle 
and  the  solution  is  at  once  filtered  (with  the 
aid  of  a  filter  pump  if  possible)  through  a 
plug  of  asbestos  recently  ignited  and  washed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  ia  heated 
to  60°  and  titrated  with  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonium  oxalate,  freshly  standardised  by  a 
standard  solution  of  permanganate.  It  may 
also  be  titrated  if  desired  with  sodium  arsenite, 
or  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  separation  from  other  metals  is  not 
difficult.  From  the  alkaline  earths  it  may  be 
separated  by  addition  of  hydrated  ammonium 
sulphide  to  the  nearly  neutral  solution ;  the 
sulphide  so  precipitated  is  washed  well,  redis- 
solved  in  hydrocnloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
as  above  with  sodium  carbonate. 

From  iron,  chromium,  uranium,  and  alu- 
minium, it  may  be  separated  by  digesting  the 
dilute  solution  with  freshly  precipitated  barium 
carbonate.  These  metals  are  thus  deposited  as 
hydroxides.  The  barium  is  removed  from  the 
solution  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  manganese  precipitated  as  usual. 

When  manganese  occurs  together  with  a 
large  proportion  of  iron,  as  in  iron  ores,  iron, 
steel,  &c.,  the  following  separation  is  useful. 
The  nearly  boiling  solution  of  the  substance 
in  hydrochloric  acid  or  aq^ia  regia,  which 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  organic  matter, 
is  treated  with  ammonia,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  it  becomes  much  darkened ;  weaker  am- 
monia is  then  cautiously  added  until  the  liquid 
has  become  of  a  mahogany  colour,  biit  still 
without  any  permanent  precipitate.  A  hot  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  acetate  is  then  added.  The 
precipitate  of  basic  ferric  acetate  should  be 
brick-red ;  if  it  be  dark  red,  more  ammonium 
acetate  must  be  added.  The  solution  is  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  the  granular  preci- 
pitate filtered  through  a  large  filter  paper.  The 
filter  with  the  precipitate  is  replaced  in  the 
beaker  which  still  contains  the  remaining  por- 
tions  of  the  precipi,t»^^^§.jd^(5f^jr^  in 
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hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  as  before  and 
filtered  into  the  beaker  containing  the  first  fil- 
trate. In  this  way  the  small  portion  of  man- 
ganese contained  in  the  first  iron  precipitate  is 
separated.  A  portion  of  the  second  ferric  ace- 
tate precipitate  should,  in  important  cases,  be 
boiled  with  lead  peroxide  and  nitric  acid,  when, 
if  a  trace  of  manganese  be  present,  the  liquid 
will  acquire  a  pink  colour. 

The  liquid  containing  the  manganese  may  be 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  filtered  if  neces- 
sary, and  cooled.  Suificient  bromine  is  added, 
with  frequent  shaking,  to  render  it  brown,  and 
tho  whole  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia.  The 
manganese  is  thus  precipitated  as  black  hydrated 
peroxide. 

The  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  washed  and  ignited  as  usual  to 
Mn304.  If  a  trace  of  organic  matter  be  present 
in  the  solution,  a  portion  of  the  iron  will  not  be 
precipitated  as  acetate  and  will  come  down  with 
the  manganese.  If  this  is  the  case  the  ignited 
oxide  is  redissolved  and  the  iron  precipitated  as 
acetate,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  FejQs  and  its 
weieht  d^ucted  from  that  of  the  manganese 
oxide  obtained.  In  ores  containing  lime  a 
second  precipitation  of  the  manganese  is  neces- 
sary and  where  present  cobalt  and  barium  are 
usually  carried  down  in  small  amounts  and 
should  be  looked  for  after  weighing  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

A  convenient  method  for  the  volumetric 
determination  of  manganese  ia  ores  or  alloys 
is  due  to  Volhard,  many  modifications  of 
which  have  been  described.  The  method  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  manganese  salts  in  the 
presence  of  zinc  oxide  are  quantitatively  oxidised 
to  zinc  manganite  by  means  of  potassium  per- 
manganate (3Mnd+Mn307=6Mn02).  *  The 
mod^cation  of  Fischer  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem. 
1909,  48,  751  ;  r/.  Cahen  A  Little,  Analyst, 
1911,  36,  52)  is^as  follows.  One  gram  of  the 
ore  or  alloy  ia  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in 
300  C.C.  of  water,  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  an 
emulsion  of  zinc  oxide  and  made  up  to  1  litre. 
100  o.c.  of  the  clear  solution  are  {^iluted  to 
500  c.c.  and  heated  to  boiling  after  adding  10 
grms.  of  zinc  sulphate.  One  gram  of  freshly 
ignited  zinc  oxide  is  added,  and  the  liquid 
titrated  with  N/10  permanganate,  boiling  and 
shaking  frequently  until  the  supernatant  liquid 
is  red  ;  1  c.c.  of  pure  glacial  acetic  acid  is  then 
added,  when  the  red  colour  disappears,  and  the 
titration  is  slowly  finished  with  permanganate 
in  the  hot  but  not  boiling  liquid. 

The  value  of  pyrolusite  in  generating 
chlorine  is  related  to  its  content  of  available 
oxygen,  and  this  may  readily  be  ascertained  as 
follows  :  The  well-mixed  sample  is  ground  so  as 
to  pass  through  a  200-me8h  sieve,  and  dried  at 
105*^  to  constant  weight.  0*5  gram  heated  with 
50  C.C.  of  standard  ferrous  sulphate  solution 
(90  grams  in  200  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.gr  1*84, 
and  900  o.c.  of  water)  until  dissolved,  the  solution 
diluted  to  about  150  c.c.  and  the  excess  of  ferrous 
iron  titrated  with  standard  permanganate 
solution. 

Solutions  of  manganous  sulphate  are  com- 
pletely precipitated  as  manganese  dioxide,  which 
may  be  subsequently  estimated,  when  boiled 


I  with  excess  of  ammonium  peisnlphate.  Sodium 
!  bismuthate  in  cold  nitric  acid  solution  oxidises 
.  manganous  salts  to  permanganate,  which  may 
I  then  be  titrated  ({*.  Analysis). 

AUaifs, — Iron  alloys  with  manganese  in  all 
1  proportions  {see  Ibon). 

Copper  and  manganese  yield  a  continuous 
freezing-point  curve  with  a  minimum  of  866'' 
at  66  p.c.  copper.  The  form  of  the  curve  and 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  alloys  indi- 
cate that  a  continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals 
exists,  and  that  no  compounds  are  formed. 
The  alloys  are  only  homogeneous  if  heated 
for  some  time  below  the  melting-point.  In 
appearance  the  alloys  resemble  bronzes,  and 
are  generallv  hard  and  malleable.  A  bronze — 
known  as  manganese  bronze ' — is  made  by 
adding  a  copper  manganese  alloy  to  the  molten 
bronze  and  usually  contains  from  1  to  4  p.c. 
manganese,  and  from  80  to  90  p.c.  copper.  It 
forms  a  useful,  workable  alloy,  possessing  very 
great  tenacity,  and  is  used  for  stav  bolts  on  some 
of  the  Continental  railways.  Alloys  resembling 
Grerman  silver  are  also  obtained  from  copper, 
zinc,  and  manganese. 

Brunck  describes  an  alloy  with  aluminium 
of  composition  Mn^Al,,  which  forms  in  white 
crystals  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Ber.  25, 
777).  According  to  Hindricks  (Zeitsclk.  anorg. 
Chem.  59,  414)  two  compounds  exist,  MugAl  and 
MnAlj,  both  of  which  form  mixed  crystals. 
Alloys  containing  between  ^57  and  86  p.c. 
aluminium  separate  into  two  liquid  layers. 

Alloys  with  Boron  may  be  produced  in  the 
electric  furnace  and  exhibit  magnetic  properties 
due  to  the  compound  MnB.  A  second  compound 
MnB^  probably  exists,  but  is  not  magnetic 
(Jassoneix,  Compt.  rend.  142,  1336). 

Antimonldes  may  be  produced  by  the 
*  thermit  *  method.  Bv  removal  of  excess  of 
manganese  by  means  of  dilute  acid  and  of  anti- 
mony by  chlorine,  alloys  regarded  as  MnSb  and 
MnSbt  have  been  obtained.  Both  are  magnetic 
(Wedekind,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  66,  614). 

With  Tungsten  alloys  containing  from  12  to 
60  p.c.  tungsten  have  been  obtained  by  the 
'  thermit '  method  as  hard,  brittle,  steel-grey 
ingots,  from  which  dilute  acids  dissolve  the 
manganese. 

By  the  same  method  hard  brittle  homo- 
geneous alloys  containing  from  12  to  29*6  p.c. 
molybdenum  are  obtained  (Arrivant,  Compt. 
rend.  143,  464,  94). 

Nickel  and  manganese  give  a  continuous 
freezing-point  curve  with  a  minimum  of  1030° 
at  56  p.c.  manganese.  The  addition  of  man- 
ganese decreases  the  magnetic  susceptibility  of 
nickel. 

Manganese  and  OObalt  form  a  continuous 
series  of  solid  solutions,  the  freezing-point  curve 
passing  through  a  flat  minimum  at  about  30  p.c. 
cobalt,  and  1150°.  The  crystals  obtained  are 
not  homogeneous,  but  become  more  nearly  so 
after  annealing  in  magnesia  at  1000°  for  five 
hours. 

Manganese  and  zine,  according  to  Parravano 
(Gazz.  chiro.  ital.  45,  1,  1),  form  two  alloys 
MnZn^  and  MnZn^  which  are  hard  and  brittle. 

With  silver  between  30  and  90  p.c.  manga- 
nese, two  liquids  are  formed,  and  no  solid  solu- 
tions (Hindricks). 

With  tin  compounds  SuMn,  and  SnMn  are 
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indioated  by  potential  measurements.  AUovs 
with  below  JO  atomic  p.c.  Mn  are  white  and  soft, 
above  they  become  hard  and  brittle  (Pusohin,  J. 
Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  38,  869). 

Snioldes  are  obtainable  in  the  electric 
furnace,  compounds  Mn,8i,  MnSi,  and  MnSi^ 
having  been  described.  Of  these  the  first 
forms  lustrous  prisms,  which  scratch  glass,  and 
the  second  can  scratch  topaz ;  the  sp.Kr8.  are 
6*4,  6*9,  and  5-2.  The  existence  of  these 
compounds  is  also  indicated  by  the  MnSi 
freezing-point  curve  (Doemickel,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  50,  117).  Qin  describes  also  a  compound 
Mn,iSi,  (Compt.  rend.  143,  1229). 

Phosphides  are  obtained  by  heating  manga- 
noas  chloride  and  phosphorus  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  Compounds  Mn^P,  and  Mn^P,  are 
described,  both  of  them  magnetic.  The  latter 
is  probably,  however,  an  eutectio  mixture 
(Schemschuschzy  and  Efremoff,  /.r.,  supra. 
Hilbert  and  Dieckmann  (Ber.  44,  2831)  have 
prepared  the  phosphide  MnP  as  a  black  powder. 
On  heating  it  loses  its  magnetic  properties  at 
18^  and  regains  them  on  cooung  at  26°. 

MaDganese  arsenides.  Arsenic  combines 
with  manganese  at  200*'  with  incandescence. 
The  arsenide  Mn,As  (stable  at  high  temperature) 
is  grey  and  non-magnetio.  At  TOO^-SOO^  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  the  arsenide  obtained  has 
the  composition  Mn^As,  and  is  highly  magnetic. 
The  highest  arsenide  MnAs  is  stable  only  between 
400°  and  450°,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  arsenic  chloride  on  manganese,  com- 
bination taking  place  with  incandescence  at 
600°.  It  is  highly  magnetic  (Arrivant,  7th 
Inter.  Congr.  App.  Chem.).  Hilbert  and 
Dieckmann  (Ber.  44,  2378)  find  that  the  best 
way  of  preparing  pure  arsenides  is  to  heat  the 
finely  powdered  metal  with  the  vapour  of 
arsenic  under  pressure.  The  materials  are 
introduced  into  a  bomb- tube  of  Jena  glass  and 
heated  for  several  hours  at  700°-760°.  MnAs 
could  only  be  obtained  pure  by  using  manganese 
prepared  from  the  amalgam.  It  is  a  greyish- 
lack  powder  1)  6*2.  The  freezing-point  curve 
of  a  manganese  arsenide  and  manganese  indicate 
the  existence  of  three  arsenides,  Mn,As,  MnAs, 
Mn,A8,  (Metallurgie,  8,  739).  MnAs  loses  its 
magnetic  properties  on  heating  at  40°  and  regains 
them  on  cooling  at  46°. 

Manganese  carbides.  Trimanganese  carbide 
was  prepared  by  Troost  and  HautefeuiUe  and 
re-examined  by  Moissan,  who  obtained  it  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  trimanganese  tctroxide 
with  one  quarter  its  weight  of  sugar  carbon,  in  a 
carbon  tube  closed  at  one  end,  in  an  electric 
furnace  with  a  current  of  350  amperes  and  50 
volts.  The  reaction  is  complete  in  a  few 
minutes;  sp.gr.  at  17°  6-89.  Mng-i-C( diamond) 
^MujC  develops  4-10-4  cal.  MngC+30, 
=Mn,04+C0,  develops  -f4l2-4  cal.  (Le 
Chatelier).  Water  decomposes  MnjC  with 
evolution  of  methane  and  hydrogen  in  equal 
volumes ;  dilute  acids  attack  it  with  formation 
of  liquid  hydrocarbons.  Ruff  and  Borman 
(Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1914,  88,  366)  have 
investigated  the  solubiUty  of  carbon  in  man- 
ganese in  the  carbon-resistance  vacuum  furnace, 
using  a  thermo-couple  or  Wanner  pyrometer  for 
measuring  the  temperatures.  The  solubility 
increases  from  1360°  to  1526°,  the  b.p.  of  the 
solution    under    30    mm.    pressure.     At    the 
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latter  temperature  manganese  saturated  with 
carbon  contains  7*12  p.c,  and  the  vapour 
1'94  p.c,  carbon.  Pure  manganese  boils  at 
1510°.  The  whole  of  the  carbon  in  rapidly 
cooled  alloys  is  in  the  combined  state.  The 
residue,  after  distilling  the  manganese,  contains 
graphite.  A  carbide  richer  in  carbon  than 
Mn,C  is  indicated.  Ruff  and  Gersten  also 
prepared  the  trimangano  carbide  in  a  similar 
rumace  by  heating  a  mixture  of  manganese 
and  carbon  at  1^°  for  20  minutes  under 
20  mm.  pressure.  The  manganese  used  waa 
prepared  by  the  thermit  process,  and  had  the 
composition  Mn  98*68,  Fe  0*43,  Al  0'6o,  Insoluble 
0-25,  m.p.  1239°-1242°.  The  regulus  obtained 
contained  nests  of  crystals  which,  after  separating 
admixed  carbon  by  acetylene  tetrabromide,  were 
found  to  have  the  composition  corresponding 
to  MngC.  Molecular  heat  of  formation  from 
manganese  and  graphite  12 -9:^2 -14  cal. 
(Le  Chatelier,  value  9*34  cal.)  (Ber.  46,  400). 
Both  carbides  of- iron  and  manganese  are  soft, 
so  that  the  hardness  of  aMoys  cannot  be  due  to 
their  existence  as  such,  but  is  probably  due  to 
their  solid  solutions.  When  nnely  powdered 
manganese  is  treated  with  methane  or  with  a 
mixture  of  methane  and  hydrogen  at  600°-900°, 
carbides  are  formed.  In  pure  methane,  carbides 
containing  over  20  p.c.  carbon  are  obtained. 
When  carbides  containing  8  p.c.  or  less  of 
carbon  are  treated  with  dilute  acids,  nearly  all  the 
carbon  is  evolved  as  methane,  very  little  ethylene 
and  no  acetylene  being  formed ;  with  more 
than  8  p.c.  carbon  fatty  substances  and  spongy 
carbon  is  produced.  Manganese  carbides  there- 
fore are  not  simple  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons 
like  those  of  calcium  and  aluminium  (Ber.  1913, 
46,  3429). 

M&nganese  oxides.  The  compounds  of  man- 
ganese with  oxygen  are  numerous.  The  lower 
or  manganous  oxide  MnO  is  powerfully 
basic ;  the  sequioxide  Mn^O,  is  less  basic,  the 
tetroxide  Mns04  and  the  dioxide  MnO,  are  prac- 
tioally  neutral ;  the  dioxide  occasionally  reacts 
as  a  basic  oxide,  but  at  other  times  as  an  acidic 
oxide  forming  manganiUs  of  the  type  MtMnOs, 
i.e.  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  amphoteric  oxides. 
The  highor  oxides,  however,  MnOg  and  Mn^O^, 
have  decided  acid-forming  properties  and 
produce  well-marked  series  of  salts. 

Manganous  oxide  MnO  is  prepared  by  igni- 
tion of  any  other  manganese  oxide,  or  of  the 
carbonate,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  of 
an  olive-green  colour  and  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  with  formation  of  a  brown  oxide.  Heated 
in  sulphur  dioxide  it  is  ultimately'  converted 
into  manganous  sulphate.  In  solution  in  acids 
it  forms  manganous  salts. 

Manganese  sesquioxide  Mn^O,  occurs  in 
nature  as  hraunite  in  brownish -black,  anhydrous, 
acute  octahedra  frequently  containing  silica. 
In  the  hydrated  form  it  occurs  as  manganite  in 
brilliant,  black  or  steel-grey,  rhombic  prisms. 

It  may  be  prepared  hydrated,  by  passing 
chlorine,  not  to  saturation,  through  water  in 
which  manganous  carbonate  is  suspended,  and 
removing  the  excess  of  carbonate  by  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  is  slowly  acted  on  by  dilute 
acids  yielding  either  manganic  salts  of  tervalent 
manganese,  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of 
aluminium  and  ferric  iron,  or  a  mixture  of 
manganous  salts  and  manganese  dioxide.    The 
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colour  of  the  amethyst  is  attributed  to  the  I  the  injurious  tint  produced  in  colourless  glass 


presence  of  this  oxide, 

Hanganesd  tetroxide.  Red  oxide  of  man- 
ganese Ms^*  occurs  as  haudmanniie  in  brownish- 
black  octahedra,  and  in  massive  forms.  It  is 
produced  by  heating  any  oxide  of  manganese  in 
the  air.  By  the  action  of  acids  it  yields  a  mix- 
ture of  manganous  and  manganic  salts  or  a 
manganous  salt  and  manganese  dioxide.  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of 
manganese  broion. 

Manganese  dioxide.  Peroxide  or  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  frequently  known  as  *  man- 
ganese,* MnO,. 

This  important  oxide  occurs  as  pyrohisite  in 
very  pure  iron-black  or  steel-grey,  rectangular 
rhombic  prisms  of  sp.gr.  4-8-5,  and  frequently 
massive  or  reniform,  in  radiating  fibrous 
masses,  usually  brittle.  Its  hardness  varies 
within  wide  limits,  and  it  seldom  occurs  pure, 
but  usually  associated  with  other  manganese 
ores. 

A  hydrated  variety  occurs  largely  as  pHlame- 
lane  in  amorphous,  massive,  stalactltic,  and  fre- 
quently in  botryoidal  masses,  but  never  in 
crystals.  Its  composition  is  very  variable.  It  is 
usually  found  in  the  same  localities  as  pyro- 
Insite,  frequently  in  alternate  layers  with  that 
mineral  Varvicite  and  newkirkite  are  also  hy- 
drated varieties  of  pyrolusite. 

Wad  is  an  important  earthy  vanety  pro- 


and  white  enamels  by  the  presence  of  ferrous 
compounds.  The  oxysen  convert^  the  greenish 
salt  into  the  nearly  colourless  ferric  salt,  whilst 
the  slight  pink  tint  imparted  by  the  manganese 
still  further  counteracts  the  bluish  colour.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  effect  is  due  principally 
to  the  latter  cause,  as  red  lead  and  other  oxidising 
agents  have  not  this  decolorising  power. 

Pjrrolusite  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 
dark  violet,  black,  and  metallic-like  enamels  for 
pottery  and  enamel  iron  ware.  It  is  also  added 
to  cheapen  blue  enamel  by  intensifying  the 
colour  of  cobalt^  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  a 
violet  tint.  It  has  been  used  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  manganese  black.  It  is  used  as  a 
drier  for  oils,  i.e.  a  substance  added  to  confer 
drying  properties  to  the  oils.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  driers  known,  and  is  added  in 
the  proportion  of  about  j^  lb.  to  1  cwt.  of  oil. 
The  'tackiness'  of  rubber  k  augmented  by 
small  quantities  of  manganese  oxide. 

Manganese  dioxide  may  be  prepared  arti- 
ficially oy  moderately  igniting  the  nitrate, 
boiling  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  washing 
and  gently  heating  (Berthier).  The  hydrated 
oxide  has  been  used  for  the  removal  of  iron 
from  aluminium  sulphate. 

According  to  Fremy  (Compt.  rend.  82,  1231) 
it  forms  a  definite  sulphate  on  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  solution  containing  this 


duced  by  the  decomposition  of  other  manganese  ^  under  the  name  of  manganese  peroxide  sulphate, 
minerals.    It   occurs,    generally,    in    low-lying  |  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  sulphuric  acid 


districts,  in  amorphous,  earthy,  dull  black  or 
brownish  pieces  of  very  variable  composition  | 
and  hardness.  It  frequently  contains  oxide  of  ^ 
cobalt ;  one  variety  known  as  asbolane  or  earthy  j 
cobaU  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  32  p.c.  > 
of  cobalt.  Another  variety,  lampadite,  contains  ; 
18  p.o.  of  copper  oxide.  In  addition  to  its  em-  ' 
ployment  as  a  chlorine  producer,  wad  is  used  as 
an  *  umber '  paint. 

Of  these  oxides  pyrolusite  is  the  purest  and 
contains  the  highest  percentage  of  oxygen ;  it 
has  therefore  the  greatest  commercial  value. 
At  a  red  heat  it  evolves  one-third  of  its  oxygen, 
leaving  the  red  tetroxide. 

When  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  dissolves  with  formation  of  manganous 
sulphate  and  evolution  of  half  its  oxygen.  If 
organic  matter  be  present  the  oxygen  decom- 
poses it  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Its  action  on  hydrochloric  acid  is  of  great 
im}>ortance.  The  hydrogen  of  this  acid  is  oxi- 
dised, a  portion  of  the  chlorine  thus  liberated 
comi)ines  with  the  manganese,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  set  free ; 

MnO,+4HCl=MnCl,+2H,04-CI, 

On  this  account  it  is  very  largely  used  for  the 
production  of  chlorine  and  of  bleaching  powder 

Nitric  acid  has  but  slight  action  upon  it. 
When  fiinely  divided,  sulphur  dioxide,  at  a  low 
red  heat,  ultimately  converts  it  into  manganous 
sulphate.  Pyrolusite  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity  and  is  strongly  electronegative  :  it  is 
used  as  the  depolariser  in  the  Leclanoh^  battery. 


solution  of  manganous  sulphate  is  used  as  a  mild 
oxidiser  in  anlUne  dye  manufacture.  Double 
salts  containing  MnCl4  also  exist. 

Colloidal  manganese  dioxide  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate 
on  a  solution  of  dextrose,  lievulose  or  galactose 
in  dilute  solution  of  alkali  hydroxide :  it  first 
passes  into  a  viscous  or  gel  stage,  and  subse- 
quently into  a  limpid,  colloidal  solution.  The 
colloid  is  best  formed  at  low  temperatures,  and 
the  concentrated  colloid  is  readily  coagulated  on 
warming  (Witzemann,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 
1915,  37,  1079 ;  c/.  Bredig  and  Marck,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1911,  1,  1190).  A  convenient  method  of 
preparing  it  consists  in  adding  strong  ammonia 
solution  at  the  rate  of  one  drop  every  3  minutes 
to  a  boiling  N/20  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate until  it  has  become  deep  coffee- 
coloured  and  has  lost  the  characteristic  colour 
of  permanganate  (Cuy,  J.  Phys.  Chem.  1921, 
25,  415).  Chronic  manganese  poisoning  has 
been  observed  to  occur  in  workers  handling  or 
grinding  manganese  dioxide,  or  working  in  dust 
containing  manganese  as  oxides  or  silicates 
(Chem.  Abstr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1919,  13, 
3243). 

Manganese  trioxide.  Franke  (J.  pr.  chem. 
1887,  14)  has  described  a  trioxide  MnO,;  its 
existence  has  been  confirmed  bv  Thorpe  and 
Hambly  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1888,  177).  This 
oxide  appears  to  form  a  sulphate  (MnO 8)2804 

Manganese  heptoxide  Mn^O^  is  a  highlv 
hygroscopic,  non-volatile,  reddish-brown  liquid, 
which  gradually   decomposes   on   exposure  to 

.    ^      the  air.     Its  composition  was  determined  by 

In  the  electric  furnace  it  melts  and  evolves  oxygen  Aschof!  (Pogg.  Ann.  3,  217).  These  two  oxides 
forming  the  monoxide.  It  is  used  in  con-  are  of  interest,  as  they  form  the  acid  radicles 
junction  with  other  oxides  for  producing  I  of  manganates  and  permanganates ;  thus, 
wanner  shades  in  coloured  glass  and  to  destroy    MnO,-KgO,  Mn,0,K,§l9i^ized  by  Vj^WglC 
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removed  as  iii  the  case  of  the  chJoride  by  boiling 
^  '  with    manganouB   carbonate.    Manganous   sul- 

Of  the  salts  corresponding  to  these  various  '  phate  forms  pink  crystals  with  7  mols.  of  water 
oxides,  only  two  series  are  of  practical  import-  j  very  soluble  in  water,  iusoluble  in  -  absolute 
ance,  manganous  salts,  corresponding  to  the  ,  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  calico-printing.  It  is 
monoxide,  and  manganatcs  and  permanganates,  j  also  used  as  a  drier  for  pale  oils  or  for  conversion 
in  which  manganese  acts  as  an  acid  correspond-  '  into  the  oxalate  or  borate  which  arc  also  used 


ing  to  the  tri-  and  hept-oxides. 

Manganous  chloride  MnClj  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  metallic  manganese,  I 
or  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  the  heated  car-  ' 
bonate.    In  solution,  it  is  obtained  by  dissolving  I 
the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  large  scale  it  is  usually  produced  from 
the  residual  solutions  from  the  chlorine  manu- 
factures.   This  is  first  evaporated  to  remove 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  solution  is  removed  and  precipitated  by 
sodium  carbonate.    The  i>recipitate,  which  con- 
tains manganous  carbonate  and  ferric  hydrate,  j  Manganese  linoleale  is  also  used  for  the  same 
is  washed  and  boiled  with  the  remainder  of  the  ■  purpose,  and  prepared  by  addition  of  linseed 
solution.    The  iron  in  solution  is  thus  precipi-  !  oil-soap  to  manganous  chloride, 
tated  as  hydrate,  being  replaced  by  an  equivalent  i       Manganese  sulphide  Mn,  occurs  in  nature  as 


for  the  same  purpose.  For  other  hydrates  fee 
Forcrand,  Compt.  rend.  1914,  168,  1760 ;  ibid. 
159,  12.  All  manganous  salts  are  strong 
reducing  agents. 

Maijpincse  borate,  used  as  a  drier,  is  a  salt  of 
a  faint  pink  colour,  prepared  by  adding  a  solution 
{  of  borax  to  one  of  a  manganous  salt,  washing  and 
drying  the  powder  so  obtained. 

"^  Manganese  oxalate,  also  used  as  a  drier,  is 
prepared  by  precipitation  of  a  manganese  salt 
by  a  soluble  oxalate,  or  by  the  action  of  oxalic 
acid   on   manganese   hydroxide   or   carbonate. 


quantity  of  manganese  from  the  carbonate, 
Copper,  if  present,  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving  in  solution 
manganese,  and  usually  calcium  and  other  alka- 
line earthy  metals.  Cobalt  and  nickel  may  be 
removed  by  the  addition  of  freshly  precipitated 
manganous  sulphide,  as  long  as  it  becomes 
darkened  ;  those  metals  are  then  precipitated  as 
sulphides. 

The  manganese  is  precipitated  by  means  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  washed,  dissolved  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  evaporated,  and  crystallised. 

It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  evaporating  the 
crude  solution  of  the  ore  in  acid  to  dryness, 
igniting  gently  in   a  crucible,  exhausting  the 


alahandiUp  an  almost  black  mineral  (streak 
green)  crystallising  in  the  cubic  system,  sp.gr.i-OO  • 
(artificial  variety,  403),  m.p.  1620  (Rohl).  It  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  alkaline 
sulphides  in  either  the  rose-coloured  or  green 
form  {see  under  Detection).  Manganese  sul- 
phide is  of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel.'  The  addition  of  manganese  to  steel 
containing  sulphur  prevents  red  shortness,  the 
latter  effect  being  due  to  the  solubility  of  iron 
sulphide  in  liquid  steel,  whereas  the  addition  of 
manganese  precipitates  the  sulphur  as  insoluble 
manganese  sulphide. 

Potassium  manganate  KsMn04.    This  com- 
pound is  produced  when  equal  weights  of  finely 


residue  with  water,  concentrating  and  crystal-  |  powdered  manganese  dioxide  and  caustic  potash 


lising.  It  forms  pink  deliquescent  crystals, 
containing  4  molecules  of  water,  soluble  in  two- 
thirds  their  weight  of  water  at  60°,  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

In  commerce  it  usually  occurs  as  a  rose-red, 
very  deliquescent  mass,  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness.  It  is  used  for  dyeing 
cotton  manganese- brown  or  -bronze.  The  fabric 
is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  salt  and  then 
passed  through  a  caustic  alkali,  whereby  manga- 
nous hydroxide  ia  precipitated  in  the  fibre  and 
by  subsequent  atmospheric  oxidation  becomes 
brown.  The  material  thus  treated  may  also 
be  used  for  the  subsequent  dyeing  by  aniline 
black.  The  presence  of  over  1  p.c.  calcium 
chloride  in  the  salt  renders  it  practically  useless 
for  calico-printing  and  dyeing. 

Manganous  sulphate  MnS04  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  oxide  in  sulphuric 
acid.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  black  oxide.  This  is  heated  with  about 
one-tenth  part  of  powdered  coal,  and  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  monoxide.  The  mass  is  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated,  gently  heated  to 
decompose  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  man- 
ganous sulphate  dissolved  out  by  water.  By 
another  process  the  peroxide  is  first  digested 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  carbonates, 
and  made  into  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  heated  until  the  evolution  of  oxygen  has 
ceased,  and  then  to  strong  redness,  cooled,  di- 
gested in  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and 
crystallised.     If  iron  be  still  present,  it  may  be 


are  fused  together,  a  sesquioxide  of  manganese 
being  produced  at  the  same  time.  By  the 
addition  of  potassium  nitrate  or  by  performing 
the  ignition  in  a  flat  vessel,  a  portion  of  this 
oxide  is  re-oxidised,  and  increases  the  yield  of 
manganate. 

It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  fine  green 
solution,  which,  on  evaporation  in  vacttd,  pro- 
duces green  crystals  isomorphous  with  potas- 
sium sulphate  and  chromate.  The  solution,  es- 
pecially if  dilute,  when  exposed  to  the  air  be- 
comes converted  into  the  permanganate  with 
precipitation  of  hydrated  manganese  dioxide ; 
the  liquid  passes  through  various  shades  from 
green  to  pink,  whence  its  name  of  *  mineral 
chameleon.'  In  presence  of  excess  of  alkali  this 
change  does  not  take  place.  On  the  addition  of 
free  acid,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  the  change 
is  immediate,  the  alkali  and  manganese,  instead 
of  being  liberated  as  hydrates,  being  at  onco 
converted  into  sulphates,  and  thus  losing  their 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  manganate.  Potas- 
sium manganate  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent. 
Its  general  action  in  this  respect  resembles  that 
of  the  permanganate. 

Sodium  manganate  Na,Mn04  is  largely  manu- 
factured for  disinfecting  purposes  on  account  of 
its  greater  cheapness.    - 

Barium  manganate  BaMnO,  is  formed  by 
heating  manganese  dioxide  with  barium 
hydroxide  or  carbonate  with  addition  of  barium 
nitrate.  Is  an  emerald-green  microcrystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.     Sp.gr. '<4>^.LVHa8 
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been  used  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  more 
poisonous  Schcele's  Green. 

Potassium  permanganate  KMnOf.  This  salt 
may  bo  prepared  by  the  addition  of  10  parts 
of  potash  dissolved  in  the  minimum  of  water 
to  a  mixture  of  8  parts  manganese  dioxide 
and  7  parts  potassium  chlorate.  The  solution 
is  eiraporated  to  dryness,  finely  powdered,  and 
ignited  at  a  dull  led  heat  for  about  1  hour, 
until  the  chlorate  has  become  decomposed.  The 
mass  is  boiled  with  water,  decanted,  evaporated 
rapidly  to  a  small  bulk  until  crystals  form  on 
itd  suHface,  decanted  from  the  precipitate  which 
has  fallen,  and  allowed  to  crystallise ;  1  part  of 
permanganate  is  produced  from  3  parts  of  the 
oxide  (Gregory,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  21,  312). 

It  is,  however,  usually  prepared  by  the  action 
of  an  acid  on  the  manganate. 

According  to  St&deler  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [i]  103, 
107),  90  p.c.  of  the  oxide  may  be  converted  into 
permanganate  by  first  preparing  the  manganate 
and  converting  it  into  permanganate  by  the 
addition  of  chlorine  instead  of  acid 

2K,Mn04+Cl,=2KCl+2KMn04 

The  sfilution  is  evaporated  and  the  permanga- 
nate crystallised,  leaving  the  potassium  chloride 
in  solution. 

Tessi^  du  Mothay  and  Mar6chal  prepare  it 
by  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate  to  the  man- 
ganate, according  to  the  equation 

3K^n04H-2MgS04+2H,0 

=2KMn04+2K,S04+2Mg(HO),+MnO, 

It  may  also  be  prepared  electroiytically  by 
passing  a  current  through  a  solution  of  the 
hydroxide  using  a  ferromanganese  anode  (White, 
J.  Phys.  Chem.  10,  592 ;  Wilson,  Horsch  and 
Youtz,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1921.  13,  763). 

On  the  large  scale  powdered  pyrolusite 
(96  kilos,  of  60  p.c.  ore)  is  placed  in  an  iron 
basin,  96  litres  of  potash  lye  (sp.gr.  1*5)  are 
slowly  added  with  stirring,  and  the  mixture 
is  heated  till  the  mass  is  completely  dry.  The 
stirring  is  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and  any 
large  lumps  are  broken  down  with  a  wooden 
hammer  (the  formation  of  these  lumps  is  an 
indication  of  the  favourable  working  of  the 
process).  The  operation  needs  100  kilos,  of  coal, 
lasts  12-14  hours,  and  results  usually  in  the  de- 
composition of  60-65  p.c.  of  a  natural  ore,  or 
40-45  p.c.  of  'regenerated  ore'  {see  below). 
The  product  is  ground  in  a  ball  mill,  and  is  then 
transiferred  to  pressure-heaters,  i.e.  double- 
waUed,  cast-iron  basins  with  the  interspace  filled 
with  lead.  These  are  heated  from  below  to 
260^-270°;  they  are  provided  with  stirrers 
and  with  a  circular  pipe  welded  on  to  the  lid, 
through  holes  in  which,  corresponding  with  holes 
in  the  lid,  compressed  air  is  admitted,  preferably 
heated  also  to  260''-270°.  This  operation, 
which  increases  the  yield  of  manganate,  lasts 
I0>12  hours  for  300  kilos,  of  substance.  The 
mass  is  now  dissolved  in  the  filtered  liquors  and 
wash-waters  from  the  electrolysis  and  crystallisa- 
tion of  a  previous  batch,  at  a  temperature  of 
abont  40**,  in  a  vessel  provided  with  stirrers  -f 
potassium  manganate  and  hydroxide  go  into 
solution,  and  a  certain  amount  of  manganese 
peroxide  (known  as  *  regenerated  ore ')  is  formed. 
This  is  separated  by  sedimentation,  the  liquid 
drawn    off    tluroogh    filters,    and    the    deposit 


I  washed.    The  clear  solution  (sp.gr.  about  1*4) 
is  electrolysed  in  cylindrical  iron  vessels  with 
'  conical    bottoms    fitted   with   iron   stopcocks, 
'  nickel  anodes,  and  iron  cathodes,  which  are 
I  fastened  by  glass  and  cement  to  the  bottom  of  the 
I  vessel,  being  used.     Each  cell  holds  960  litres, 
I  and  is  filled  to  within  20  cm.  of  the  rim.    The 
I  liquor  is  preferably  warmed  to  about  30*'C.,  and 
I  a  current  of  30-40  amperes  per  sq.  dcm.  used, 
i  the  voltage  being  2 -5-2 -7.    The  operation  con- 
tinues from  10-11  hours,  and  the  end  is  judged 
I  by  the  red  colour  of  a  sample  on  a  glass  rod. 
The  whole  contents,  including  any  crystals,  are 
now  poured  into  cooling  cylinders,  and  cooled — 
I  in  winter  by  cold  water,  in  summer  by  water  and 
ice ;    the  salt  is  separated  from   the  mother 
liquor  centrifugally,  and  washed  in  the  centri- 
fuge.    The  salt  is  then  dried  in  wtcvd,  and 
carefully  passed  through  a  small  ball-niill  to 
break  up  portions  that  have  caked  in  drying. 
In  this  way  a  salt  of  99  p.c.  purity  is  obtained. 
When  the  mother  liquor  (which  goes  into  the 
process  again)   has  accumulated   as  much   as 
10  p.c.  of  carbonate,  it  must  be  causticised ;  it 
is  concentrated  to  sp.gr.   1*32,  any  separated 
permanganate  or  manganese  jieroxide  removed, 
the  liquor  diluted  to  sp.gr.  1*1,  causticised  with 
lime,    and    again    concentrated    to    sp.gr.    1*5 
(Schutz,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1911,  24,  1628 ; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1911,  30,  1157). 

According  to  Desclabissac  (Dingl.  poly.  J. 
201,  58),  the  following  methods  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  sodium  manganate  and  permanga- 
nate on  the  large  scale.  (1 )  500  parts  of  soda  lye 
(45°B.)  are  evaporated  with  100  parts  potassium 
chlorate  mixed  with  180  parts  of  the  finely 
powdered  oxide,  and  ignited  in-  iron  pots  until 
quietly  fused,  cooled,  with  constant  stirring, 
again  heated  to  redness,  cooled,  and  extracted 
with  water.  (2)  12  parts  of  caustic  soda,  dis- 
solved in  58  parts  of  water  are  heated  with  12 
parts  potassium  chlorate  and  18  parts  manga- 
nese (uoxide,  until  it  begins  to  crumble;  the 
heat  is  then  increased  to  redne8s,  and  the  mass, 
after  cooling,  is  extracted  with  200-220  parts  of 
water.  (3)  To  a  fused  mixture  of  10  parts 
caustic  soda  and  1  part  nitre  are  added  6  parts 
strongly  heated  manganese  dioxide ;  the  cooled 
mass  is  ladled  out  and  extracted  as  before. 

Condy*8  fiuid  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
sodium  manganate  and  permanganate  (v.  infra). 
For  its  preparation  30  cwt.  of  soda  ash  are  con- 
verted into  caustic  soda  by  lime  ;  they  are  then 
mixed  with  7  cwt.  manganese  dioxide,  and 
ignited  in  a  shallow  vessel  at  a  dull  red  heat  for 
about  48  hours.  The  mass  is  treated  with 
water,  decanted,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
the  required  concentration.  When  the  product 
is  required  to  consist  only  of  permanganate  the 
solution  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporated  until  crystals  of  sodium  sulphate 
separate.  Sodium  permanganate  is,  however, 
much  more  difficult  to  purify  by  crystallisation 
than  the  potassium  salt  (v.  Hofmann,  Reports 
on  Chem.  Processes  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
109). 

Potassium  permanganate  forms  fine  dark 
purple  prismatic  crystals  of  greenish  metallic 
lustre,  soluble  in  19  parts  of  water  at  15°. 
Sp.gr.  2*7.  When  heated  they  decompose,  at 
200-240^ 
IOKMnO«=3K5Mn04+2K,MnO,+5MnO,+60, 
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Heated  in  hydrogen  they  ignite  and  leaTe  a 
green  mass  containing  manganese  monoxide 
and  potash. 

It  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent;  each 
molecnle  contains  five  atoms  of  *  available ' 
oxygen,  t.e.  more  than  any  other  salt.  It  is 
largely  used  as  a  disinfectant. 

When  triturated  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
it  detonates;  when  mixed  with  carbonaceous 
matters  and  many  other  reducing  agents,  and 
heated,  it  burns.  Mixtures  contaming  perman- 
ganates and  organic  substances  are  very  b^ble 
to  spontaneous  decomposition. 

The  crystals  oxidise  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  cold,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  ;  in  solu- 
tion the  same  efifect  is  produced  on  heating. 

A  solution  of  the  salt  is  rapidly  reduced  by 
sulphurous  acid,  ferrous  salts,  and  most  other 
reducing  agents ;  less  rapidly  by  organic  matter. 
The  solution  is  therefore  used  as  a  test  for  such 
substances,  and  to  estimate  their  amount. 

Solutions  of  the  salt  can  only  be  filtered 
through  asbestos  or  glass  wool,  as  they  quickly 
destroy  filter-paper. 

Zinc,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  many  other 
metals  are  oxidised  more  or  less  rapidly  by  the 
solution.  Pure  potash  has  no  action  on  perman- 
ganate, even  when  heated,  but  in  presence  of 
organic  matter  the  permanganate  is  rapidly 
reduced  to  the  green  manganate. 

On  mixing  concentrate  solutions  of  this  salt 
and  of  silver  nitrate,  a  red  crystalline  precipitate 
of  SUvsr  Permangaiiale  Ag,Mn,0,  is  produced. 
It  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  other 
permanganates.  On  mixing  with  a  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  silver  chloride  is  precipitated, 
and  Bariam  Permanganate  remains  in  solution, 
from  which  permanganic  arid  may  be  produced 
by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  falls.  On  evaporating  the  solution 
the  acid  is  obtained  as  a  brown,  crystalline,  very 
soluble  mass,  easily  decomposed  by  heat. 

Sodium  permanganate  Na^n,Og  resembles 
in  its  properties  the  potassium  salt  {v,  Hodium 
Manganate), 

Aluminium  permanganate.  Condy  (Eng. 
Pat.  1884,  10016)  patented  a  method  of  pre- 
paring this  salt  for  disinfecting  purposes.  It  is 
said  to  give  up  five-sevenths  of  its  total  oxygen 
to  reducing  agents.  The  alumina  present  would 
also  assist  in  the  precipitation  of  impurities  in 
water,  &c.  To  lOOO  parts  of  a  solution  of  alu- 
minium sulphate,  containing  one-third  its  weight 
of  the  sulphate,  is  added  53  parts  of  potassium 
permanganate,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of 
heat.  On  cooling,potas8ium  alum  crystallises  out, 
and  the  decanted  solution,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  permanganate  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  aluminium  sulphate,  is  ready  for  use. 

MAKGAHESE  BRONZE  v.  Manoanbsb;  Tin. 

MANGANESE-SPAR  v.  Rhodonite  ;  Bhodo- 
CHROSITE ;  and  Manganksi. 

MANGANIN  v.  Nickel. 

HANGANITE.  A  manganese-ore  consisting 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  MngOs'HjO  or  MnO(OH). 
It  occurs  as  weIl-develo})ed  orthorhombic 
crystals  of  prismatic  habit  and  as  columnar 
masses.  These  possess  three  perfect  cleavages  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  prism,  namely, 
one  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid  and  two 
parallel  to  the  unit  rhombic  prism.  The  colour 
is  dark  steel -grey,  with  a  sub-metallic  lustre,  and 


the  streak  is  brownish-black ;  sp.gr.  4'3,  hard- 
ness 4.  Good  crystals  are  found,  often  in  associa- 
tion with  banrtes,  at  Ilmenau  in  Thuringia, 
Ilfeld  in  the  Harz,  Granam  in  AberdeensMre, 
Bridge ville  in  Pictou  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  &c. 
The  mineral  readily  alters  to  pyrolusite  (MnO,), 
owing  to  loss  of  water  and  oxidation*  the 
material  becoming  softer  and  heavier  and  with 
a  blacker  streak.  Pseudomorphs  of  pyrolusite 
after  manganite  are  of  common  occurrence. 
Manganite  occurs  together  with  the  other  black 
oxides  of  manganese  (pyrolusite,  psilomelane, 
&c.),  but  as  an  ore  oi  manganese  it  is  less 
abundant  than  these,  L.  J.  S. 

MANGANOSITE.  Manganous  oxide,  MnO, 
crystallised  in  the  cubic  system,  and  isomor- 
phous  with  periclase  (MgO).  Small  amounts  of 
magnesia,  lime,  and  ferrous  oxide  are  also 
present  as  isomorphous  replacements.  The 
small  grains  and  octahedral  or  rhombic-dode- 
cahedral  crystals  have  a  cubic  cleavage,  and 
are  transparent  with  an  emerald-green  colour, 
but  become  black  on  exposure.  The  material 
has  a  strong  selective  absorption,  the  spectrum 
of  transmitted  light  consisting  of  a  narrow  red 
band  and  a  rather  wider  green  band.  The 
refractive  index  for  these  two  colours  is  2-16  and 
219  respectively.  Sp.gr.  618-5-36,  H.  6-7. 
The  mineral  dissolves  with  difiiculty  in  strong 
nitric  acid  to  a  colourless  solution.  It  has  been 
found  with  manganese  ores  at  L&ngban  in 
Sweden,  with  magnetite  at  Nordmark  in  Sweden, 
and  with  franklinite  and  zincite  at  Franklin  in 
New  Jersey.  Possibly  it  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  manganese  ores  than  has  hitherto 
been  recognised.  L.  J.  S. 

MANGEL-WURZEL  or  MANGOLDS.  Btia 
vulgaris  (Linn.).  A  plant  largely  grown  as  a  farm 
crop,  the  root  being  used  as  a  winter  food  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  garden 
beet-root  or  of  the  sugar-beet.  Many  varieties 
are  known,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and  colour. 
Average  composition — 


Pro- 

N  free  Crude 

Water 

tein 

Fat  extract  fibre  Ash 

Large  roots 
Medium  „ 

.  89-6 

1-3 

0-1     6-7     1-0     1-4 

.  88-0 

1-2 

01     8-7    0-9     M 

Small      „ 

.  86-6 

M 

0-1  10-6    0-8    0-9 

Large  roots  of  any  variety  are  more  watery, 
richer  in  nitrogenous  substances  and  crude 
fibre  than  small  ones ;  they  are  not  so  valuable 
for  feeding  purposes  nor  do  they  keep  so  well. 
\^en  first  harvested,  mangolds  are  not  suitable 
for  food,  especially  for  sheep,  but  after  keeping 
a  few  weeks  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  dry,  winter  food  of  all  farm  i^iimals.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  storage  appears  to  be  the 
conversion  of  nitric  nitrogen  into  amides  (Wood, 
J.  B.  Agric.  Soc.  1898). 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  mangolds 
include  much  non-proteid  material,  in  which 
betaine,  asparagine,  glutamine,  nitric  acid,  and 
ammonia  are  the  most  important.  Of  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  root,  about  48  p.c.  exists  as  true 
proteid,  from  I  to  6  p.c.  as  betaine,  about  4  p.o. 
as  ammonia,  and  from  10  to  15  p.c.  as  nitric 
acid ;  the  proportions,  however,  are  subject  to 
great  variations. 

The  nitrogen-free  extract  consists  largely  of 
sugar,  but  there  are  also  present  oxalic  add, 
citric  acid,  pectins,  and  pentosans.  ,  vjvic 
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As  an  example  of  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  mangolds  the  results  obtained  by  Pitsch 
(Landw.  Versuohs-Stat.  1892,  21,  471)  in  an 
analysis  of  the  diy  matter  ot '  Golden  Tankard  ' 
mangolds  (the  rMts  contained  86*82  p.o.  water) 
may  be  quoted — 

Fro-  Pore   Nitric  Other  K-free  Crude 

teinproteid  add     Fat     Sugar  substanoes  fibre   Ash 
8-76    4-06    0-31    0*68  6017     16-98     6-33  7-36 

The  ash  of  mangolds,  according  to  Konig, 
contains — 

Per  cent,  ot  q  ^^     ^  ^ 

matter  M       ^SM^fin^l^B 

6-44         530  16-4  41  46  08  8-4  3-1  23  8*4 

The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  but  are  very  watery  and  contain  oxalic 
acid  (3  or  4  p.c.  of  the  dry  matter).  They 
sometimes  produce  poisonous  symptoms  if  used 
in  large  quantities.  The  addition  of  about 
1  part  of  finely  divided  calcium  carbonate  to 
1000  parts  of  leaves  is  found  to  prevent  the 
}K>isonous  action  of  the  oxalic  acid.  Kellner 
gives  as  the  average  composition  of  the  leaves — 

Water    Protein  Fat  N-free  extract  Crude  fibre  Ash 
89-0        2-4      0-4  4-6  1-6        2*0 

Mangold  seeds  have  been  examined  by 
Bevarda  (Landw.  Versuchs-Stat.  1897,  49,  239). 
They  consisted  of  11*55  p.c.  of  water  and 
88*45  p.c.  of  dry  matter.  The  dry  matter 
contained — 


Protein 
12*84 


Fat     N-free  extract  Crude  fibre       Ash 
6*08  38*41  34*01         8*38 


The  ash  consisted  of — 

E,0  Na,0  CaO     MgO  Fe,0,  PgOs     SO,   SiO,    CI 
22-0    8*0    161     11*0    1*0     10*0    5*0  24*6  23 

Mangolds  reauire  a  deep,  somewhat  loamy 
soil,  an^  with  abundant  nitrogenous  manuring, 
yield  veTV  heavy  crops.     They  have  a  longer 

Seriod  of  growth  than  turnips,  and  are  less 
ependent  upon  phosphatic  manuring.  They 
are  one  of  the  few  crops  which  are  benefited  bv 
applications  of  common  salt  to  the  soil  and, 
perhaps  for  this  reason,  grow  well  on  land  near 
the  coasts.  H.  I. 

MANGO.  The  fruit  of  Mangifera  indica 
(Linn.),  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  now  grown 
in  other  tropical  countries.  It  is  eaten  raw  or 
used  for  the  preparation  of  pickles  and 
chutneys. 

Prinsen-Geerligs  (Chem.  Zeit.  1897,  21,  719) 
gives  the  following  data  : — 

Mean  The  flesh  contains 

weight  in  Flesh  Bind  Stone  (ilu-Lievu-  Sue- 

granunesp.c.  p.c.  p.c.    cose    lose    rose 

Sweet  variety  200    67    3      30    0*6    20    9*6 

Sour  variety    300    75    3       22    0*0     1*9    3*6 

The  gum  of  this  tree  was  examined  by 
Lemeland  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1904,  19,  584),  who 
found  it  to  consist  largely  of  galactose  and 
pentoses.  H.  I. 

MANG06TIN  C.^R^fi^,  a  crystalline  sub. 
stance  first  isolated  from  the  skin  of  the  mango- 
steen  fruit  by  Schmid  (Annalen,  1865,  93,  83). 
It  crystallises  in  small,  flat,  pale-yellow  needles, 
and  dissolves  in  solutions  of  allcali  hydroxides 


to  form  unstable  salts  which  are  decomposed  by 
carbon  dioxide.  Ferric  chloride  gives  with  an 
alcoholic  solution,  a  greenish-brown  coloration 
discharged  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Oxidised  by 
warm  nitric  acid  or  potassium  permanganate 
with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  other  products. 
On  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  yields 
amyl  alcohol,  acetic,  valeric,  and  benzoic  acids. 
It  contains  two  phenolic  hydroxyl  groups,  one 
methoxyl  group,  and  one  or  more  amyl  groups 
Dimdhyl  mangosiin  C„H„0„  m.p,  123°,  ob- 
tained oy  shaking  a  solution  of  mangostin  in 
dilute  potassium  hydroxide  with  methyl  sul- 
phate, forms  faintly  yellow  slender  needles 
(HUl,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1915,  107,  595). 

MANGROVE  BARK.  The  bark  of  the 
mangrove  is  exported  from  Mozambique, 
Parapat,  Ibo,  Pemba  Bay,  and  other  parts  of 
East  Africa,  mainly  to  Qermany,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States,  and  for  use  as  a  tanning 
material  It  contains  from  35  to  40  p.o.  of 
tannin. 

MANILA  ELEAII  v.  Olbo-resins. 

MANIOT  or  MANIHOT  is  the  farina  of  Mani- 
hot  tUUissima  (PohL),  formerly  known  as 
Jatropha  Manihot  (Linn.),  the  plant  which 
furnishes  tapioca.  Indigenous  to  America,  but 
also  cultivated  in  Africa  and  tronical  climates 
generally.  Maniot  is  occasionally  imported 
under  the  name  of  *  Brazilian  arrowroot.' 

HANJAK.  A  form  of  asphaltum  found  in 
Barbados  and  Trinidad.  It  melts  above  204^ 
The  principal  deposits  occur  in  Trinidad^  about 
3  miles  from  San  Fernando,  as  long  soams 
between  layers  of  clay.  Boiled  with  oil  and 
applied  in  a  liquid  state  it  affords  a  tough, 
unbreakable,  rubber-like  protective  coating, 
impervious  to  air  and  water.  It  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  rotatory  drilling  for  oil,  being 
employed  to  fill  the  joints  of  the  pipes  between 
casing-threads  and  drill  stem  heads.  As  a 
paint  it  efficiently  protects  iron  and  st«el  goods 
from  sea- water,  and  is  useful  as  a  roofing  material 
in  tropical  countries. 

MANNA.  The  concrete  juice  of  the  manna- 
ash,  FraxinM  Omus  (Linn.),  rolundefolia,  F,  o. 
attgusiifolia,  F,  fraxinaster  oxyphyUa,  F,  /. 
attstral%8,  and  F,  /.  excelsior.  The  Omua  trees 
yield  the  best  manna,  but  the  Fraxinaster  the 
greatest  quantities.  Ordinary  manna  is  pro- 
cured by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
trees  during  the  summer  and  allowing  the  sap 
to  evaporate.  Most  of  the  manna  of  commerce 
comes  from  Sicily  or  Southern  Italy.  When 
freshly  prepared,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
is  used,  to  some  extent,  as  a  food ;  but  on  keep- 
ing, it  acquires  mild  laxative  properties  and  is 
used  medicinally. 

Manna  consists  largely  of  mannitol  (9. v.),  of 
which  it  is  usually  stated  to  contain  ^om 
50  to  70  p.c,  together  with  some  invert  sugar, 
gum,  and  ash.  According  to  Tanret  (Bull.  Soc. 
chim.  1902,  27,  947),  however,  it  contains 
notable  quantities  of  two  complex  sugars,  which 
he  names  manneoteirose  and  fnanninotriose.  His 
analyses  show  ordinary  manna  to  contain 
mannitol  40-55,  lasvulose  2*5-3*4,  dextrose 
2*2-3'0,  manneotetrose  12-16,  manninotriose, 
6-16  p.c,  together  with  small  quantities  of  resin 
and  ash. 

Marogna  (Bull.  Agric  Int«U.  1915.  6,  835) 
gives  analyses  of  genuine  commercial  samples 
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of  Sicilian  manna  as  follows:  Moisture  5-11; 
mannitol  33-61 ;  reducing  sugars,  before  hydro- 
lysis, 10-16 ;  after  hydrolysis  at  100°,  26-65. 
Dry  distillation  of  manna  in  vacuS  yields  a  dense 
liquid  which  apjMirently  contains  mannitol 
anhydrides,  manmde  and  mannitan,  these  yield- 
ing mannitol  on  hydrolysis. 

Manneotetrose  C,4H4,0,i,4HgO  forms  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  melts  at  100°,  and  has  [0]^+ 150° ; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  does  not  reduce 
Barreswirs  solution,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  acetic 
acid  or  enzymes,  yielding  laevulose  and  mannino- 
triose ;  or  by  dilute  mineral  acids  into  1  mol. 
dextrose,  1  mol.  IsBvulose,  and  2  mols.  galactose. 

Manninoirioae  ^i%^tt^i%  separates  from  hot 
alcohol  in  spherical  masses,  melts  at  150°,  and 
has  [o]i>+167°.  It  reduces  Barreswil's  (Feh- 
ling^s)  solution,  slowly  ferments  with  yeast,  and 
is  hydrolysed  by  mineral  acids,  but  not  by 
enzymes. 

Among  many  other  Tcgetable  exudations 
wliich  go  by  the  name  of  *  manna  '  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

Australian  manna :  (a)  from  Jiyoporum 
pUUycarpurn  (R.  Br.)  contains  mannitol  89*6, 
sugar  3-4,  water  3*6,  ash  1*1  p.c.  (Maiden, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1894,  ii.  341). 

(6)  From  the  leaves  of  Encali/plus  dumosa 
(A.  Cunn.)  containing  susar,  inulin,  starch,  and 
gum  (Anderson,  quoted  by  Konig). 

(c)  From  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  var.  rubida, 
contains  w^ater  9*7,  ash  6*8,  melitose  68  5, 
dextrose  20*9,  sucrose  2*1,  gum  3'2,  insoluble  4*3 
p.c.  (Ebert,  Chem.  Zentr.  1908,  ii.  1874). 

Persian  manna,  from  the  leaves  and  thorns 
of  the  cameFs  thorn,  Alhagi  maurorum  (Medic.) 
containing  moisture  5*2,  ash  9*4,  chlorophyll 
and  some  gum  0*5,  sucrose  42*0,  gum  20*3, 
residue  32*0  p.c.  (E.). 

Sinai  or  Tarfa  manna,  exuding  from  punc- 
tures caused  by  an  insect.  Coccus  manniparus 
(Ehrb^.),  in  the  stems  of  Tamarix  gaUica,  var. 
mannxjera,  containing  chiefly  sugar  and  dextrin. 
Cedar  or  L^tHinon  manna,  fronrthe  branches  of 
Cedrus  lAbani  (Barrel.  Ic). 

TreheUa  manna  from  the  larval  cocoons  of  a 
beetle,  Larinus  maculaius,  living  on  the  stems  of 
Echinops  persicus  (Stev.),  containing  water  11*1, 
ash  2*6,  trehalose  17*5,  gum  27*1,  tannin,  starch, 
and  residue  44*5  p.c.  (Ebert,  loc.  cit.). 

Manna  of  olives,  a  morbid  secretion  of 
bacterial  origin  caused  by  the  attacks  of 
insects  upon  olive  trees,  contains  62  p.c.  man- 
nitol, 7*8  p.c.  reducing  sugars,  and  21*5  p.c.  of 
other  organic  matter  (Trabut,  Compt.  rend.  132, 
225). 

The  term  *  manna'  is  also  loosely  used  for 
the  seeds  of  certain  cereals,  eg,  *  Boer  manna,* 
and  *  Kaffir  manna  *  are  often  employed  as 
names  for  certain  millets.  H.  I. 

MANNHEIM  GOLD  v.  Gold,  Mannubih. 

MANNITOL,  MANNOSE,  MANNOTRIOSE  v. 
Cabbohtdbates.     Mannose    may  be  prepared  . 
from  ivory  nut  shavings  in  the  form  of  powder 
by  treatment  with  a  hot   1   p.c.   solution  of  . 
sodium  hydroxide,  followed  by  digestion  of  the  ' 
perfectly  dried  residue  with  75  p.c.  sulphuric  ! 
acid  for  6  hours,  the  solution  diluted  with  water 
boiled  for  6-8  hours,  and,  when  cold,  mixed  with 
calcium  hydroxide,  filtered,  treated  at  90°  with  ! 
decolorising  carbon,  cooled,  and,  after  adding  I 
excess  of  calcium  or  barium  carbonate,  again  ! 


filtered,  concentrated  in  vacu6^  to  a  syrup, 
poured  into  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  95  p.c. 
alcohol,  again  treated  with  decolorising  carbon 
and  again  filtered.  After  further  concentration 
in  vacuS,  the  almost  solid  masv  is  dissolved  in 
warm  glacial  acetic  acid  and  crystallisation 
assisted  by  seeding  (Horton,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  C^em. 
1921,  13,  1040;  Ciark,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1922, 
51,  1). 

MANQUETA  or  MAQUATA.  African  names 
of  a  fossil  gum-resin,  resembling  copal  gum, 
found  in  Angola,  below  the  surface  of  a  fer- 
ruginous haid  clay  or  soil,  at  a  depth  of  a  few 
inches  to  a  couple  of  feet,  often  in  pieces 
weighing  several  pounds. 

MANTLES,  GAS  v.  Gas  maktlss. 

MANURE,  ARTIFICIAL  v.  Fbbtiliskbs. 

MAPtf.  A  coarvo  starch  obtained  from 
Tahiti,  derived  from  the  fruit  of  Inocarjms 
edulis  (Forst.). 

MAPLE.  The  name  of  trees  of  the  genus  Acer, 
Some  species  are  valued  as  shade  and  timber 
trees,  whilst  one,  A.  saccharinum  (Wangenh.), 
affords  an  important  source  of  sugar  in  America 
and  Canada.  This  tree,  which  attains  a  height 
of  100  feet  with  a  trunk  of  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter, 
affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  saccharine 
sap  if  tapped  in  the  early  spring.  The  sap 
varies  in  composition,  but,  on  the  average, 
contains  from  2  to  3  p.c.  of  sucrose,  small 
quantities  of  protcids,  ash  constituents,  and 
vegetable  acids,  mainly  malic  acid.  The  flow 
of  sap  is  most  rapid  when  frosty  nights  are 
followed  by  warm  days.  The  sap  is  received 
in  buckets  and  rapidly  boiled  down  in  an  open 
pan,  the  proteid  matter  which  coagulates  being 
removed  by  skimming.  A  deposit,  often  con- 
taining calcium  malate  and  silica,  forms  on  the 
pan  bottom.  When  the  syrup  has  attained  a 
sufficient  density  it  is  run  off  and  either  pro- 
served  as  syrup,  after  filtration  or  sedimenta- 
tion, or  is  boued  down  still  further,  until  it 
solidifies  to  a  white  or  brown  mass  of  sugar  on 
cooling. 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup  are  highly  prized 
for  table  use  in  America  and  Canada,  and  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  locality  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. They  vary  considerably  in  composition 
according  to  the  method  adopted  in  their  pre- 
paration, but  generally  retain  a  characteristic 
*'  maple  *  flavour. 

Genuine  maple  sugar  is  distinguishable  from 
imitations  made  of  cane  sugar'  by  the  large 
precipitate  it  vields  with  basic  lead  acetate, 
mainly  due  to  the  malic  acid  present  {see  Winton 
and  Kreider,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1906,  28, 
1204).  For  the  results  of  an  investigation  into 
the  conditions  affecting  the  flow  of  sap  of  the 
sugar  maple,  sec  Jones,  Edson  and  Morse  (Bull. 
103,  Vermont,  Expt.  Stat.  1903).  H.  I. 

MAQUI.  The  maqui  is  a  small  evergreen 
liliaceous  shrub  {Aristotelia  Macqui,  L*H^t.), 
common  in  Chile  along  the  course  of  torrents, 
and  in  shady  mountainous  woods.  It  is  not 
cultivated,  but  grows  wild,  and  the  berries,  which 
in  Chile  are  eaten  either  fresh  or  preserved,  con- 
tain a  red  pigment,  and  are  exported  largely 
to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  wines. 

MARBLE  (Fr.  Marbre ;  Ger.  Marmor), 
Although  this  term  should  strictly  be  limited 
to  those  varieties  of  limestone  (g.v.)  which 
are  sufficiently  compact  to  receive  a  polish,  it  is 
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loosely  applied  in  trade  to  a  great  range  of  orna- 
mental stones,  including  many  which,  like  ser- 
pentine and  alabaster,  are  not  even  limestones. 
Typical  marble,  such  as  that  used  for  statuary, 
has  a  cryatallo-granular  texture,  resembling  that 
of  loaf-sugar,  whence  it  is  termed  '  saccharoidal.' 
Under  the  microscope  it  commonly  shows  an 
aggregation  of  grains  of  calcite,  exhibiting  twin- 
lamelJtt.  The  development  of  such  a  structure 
appears  to  be  due  to  that  kind  of  metamorphic 
action  which  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  termed  mar- 
morosis.  That  an  ordinary  limestone  may  be 
converted  by  the  operation  of  heat  and  pressure 
into  a  crystalline  marble  is  known  to  every  field 
geologist,  while  the  fact  has  been  confirmed 
experimentally  by  Sir  J.  Hall  (in  1805)  and 
others.  Impure  limestones,  when  altered  by 
metamorphic  processes,  are  often  rich  in  various 
crystallised  silicates,  such  as  samet,  idocrase, 
tremolite,  and  mica.  An  analysis  of  Carrara 
marble  gave:  CaCO,  9877,  MgCO,  090,  SiO, 
0-16,  Al,0,-fFejOa  0-08=99-91. 

Of  ancient  marbles,  the  most  renowned  for 
the  purposes  of  sculpture  was  the  Parian^  ob- 
tained from  the  isle  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
in  the  ^ean  sea.  The  finest  kind,  known  as 
L^chniiis,  had  a  peculiar  sparkling  grain  and  a 
warm  surface,  which  enabled  the  sculptor  to 
render  the  texture  of  skin  with  great  efifect. 
The  old  quarries  have  been  described  bv  R.  Swan 
(Brit.  Ass.  Rep.  Newcastle,  1889).  The  famous 
Penielic  marb^,  largely  used  In  Athenian  archi- 
tecture in  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  a  coarser 
material,  adapted  for  bold  sculpture  rather  than 
for  delicate  statuary.  Carrara  marble,  exten- 
sively employed  in  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Luna  marble,  and  used  by  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael,  is  a  very  fine-grained  saccharoidal 
limestone,  still  worked  with  other  varieties  at 
^rrara,  Massa,  and  Serravezza,  in  Tuscany. 

The  ancient  marbles  used  in  Italy  have  been 
studied  by  F.  Corsi  (Delle  Pietre  Antiche,  Roma. 
1833,  3rd  edit.,  1845)  and  other  antiquaries. 
GiaUo  antico  was  a  fine  yellow  marble  from 
Nnmidia,  while  Bomo  antico  was  a  homogeneous 
red  marble,  probably  from  Greece,  sometimes 
confounded  with  Porfido  rosso  antico,  a  hard  red 
porphyry  with  white  felspar  crystals,  from  Jebel 
Dokhan  in  Egypt.  Verde  antico  is  a  mixture  of 
serpentine  and  limestone  from  near  Atrax,  on 
the  Peneus,  in  Sicily,  quite  distinct  from  the 
Poffdo  verde  antico,  or  Lacedemonian  stone,  a 
febpathio  porphyry  from  Mount  Taygetus. 
Many  marbles  are  known  by  fanciful  names 
derived  from  colour,  locality,  or  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  natural  objects :  thus,  Bardiglio 
is  a  grey  or  bluish  marble  with  white  veins, 
whilst  CipoUino  is  a  white  marble  with  sreen 
veins  of  mica  or  talc.  (On  Italian  marbles  v. 
W.  P.  Jervis,  I  Tesori  Sotterranei  delF  Italia, 
voL  4,  Torino,  1889.  For  ancient  marbles 
p.  M.  W.  Porter.  What  Rome  was  Built  with, 
Oxford,  1907;  H.  W.  PuUen,  Handbook  of 
Ancient  Roman  Marbles,  London,  1894.) 

The  marbles  of  the  British  Isles  are  derived 
mainly  from  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
formations.  Plymouth  marble  occurs  in  the 
Upper  Devonian,  while  the  Great  Devon  lime- 
stone, of  Middle  Devonian  age,  has  been  worked 
as  a  marble  at  Babbacombe  and  St.  Mary 
Church.  The  Madrepore  marUen  of  Torquay 
are  largely  used  for  trivial  ornaments.     The 


Carboniferous  limestone  of  Derbyshire  has  long 
been  famous  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
marbles,  the  best  known  being  the  Encrinital 
marbles,  which  owe  their  characteristics  to  the 
embedded  remains  of  crinolds  or  *  stone  lilies.' 
Similar  encrinltic  marble  occurs  at  Dent  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  King^s  Co.,  Ireland.  Rosewood 
marble  is  a  beautiful  brown  variety  from  Ashf ord 
in  Derbyshire.  Black  marble,  such  as  is  worked 
in  Derbyshire,  Gralway,  and  Kilkenny,  usually 
emits  a  fetid  odour  when  struck,  and  loses  its 
colour  on  calcination.  W.  N.  Hartley  found 
1-48  p.c.  of  carbon  and  0*01  of  sulphur  in  the 
black  marble  of  Kilkenny  (Proc.  R.  Dub.  Soo. 
1887,  5,  486).  The  black  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  Belgium  and  France,  with  small  white 
sections  of  encrinites,  is  termed  locally  Petit 
granit, 

LumacheUa  is  an  Italian  name  for  any  shelly 
marble,  but  is  specially  applied  by  mineralogists 
to  a  Lia«sic  limestone  from  Bleiberg,  in  Carln- 
thia,  containing  the  remains  of  ammonites, 
which  by  their  brilliant  play  of  colour  resemble 
precious  opal.  An  argillaceous  limestone,  re- 
markably rich  in  dendritic  markings,  occurs  in 
irregular  masses  in  the  Rhsetic  series,  near 
Bristol,  and  has  been  polished  under  the  name 
of  Landscape  marble.  The  Ruin  marble  of 
Tuscany  is  a  soft  argillaceous  material,  found 
near  Pisa,  and  sometimes  described  as  a  kind  of 
lithomarge.  The  Ammonite  marble,  found  near 
Yeovil,  is  a  brown  Liasslc  limestone,  rich  in  the 
remains  of  ammonites.  The  oolitic  formation 
known  as  Forest  marble  takes  its  name  from 
'  Wychwood  Forest  in  Oxfordshire,  which  yields  a 
coarse  shelly  Hmestone,  occasionally  polished  as 
I  an  ornamental  stone.  The  famous  Purbeck 
I  marble,  extensively  used  in  Gothic  architecture, 
especially  for  slender  clustered  shafts,  is  a  grey 
,  fresh-water  limestone  of  Upper  Oolitic  age, 
crowded  with  paludince ;  whilst  the  Sussex 
marble  is  a  similar  shelly  limestone,  of  fresh- 
water origin,  occurring  in  bands  in  the  Weald 
clay. 

Stalagmitic  marbles  or  Onyx-marbles  (g.v.) 
consist  of  banded  layers  of  calcite  deposited 
from  solution  in  caves.  These  were  formerly 
called  alabaster,  and  are  now  often  known  as 
'  Oriental  alabaster,*  the  adjective  being  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  true  alabaster,  which  is  a 
native  form  of  calcium  sulphate  (gypsum). 
Well-known  varieties,  often  used  for  decorative 
purposes  and  small  ornamental  objects,  are 
Algerian  onyx  and  Mexican  onyx. 

Ophicalcite  is  a  name  applied  to  serpentinous 
limestones,  which  generally  display  clouded 
patterns,  due  to  the  interblending  of  a  white 
limestone  or  dolomite  with  a  green  serpentinous 
mineral.  The  *  Irish  green  *  of  architects  is  a 
rock  of  this  character  from  Ck>nnemara  in 
western  Gal  way.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the 
serpentinous  marbles  of  Anglesey,  the  eozoonal 
marble  of  Canada,  and  the  verde  antico  pre* 
viously  mentioned.  As  the  two  constituents  of 
an  ophicalcite  are  unequally  attacked  by  atmo- 
spheric agents,  such  a  rock  is  unsuited  for  use 
in  exposed  situations,  since  it  soon  weathers  to 
I  a  rough  surface. 

<        In  fact,  marble  generally  is  hardly  suitable 

■  for  outdoor  work  in  large  towns.     The  atmo- 

j  sphere   of  a  city   becomes   charged   with   the 

products  of  the  comlgigtffpjjj  55^>a^i93Wi?^ 
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add  compounds  of  Buiphur,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  attack  all  marble  monuments.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  that  marble  slabs  exposed 
in  the  churchyards  of  Edinburgh  suffer  total 
destruction  in  less  than  a  century  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edinb.  1880,  10,  518). 

A  minor  use  of  marble  is  for  the  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  soda-water  manufacture. 
In  the  United  States  about  25,000  tons  of  scrap 
marble  are  annually  ground  into  dust  for  this 
purpose. 

References, — J.  Watson,  British  and  Foreign 
Marbles,  Cambridge,  1916 ;  J.  A.  Howe,  Geologv 
of  Building  Stones,  London,  1910  ;  G.  P.  Merrill, 
Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  3rd  ed., 
New  York,  1903  ;  S.  M.  Bumham,  History  and 
Uses  of  Limestones  and  Marbles,  Boston,  188$  ; 
T.  N.  Dale,  The  Commercial  Marbles  of  Vermont, 
BulL  U.S.  GeoL  Survey,  1912,  No.  521 ;  1915, 
No.  589 ;  A.  Lee,  Marble  and  Marble  Workers, 
London,  1888;  W.  G.  Renwick,  Marble  and 
Marble  Working,  London,  1909.  L.  J.  S. 

BIAROASITE.  An  orthorhombio  form  of 
iron  disulphide  FeS„  dimorphous  with  the  cubic 
iron  pyrites  (v.  Pyiutes)  and  isomorphous  with 
mispickel  (FeAsS).  Crystals  are  not  infrequent, 
but  their  form  is  usually  much  obscured  by 
twinning,  producing  more  or  less  characteristic 
forms,  which  have  giyen  rise  to  the  names 
*  spear-pyrites '  and  *  cockscomb-pyrites.*  Stalac- 
titio  and  nodular  forms  with  an  internal  radiated 
structure  are  also  common*  The  sp.gr.,  4*8,  is 
rather  lower  than  that  of  iron  pyrit^  but  the 
hiuxlness  (H.e=6)  is  about  the  same.  The  colour 
is  pale  brass-yellow,  rather  lighter  than  that  of 
iron  pyrites  (hence  an  old  name  *  white  pyrites '), 
but  the  material  frequently  shows  a  surface 
taniish.  Marcasite  is  less  stable  than  iron 
pyrites,  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere  it  decomposes 
more  readily,  with  the  production  of  iron 
vitriol.  When  the  material  shows  no  crystal 
forms  it  is  not  always  distinguishable  from  iron 
pyritesi 

Marcasite  occurs  in  mineral  veins,  as  crystals 
and  nodules  in  the  chalk  marl  of  Kent,  in  lignite 
and  clay  at  Littmitz  in  Bohemia,  &c.  It  is 
much  less  abundant  than  iron  pyrites.  When 
found  in  large  amount  it  is  used,  like  iron 
pyrites,  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  iron  vitriol.  L.  J.  S. 

MAROASOL  V,  Syitthbtic  dbuos. 

MARO  BRANDT  OIL  v.  Fusel  oil. 

MARCTINE.  Trade  name  for  an  antithermic 
CH,-C,H4NHNH-C0NH,(1 :  3),  i.e.  methyl- 
acetamlide,  in  which  the  acetyl  nidical  is  replaced 
by  the  group  NH*CO'NH«.  For  reactions  and 
tests,  V,  Lemaire,  Rep.  Pharm.  1907,  19,  49; 
J.  Soc.  Chein.  Ind.  1907,  342. 

MARETIN  m-tolylsemicarbazide 
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Used  as  an  antipyretic,  v.  Synthetic  drugs 

MAR6ARI0  ACID  Ci,H„COOH  is  stated  to 
occur  in  the  wax  of  lichens,  and  is  obtained  by 
boiling  margaronitrile  with  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  (Becker,  Annalen,  102,  209 ;  Heintz, 
J.  1867,  366). 

MARGARINE  (American,  Oleomargarine)  is 
the  generic  term  for  butter  substitutes,  consist- 
ing either  of  a  mixture  of  animal  fats  alone. 


or  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  churned 
with  milk  to  a  butter-like  emulsion,  and  coloured 
yellow  (unless  forbidden  by  law)  with  annatto, 
methyl  orange,  &c.  During  latter  years,  with  * 
the  expansion  of  the  margarine  industry,  two 
further  kinds  of  '  maigarine '  have  been  brought 
into  commerce,  namely  (1)  margarine  made 
exclusively  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  churned 
to  an  emulsion  with  cow*s  milk,  and  (2)  mar- 
garine made  from  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  wherein 
for  cow's  milk  is  substituted  an  emulsion  made 
from  kernels  of  almonds.  Thus  the  last-named 
article  consists  exclusively  of  vegetable  products 
and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  '  nut  butter '  for 
the  use  of  vegetarians.  A  variety  of  the  last 
class  of  butter  substitutes,  no  doubt  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  their  consistence  was  too  soft, 
is  made  from  a  mixture  of  oleomargarine  and 
milk  of  almonds  (with  an  addition  of  sesam^  oil, 
where  prescribed  by  law). 

The  industry  of  butter  substitutes  owes  its 
origin  to  experiments  (induced  by  a  prize 
offered  by  the  French  Government  in  1869) 
made  by  M^ge-Mouri^,  which  were  worked  out 
to  a  manufacturing  process  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1870. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  original  margarine, 
as  made  by  M^ge-Mourite's  process,  the  animal 
fats  used  were  oleomargarine — *  oleo  oil,' — and 
(or)  neutral  lard.  Both  ingredients  must  be 
prepared  from  the  freshest  beef  fat  and  (or) 
hog-fat  respectively. 

For  the  production  of  oleomargarine,  the 
rough  fat  is  ^  removed  from  the  slaughtered 
animal  as  quickly  as  possible  and  brought 
into  the  works,  where  it  is  sorted.  The  kidney 
and  bowel  fats  are  selected,  then  carefully  washed 
with  warm  water  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
The  cleansed  fat  is  brought  immediately  into 
large,  well-aired,  artificiiHly  cooled  rooms  to 
dry  and  harden  (being  aUowed  to  hang  there 
suspended  from  tin  hooks  for  several  hours), 
or  is  immersed  in  iced  water  in  order  to  secure 
more  rapid  hardening.  The  hardened  fat  is 
then  cut  up  and  shredded  in  a  shredding  machine, 
and  finally  ground  between  rollers.  The  dis- 
integrated mass  is  introduced  into  tin-lined 
jacketed  vessels  (*  melting  kettles  ')  and  brought 
to  a  temperature  not  exo^ding  42%  this  tempera- 
ture being  maintained  by  steam  or  hot  water 
passing  through  the  jacket. 

At  this  temperature  a  portion  only  of  the 
tallow  contained  in  the  tissue  separates  on  the 
top  of  the  comminuted  rough  fat.  The  settling 
and  clearing  is  assisted  by  sprinkling  salt  over 
the  surface  of  the  melted  fat.  This  melted 
portion,  termed  *  premier  jus,*  is  run  off  into 
shallow  tin-lined  trays  arranged  in  tiers  in 
a  cooled  room,  when  the  bulk  of  the  *  stearine  * 
separates  in  a  crystalline  conditioiL  The 
crystallised  mass  in  the  tins  is  cut  up  into 
square  pieces  of  about  3  lbs.  weight  each, 
wrappea  in  canvas  cloths,  and  placed  in  hy- 
draulic or  mechanical  presses. 

For  the  best  qualities  of  margarine,  the 
*  premier  jus  '  is  remelted  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  45*'  and  allowed  once  more  to  settle 
out,  after  salt  has  been  added,  whereby  the  last 
remnants  of  membrane  and  tissue  are  precipi- 
tated. In  large  works  the  clear  fat  is  allowed  to 
run  into  wooden  vats,  in  which  it  stands  for 
from  3  to  5  days  at  a  temperature  suitable  for 
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tbe  crystallisation  of  the  '  stearine/    The  whole  | 
ia  then  Btirred  up  into  a  homogeneous  pulpy 
mass ;    this  is  wheeled  in  wooden  waggons  to 
the  presses  and  treated  as  described  already. 

The  oleomargarine,   *  oleo  oil,*  which  runs 
out  from  the  presses  formerly  constituted  the 
exclusive  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  , 
mai^rine. 

Li  some  works  the  rough  fat  from  which  the  • 
*  premier  jus  '  has  been  taken  off  (in  the  manner  ^ 
described  aboTe)  is  heated  once  more  to  about 
50°,  when  a  second  portion  of  fat  is  recovered. 
This  is  sold  as  *  secunda  jus,'  and  ia  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  inferior  kinds  of  margarine. 

Amongst  the  vegetable  oils,  cotton -seed  oil  | 
and  cotton-seed  stearine,  sesame  oil,  arachis  i 
oil,  and  recently  even  soya- bean  oil,  are  pre-  1 
ferred.  According  to  the  intended  quality  of 
the  margarine,  the  quality  of  the  cotton  oil 
varies.  In  any  case  the  cotton-seed  oil  must 
be  practically  devoid  of  free  fatty  acids,  and 
rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  the  peculiar 
flavour  characteristic  of  this  oil.  The  best  brand 
of  cotton-seed  oil  used  for  margarine  making  is 
known  under  the  name  '  butter  oil.'  Arachis  oil 
(also  olive  oil)  and  sesam^  oil  aro  used  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Euroi)e  than  in  the  United 
States.  Refined  coco-nut  oil  and  palm-kernel 
oil  are  now  incorporated  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  with  the  fat  stock  of  margarine. 

A  new  source  of  solid  fats  has  been  made 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine  by 
the  development  of  the  process  of  hydrogenating 
oil  {see  Habdekkb  Oils).  The  use  of  hydro- 
genated  oils  for  this  purpose  was  patented  by 
Deveaux  (Pr.  Pat.  468611,  1913).  In  America 
cotton-seed  oil  hardened  to  the  required  extent 
is  now  frequently  used  in  place  of  oleomargarine. 
Attempts  nave  been  made  on  the  Continent  to 
use  hydrogenated  fish  oils  in  the  manufacture 
of  margarine,  but  the  recurrence  of  the  original 
odour  renders  these  products  unsuitable.  In 
this  country  margarines  containing  hydro- 
genated oils  are,  as  yet,  only  prepared  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  for  the  use  of  bakers. 

The  oleomargarine,  *  oleo  oil '  (and  neutral 
lard)  is  mixed  in  churning  machines  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  is  consistent  with  a  semi-fluid 
condition  with  the  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  and 
with  milk. 

The  quality  of  the  resulting  product  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  and 
on  its  treatment  previous  to  its  admixture  with 
the  fats.  The  milk  may  be  either  sweet  milk 
or  sour.  Sweet  milk  is  more  difficult  to  amalga- 
mate with  the  oils  and  fats,  and  is  retained  with 
greater  difficulty  than  soured  milk,  but  the 
advantage  th^  employment  of  sweet  mUk  offers' 
ia  that  the  resulting  product  has  a  finer  taste  and 
keeps  better.  The  soured  milk  is,  however,  more 
easily  incorporated  with  the  fats  and  gives  a 
higher  yield.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  milk 
in  the  margarine  works  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  features,  just  as  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  butter-making  process  does 
in  large  dairies.  The  milk  should  be  worked  up 
as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival.  In  any  o&ae  it 
should  be  pasteurised  immediately  after  it  is 
received,  and  no  preservatives — ^not  even  salt — 
should  be  used  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of 
the  milk.  If  the  cream  has  not  been  taken  off 
before  the  milk  reaches  the  margarine  works,  it 


is  removed  (for  butter-making)  by  means  of  a 
centrifugal  machine,  &o.  The  regular  determi- 
nation of  the  fat  in  the  milk  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  proper  control  of  the  works,  but 
also  for  the  further  reason  that  it  has  not  infre- 
quently occurred  (on  the  Continent)  that  too 
much  cream  is  taken  off  by  the  seller  and 
replaced  by  sesam^  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  or  even 
by  margarine. 

The  churning  machines  consist  of  oval, 
jacketed  vessels  provided  with  one  or  two  sets 
of  stirring  and  mixing  gear.  During  the  process 
of  churning  a  constant  temperature  must  be 
maintained  by  means  of  steam  sent  through  the 
jacket  of  the  churn.  The  object  of  churning, 
besides  thoroughly  mixing  the  ingredients,  is  to 
destroy  the  tendency  of  the  oleomargarine  to 
crystallise,  and  to  pulverise  (*  atomise ')  the 
mixture,  as  it  were,  into  single  globules,  such  as 
butter-fat  forms  in  milk.  The  art  of  the  mar- 
garine maker  at  this  stage  of  the  process  consists, 
therefore,  in  carefuUy  regulating  the  inflow  of 
milk  and  fat  stock,  so  that  a  thorough  emulsion 
is  finally  obtained. 

First,  the  milk  is  put  lukewarm  into  the 
chum  and  is  mixed  up  with  a  little  cream, 
followed  hy  the  addition  of  butter  (if  any  be 
added).  When  the  mass  is  thoroughly  emulsified, 
part  of  the  oleomargarine  is  added  carefully, 
and  when  this  has  been  properly  incorporated 
with  the  emulsion,  the  oils  required  for  the 
margarine  stock  are  entered  gradually  and  only 
then  the  remaining  oleomargarine  is  mixed  in. 
At  this  stage  some  manufacturers  add  colouring 
matters.  The  steam  is  then  turned  off,  and  the 
warm  material  cooled  to  a  definite  tempera- 
ture by  cold  water  being  sent  through  the  jacket. 
In  a  process  no  longer  used  in  up-to-date 
works,  the  cooled  margarine  leaving  the  chum 
was  delivered  into  a  tank  and  disintegrated  by 
meeting  a  current  of  ice-cold  water  under  pres- 
sure. This  so-called  'wet'  method  has  been 
practically  superseded  by  the  dry  method. 

The  cooling  of  the  still  liquid  margarine  by 
running  it  off  to  a  cooled  table,  has  the  serious 
drawback  that  the  cooled  mass  is  of  uneven 
thickness,  and  hence  an  unevenly  cooled  product 
is  obtained.  This  drawback  is  avoided  by  E. 
and  H.  H.  Schou,  who  cool  the  margarine  in  a 
thin  layer,  of  a  thickness  of  about  1-1 '5  mm., 
between  two  hollow  cylinders  which  revolve  in 
opposite  directions  and  are  cooled  by  a  cold 
brine  solution. 

A  large  number  of  patents  have  been  taken 
out  for  *  homogenising '  or  *  atomising '  jn 
special  machines  the  mixture  of  tnillr  and  oik 
and  fats.  The  merit  claimed  for  these  machines 
is  that  the  product  is  more  solid  and  has  no 
*  oily  '  but  rather  *  a  nut-like  '  taste.  A  draw- 
back of  all  these  apparatus  is,  however,  that  the 
margarine  retains  more  water,  and  hence  the 
proportion  of  fat  falls  below  80  p.c.  Therefore 
in  those  countries  where  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  16  p.c.  of  water  is  prescribed  by  law, 
the  sale  of  such  margarine  would  meet  with 
difficulties. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  drawback,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  dispense  with  the  kneading 
machines,  in  which  the  excess  of  the  milk  is 
removed,  Schroeder  (D.  R.  PP.  204061  ;  204062) 
carries  out  the  blending  and  emulsifying  process 
in  three  churning  maj^|ftll^ftfr%ng^^Sn§:*iB>ve 
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the  other  and  working  in  conjunction  with  an 
*  atomiser.*  The  temperature  in  the  three  chums 
through  which  the  mixture  of  fats  and  milk 
passes  is  regulated  carefully  so  that  the  com- 
pletely emulsified  contents  of  the  lowest  chum 
can  be  discharged  on  to  a  cooled  table,  where 
the  mass  solidifies  to  a  thin  layer,  which  is 
scraped  off  by  a  tangentiaUy  acting  '  doctor/  so 
that  the  thin  solidified  film  is  curled  up  and 
discharged  into  a  waggon.  The  ingredients 
forming  the  margarine  are  mixed  (v.  infra)  in. 
the  proportion  of  80  parts  of  fats  and  oils,  16 
parts  of  milk,  and  4  parts  of  cream,  consisting 
approximately  of  one-third  of  butter-fat. 

Among  other  more  recent  types  of  emulsifiers 
mention  may  be  made  of  that  of  Silkeborg 
(Eng.  Pat.  4657  of  1914)  and  that  of  Blichfeldt 
(Eng.  Pat.  18048  of  1914),  The  former  consists 
of  a  horizontal  cylinder  surrounded  by  a  heating 
jacket,  and  containing  a  rotating  agitator,  which 
drives  the  mixture  of  milk  and  fat  against  fixed 
baffle  plates  containing  perforations,  which  effect 
fine  subdivision  of  the  mass. 

In  Blichfeldt's  apparatus  the  emulsification 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  rotating  disc  pierced 
with  slots,  which  is  mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft 
in  a  vessel  the  walls  of  which  are  close  to  the 
disc.  The  milk  is  introduced  through  the  hollow 
shaft,  whilst  the  melted  fat  is  delivered  through 
an  opening  in  a  tube  passing  across  the  vessel. 
The  use  of  those  newer  types  of  emulsifiers 
permits  of  the  process  being  carried  out  con- 
tinuously, and  thus  effecting  an  economy  in 
space,  power,  and  time. 

In  the  now  practically  obsolete  *  wet  *  method 
of  cooling  the  emulsion  water  chilled  to  a  low 
temperature  by  refrigerators  is  used  as  the  cool- 
ing medium.  Various  modifications  of  cooling 
devices  are  also  in  use.  For  example,  in  Ras- 
mus8en*s  apparatus  (Eng.  Pat.  29831  of  1913) 
the  fatty  mixture  is  distributed  on  to  a  hollow 
cylinder  which  rotates  in  cold  water,  at  a  depth 
of  about  two-thirds  its  diameter.  The  con- 
gealed fat  is  then  removed  from  the  surface  by 
means  of  scrapers  which  deposit  it  on  a  travelling 
band. 

In  the  '  dry  *  method  of  chilling  the  emulsion 
the  mixture  may  be  distributed  on  to  a  travelling 
band  which  traverses  a  current  of  cold  filtered 
ak  (Eng.  Pat.  20292  of  1911),  this  method,  how- 
ever, being  too  expensive  for  use ;  or,  as  in 
Christensen  and  Lauridsen's  process  (Eng.  Pat. 
20568  of  1912),  it  is  distributed  as  a  thin  film 
on  the  surface  of  a  rotating  cvUnder,  through 
the  interior  of  which  chilled  brine  circulates. 
In  Schou's  cooling  drum  (Eng.  Pata.  12561, 
1907,  and  1160,  1909)  brine  chilled  to  -T  is 
circulated  through  cylinders  revolving  in  oppo- 
site  directions,  and  capable  of  being  adjusted 
so  that  a  desired  thickness  of  film  can  be 
obtained.  A  similar  tyi>e  of  apparatus  has  been 
patented  by  Jurgens  (Eng.  Pat.  10868  of  1914). 
After  being  chilled  in  this  way  margarine  fre- 
quently has  a  crystalline  structure,  and  requires 
a  final  mechanical  kneading  to  give  it  the  con- 
sistence of  butter. 

Effective  emulsification  depends  upon  the 
correct  application  of  the  principles  of  colloidal 
chemistry.  For  an  outline  and  discussion  of 
these  principles  reference  may  be  made  to 
W.  Clayton's  *  Margarine'  (Longmans,  1920). 

The  solidified  margarine  is  now  kneaded  to 


a  butter-like  mass  by  meiftis  of  rollers  contained 
in  cylindrical  rotating  drums.  The  margarine  is 
thus  thoroughly  worked  through,  and  the  excess 
of  water  squeezed  out,  so  that  a  homogeneous 
mass  results.  This  is  then  salted  to  taste,  mixed 
with  a  little  colouring  matter  (if  permitted  by 
law),  and  again  submitted  to  thorough  kneading 
in  a  second  set  of  kneading  machines  of  the 
same  or  of  different  type,  in  order  to  produce 
the  required  texture  throughout  the  whole  mass. 
The  mixture  with  salt,  preservatives,  &c.,  is 
usually  effected  by  means  of  a  blending  machine. 
The  margarine  is  finally  moulded  into  lumps, 
pats,  rolls,  or  any  other  desired  shape. 

As  an  example  of  a  good  working  recipe  for 
margarine  the  formula  ofiicially  proposed  in 
1918  may  be  quoted,  \iz. :  Premier  Jus,  15; 
coconut  oU,  15 ;  palm -kernel  oil,  50 ;  arachis  oil, 
10;  and  cottonseed  oil,  10  p.c.  This  melted  at 
about  25°.  For  winter  use  the  formula  was 
modified  so  as  to  contain  30  p.c.  of  liquid  oils, 
20  p.c.  of  animal  fats,  and  50  p.c.  of  vegetable 
fats. 

The  object  of  the  margarine  maker  being  to 
render  his  product  as  closely  similar  to  butter 
as  possible,  and  to  take  away  the  *  tallowy '  or 
too  strongly  *  oily '  taste  of  the  material,  some 
manufacturers  (provided  the  law  permits)  add 
cow's  butter.  Others  add  small  quantities 
of  volatile  acids,  volatile  aldehydes,  mixed 
glycerides  containing  butyric  acid,  such  as 
aiDut3rTomonostearin  and  dicaprylomonostearin, 
or  *  butter  perfumes,*  which  consist  chiefly  of 
volatile  acids,  such  as  propionic,  butyric,  caprolc, 
and  their  ethyl  esters.  Also  coumarin  (sold  as 
an  emulsion  with  sesam^  oil)  would  fall  under 
the  head  of  *  perfumes.' 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  margarines 
prepared  from  the  best  material  and  in  an 
unobjectionable  manner  do  not  require  any  of 
these  additions.  The  latter  are  chiefly  used  in 
order  to  mask  low-grade  materials,  or  to  afford 
anal3rtica]  data,  which  may  create  a  fictitious 
impression  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  product. 

An  important  point  in  the  manufacture  is 
to  produce  margarine  which  wiU  froth  and 
*  brown  *  on  heating,  so  that  even  in  cooking 
the  margarine  may  resemble  butter.  Since  the 
property  of  butter  to  brown  and  froth  is  due  to 
casein  and  milk  sugar,  it  is  evident  that  the  more 
milk  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine, 
the  nearer  wiU  the  product  approximate  to 
butter. 

Milk  is  liberally  used  in  this  country  and  in 
America;  but  in  some  continental  countries 
where  the  law  forbids  the  addition  of  more  than 
a  strictly  limited  quantity  of  milk,  a  number  of 
patents  have  been  taken  out  {pr  substances 
which  are  credited  with  imparting  to  margarine 
the  desired  properties.  Prominent  amongst 
these  patented  products  are  casein  and  other 
proteins.  Some  patentees  claim  cholesterol 
and  cholesteryl  esters,  or  lecithin.  Lecithin  is 
now  incorporated  with  margarine  in  the  form  of 
egg  yolk,  which  is,  of  course,  cheaper  than 
lecithin. 

Vegetable  waxes  have  also  been  proposed  as 
admixtures,  and  the  use  of  beeswax  for  this 
purpose  has  even  been  patented,  although  the 
addition  of  such  substances  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  digestibility  of  the  margarine. 
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an  important  part  in  the  valuation  of  margarine. 
If  the  finished  margarine  has  not  been  worked 
sufficiently  on  the  tables,  its  consistence  may  be 
either  too  *  greasv '  or  too  *  sandy,*  ».c.  ihe  semi- 
crystalline  mass  has  not  been  properly  *  broken/ 
and  its  grain  differs  from  that  of  a  properly 
prepared  daily  butter.  Some  margarines  are 
also  finally  mixed  with  a  little  glycerin,  .or  glu- 
cose, or  sugar,  in  order  to  improve  the  texture 
or  to  give  them  a  glosay  appearance  and  also  a 
sweeter  taste.  The  addition  of  glucose  or  cane- 
sugar  must,  however,  be  considered  a  mistake, 
as  this  only  leads  to  premature  development  of 
fungus  on  the  margarine. 

The  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes  is 
differently  affected  by  legislation  in  different 
countries.  In  this  country  the  adding  of  butter 
to  margarine  in  any  proportion  was  at  first 
allowed  ;  for,  according  to  the  Margarine  Act  of 
1887,  any» '  butter '  containing  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  foreign  fat  was  looked  upon  as 
margarine.  By  the  Margarine  Clause  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899,  however,  the  maxi- 
mum proportion  of  butter-fat  in  margarine  has 
been  restricted  to  10  p.c. 

This  restriction  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Batter  and  Margarine  Act  of  1907,  and  it  has 
been  further  enacted  that  margarine  must  not 
contain  more  than  16  p.c.  of  water.  Margarine 
factories  must  be  registered,  and  be  open  to 
Government  inspection.  Prohibited  preserva- 
tives must  not  be  used,  nor  is  an  excess  of  boric 
acid  allowed.  According  to  the  same  Act 
*  manarine  '  means  *  any  article  of  food,  whether 
mixed  with  butter  or  not,  which  resembles  butter, 
and  is  not  milk-blended  butter.'  For  the  latest 
enactments  in  other  countries  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Lewkowitsch,  Chemical  Technology. 

In  the  examination  of  margarine  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Reichert-Meissl  value  constituted 
the  most  important  characteristic,  as  it  indicated 
in  the  briefest  and  surest  manner  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  contained  in  the  margarine,  either 
added  as  butter  or  originating  from  the  milk 
which  had  been  incorporated  with  the  oUs  and 
fats  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Since, 
however,  considerable  quantities  of  coconut 
oil  and  palm-kernel  oil  form  ingredients  of 
maigarines,  and  since  even  margarines  are  made 
at  present  which  consist  exclusively  of  the  last- 
named  two  fats,  without  even  an  addition  of 
cow's  milk,  the  indications  of  the  Reichert-Meissl 
value  no  longer  have  that  importance  which 
they  formerly  possessed. 

The  Polenske  value,  which  is  based  on  the 
determination  of  the  volatile  insoluble  fatty 
acids  which  distil  in  the  determination  of  the 
Reichert-Meissl  value,  affords  a  more  trust- 
worthy indication  (Analyst,  1904,  29,  154; 
1911,36,333,336).  The  method  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Knapp  (Analyst,  1910,  36,  386)  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  predominating  fatty 
acid  (lauric  acid)  of  coconut  oil  is  readily  soluble 
in  dilute  alcohol,  and  may  be  estimated  by 
titratuig  the  solution  with  standard  alkali 
•olution.  Kirschner's  extension  of  the  Reichert- 
Meissl-Polenske  method  (Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Ge- 
noasm.  1906,  9,  65)  is  essentially  an  estimation 
^the  amount  of  butyric  acid  present.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Revis  and  Bolton  (Analyst, 
/911,  30,  336)  that  b^  determining  this  value  it 
w  possible  to  ascertam  rapidly  whether  butter- 
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fat  is  a  constituent  of  a  margarine.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  Kirschner,  Reichert-Meissl 
and  Polenske  values  has  been  worked  out  by 
Bolton,  Richmond  and  Revis  (Analyst,  1912, 37, 
183),  and  more  fully  by  Cranfield  (Analyst,  1916, 
40,  339).  According  to  Richmond  (Analyst, 
1919,  44,  166),  results  agreeing  with  the  mean 
figures  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  equation 
P  =  0  26(K— 14),  where  P  and  K  represent  the 
Polenske  and  Kirschner  values  respectively. 
At  one  time  margarine  was  adulterated  with 
paraffin  wax.  The  separation  and  identification 
of  unsaponifiable  matter  in  the  fat  would  detect 
this  fraud. 

A  test  to  distinguish  between  butter  and 
margarine  is  to  examine  a  thin  layer  of  the  fat 
under  the  microscope,  using  polarised  light, 
when  margarine  showed  a  crjrstaUine  appearance 
(C.  Williams).  This  test,  however,  fails  in  the 
case  of  *  renovated '  or  '  process '  butters 
(W.  Clayton,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1917,  36, 
1205). 

On  heating  the  clear  filtered  fat  from  butter 
or  margarine  to  a  temperature'  of  about  186^ 
the  natural  butter  colour  and  vegetable  colours 
are  destroyed,  whereas  coal-tar  colours  are  not. 

For  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  vitamins 
in  butter  and  margarine  and  their  significance 
from  a  nutritional  point  of  view,  see  Cla3rton'8 
'Margarine.'  J.  L. 

MARICOL.  Trade  name  for  magnesium 
ricinoleate. 

MARINE  ACID.  Syn.  for  hydrochloric 
acid  (9. v.). 

MARINE  ANIMAL  OILS  v.  Oils. 

MARIPA  FAT.  The  fat  of  the  fruit  of  Maxi- 
miliana  [Aitalea]  Maripa  (Drude),  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  butter.  It  is  employed  in 
French  Guiana  as  a  medicinal  liniment,  and 
is  practically  identical  with  coco-nut  fat  in 
characters. 

MARJORAM,  Origanum  Majorana  (Linn.),  a 
herb  emploved  in  flavouring.  It  is  generally  used 
in  the  air-dried  state,  when  it  has  the  following 
composition : — 


Pro- 
Water  tein 

7-6     14-3 


Ethereal  X-free    Crude 
Fat      oU     extract    fibre      Ash   Sand 

6-6     1-7     35-6     22-1      9*7     34 


Commercial  dried  marjoram  often  contains 
much  sand ;  a  good  sample  should  not  contain 
more  than  14-p.c.  of  ash,  of  which  not  more  than 
3*5  or  4*0  p.c.  should  be  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  following  analyses  of  the  ash  of 
marjoram  were  made  by  Rupp  (Zeitsch.  angew. 
Chem.  1892,  681)  :— 


o.  I*  S   o    o. 


I 


,,.  ,-  ^  »   <3*  J"  5»  ^  —  o 

German    20-2  O"?  4*8  17*6  7-3   10    8*9  49  2*1  61  265 
French  .  18*3  0*7  6*7  248  61  trace  91  4*8  15  86  19*4 

(v.  Oils,  Essential).  H.  I. 

MARKASOL.  BismtUh  horophenale  (v.  Bis- 
muth, Organic  compounds  of). 

MARKING-INK  is  used  for  stamping  or 
marking  fabrics,  and  should  be  permanent,  and 
indestructible  to  the  material.  The  basis  of 
many  marking-inks  is  a  silver  salt  dissolved  in 
aqueous  ammonia  containing  a  little  gum.  This 
is  only  coloured  on  decomposition,  so  a  little 
dye    is    needful;     dark-brown    inks    contain 
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archil  and  chlorophyll^  crimson  contain  car- 
mine, whilst  copper  sulphate  is  an  ingredient 
of  blue  ink. 

Redmond*8  ink  is  made  thus :  dissolve  3  oz.  2 
drms.  silver  nitrate  and  3  oz.  sodium  carbonate 
each  in  2  pints  boiling  water,  mix,  and  collect 
the  precipitate  so  formed  on  a  filter,  wash  with 
water,  transfer  to  a  mortar,  add  10}^  drms. 
tartaric  acid,  triturate  the  whole,  and  when 
efiFervescence  has  ceased,  add  3^  oz.  of  ammonia 
(0*880),  stir  until  dissolved,  and  add  1^  oz. 
powdered  white  sugar.  Mix  1  oz.  chlorophyll 
and  1  oz.  archil  with  4  oz.  water,  add  2^  oz.  of 
acacia  gum  to  this  when  dissolved,  strain,  add  to 
the  ammoniacal  solution  and  make  up  to  20  oz. 
with  water.  This  ink,  if  carefully  prepared, 
contains  only  the  tartrate  of  silver ;  on  heating 
metallic  silver  is  left  on  the  fabric. 

An  indelible  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz, 
silver  nitrate  and  1^  oz.  of  sodium  carbonate 
separately  in  3  oz.  distilled  water;  mix  the 
solution,  collect  and  wash  the  precipitate 
with  distilled  water.  Add  160  grs.  tartaric 
acid,  dissolved  in  1  oz.  water,  to  the  pre- 
cipitate in  a  mortar,  stir  until  effervescence 
ceases,  and  then  add  2  oz.  liquid  ammonia  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate.  Mix  in  80  grs.  aniline 
black,  dissolved  in  1  oz.  boiling  water,  and  add 
5  drms.  glycerol  and  water  to  make  up  to 
8  a.  oz.  (Spon's  Workshop  Receipts,  1909,  dlO). 

Aniline  marking-ink  is  prepared  thus  :  in  two 
bottles  (1)  add  I  fl.  drm.  aniline  and  10  grs.  tolui- 
dine  to  2  fl.  drms.  mucUage  of  acacia  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  mix ;  (2)  powder 
40  grs.  oupric  sulphate,  20  grs.  ammonium 
chloride,  20  grs.  potassium  chlorate,  and  dissolve 
in  6  fl.  drms.  water ;  lastlv,  add  2  fl.  drms.  of 
thick  mucilage  and  mix.  Leave  for<2  or  3  days 
before  using.  Equal  parts  of  each  solution  are 
mixed  immediately  before  using  and  applied 
with  a  quill  pen  (Scient.  Amer.  Ency.  1903,  276). 
Single  solution  aniline  inks  are  also  made. 

An  ink  suitable  for  rubber  stamps,  as  it  dnes 
rapidly,  is  made  by  adding  15  oz.  glycerol  to  a 
solution  of  i  oz.  aniline  black  and  15  oz.  pure 
alcohol. 

To  use  silver  marking-ink  for  stamping, 
add  to  1  oz.  ink,  1  drm.  glycerol  and  1  drm. 
treacle. 

To  make  an  indelible  red  ink,  dissolve  2  oz. 
shavings  of  dry  white  curd  soap  in  1  part 
balsam  of  copaiba  by  heating,  add  sufficient 
vermilion  and  stir  occasionally  until  cold. 

Indian-inks  are  used  for  marking. 

An  ink  suitable  for  labels  which  cannot  be 
bleached  is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
pyrogallol  and  iron  sulphate.  The  label  is 
varnished  when  dry  (Hiscox,  Receipts,  1907, 
407). 

The  juice  of  the  banana  and  of  the  marking- 
nut  have  to  some  extent  the  properties  of 
marking-ink,  but  no  practical  method  of  pre- 
paring them  for  sale  has  been  developed. 

MARL  (Ger.  Mergel),  a  name  properly  re- 
stricted to  calcareous  clays,  but  frequently 
extended  so  as  to  include  any  clay  which, 
when  dry,  is  readily  friable.  Thus  the  Keuper 
or  New  Red  Marls,  of  Triassic  age,  often  contain 
little  or  no  calcium  carbonate.  An  analysis 
of  a  red  Keuper  marl,  from  Worcester,  by 
Voelcker,  yielded  4*85  p.c.  of  lime.  The  typical 
marls  are  soft,  earthy,  and  of  a  white,  grey,  or 


brownish  colour.  Many  of  them  disintegrate 
in  water;  and  they  are  readily  attacked  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Marls  have  been  used  for  ages  by 
agriculturists  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
certain  lands,  the  material  for  *  marling '  being 
systematically  dug  from  *  marl  pits.'  Since  a 
marl  is  a  calcareous  clay,  it  may  obviously  paas 
into  an  argillaceous  limestone ;  the  chalk-marl 
is  a  rock  of  this  kind.  When  a  marl  becomes 
indurated  it  is  often  known  as  marlstone  or 
marl-rock,  and  the  hard  beds  of  the  Middle  Lias, 
which  in  Yorkshire  yield  the  Cleveland  iron  ore, 
are  recognised  by  geologists  as  the  *  marlstone.* 
A  laminated  variety  of  hardened  marl  is  termed 
marl-slate,  which  readily  passes  into  a  calcareous 
shale.  The  marl-slate  occuxring  in  the  Permian 
series  in  the  north  of  England  is  equivalent  to 
the  German  KupfetMhiefer,  a  bituminous  marly 
shale,  containing  copper  ore.  The  ^heU-marl 
found  at  the  bottom  of  certain  lakes,  especially 
in  Scotland,  is  a  calcareous  ooze,  consisting 
litfgely  of  organio  remains. .  L.  J.  S. 

MARMATTTE  v,  Ziko-blbndb. 

HARRUBIDf  V,  MABBUBitTic. 

VLARBJJBUJIA^HorehoundyHoarhound.  {Mar- 
rube  blanc,  Fr. ;  AndomkratU,  Ger.)  Horehound 
has  been  employed  for  its  mild  tonic,  stimulant, 
and  laxative  properties,  especially  in  domestic 
medicine,  for  a  long  period.  It  consists  of  the 
leaves  and  tops  of  the  Marrvbium  wlgare 
(Linn.),  a  perennial  herb  growing  throughout 
most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  (Bentl. 
a.  Trim.  210).  The  only  constituent  which  has 
been  examined,  except  a  trace  of  volatile  oU, 
is  the  bitter  neutral  marrttbiin. 

Mamibiin  was  examined  by  Gordin  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1908,  30,  265,  where  see  earlier 
literature),  who  assigned  the  formula  Cg^HigGf, 
m.p.165*^;  b,p.297°-299715mm.;  [a^D^-45•68^ 
forms  large  crystals  from  alcohol.  It  is  the 
lactone  of  marrvbic  acid  OH-C2^,80t*COsH, 
m.p.  173^-174*',  which  can  be  reconverted  into 
marrubiin  in  several  ways.  G.  B. 

MARSH  GAS.  Methane  or  meihyl  hydride 
(v,  Mbthyi.). 

MARSH-MALLOW  GUM  v.  Guvs. 

MARSH-MALLOW  ROOT  contains  1-7  p.c. 
of  an  oil  composed  of  palmitin  and  olein, 
butyric  acid,  a  phytosterol,  apparently  identical 
with  sitosterol,  a  hvdroxy  acid  of  high  mole- 
cular weight,  an  oaourous  substance  of  un- 
known composition,  a  lecithin  contaim'ng 
palmitic  and  oleic  acids  and  choline,  10*2  p.c. 
of  sucrose  and  0*78  p.c.  of  invert  sugar,  a 
mucilage  (C,HipOj),  consisting  of  glucosan 
(64p.c.)andxylan,  and  another  saccharocolloid 
giving  (i-gfldactose  on  hydrolysis  (von  Fried- 
richs,  AroL  Pharm.  1919,  257,  288). 

MARSH  ROSEMARY.  Andromeda  Polifolia 
(Linn.) ;  also  an  American  name  for  Statice  caro- 
liniana  (WM.)  [8.  Limcnium  (Linn.)].  Andro- 
meda Polifolia,  belonging  to  the  Ericneeas,  is  the 
only  British  species  of  the  genus ;  it  is  found  also 
in  peat-bogs  throughout  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  It  is  an  acrid  narcotic  and 
is  fatal  to  sheep  pasturing  off  it. 

Statice  caroliniana  is  found  in  marvby 
situations  from  Maine  to  Florida.  According  to 
Parrish,  it  contains  12  p.c.  of  tannin  and  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather. 
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MARTEHSITE.  The  principal  constituent  of 
all  hardened  steels  containing  over  0*16  p.c.  of 
carbon.  It  is  a  solid  solution  of  carbon  in  iron  ; 
when  saturated,  as  in  high-carbon  steels,  it  is 
known  as  *  hardeniie  *  (Howe). 

On  a  polished  surface,  etched  with  picric 
acid,  it  shows  under  the  microecope  three 
systems  of  cleavage  planes  inclined  to  each 
other  at  60^  It  is  very  hard  and  cannot  be 
scratched  by  a  needle. 

Martenrite  is  magnetic  and  forms  one 
of  the  principal  constituents  of  permanent 
magnets. 

MARTIUS'S  YELLOW.  A  synonym  for 
Naphthalene  yellow;  known  also  as  Jaune 
d'ar,  naphihol  yeUaw,  Manchester  yellow.  The 
sodium  or  lime  salt  of  dinitro-a-naphthol  (v. 

NAPHTHALBNa). 

MASOPIN  RESIN  v.  Resiks. 

MASS  ACTION  v.  Chsmioal  affdott. 

MASSBCUTTE  v,  Ruoas. 

MASSICOT  V.  Lkap. 

MASSICOTTTE  v.  Lithaboitb. 

MASTIC  CEMENT  v.  Cbmsnto. 

MASTIC  RESIN  v.  Rbsins. 

MASTIC  VARNISH  r.  Vasnish. 

MATAZIETTE.  A  name  given  to  an  explo- 
sive made  in  Switzerland,  formed  of  nitro- 
glycerin, sand,  and  chalk,  coloured  with  ochre. 

MATCHES.  (Ger.  ZUfMdlzer.  ZHndhdU- 
Chen ;  Fr.  AUumeiU  ;  Sw.  Tandsticka,  pi.  Tand- 
stickor ;  Bu.  Ztpaveleiokje,  Faeforua-stokje  ;  It. 
Zolfandlo,  Fiammifero  i  Da.  SvovUliki  Hung. 
Cfyufa,) 

DerivcUiafi  and  variants  of  the  word  *  n^tch.* — 
Older  Eng.  forms,  mec{c)he,  meteh,  maichey 
maehef  ntMche ;  O.  Fr.  mesehe,  meiche ;  Mod. 
Fr.  tniche;  Pr.  mecca,  mecha;  CataL  metxa; 
Sp.  and  Port,  meeha ;  It.  mieeia  ;  perhaps  from 
Or.  /i^a,  L.  myxa,  tnixa,  tnyxtu,  lamp-nozzle, 
lamp- wick,  mucus  of  the  nose ;  connected  with 
L.  tnuceus,  nasal  mucus,  whence  It.  moecolo, 
L.  mucculus,  snujS  of  a  candle. 

Definitions,  1.  {Ordinary  language), — ^An  in- 
stantaneous fire-producer,  consisting  of  a  short 
stem,  rod,  or  tube,  tipped  at  one  or  both  ends 
with  a  composition  or  paste,  inflammable  by 
friction ;  or  (as  in  the  earlier  forms)  when 
brought  into  contact  with  a  chemical  re- 
agent. 

2.  {MUiiary  and  mining). — ^A  cord  or  thread 
impregnated  with  combustible  material,  capable 
of  burning  along  its  entire  length,  so  that  fire 
can  be  convey^  from  one  point  to  another. 
This  kind  of  match,  which  ia  better  termed 
a  fuse,  is  not  ignitable  by  friction,  and  may 
be  '  slow '  or  '  quick,*  according  to  require- 
ments. 

I.  Fbiction  Matches. 

History  and  development.  Friction  matches 
are  among  the  most  useful  products  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Victorian  age, 
add  afford  a  signal  instance  of  the  mimstration 
of  soienoe  to  human  needs.  Developed  in  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  from  fire-pro- 
ducine  appliances  of  the  most  primitive  types, 
they  have  been  so  perfected  that  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  in  what  direction  further  progress 
is  possible. 

Since  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  in  1673 
by  Brand,  of  Hamburg,  many  attempts  had 


been  made  to  obtain  light  and  heat  expedi- 
tiously by  its  aid ;  one  of  the  earliest  consist- 
ing in  rubbing  a  particle  of  phosphorus 
between  folds  of  coarse  brown  paper,  the  flame 
produced  igniting  a  sulphur-tipped  splinter  of 
wood.  This  plan  was  found  to  be  inconvenient 
and  dangerous,  and  phosphorus  gradually  fell 
into  disuse.  After  the  element  had  been,  in  a 
technological  sense,  left  severely  alone  for  more 
than  a  century,  renewed  attempts  were  made  to 
utUise  it.  One  contrivance  was  the  somewhat 
impracticable  *  phosphoric  taper  ^  (1781).  This 
was  of  wax,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  gUFS  tube,  at 
one  end  of  which  was  a  fragment  of  phosphorus. 
After  the  tube  had  been  dipped  in  warm  water, 
the  end  remote  from  the  phosphorus  was  cut 
off  with  a  file,  the  taper  was  withdrawn,  with 
some  phosphorus  adhering  to  it,  which  spon- 
taneously inflamed.  Another  appliance  was  the 
^phosphorus  bottle*  of  Cagmard  de  Latour 
(1810),  containing  partially  oxidised  phosphorus, 
some  of  which  was  withdrawn  by  a  brimstone 
match,  dipped  into  the  phial,  and  then  ignited 
by  friction.  A  *  briquet  pJtosphorique,*  brought 
out  in  Paris  in  17S6,  consisted  of  a  small  tin  box 
containing  sulphur-tipped  matches,  together 
with  a  bottle  coated  internally  with  phosphorus. 
'  Pocket  luminaries,*  soon  afterwards  sold  in 
London,  and  *  portable  fire  boxes '  were  similar. 
Various  early  devices  for  quickly  producing  fire 
were  Homberg's  '  pyrophorus*  (an  oxidisable 
powder,  free  from  phosphorus,  prepared  by 
roasting  alum  with  flour,  honey,  or  sugar,  and 
inflamed  by  exposure  to  air),  and  DdMreiner*s 
p^rrophorus,  of  similar  character;  *  pneumatic 
tinder-boxes,*  containing  amadou  or  ordinary 
tinder,  ignited  by  the  heat  generated  when  air 
was  compressed  by  a  piston,  such  as  Mollet's 
Pump,  and  Lorentz's  *  light  syringe  *  (1807) ; 
'  electropneumatic  fire-producers  *  (invented  by 
Brander,  1778,  and  by  Furstenberger,  1780),  in 
which  hydrogen  was  kindled  by  an  electric 
spark — ^to  which  category  belonged  Mayer's 
apparatus  (1811);  Volta's  ^inflammable  air 
lamp  * ;  Fyfe's  *  hydropneumatic  lamp  ' ;  and, 
lastly,  Ddl)ereiner*s  '  platinum  lamp  *  (in  which 
contact  with  spongy  platinum,  or  iridium,  ignited 
hydrogen  gas) — ^with  Eisenlohr's,  v.  Babo's,  v. 
Rdmer's,  Palkl's,  Hare*s,  Schiele*s,  and  Bottger's 
modifications  of  the  same. 

The  principal  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
matches  will  now  be  referred  to  in  chronological 
sequence.  During  the  year  1804,  phials  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  phosphorus,  wax,  and  oil  were 
sold  in  cases  containing  also  some  brimstone- 
tipped  matches  and  a  piece  of  cork.  The  matches 
were  dipped  into  the  mixture,  withdrawn, 
and  ignited  by  friction  on  the  cork.  In  1805, 
Chancel,  of  Paris,  applying  the  principle  dis- 
covered bv  BerthoUet,  of  oxidation  by  chlo- 
rates in  the  presence  of  strong  add,  invented 
*  oxymuriate  matches,*  strips  of  wood  tipped  with 
a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate,  sugar,  and 
gum,  ignited  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  same  year,  according  to  Nikl^,  friction 
matches  containing  the  element  phosphorus  were 
made  and  used  in  Paris.  In  1806  various  im- 
provements in  the  tinder-box  were  suggested  by 
Phillips,  who  was  followed  by  Lorentz  (1807), 
with  an  apparatus  for  igniting  hydrogen  gas  by 
the  aid  of  an  electrophorus,  and  with  the  *  light 
syringe  *  already  mentioned  (same  patent).    In 
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1809,  to  Derepas,  of  Paris,  was  granted  a  French 
patent  *  for  a  peculiar  composition  of  phosphorus 
match  lights.  -  This  was  an  attempt  to  render 
phosphorus  more  manageable  and  less  inflam- 
mable, by  intimately  mixing  8  parts,  *  half 
melted,*  with  4  parts  of  magnesia.  When  cold, 
the  substance  was  described  as  forming  *  an 
opaque  body  fit  for  inflaming  a  common  match  ' 
(JDescription  des  Brevets).  During  the  year  1812, 
^chemical  nuUches^^  manufactured  according  to 
Chancers  invention,  began  to  be  sold  extensively, 
a  hundred  for  a  florin,  in  Vienna.  The  sticks  were 
tipped  with  potassium  chlorate,  sugar,  and  gum, 
or  with  the  same  ingredients  and  lycopodium  ; 
colophony,  gum  benzoin,  &c.,  were  also  used. 
These  matches,  p&cked  in  suitable  cases,  together 
with  bottles  containing  asbestos  soaked  in 
sulphuric  acid  (in  accordance  with  a  proposal 
made  in  1812  by  v.  Romer,  of  Vienna),  were 
sold  more  widely  on  the  Continent  than  any 
others,  up  to  the  year  1844.  Among  the 
makers  were  v.  Romer,  Peters,  Wagner,  ciegel, 
Ehrlich,  and  MerckeL  The  cases  were  known 
as  *  iunkfeueneuget^*  *  briquets  phosphoriqueSf' 
*  inflammable  match-boxes,*  *  instantaneous  light 
boxes,'  *  phosphorus  boxes,*  &c. ;  and  one  form 
was  prominently  sold  in  this  country  as 
Heurtner's  *  Eupyrion.*  Violence  of  combus- 
tion, and  liability  of  the  acid  to  be  spirted 
about,  were  characteristics  of  these  matches. 
In  1816,  friction  matches  tipped  with  a  com- 
position containing  phosphorus  are  stated  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  Paris  by  Francois 
D^rosne,  who  by  Gintl  and  others  is  regarded  as 
the  first  maker  of  the  phosphorus  friction- 
match.  The  year  1823  is  marked  by  the 
invention  of  the  Dobereiner  lamp,  already  re- 
ferred to.  About  this  time,  too,  were  used,  at 
Erfurt,  in  Prussia,  small  glass  tubes  containing 
equal  quantities  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
carefully  fused  together,  into  which  thin  sticks 
or  splints  of  wood  were  introduced,  ^easily  in- 
flamed afterwards  by  friction.  The  early 
attempts  to  make  friction  matches  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  appear  to  have  failed  completely  ;  and 
the  honour  of  having  invented,  in  1827  or 
earlier,  the  first  practical  and  useful  matches 
ignitable  by  friction,  indisputably  rests  with  an 
Englishman,  John  Walker,  of  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Durham  {d.  1859).  Walker  was  an  apothecary, 
who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  local  surgeon 
before  starting  in  business  as  a  druggist.  He 
was  much  interested  in  experimental  chemistry, 
and  for  some  years  prior  to  1827  had  been 
preparing  and  selling,  under  the  name  of 
percussion  powder,*  dned  mixtures  of  potassium 
chlorate  ana  antimony  sulphide,  made  op  with 
gum-water.  Eventually  it  occurred  to  him  to 
dip  splinters  of  wood  into  such  a  composition, 
and  to  supply  these  matches  in  tin  boxes, 
together  with  a  piece  of  folded  glass-paper, 
under  the  name  of  *  friction-liffhts.'  Samuel 
Jones,  of  201,  Strand,  London,  who  from  1829- 
1830  onwards  sold  imitations  of  Walker's 
matches  under  the  designation  of  '  lucifers  *  (a 
name  always  repudiated  by  Walker),  publicly 
announced  in  1831  that  about  a  year  previously 
they  had  been  *  lectured  on  at  the  London 
and  Royal  Institutions'.'  Matches  resembling 
Walker's,  but  mostly  sulphur-dipped,  were 
made  also  by  Jones's  competitor,  G.  F.  Watts, 
in  1831  ('  Watts* s  chlorate  or  luci/er  matches '), 


and  by  Richard  Bell  &  Company  in  1832 
(*  improved   lucifers  ').     Watts    and '  Bell    both 

*  borrowed '    the   name   *  lucifer  *   from   Jones. 

*  AUumettes  infemales '  were  brimstone-dipped 
matches  of  the  same  type;  and  German 
matches  of  a  similar  kind,  out  not  sulphured, 
were  also  manufactured:  H.  Link's  '  aUumettes 
chhniques,*    produced    in    Germany    for    the 

i  French  market,  and  L.  Achleitner's  (Salzburg) 
I    ^snellz&nder,*  were  of  like  character.    Among 
\  French  makers  of  matches  of  an  allied  type 
i  were  J.  Joseph  et  Cie  (1833),  and  A.  Perpigna 
(1834). 
I        Though  non-phosphoric,   Walker's  matches 
inflamed  when  pressed  between  the  folds  of  the 
glass    paper    and    sharply    withdrawn.     Thus 
ignitable  oy  friction,  they  were  the  lineal  ances- 
tors of  twentieth-century  matches. 

Walker  at  first  used  strips  of  cardboard  for 
the  stems  of  his  matches,  but  later  he  substituted 
splinters  of  wood,  which  he  employed  the  poor 
people  of  the  district  to  cut. 

In  the  year  1828,  Samuel  Jones  patented  the 

*  prometheans,*  a  return  to  the  principle  of  the 
oxymuriate  match.  These  consisted  of  slightly 
tapering,  spirally-rolled  paper  tubes,  containing 
in  the  broader  or  ignition  end  a  minute  fusiform 
glass  tube  (not  a  bulb,  as  usually  stated), 
10-6  mm.  long  by  10  mm.  wide  which 
enclosed  a  dark-blue  liquid,  shown  by  the 
writer's  analvsis  to  be  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  coloured  by  indigo.  The  glass  vessel  was 
imbedded  in  a  composition,  variously  stated  to 
contain  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar,  'fulmi- 
nate,' &c.,  but  found  by  the  writer  to  be  com- 
posed o{  potassium  chlorate,  lycopodium,  and 
sulphur.  Jieither  sugar  nor  fuuninate  was 
present  in  the  prometheans  examii^. 

*  Lucifer  matches  *  or  *  lucifers,*  t.g.  non- . 
phosphoric  matches,  of  Walker's  type,  which  in- 
flamed when  rapidly  drawn  through  folded  sand- 
or  glass-paper,  were  followed  in  the  early  thirties 
by  non-phosphoric  friction  matches,  which  could 
be  ignited,  though  with  difficulty,  by  beins 
struck  upon  rubbers  affixed  to  the  boxes.  Such 
were  the  friction  matches  made  by  Savaresse 
and  Merckel  (Paris),  the  isniting  composition  of 
which  was  a  mixture  of  pot4iS8ium  chlorate, 
antimony  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  gum.  The 
rubbing  surface  was  composed  of  potassium 
chlorate,  minium,  pumice,  and  gum.  Similar 
non-phosphoric  friction  matches  were  patented 
in  1832  by  Siegel,  an  Austrian  manufacturer; 
and  Link's  *  Chemische  Streichfeuerzeuge ' 
were  of  a  like  description.  Matches,  capable  of 
being  struck  upon  the  box,  soon  became  known 
as  Congreves,*  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad;  and  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
phosphoric  friction  matches  which  next  came 
on  to  the  market.  *  Congreves '  succeeded 
to  *  lucifers  ' ;  *  lucifers  '  followed  *  friction- 
lights  ' ;  '  friction  lights '  superseded  '  chemical 
matches.' 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Samuel  Jones 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  user  of  the  word 
fuzee,  or  fusee,  as  applied  to  a  match  for 
lighting  pipes  or  cigars.  But  Newton,  a  few 
months  eariier,  applied  the  term  to  a  match  for 
use  by  *  smelters. 

Hare's  pyrophorus,  described  in  1831,  was 
made  by  heating  Prussian  blue  to  redness  in  a 
glass  tube,  which  iHjim?dJMtt^]¥  4|t^r«j^<k  was 
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hermetically  sealed.  On  breaking  the  tube  and 
throwing  out  the  contents  they  took  fire. 

Efforts  meanwhile  were  being  made  to  pro- 
duce a  practicable  and  satisfactory  friction 
match,  in  which  phosphorus  should  take  the  place 
of  antimony  sulphide ;  and  this  important 
result  appears  to  have  been  achieved  simul- 
taneously in  several  different  places  during  the 
period  1831-1833.  At  all  events,  in  1833-1834, 
V.  Romer,  Preschel,  and  Siegel,  in  Vienna, 
and  Moldenhauer,  at  Darmstadt,  were  manu- 
i^turing  wooden  friction  matches,  the  igniting 
compositions  of  which  contained  phosphorus. 
The  date  of  v.  Romeros  patent  was  January  4, 
1834.  Other  pioneer  makers,  associates  or 
otherwise  of  the  above,  were  Pollak  and  Kreutz 
(Vienna) ;  Anthon  (Darmstadt) ;  and  Amuller 
(Waiblingen).  Many  of  these  early  continental 
makers  called  their  matches  *  congreves.'  In 
France,  the  invention  of  the  phosphorus  friction 
match  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Charles 
Sauria,  of  St.  Lothair  {d,  1895),  who,  in  January, 
1831,  while  a  student  at  the  (Ilollege  d*Arc,  Dole 
(Jura),  made  very  good  friction  matches  contain- 
ing phoephorusy  but  neglected  to  protect  his 
invention.  Sauria's  claims  have  been  well 
attested;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  rumour  of 
his  experiments  somehow  was  conveyed  to  other 
countries  during  the  few  months  following  the 
discovery.  The  French  Grovemment  in  1884 
recognised  '  L'Invention  des  Allumettos  Chimi- 
ques '  by  a  grant  to  Sauria  of  a  *  bureau  de  tabac,* 
the  Academic  Nationale  Agricole  bestowed  upon 
him  a  medal,  and  during  the  year  1896  there 
was  a  movement  to  set  up  a  monument  to  him 
in  Paris.  The  design  was  not  carried  into 
execution,  however.  J.  F.  Kammerer  {d.  1857), 
of  Lndwigsburg,  Wiirtemburg,  is  in  Grermany 
usually  credited  with  having  invented  phos- 
phorus friction  matches  in  1833  ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  worked  out  the  idea  during  the  previous 
year ;  but  the  invention  was  not  protected,  and 
was  pirated  in  every  direction.  Claims  have 
been  advanced  also  for  a  young  Hungarian 
student  at  the  Vienna  Polytechnic  School,  named 
JAaoB  Irinyi  (who  in  1895  was  still  living  in  south 
Hungary).  He  is  alleged  to  have  made  the  dis- 
covery in  1835,  and  to  have  sold  his  process  to 
V.  Romer.  Possibly  Irinyi's  invention  marked 
an  advance  upon  the  type  of  phosphoric  friction 
match  which  had  alreeuly  begun  to  be  manu- 
factured. Lastly,  a  professor  at  the  Technical 
High  School  in  Stockholm,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bagge, 
between  1830-1840,  worked  out  a  method 
for  procuring  light  bv  means  of  phosphorus 
friction  matches,  and  drafted  directions  for 
their  manufacture.  * 

The  oxidising  agent  used  in  the  earliest 
matches  was  potassium  chlorate  only,  but  in 
1835  Trevany  partly  replaced  it,  as  oeing  too 
violent  in  its  action,  by  a  mixture  of  minium 
and  manganese  dioxide. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  first 
patent  for  the  invention  of  phosphorus  friction 
matches  was  granted  in  1836  to  A.  D.  Phillips, 
whose  igniting  composition  was  a  mixture  of 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  chalk,  and  glue.  In  1837, 
V.  Romer  substituted  lead  peroxide  for  potassium 
chlorate;  in  1838,  Preschel  and  Kreutz 
patented  a  composition  cbnsistinfl  of  phosphorus, 
manganese  dioxide,  nitre,  and  gum  arable ; 
Beyer  (Vienna,  1838)  and  Riess  (Vienna,  1843) 


used  as  the  oxidising  agent  a  mixture  of  minium 
and  nitric  acid;  and  in  1842-3,  Bottger,  of 
Frankfort,  recommended  the  substitution, 
for  potassium  chlorate,  of  mixtures  of 
minium  and  saltpetre,  or  of  lead  peroxide  and 
lead  nitrate.  Moldenhauer,  about  the  year 
1838,  introduced  the  use  of  calcined  magnesia 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  forma- 
tion of  hygroscopic  oxidation-products  of  the 
phosphorus ;  and  chalk  also  (introduced  in 
1836  by  Ehrlich,  of  Prague)  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  Preschel  and  Kiug  ( 1 837 )  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  coating  the 
match-heads  with  resinous  spirit-varnishes. 
Between  1820  and  1840  various  machines  for 
cutting  the  wooden  stems  or  *  splints  *  rapidly 
and  in  larce  quantities,  were  introauced ;  and  the 
match  industry  has  since  developed  in  country 
after  country  until  it  is  now  of  very  great 
magnitude'and  world-wide  importance.  Although 
in  the  conditions  and  processes  of  manufacture, 
as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  materials 
used  (especially  during  the  past  25  years), 
there  have  been  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions, so  far-reaching  and  gigantic  that  the 
industry  may  be  said  to  have  been  revolutionised, 
nevertheless  the  ordinary  friction  match  of  to- 
day is  not  essetUiiiUy  different  from  the  *  lucifers ' 
and  '  congreves '  made  during  the  first  third  of 
the  19th  century.  But  the  use  of  machinery  has 
been  greatly  extended.  Continuous  and  auto- 
matic machines  are  at  the  present  time  widely 
and  increasingly  employed  ;  and,  following  upon 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  proportion  added, 
in  only  a  very  few  countries  now  is  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus  used  at  all  in  the  manufacture  {see 
post,  pp.  230  and  236).  In  1855  J.  R.  Wagner 
recommended  that  less  phosphorus  should  be 
used,  and  experimented  with  barium  nitrate 
and  potassium  dichromate,  as  oxidising  agents. 
The  latter  salt  he  considered  too  costly, 
and  he  remarked  that  lead  dioxide,  thoueh 
more  expensive  and  no  better,  had  then  largely 
replaced  the  mixture  of  minium  and  manganese 
dioxide.  In  view  of  the  subsequent  introduction 
and  present  widespread  use  of  tetraphosphorus 
trisulphide,  or  phosphorus  *  sesquisulphide,' 
P4S3,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  in  1860, 
Puscher,  of  Nuremberg,  introduced  the  use  of 
phosphorus  sulphide  instead  of  phosphorus,  but 
found  few  followers.  Bals  (D.  R.  P.  89700, 
1896)  ialso  tried  a  fused  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
red  phosphorus.  For  making  matches  tvcUer- 
proof,  Zimmermann  (1864)  used  collodion,  as 
an  improvement  on  the  resinous  varnishes  of 
Preschel,  Klug,  Winterfeld  (1842),  and  Krutzler. 
Barker  (1845),  and,  after  him,  GaiUard, 
applied  a  coating  of  sulphur  over  the  friction 
composition,  such  matches  being  found  by  Abel 
(1863)  to  bo  waterproof,  but  somewhat  difficult 
to  ignite.  Hannan  and  Mills  ( 1882),  for  the  same 
purpose,  mixed  paraffin,  fatty  bodies,  or  resins, 
with  the  compositions.  The  inventions  of 
Thomas  (1895),  Fowler  and  Bower  (1895),  and 
Ramsden  and  Hirst  (1900),  had  a  similar  end  in 
view.  Scenting  ingredients,  such  as  gum  benzoin, 
frankincense,  &c.,  were  often  added  to  the 
varnishes;  and  in  1854  Krakowitzer,  of 
Pottenstein,  Austria,  introduced  a  process  by 
which  a  metallic  lustre  was  imparted  to  the 
heads  of  matches  *  de  luxe,*  or  *  pauour '  matches 
(conUining  lead  compo^n<jB]^^b^^  ^xy^in^  them 
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to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  .  This  process  was 
modified  by  J.  GinzW  in  1860,  and  again  by 
Sohindler,  in  1867.  A  later  improvement  (A. 
Kielmeyer,  1879)  was  to  yamish  over  the  silyered 
heads  with  an  alcoholio  solution  of  colophony, 
shellac,  &c.,  to  which  an  aniline  or  other  dye 
was  added.  Thus,  to  obtain  a  greenish  bronze, 
Kielmeyer  used  fuchsine  or  methyl  violet ;  other 
colours  employed  were  methyl  green,  aniline 
orange  and  the  like. 

Great  as  was  the  improvement  e£fected  by 
the  substitution  of  phosphorus  for  the  less  easily 
ozidisable  antimony  sulphide,  there  were  serious 
disadvantages  attending  its  use.  The  poisonous 
nature  of  phosphorus,  the  somewhat  too  ready 
inflammability  of  the  igniting  compositions 
made  with  it,  and  especially  the  *  phosphorus 
disease'  (a  carious  affection  of  the  lower  jaw* 
bone,  leading  to  necrosis,  from  which  a  small 

Sroportion  of  the  workers — especially  the 
ippers — were  liable  to  suffer),  were  much 
the  most  important  of  these.  The  phosphorus 
disease,  first  described  in  1845  by  Lorinser, 
of  Vienna,  has  intermittently  called  for  the 
anxious  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
statesmen  in  most  countries  where  white 
phosphorus  has  continued  to  be  used  in  match- 
making, from  1870  to  the  present  time.  Shortly 
after  it  had  been  found  that  satisfactory  friction 
matches  could  be  produced  without  the  use  of 
yellow  phosphorus,  legislation  was  introduced 
in  all  tne  principal  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  whereby  the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus 
in  this  industry  was  prohibited,  with  the  result 
that  phosphorus  necrosis  may  be  said  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of 
matches  is  concerned.  Gk>od  ventilation,  im- 
pregnation of  the  air  of  the  factories  with 
the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  scrupulous 
personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  operatives, 
combined  with  particular  attention  to  the 
conation  of  their  teeth,  were  found  greatly 
to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  of  necrosis.  It 
was  shown  by  Thorpe  and  Tutton  that  the  disease 
i»as  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the  vapour 
of  phosphorus  oxide  P4O.  on  the  bone,  and 
that  the  characteristic  smell,  noticeable  in  the 
dipping-room  of  a  match-factoiy  where  white 
phosphorus  was  used  was  due,  not  to  the  vapour 
of  the  element  phosphorus,  but  to  the  fumes  of 
phosphorus  oxide.  Only  those  workers  with 
carious  teeth  are  liable  to  suffer  from  necrosis 
of  the  jaw.  Recognising  the  bad  state  of 
the  teeth  of  many  of  their  workers,  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  May,  in  London,  and  the  Diamond 
Match  Companv,  Liverpool,  years  before  white 
phosphorus  haa  ceased  to  be  used,  were  the 
first  match  manuiaoturers  to  take  the  important 
preventive  step  of  establishing  dental  depart- 
ments, where  all  the  workers  could  be 'treated 
free  of  charge.  This  great  benefit  to  the 
workers  is  still  available  at  the  factories,  although 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  Great  Britain  has 
for  a  long  period  been  discontinued.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  German  inspeoton  of 
factories  for  1879  it  was  stated  that,  in  that  year, 
among  5724  workmen  coming  in  contact  with 
phosphorus  vapours,  only  nine  cases  of  necrosis 
were  observed,  six  of  illness,  and  three  of  death 
(Jettel,  Ohem.  Zeit.  1883,  7,  89).  In  1884,  how- 
ever, stringent  regulations  were  put  into  force  in 
Germany  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  in 


match-factories,  especial  stress  being  laid  upon 
the  efficient  ventilation  of  the  sepaitote  rooms 
in  which  the  operations  of  mixing  the  igniting 
compositions,  dipping,  dryinff,  and  removal  of 
the  splints  from  the  dipping  frames,  were  to  be 
conducted.  Finally,  in  1906,  Germ&nv  adopted 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  pnos- 
phoms  (see  post,  p.  235). 

In  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  the  use  of 
matches  containing  ordinary  phosphorus  was 
forbidden  in  1875  and  1879  respectively ;  and 
only  the  so-called  Swedish  safety  matches  have 
been  permitted  to  be  used  in  Denmark  since 
1875. 

Between  1870  and  1882  the  use  of  matches 
free  from  phosphorus  and  inflammable  on  any 
surface  was  allowed  in  Switzerland ;  but  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce found  that  these  matches  were  unreliable 
and  often  dangerous :  in  1882  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment passed  an  Act,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
but  safety  matches :  and  in  1906  Swit<zerland 
was  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
mtemational  treaty  for  enforcement  of  the  total 
prohibition  of  poisonous  phosphorus. 

For  methods  of  detecting  white  phosphorus 
in  match  compositions,  see  Thorpe,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1909,  95,  440  ;  Schroder,  Arbeit.  Kaiser. 
Gesand.  1913,  44,  1 ;  Analyst,  1913,  289. 

Efforts  were  early  made  to  use  red  phos- 
phorus, discovered  by  v.  Schrotter  in  1845  ;  and 
G.  £.  Pasch,  in  1844,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  red 
phosphorus-product,  which  he  believed  to  be  an 
oxide  of  the  element ;  and  he  is  by  some  autho- 
rities regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  the  utilisation  of 
red  phosphorus.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he 
discovered  that  a  striking  surface  containing 
this  substance  could  be  used  for  matches  free 
from  phosphorus.  Matches  tipped  with  compo- 
sitions prepared  with  red  phosphorus  were 
manufactured  in  Germany  in  1850,  in  Eng- 
land (by  Dixon  &  Co.,  and  Bell  ft  Black), 
Austria  (Furth,  of  Schiittenhofen,  and  Foster  & 
Wawra,  Vienna),  and  France  (Coignet  &  Co., 
Paris),  in  1851  :  but  they  were  not  successful ; 
and,  although  improved  matches  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  patented  by  Albright,  of  Birmingham, 
in  1856,  and  were  again  to  be  seen  at  Paris  in 
1867,  and  Vienna  in  1873,  they  did  not  come 
into  general  use.  The  higher  cost  of  red  phos- 
phorus had  much  to  do  with  this ;  but,in  addition, 
the  mixtures  used  were  unstable  and  dangerous. 
Some  of  the  earlier  igniting  compositions  made 
with  red  phosphorus  undoubtedly  contained 
excessive  proportions  of  the  element.  Of  late 
years,  matches  of  rery  fair  quality  have  been 
produced,  with  far  lower  percentages;  and 
there  are  upon  the  market  at  the  present  time 
various  red  phosphorus  matches,  some  of 
idiich  have  been  analysed  by  the  writer.  Many 
inventors  of  late  years  have  proposed  methods 
of  diminishing  the  violence  of  the  reaction 
between  this  variety  of  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium chlorate,  of  lowering  the  ignition  tempera- 
ture of  mixtures  containing  red  phosphorus,  or  of 
rendering  matches  made  with  it  less  absorbent 
3f  moisture ;  such  as  previously  mixin^^  it  with 
sine  (Simonet,  1893)  or  with  sulphur  (Hals  and 
Gurowitz,  1896) ;  substituting  calcium  plumbat« 
\  'or  the  potassium  chlorate  in  red  phosphorus 
'  compositions  (Schwiening,  1896) ;  adding  chalk, 
&0.  (Cordes,  1898) ;  coating  the  red  phosphorus 
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with  paraffin  wax  or  some  other  suitable  hydro- 
carbon (Akester,  1899,  and  Thompson,  1899) ; 
asaociatiiig  it  with  a  borate  or  a  phosphate 
(Safstrom,  1901) ;  boiling  in  aqueous  solutions  of 
various  metallic  salts  (I^irgotti,  1902) ;  admix 
tiire  with  cork  and  flour  (Sokmaver  and  Swo- 
boda,  1906) ;  or  with  zino  oxide  and  chalk 
<Chem.  Fab.  Griesheim  Elektron,  1909). 
8chwiening*s  composition  was  adopted  by 
the  German  Government,  in  consequence  of  the 
weighty  objections  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
phosphorus.  The  calcium  plumbate  apparently 
retanls  the  explosion  of  the  red  phosphorus  and 
chlorate  mixture,  thus  moderating  the  violence 
of  the  combustion  ;  but  the  matches  have  been 
subjected  to  somewhat  severe  and  general 
criticism,  on  various  grounds. 

The  Soci^t^  Caussemille  Jeune  &  Cie  and 
Koche  &  Cie  in  1909  proposed  the  treatment  of 
red  phosphorus  by  distillation  and  filtration,  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  it  from  acidity  and 
alkalinlly.  The  product  they  termed  *  neutral 
amorphous  phosphorus.' 

In  1855  Lundstrom,  of  Jonkoping,  Sweden, 
acting  on  Bottger's  suggestion,  that  friction 
matches  might  be  so  made  as  to  be  capable  of 
igniting  only  on  an  especially  prepared  surface, 
manufactured  the  first  true  '  mfety  matches,*  by 
putting  the  oxidising  mixture  on  the  match- 
sticks  and  red  phosphorus  on  the  box.  Such 
matches  ignited  only  when  rubbed  on  the 
Rpeciallv  prepared  surface,  or  *  rubber,'  on  the 
side  of  the  box.  Lundstrom's  process  was 
patented  in  England  in  1855  by  F.  May,  of 
Bryant  and  May,  and  since  that  date  *  patent 
safety  matches'  have  been  largely  and  in- 
creasingly manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 
Matches  on  the  same  principle  were  made, 
soon  after  Lundstrom's  invention,  by  Coignet 
&  Co.,  by  Furth,  of  Schattenhofen,  and 
other  continental  manufacturers.  In  the  *  allu- 
mettes  androgynes '  of  Bombes  Devilliers  and 
Dalemagne  (1859),  the  red  phosphorus  composi- 
tion was  at  one  end  of  the  splint  and  the  potas- 
sium chlorate  at  the  other.  The  splints  were 
broken,  and  the  ends  rubbed  together.  Field 
(1882)  adopted  a  similar  plan.  The  Swedish 
safety  matches,  so  largely  imported  into  this 
country,  are  on  Lundstrom's  principle.  There 
have  been  comparatively  few  attempts  to 
improve  upon  the  safety  match.  Herz  (1894) 
and  Thimann  (1894)  worked  in  this  direction. 
Viebig  (1895)  proposed  to  coat  the  heads  of 
safety  matches  with  a  laver  of  the  rubbing 
composition,  or  with  a  *  strike-anywhere  '  paste  ; 
and  Craveri  (1897),  also  Engl  (1903),  described 
safety  compositions  and  rubbing  surfaces 
therefor.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  some 
safety  matches  can  be  ignited,  without  the  aid 
of  an  especial  rubber,  by  friction — ^with  a  swift, 
sweeping  movement — against  a  smooth,  even 
surface,  such  as  glass,  polished  oak  or  ebony, 
slate,  Ac. 

A  further  step  was  taken  in  1857  by  Canouil, 
and  by  Hochstatter,  of  Darmstadt,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  *  non-poi&onous  safety  matches,*  neither 
the  igniting  nor  the  friction  compositions  of 
which  contained  any  variety  of  phosphorus.  In 
Hochstatter's  matches  the  oxygen  compounds 
used  were  potassium  chlorate,  potassium  dichro- 
mate,  lead  dioxide,  &c.,  and  the  phosphorus  was 
replaced  by  a  mixture  of  antimony  oxysulphide 


and  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  oxidisable  ingre- 
dients of  CanouU's  compositions,  where  stated* 
consisted  of  sulphur,  iron  pyrites,  and  various 
cyanogen  compounds  of  hid.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  earlier  so-called  non-phosphoric 
matches  were  not  altogether  free  from  phos- 
phorus. Vaudaux  and  Paiffnon  improved  upon 
Ganouil's  formule ;  and  other  compositions  for 
non-phosphoric  matches  were  those  of  Lutz 
(1858)  and  Kummer  and  Giinther  (Konigswalde, 
Saxony,  1861).  Schnell  (London,  1861),  Pahner 
(London,  1868),  and  others  used  lead  thio- 
sulphate,  recommended  by  Wiederhold  in  1861. 
Mayer  (1865),  C.  laebig,  and  Pahner  (1869), 
also  produced  friction  matches,  containing,  re- 
spectively, antimony  sulphide  and  lead  cyanide 
(Maver),  antimony  sulphide  and  nitromannite 
(Liebig),   and   iron   thiosulphate   (Pahner),    in 


place  of  lead  thiosulphate.  Jettel,  in 
suggested  the  use  of  basic  lead  picrate.  (Wieder- 
hold had  already  tried  potassium  picrate. )  Later, 
in  1879,  L.  Wagner,  of  Muhlheim,  patented  a 
match  containing  lead  thiosulphate,  antimony 
sulphide,  sulphur,  and  finely  powdered  char- 
coal. Again,  in  1881  and  1884,  Schwarz,  of 
Gratz,  patented  compositions  containing  lead 
thiocyanate,  and  lead  sulphide  in  place — partly 
QT  entirely— of  antimony  sulphide.  Among  other 
substances  proposed  as  ingredients  of  non- 
phosphoric  safety  match  compositions  are  the 
thiosulphates  of  copper  and  sodium  (R.  Peltzer) ; 
copper  thiocyanate,  lead  chlorate,  finely  divided 
metallic  sodium  (Fleck,  1868):  and  barium 
chromate  (Garber,  1888). 

Most  of  the  compositions  for  non-pfaos* 
phorio  matches  have  been  described  by  their 
inventors  as  '  ignitable  by  friction  on  ordinary 
surfaces ' ;  in  some  instances,  however,  a  special 
rubber  was  necessary.  Many  of  the  earlier  non- 
phosphoric  friction  matches  inflamed  on  ordi- 
nary surfaces  with  great  difficulty;  others 
ignited  with  almost  explosive  violence,  and 
most  were  very  hygroscopic.  The  vapours  of 
lead,  cvanogen,  and  thiocyanogen  compounds, 
evolved  during  the  manufacture  and  ignition 
of  such  matches,  were  probably  in  some  cases 
injurious. 

The  more  notable  compositions  for  non- 
phosphoric  *  strike-anywhere '  matches,  as  now 
made,  will  next  be  described. 

Among  the  various  substitutes  for  white 
phosphorus,  used  of  late  years  in  strike-any- 
where matches,  phosphorus  sesquisulphide  un- 
doubtedly holds  the  first  place.  Discovered  by 
G.  Lemoine  in  1864,  this  compound  was  intro- 
duced in  1898  for  match  manufacturing  purposes 
by  H.  S^vine  and  E.  D.  Cahen,  of  Paris.  Having 
regard  to  present  conditions,  it  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  practical  match-makers  whom  the  writer  has 
questioned  on  the  subject,  unquestionably  the 
best  substitute  for  ordinary  phosphorus  so  far 
discovered.  It  is  non-poisonous,  yields  no 
injurious  vapours  during  the  operations  in  the 
factory,  is  reasonable  in  price,  and  the  matches 
made  with  it  are  as  sensitive  as  can  be  desired. 
Phosphorus  sesquisulphide  is  a  yellow  powder, 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  inflames  in 
air  at  98*'-99°.  This  compound  was  at  first 
adopted  in  1898  by  the  French  Government; 
it  is  used  for  all  strike-anywhere  matches  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  is  now  entirely 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America, 'WglC 
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On  the  continent  also  phosphorus  sesqui- 
Bulphide  is  preferred  and  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  substitutes.  Scarlet  phosphorus  or 
bright  red  phosphorus  patented  in  the  year 
1902  by  W.  Muir,  and  C.  R.  E.  Bell— was  a 
competitor  to  a  small  extent  to  sesquisulphide  of 
phosphorus,  but  has  now  entirely  disappeared 
and  given  way  to  the  more  efficacious  body,  viz. 
sesquisulphide  of  phosphorus. 

Scarlet  phosphorus  was  first  prepared  by 
Schenk  by  boiling  a  solution  of  ordinary  phos- 
phorus in  phosphorus  tribromide,  and  is  chemi- 
cally more  active  than  dark  red  amorphous  phos- 
phorus, and  inflames  at  circa  170°,  and  like 
phosphorus  sesquisulphide  is  non-poisonous. 

Several  varieties  of  light  red  amorphous  phos- 
phorus are  in  use  abroad;  and  diJGFerent  com- 
pounds or  derivatives  of  phosphorus  have  been 
patented  or  suggested — such  as  metallic  hypo- 
phosphites  (Bohy,  Gallay  &  Ck).,  1898) ;  hypo- 
phosphites  in  conjunction  with  chromium  trioxide 
Clayton,  1899) ;  hydrides  of  phosphorus  (Wheel- 
wright, 1906  and  1909;  Castiglioni,  1907); 
combinations  of  phosphorus  with  proportions 
of  sulphur  differing  from  that  present  in 
sesquisulphide  (Wheelwright,  1902 ;  Chem. 
Fab.  Oriesheim-Elektron,  1902;  Huch,  1903; 
Gartenmeister,  1908) ;  and  the  supposed  sub- 
oxide P4O  (Chem.  Fab.  Greisheim-Elektron, 
1903).  The  last-named  company  has  intro- 
duced (D.  R.  P.  153188,  1902),  under  the 
designation  *  sulfophosphit,*  a  product  consisting 
of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  zinc,  very  intimately 
associated  together,  the  basis  of  the  invention 
being  the  production  of  metallic  hypothiophos- 
phites  and  thiophosphites  by  the  union  ol  red 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  metallic  sulphides,  in 
theoretical  proportions. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  inventors  have  pro- 
posed the  use  of  lead  thiosulphate,  associated 
with  calcium  sulphide  (Braly,  1897),  and  with 
potassium  dichromate  (Gurowitz  and  Bals,  1898  ; 
Trachsel,  1899) ;  copper  thiosulphate  (Gans, 
1898) ;  tin  thiosulphate  (Jones  and  Bates,  1898) ; 
antimony  thiosulphate  (Truillet,  1899) ;  copper 
thiosulphate  and  '  thiocyanite  *  (Rosenthal, 
1899) ;  cuprous  thiocyanate  (Purgotti,  1899) ; 
and  the  like.  Craven  (1897)  suggested  the 
employment  of  persulphocyanic  acid ;  and  a 
later  dipping -composition  prepared  by  Gans 
(1903)  contained  *  sulfocuprobariumpolythio- 
nate.* 

Various  materials  for  the  stems  have  been 
suggested  at  different  times,  such  as  earthen- 
ware, pipeclay,  bass,  cotton  or  linen  stiffened 
with  chalk  and  gum  (Bell,  1859) ;  bone  (Letch- 
ford,  1867) ;  cardboard  and  stiffened  calico 
(Cribb  and  Rackham,  1874) ;  asbestos  (Hynam, 
1874);  jute  and  glue  in  a  double  wire  spiral 
(Byrt,  1882);  wood  pulp  and  paraffin  (Moly- 
neux.  1889) ;  compressed  peat,  turf,  or  moss 
(Rosenkiitter,  1891  ;  Stiemer  and  Ziegler,  1892) ; 
paper  (Farrel,  1890 ;  Bowman,  1893) ;  straw 
(Castner  and  Swoboda,  1897) ;  straw,  rushes, 
grasses  of  various  kinds,  and  the  like,  dipped 
in  solutions  of  inflammable  substances  (Carr^ 
1908) ;  stems  of  dried  leaves  of  alfa  or  esparto 
(Schaefer,  1906),  &c.,  &c.  iVedrikson  in  1897 
and  Lsrn  (1907)  used  wooden  cores  for  the  stems 
of  wax  matches.  CVaveri  (1899)  proposed  as  a 
composition  for  the  tapers  a  mixture  of  ceresin, 
resin,  calcium  sulphate,  zinc  oxide,  and  potassium 


nitrate.  Steedman  (1906)  patented  waxed  stems 
made  from  single  strips  of  veneer,  with  one  or 
more  threads  applied  longitudinally,  the  whole 
coated  by  wax;  and  the  present  writer  has 
come  across  Finnish  *  superior  patent  vestas* 
(of  very  poor  quality),  with  stems  made  in  a 
similar  way ;  obviously  the  same  patented 
method. 

The  treatment  of  the  wooden  stems  has  also 
varied  greatly.  In  the  early  days  of  match- 
making the  splints  were  usually  dipped  in 
melted  sulphur  (v.  Romer  and  others),  to  ensure 
ready  inflammability  of  the  stems;  and  hot 
tallow,  resin,  and  wax  were  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Sulphur-dipping  is  in 
this  country  only  of  historic  interest,  but  sulphur- 
coated  splints  are  still  to  be  seen  occasionally  in 
matches  of  the  cheapest  and  worst  qualities, 
mostly  of  continental  manufacture.  Of  the 
above-named  substitutes  for  sulphur,  Bottger 
(1843)  preferred  wax,  which  was  also  used  by 
Mennuns  (1857)  and  others.  Later  (1861), 
Xetchford  introduced  the  use  of  melted  paraffin 
or  petroleum,  also  a  mixture  of  paraffin  with 
stearin  and  Japan  wax.  Bruce  (1863)  saturated 
the  stems  with  potassium  nitrate  bv  immersing 
them  in  a  boiling  solution  of  that  salt.  In  1891, 
Bell  proposed  the  use  of  coloured  paraffin. 
Match -stems  have  occasionally  been  impregnated 
with  camphor.  In  1867  resin  was  again  applied 
by  Letchiord,  and  Grawitz  (1873)  used  naphtha- 
lene instead  of  sulphur.  Mapple  (1881)  preferred 
oil  or  tallow.  Paraffin  is  now  almost  everywhere 
used. 

Another  method  of  treating  the  stems  is 
widely  adopted  at  the  present  time  in  Great 
Britain  and  abroad,  espeoially  for  safety  matehes. 
It  consists  in  impregnating  the  stems  with  solu- 
tions which  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
wood  from  burning  or  remaining  red-hot.  Stems 
so  prepared  become  cool  almost  instantaneously, 
and  do  not  readily  break ;  there  is  thus  less 
chance  of  the  heads  and  fragments  of  the  splints 
falling  and  giving  rise  to  fires — a  risk  commonly 
present  with  the  thin  badly-cut  splints  (not  so 
treated)  of  the  cheaper  sorts  of  foreign  matches. 
To  render  the  stems  uninflammable,  solutions  of 
sodium  phosphate,  sodium  tungstate,  zinc  sul- 
phate, alum,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  magne- 
sium sulphate  have  been  used.  Field  (1879)  em- 
ployed solutions  of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonium 
phosphate,  borax  and  ammonium  phosphate 
together,  or  boracio  acid  and  ammomum  phos- 
phate ;  Percival  (1887)  proposed  the  use  of 
^  oyanite  *  for  the  end  held  in  the  hand,  the 
body  of  the  match  being  impregnated  with  a 
*  weak  gummy  varnish '  to  prevent  the  embers 
from  falling  about ;  and  Louisa  A.  Thomas 
(1896)  suggested  the  employment  of  sodium 
silicate. 

F.  Gerken  and  G.  Goliasch  (1883)  affixed 
small  friction-tablets  to  the  stems,  so  that  when 
a  match  was  withdrawn  from  the  case  its  head 
came  in  contact  with  the  roughened  surface  on 
the  stem  of  an  adjacent  match,  and  in  this 
manner  was  inflamed.  The  proposals  of  Galy 
(1908)  and  Walsh  (1908)  were  not  altogether 
dissimilar.  The  last-named  inserted  the  striking 
composition  in  a  notch  in  the  stem  of  the 
match. 

Tubes,  to  hold  a  single  match,  have  been  so 
constructed  that  the  match  on  withdrawal  is 
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inilained  by  friction  of  the  head  against  striking 
eomposition  lining  one  end  of  the  tube.  The 
other  end  is  closed.  An  allied  device  is  a  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  and  on  finger-pressure  being 
applied  to  the  match-stem  projecting  at  one 
end,  the  head  of  the  match  is  pushed  past 
the  striking  composition  lining  the  other  end  ; 
on  coming  into  the  air  directly  afterwards  it  is 
inflamed. 

To  render  match-stems  waterproof,  collodion, 
resinous  varnishes,  and  caoutchouc  solutions 
have  been  employed. 

Headless  matches  have  been  suggested  by 
Simonet  (1893),  Neuberg  (1897),  Fog  and 
KiFBchner  (1898-9),  Budde  (1900),  and  Haffner 
(1907).  Matches  tipped  at  both  ends  were 
proposed  by  Scarlett  (1891),  Aldridge  (1899), 
PotU  (1901),  and  Nicolay  (1904).  '  Double-tip  * 
matches,  an  important  modern  invention,  are 
described  further  on. 

The  development  of  the  machinery  used  in 
mateh-making  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  in  the  compositions  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  stems.  Clontinuous  and 
automatic  machines  will  be  described  in  the 
portion  o'f  this  article  devoted  to  details  of  the 
manufacturing  operations. 

Vestas, — ^The  earliest  account  of  the  vxix- 
taper  as  a  match  stem  is  in  the  specification  of 
an  English  patent  taken  out  by  W.  Newton  in 
1832  ;  and,  according  to  Payen,  matches  of  this 
description  were  first  made  in  France  in  1836 
by  Savaresse  and  Merckel,  of  Paris.  Wax, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  colophony,  was 
uaed  in  1832  by  Siegel,  of  Vienna,  as  an  easily 
inflammable  coating  (in  place  of  sulphur)  for 
the  previously  carbomsed  splints  of  bis  oxy- 
muriate  matches.  In  1862  J.  Childs  recom- 
mended a  mixture,  of  high  melting-point,  of 
one  part  of  Camauba  wax  with  0  parts  of 
paraffin;  in  1866  Letchford  substituted  jute 
for  cotton  in  the  tapers;  and  J.  G.  Gk)mez 
and  P.  Franco  (1889)  used  strips  of  Bristol 
board,  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  resin,  stearin, 
zinc- white,  &c.  Baron  (1896)  recommended 
wood-fibre.  Hathaway  (1897),  Scott  (1899), 
Glenister  (1907),  and  others  have  employed 
paper  in  strips  or  coils.  The  use  in  the  waxed 
stems  of  a  wooden  core  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  pine- wood  sticks  are  very  largely 
taking  the  J^ace  of  wax  tapers  for  this  class 
of  match.  Wax  vestas  have  been  sold  in  metal 
cases  containing  sand-paper  so  folded  that,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  a  vesta,  its  head  is  inflamed 
by  friction  against  the  sand-paper,  the  act  of 
withdrawal  thus  igniting  the  match. 

Fusees,  <fcc. — CMgar  lighters — of  brown  paper, 
cardboard,  German  tinder  and  the  like — ^impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  nitre,  often  scented,  and 
tipped  with  various  igniting  compositions,  mostly 
phosphoric,  were  made  by  Siegel  (1832,  1835), 
T.  Bomer,  and  others.  Of  the  newer  kinds  of 
ctgar-Iighters,  variously  known  as  *  flaming 
vesuvians,'  *  etnas,*  '  fixed  stars,'  *  braided 
lights,*  &c.,  consisting  generally  of  three  parts 
— a  stem  of  wood  or  glass,  a  head  or  ball  of 
'  pastille  *  composition,  and  a  tip  of  igniting 
oompoflition— one  of  the  first  was  described  in 
1849  by  J.  Pahner.  Grimes  (1859)  introduced 
wires  into  the  composition-ends  of  his  splints,  to 
prevent  the  heads  from  falling  off  when  pressed 
against  the  cigar  or  pipe.     Bell  &  Black  (1859) 


made  the  stems  of  wire,  coated  with  a  non-con- 
ducting composition,  such  as  gum  and  whiting, 
or  glue  and  whiting  or  flour.  Simlic  ^1862) 
put  the  composition  on  a  tube  fitted  on  to  the 
end  of  the  splint,  and  preferred  glass.  He  also 
(1863)  tried  stems  of  slag  and  powdered  oyster- 
shell,  mixed  into  a  paste  and  calcined ;  and 
wire  covered  with  thread  or  cotton,  dipped  in 
coloured  liquid  gum.  Battcock  (1863)  made 
stems  of  stone  and  slate ;  and  Barker,  in  the  same 
year,  used  pipeclay  stems,  tipped  at  each  end. 
Ford  (1878)  softened  the  splints  by  treatment 
with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  then  subjected 
them  to  the  action  of  a  solution  containing  10 
parts  of  nitre,  1  part  of  potassium  chlorate, 
and  1  part  of  sugar  in  12  parts  of  water :  this 
process  of  course  rendered  the  wood  highly 
combustible.  Methods  of  treating  the  wooden 
stems  with  alkaline  and  other  solutions  were 
patented  by  the  Aktieselskabet  *  Progress  *  (1902), 
and  in  the  previous  year  by  A.  G.  Haehre. 
Evans  (1882)  rendered  the  stems  of  his  vesuvians 
incombustible,  by  the  use  either  of  asbestos 
paint  or  of  sodium  tungstate  solution.  The 
invention  of  A.  Hill  (1904)  was  similar.  G.  A. 
Sweetser  (1884)  formed  his  stems  of  plastic 
material  moulded  into  the  required  shape  and 
size  round  a  core.  In  the  *  braided  '  lights,  still 
manufactured  to  a  small  extent  by  Bryant  & 
May,  and  J.  Palmer  &  Son,  the  composition  is 
retained  in  position  by  pieces  of  thin  wire,  over 
which  strands  of  cotton  are  twisted  by  the 
braiding  machine.  T.  J.  danchy,  in  1868, 
obtained  provisional  protection  for  a  combined 
match  and  fusee,  consisting  of  a  shaft  or  stem 
with  a  fusee-head  at  one  end  and  a  match-head 
at  the  other.  In  1885  B.  Bell,  proceeding  on 
closely  similar  lines,  introduced  the  *  fusee 
vestas,*  or  wax-stemmed  vesuvians,  in  which 
the  essential  parts  of  a  vesuvian  are  present,  but 
the  stem  was  of  jute,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or  a 
mixture  of  some  of  these  fibres,  coated  with 
paraffin,  wax,  or  stearin.  According  to 
another  patent  of  the  same  year,  this  inventor 
introduced  a  wire  core  into  the  stems ;  and 
in  1886,  C.  R.  £.  Bell  devised  a  hollow  cylinder 
or  bead  of  combustible  material,  to  be  sold 
separately,  for  application  to  a  match  or  vesta, 
for  use  in  a  light  wind.  J.  J.  Williams  (1895) 
had  a  somewhat  similar  idea.  Salts  of  strontium 
and  barium  have  sometimes  been  introduced 
into  the  compositions  of  vesuvians,  to  cause  them 
to  bum  with  coloured  flames. 

Vesuvians  have  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded in  this  country  by  vestas  with  pine-wood 
stems  (such  as  the  *  Swan  *  vestas,  introduced 
by  Bryant    &  Mav),  and  in  America  by  the 

*  double-tip  *  match,  invented  in  1905  by  the 
Saginaw  Match  Company.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable production  of  matches  with  cardboard 
stems,  somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  the  earlier 

*  fusees.'  The  *  book-matches,*  made  by  Bryant 
&  May,  are  of  this  type ;  two  layers,  stitched 
together,  of  flat,  cardboard-stemmed  matches, 
united  by  the  base,  are  contained  in  a  thin 
pasteboard  case,  with  a  red  phosphorus  striking 
surface  on  the  exterior.  These  matches  are  of 
the  safety  class. 

Repeating  or  continuous  matches  have  been 
invented,  but  have  never  had  much  sale.  The 
earliest  English  patent  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Dove  (1862),  in  which  the  igniting  composition 
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was  atteohed  at  intenrals  to  a  continuous  band 
or  strip  of  material*  inclosed  in  a  box.  Later 
devices  of  similar  nature  were  those  of  Tylor 
(1865);  Rogers  (1869);  Perkins  (1869),  who 
mixed  the  igniting  composition  witii  collodion, 
a  strip  so  composed  fitting  into  a  case  like  a 
pencil  case,  from  which  it  could  be  withdrawn 
at  will;  Samuel  (1871);  Jonas  (agent,  Pollet,. 
1878) ;  and  Klein,  same  year. 

Cigar-lighiing  applianees  of  a  special  kind. 
Many  instantaneous  igniters,  not  matches,  have 
been  invented  for  the  convenience  of  smokers. 
These  contrivances,  though  numerous,  have  not 
interfered  with  the  steady  development  and 
incsease  of  the  match  industry ;  and  a  few  typv 
only  of  such  inventions  will  be  mentioned. 
Among  the  earliest  were  the  *  D'Bleaml'n  Cigar- 
renzUnder,'  dgar-lighters,  made  by  PoUak,  of 
Vienna.  This  appfiance  consisted  of  a  sxnall, 
nitre-steeped,  variously  coloured,  artificial  flower, 
the  stalk  of  which  was  inserted  in  a  cigar.  A 
little  boss  of  igniting  composition  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  was  inflamed  by  friction.  An 
alloy  of  the  metals  sodium  and  potassium  has 
been  used.  A  small  quantity  of  the  allov  is 
withdrawn  from  a  case  or  tube  by  a  wire,  which 
is  then  rubbed  across  and  ignites  a  charred 
wick  (1887  and  1888).  Anotiier  appliance  is 
simply  a  pocket  edition  of  the  old  flint,  steel, 
and  tinder-box.  A  fourth  device  (W.  D. 
Borland,  1889)  is  an  attachment  to  cigars  or 
cigarettes,  by  which  thev  are  easily  Ughted, 
even  in  a  hiah  wind.  A  minute  portion  of 
nitrocellulose  finbric,  forming  a  ring  round  the 
cigarette,  is  inserted  under  the  paper,  and  on 
applving  a  spark  the  material  takes  fire  and 
slowly  smotuders  until  the  whole  end  is 
glowing. 

Automatic  igniters  in  which  is  used  an  alloy 
of  cerium  are  now  extensively  sold  in  Fnnce, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  this  country. 

Statistics  and  Legislation,  According  to  the 
Census  of  Production,  1912,  the  total  value  of 
the  output  of  matches  of  all  kinds  including 
wax  tapers,  vesuvians,  braided  lights,  &c.,  of 
British  manufacture  was  in  that  year  £783,183. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  matches  of  the 
United  Kingdom  manufacture  amounted  in  the 
same  year  to  £110,000,  or  about  one-seventh  of 
the  output.  The  annual  output  of  one  British 
company  alone  is  at  present  not  less  than 
8,000,000  gross  of  boxes,  each  box  containing 
on  an  average  60  matches,  or  a  total  annual 
output  of  480,000,000  matches. 

The  total  value  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
production  of  matches  of  British  manufacture 
was  in  1912  £427,281.  The  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  all  matches  in  1912 
amounted  to  about  20,000,000  gross  of  boxes. 
Hafoty  matches  continue  to  increase  in  popu- 
larity, whereas  in  1899  about  18  p.c.  of  the 
matches  consumed  were  safety,  and  82  p.c. 
strike-anywhere,  in  1912  the  proportions  were 
about  40  p.c.  safety  and  60  p.c.  strike-anywhere. 
Vesuvians  are  almost  obsolete,  but  smaU  quanti- 
ties of  braided  lights  and  flaming  vesuvians 
are  still  made  Swan  vestas,  with  pine-wood 
stems,  introduced  by  Biyant  &  May,  have 
virtually  supplanted  vesuvians,  ana  have 
considerably  reduced  the  consumption  of  wax 
vestas. 

The  value  of  all  matches  (British  and  foreign 


together)  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1912  was  computed  at  £1,500,000. 

Assuming  that  20  million  gross  of  boxes, 
each  box  containing  60  matches,  were  so  con- 
sumed and  taking  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  45*2  millions  (Census,  1911),  this 
consumption  would  be  equal  to  10  matches  per 
head  per  day  of  the  population. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  there  are 
said  to  be  manufactured  310,250  million  matches 
per  annum.  Assuming  a  census  of  85  millions 
this  \b  equivalent  to  nearly  10  matches  a  day 
percap^U, 

At  the  present  date  (June,  1918)  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  seventeen  match 
factories.  By  far  the  hugest  and  the  most 
modem  are  those  of  Biyant  k  May,  Limited,  at 
Liverpool  and  Bow,  London,  £. 

At  the  present  time  (May,  1918),  owing  to 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war,  the 
consumption  of  matches  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  considerably  restricted.  The  import  of 
foreign  matches  having  been  prohibited  owing 
to  shipping  difficulties,  present  supplies  are 
restricted  to  about  one-haU  of  the  normal. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  raw 
materials  as  well  as  owing  to  the  introduction 
for  revenue  purposes  of  a  match  tax,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of  matches. 
The  tax  introduced  in  the  year  1916  amounted 
to  3«.  4d.  per  10,000  matches,  or  on  a  gross 
of  boxes,  each  box  containing  60  matches, 
2s,  \Q\d,  per  gross,  the  tax  b^ng  more  than 
the  total  value  of  the  matches  under  pre-war 
conditions. 

This  tax  has  again  been  increased,  and  this 
year  (1918)  amounts  to  bs,  per  10,000  matches. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  at  the  latter  figure 
will  yield  a  sum  equal  to  £2,000,000  to  the 
exchequer  annually. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  recall  that  this  is 
not  the  first  occasion  when  an  attempt  to  tax 
matches  was  made,  but  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  manufacturers  and  workpeople  combined 
compelled  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  rlobert  Lowe,  to  relinquish  the  idea ;  and 
since  that  time  there  had  been  no  further 
attempts  to  tax  matches  until  the  present  tax 
was  introduced  when  manufacturers  and  work- 
people patriotically  assisted  to  make  it  a 
success. 

In  Russia  there  are  or  were  49  factories, 
in  Sweden  10,  in  Norway  2,  in  Belgium  14, 
in  Germany  75,  in  Austria-Hungary  (originally 
the  chief  centre  of  the  European  match  inofustry) 
10,  and  in  France  7.  The  most  important 
Swedish  factories  are  those  of  the  Jonkopings 
och  Vuloans  Tandsticksfabriks  Aktiobolag,  at 
Jonkoping  and  Tidahohn,  Uddevalla,  Weners- 
borg  and  Anneberg,  and  these  may  be  re* 
garded  as  among  the  best-equipped  of  European 
match  works.  Among  the  principal  German 
factories  are  those  of  Stahl  &  Nolke,  at 
Cassel  and  Kostheim  a./M.,  the  Deutsche 
Zundholzfabriks  Aktien-GeselJschaft,  at  Lauen- 
burg-Rheinau  Baden  and  Vordamm,  of  the 
*  Union '  AktiengeseUschaft,  at  Augsburg  and 
HabelBchwerdt,  Ulm,  Goppingen,  and  else- 
where. The  lYench  factories,  which  are  under 
the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Government,  the  manufacture  of  matches 
having   been   a   State   monopoly   since    1890, 
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an  at  Pantin  and  Aubervilliers  (both 
PariB),  Marseilles*  B^es  (Bordeaux),  Aix-en- 
Provence,  SaintiDes  (Oise),  and  Ti^laz^ 
(Angers).  In  the  United  States  there  are  19 
companies  and  firms  and  16  factories, 
inclading  the  Diamond  Match  Company's 
&ve  works  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Olno, 
California,  and  Wisconsin.  I^e  Diamond 
Match  Company  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  influential  American  company,  and  its 
output  is  probably  about  75  p.c.  of  the  entire 
production. 

By  the  international  treaty  of  Berne,  1906, 
moat  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  bound 
themselyes  to  enforce  within  their  territories 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus.  The  importation  and  sale  of 
matcnes  containing  ordinaiy  phosphorus  are 
entirely  prohibited  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
Crown  colonies  (since  1908) ;  in  Gtermany, 
France  and  her  colonies,  Austria,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Dutch  Indies,  liuxembmrg, 
Finland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  (since 
1906):  and  in  Denmark  (since  1875).  In 
Australia  the  importation  is  forbidden.  Since 
January  1,  1912,  similar  prohibition  has  been 
enforced  in  Canada.  In  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  use  of  white  or  yeUow  phosphorus  is  for- 
bidden in  the  manufacture  ot  matches  for  home 
consomption,  but  not  in  making  matches  for 
export  trade.  As  the  outcome  of  the  Con- 
ferences at  Berne,  in  1905  and  1906,  of  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  most  European  Gtovemments,  the 
British  Legislature  on  Dec.  21,  1908,  passed  the 
'  White  Phosphorus  Matches  Prohibition  Act ' 
(8  Edward  VII.,  1908,  ch.  42),  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  January  1,  1910.  With 
practically  no  exception  all  civilised  countries 
h^ye  prohibited^  the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  where  this 
haa  not  been  accomplished  very  stringent 
regulations  have  been  put  in  force,  making 
the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus  very  inconvenient 
and  difficult  to  manufacturers.  The  United 
States  passed  a  prohibition  Act  (January  1, 
1911),  and  ycUow  phosphorus  for  match  making 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  in  that  country. 
The  stringent  regulations  in  European  countries 
previous  to  the  entire  prohibition  of  yellow 
phosphorus  kept  down  the  quantity  used  to 
6  or  7  p.o.  (Denmark  10  p.c).  American  manu- 
facturers prior  to  prohibition  were  said  to  be 
using  14  to  20  p.c.  The  humidity  and  warmth 
of  the  American  climate  increased  the  danger  to 
the  workers.  The  extremely  sensitive  double- 
tip  match  recently  introduced  in  America 
contained  quite  20  p.c.  yellow  phosphorus. 
This  double-tip  match  is  now  made  with 
seeqnjsulphide  of  phosphorus. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended the  imposition  of  a  heavy  Federal  tax 
in  order  to  discourage  the  use  of  white  phos- 
phorus, and  the  Diamond  Match  Company  have 
yoluntarilv  sunendered  their  patent  rights  for 
the  tise  of  tetraphosphorus  trisulphide,  so  that 
any  match  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
is  free  to  use  this  compound. 

Grreat  Britain's  exports  of  matches  to  foreign 
countries  are  smaller  than  formerly,  and  her 
Colonial  trade  has  diminished  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  factories  in  the  colonies  them- 
leWes,  noUbly  by  Bryant  &  May,  Bell  &  Co., 


in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Lion 
Match  Company  in  South  Africa.  Notwith- 
standing excessive  competition,  the  home  trade 
is,  nevertheless,  very  large. 

As  regards  the  quantities  of  phosphorus 
used  in  the  match  industry,  there  are  not  at  the 
present  time  any  figuren  available  Probably 
about  40-50  tons  per  aonum  were  used  in  the 
British  Isles  over  the  15  years  prior  to  1890. 

Manttfactubb. 

Probably  the  best  way  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  twentieth-century  methods  of  manufacturing 
matches  will  be  to  begin  by  describing  the 
operations  as  they  are  conducted  in  the  most 
extensive  and  modem  match  works  in  this 
country — ^the  factories  in  London  and  Liverpool 
of  Bryant  &  May,  Limited,  who  are,  as  alreiiidy 
stated,  the  largest  British  makers,  and  among  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  operations  so  described 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  work  as  now 
carried  on  under  the  latest  and  most  advantage- 
ous conditions.  Some  account  will  then  be  given 
of  the  manufacture  as  conducted  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  and  of  the  more  noteworthy  difiFcrences 
and  modifications  in  the  machinery  used,  or 
processes  followed,  in  other  British,  and — so  far 
as  space  permits — ^in  the  more  important  foreign, 
match  works. 

The  manufacture  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  Ordinary  matches: — 
the  .nature  of  the  wood  used;  making  the 
match-sticks  or  splints,  and  boxes  ;  making  and 
packing  the  matches;  (2)  Wax  maichis : — 
making  the  tapers;  making  and  packing 
the  matches ;  (3)  Safety  mtUches ;  (4)  Vesv 
vians  ;  (5)  *  book-matches,*  and  (6)  *  double-tip  * 
matches. 

1.  Ordinary  mstehes.  Nature  of  the  wood 
used. — ^There  is  considerable  variety  in  this. 
Pine,  aspen,  spruce,  fir,  poplar,  lime,  willow,  and 
beech-wood  are  used.  Aider-  and  cedar-wood 
have  also  been  employed.  Aspen,  and  poplar- 
woods  are  imported  into  this  country  mostly 
from  Russia  (Riga,  labau,  Windau,  and 
Petrograd) ;  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  There  is  an 
increasing  scarcity  of  timber,  especially  of  pine- 
wood.  For  Britisn  matches,  the  splints  formerly 
were  chiefly,  and  still  are  largely,  manufactured 
from  pine-wood :  aspen,  poplar,  and  other  woods 
have  long  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  con- 
tinental makers.  Aspen-wood  for  match 
manufacturers*  requirements  must  bo  free  from 
pith  and  knots  ;  and  stems  from  10  to  20  inches 
in  diameter  are  the  most  serviceable.  Rafted 
aspen  is  less  satisfactory  than  unrafted.  Spruce- 
wood  is  employed  for  the  piicking  cases,  planed 
and  dovetailed  boards  for  which  are  imported 
into  this  country. 

Making  the  boxes  and  splints. — ^Although 
some  of  the  smaller  match -makers,  here  and  in 
parts  of  the  Continent,  still  use  boxes  made,  or 

eut  together,  by  workpeople  in  their  homes,  a 
ighlv  important  and  prominent  department  in 
the  le€Miing  manufactories  of  Qreat  Britain, 
America,  and  continental  Europe,  is  that 
devoted  to  match-box  making  by  machinery. 
The  operations,  both  for  box -making  and  splint- 
cutting,  begin  with  *  cross-cut  ting,'  by  a  circular 
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saw,  of  tho  7-fcet  lung  aHpen-logs  into  26-inch 
lengths.  These  are  barked  by  hand,  taken  to 
the  *  log-peeling-  *  or  *  skillet-'  (squelette)  room» 
and  placed  in  a  species  of  lathe,  tho  '  peeling-  * 
or  veneer-cuUing  machine  (Fig.  1),  in  which  thdy 


Fia.  1. 
Log-peeling  or  veneer-cutting  machine. 

revolve  against  a  horizontal  planing  knife  acting 
upon  tho  entire  length  of  the  log.  A  veneer  is 
thus  cut  from  the  log,  as  wide  as  tho  rotating 
wood  is  long,  and  of  a  thickness  which  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

(a)  SplirUa. — If  the  veneers  bo  required  for 
tho  production  of  splints,  the  machine  is  adjusted 
so  that  they  are  tne  thickness  of  the  splint  re- 
quired— usually  from  2*2  to  2*4  mm.  for  the 
ordinary  small  match :  if  the  thinner  veneers, 
used  for  wooden  match-boxes,  are  desired,  the 
thickness  is  about  y^g^  of  an  inch.  Cutters, 
placed  slightly  above  the  planing  knife,  divide 
the  veneers  into  narrow  bands  (=the  length  of 
a  match),  or  wider  bands  (for  box- work),  as 
required.  In  the  former  case,  the  narrow  bands, 
divided  into  convenient  lengths  and  super- 
imposed into  piles  of  70  or  80  veneers  togotner, 
are  passed  under  an  alternately  rising  and  falling 
knife,  in  a  guillotine  machine,  which  cuts  them 
into  square  or  reotang^ular  splints.  These  fall 
into  a  hopper,  from  wUch  by  a  cyclone  fan  they 
are  blown  along  a  pipe  into  another  building, 
where  they  are  '  impregnated '  with  an  acid 
ammonium  phosphate  solution  and  then  dried 
in  revolving  cylinders  heated  by  steam  radiators. 
Next,  they  are  cycloned  back  to  the  peeling- 
room,  where  they  are  *  cleaned '  in  a  splint- 
cleaning  *  machine,  *  straightened '  in  a  '  straight- 
ening *  machine,  and  packed  in  trays  ready  to 
be  fed  to  the  match-machine.  During  both  the 
cleaning  and  straightening  operations,  the 
splints  are  subjected  to  a  '  jogging  *  or  oscillating 
motion.  This  description  of  splint-making 
applies  only  to  tho  rectangular  splints,  of  aspen 
and  similar  woods.  The  stouter  and  longer 
square  match-sticks,  used  for  the  large  ordinary 
and  safety  matches,  are  often  cut  from  Canadian 
pine- wood.  Tho  blocks  are  sawn  from  a  deal, 
and  fed  into  the  hopper  of  a  machine  which 
outs  by  means  of  lancets  set  horizontally,  instead 
of  vertically.  These  splints,  after  impregnation, 
are  dried  by  drying-chamber  process.  There 
are  two  other  kinds  of  wooden  match -splints : 
round-sticks  and  grooved-sticks.  But  as  these 
are  cut  actually  in  the  match  machines,  an 
account  of  tho  process  will  be  given  when  those 
machines  are  described. 

(6)  Boxes, — ^The  thin  veneers,  intended  for 


the  boxes,  are  wider  than  those  for  splints,  but 
they  are  produced  by  the  peeling-machines  in 
the  manner  already  detailed,  the  wood  being 
simultaneously  scored  in  readiness  to  be  folded 
by  the  box-making  machine.  They  are  then 
guillotined  into  sizes  suitable  for  the  insides  and 
covers  of  boxes.  The  skillet«  for  the  *  cases,* 
*  covers,*  *  outers,*  or  (as  they  are  sometimes 
uneuphoniously  called  in  America)  '  shucks,*  are 
next  folded  up,  pasted  and  labelled  by  *  outer ' 
box -machines,  of  which  there  is  a  row  on  each 
side  of  an  endless  band  or  conveyer,  carrying 
the  box-covers  onwards  to  a  drying  chamber. 
The  *  inners,'  or  drawers  of  the  boxes,  are  made 
by  machines  (Lundgren*s  patent),  which  fold  up 
the  skillets,  paste,  and  paper-coat  the  drawers, 
and  similarly  feed  them  on  to  a  carrier,  by  which 
they  are  transported  to  a  drying  chamber. 
Fig.  2  shows  some  of  the  box -making  machines. 


FiQ.  2 
'  Wooden  box-making  machines. 

The  next  step  is  the  application  of  sand  to  the 
*  outers  *  by  the  *  sanding-machine  *  or  *  sander,* 
The  *  itlners  *  are  put  into  tho  *  outers '  by  a 
machine  called  in  tne  works  a  *  ncstcr.*  In  one 
room  of  one  of  the  factories  there  are  about  120 
wooden-box  machines.    Thicker  skillets  are  by 


Fio.  3. 
Cardboard  box-room. 

some  manufacturers  used  for  vesta  boxes,  and 
these  are  cut  from  spruce-wood  by  an  ordinary 
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'flaking'  machine  (Day's):  but  spruce  is 
becoming  scarce,  and  will  probably  be  discarded 
for  the  purpose. 

Cardboard  box-making, — ^The  *  outers'  of 
some  strawboard  boxes  are- made  by  a  machine 
which  cuts  and  scores  the  cardboard  for  folding, 
pastes,  and  folds  it  into  the  form  of  a  flattened 
tube,  prints  it  aboye  and  beneath,  glues  and 
sandJs  one  side,  cuts  off  the  proper  lengths,  and 
ejects  the  finished  cases  at  the  rate  of  1000  per 
minute.  The  insides  are  made  by  an  equally 
ingenious  machine  which  cuts  out  the  pieces  of 
cardboard,  scores,  folds  up,  glues  the  ends, 
and  conveys  the  completed  '  inners '  in  links 
of  a  travelling  chain  until  they  are  dry  and 
ready  for  iilling.  A  cardboaid  box-room  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  one  room  at  Liverpool 
there  are  150  cardboard  box-machines.  The 
'inners,'  of  chip- wood,  are  machine-made,  as 
above  described. 

Meial  box  making. — ^The  metal  match-boxes 
oaed  for  *  kna})eack '  matches  are  made  at 
Liverpool  by  a  machine  invented  by  Carbone. 

The  Manttfactubb  op  Wooden  Matches. 

A.  By  continuous  and  automatic  machinery. 
In  one  form  of  match  machine,  used  by  Messrs. 
Bryant  &  May,  the  ready-cut  square  splints 
are  fed  into  a  hopper  near  the  iront  of  the 
machine,  *  jogged,'  and  pushed  by  plungers  into 
apertures  in  the  iron  match -plates,  or  carrier- 
plates,  composing  an  endless  chain  about 
700  feet  long.  The  chain  conveys  the  splints  in 
enormous  numbers,  tips  downwards,  over  a  hot 
plate,  then  through  a  steam-heated  bath  of 
melted  paraffin  wax  (m.p.  102''-105*'F.),  tem- 
perature c.  220'*F.,  next  over  the  dipping-roller, 
which  revolves  in  a  trough  or  vat  charged  with 
the  match  composition,  and  finally  over  a  great 
seriea  of  drums  or  carrier-wheels.  The  period 
occupied  by  this  is  about  an  hour,  and  during 
the  passage  over  the  carrier- wheels  the  matches 
are  dried  by  the  currents  of  air  to  which  they  are 
freely  exposed.  There  are  100  matches  in  each 
row  on  a  match-plate.  Having  traversed  the 
carrier-wheels,  the  dry  and  finished  matches 
arrive  near  the  starting-point,  are  ejected  by 
plnnceFB  from  the  holes  in  the  match-plates,  and 
are  mled  into  boxes  by  a  '  box-filling  machine,' 
manufactured  by  the  Diamond  Match  Company. 
This  machine  neatly  and  regularly  deposits  the 
matches  in  the  drawers  or  insides  of  the  boxes 
(to  which  a  shaking  motion  is  given,  so  that  the 
drawers  become  filled,  and  there  are  no  spaces 
left) ;  sheaths  the  drawers  in  the  covers  ;  and 
passes  the  completed  boxes  along  an  endless 
band  to  packing  or  torapping  machine  (Lund- 

Sen's  patent),  by  which  they  are  put  in  the 
miliar  *  dozen-packets.'  Eight  girls  attend  to 
a  match  machine ;  and  the  cmily  output  of  one 
machine  is  1000  gross  of  boxes,  averaging 
aboat  60  matches  to  a  box =8,640,000  matches 
per  diem.  The  machineiy  is  continuous  in  its 
production,  and  automatic,  from  the  feeding  in 
of  the  match-sticks  to  the  wrapping  of  the 
dozen-packets,  which  girls  put  up  into  gross 
parcels  by  hand.  The  gross  parcels  are  packed 
in  cases,  which  are  nailed  together  at  the 
factories  by  an  automatic  nailing  machine 
(W.  S.  Doig's  patent). 

The  machines  so  far  described  yield  square 


Section  of  a 
•  grooved  atick.' 


matches.  But  Messrs.  Bryant  &  May  use  other 
match  machines,  also  continuous  and  automatic, 
called  grooved-stick  machines.  These  yield 
matches  with  pine-wood  stems,  nearly  circular, 
but  scored  longitudinally  by  two  grooves,  so 
that  the  stems  are  of  the  section  shown  in  the 
figure  (Fig.  4).  A  machine  of  this  kind  cuts  its 
own  match-sticks  from  pine 
blocks,  1}  inches  deep,  fed  in 
horizontally,  but  at  an  angle 
of  17°  with  the  front  of  the 
machine.  The  match  sticks 
are  cut  from  the  blocks  by 
dies  which  act  on  the  down- 
ward stroke,  leaving  the  splints 
sticking  up,  to  be  grasped  by 
their  upper  ends  in  the  aper- 
tures of  carrier-plates  compos- 
ing a  conveyer-chain,  just  as  in  the  machines 
last  described.  The  match  sticks,  bristling  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  endless  chain,  pass  suc- 
cessively over  a  hot  plate,  paraffin-bath,  dipping- 
roller,  and  series  of  carrier- wheels,  returning  to 
the  forepart  of  the  machine,  where  the  finished 
matches  are  discharged,  and  filled  into  the 
drawers  or  *  inners '  of  cardboard  boxes  fed  to 
the  filling  apparatus  by  hand.  Thence  the  filled 
drawers  are  passed  along  in  a  continuous  stream 
to  a  revolving  circular  table,  where  sit  six  or 
eight  girls  to  receive  and  sheath  them  in  the 
cases.  Fifteen  workers  attend  to  a  machine, 
including  wrappers,  and  each  machine  produces 
8(X)  sross  of  boxes  of  matches  (averaging  65 
matches  to  a  box)  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
yield  of  matches  per  minute  may  be  estimated 
at  12,0(X).  One  girl  can  feed  the  machine  with 
106  boxes  a  minute,  or  nearly  two  boxes  a 
second.  From  the  splint-cutting  station  of  this 
match  machine  an  exhaust  fan  draws  out  wood- 
dust  and  imperfect  sticks,  and  conveys  them  by 
a  pipe  to  the  boiler-house. 

The  round-8tick  machines,  which  produce  the 
circular-stemmed,  pine-wood  *  Swan '  vestas, 
punch  out  round  splints,  but  are  constructed 
similarly  to,  and  upon  just  the  same  principles 
as,  the  grooved-stick  machines.  Blocks  of  pine- 
wood  are  fed  in;  finished  matches  come  out, 
and  are  automatically  filled  into  the  *  inners,'  the 
final  operations  of  *  boxing  '  being  performed  by 
eight  girls  stationed  at  a  revolving  circular  table. 
Dust  and  imperfect  splints  are  removed  in  the 
manner  already  descrioed.  One  of  these  round- 
stick  machines  can  turn  out  about  3,0(X),(X)0 
vestas  per  diem. 

Larger-sized  matches. — ^For  the  production  of 
the  larger-sized  strike-anywhere  matches  and 
safety  matches,  with  square  sticks  2^  inches  long, 
the  continuous  and  automatic  machinery  is  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  used  for  the 
matches  of  ^  minik '  size,  with  sticks  1}  inches 
long.  The  splints  are  fed  into  the  receptacle  or 
hopper  of  the  machine,  and  the  finished  matches 
are  deposited  in  the  drawers  of  the  boxes  by  the 
filling  apparatus  previously  mentioned.  The 
drawers  pass  along  a  channel  on  to  a  circular 
table,  where  the  cases  or  covers  are  put  on  by 
hand.  The  productive  capacity  of  one  of  these 
machines  may  be  estimated  at  6,960,000  matches 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  [v.  Amer.  Pat.  389435, 
1888  (E.  B.  Beecher);  and  Eng.  Pats.  20786, 
1894  (E.  B,  Beecher  and  J.  P.  Wright) ;  17022, 
1896  (J.  P.  Wright).] 
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Fig.  5  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  a  match  machine ;  Fig.  6  shows  one  of  the 
machines  at  first  installed,  in  greater  detail  and 


Fio.  6. 
A  match  machine. 

on  a  larger  scale ;  and  Fig.  7  shows  a  machine- 
room  with  its  range  of  automatic  machines. 

Hie  adoption  of  automatic  machinery  has 
wrought  so  great  a  change  in  most  of  the  opera- 
tions of  match  making,  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  performed,  and  in  the  rate  and 
amount  of  the  output,  that  to  describe  the 
present  mode  of  manufacture  is  virtually  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  a  new  industry.  The 
advantages  of  the  automatic  machinery,  with 
the  continuous  system  of  manufacture,  are 
enormous.  Production  is  greater,  with  less 
labour,  than  in  former  days  ;  and  the  operations 
are  immeasurably  more  healthy  for  those 
engaged.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  state 
that  hand  labour  has  been  almost  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  actual  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. Three  or  four  workers  now  produce  as 
much  as  16  or  20  under  the  old  conditions. 

Examples  of  other  forms  of  automatic  match 
machines  are  Lagerman's  machine,  used  at 
Jonkdping  (descrit^d  on  pp.  239-240,  and  Figs. 
9  and  10),  and  Roller^s.  The  last-named  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
match  machines  already  described,  but  it  is  of 
smaller  dimensions  and  capacity.  This  type  of 
machine  is  used  at  Messrs.  J.  Palmer  &  Son's, 
Maguire  Miller  &  Co.*s,  W.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.'s, 
R.  Bell  &  Co.'s,  and  Paterson  &  Co.  s,  'factories. 
Ready-out,  single-length  splints  of  aspen-wood 
are  fed  into  the  hopper  of  the  machine ;  pushed 
into  apertures — 150  in  a  row — ^in  an  endless 
chain  ;  paraffined ;  dipped  ;  dried  by  passing 
over  a  series  of  drums  ;  discharged  or  *  racked 
out,*  and  filled  into  the  box  *  inners.'  These  are 
sheathed  in  the  covers  by  four  workers.  There 
are  seven  girls  to  a  machine. 

Besides  the  match  machines  described,  there 
are  other  continuous  and  automatic  machines, 
of  which  the  *  Ideal,*  made  and  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Sebold,  of  Durlach,  Germany,  is  an  ex- 
ample. Several  of  these  machines  are  used  by 
S.  J.  Moreland  &  Sons,  of  Gloucester. 

Preparation  of  the  Dipping  Composition, 
Almost  everv  maker  has  his  own  especial 
imposition  and  way  of  preparing  it.    But  the 


Fig.  6. 
A  match  machine. 

mixtures  in  use  for  ordinary  matches  invariably 
contain— (1)  an  oxidjf^^J^u.^k^3m^^ 
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of   diyision,    and   intimately    mixed    with    (2) 
oxidising    agents ;     (3)    cementing    or    binding 


^^E 


Fio.  7. 
A  match  machine-room. 

maierials ;  (4)  certain  chemicaUy  inert  bodies 
added  to  increase  friction;  and  (5)  colouring 
nuUters.  In  strike-anywhere  matches,  the 
oxidisable  or  combustible  body  in  general  use 
is  tetraphosphorus  trisulphide.  Other  com- 
bustible ingredients  are  employed,  mostly 
abroad.  The  more  important  have  been  men- 
tioned (pp.  229-232).  The  oxidising  agents 
principally  employed  are  potassium  chlorate, 
potassium  nitrate,  lead  m'trate,  minium,  man- 
ganese dioxide,  and  lead  peroxide :  potassium 
diohromate,  *  oxidised  minium  '  (made  by  heat- 
ing minium  with  nitric  acid),  ferric  oxide,  and 
litharge  must  also  be  mentioned.  In  English 
matches,  potassium  chlorate  is  the  customary 
oxidising  agent,  used  alone  or  with  manganese 
dioxide,  &o.  Potassium  nitrate  is  frequently 
present  in  continental  matches.  Glue,  gum, 
gelatin,  and  dextrin  are  the  binding  media 
mostly  used :  in  Great  Britain  glue  is  almost 
exclusively  employed.  Very  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  glue,  and  its  drying  properties. 
Powdered  glass,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  fine  sand 
are  among  the  indifferent  oodies  added.  Prus- 
sian blue,  ultramarine,  smalt,  vermilion,  chrome 


Fia.  8. 
Composition  mixing-room,  Liverpool. 

yellow,  and  coal-tar  dyes  are  used  to  colour  the 
mixtures. 

Excepting   that   phosphorus   sesquisulphide 
is  now  in  general  use,  and  that  coarsely  crushed 


glue  is  preferred  to  glue  in  large  pieces  or  cakes, 
there  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  mate  about  the 
operations  in  the  composition  mixing-room. 
Tnerc  are,  of  course,  numerous  minor  di&rences 
in  the  methods  of  mixing  the  ingredients  of  an 
igniting  paste  ;  but  the  guiding  principles  usually 
are  that  the  oxidisable  body  is  hrst  mixe<i  with  a 
portion  of  the  inert  substances,  and  with  part 
of  the  glue  or  other  binding  medium,  previously 
dissolved  in  water,  and  that  the  oximsing  sub- 
stance or  substances  must  be  mixed  separately 
in  another  vessel,  with  the  remainder  of  the  glue. 
&c.  Each  mixture  is  passed  through  a  mill, 
after  which  the  two  sections  are  oomoined  and 
the  whole  mass  is  milled.  All  quantities  are 
weighed  and  checked,  and  proper  precautions 
are  taken  to  avoid  *  firing.*  Eig.  8  shows  a 
composition  mixing-room  of  the  latest  type. 
Some  additional  particulars,  especially  with 
regard  to  older  methods  of  working,  will  be 
found  on  pp.  231  et  seq.  The  other  operations, 
paraffining,  dipping,  drying,  discharging,  box- 
filling,  and  packing,  by  automatic  machinery, 
have  already  been  described. 


The  Manufactttrs  of  Matohss  abroad. 

Sweden. — ^The  most  important  Swedish  match 
manufactories  are  those  belonging  to  the  J6nko- 
pings  och  Vulcans  Tandsticksfabriks  Aktiebolag. 
The  Jonkoping  works  of  this  company  are  par- 
ticularly well  provided  with  labour-saving 
machinerv,  much  of  it  the  invention  of  the 
former  chief  engineer,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Lagerman.  These  mechanical  appliances  for 
saving  manual  work  have  been  in  use  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  and  include  con- 
tinuous machinery  for  paraffining,  dipping, 
drying,  and  discharging  the  matches,  machines 
for  box-filling,  ^  sanding  '  or  *  coating  *  machines, 
and  wrapping  machines.  The  writer  is  indebted 
to  Chamberlain  Berndt  Hay,  the  general  manager 
of  the  company,  for  the  following  particulars  of 
the  continuous  machines  at  present  in  use  at 
Jonkoping. 

The  match  sticks,  cut  and  dried,  are  placed 
in  magazines  on  the  front  top  of  the  machine, 
whence  the  splints  are  pushed  out  into  perfor- 
ated wooden  frames,  moving  upwards  on  endless 
chains.  The  frames,  holding  the  sticks  at 
one-third  of  their  length  by  means  of  springs, 
are  brought  along,  one  by  one  dipped  in  melted 
paraffin  wax,  and  then  in  the  strike-anywhere  or 
safety-composition,  as  the  case  may  be.  After 
passing  a  lO-metre  track,  to  dry  the  match 
heads,  the  frames  return  to  the  front  bottom 
part  of  the  machine,  where  the  matches  are 
discharged,  apportioned  off,  and  filled  into  the 
empty  boxes  brought  to  this  part  of  the  machine 
on  a  transporting  chain,  consisting  of  small  iron 
plates.  In  Fig.  9  is  shown  some  of  the  Jonkoping 
machinery.  A  number  of  these  machines  are 
installed  at  the  older  of  the  two  Jonkoping 
factories.  Fig.  10  shows  one  of  the  box-filling 
machines  used  at  Jonkoping.  The  striking- 
surfaces,  whether  of  sand,  emery,  glass,  or  of  a 
red  phosphorus  composition,  are  applied  to  the 
sides  of  the  boxes  by  machinery  (  sanding  *  or 
"  coating  '  machines) ;  and  the  finished  boxes 
are  mechanically  wrapped  in  parcels  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  (*  wrapping  *  machines).  One  of  these 
machine,  will  pack  in^a^wngl^ey^O'^gi^e 
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management  of  two  girls,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
boxes  of  matches  into  finished,  labelled  *  dozen- 
packages,'  thus  doing  the  work  of  16  or  17 
nand-packers. 

The  Vulcan   Factory,    at   Tidaholm,   is   a 


large,  well-equipped  match- works,  where  safety 
matches  (chiefly)  are  now  manufactured  on  a 
great  scale. 

Holland.     The  industry   in   Holland  is  of 
comparatively  small  dimensions.     At  Loyens' 


Fio.  9. 
AQtomatlc  and  contlnaout  match  machine  used  at  J6Dk6pIng.    (Inventor,  the  late  A.  Lagerman.) 


Fio.   10. 
Box-filling  machine  used  at  JGnkdping. 


(Lagerman'B  invention.; 


factory  at  Breda,  a  box-filling  machine,  invented  ! 
by  Paulson,  is  in  use,  and  is  said  to  be  very  i 
satisfactory. 

Belgium.    The  principal  Belgian  factory  is  ' 
that  of  La  Soci^t^  Caussemille  Jne  &  Cie.  et 


Roche  ft  Cie.  (Ghent).  Although  there  have 
been  great  improvement?  in  the  conditions  of 
the  industry,  Belgium  was  behind  other  countries 
in  regard  to  match  factory  legislation  prior  to  the 

commencement  of  the  late  war  (Julv.  1914). 
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Gennmny.  The  match  manufacture  is  of 
considerable  proportions  in  Germany.  The 
largest  German  companies,  the  Deutsche  Zund- 
hotefabriks  Aktien-GeeeUachaft^  previously  men- 
tioned (p.  234),  the  Aktien-GeseUschaft  fiir 
Zundwarenfabrikation  Stahl  &  Nolke,  and  the 
Union  Company  at  Augsburg,  use  aspen-wood 
for  the  production  of  both  spiints  and  boxes, 
the  veneers  for  which  are  cut  in  a  *  peeling ' 
machine  of  the  usual  type.  '  Inner  *  and  *  outer ' 
nuhchines,  like  those  already  described,  are 
employed  to  make  the  boxes,  into  which  the 
dippra  matches  are  filled  by  a  machine,  similar 
in  principle  to  those  in  use  at  J5nkdping.  The 
productive  capacity  of  the  box-filling  or '  boxing ' 
machine  is  such  that,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  girl,  it  will  yield  25,000  filled  boxes  in  10 
hours.  After  filling,  the  boxes  are  coated  on  the 
two  narrow  sides  with  a  striking  composition, 
by  conveyance  on  an  endless  band  between  two 
revolving  brushes,  suppUed  with  the  composition 
by  rotating  discs.  The  boxes  are  next  carried 
through  a  drying  channel  6  metres  long ;  and, 
finally,  a  *  packing  '  or  '  wrapping  '  machine 
automatically  assembles  the  boxes  in  series  of 
ten  or  twelve,  wraps  these  in  paper  (cut  by  the 
machine  from  a  roll,  and  properly  folded),  pastes 
the  folded  flaps,  and  labeb  the  package.  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  Stahl  and  No&e  Com- 
pany for  some  of  the  foregoing  particulara,  and 
for  further  information  relating  to  the  industry 
in  Germany.  Other  German  manufactories  have 
been  referred  to  on  p.  234.  One  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  modem  types  of  match- 
making machinery  is  A.  Roller,  of  Berlin.  A 
large  part  of  the  aspen-wood  used  in  Germany 
is  imported  from  Russia ;  some,  however,  comes 
from  native  forests.  But  there  is  a  growing 
scarcity. 

Attstria-Hungary.  In  Austria-Hungary,  pro- 
bably the  most  important  factory,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest,  is  that  of  Bernard  Fiirth,  at 
Schuttenhofen,  in  Bohemia,  established  in  1838. 
The  founder  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  to 
use  red  phosphorus  as  a  substitute  for  white  or 
yellow  pnosphorus,  and  in  1854-55  he  sent  into 
the  market  matches  with  red  phosphorus  in  the 
rubbing  surface  on  the  box — thus  adopting  a 
suggestion  made  by  Bottger.  These  first 
matches  of  the  safety  type  were  not  conmercially 
successful,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  in 
1855  Lundstrom  improved  the  invention,  that 
the  *  safety  match  *  of  the  present  day  became  a 
practical  match. 

France.  The  processes  and  machinery  in  use 
at  the  two  chief  State  factories  in  France  are 
here  briefly  described.  In  the  match  factory 
at  Auberviliiers,  twenty  automatic  machines, 
invented  by  H.  S^v^ne  and  E.  D.  Cahen,  are  em- 
ployed. One  of  these  machines,  worked  by  only 
three  operatives,  can  produce  in  10  hours 
50,000  boxes  of  50  finished  matches,  or  about 
15  million  boxes  per  annum.  For  the  same  out- 
put in  the  old  days  twenty  workers  would  have 
been  required.  The  French  machinery  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
that  already  described.  Splints,  fod  into  a 
receptacle  by  hand,  fall  from  a  vibrating  hopper 
into  110  grooves  of  a  horizontal  iron  plate,  to  be 
expelled  by  a  plunger  at  every  stroke  of  the 
machine  into  corresponding  grooves  of  a  charger, 
bridge,  or  transporting  table,  having  a  backward^ 
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and-forward  motion  between  the  horixontal  plate 
and  a  vertical  part  of  a  long,  endless  band  of 
carrier  plates — the  carrier  or  *  pressed  Kaoh 
carrier  plate  is  2^  inches  long  (in  the  direction 
of  its  journey),  48  inches  wide,  and  is  nerforated 
by  five  rows  of  equidistant  cireular  holes,  UO  in 
each  row.  The  diameter  of  an  aperture  is  equal 
to  the  side  of  the  square  section  of  a  match-stick. 
When  the  charger  approaches  the  '  presse,'  a 
plate  or  *  follower '  rises  behind  the  grooves  and 
prevents  the  sticks  from  receding.  The  splints, 
being  longer  than  the  width  of  the  charger,  pro- 
ject beyond  its  edge,  and  are  pushed  into  the 
UO  holes  of  a  row  in  the  carrier  plate.  To  pre- 
vent bending  and  breakages  of  the  splints,  a 
horizontal  plate  presses  upon  the  grooves  of  the 
charger,  which  retreats  empty  to  receive  its  fresh 
load.  The  endless  band  moVes  along,  bristling 
with  splints,  which  are  carried,  over  a  hot  plate, 
and  through  a  paraffining- bath,  secondly, 
through  a  sulphur- bath,  and  thirdly  over  a 
rotating  groov^  cylinder  partially  immersed  in 
the  igniting  composition  or  '  paste.'  Thence  the 
conveyer  chain  traveb  many  yards*  for  the 
drying  of  the  matches  to  he  effected ;  and, 
finally,  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  of  operations, 
plungers  expel  from  the  holes  the  finished 
matcnes.  These  fall,  in  regulated  series,  into 
receptacles,  whence  pistons  ml  them  into  boxes, 
fed  into  the  machine  by  an  operative,  but 
mechanically  opened  and  shut. 

In  France,  the  splints  are  made  of  Russian 
aspen  and  French  willow,  the  former  being  pre- 
ferred. Bireh  and  poplar  are  used  as  well. 
The  timber  is  ^sawn  and  cut  into  splints  at 
Saintines.  *  Parlour  *  and  safety  matches  are 
largely  manufactured  at  Pantin ;  wax  stems  or 
tapers  only  at  Marseilles. 

Norway-  The  chief  match  works  in  Norway 
is  the  factory  of  the  Nitedals  Tandstioksfabriks, 
near  Christiania.  Fig.  11  shows  Arehn^s  boz- 
filling  machine  (Lunagren*s  patent)  in  use  at 
most  of  the  European  factories  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

America.  An  account  has  already  been 
given  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  industry 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  the 
Diamond  Match  Company's  machinery,  used  in 
the  States  by  that  company,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain  by  Bryant  &  May. 

Japail.  In  Japan,  a  country  enjoying  at 
one  period  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  markets 
in  the  Far  East,  there  are  about  150  factories. 
Three-fourths  of  the  workera,  25,000  in  number, 
are  women.  Osaka  and  Kob6  are  the  centres  of 
the  industry.  As  long  ago  as  1802  matches 
ranked  fourth  among  the  articles  exported  from 
Kob^,  and  in  the  following  year  many  new 
factories  were  established  in  Japan,  with  the 
result  that  the  output  and  export  of  matches 
enormously  increased,  and  continued  to  expand 
until  about  six  years  ago.  Depression  of  trade 
set  in,  and  in  1910  seventeen  factories  in  Kob6 
and  thirteen  at  Osaka  for  a  while  suspended 
operations,  with  the  result  that  the  output  fell 
off  considerably.  The  most  formidable  com- 
petitors of  the  Japanese  are  the  Swedish  and 
Austrian  manufacturers,  who  have  encroached 
upon  the  markets  in  the  Far  East.  Phosnhorus 
and  sulphur  matches  are  manufactured  at  Osaka ; 
safeties  at  Kob^.  The  production  of  wax 
matches  is  almost  entirely  a  household  industry. 
Digitized  by  VjWVXIV^ 
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In  the  year  1909»  the  total  export  of  matches 
from  Japan  amounted  to  41,407,083  gross, 
valued  at  £1,186,738.  During  the  first  half  of 
1910  there  was  a  decrease  of  40  p.c.  in  the  export 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
1009.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  nroduction  in  recent  years. 

China.  In  1907  there  were  three  factories 
in  the  Canton  district :  now  there  are  works  in 
Pekin,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  other 


towns.    The  largest  works  are  at  Hankow  with 
3600  operatives. 

India.  Hitherto  the  match  industry  has 
not  prospered  in  the  Indian  Empire,  but  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  natmral  advantages 
of  the  country,  such  as  plentiful  timber,  cheap 
labour,  and  inexpensive  water  transport,  justify 
a  belief  that  the  prospects  of  success  are  good, 
provided  that  the  industry  is  developed  on 
proper  lines.     India  might   ultimately  secure 


Fio.  11. 
Arehn's  (Limdgreii*8  patent),  box-fllling  machine. 


some  of  the  considerable  trade  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  present  enjoyed  by  Sweden. 

2.  ¥w  matehet.  The  tapers  for  these  are 
made  as  follows:  from  60  to  100  strands  of 
cotton,  of  about  20  threads  each,  are  led  from  a 
bale,  through  a  measuring  machine  and  guides 
arranged  at  a  convenient  height,  into  a  steam- 
jacketed  tank,  containing  a  mixture  of  stearin 
and  gum  copal  or  gum  dammar,  thence  through 
perforations  in  a  draw-plate,  and  afterwards 
over  a  *  drawing  drum '  (Fig.  12),  6-10  feet  in 
diameter,  revolving  on  an  axis,  by  hand  or 
eam  power  (Fig.  13). 

From  this  vum  the  tapers  are  led  back 


again  through  the  bath  to  a  similar  drum  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tank,  and  by  winding 
altemately  from  one  drum  to  the  other,  they  are 
made  to  pass  6-7  times  through  the  bath,  until 
the  cotton  has  a  coating  of  fat  just  sufficient  to 
allow  it  to  pass  through  holes  in  a  suitable 
gauge  plate.  The  tapers  lastly  pass  through  a 
perforated  hot  plate,  which  imparts  a  polish  to 
the  surface,  and  are  again  wound  on  to  a  drum, 
from  which  they  are  fed  to  a  '  wax-match 
machine '  of  the  above-described  continuous 
type.  In  this  machine,  patented  by  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Company,  the  tapers  are  cut  into 
stems  of  the  usual  Igi^h^^i^^^^gi^jj^e^ 
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(in  which  thoy  are  held  in  position  by  brass 
springs  or  clips)  in  the  sections  of  an  endkes 
carrier  chain.  Bv  this  they  are  conveyed  over 
the  dipping  roller.  Of  course,  neither  the 
steam-heated  plate  nor  the  paraffin- bath  is  in 
this  case  employed.  The  heads  of  the  wax 
matches  are  dried  by  the  journey  over  the 
carrier  wheels,  and  the  finished   matches  are 


'  In  this  class  of  machine  the  tapers  are  caused  to 

<  advance  between  two  feed  rollers  ooN-ered  with 
caoutchouc  or  other  elastic  material,  and  haviufi 
an  intermittent  motion,  their  rotation  at  each 
revolution  of  the  driving  shaft,  or  movement  i^ 
the  treadles,  being  through  such  an  angle  as  to 
advance  the  tapers  the  required  distance  under 
a  cutter  or  cutters  working  in  a  vertical  plane  in 

'  front  of  the  feed  rollers.  The  dipping  frame 
(which  will  hold  0400  stems  (30x80))  is  held 
immediately    in   front    of   a    perforated  opiate 

;  through  which  (when  the  machine  is  worked) 
the  cut  stems  are  pushed,  so  as  to  rest  on  a  lath 
of  the  frame ;  the  frame  is  now  lowered,  and 
the  next  lath  is  dropped  into  position,  to  receive 

'  a  row  of  cut  stems,  immediately  the  treadles 
have  been  pressed  down.     When  the  frame  is 


Fia.  12. 
A  drawing  drum. 

automatically  filled  into  the  drawers  of  the 
boxes.  These  pass  on  to  a  circular  table,  where 
girls  put  them  into  the  covers  or  outers — just 
as  in  the  wood-match  machines.  Some  wax 
matches,  however,  are  filled  into  the  boxes  by 
hand.  Each  wax-match  machine  yields  about 
3  mUlion  matches  per  diem.  Some  manufac- 
turers, Messrs.  Palmer  &  Son,  for  instance,  stiU 
use  the  framo-dipping  method  for  wax  matches. 


Fia.  13. 
Tnper-making  room. 

The  taper  is  then  either  out  into  lengtlis,  which 
are  bundled  together  and  cut  into  vesta  Htems  by 
a  pivoted  knife,  the  stems  being  afterwards  filled 
into  dipping  frames  by  a  small  filling  machine 
(Day*s)  worked  by  hand  or  steam,  or  GO-lOO 
strands  of  it  are  wound  upon  a  small  drum,  and 
passed  from  it  through  guides  to  a  '  cutting  and 
filling  '  machine  of  the  kind  indicated  in  Fig.  14. 


Fio.  14. 
Wax-taper  cuttlog  and  filling  machine. 

filled,  the  stems  are  dipped,  on  one  aide  only, 
in  the  striking  composition.  At  Messrs.  Palmer's 
factory,  the  dipped  frames  of  wax  matches  are 
dried  on  shelves  in  a  square  chamber,  heated 
by  steam  pipes,  and  witn  a  paddle  fan  in  the 
centre.     The  *  Tacking  out '  is  effected  by  hand. 

(For  wax  match  machinery,  t>.  patents  of 
Beecher  and  Wright  (1895),  Hargreaves  &  Clegg 
(1896),  Pickles  (1899),  Wiessner  (1900),  and 
Harvey  (1901).) 

3.  Safety  matches.  All  that  has  boon  stated, 
with  regard  to  the  processi^s  of  manufacture  of 
ordinary  matches,  apiilies  to  safety  matches,  ex- 
cepting the  section  on  dipping  compositions. 
Many  more  ingredients  have  been  and  are  used 
for  safety  match  compositions  than  are  added 
to  ordinary  match  pastes.  Ho  far,  safety 
matches  for  the  most  part  have  been  made 
with  red  phosphorus  i^igteff^b^i^^gL^t 
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attempts,  mostly  unsuccessful,  have  been  made 
to  manufacture  matches,  more  or  less  of  the 
safety  type,  but  without  phosphorus,  either  in 
the  heads  or  rubbers.  The  best- known  English, 
Swedish,  and  other  safety  matches  belong 
to  the  first  class.  The  igniting  com- 
positions of  ordinary  safety  matches  usually 
contain,  as  an  oxidisable  ingredient — apart, 
of  course,  from  the  red  phosphorus  in  the 
rubbers — ^grey  antimony  sulphide,  with  or  with- 
out s&iphur ;  charcoal,  too,  is  occasionally  added. 
Potassium  chlorate,  potassium  dichromate,  and 
minium  are  the  ordinary  sources  of  oxygen,  but 
manganese  dioxide  and  nitre  are  also  used : 
glue  is  the  usual  binding  medium.  Colouring 
matters  are  seldom  added  to  safety  match  pastes, 
which  are  usually  black. 

Certain  safety  matches,  made  abroad  and 
imported  into  this  country,  bearing  on  their 
boxes  the  legend  *  Utan  swafel  och  phosphor,' 
some  years  since  were  analysed  in  the  writer's 
laboratory  and  found  to  contain  much  sulphur. 

4.  VesuvUns.  The  manufacturing  processes 
for  cigar  lights,  fixed  stars,  braided  lighls,  and 
the  like,  diner  Uttle  from  the  methods  in  use  for 
ordinary  matches.  The  stems,  however,  are 
generally  of  alder  or  other  hard  wood  (when  not 
of  glass,  &c.),  circular  in  section,  sometimes 
braided  and  wired,  and  shorter  than  ordinary 
match  sticks.  Comparatively  few  braided  lights 
are  now  made.  Single  workera  are  now  employed 
occasionally  in  this  branch  of  the  industry, 
which  used  to  engage  the  services  of  scores  of 
hands.  The  dipping  frames  are  smaller,  usually 
filled  by  hand,  and  contain  from  1600  (40x40) 
to  2000  short  splints,  which  are  dipped  at  one 
or  both  ends.  Two  distinct  compositions  are 
used :  the  pastille  or  burning  composition, 
used  for  the  head  or  ball ;  and  the  igniting  or 
striking  paste,  with  which  the  head  is  tipped. 
The  pastille  composition  is  a  mixture  of  nitre 
with  charcoal  (or  coal-  or  coke-dust),  glass- 
powder,  gum  or  glue,  and  some  scenting  in- 
gredient, such  as  cascarilla  bark,  satinwood, 
gum  benzoin,  lignum  vit»,  &c.  The  stems  are 
dipped  more  than  once  in  this  composition,  until 
the  heads  are  of  the  required  size,  and  a  final 
dip  in  any  ordinary  striking  composition  is  given 
to  the  heads  after  they  have  been  dried.  The 
early  *  fusees'  (of  brown  paper  or  cardboard, 
impregnated  with  nitre,  tipped  with  sulphur,  &c.) 
gave  place  to  vesuvians,  which  in  their  turn  have 
been  largely  superseded  by  wax  matches,  and 
these  are  being  supplanted  by  pine-stemmed 
vestas.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section  that 
cardboard  stems  are  at  the  present  time  once 
more  used  for  certain  sorts  of  matches  (c/. 
'  book- matches '). 

5.  *  Book  '  matches.  These,  in  one  respect, 
are  an  interesting  reversion  to  some  of  the  very 
earliest  types  of  matches,  and  to  the  ori^al 
*  fusee ' ;  the  stems  are  of  cardboard.  Two 
layers  of  such  matches  connected  together  at 
the  base  are  fastened  in  a  little  flat  book,  the 
pasteboard  covers  of  which  carry  a  special 
striking  surface.  These  matches  are  of  the 
safety  type,  striking  only  upon  the  prepared 
surface ;  they  are  manufactured  by  machines 
which  automatically  print  the  cardboard,  cut  it 
into  combs,  dip  the  teeth  in  the  igniting  com- 
position, fold  up,  stitch  into  books,  and  afiSx 
to  the  outsides  the  special  striking  composition. 


[i;.  English  Patent  of  Diamond  Match  Co.  (C.  H. 
Palmer,  and  J.  W.  Denmead),  21788,  1899.] 

0. '  Double- tip '  matches.  Double- tip  matches 
have  been  manufactured  in  some  form  for 
many  years  and  the  so-called  *  Vesuvian,* 
'  Braided  Light,'  and  *  Flamer,'  were  all  double- 
tip.  More  recently,  however,  this  idea  has  been 
applied  to  the  ordinary  match,  and  the  genesis 
t)f  the  application  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a 
proposal  of  R.  and  D.  Maguire  (1898),  according 
to  which  a  large  flame-producing  head  consisting 
of  a  composition  containing  no  phosphorus, 
highly  inflammable,  but  not  ignitable  by  fric- 
tion, is  tipped  with  a  cap  composed  of  a  white 
phosphorus  bearing  composition  readily  i^ited 
on  any  striking  surface.  The  cap  which  is 
applied  by  a  second  dipping  may  contain  6  p.c. 
of  white  phosphorus  (but  this,  of  course,  nas 
now  been  superseded  by  a  composition  containing 
sesquisulphide  of  phosphorus).  Somewhat  simi- 
lar suggestions  were  those  of  Lindner  (1899),  and 
the  Saginaw  Match  Company  (1905).  The  last- 
named  company,  which  in  America  is  credited 
with  having  originated  the  double- dip  match 
formerly  used  for  the  bulky  part  of  the  head,  a 
detonable  composition,  consisting  of  an  ordinaiy 
strike-anywhere  '  parlour '  match  compound, 
containing  about  6^  p.c.  of  white  phosphorus, 
and  for  the  cap  or  tip  a  noiseless  and  non- 
detonable  composition  containing  no  less  than 
22  parts  of  white  phosphorus.  Matches  of  this 
character  strike  with  delightful  ease  on  any 
surface  and  virtually  without  noise.  But  the 
large  quantity  of  white  phosphorus  which  was 
present  was  an  obvious  objection.  The  use  of 
white  phosphorus  for  double-tip  matches  has 
now,  of  course,  been  superseded  by  the  inocuous 
sesquisulphide  of  phosphorus,  and  the  caps  or 
tips  of  the  double-tip  matches  are  now  entirely 
made  with  the  latter  body;  whilst  the  bulky 
part  of  the  head  is  made  with  a  similar  composi- 
tion to  that  employed  on  the  safety  match  and 
is  not  ignitable  by  ordinary  friction.  Double- 
tip  matches  have  become  very  popular  in  America 
and  have  to  an  enormous  extent  taken  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  strike-an3rwhere  *  parlour  ' 
matches.  In  1909,  J.  E.  State  patented  a  pro- 
cess for  producing  matches  of  an  allied  tjrpe,  by 
dipping  them  successively  in  a  material  ignitable 
by  friction,  and  in  a  material  not  so  ignitable. 
llie  latter  is  then  pushed  back  by  mechanical 
means,  such  as  a  series  of  rollers,  so  as  to  leave 
exposed  a  portion  of  the  striking  composition 
at  the  extreme  tip. 

The  striking  surfaces  or  rubbers.  For 
ordinary  matches,  mixtures  of  sand,  glass, 
emery,  and  the  like,  with  glue  or  gum,  spread 
on  the  paper  with  which  the  sides  of  the 
match-boxes  are  coated,  form  convenient 
friction  surfaces ;  metal  gratings,  tablets  of  un- 
glazed  porcelain,  and  porcelain  or  metal  plates 
with  parallel  ridges  venr  close  together,  are  fre- 
quently employed ;  and  practically  any  rough  or 
uneven  suitace — even  cloth — can  be  made  to 
answer.  The  compositions  used  in  the  special 
rubbing  surfaces  for  safety  matches  are  very 
various;  but  the  ingredients  chiefly  present 
are  red  phosphorus,  antimony  sulphide,  and 
powdered  glass,  made  into  a  paste  with  glue. 
The  antimony  sulphide  is  sometimes  omitted, 
and  manganese  dioxide  Ib  not  infrequently  added 
to  safety  rubbers.    3\g\t\ze6  by  Kj kJ^J^l^ 
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Among  the  patents  for  match  striking  or 
rubbing  sorfaceB  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Neuberg  (19418,  1897) ;  Craveri  (27520,  1897) ; 
and  Prestwich  (23048,  1904). 

Oldeb  Methods  of  Manufacttube. 

The  complete  process  of  manufacturing 
wooden  matches  formerly  comprised  the  follow- 
ing separate  and  distinct  operations,  carried 
on  for  the  most  part,  or  at  all  events  very 
largely,  by  hand  labour :  1.  *  Scurfing ' ; 
2.  Cross-cutting;  3.  Steaming;  4.  SpUnt 
Catting ;  5.  Drying  the  Splints ;  6.  Filling  the 
Dipping  Frames  or  Coils;  7.  Paraffining 
(originally  Sulphuring) ;  8.  Dipping ;  9.  Drying 
the  dipped  splints ;  10.  *  Laying  out,'  '  Racking 
out,'  or  '  Racking  off  ' ;  11.  Halving  (sometimes 
also  called  '  cross-cuttins  ') ;  12.  '  Boxing  ' ;  13. 
Packing.  It  has  been  shown  that  nearly  aU  the 
work  can  be,  and  in  the  more  extensive  factories 
is,  carried  on  automatically  by  continuous 
machinery;  but  in  some  smaller  establish- 
ments the  operations,  or  most  of  them,  are  still 
performed  by  the  old  ways.  The  three  main 
operations  are  splint-cutting,  dipping,  and 
drying,  but  a  summary  of  the  entire  older 
process  will  be  given. 

Spllnt-enttlng.  The  planks  of  wood,  usually 
12-13  feet  long,  and  3  inches  thick  by  11  inches 
wide,  were  first  of  all  freed  from  irregularities 
and  roughnesses  by  the  operation  called  acurfing, 
knives  or  cutters,  rotatory  or  otherwise,  cleaning 
and  smoothing  the  surface.  The  planks  were 
then  cross-cut  into  blocks  or  lengths  4}  inches 
long  X  3  inches  thick  X  11  inches  wide.  An 
ordmary  JBnglish  match-splint,  to  yield  two 
match-stems,  2|  inches  long,  was  4}  inches 
long,  so  that  the  pieces  cut  off  from  the  plank, 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  had  just  the  length  of  a  splint.  Unless 
the  wood  were  newly  felled,  and  therefore  sappy, 
these  blocks  must  next  be  steamed  (third  opera- 
tion) for  about  20  minutes.  Thev  were  then 
taken  to  the  splint-cuUing  machine  (fourth 
operation).  Very  many  forms  of  such  machines 
were  invented,  but  only  three  kinds  were  at  all 
generally  used  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
two  earUer  types  of  splint-cutting  machines 
were  the  toothing  machine  and  the  flaking 
machine.  The  toothing  machine  answered  well 
for  '  clean  *  wood,  such  as  pine- wood,  but  was 
not  adapted  for  poplar,  aspen,  &c.  The 
*  vertical  flaking '  machine  is  suitable  for  coarse- 
grained and  even  knotty  wood,  requires  little 
skill  in  working,  and  is  capable  of  cutting  650 
bundles  of  splints  in  a  day.  The  earliest 
machine  belonging  to  the  third  class,  or  com- 
bined '  toothing  and  flaking '  machines,  was 
invented  by  Tillett  (1859).  A  machine,  which 
for  London  work  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  foregoing  kinds,  was  Pace  and  Howard's, 
and  was  an  improvement  upon  Tillett's.  Some 
years  since,  all  English  and  nearly  all  foreign 
match-splints  were  square  or  rhombic  in  section. 
Round  splints,  such  as  were  yielded  by  the 
early  machines,  were  comparatively  rarely  seen, 
excepting  in  Vienna.  But  at  the  present  time, 
as  has  been  shown,  round-stick  matches,  such 
as  the  pine  vestas,  and  grooved-stick  matches, 
are  extensively  used.  Vesuvians,  also,  usually 
are  round-stemmed 


Splints  made  from  previously  separated 
veneers  are  now  very  largely  employed,  and 
many  of  the  later  machines  for  splint-cutting 
have  been  u})on  this  principle.  Some  account 
has  been  given  (c/.  p.  236)  of  log-peeling  and 
splint-cutting  machines ;  and  this  must  serve ; 
merely  a  reference  can  be  made  to  the  numerous 
patents  for  splint-cutting  appliances  taken  out 
during  the  past  14  years.  Some  of  these  inven- 
tions relate  not  only  to  splint-cutting  from 
veneers  or  otherwise,  but  to  means  of  assembling 
the  splints  in  coils,  plates  or  other  holders ; 
also,  in  certain  cases,  the  splint-cutting  is 
described  as  the  initial  stage  of  a  process  of 
continuous  manufacture. 

The  next  operation  is  the  drying  of  the  cut 
splints.  The  splints  were  formerly  always  made 
into  bundles  and  then  dried.  Now  they  are 
sometimes  thrown  loosely  into  large  trays  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  warm  dry  air.  (Swedish 
splints  are  dried  in  wire-gauze  cylinders 
revolving  within  a  brick  stove.)  The  dried 
splints  are  ready  for  the  operation  of  filling 
the  dipping  clamps  or  frames  (sixth  opera- 
tion). Prior  to  the  use  of  dipping  frames, 
there  were  the  so-called  *  bundle-dipped ' 
and  *  block-dipped '  matches.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  match-making,  *  dipping- boards  '  were 
sometimes  employed.  *  Frame- '  or  *  clamp- 
dipping  '  was  introduced  in  1849,  and  its  adop- 
tion, which  by  degrees  became  general,  effected 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour.  The  dipping 
clamps  are  square  frames  with  sides  consisting 
of  iron  rods,  on  to  which  slip  laths,  each  ha  vine 
grooves  on  its  upper  surface,  and  being  lined 
with  felt  below.  The  match-splints  are  firmly 
held  in  the  grooves  by  the  pressure  of  the  felt. 
Each  frame  holds  3900  splints,  which,  dipped  at 
each  end  and  halved,  will  jrield  7800  matches. 
The  dipping  frames  were  at  first  filled  by  hand, 
but  Hynam  (1850)  and  Bell  and  Grimes  (1854) 
invented  machines  for  the  purpose.  Improve- 
ments followed,  and  in  1865  Simlick  introduced 
self-acting  macliinery,  driven  by  steam  power,  to 
produce  the  various  movements  of  these  frame- 
filling  machines  with  greater  rapidity  and 
economy  of  labour. 

In  1876,  E.  B.  Beecher,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, invented  machinery  to  replace  frame- 
dipping,  by  *  coil '-dipping.  This  svstem  of 
working  having  been  introduced  into  the  largest 
English  match-works,  effected  great  and,  in 
many  respects,  beneficial  changes  in  the  method 
of  manufacture  ;  and  coil-dipping,  where  it  was 
adopted,  for  wooden  matches  entirely  superseded 
frame-dipping.  It  is  not  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vesuvians. 

In  Beecher's  original  machine  (Eng.  Pat. 
4293,  1876)  the  spL'nts  were  so  delivered  from 
a  hopper  as  to  be  set  at  regular  intervals  be- 
tween the  coils  of  a  long  flexible  tape  band, 
or  belt  of  cotton  webbing,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  splint,  but  considerably  narrower  than  its 
length  ;  this  belt  was  continuously  wound  upon 
a  snort  cylinder  or  drum  adapted  to  a  rotat- 
ing mandril  or  axis,  until  a  coil,  or  bundle, 
or  frame,  of  the  desired  size  was  completed. 
The  end  of  the  binding  tape  was  then  secured 
to  the  preceding  coil  by  a  pin  or  otherwise,  the 
drum  and  coil  of  match-splints  thus  bound  upon 
it  being  now  ready  for  removal  from  the  mandril 
for  dipping.    Bemg  M^g^to^b^r^a^clj^ther 
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by  the  thickness  of  the  webbing,  and  by  an 
interval  the  width  of  a  splint  between  every 
two  splints,  the  splints  individually  reoeived  the 
proper  proportion  of  composition  when  dipped, 
and  comd  oe  conveniently  dried  in  the  coil.  In 
an  improved  form  of  the  machine  (1887), 
Beecher  employed  an  auxiliary  or  secondary 
band  in  connection  with  the  first,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  match-splints  more 
securely. 

The  match-splints,  having  been  arranged 
for  dipping  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  de- 
scribed, according  to  the  older  method  now 
being  described,  are  ready  for  paraffining,  or 
'  the  first  dipping,'  as  it  is  sometimes  csJled 
(seventh  operation).  The  frames  are  put  on 
a  table,  and  the  splint-ends  are  levelled,  if 
necessary,  by  taps  with  a  piece  of  wood ; 
they  are  afterwards  heated  (to  facilitate  ab- 
sorption of  the  paraffin)  by  application  to 
a  hot  iron  plate,  and  then  immersed  in  melted 
paraffin  contained  in  a  shallow  steam-heated  iron 
tank.  Both  ends  of  the  splints  are  thus  treated. 
Sometimes  the  operation  is  effected  in  a  brick 
stove,  on  the  top  of  which  are  three  shallow, 
flat- bottomed,  square  pans,  one  serving  for 
the  preliminary  heating  of  the  splint-ends,  the 
second  for  the  paraffining,  and  the  third  for  the 
subsequent  dipping  in  the  igniting  composition. 

In  all  but  the  most  inferior  matches,  paraffin- 
ing has  entirely  superseded  treatment  with 
sulphur. 

8.  Dipplilg.  The  .usual  constituents  of  a 
match-igniting  composition  have  alreadv  been 
enumerated  (pp.  238,  239),  and  are  mixed  in 
the  following  manner.  The  glu&  and  potassium 
chlorate  or  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
and  the  phosphorus  (assumins  that  the  worker 
is  in  a  country  where  it  is  still  legal  to  use  it)  is 
then  added  to  and  stirred  in  the  liquid  (which 
should  be  of  a  syrupy  consistence  and  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  38°),  until  a  perfect  emulsion 
is  obtained.  The  rest  of  the  constituents,  pow- 
dered glass  or  sand,  colouring  matters,  and  me- 
tallic oxides,  if  present,  having  been  previously 
*  milled,'  are  now  added,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  emulsion.  When,  as  is  now  generally 
the  case,  a  substitute  for  white  phosphorus  is 
used,  it  is  at  first  intimately  mixed  with  part  of 
the  glue  solution  and  inert  materials  only ;  the 
potassium  chlorate,  with  the  rest  of  the  ingre- 
dients, being  added  later.  The  whole  is  finally 
put  through  a  milL 

For  the  operation  of  dipping,  which — ^in 
manufacturing  upon  the  older  lines — ^is  performed 
by  workmen  in  a  separate  apartment  called 
the  dipping-room,  the  emulsion  is  ladled  from 
a  steam- jacketed  iron  pan  on  to  the  dipping 
plate  or  table— generally  a  shallow,  fiat-topped, 
iron  box,  kept  hot  by  steam  admitted  to  its 
interior.  The  composition  is  spread  over  the 
plate,  and  levelled  to  the  required  depth  by  a 
gauffe  or  *  strickle.*  The  ends  of  the  splmts 
in  the  filled  frames  are  then  dipped  in  the  thin 
layer  of  igniting  composition.  After  the  splint- 
ends  have  been  dipped,  the  frames  are  placed 
in  racks  to  dry. 

Dippins  by  hand,  as  already  described,  is 
most  usual  in  working  upon  a  comparatively 
small  scale ;  but  the  igniting  composition  is 
sometimes  applied  by  the  aid  of  cylinders  or 
rollers,  partly  rotating  in  hot-water  jacketed 


oases,  reoeptaoles,  or  boxes  containing  the 
mixture,  endless  chains  conveying  the  frames  or 
coils  over  the  rollers.  And  it  will  have  been  seen 
{ante,  pp.  237,  238)  that  this  system  is  generally 
employed  in  the  newer,  automatic,  and  con- 
tinuous methods  of  manufacture.  Bevelled 
wheels  and  other  devices  (L.  Urion,  1856)  have 
also  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

9.  Drying.  The  frames  of  tipped  splints  are 
plac€Kl  on  supports  or  racks,  either  in  the  op|en 
air  or  in  the  drying-room — an  apartment  main- 
tained during  the  summer  at  a  suitable  tem- 
perature by  fans  or  otherwise,  and  in  damp 
weather  ana  winter  kept  warm  and  diy  by  pipes 
conveying  steam  or  hot  air. 

10.  Laying  out ;  11.  Halving ;  and  12.  Box- 
ing. The  *  headed '  and  dried  splints  are  next 
taken  out  of  the  frames  or  coils,  as  the  case 
may    be.     The    operation    is   usually   termed 

*  laying  out,'  *  racking  out,'  or  *  racking  off,'  and 
in  England  is  sometimes  effected  by  hand,  if  the 
estabUishment  be  not  very  extensive.  The  nuts 
and  crosspieoe  at  the  top  of  a  clamp  are  removed, 
and  then  lath  after  lath  is  lifted  and  the  row  of 
double-tipped  splints  beneath  deftly  withdrawn. 
Laying  out  is  also  performed  mechanically,  the 
machines  of  Sebold,  Schnetzer,  and  others  being 
used,  especially  abroad.  In  the  case  of  coil- 
dipped  splints  the  process  was  called  *  unwind- 
ing, and  differed,  of  course,  materially  from  the 
methods  applicable  to  frames.  Beecher  (1877) 
invented  a  machine  which  simultaneously 
performs  this  operation  and  the  next,  *  halving,* 

*  cutting-down,  or  *  cross-cutting.* 

According  to  the  older  method,  for  frame- 
dipped  matches,  handfuls  of  the  laid-out, 
double-headed  splints  were  divided,  '  halved,*  or 

*  cross-cut,'  .generally  by  a  pivoted  or  *  lever ' 
cutting  knife,  and  the  resulting  matches  were  at 
once  boxed  (i.e.  put  into  boxes)  by  women,  who 
became  exceedingly  dexterous  in  taking  up 
handfuls  of  splints  of  just  the  required  number 
to  fill  two  boxes.  The  operations  of  halving 
and  boxing,  where  white  phosphorus  was  used, 
caused  more  loss  by  *  finng  *  than  any  other 
part  of  the  proceedings  in  a  match  factory.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  loss  during  boxing 
or  filling  is  quite  trivial  under  modem  working 
conditions.  And,  with  the  continuous  manu- 
facture, there  is  now  no  halving. 

The  writer  ia  under  obligations  to  Messrs. 
Bryant  &  May,  and  to  Messrs.  Bridwell,  Ham- 
mond, Parrott,  Marchant,  and  Crowther-Beynon 
for  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

E  G.  C. 

MATIB  V,  Paraguay  tea. 

MATECERIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  wax  of  the  yerba  mat^  {JElaeodendron 
quadrangvlatum)  (iCeiss.).  When  the  solution 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  with  ether,  or  better  with  ether-alcohol, 
is  treated  with  lime,  then  filtered  and  evaporated, 
a  waxy  residue  is  left,  which  may  be  freed  from 
chlorophyll  by  treating  its  ethereal  solution 
with  animal  charcoal.  This  solution,  agitated 
with  water  to  remove  caffeine  and  other 
substances,  and  evaporated,  leaves  the  pure 
waxy  matter,  which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous 
potash,  partly  dissolves,  leaving  a  residue 
soluble  in  ether,  much  more  butyraoeous  than 
the  original  substance  and  separable  by  treat- 
ment  with   aicohoP'Iti'^^  an   insoluble   yellow 
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tnuasparent  substance,  and  a  soluble  portion 
which  is  white  and  melts  at  55°.  On  neutralis- 
ing with  hydrochloric  aoid«  the  alkaline  solution 
obtained  by  saponification  of  the  wax,  mate- 
ceiio  acid,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
which  has  acid  properties,  and  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  melts  at  106*'- 
110%andhasadensit7of  0*8151  at  26^  From 
the  results  of  its  analysis,  it  does  not  appear  to 
belong  to  the  acetic  series,  but  its  molecular 
weight  is  very  high  (Arata,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1877,  366). 

IfATEZITE.  A  saccharine  substance  ob- 
tained by  Glrard  from  Madagascar  caoutchouc ; 
when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  yields  methyl 
iodide  and  meUezo-datnbose,  an  isomeride  of  glu- 
cose. Crystallises  in  radiating  nodules.  Rota- 
tory power  [a]D+66;  m.p.  187**  (Girard,  Compt. 
rend.  77, 995,  and  100, 84 ;  Combes,  ibid.  1 10, 46). 

HATICO  CAMPHOR  v.  Camphor. 

HATLOCKITE.    A  lead  oxychloride 

PbCl,PbO 

of  a  yellowish  colour,  found  at  Cromford,  near 
Matlock,  Derbyshire ;  sp.gr.  7*21. 

MATRASS.  An  egg-shaped  glass  vessel  with 
a  narrow  neck,  used  by  the  older  chemists, 
mainly  for  sublimations. 

MATRDTE  CibHmONs.  An  alkaloid  occur- 
ring in  the  roots  of  Sophora  flavescans  (Ait.). 
Ib  a  monoacidic  tertiary  amine.  Of  the  two 
nitrogen  atoms,  one  forms  a  lactam  ring  with  a 
carboxyl  group  and  is  changed  to  an  imino- 
ffroup  by  hydrolysis  with  alkali,  matrinic  acid 
being  formed.  For  its  salts  and  derivatives, 
gee  Heizabur6  Kond6  and  co-workers,  J.  Pharm. 
Soc.  Japan,  1921,  659,  1047. 

MAURITIUS  ELEMI  v,  Olko-bbsiks. 

MAUVANIUNE  Cj^H^^Nj.  A  base  isolated 
by  Girard,  De  Laire,  ana  Chappolot,  from  the 
insoluble  residues  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  rosaniline  (Zeitsch.  Chem.  1867,  236). 

MAUVE  or  MAUVEJfNE  v.  Azosrss. 

MATNAS  RESIN  or  CALABA  v.  Bbsins. 

MA2X)UT.  Petroleum  residue  used  as  a 
fuel  oil,  usually  bv  atomising  by  a  jet  of  steam 
after  preheating  above  the  flash-point. 

MEAD  or  HYDROMEL.  An  aloohoUc  drink 
prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  honey.  Well- 
made  hydromel  has  a  colour  between  that  of 
*  champagne  and  Madeira,  is  fine  in  flavour,  and 
contains  about  13  p.c.  of  alcohol. 

MEADOW  ORE  v.  Ldconitb;  also  Ibon. 

MEADOW  SAFFRON  v,  Colohigitm. 

MEAT  EXTRACTS.  Historical.  It  is  well 
known  that  extract  of  meat  consists  of  beef  tea 
evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  syrup. 
It  therefore  contains  the  whole  of  those  con- 
stituents of  meat  which  are  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

It  was  first  correctly  prepared  in  1821  by 
Proust,  by  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Parmen- 
tier,  it  was  very  highly  recommended  as  a 
stimulant  quite  as  valuable  for  the  strong  and 
healthy  as  for  invalids.  In  1847  liebig,  m  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  *Besearohes  on  the 
CSiemistry  of  Food,'  most  warmly  approved  of 
Proust  and  Parmentier's  extract^  and  subse- 
quently made  every  effort  to  popularise  the  use 


of  the  preparation.  The  attentionr  of  many 
men  of  science,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Germany,  was  attracted 
to  Liebig  s  abstract  scientific  researches  into  the 
nature  of  meat,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
extract  of  meat  was  of  great  usefulness  in 
medical  cases. 

In  consequence,  the  Exiractum  Carnis  was, 
without  Liebig's  assistance,  introduced  into  the 
Bavarian  Pharmacopodia  of  1856,  and  from  that 
tune  all  Bavarian  apothecaries  were  legally 
boimd  to  keep  the  extract  in  stock,  or  to  make  it 
when  required,  just  as  any  other  drug.  From 
Bavaria  the  knowledge  and  medical  use  of  the 
extract  spread  over  the  whole  of  €}ermany,  but 
its  manufacture  remained  confined  to  pharma- 
ceutical chemists,  and  its  use  t<o  the  sick-chamber. 
Liebig,  on  the  other  hand,  while  fully  appreciat- 
ing the  clinical  importance  of  the  extract,  and 
further  endeavouring  to  improve  the  alimenta- 
tion of  sick  persons  Dy  various  modifications  of 
this  invention,  proposed  to  bring  meat  extract 
into  commerce  as  an  article  of  food,  and  to  make 
its  manufacture  the  object  of  industrial  enter- 

Erise  on  a  large  scale.  His  endeavours  were, 
owever,  without  success  until,  early  in  1862, 
George  Christian  Giebert,  an  engineer,  well 
acquainted  with  the  meat-producing  districts 
of  South  America,  went  to  Munich  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  method  of  preparing  the 
extract  by  Liebig  himself,  aided  by  von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  and  then  returned  to  Uruguay  and 
established  a  manufactory  on  a  considerable 
scale.  In  November,  1864,  the  first  samples  of 
Giebert's  manufacture  arrived  at  Munich  and 
their  quality  far  exceeded  the  expectation  of 
Liebig.  He  consented  to  Giebert's  proposition 
that  the  extract  should  bear  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  on  condition  that  it  should  always  be 
free  from  fat  and  gelatin,  and  that  each  con- 
signment should  be  subjected  to  a  gratuitous 
analysis  by  him  or  his  delegate. 

The  industry  has  fiourished  and  immense 
areas  of  land  are  farmed  to  produce  cattle 
reouired  for  the  manufacture  of  meat  extracts. 
Take,  for  example,  some  facts  connected  with 
the  enterprising  company  to  which  Liebig  gave 
permission  to  bear  his  name.  The  Liebig's 
£lxtract  of  Meat  Company  farmed,  in  1868,  some 
28,494  acres  of  land,  and  the  total  herd  of 
homed  cattle  reared  on  this  area  was  12,000.  In 
1908,  the  acreage  was  1,302,386  and  the  number 
of  cattle  224,406,  and  in  1922  the  acreage  was 
5,250,000,  of  which  2,500,000  acres  are  in  South 
Africa — ^the  total  head  of  cattle  carried  on 
these  areas  being  approximately  500,000. 
Striking  as  the  figures  may  be  as  illustrating 
the  enormous  expansion  of  the  cattle-rearing 
industry,  they  become  still  more  impressive  when 
regard  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  are  no 
longer,  as  in  Liebig's  day,  and  according  to  his 
own  words,  '  half -wild  animals,'  but  are  bred 
from  the  choicest  pedigree  stock  taken  from  the 
farms  of  our  best  English  breeders. 

Each  animal  is  allotted  about  5  acres  of 
pasturage.  The  average  daily  amount  of  grass 
consumed  by  one  animal  is  88  pounds ;  a  herd 
of  250,000  would  therefore  consume  per  diem 
22,000,000  pounds  of  grass,  or  approximately 
10,000  tons.  Thus  the  yearly  consumption  of 
grass  would  moan  not  far  short  of  4,000,000 
tons.     The    compoatig^iti^  b^P^^WK^^^. 
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according  to  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 

analyses,  is  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Water 80-00 

Proteins  with  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrogenous  extractives  *     .         .      3*50 

Fat 0-80 

Carbohydrates       .         .         .         .9*70 

Fibre 4-00 

Mineral  salts         ....      2-00 

100  00 

This  means  for  a  herd  of  250,000  head  of 
cattle  per  year  a  food  yield  in  the  form  of  grass 
of  the  following  quantities  of  its  individual  solid 
constituents : — 

Tons 
Protein  or  flesh-forming  substances    140,000 

Fat 32,000 

Carbohydrates       ....     388,000 

Fibre 160,000 

Mineral  salts  ....      80,000 

800,000 
^^.lance  due  to  80  p.c.  of  water 
in  grass     ....  3,200,000 


Total 


4,000,000 


Similarly,  the  annual  amount  of  water  consumed, 
based  on  the  fact  of  one  animal  requiring  30 
litres  per  day,  would  amount  to  700,000,000 
gallons  per  annum  for  the  herd.  These  figures 
refer  only  to  the  stock  of  one  company.  The 
Argentine,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  republics  are 
immense  fodder-yielding  tracts,  and  the  meta- 
morphosis of  grass  proceeds  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly  day  by  day  on  a  colossal  scale. 
There  are  occsisions  wnen  the  ordinary  grass  is 
supplemented  by  *  Alfalfa,'  a  rich  clover  corre- 
sponding to  our  lucerne  and  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  food. 

Method  of  manufacture.  In  principle  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Liebig,  which  ho  considered 
essential  to  success,  are  still  followed  by  the 
Liebig  Company.  In  the  first  place,  the  meat  is 
hung  in  the  cooling  halls  for  12  or  more  hours, 
then  the  fat  and  sinews  are  carefully  removed, 
and  the  meat  is  fed  to  chopping  machines  with 
revolving  knives.  From  the  chopping  machines 
the  moat  emerges  in  chunks,  which  drop  into 
mincing  machines  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  meat  emerges  from  these  machines 
as  mincemeat,  and  is  then  transferred  to  the 
extracting  pans,  each  capable  of  holding  about 
4  tons,  in  which  it  is  left  with  its  own  weight  of 
pure  filtered  water.  After  the  addition  of  more 
water  the  mixture  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  96°  by  means  of  steam  jackets. 
During  this  time  fat  continuously  rises  and  is 
skimmed  ofif.  The  more  or  less  clear  liquor 
is  then  run  off  and  the  work  of  concentration  is 
commenced.  Fat  is  again  skimmed  off  until  at 
length  the  extract  or  soup  is  practically  fat-free. 
Concentration  proceeds  again  in  xxicud^  and 
during  evajioration  is  twice  filtered  before 
passing  into  the  final  concentrator,  which  is  fitted 
with  a  revolving  worm  through  which  low 
pressure  steam  is  passing.  Constant  stirring 
during  the  final  stages  of  evaporation  is  essential 

1  NX6-25. 


to  secure  uniformity  in  regard  to  consistency 
and  composition  of  the  finished  extract.  The 
treacly  mass  is  then  run  off  while  hot  into 
100  lb.  tins,  cooled,  hermetically  sealed  and 
dispatched  to  the  European  blending  factories. 

The  extract  is  finished  within  3  days  of  the 
death  of  the  animal. 

One  thousand  pounds  of  lean  meat,  treated 
upon  a  manufacturing  scale,  furnishes  31  lbs.  of 
extract.  A  standard  extract  manufactured  as 
described  contains  an  average  of  18*25  p.o. 
moisture,  61*5  p.c.  of  organic  matter,  20*25  p.c. 
of  mineral  substances,  and  yields  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  57  p.c 

It  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  gelatine, 
fat,  and  coagulable  or  insoluble  albumen.  By 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  meat  couBti- 
tuents,  namely,  the  fibrine,  gelatine-yielding 
tissue,  and  fat  is  therefore  rejected  in  the  pre- 
paration of  extract. 

Lemco,  a  typical  fijrst  grade  extract,  has  the 
following  composition : — 

Per  cent. 

Water 20O6 

Organic  matter 58*52 

Mineral  matter 21*43 


100*00 

The  mineral  matter  contains  : 
Combined  chlorine        .         .         .         .1*88 
Phosphates  as  PjO^      ....       6*00 

The  organic  mailer  contains  : 
Total  nitrogen     .         .         .         .         .       9-46 

Distribution  of  the  total  nitrogen  : 
Nitrogen  in  fibrine  and  albumen    .     0*14 
„  meat     bases     soluble 

in  alcohol        .         .5*64 
„  meat    bases    rendered 

insoluble  in  alcohol      0*70 

„  gelatine     .         •         •     0*02 

„  albumoses  .         .1*73 

„  peptones   .         .         .1*17 

Ammoniacal  nitrogen  .         .         .0*05 


9*45 


Creatine 
Creatinine 


Total  . 
Fat  (ether  extract) 


.  1-85 

.  4-95 

.  6*80 

.  012 


The  meat  bases  constituting  the  essential  part 
of  the  extract  contain  creatine,  creatinine, 
xanthine  bases,  camine,  camic  acid,  and  other 
complex  organic  bodies. 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  ratio 
between  the  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the 
above  analysis  which  is  as  1 :  2*6.  The  creatine 
of  the  meat  has  been  altered  to  the  anhydride 
creatinine  by  loss  of  water  during  evaporation. 
Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  reversed  on 
storage,  water  being  taken  up  and  creatine  again 
formed 

Whilst  all  commercial  extracts  are  essen- 
tially of  the  same  character,  the  proportions  and 
derivation  of  the  various  constituents  differ. 
The  following  analyses  in  Table  I.  may  be  taken 
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aa  Tepresenting  the  composition  of  the  leading 
meat  extracts  on  the  Britiah  market : — 

Table  I. 

Average  composition  of 

Bovrilfor 

Hoe-     Inva- 

pital   llds(en- 

0x0      Bovri]     Oxo     riched) 

p.c.         P.O.         P.O.         p.c. 

.  40-42    44-09    28-35    29*63 

.  40-42    38-66     66-12    64*36 

.   1916     17-26     16-53     16-01 


Water . 

Organic  matter 
Mineral  matter 


100-00  100-00  100-00  100-00 


The  mineral  matter  contains  : 
Combined  chlorine      6*70      6-07 
Phosphates  as  P,Oj    2-69      248 

The  organic  matter  contains  : 
ToUl  nitrogen        .     6-95      5-82      8-37 

Distribution  of  the  Mai  nitrogen  : 
Nitrogen  in  fibrine 

and  albumen 
Nitrogen   in   meat 

bases  soluble    in 

alcohol 
Nitrogen    in  meat 

bases  rendered  in* 

soluble  in  alcohol 
Nitrogen  in  gelatine 

and      Lydrolised 

gelatine 
Nitrogen    in  albu- 

moses 
Nitrogen    in    pep- 
tones 


6-00 
2-44 


0*88      1-06      1*61 


2-41       2-36      2-26 


0-60      0-66      0-70 


1-24      1-03      2-87 
0-21      0-20      0-0 


0-67      0-49      0-98 


4-23 
3-21 

8-47 

1-89 

2-66 

6-77 

2-52 
0-14 
0-42 


colorimeter     for     making     the     colour     com- 
parisons. 

The  test  is  carried  out  as  follows :  With  good 

,  quiJity  extracts  6  grams  are  dissolved  in  water 

'  and  the  solution  made  up  to  600  c.c. 

I       Creatinine,    20    c.c.    of    this    solution    are 

I  taken  for  the  determination  of  creatinine,  viz. 
0-200  gram  of  extract.  To  20  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion in  a  600  c.c.  flask  are  added  20  c.c.  of  picric 

,  acid  solution  (saturated)  and  6  c.c.  of  a  10  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution. 

The  mixture  is  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand 
exactly  6  minutes,  and  is  then  made  up  to 
500  CO.  with  pure  water  at  18^,  and  its  colour 
compared  with  that  obtained  from  a  standard 

;  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  (24*665  grams 
per  litre). 

I  All  colorimetric  readings  are  made  with  a 
Dubosq     colorimeter,     having     the     left-hand 

,  cylinder  fixed  at  exactly  8  mm.  depth  of 
bichrome  solution. 

I       The  following  readings  were  obtained : — 


8*2  mm. 

8-1 

8-2    „ 

8-0 

8-1     „ 

8-0 

8-1     „ 

81 

8-2    „ 

8-1 

5-91      5-80      8-31       8  40 


Creatine 
Creatinine 

Total. 


1-66 
1-61 


1-76 
1-37 


1-75 
1-52 


.     3-26      3-09      313      3-27 

A    practice    has    arisen    of    mixing    meat ! 
extracts  with  extracts  of  yeast.    The  extract  of  ' 
yeast    has    valuable    dietetic    properties    and 
contains  the  active  principles  of  fermentation. 
It  also  resembles,  in  many  respects,  physically  j 
and  chemically,  but    not  in  taste,  extract  of 
meat.    The  addition  of  more  than  2  p.c.  of  this 
to  a  meat  extract  imnarts  a  distinctive  taste. 

According  to  Wiley  the  presence  of  yeast ! 
extract  in  meat  extract  can  be  determined 
by  treating  the  mixture  with  a  strong  solution ' 
of  zyic  sulphate  and  filtering.  In  meat ; 
extract  the  filtrate  obtained  is  always  quite  ' 
elear,  but  when  a  yeast  extract  is  present  the  I 
filtrate  is  turbid.  Hehner  applied  the  Folin  | 
reaction  for  the  estimation  of  creatine  and ; 
creatinine  in  meat  extracts,  and  as  yeast  extract  | 
oontmns  neither  creatine  nor  creatinine,  the  test  | 
is  of  im|>ortance  in  determining  the  source  and  , 
value  of  a  meat  extract. 

The  Folin  method  for  the  estimation  of  - 
creatinine  is  a  colorimetric  one,  based  on  the  | 
fact  that  creatinine  gives  with  picric  acid,  in  '. 
presence  of  alkalis,  an  orange  to  deep  red  j 
•olotion,  the  intensity  of  the  coloration ! 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  creatinine ' 
present  (Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1904,  41, 
223).    Folin  recommends  the  use  of  Dubosq's 


Jafife*8  formula 
8-11)81-00(9-99  mgms. 
creatinine. 
9-99  mgms.  found  in 
—  —  0-2  grm. 

8-16  „  8-06  „ 

Average  8-11  mm. 

0-2  :  100  : :  0-0099  :  ar 
a; =4 -99  p.c.  creatinine. 

Total  creatinine  and  creatine.  16  c.c.  of  the 
extract  solution  (5  grams  in  600  c.c.  water) 
=0*15  gram  extract,  are  placed  in  a  porcehun 
basin  8  cm.  diameter,  and  10  c.c.  of  normal 
HCl  (1  C.C. =0-0366  gram  HCl)  added,  and 
slowly  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath 
taking  at  least  2  hours  for  the  evaporation.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  16  c.c.  of  water,  then  to 
the  contents  in  the  basin  20  c.c.  picric  acid  are 
added,  and  6  c.c.  of  the  caustic  soda  solution. 
The  mixture  is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
exactly  after  6  minutes'  standing  transferred  to 
a  600  c.c.  flask,  the  basin  being  washed  out 
several  times  into  the  flask,  and  the  liquid  made 
up  to  600  c.c.  at  18°.  The  following  readings 
were  obtained : — 

m 

Jaffe*s  formula 
8-49)81*00(9-64  mgms. 

creatinine. 
9-64  mgms.  found  in 
0-16  grm.  extract. 

:'i00  : :  0-00954 :  x. 
x=6-36  p.c. 

6-36  p.c.  acid  treated. 
4-99  p.c.  creatinine. 

1-37  creatinine  due  to  creatine. 

1  -16  factorfor  converting  creatinine  to  creatine. 

1  -37  X 1 16  « 1  -6892  creatine. 
Corrected  results : 

Creatinine .         .         •         .     4*99  p.o. 
Creatine     .         .         .         .     1*69  ,. 


8-4  mm. 

8-6  mm. 

8-4    „ 

8-6    „ 

8-5    „ 

8-6    „ 

8-4    „ 

8-6    „ 

8-4    „ 

8-6    „ 

8-42  „ 

8-66  „ 

Average 

8*49  „ 
016 :  10 
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In  carrying  out  this  test  care  must  be  taken 
to  observe  all  the  details  as  regards : 

(a)  Strength  of  solutions  employed  ; 

(b)  Time  of  contact ; 

(e)  Dilution  of  original  liquid  ; 

{d)  Depth  in  mm.  of  the  unknown  solution 
should  be  within  the  range  of  7  mm.  and 
9  mm. ; 

(e)  Temperature  to  be  as  near  18X*.  as  possible. 

With  extracts  that  yield  low  creatine  and 
creatinine  figures  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
extract  before  applying  the  test.  10-50 
grams  of  the  substance  are  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  bulk  of  water  possible.  Then  250  c.c. 
methylated  spirits  are  added  and  allowed  to 
stancl  for  12-16  hours,  filtered,  the  alcohol  dis* 
tilled  ofiF,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and 
made  up  to  100  c.c,  an  aliquot  part  not  exceed- 
ing 20  CO.  being  taken  for  the  estimation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Jaff^  (Zeitsoh. 
physiol.  Chem.  1886,  10,  391),  and  more 
recently  by  A.  C.  Chapman  (The  Analyst,  Nov. 
1909),  that  other  substances,  such  as  acetone, 
dextrose,  and  Isavuloee  reduce  picric  acid  and 
produce  the  same  coloration.  When  the 
presence  of  any  reducing  substance  other  than 
creatinine  is  suspected,  preliminary  treatment 
with  methylated  spirits  is  desirable.  "  See  further. 
Creatine  and  Cseatininb,  Vol.  II.  pp.  410  and 
412. 

Methods  of  analysis.  For  the  examination 
of  commercial  high-grade  extracts  the  following 
method  is  applied. 

In  some  meat  extracts  during  the  cooling  in 
pots,  crystals  and  other  solids  settle  to  the 
bottom  before  the  mass  becomes  semi-solid, 
consequently  the  material  must  be  well  mixed 
without  warming  before  analysis. 

Water,  2  grams  are  evenly  spread  by  means  i 
of  a  glass  rod  round  the  inside  of  a  porcelain 
crucible  37  mm.  high  and  55  mm.  wide  on  top 
to  within  10  mm.  of  top  edge;  dried  for  36 
hours  in  a  water-oven  at  a  temperature  of  97^ 
cooled  for  20  minutes  in  a  desiccator  over  vitriol 
and  quickly  weighed.  A  Moslinger*s  cellular 
water-oven  is  best  for  this  class  of  work. 

Ash,  2  grams  are  weighed  in  a  platinum 
basin  and  slowly  burned  without  the  basin 
becoming  visibly  red.  The  burner  employed 
has  a  round  cover  7  cm.  in  diameter  with  28 
holes,  each  I  mm.  in  diameter.  After  carbonis- 
ing, the  mass  is  crushcki  twice  and  the  ash 
obtained  should  be  a  greyish-white  without 
showing  fusion — ^too  strong  or  too  quick  ignition 
will  cause  loss. 

For  absolutely  correct  ash  estimation  the 
basin  is  put  on  an  asbestos  sheet  to  protect  the 
contents  from  sulphurous  acid  of  the  gas,  or 
better  still,  burned  in  an  electric  furnace  at 
0-8  amperes  until  the  ash  is  dear  grey.  This 
is  weighed  when  cold  and  washed  into  a  small 
beaker,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  warmed 
until  the  light  brown  coloured  matter  coagulates. 
Filter  and  use  the  filtrate  for  the  chlorine  esti- 
mation, wash  the  carbonaceous  matter  from  the 
filter  into  a  small  crucible,  dry  at  105°  and  weigh. 
Deduct  this  carbon  from  the  former  weight  to 
get  the  true  pure  ash. 

■    The  chlorine  is  estimated  in  the  acidified 
filtrate  from  the  ash  gravimetrioally,  as  phos- 
phates interfere  with  the  volumetric  estimation. 
Aleohoiie  extract.    By  this  is  meant  that 


portion  of  the  exiauot  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol, 
80  p.c  by  volume.  2  grams  are  weighed  out  into 
a  small  Soxhlet  flask,  9  co.  water  added,  and  the 
extract  dissolved  without  warming,  50  c.c. 
alcohol  (93  p.o.  by  volume,  sp.gr.  =0*8234) 
slowly  added  with  gentle  shaking,  allowed  to 
stand  over  night  at  17^-18'',  and  then  carefully 
poured  from  the  fast-sticking  mass  into  a 
weighed  porcelain  basin  76  mm.  diameter  and 
34  mm.  deep  ;  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  slowly 
on  a  water-bath  at  70°-75**.  In  order  to 
prevent  creeping  the  basin  is  placed  on  a  layer 
of  flannel  over  the  hole  in  the  bath,  or  in  a 
copper  basin  soldered  into  the  opening  in 
the  bath  and  having  a  la^er  of  sand  between  the 
copper  and  porcelain  basins.  Meanwhile  to  the 
insoluble  mass  in  the  flask  50  c.c.  alcohol  of  sp.gr. 
0*8639  (80  p.c.  by  volume)  are  added  with  gentle 
shaking  and  allowed  to  stand  at  17^  until  the 
first  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  when  the 
second  portion  is  decanted  into  the  basin,  and 
this  again  evaporated  until  the  contents  have 
the  consistency  of  honey.  The  basin  is  then 
dried  at  98**  in  the  water-oven  for  exactly  6 
hours,  cooled  20  minutes  in  the  desiccator,  and 
quickly  weighed.  The  extraction  temperature 
must  be  within  17^-18®,  or  variable  results  will 
be  pbtained. 

General  Analysis  of  Meat  Extbaots. 

Modified  Stutzer  method.  30  grams  are 
weighed,  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to 
250  c.c.  A  fair  average  sample  is  thus  obtained, 
and  all  estimations  necessary  can  be  begun  the 
same  day. 

Moisture.  Cleaned  ignited  Calais  sand  is  put 
into  a  flat  nickd  basin  9  cm.  in  diameter  along 
with  a  small  glass  stirring  rod  until  the  whole 
weighs  exactly  100  grams.  Dried  in  steam  oven 
until  weight  is  constant,  then  25  co.  extract 
solution  added  (=3  grams  extract),  stirred 
amongst  the  sand,  evaporated  until  granular  on 
a  water-bath,  transferred  to  a  steam  oven  for 
36  hours,  cooled  and  weighed. 

Ash.  25  c.c.  (=3  grams)  evaporated  arid 
oarboniiBed.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  carbon- 
aceous matter  the  estimation  of  ash  cannot  well 
be  made  direct,  hence  the  charred  mass  has  to 
be  extracted  three  times  with  boiling  water,  and 
filtered  through  an  ashless  filter  paper  into  a 
porcelain  basin,  the  char  and  filter  paper  burned 
off  in  the  platinum  basin,  and  the  nitrate  put 
back  in  the  platinum  basin,  evaporated,  dried, 
ignited  gently,  and  weighed.  The  ash  is 
cussolved  in  cold  water,  acidified  with  nitric  acid, 
made  up  to  250  c.c,  and  used  for  estimation  of 
chlorides  and  phosphates. 

Clilorides  are  estimated  gravimetrioally  in 
60c.c 

Phosphates  are  estimated  by  the  molybdate 
and  magnesia  mixture  method  in  50  c.c. 

Fibrine  and  already  coagulated  albumen. 
25  c.c (=3  grams)  are  diluted  and  settled  in  a 
100  c.c  cylinder  over  night.  The  top  liquid 
decanted  and  the  residue  either  transferred  to  a 
counterpoised  filter,  washed,  dried  at  100**,  and 
weighed,  or  the  residue  transferred  to  a  centrifuge 
tube,  washed,  and  the  nitrogen  estimated  by 
Kjeldahrs  method. 

Solnble  albumen.  The  decantations  from  the 
above  are  acidified  wit<h  acetic  acid,  boiled  for 
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5  minutes,  settled,  filtered,  and  weighed  or 
treated  by  Kjeldahl's  prqpess.  If  the  tot^  fibrine 
and  albumen  together  be  required,  then  it  is  only 
necessary  to  acidify  25  c.o.  of  extract  solution 
diluted  to  100  cc,  with  aoetio  acid,  boil  for 
5  minutes,  settle,  filter,  and  either  weigh  at 
100**  or  estimate  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 

Gelatine.  25  c.c.  of  extract  solution  (=3 
grams)  are  poured  on  to  asbestos  fibre  in  a 
small  porcelain  basin,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
extracted  with  93  p.c.  alcohol  three  times,  then 
with  ice-cold  water  containing  10  p.c.  alcohol, 
until  the  decantations  are  free  from  colour  (the 
temperature  must  never  rise  above  5°),  The 
gelatin  lb  either  dissolved  and  washed  from  the 
asbestos  and  treated  by  Kjeldahl's  process,  or  the 
asbestos  and  gelatine  may  be  put  direct  into  the 
Kjeldahl  flask.  With  some  extracts  it  is  better  to 
take  25  c.c.  extract  solution,  and,  without  evapor- 
ating, add  250  c.c.  methylated  spirit,  stand  8 
hours,  decant  off  alcohol  from  the  sticky  mass 
and  wash  with  10  p.c.  ice-cold  alcohol  until 
free  from  colour,  then  treat  by  the  Kjeldahl 
method. 

Total  nitrogen.  10  cc  (=1*2  gram  extract) 
iae  treated  by  Kjeldahl's  method  direct. 

Heat  iMses  soluble  in  alcohol.  25  co.  (=3 
grams  extract)  taken  in  beaker,  250  cc.  absolute 
alcohol  added  with  constant  stirring  and  settled 
for  12-16  hours.  The  alcohol  passed  through 
filter  into  a  500  cc.  round- bottomed  flask,  the 
residue  washed  twice  with  25  cc  absolute 
ali^ohol,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  standing 
the  flask  inside  a  water- bath.  The  meat  bases 
are  then  treated  by  the  Kjeldahl  process  in  the 
flask  without  transference  so  as  to  avoid  loss. 

Residue  insoluble  in  aleohoL  The  insoluble 
residue  from  the  absolute  alcohol  is  dissolved  in 
water  on  the  water- bath.  A  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  added  to  coagulate  the  soluble  albumenoids, 
then  boiled  and  filtered  into  a  250  cc.  flask 
for  the  estimation  of  gelatine,  albumoses,  and 
peptones.  The  residue  on  the  filter,  consist- 
ing of  fibrine  and  albumen,  may  be  treated 
by  Kjeldahl's  method  as  a  check  on  former 
estimation. 

Total  nitrogen  in  gelatine  albumoses  and 
peirtone  fraetlon.  50  cc.  of  the  250  co.  taken 
for  the  Kjeldahl  process. 

Albumoses  and  gelatine.  50  cc  of  the  250  cc 
are  taken  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  powdered 
nnc  sulphate  crystals  added  with  frequent  stir- 
ring until  saturated  and  allowed  to  stand  over- 
night. The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with 
saturated  zinc  sulphate  solution,  and  subjected 
to  Kjeldahl's  process.  The  filtration  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  slow,  but  proceeds  steadily,  and  works 
better  if  the  liquid  is  rendered  slightly  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid  (1:4). 

Peptones,  albumoses*  and  gelatine.  50  cc  of 
the  250  c.c  are  put  into  a  beaker  50  cc  sulphuric 
acid  (1:3)  added,  and  an  excess  of  phosphotung- 
stio  acid,  prepared  by  making  a  strong  solution 
of  sodium  tungstate  in  boiling  water,  and  adding 
phosphoric  acid  with  continued  boiling  until  the 
mixture  gives  a  constant  acid  reaction. 

An  alumina-like  precipitate  is  formed  which, 
if  left  for  a  few  hours,  filters  fairly  weU.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  several  times  with  dilute 
sulphuric  add,  and  then  treated  bv  Kjeldahl's 
method.  This  operation  has  to  be  carefully 
conducted  as  the  precipitate  causes  bumping. 


The  nitrogen  from  this  estimation  comes 
almost  up  to  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  section 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  a  Uttle  of  the  meat 
bases  are  sometimes  rendered  insoluble  by  the 
alcohol,  and  the  traces  obtained  by  difference  are 
to  be  added  to  the  meat  bases.  Having  obtained 
the  gelatine  figure  by  a  separate  estimation,  then 
(gelatine  and  albumoses)— gelatine = albumoses, 
and  (gelatine + albumoses + peptones) —(gelatine 
+ albumoses) = peptones. 

Ammoniacal  nitrogen.  Traces  only  of  this  are 
present,  50  c.c  of  the  standard  extract  solution 
(—6  grams  extract)  are  distilled  with  barium 
carbonate  into  standard  acid. 

All  nitrogen  determinations  are  made  by  the 
Kjeldahl-Gunning  method,  using  about  25  cc. 
nitrogen-free     vitriol     to     start     with.    After 
frothing,  and  the  thick  carbonaceous  mass  has 
disappeared,  10  grams  of  potassium  sulphate  and 
a  small  crystal  of  copper  sulphate  are  added. 
Heating  must  be  continued  until  the  yellow 
colour  has  changed  to  a  clear  blue,  indicating 
complete  oxidation.    In  distilling  off  the  am- 
monia it  is  preferable  to  use  steam  with  a  small 
j  flame  under  the  alkaline  hquid  to  prevent  dilu- 
I  tion  by  condensation,  instead  of  a  naked  flame 
I  under  the  distillation  flask.     Zinc-dust  is  added 
'  to  separate  the  coi)per,  and  to  prevent  bumping. 
The  period  of  distillation  should  be  40  minutes. 
In  calculating  the  percentage  of  the  various 
I  nitrogenous  compounds  in  extracts  it  is  usual  to 
use  the  factor  ^x6'25.     This  is  not,  however, 
strictly  accurate,  but  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  b^t  approximation  to  the  truth.     Analyses, 
'  therefore,  should  disclose  the  actual  nitrogen 
I  figures  obtained.    The  use  of  nitrogen  factors  is 
!  discussed  in  Analyst,  1915,  40,  310-326. 

An  auxiliary  method  for  the  estimation  of 
I  gelatine  and    hydrolised    gelatine    is    that    of 
I  Beckmaim  (Forschungs  Berichte,  1896,  3,  324) 
I  based  upon  the  fact  that  gelatine  and  albume- 
I  noids  are  rendered  insoluble  by  formaldehyde. 
I  3  grams  extract  dissolved  in  20  cc  cold  water 
I  are  treated  with  3  or  4  drops  of  formaldehyde 
solution  (40  p.c.  strength)  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath  and  for  2  hours  in  an 
'  air  oven,  then  moistened  with  a  5  p.c.  formalde- 
hyde solution,  and  after  standing  5  minutes, 
warm  water,  60**-70®,  is  added  and  allowed  to 
digest  15  mm'utes,  the  water  is  then  decanted, 
and  the  washing  repeated  until  free  from  colour. 
The  insoluble  mass  is  subjected  to  the  Kjeldahl 
process.    Care  must  be  observed  to  use  a  for- 
maldehyde solution  which  is  neutral,  since  free 
acid  affects  the  reaction. 

A  convenient  method  for  the  determination 
of  the  total  soluble  proteids  in  extract  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  halogens  precipitate  those 
bodies.  Bromine  water  is  for  convenience 
employed.  Allen  and  Searle  take  1  gram  of  the 
substance  dissolved  in  100  cc  water  in  a  flask 
and  acidify  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  A 
considerable  excess  of  bromine  water  is  added 
and  the  liquid  shaken  for  some  time.  The 
precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  for  several  hours, 
the  supernatant  liquid  decanted  through  an 
asbestos  filter,  the  precipitate  washed  with  cold 
water  and  treated  by  Kjeldahl's  method.  Van 
Slyke's  method  of  protein  analysis  (VoL  IV.  403, 
I  and  Plimmer's  Biochemistry,  1915,  146-149)  has 
j  been  applied  by  Hartley  to  the  determination  of 
the  amino  nitrogen  contents  of  meat  extr^^k^  i^ge 
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found  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  12  p.c.  was  in 
the  amino  form,  being  liberated  on  treatment 
with  nitrous  acid.  The  method  can  be  carried 
out  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  enables  the  analyst 
to  at  once  differentiate  the  various  forms  of 
nitrogen  in  this  and  similar  substances  (see 
Analyst,  1916, 40,  No.  472,  310-326  ;  c/.  Smoro- 
dinzer,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1914,  92,  214). 
Oh  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  meat  extracts,  see  Wright, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1911,  30,  1197;  ibid.  1912, 
31, 176.  F.  S. 

MECCA  BAUAM.  Opobalsam;  Balm  of 
Oilead  (v.  Olbo-besins). 

MECONIC  ACID,  MECONIDINE  v.  Opium. 

MECONINE  V.  Laotokes. 

MEDINAL.  A  sodium  compound  of  veronaL 
Used  as  a  hypnotic. 

MEDLAR.  The  fruit  of  MespUtu  germanica 
(Linn.).  When  fresh,  the  fruit  has  a  yellowish- 
white  flesh,  which  is  hard  and  of  an  unpleasant 
astringent  taste;  on  keeping  for  some  weeks, 
the  flesh  becomes  brown,  soft,  and  doughy, 
and  possesses  an  agreeable  flavour.  In  the 
latter  condition,  Bersch  (Landw.  Versuohs. 
Stat.  1896,  46,  471)  examined  the  various  parts 
of  the  fruit  and  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

Percentage        Whole  fruit   Kind       Flesh        Pips 
of  dry  matter    30*9         36*9       24*8        61*6 

The  dry  matter  contained — 

Other 

Pro-            Invert  N-(ree  Crude 

tein     Fat    sugar  extract   fibre  Ash 

Whole  fruit  2-79  1-04  36-08  40*98  16*29  2*82 

Rind           .  412  2*66      —     7262  17*61  3D9 

Flesh          .  2*62  0*67  48*66  37*63  7*36  3*27 

Pips.         .  2*56  0*62      —     46*66  48*52  1*66 

Malic  acid,  acetic  acid  (0*03  p.c.)  and  alcohol 
were  present. 

The  ash  of  the  medlar  has  been  found  to 
contain  about  0*3  p.c.  boron  trioxide.  In  the 
N-free  extract  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
pectin  matter.  H.  L 

MEDULLADEN  v.  Synthetio  dbugs. 

MEDULLIC  ACID  C,oH4i'CO,H,  m.p.  72*6», 
an  acid  found  as  a  glyceride  in  b«ef  suet  and  in 
beef  marrow,  associated  with  oleic  and  palmitic 
acids. 

MEERSCHAUM  or  SEPIOUTE.  Ahydrated 
magnesium  silicate  H^Mg^i^Oio*  occurring  as 
nodules  and  compact  masses,  of  white,  grey, 
or  creamy  colour.  From  its  appearance  and  its 
extreme  lightness  (sp.gr.  about  2)  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  meerschaum  or  *  sea-froth  '  (icume  de 
mer),  although  it  is  sometimes  described  by  mine- 
ralogists under  the  name  of  sepiolite,  a  word 
introduced  by  Glocker  to  indicate  its  resemblance 
to  the  light  white  porous  material  known  as  the 
bone  of  the  cuttle-fish  or  sepia.  Meerschaum  is 
a  soft  mineral  (hardness  2-2*6),  easily  carved; 
has  a  greasy  feel,  and  readily  adheres  to  the 
tongue.  In  consequence  of  its  porosity,  a 
meerschaum  pipe  absorbs  the  oily  matter  of  the 
tobacco ;  and  for  a  like  reason  the  proportion 
of  water  present  in  the  mineral  depends  on  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  a  moist 
atmosphere  the  composition  corresiwnds  with 
2MgO-3SiO,*4H,0,  with  21*7  p.c.  water.  About 
half  of  this  water  is  lost  over  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  remainder  is  expelled  only  at  a  high  tempera- 


ture, about  300°.  Up  to  this  temperature  the 
mineral  retains  its  optical  characters,  the  formula 
being  then  2MgO*3SiOs*2H,0  (with  12*2  p.c. 
water).  The  following  analyses  illustrate  the 
composition  of  meerschaum  : — 


I 

II 

HI 

Silica 

.     60*87 

61-30 

63-8 

Magnesia   . 

.     27*80 

28*39 

23*8 

Alumina    . 

— 

— 

1*2 

Water 

.     11*29 

9-74 

20-0 

99-96 

99-43 

98*8 

I.  From  Asia  Minor,  by  Lynchnell.  TI.  From 
Greece,  by  Scheerer.  III.  From  near  Madrid, 
by  Berthier. 

Meerschaum  is  found  as  nodular  masses  in 
alluvial  deposits  in  the  plains  of  Eski-Shehr,  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  associated  with  compact 
magnesite  (MgCO,)  and  serpentine.  It  is  here 
dug  from  a  number  (now  some  1270)  of  shallow 
pita,  from  the  bottom  of  which  short  galleries 
are  occasionally  run.  The  nodules  are  scraped 
free  from  earthy  matter  with  a  special  knife, 
air  dried,  polished  with  wax,  and  sorted  into  a 
number  of  grades  and  sizes  (J.  Soc.  Arts,  1909, 
67,  411).  It  also  occurs  at  Kiltschik,  near 
Konieh,  in  Natolia ;  in  Greece,  Negroponte,  and 
Samos;  in  Moravia;  with  magnesite  and 
serpentine  at  Kraubat  in  Styria;  and  in  New 
Mexico.  In  New  Mexico  it  occurs  as  nodules 
and  seams  in  limestone,  and  has  been  exploited 
at  two  localities,  namely  Gila  valley  and  Bear 
Creek  in  Grant  County  (D.  B.  Sterrett,  Bull. 
U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1908,  No.  340,  166).  At 
Vallecas,  near  Madrid,  it  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
light  material  for  constructive  purposes.  Meer- 
schaum has  been  employed  as  an  ingredient  in 
porcelain,  while  in  Turkey  it  is  used,  when  fresh, 
in  the  place  of  soap,  and  as  a  kind  of  fuller^s 
earth.  From  the  East  large  quantities  are  sent 
to  Vienna  to  be  carved  as  tobacco  pipes.  The 
pipes  are  prepared  for  use  by  being  soaked  in 
melted  tallow  and  wax,  and  are  polished  with 
shave  grass.  Imitations  are  fabricated  in 
plaster  of  Paris  hardened  with  parafiin,  and  in  a 
preparation  of  potatoes  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  L.  J.  S. 

MEGASSE.    Spent  or  crushed  sugar-cane. 

MEILER.  The  German  name  for  the  stack 
of  timber  piled  up  for  burning  into  charcoal  (v. 
Cabbon). 

MEKOCYANIN  v.  Anthogyaiviks. 

MELACONITE  or  BLACK  COPPER.  Cuprio 
oxide,  CuO,  crystallised  in  the  monoclinio  (or 
perhaps  triclinic)  system.  As  a  black,  sooty 
powder,  soiling  the  fingers,  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  weathered  surface  of  copper- 
pyrites  and  other  ores  of  copper.  In  the  massive 
form  it  is  sometimes  found  in  considerable 
quantity,  sufficient  for  use  as  an  ore  of  copper, 
e.g,  in  the  Ducktown  mines  in  Tennessee, 
Copper  Harbor,  or  Lake  Superior  in  Michigan, 
Bisl^  in  Arizona,  and  Copiapo  in  Chili.  Crystals 
are  rare  and  have  the  form  of  minute  scales  with 
a  steel-grey  colour  and  brilliant  metallic  lustre  ; 
8p.gr.  6-82.  They  have  been  found  only  in 
Cornwall  and  on  lava  at  Vesuvius.  The  name 
tenoriU  was  applied  to  the  Vesuvian  crystals; 
and  the  name  melaconite  (from  fi4\ds,  black, 
and  k6pi5,  dust)  is  more  properly  used  for  the 
earthy,  probably  colloidal,  form,  which  contains 
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admixtures  of  hydrated  silicate  and  carbonate 
of  copper  and  grades  into  melanochalclte  (G.  A. 
Koenig,  1902)  and  pitchy  copper-ore.    L.  J.  S. 

MELANTERITE  or  IRON  VITRIOL.  Hy- 
drated ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^lUfi  crystal- 
lised in  the  monochnic  system.  As  a  mineral, 
this  is  usually  found  as  a  white,  silky,  fibrous 
efflorescence,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
by  weathering  of  iron-pyrites  and  marcasite. 
Stalactitic  and  concretionary  masses  also  occur, 
but  well-formed,  green  crystals  similar  to  those 
obtained  artificially  are  rare.  It  is  of  wide 
distribution,  but  usually  only  in  small  amounts. 
Considerable  quantities  were,  however,  formerly 
obtained  from  the  pyrites  mine  at  Groslar  in  the 
Harz.  L.  J.  S. 

]IIELDOLA*S  BLUE  v.  OxAWXJi  coloubing 

MATTERS.  ^^ 

MELDOMETER;  An  instrument  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  melting  and 
boiling  points  of  small  quantities  of  substances 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  pairs  of  forceps 
mounted  on  a  stage  and  carrying  between  them 
a  thin  platinum  ribbon.  Through  this  ribbon 
an  electric  current  may  be  passed,  the  strength 
of  the  current  being  regulated  by  a  carbon-mer- 
cury rheostat.  The  apparatus  is  mounted  on 
the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope,  provided 
with  a  I -inch  objective.  The  substance  to  be 
examined  is  placed  in  focus  on  the  platinum 
ribbon,  and  then  the  current  is  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  substance  is  melted  or  volati- 
lised. Experiments  made  in  this  way  show 
interesting  phenomena,  sufficiently  character- 
istic in  many  casets  to  identify  a  substance  at 
once.  By  arranging  side  by  side  different  frag- 
ments it  is  easy  to  find  their  order  of  melting- 
points  with  greater  exactness  than  can  be  the 
case  when  the  blow-pipe  is  employed. 

The  meldometer  is  also  of  value  in  studying 
sublimates.  A  piece  of  slass  is  held  over  the 
heated  strip  and  upon  this  the  sublimate  de- 
posits. A  long  series  of  trials  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  appearances  so  obtained  are 
excellent  as  tests  to  the  mineralogist  and 
chemist  (J.  Joly,  Industries,  1889,  20,  and 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  8,  306). 

MELEZirOSE  V.  Cabbohydbatbs. 

MELIBIOSE  V,  Carbohydbatbs. 

MELICrrOSE  V.  Cabbohydbatxs. 

MELILITE.  A  rock-forming  mineral  con- 
sisting of  silicate  of  calcium,  aluminium,  iron, 
magnesium,  and  sodium,  crystallised  in  the 
tetragonal  system.  The  formula  is  uncertain, 
and,  like  the  allied  minerals  gehlenite,  &ker- 
manite  (known  only  as  an  artificial  product  in 
slags),  and  fuggerite,  its  composition  may  be 
explained  by  isoihorphous  mixtures  of  the 
following  molecules  :  SCaO-AlgO^'SSiOs  (sarco- 
lite),  3Na,0*Al,0.-3SiOj  (a  hypothetical  soda- 
sarcolite),  2CaO-Al,08-Si02  (velardenite),  and 
dkermanite  (4MgO-8CaO-9Si08).  Melilite  forms 
short  square  prisms  resembling  cubes;  its 
colour  is  white,  grey,  yellow  (hence  the  name, 
from  fjJ\i,  honey)  or  brown.  Sp.gr.  2-9-3-1, 
H.  6.    It  occurs  principally  in  volcanic  rocks 

Cr  in  BUica  and  rich  in  alkalis,  e.g.  in  melilite- 
iit  and  in  the  leucite  lavas  near  Rome.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  blocks  of  metamorphosed 
limestone  enclosed  in  the  vesuvian  lava  on 
Monte  Somma.  It  is  frequently  found  as  well- 
developed  crystals  in  the  slags  of  blast  furnaces. 


and  has  been  observed  in  Portland  cement 
clinkers.  L.  J.  S. 

MELINITE  V.  Explosive. 

MELISSA.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  Melissa 
officinalis  (Linn.)  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a 
volatile  oil.  They  are  used  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  a  warm  infusion  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
slight  febrile  conditions. 

MEUSSIC  ACID  G2,H,.C00H  is  obtained 
by  heating  meh'ssyl  alcohol  with  soda-lime  at 
220°  until  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved 
(Sturcke,  Annalen,  223,  296) ;  m.p.  91°  (Marie, 
Ann.  Chip.  Phys.  [vii.]  7, 146) ;  90*  (Heiduschka 
and  Gareis,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1919,  [ii.]  99,  293.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  an  acid  found  in  beeswax 
(Nafzffer,  Annalen,  224,  225;  Marie,  l.c.) ; 
according  to  Heiduschka  and  Gareis,  the  acid 
from  beeswax  has  the  composition  C,iH,20, 
and  melts  at  88*5°. 

MEUSSIN,  MEUSSTL  ALCOHOL  v.  Waxes. 

MELITOSE,  Ramnose  {v.  Cabbohydbatbs). 

MELLITIC  ACID.  Benzenekexaearhoxylic 
acid  (Ger.  MeUUhsaHre)  C,(CO,H),.  Ob- 
tained by  oxidising  charcoal  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  fuming  nitric  acid  and  potassium  per- 
chlorate,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  (Dickson  and 
Easterfield,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1898,  163; 
Staudenheimer,  Ber.  1899,  2824;  HUbner, 
Chem.  Zeit.  1890,  440 ;  Vemeuil,  Compt.  rend. 
1907,  132,  1340 ;  Bartoli  and  Papasogli,  Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  15,  546;  Schulze,  Ber.  1871,  802, 
806;  Meyer  and  Steiner,  Monatsh.  1914,  35, 
475 ;  also  v.  infra).  By  the  electrolysis  of 
alkaline  solutions,  using  graphite  electrodes, 
mellitic  acid  C,(C02H)„  hydromellitic  acid 
C,Hg(C02H)«,  and  pyromellitic  acid 

C.H.(CO,H), 

are  formed  (BartoU  and  Papasogli,  Gazz.  chim. 
ital.  1882,  113;  1883,  37).  Also  fornftd 
together  with  pyromellitic  acid  as  a  decom- 
I>osition  product  of  sujgar  (Lippmann,  Ber.  1894, 
3408;  ibid.  1917,  50,  236).  Has  been  synthe- 
sised  by  passing  a  current  of  methyl  chloride 
through  a  warm  solution  of  toluene  containing 
aluminium  chloride  and  oxidising  the  hexa- 
methylbenzene  thus  formed  with  potassium  per- 
manganate (Friedel  and  Crafts,  Compt.  rend.  91, 
267 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [vi.]  1,  470).  Mellitic 
acid  is  best  prepared  in  the  foUowing  way: 
Carbon,  fine  enough  to  pass  through  an  80  or  90 
sieve  is  boiled  vigorously  with  nitric  acid  (sp.gr. 
1*5)  until  the  liquid  becomes  faintly  amber  in 
colour ;  this  usually  takes  3  days.  The  excess 
of  nitric  acid  is  distilled  off  at  130°-140°  and  the 
residue,  containing  80-90  p.c.  mellitic  acid  ex- 
tracted with  water  (HoUiday  &  Sons  and 
Siberrad,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1908,  522 ;  Eng. 
Pat.  24662 ;  D.  R.  P.  214252).  According  to 
Michael  (Ber.  1895, 1631),  the  raw  material  may 
,  be  purified  by  boiling  with  acetic  acid,  filtering 
I  and  concentrating  the  filtrate. 

For  its  preparation  from  diethyl  mesitylene, 
see  Phihppi  and  Bie,  Monatsh.  Chem.  1921, 
42,  5. 

Mellitic  acid  decomposes  when  heated  in  an 

I  open  tube  at  about  260°  and  has  no  definite 

I  melting-point  under  these  conditions,  but  when 

I  heated  in  a  closed  tube  melts  at  286°-288° 

(Michael,  Ber.  1895,  1631);  ciystallises  in  long 

;  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether :   heat  of 

formation,   546*8   cal. ;    heat   of   combustion. 
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788*2  cal.  (Stohmann,  Kleber,  and  Langbeiii, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  40,  128);  heat  of  sohition 
+3-672  cal.  at  20'^''  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend. 
101, 685) :  dimooiation  of  acid  (Qiiartaroli,  Gazz. 
chim.  ital.  1905,  35,  i.  470).  It  dlMolres  on- 
ohanffed  in  boiling  salphurio  add,  and  ia  not 
acted  on  bv  chlorine,  bromine,  concentrated 
nitric  or  hydriodic  acids.  Dry  distillation  yields 
carbon  dioxide  and  pyromellitic  acid,  and  by  i 
strong  heating  with  glycerol  trimesio  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  produced.  When  mellitic 
acid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  dehydrating 
agents  it  is  converted  into  the  Mihydride  of 
pyromellitic  acid.  By  boiling  mellitic  acid  with 
benzoyl  chloride  mMilic  anhydride  CitO^ 
separates  in  colourless  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  uniting  with  warm  water  to  form 
mellitic  acid.  It  gives  characteristic  colora- 
tions with  various  solvents,  e^,  rose-red  to 
bluish-red  with  naphthalene,  retene  phenan- 
threne,  and  fiuorene,  and  bluish-green  with 
nitrobenzene  (Meyer  and  Steiner,  Ber.  1913,  46, 
813<;  Monatsh.  1914,  35,  476).  By  fusion  with 
caustic  soda,  benzene  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
formed  (Baeyer,  Annalen,  Suppl.  7, 5) ;  reduction 
with  sodium  amalgam  yields  hydromellitio  acid. 
By  the  electrolysis  of  the  aqueous  solution,  the 
omef  gaseous  products  are  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon  dioxide,  very  little  carbon  monoxide 
being  produced  (Boungud,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.] 
35,  561).  Acetonitrile  and  mellitic  acid  give 
rise  to  the  triimide,  paramide  C.(C20,NH)t  and 
the  diimide,  euchrone  C»(C,02NH)2(CO,H)„ 
when  heated  at  226°-235''  (Mathews,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  20,  648).  A  warm  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  acts  on  anhydrous  or  hydrated 
bismuth  oxide  producing  bismuth  mellitate 
BiiCi^Ois,  which  when  heated  under  reduced 
pressure  in  closed  tubes  at  350®  yields  pyro- 
phorio  bismuth  (Thibault,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1904, 
[iii.]  31,  135).  Mellitic  acid  condenses  with 
resoroinol  to  form  phthaleins  (Silberrad,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1906,  1787;  Green,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proo.  1907,  12)  and  with  amino-phenols  to  form 
rhodamines  (SUberrad  and  Roy,  tbid,  1908,  204  ; 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  32,  189) ;  these  compounds 
are  dyestuffs  (Eng.  Pat.  28638 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1903,  414).  According  to  Van  Loon  (Ber. 
1895,  1271),  mellitic  acid  is  not  esterified  by 
alcohol  and  acids ;  but  Meyer  (Monatsh.  1904,  25, 
1201)  states  that  by  heating  mellitic  acid  with 
methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  benzene 
bath,  the  perUametkyl  ester,  m.p.  141**-144°,  is 
formed ;  at  100®  a  mixture  of  tne  pentamethyl 
and  hexamethyl  esters  is  produced  and  at  higher 
temperatures  the  hexamethyl  ester  predominates. 
The  hexamethyl  ester  melts  at  187  and  may  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  the 
silver  salt  (Kraut,  J.  1862,  281  ;  Kraut  and 
Bussc,  Annalen,  177,  273)  or  by  the  action  'ot 
diazomethane  on  the  acid  (Pechmann,  Ber. 
1898,  501).    The  hexaethyl  ester  melts  at  73®. 

MELON.  The  fruit  of  various  plants  of  the 
Ovcurfntae^.m  of  tropical  or  sub- tropical  countries. 
There  are  many  varieties,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  musk  melon,  Cvcumis  meJo  (Linn.), 
and  water  melon,  CitruUus  tmlfjnris  (Schrad.). 
The  characteristic  of  melons  is  the  large  quantity 
of  water  which  they  contain,  while  the  solid 
maii^r  consists  mainly  of  dextrose. 

Bersch  (Landw.  Versuohs.  Stat.  1896,  46, 
473)  found  the  following  : — 


Hugar melon  Penican meloo  Watermelon 
Wbole  Whole  Whole 

fruit  Flesh  fruit  Flesh  fruit  Flesh 
Water  .  92*85  9515  9387  9590  93*44  93*69 
Dry  matter   715    4*85    6*13    4*10    6*56    6*31 

The  dry  matter  contained — 

Other 

Pro-  Dex-  N-£ree  Omde 

tein      Fat  troee  extract  fibre   Ash 

Sugar      ( Whole  22*25    6'78  86*32  1207  14*00  6*84 

melon  1  Flesh     13*39    1*60  70'63     0*20     600  7*00 

Perslcan) Wbole  20*71  18*14  80*18     4*40  21*50  004 

melon  I  Flesh     11*80    1*85  65*85     8*44     8*44  8*62 

Water     j  Whole  18*74    6*80  87*36  21*74  15*41  4*86 

melon  1  Flesh      0*78    1*06  66*78  16-05     1*05  3*58 

The  seeds  of  melons  contain  much  oil 
(30-40  p.c.). 

For  analyses  of  the  pulp  of  several  varieties 
of  melon,  v.  Sacc  (Compt.  rend.  94,  1126) ;  also 
Jaffa  (Rep.  Agric.  Expt:  Stat.  California, 
1894-95,  155). 

The  ash  of  water  melon  is  rich  in  potash  and 
iron  (Payne,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1896,  18, 
1061).  H.  L 

MELONITE.  Nickel  tellurideNiTe,  crystal- 
lised in  the  hexagonal  system.  There  is  a 
perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base,  and  the 
mineral  is  usually  found  as  foliated  grains  of  a 
reddish-white  colour  with  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
found  only  in  the  Melones  and  Stanislaus  mines 
in  Calaveras  Co.,  California,  Boulder  Co.,  in 
Colorado,  and  in  New  South  Wales.       L.  J.  S. 

MELON  PUMPKIN  SEEDS.  CucurbiUB 
semina  of  the  B.P.  The  ripe  seeds  of  Cucurbita 
T/Mxima  (Duch.). 

MELRUBIN.  Trade  name  for  sodium  1- 
pheny]  -2*3-  dimethylpyrazolone  -  4  •  amino  me- 
thane suphonate. 

MELTING-POINT.  A  knowledge  of  the 
melting-point  of  a  substance,  i.e.  the  temperature 
of  its  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state,  is  of  importance  for  many  reasons.  Thus 
the  melting-point  of  an  organic  compound  affords 
a  criterion  of  purity  and  constitutes  a  means  of 
identification,  and  is  of  service  in  elucidating 
relations  in  chemical  constitution. 

Melting-points  of  alloys  yield  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  eutectics  and  compounds  formed 
from  the  constituent  metals. 

Melting-points  of  hydrates  may  be  used  to 
determine  their  degree  of  hydration  (Rooseboom, 
Zeitsoh.  physikal.  Chem.  1893,  10,  477;  Lid- 
burv,  ibid.  1902,  39,  453). 

Melting-iX)ints  of  silicates  serve  to  indicate 
the  formation  of  double  and  complex  silicates, 
and  the  dissociation  of  complex  silicates  into 
simpler  molecules. 

Melting-points  of  pure  substances  provide 
standards  in  calibrating  thermometric  apparatus. 

Occasionally,  on  heating  under  ordinary 
conditions,  sublimation  occurs  without  melting, 
as  in  the  cases  of  iodine  and  fumario  acid,  when 
the  usual  methods  are  not  applicable.  But, 
generally  speaking,  every  pure  substance  ex- 
hibits a  definite  melting-point,  sharp  and  well- 
defined,  and  identical  witn  its  solidifying  point. 
The  slightest  impurities,  however,  such  as  traces 
of  moisture,  frequently  lower  the  melting-point 
considerably,  although  it  may  be  still  apparently 
sharp ;  whilst  if  foreign  substances  are  present 
in  larger  quantity,  it  is  no  lonser  well-defined, 
nor  coincident  with  the  solidifying  point.  It 
ha»  been  obeerved  (^ol^nj^^qh^^j^^^^^We, 
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L  1401)  that  in  some  insUooes  addition  of  im- 
purities may  raise  instead  of  lower  the  melting- 
point.  Pure  alominiom  melts  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  impure  metal,  and  alumina 
raises  the  melting-point  of  pure  kaolin. 

Within  the  ordinary  fimits,  change  of  atmo> 
spherio  pressure  has  no  sensible  eflfect  upon  the 
melting-point,  but  at  high  pressures  the  e£Fects 
may  be  very  considerable,  r/.  Demerliao  (Compt. 
rend  1897,  124,  75) ;  Hulett  (Zeitsch.  physikal. 
Chem.  1899,  28,  629) ;  Tammann  (Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  1899,  [ii.]  68,  553,  629).  The  melting- 
point  of  benzene,  for  example,  varies  from  5*4° 
to  36*5''  with  pressures  ranging  from  1  to  1200 
kilos,  per  sq.  cm. 

For  theoretical  relationships,  see  Thomson 
(PhiL  Mag.  [iii]  37,  123),  Negreanu  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1906,  L  116). 

Pawloff  (Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1908,  6$, 
I  ;  1909,  65,  545)  finds  that  even  with  a  pure 
substance,  the  melting-point  is  affected  by  the 
state  of  subdivision,  that  is,  it  is  dependent 
on  the  surface  energy,  and  he  deduces  an 
equation  expressing  the  relation  between  the 
melting-point  of  a  substance  and  the  radius  of 
its  granules.  Experiments  with  salol  showed 
that  particles  of  less  than  2fi  diameter  melt  I'l"" 
lower  than  those  of  40/^ 

He  considers  that  the  lowest  attainable 
temperature  in  the  region  of  fusion  is  determined 
by  the  melting-point  of  the  crystalline  germ  of 
maximum  surface,  and  that  larger  solid  particles 
above  this  temperature  are  super- heated. 
Similarly  the  super-cooling  of  liquids  is  a  seneral 
phenomenon,  a  liquid  super-cooled  to  a  definite 
extent  being  in  equilibrium  with  solid  particles 
of  a  definite  size,  larger  particles  causing  crystal- 
lisation and  smaller  particles  dissolving,  and  the 
limit  of  super-cooling  is  that  temperature  below 
which  the  crystalline  germ  can  arise  of  itself  in 
the  interior  of  the  liquid. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  the 
manipulative  details  con- 
cerned in  the  actual  de- 
termination of  a  melting- 
point,  particularly  by  the 
capillary  tube  method, 
,  V.  infra,  affect  the  re- 
'  suit.  This  is  due  partly 
to  unequal  heating  of 
the  thermometer  stem, 
which  may  be  corrected 
by  adding  the  value 
n(T-0x0-000143tothe 
observed  point  of  fusion 
(n=: length  Of  mercury 
column  in  degrees  out- 
side the  bath,  T= ob- 
served temperature,  and 
t  =  temperature  regis- 
tered in  the  middle  of  the 
projecting  portion  of  the 
column),  or  avoided  by 
using  a  short-stemmed 
thermometer  {see  Fig.  1). 
Irregular  and  too  rapid 
heating  is  also  found  to 
affect  the  value. 
Schuyten  (Chem.  Zentr. 
1901,  ii  1326)  adduces  instances  of  the  varia- 
tions which  may  be  obtained  under  different 
conditions  of  experiment. 


Fig.  1. 


The  fusion  of  a  solid  substance  is  accom- 
panied by  an  absorption  of  heat  ('  latent  heat  of 
fusion  '),  the  temperature  remaining  constant  till 
all  the  solid  has  melted.  This  provides  the  most 
accurate  means  of  determination  (Landolt, 
Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1889,  4,  349),  the 
thermometer,  or  thermo-element  with  galvano- 
meter attachment,  being  immersed  in  the 
molten  substance,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
slowly  cooling  liquid  noted  at  short  intervals, 
the  resulting  curve  indicating  the  stationary 
temperature.  This  method  is  suitable  for  all 
,  ranges  of  temperature  and  for  all  substances 
I  givinff  a  definite  melting-point,  but  requires  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  material.  In  the  case 
of  organic  compounds,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
finelv  pulverised  substance  is  introduced  into  a 
capillary  tube  dosed  at  one  end,  and  attached 
to  a  thermometer,  dose  to  the  bulb,  usually  by 
a  thin  platinum  wire  or  indtarubber  ring,  or  bv 
adhesion  through  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Weyl  (Chem.  Zeit.  1910,  34,  488)  uses  a  thermo- 
meter  slightly  expanded  just  above  the  bulb, 
supporting  a  glass  ring  carrying  glass  hooks  upon 
which  the  tubes  are  hung  in  position  close  to 
the  bulb.  Other  methods  of  attachment  are 
described  by  Lenz 
(Chem.Zentr.1906, 
i.  169);  Landsiedl 
(Chem.  Zeit  1906, 
29,  765). 

The  heating 
bath  may  be  ot 
glycerol,  paraffin, 
or  sulphuric  acid, 
the  last  •  named 
substance  being 
most  generally 
used.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  small 
beaker  or  long  • 
necked  flask,  t^he 
thermometer  and 
tube  being  either 
immersed  in  the 
liquid  or  enclosed 
in  a  tube  dipping 
into  the  liquid. 

A  form  of  labor- 
atory apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2, 
unequal  heating 
being  avoided,  as 
far  as  possible,  by 
stirring  with  a 
glass  stirrer  pass- 
ing through  the 
cork  holding  the 
thermometer,     or 

by  heating  very  slowlv  with  a  small  flamo. 
For  temperatures  at  which  the  escape  of  sul- 
phuric acid  fumes  becomes  unpleasant,  the  flank 
is  provided  with  a  side  tubulure  (Koth,  Ber. 
19,  1970),  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Alternative 
apparatus  for  condensing  the  fumcH  are  de- 
scribed by  Houben  (Chem.  Zdt.  1900.  24.  538) 
and  Matton  (Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1910.  23, 
657). 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  potassium  sulphate 
with  seven  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.gr.  1  84,  boiled 
together  for  five  minutes,  may  be  used  for 
temperatures  up  to  32^     pqm^  36 
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fuBed   zino   chloride   gives   satisfactory  results 
(Scudder,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1903,  25,  161). 

Thiele  (Bcr.  1907,  40,  996)  has  devised  a 
simple  and  effective  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
glass  tube  2  cm.  diameter  and  12  cm.  long,  with  a 
bent  tube  of  1  cm.  diameter  sealed  in  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  Sufficient  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
in  to  cover  the  upper  opening  of 
the  bend,  and  the  lower  bend  is 
heated  by  a  small  flame  which 
causes  an  even  circulation  of  the 
acid. 

If  the  material  is  transparent, 
or  becomes  so  before  the  melting- 
point  is  reached,  observation  of 
the  exact  point  at  which  it  lique- 
fies is  difficult,  and  Piccard  (Ber. 
8,  687)  has  proposed  the  appar- 
atus shown  in  Fig.  4,  in  which 
the  wide  tube  {h)  is  sealed  after 
a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  has  been 
melted  and  allowed  to  solidify  in  the  capillary 
bend.  On  fusion  the  air  pressure  in  b  forces 
the  liquid  forward.  The  melting-points  of 
coloured  substances  are  conveniently  obtained 
in  this  way  (Baither,  Ber.  1887,  20,  3290).  The 
values  are,  however,  slightly  too  high. 

As  modified  by  Potilitzin  (Chem.  Zentr. 
1893,  i.  379)  for  the  melting-points  of  salts,  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  5  mm.  wide 
and  60  cm.  long,  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  at  one 
end,  the  other  being  bent  first  at  right  angles, 
and  then  in  the  shape  of  a  U  to  form  an  open 
manometer.  The  capillary  is  sealed  with  the 
molten  salt  and  immersed  in  the  bath.  When 
the  salt  melts,  the  mercury  sinks  in 
the  open  end  of  the  manometer.  The 
method  is  employed  to  advantage 
where  a  non-transparent  heating  bath 
is  used. 

For  organic  compounds  which 
decompose  at  or  near  the  melting- 
point,  Maquenne  (Bull.  Soc.  chim. 
1904,  31,  471)  advocates  the  use  of 
a  metal  block,  rapidly  heated,  upon  | 
which  the  substance  is  thrown  in 
small  portions  (0*1  m.g.)  at  a  time, 
till  the  point  is  reached  at  which  the  | 
substance  melts  instantaneously.  See 
also  Michael  (Ber.  1896,  28,  1629). 

Rassfeld  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1916  [ii.] 
92,  467)  has  devised  an  apparatus 
for  determining  melting-points  above 
270°,  consisting  essentially  of  an  in- 
verted T-tube,  the  horizontal  limb 
of   which  passes   through    opposite 
sides   of   a   small   tin    bath.      The 
WTIHJI      thermometer  and  capillary  tube  are 
\ORr      adjusted  in  the  vertical  limb,  so  that 
i^^H       the  substance  can  be  seen  by  looking 
VH       through  the  horizontal  tube  against 
^^        a  light.    An  arrangement  which  is 
Fig.  4.      equally  serviceable  for  high  and  low 
temperatures  has  been  devised  by 
Stock  (Ber.  1917,  60,  156).     It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  thin-walled  tube  about  6  mm.  wide 
and  a  glass  rod  about  2  mm.  thick,  elongated  to  ' 
act  as  a  pointer.     By  suitable  means  a  ring  of 
the  solid  substance  is  deposited  on  the  wall  of  I 
the  tube  a  short  distance  from  the  sealed  end  | 
and  the  glass  rod  is  rested  on  it.    The  melting-  | 
point  is  taken  when  the  upper  end  of  the  pointer 


is  seen  to  sink  (Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1017, 112,  ii. 
192). 

Fatty  acids,  waxes,  and  similar  bodies  are 
not  easily  introduced  into  capillary  tubes,  and 
in  such  cases  Kuhara  and  Chikashig6  (Chem. 
News.  1899,  80,  270)  place  a  thin  layer  of  the 
substance  between  microscope  cover  glasses 
suspended  in  a  platinum  foil  support  in  a  test- 
tubie  placed  in  the  sulphuric  acid  bath.  A 
modified  method  is  described  by  Bunker  (Pharm. 
J.  1909,  [iv.]  28). 

Air  baths,  which  may  be  used  at  high  tem- 
peratures instead  of  liquid  baths,  are  described 
by  Anschutz  and  Schultz  (Ber.  1877,  10,  1800) 
and  Kutscher  and  Otori  (Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem. 
1904,  42,  193). 

For  a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of 
procedure  in  the  case  of  minute  quantities  of 
material,  see  Reinhardt  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem. 

25,  U). 

The  air  thermometer  has  been  adapted  for 
use  at  extreme  temperatures  (Haase,  Ber.  1893, 

26,  1062  ;  Meyer,  Riddle,  and  Lamb,  ibid.  1894, 

27,  3129),  but  is  less  convenient  than  the  thermo- 
element, for  the  application  of  which  consult 
McCrae  (Ann.  Phys.  Chem.  1895.  [2]  65,  96) ; 
Carrara  and  Coppadoro  (Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1903, 
33,  1,  329) ;  Guttmann  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1905, 
87,  1037). 

Stolzenberg  (Ber.  1909,  42,  4322)  has 
described  two  ingenious  forms  of  apparatus  for 
temperatures  up  to  360°  and  down  to  —60° 
respectively,  which  are  similar  in  principle  to 
that  of  Thiele,  but  the  circulation  is  brought 
about  not  only  by  heating  or  cooling  a  spiral 
side  tube,  but  also  by  bubbling  dry  carbon 
dioxide  through  it.  For  high  temperatures, 
paraffin  is  used,  and  for  low  temperatures  alcohol, 
the  spiral  being  cooled  in  a  Dewar  fiask  with  ether 
and  solid  carbon  dioxide. 

Slightly  modified,  it  provides  an  accurate 
means  of  determining  solubilities  and  (Chem. 
Zeit.  1910,  34,  66;  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem. 
1910,  71,  649)  of  measuring  temperatures  down 
to  —140°,  and  is  recommended  as  a  low- 
temperature  bath  in  physico-chemical  labora- 
tories. For  further  particulars  and  diagrams  of 
apparatus,  the  original  papers  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

A  number  of  electrical  methods  have  been 
devised,  depending  upon  the  completion  of  a 
circuit  when  the  insulating  coating  of  a  sub- 
stance on  a  platinum  wire  dipped  in  mercury 
melts  (Lowe,  Zeitsch.  anal.  Cnem.  11,  211; 
Thierry,  Arch.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  1905,  [iv.]  20,  59). 
or  the  breaking  of  a  circuit  when  a  wire  con- 
nection in  the  case  of  metals  (Loebe,  Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1907,  13,  692  ;  Shukoff  and  Kur- 
batoff,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1907,  39, 
1546 ;  Jacquerod  and  Perrot,  Arch.  Sci.  Phys. 
Nat.  1906,  [iv.]  20,  28),  or  a  bead  connection 
in  the  case  of  borax  and  other  glasses  (Burgess 
and  Holt,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1904,  74,  286)  is 
broken  on  fusion,  the  temperature  being  ascer- 
tained by  a  thermo -element. 

Burgess  (Bureau  Stand.  Washington,  1907, 
3,  345)  describes  an  adaptation  of  the  optical 
pyrometer  to  the  determination  of  the  melting- 
points  of  metals. 

The  melting-points  of  silicates  are  determined 
by  Doclter  by  placing  the  finely  powdered  sub- 
stance upon  a  8mall^,^i^arJ^pJat_e^lj^a;0l,{n  an 
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electric  resistance  f  uriuice,  and  obflerving  with  a 
mioroscope  as  the  temperature  is  slowly  raised 
(Zeitsch.  Elektroohem.  1906,  12,  617). 

A  general  account  of  melting-point  methods 
at  high  temperatures  is  given  by  White  ( Amer. 
J.  Sci.  1909,  [iv.]  28,  463). 

For  the  official  method  of  determining 
melting-points  in  connection  with  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  aes  Menge  (J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind. 
1911.  30,  108). 

For  a  method  of  determining  melting-points 
by  means  of  electric  heating,  see  Malowan 
(Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1919,  32,  i.  16;  Chem. 
Soc.  Abstr.  1919,  iL  136 ;  c/.  Dana  and  Foote, 
Chem.  and  MeL  £ng.  1920,  22,  63). 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
published  the  following  table  of  the  melting- 
points  of  the  chemical  elements. 


Helium 
Hydrogen 
Neon 
Fluorine  . 
Oxygen    . 
Nitrogen  . 
Argon 
Krypton  . 
Xenon 
Chlorine  . 
Mercwry   . 
Bromine  . 
Casium    . 
Gallium   . 
Rubidium 
Phosphorus 
Potassium 
Sodium    . 
Iodine 


Sulphur 


Olll 


Indium 
T^iithinTn    , 

Selenium  . 

Tin 

Bismuth  . 

Thallium  . 

Cadmiwm, 

Lead 

Ziwo 

Tellurium 

Aniiimmy 
'    Cerium 

Magnesium 

Aluminium 

Radium    . 

Calcium    . 

Lanthanum 

Strontium 

Neodjrmium 

Arsenio    . 

Barium    . 

Praseodymium 

Germanium 

SUver 

QM 

Capper 

Manganese 

Glacinnm 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Silicon 
VojL  IV.— T. 


<-271 
-269 
-263(T) 
-223 
-218 
-210 
-188 
-169 
-140 
-101-6 
-38-87 

-7-3 
+26 
30 
38 
44 
62-3 
97-6 

113-6 

112-8 

119-2 

106-8 

166 

186 

217-220 

231-9 

271 

302 

320-9 

327-4 

419-4 

462 

630-0 

640 

661 

668-7 

700 

810 

810(.?) 
>Ca<Ba(?) 

840(7) 

860 

860 

940 

968 

960-6 
1063-0 
1083-0 
•  1230 
1280 
1300-1400 

(n 
1420 


Nickel  . 
Cobalt  . 
Yttrium  . 
Iron 

Palladium 
Chromium 
Zirconium 
Columbium 

Thorium  • 

Vanadium 
Platinum 
Ytterbium 
Titanium . 
Uranium  . 
Rhodium. 
Boron 
Iridium    . 
Ruthenium 
Molybdenum 
Osmium  . 
Tantalum 
Tungsl^n  • 
Carbon     . 


1462 

1480 

1490 

1630 

1649 

1616 

1700(T) 

1700(?) 
/>1700 
l<Mo 

1720 

1766 
(T) 

1800 
>1860 

I960 

2200-2600 

2360(T) 

2460(T) 

2660 

2700(T) 

2900 

3400 
>3600 


Those  elements  of  ^hich  the  melting-points 
are  used  as  standard  temperatures  are  printed 
in  italics. 

MELUBRIN.  Trade  name  for  mercury 
salicyl  sulphonate. 

HENDIPITE.  A  lead  ozychloride  Pba,-2PbO 
found  near  Churchill  on  the  Mendip  Hills  in 
Somersetshire.  Crystallises  in  yellowish-white 
rhombic  prisms;  perfect  prismatic  cleavage; 
adamantine  lustroy  sp.gr.  7*1. 

MENHADEN  OIL  is  obtained  from  the  body 
oil  of  the  *  Menhaden  fish '  Aloaa  menhaden, 
CuY.  {Brevoortia  tyrannus),  a  fish  somewhat 
larger,  than  a  herring.  From  about  May  until 
November  this  fish  appears  in  enormous  quan- 
tities off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  (especially 
of  New  Jersey),  so  that  as  much  as  400,(K)0  tons 
of  fish  are  caught  in  one  season. 

The  fish  are  delivered  from  the  steamers  by 
means  of  elevators,  on  to  automatic  conveyors, 
from  which  they  are  passed  over  automatic 
scales  into  large  boiling  pans.  These  are  pro- 
vided with  false  bottoms,  below  which  open 
steam  coils  are  fixed.  On  boiling  the  contents 
of  the  pan,  the  fish  are  disintegrated  and  the  oil 
separates  easily  from  the  flesh.  After  turning 
off  the  steam  and  aUowing  the  mass  to  rest,  the 
oil  rises  to  the  top  and  can  be  easily  skimmed 
off  by  means  of  swivel  skimmers. 

During  the  last  few  years,  '  boiling '  vesseb 
have  been  introduced  which  permit  of  con- 
tinuous working,  the  fish  being  passed  on  con- 
veyors through  the  boilers  continuously,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  free  steam.  The  time 
required  for  the  fish  to  pass  lasts  from  16  to  20 
minutes.  The  whole  mass  is  then  transported 
by  screw  conveyors  into  settling  tanks,  where  the 
oU  separates  by  gravitation.  In  either  process, 
the  *  fish  scrap  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels, 
and  is  then  pressed  in  hydraulic  presses,  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  workins  up  of  *  tankage,' 
when  a  further  quantity  of  oil,  inferior  in  colour, 
is  obtained.  In  some  works,  such  pressed  cake 
— ^termed  *  chum ' — ^is  boiled  out  with  hot  water 
and  pressed  once  more ;  but  this  process  being 
unremunerative,  except  when  the  oil  is  very  high 
Digitized  by  VJ^JBWV  IC 
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in  prioe,  ia  not  carried  out  in  large  works.  The 
scrap  is  finally  dried  in  continaous  dryers,  of 
which  various  types  are  in  use  (Anderson  dryer. 
Cummer  dryer,  vacuum  dryers),  and  is  sold  as  a 
valuable  manure.  In  fact,  the  *  scrap  *  was 
formerly  considered  as  the  main  product,  and 
it  is  owmg  to  the  demand  for  scrap  that  the  fish 
oil  industry  has  assumed  such  large  dimensions. 
As  the  fisl^  contain  only  from  1  to  16  p.c.  of  oil 
— ^rarely  more — processes  for  its  recovery  from 
the  scrap  by  means  of  solvents  are  most  unlikely 
to  prove  remunerative,  considering  the  enormous 
quantities  of  fish  that  must  be  dealt  with. 

With  the  extension  of  the  industry,  new  uses 
have  been  f pund  for  the  oil,  which  now  not  only 
ranks  equal  in  value  to  the  scrap,  but  has 
lusquired  a  much  higher  price,  especially  at 
times  when  the  price  of  linseed  oil  is  very  high. 

The  colour  of  menhaden  oil  varies  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  state  of  freshness  in 
which  the  fish  arrives,  and  in  the  second  instance 
with  the  duration  of  the  boiling  process.    The 
longer  the  oil  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact   with   the   putrescible   mass   and   the 
longer  the  fish  has  been  boiled  and  hence  the 
longer  the  oil  has  been  in  contact  with  the  gluey  ' 
water,  the  darker  is  its  colour.    Therefore,  the  I 
separation  of  the  oil  frofn  the  sluey  water  is  { 
carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.    Fresh  fish 
yield  a  light-coloured  oil ;  the  oil  running  from  < 
the  *  scrap  *  in  the  presses  is  the  darkest  in 
colour.  I 

In  commerce  the  following  three  qualities  | 
are  known :    *  Prime  crude,'  *^rown  strained,*  I 
and  *  Light  strained  oil.*     Frequently  the  oils  ! 
are  differentiated  into  four  grades — A,  B,  C,  and  I 
•  D ;  A  being  extra  pale,  B  pale,  C  brown,  and  D 
dark  brown  oil.     Since  the  menhaden  oU  in-  ' 
dustry  has  extended  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
even  down  to  Texas,  the  trade  differentiates  also 
between   north&m  menhaden   oU  and  sotUhern 
menhaden  oU,    The  process  of  refining  consists 
mainly  in  brightening  the  oil  by  filtering,  &c. 

The  light-coloured  oils  are  allowed  to  rest 
some  time  in  the  cold,  whereby  'stei^rine* 
separates ;  thus  the  *  winter  oils  *  are  obtained. 
They  are  then  bleached  by  filtering  over  fuller's 
earth,  &c. ;  in  this  manner  two  grades  are 
obtained,  viz.  *  bleached  winter  white  *  and 
*  bleached  winter  *  oils. 

The  8p.gr.  of  menhaden  oil  is  0*930  to  0*936. 
Freshly  prepared  menhaden  oil  has  an  iodine 
value  reaching  as  high  as  200  (Lewkowitsch). 
Most  of  the  earlier  amdytical  data  contained  in 
text-books  must  be  corrected,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  iodine  value,  as  those  samples,  the  iodine 
values  of  which  had  been  recorded,  refer  to  oils 
which  had  undergone  considerable  oxidation 
on  standing.  Menhaden  oil  contains  consider- 
able amounts  of  clupanodonic  acid.  Thus  the 
author  obtained  from  specimens  of  pure  men- 
haden oil  as  high  a  yield  as  40  p.c.  oi  clupano- 
donic octobromide. 

The  unsaponifiable  matter  consists  chiefly  of 
cholesterol,  to  the  presence  of  which  the  slight 
optical  activity  of  menhaden  oil  is  due. 

The  principal  use  of  menhaden  oil  is  in  the 
currying  trade,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sod 
oil.  The  oil  is  also  employed  in  soap-makins 
and  for  the  tempering  of  steel.  When  linseed 
oil  is  high  in  price,  menhaden  oil  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  to   adulterate  it    (to  the 


detriment  of  t<he  quality  of  the  product)  and, 
further,  as  a  substitute  thereof  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  varnishes,  paint  oils,  and  even  linoleum. 
Menhaden  oil  is  also  used  for  adulterating  New- 
foundland cod-Uver  oil.  J.  L. 

HENISPERMINE  Ci,H,40,N,  (T),  a  crystal- 
line alkaloid  from  Anamirta  Cocculus  {^Meni- 
spermwn  CocrtUus),  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined  since  its  discovery  by  Pelletier 
and  Couerbe  (Annalen,  1834,  10,  198). 

MENQSAL.    Menthyl  salicylic  methyl  ester. 

MEMTHANTHONES  v.  Kbtonbs. 

MENTHEKE  v.  Camfhobs,  Tsbpbnbs,  Psp- 

VVBMnfT. 

MENTHENONE  v.  Kbtokes. 
MENTHOL  V.  Gahfhobs,  PEPPEBMnrT. 
MEKTHONE  t,  Camphobs,  PEPPSBMnrr. 
MENTHQSPIRIN.    Menthol  ester  of  aspirin. 
MENTHYL  BORATE  (JS7«toral)  «0(C,oH„),. 
MENTHYLETHOXY ACETATE  {Coryfin) 

C,H,*0*CH,-COOCjoH„. 
MENTHYL  ISOVALERATE  ( Validol) 

G^Mf  *COOC  J  gHj  9 

MENTHYL  SALICYLATE  (SalimenlM) 

C,H,(OH)COOCioH„. 

MERCAPTANS  {Thiols)  are  a  groun  of  sub- 
stances derived  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
the  same  way  as  alcohol  from  water  by  the 
replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  by  an  alkyl 
group.  The  mercaptans  differ  from  alcohol  in 
the  same  way  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  differs 
from  water ;  thus  they  have  considerably  lower 
boiling-points  than  the  corresponding  alcohols. 
They  also  possess  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable 
by  metal,  but  they  are  more  acidic  than  the 
alcohols  and  form  mercaptides  of  the  heavy 
metals.  The  mercaptans  were  discovered  by 
Zeise  in  1833  (Annalen,  11,  2),  and  the  name  is 
derived  from  *  mercuric  aptum,*  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  characteristic  mercury  salt  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  mercaptan  on  mercury  oxide. 

Formation. — General  methods  : 

( 1 )  By  warming  alkyl  halides  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphides  in  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution. 

R|X+KJ8H=R*SH+KX 

(where  R=alkyl,  X=halogen), 

(2)  By  heating  alcohols  or  phenols  i»ith 
phosphorus  pentasulphide 

6ROH4-P,S,=5R*SH+P,0, 

(3)  By  distilling  a  solution  of  potassium 
alkyl  sulphate  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphide. 


R  OSOjK+K  SH=R*SH-i-K;.S04 


They  are  also  formed  in  the  reduction  of  thio- 
cyanic  esters,  CNSR+2H=HCN+HSR. 

(4)  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  the  alcohol  vapour  at  300°-360°  in  presence 
of  anhydrous  thoria  (ThOt)  (Sabatier  and 
Mialhe)  e,g.  C,H5*0H+H,S=C,H,*SHH-H,O. 

Cf.  Kramer  and  Reid,  J.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soo. 
1921,  43,  880. 

(5)  By  reduction  of  disulphides  by  dextrose 
(Glaasz.  Ber.  1912,  45,  2424). 

(6)  By  treating  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol, 
red  phosphorus,  sg^|j[|^^  g^Jjih^^a^^i^um 
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phide  with  bromine.    This  meUiod  which  gives 
ids  of  60-60  p.o.  is  based  on  the  reactions : 

(1)  3B-OH+3Br+P==3RBr+H,PO,. 

(2)  4H,PO,+Na,804=Na,8+4H,P04. 

(3)  Na2S+H,PO,=Na,HP04+H,8. 

(4)  RBr4-H^=R-8H+HBr. 

(MereshkoTski,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Ohem.  See.  1014, 
46,  1082.) 

Aromatto  mereaptans  can  be  obtained  bv 
acting  on  the  diazo-aromatio  oompoonds  with 
potassium  ethyl  zanthate  and  decomposing  the 
compound  thus  formed  with  caustic  alkali 
(Lenhart^  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  41,  179  ;  Bourgeois, 
Reo.  tray.  chim.  1899, 18, 426) ;  by  the  reduction 
of  the  chloride  of  the  sulphonic  acid  derivative, 
and  bv  the  eleotrolytio  reduction  of  the  thio- 
ohlorides  or  their  xdixt  derivatives  in  sulphuric 
add  solution  using  lead  electrodes  and  keeping 
the  anode  liquid  at  20^  (Fichter  and  Bemouilli, 
Bar.  1909,  42,  4308). 

Menaptuis  of  tha  antttfaat^ne  series  are 
obtained  by  heatins  together  the  halogenated 
anthraquinones  ana  the  alkali  sulphides  or 
hydrosulphides  (D.  R.  P.  204772,  208640 ;  Frdl. 
1908-10,  20). 

Mereaptans  of  the  anthraquinone  series  are 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  10  kilos. 
of  anthraquinone-a-thiocyanate  are  made  into  a 
paste  with  20  litres  of  alcohol  and  boiled  under 
a  reflux  condenser  with  60  litres  of  a  10  p.c. 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  until  the  product 
forms  a  clear  cherry-red  solution  in  water.  Hot 
water  is  now  added  until  the  whole  product  is 
dissolved,  and  after  filtration  the  mercaptan  is 
precipitated  by  addition  of  hydrochlonc  acid 
contiuning  a  little  sulphurous  acid  (D.  R.  P. 
208640, 1907  ;  212857, 1909 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1909,  469). 

Mercaptans  yielding  dyes  with  diazo  com- 
pounds can  be  obtained  by  heating  sodium 
naphtbalene-jS-sulphonate  foxa  a  50  p.o.  solution 
ofpotassium  hydrosulphidis  for  3  hours  at  200^- 
220^  under  a  pressure  of  10-12  atmospheres  in 
an  iron  vessel.  The  product  is  then  treated 
with  dilute  hvdrochloric  acid  and  extracted 
with  ether.  The  disulphide  which  remains  un- 
dissolved can  also  be  converted  into  the  mercap- 
tan b^  heatiDf  with  potassium  hydrosulphide 
and  afoohoL  When  benzene  sulphonic  acid  and 
ffi-disulphonio  acid  are  similarly  treated,  coloured 
products  having  the  odour  of  mercaptans  are 
formed  (Sohwalbe,  Ber.  1906^  39,  3102). 

Properties. — ^The  mercaptans  are  mostly 
liquids  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alkalis  and, 
particularly  the  lower,  more  volatile  ones,  have 
a  veiy  characteristic  disagreeable  odour,  their 
smell  bein^  indeed  a  far  more  delicate  test  than 
any  of  their  chemical  reactions.  Like  hydrogen 
sulphide  they  are  readily  oxidised  by  oxidismg 
agents  and  even  by  air,  forming  disulphides 
2RSH+0==RSSR-fH.O.  When  oxidised  with 
nitric  acid  they  form  sulphonic  acids 
RSH-f03=RS0,H 

Mercaptans  condense  with  nitriles  thus  : 
RSH+R'CN=NH  : CR'SR 

Thus  by  the  action  of  ethylene  cyanide  on 
ethylene  snlphhydrate,  succiniminodiihioethyl' 
ene  eiker  (CH,d(XH)'S-€H,),  is  formed,  the 
bydroohlorido  of  which  is  an  amorphous  dark 
green  powder  soluble  in  water;    the  solution 


dyes  wool  and  silk  a  bright  green,  fast  to  light 
but  turning  yellow  (owing  to  the  liberation  of 
the  free  base)  when  treated  with  alkalis  (Auten- 
rieth  and  Bruning,  Ber.  1903,  36,  3464). 

The  alkyl  mercaptans  and  their  derivatives 
react  in  general  with  acid  chlorides  to  form  esters 
of  the  corresponding  thio  acids  thus  : 

3RSH+PC1,=P(SR),+3HC1 
or  (COCl),+Pb(SC,HJ,=(CO-S-C,H,),+PbCl,. 
The  final  products  of  the  reaction,  however» 
depend  on  the  stability  of  the  ester  formed,  or> 
if  it  is  unstable,  on  the  manner  of  its  decomposi- 
tion. When  treated  with  hot  potassium  hy- 
droxide solution,  the  stable  esters  are  converted 
into  the  meroaptide,  whilst  with  alcoholic  potas- 
sium hydrosulphide  they  yield  potassium  thio 
salts  (Jones  and  Tasker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909, 
1904). 

With  sulphuryl  chloride,  the  mercaptans 
react  thus : 

8RSH+4S0C1,=8HC1+2S0,+3(R-S),+R,S« 
and  4RSH+SOCl,=(RS),+RA4-H,0-f 2HCI 

which  reaction  preponderates  depending  on  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  (Jones  and  Tasker, 
l.c,  1910).  The  reaction  of  mercaptans  with 
nitrosyl  chloride  and  with  thionylanillne  is 
similar  to  that  with  sulphuryl  chloride.  When 
nitrosyl  chloride  is  added  to  a  mercaptan,  the 
latter  absorbs  it,  forming  a  rich  onerry-red 
coloured  solution  which  rapidly  evolves  nitric 
oxide  and  finally  loses  its  colour.  In  a  freezing 
mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  in  ether,  however, 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  is  formed  (Jones 
and  Tasker,  l.c, ;  Holmberg,  Ber.  1910,  43,  226). 
Mercaptans  combine  with  aldehydes  in 
I  the   presence    of   hydrogen   chloride,    forming 

mercaptals,  R  •  CH  0+25  SR'  =  R-CH(SR'), 
(Baumann,  Ber.  1885, 18,  883  ;  Blanksma,  Reo. 
trav.  chim.  1901,  20,  399).  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  stable  in  the  cold  but  readily  decom- 
posed on  warming. 

*  Mercaptans  combine  with  certain  sugars  in 
cooled  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  forming  mer- 
captals (Fischer,  Ber.  1894,  27,  673). 

Cflucose  ethyl  mercaptal  C,H,|Of(S£t),  forms 
slender  colourless  needles  or  thin  plates,  m.p. 
127°-128^  od-29-8*'  at  50^  It  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  decomposes  on  distillation,  yielding  a 
product  with  an  odour  of  roasted  onions.  A 
number  of  other  similar  mercaptals  are  described 
by  Fischer. 

Similarly,  the  mercaptans  condense  with 
ketones,  forming  mercaptdes 

R,C|0-h2H'SR'=R,C-(SR'),+H,0 

(Baumann,  Lc, ;  Posner  and  Fahrenhorst,  Ber. 
1899,  32,  2749 ;  Blanksma,  /.c),  and  the  latter, 
on  oxidation,  yield  disulphones. 

The  nature  and  stability  of  the  meroaptoles 
and  disulphones  formed  by  the  interaction  of 
ketonio  esters  and  the  mercaptans  depend  both 
on  the  nature  of  the  ester  and  of  the  mercaptan 
(Posner,  Ber.  1901,  34,  2643). 

a-,  p',  or  y-Diketones  containing  both  car- 
bonyl  groups  attached  to  methyl  radicles, 
readdly  react  with  four  molecules  of  a  mercaptan 
yielding  dimercaptoles  which  on  oxidation  yield 
tetrasmphonee.  If,  however,  one  of  the  car- 
bonyl  groups  of  the  diketones  is  attached  to  a 
substituted  methyl   gro^i^J^^^J^^^nf^^^B. 
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with  only  two  molecules  of  a  tnercaptan  forming 
a  ketomercaptol  which  on  oxidation  gives  a 
kcto-disulphone.  A  number  of  these  products 
are  described  by  Posner  (Ber.  1900,  33,  2983). 

In  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
mercaptans  react  with  unsaturated  ketones, 
forming  both  addition  and  cendensation  pro- 
ducts (Posner,  Ber.  1902,  35,  799 ;  1904,  37, 
602 ;  see  also  Fasbender,  Ber.  20,  460) ;  but  if 
piperidine  or  sodium  ethoxide  is  employed  as 
catalytic  agent  instead  of  hydrogen  cUoride, 
only  additive  products  are  obtained  (Ruhemann, 
Ohem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906, 17, 461 ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1904,  261).  The  number  of  mercaptan  groups 
uniting  with  a  diolefinio  ketone  also  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  catalytic  agent.  The  mercap- 
tans also  combine  with  many  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  and  acids  (Posner,  Ber.  1906,  38, 
646;  ibid,  1907,40,4788). 

According  to  Stadler  (Ber.  1884,  17,  2076), 
the  mercaptans  of  the  aliphatic  series  react  with 
diazo  compounds  yielding  explosive  substances. 

Eihyl  mercaptan  (mercaptan),  produced 
technically  by  the  interaction  of  ethyl  chloride 
and  potassium  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  a  sparinglv 
soluble  liquid  with  a  very  disagreeable  smell, 
b.p.  36-2°,  sp.gr.  083907  at  2074**  {v.  Ethyl 
hulphydrate,  art.  Bthyl).  It  may  be  formed 
svnthetically  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide 
throuffh  a  solution  of  aluminium  bromide  in 
ethyl  bromide  and  treating  the  AlBr,*£tBr,HtS 
(snow-white  crystals,  m.p.  81^)  with  water 
(Piotnikov,  J.  Rubs.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1913,  45, 
1162).  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
yeast  or  zymese  solution  on  thioacetaldehyde 
(Neuberg  and  Nord).  It  combines  with  acetone, 
forming  dimethyl  diethyl  mercaptole,  which 
when  oxidised  with  i>otassium  permanganate 
yields  diethyl  sulphomethyl  methane  (aoetone- 
diethyl  sulphone)  Me,C(SOa£t),.  The  Utter 
crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  m.p.  126^ 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  is  employed 
in  medicine,  under  the  name  '  sulphonal,*  as  a 
soporific.  Trional  Me£tC(SO,£t)s,  m.p.  76% 
and  tetronal  £t,C(SO,£t),,  m.p.  85%  are  pre- 
pared similarly  and  are  also  used  in  medicine 
(v.  Tbtbonal  and  Tbional). 

Ethyl  mercaptan  has  no  action  on  anthra- 
quinone  or  phenanthraauiaone,  but  it  reacts  with 
quinone  forming  quinol,  quinhydrone,  and  thio- 
aidehyde  and  under  certain  conditions  it  forms 
a  red  crystalline  compound  in  which  two  hydro- 
gens in  the  quinone  nucleus  are  substituted  by 
SBt  groups  (Tarbouriech,  BnlL  Soc.  chim.  1901, 
[iiL]  26,  313 ;  Sammis,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 
1906,  27,  1120). 

Ethyl  mercaptophthalimide 

C,H.<^g>N(CH,),SH 

becomes  plastic  at  76°  and  melts  at  79°-80^ 
When  boued  with  20  p.c  hydrochloric  acid  it 
yields  phthalic  acid  and  aminomercaptan 
hydrochloride  KHsC,H«SH,Ha  (Gabriel,  Ber. 
1891,  24,  1110,  3098). 

Phenyl  mercaptan  has  b.p.  169 '6°;  p-tolyl 
mercaptan,  b.p.  196°;  m-tolyl  mercaptan,  b.p. 
196-5^;  and  pnaphthyl  mercaptan,  b.p.  288° 
(Bourgeois,  I.e. ;  Autenrieth  and  Greyer,  Ber. 
1908,  41,  4266). 

p-Tolylaminoanthraquinone  mercaptan 
C,H^HCj4H,0,SH 


forms  dark  blue  needles  and  yields  on  sulphona- 
tton  a  violet  wool  dye  (D.  R.  P.  206636, 1909). 

Anhydroformaidehyde  dimeihyl-p-phenyUne- 
diamine  mercaptan  {6-dimeihylamino-2'methylene' 
aminophenul  mercaptan)  SHC«H,(NMe,)N  :  OUa 
Ib  formed  by  treating  as-dimethyl-^-phenylene- 
diamine  thiosulphonic  acid  dissolved  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  with  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  rapidly  polymerises  and  is  isolated  as 
the  ferrocyanide  3CtHi,N,S,2H4Fe(()N)„6H,0. 
When  the  freshly  prepared  mercaptan  is  treated 
with  sodium  nitrite  and  hydrookloric  acid  it 
yields  6-dimethylaminobenzthiazole 

NMe,-C,Hj<^>CH 

m.p.  73°-74°  (Schmidt,  Ber.  1906,  39, 2406). 

JHercaptothiazoles  are  prepared  by  the  con- 
densation of  a-halogenated  ketones  with  am- 
monium dithiooarbamate  (Miolati,  Gazz.  chim. 
ital  23, 1  676) 

Ethyl  ineihyl  mercaplothiazoUcarboxylale 


N' 


.C(8H)S<X),Et 

f  I 

X;Me:C 


melts  at  141°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  but  not  in  water ;  the  free  acid  has  m.p. 
211°— 212°. 

Meihyimercaptothiazole  melts  at  89°-90° 
and  is  soluble  in  organic  solvents.  Phenyl 
mercaptothiazoU  melts  at  168°. 

For  a  number  of  mercaptothiazoline  deriva- 
tives, see  Hirsch  (Ber.  23,  964) ;    Kahan  {ibid, 

1897,  30,   1318);    Gabriel  and  Leupold  {ibid. 

1898,  31,  2837) ;  Janecke  {iM.  1899,  32, 1103) ; 
Straus  {ibid,  1900,  33,  2830). 

Mercaptogalactoxazoline 

/CH^-CH(CHOH),CH,-OH, 
N<  I 

NCSH-0 

m.p.  186°-186°,  iB  formed  by  heating  galact- 
amine  with  carbon  disulphide.  Like  the  corre- 
sponding dextrose  derivative  it  gives  a  crystalline 
compound  with  silver  nitrate  (Roux,  Comptb 
rend.  1902,  136,  691). 

CH:N 


2-Ifecaptoquinazoline    C^H^^ 


OSH 


prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroeul- 
phide  on  the  chloro  compound.  It  crystallises 
in  hexagonal  plates,  sinters  at  226°  and  melts 
at  229°-231°  (Gabriel,  Ber.  1903, 36, 800).  Mer- 
capto  oxazoline  derivatives  are  described  by 
Maquenne  and  Roux  (Compt.  rend.  1902,  134, 
1689). 

Many  other  mercaptan  derivatives  have  been 
prepued  (Baumann,  Ber.  1886, 18,  891 ;  Jacob- 
son,  ibid.  1887,  20,  1896  ;  ibid.  1888,  21,  2624 ; 
Klason,  ibid.  20,  3409 ;  ibid.  28,  ref.  942 ;  Freund, 
ibid.  1896, 29, 2483  ;  Brjuchonenko,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
[ii.]  69,  46,  696 ;  Eibner,  Ber.  1901,  34,  667 
Freund  and  Bamberg,  ibid.  1902,  36,  1763 
Posner,  ibid.  799;  de  Jong,  Rec.  trav.  chim 
1902,  21,  296  ;  Autenrieth  and  Geyer,  Ber.  1908, 
41,  4249,  4266;  Pollak,  Monatsh.  1914,  36, 
1446,  1467;  Rennert,  Ber.  1916,  48,  469 
Pollak  and  Schadler,  Monatsh.  1918,  39,  129 
Pollak,  von  Fielder  and  Roth,  idem,  179) 

Mercaptides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
metal  on  the  mercaptan  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
alkali  salts)  or  by  th^j^l^^i^iQni^^  alcoholic 
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Bolntion  of  the  mercaptan  with  the  oxide  or 
acetate  of  the  metal. 

Many  such  crystalline  compounds  are  known. 
They  are  mostly  decomposed  by  mineral  acids, 
with  liberation  of  the  mercaptan,  and  react  with 
alkyl  halides  forming  thio  ethers,  thus  : 

RS|Na+l|R'=R-S-R' 

(Otto,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1895,  [ii.]  61,  286).  With 
ethyl  a-chloroacetoacetate  they  jdeld  alkyl  sul- 
phide and  ethyl  diacetyl  succinate  : 

2RSNa+2CMeO-CHCl-CO,Et 

=2NaCl+R,S4+(CHAc-CO,Et), 
(Finger  and  Hemmeter,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1909,  79, 
449).  The  mercaptides  react  with  mustard  oils, 
forming  dithiourethanes : 

RNCS+R'SNa  hq 

= RN :  CSNaSR'  ->  NaCl+RNH-CS'SR', 
and  this  is  suggested  by  Roschdestvensky  as 
a  good  method  of  identifying  the  mercaptans 
(J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1909,  41,  1438). 

Mercury  mercapiide  (EtS)tHg  crystallises  in 
white  leaflets.  With  mercuric  chloride,  however, 
ethyl  mercaptan  forms  a  sparingly  soluble 
double  salt,  EtS'HgCL  Similar  iodide  and 
bromide  compounds  are  also  known  (cf.  Ray, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1919,  871. 

^  Mercapturic  acida  are  hydroxycarboxylic 
acids  in  which  the  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced 
bv  an  SH  group  (Carius,  Annalen  124,  43 ; 
Claesson,  Ber.  1877,  1346;  Friedmann,  Beitr. 
Chem.  Physiol.  Path.  1903.  4,  486). 

Mercaptal  acids  are  obtained  by  the  con- 
densation of  aldehydes  with  thiol  acids  (Holm- 
beig  and  Mattisson,  Annalen,  1907,  353,  123). 

Selenium  and  tellurium  form  compounds 
corresponding  with  the  mercaptans  and  having  a 
similar  offensive  smell. 

MERCERISING.  Mercerising  or  *  iustreing  ' 
consists  in  impregnating  cotton  fibres  with  con- 
centrated caustic  soda  lye,  either  with  or  without 
the  application  of  tension,  and  in  stretching  the 
material  before  and  during  the  removal  of  the 
soda  by  means  of  washing. 

John  Mercer  noticed  in  1844  that  cotton 
fabrics,  when  immersed  in  concentrated  soda  lye, 
became  transparent  and  that  a  oonsideraDle 
swelling  and  shrinkage  of  the  fibres  occurred. 
He  also  found  that  the  soda  could  be  readily 
removed  by  washing  with  water  and  that  the 
fibres  afterwards  again  became  opaque  and 
exhibited  increased  affinity  for  a  number  of  dye- 
stufis.  The  fact  that  concentrated  caustic  soda 
lye  causes  the  cotton  fibre  to  contract  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  known  in  France  at  the 
time  when  Mercer  made  his  discovery  (J.  Hub- 
ner,  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.  1911,  27).  The 
treatment  briefiy  described  above  was  patented 
by  Mercer  in  1850.  About  the  same  time,  he 
applied  his  discovery  to  the  *  crimping  *  of  cotton 
fabrics,  bv  printing  stripes  upon  the  fabric  with 
thickened  concentrated  caustic  soda  lye,  with  the 
result  that  the  portions  printed  upon  became 
contracted,  whilst  the  parts  which  had  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  soda  became  drawn  together 
or  '  crimped.' 

It  has  been  Bugsested  that  *  hydrated  cellu- 
lose '  is  the  result  of  meroerisation,  but  although 
mercerised  cellulose  contains  more  water  in  the 
air-dry     condition     than     ordinary     cellulose. 


0.  G.  Schwalbe  (Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  20,  2172, 

1907)  and  U.  Ost  and  F.  Westhoff  (Chem.  Zeit. 

33, 197, 1907)  state  that  they  have  not  been  able 

to    prove   that    mercerised    cellulose    contains 

chemically  combined  water.    It  should  also  be 

pointed  out  that  the  excess  of  water  contained 

in  mercerised  cotton  can  be  readily  removed  by 

drying  (J.  F.  Copley,  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.  24, 

72) ;  by  the  application  of  heavy  pressure  after 

mercerising,  whUst  the  material  is  still  in  the 

.  wet  state  (J.  Hiibner,  Eng.  Pat  12465) ;  by  ex- 

,  traction  with  absolute  alcohol  (J.  Hiibner  and 

F.  Teltscher,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  28,  641) 

!  and  by  drying  at  ordinary  temperature  over 

j  calcium  chloride  or  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

I        In  1 889,  H.  A.  Lowe  observed  that  if  a  cotton 

fabric   is   prevented  from   contracting   during 

treatment  with  concentrated  caustic  soda  lye 

and  subsequent  washing  it  acquires  a  silk-like 

lustre  (Eng.   Pat.   20314).     Lowe  allowed  his 

g&tent  rights  to  lapse  and  in  1895  Thomas  and 
revost  patented  tne  same  process  in  Grermany 
(Ger.  Pat.  85664).  This  patent  was,  however, 
ultimately  annulled. 

Mercer  had  already  noticed  that  effects, 
similar  to  those  obtamed  by  caustic  soda, 
could  be  produced  by  the  application  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  zinc  chloride. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  Thomas  and 
Prevost's  patent,  a  large  number  of  patents  of 
doubtful  value  were  taken  out  in  order  to 
protect  the  application  of  various  mercerising 
affents.  The  fact  that  a  superior  lustre  could  be 
obtained  on  the  long-stapled  Sea  Island  and 
Egyptian  cottons  was  also  made  the  subject  of 
a  patent  {see  Gardner,  Die  Meroerisation  der 
Baumwolle). 

Knecht  (J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.  1896,  12,  89) 
found  that  cotton  could  be  mercerised  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  acid  of  83**  to  84*'Tw.,  and 
J.  Hubner  and  W.  J.  Pope  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1903,  22,  70)  discovered  that  saturated  solu- 
tions of  iodides  produce  a  similar  effect.  A 
saturated  solution  of  barium-mercuric  iodide 
produces  practically  the  same  degree  of  shrinkage 
and  increased  affinity  for  dyestuffs  as  concen- 
trated caustic  soda  lye. 

Mercer  pointed  out  that  soda  lye  of  as  low  a 
strength  as  20**Tw.,  produces  a  distinct  effect  on 
the  cotton  fibre,  and  it  had  been  commonly 
accepted  that  lyes  below  this  strength  exerted 
practically  no  action  on  the  fibres.  Hiibner  and 
Pope  fJ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1904,  23,  404),  how- 
ever, found  that  a  lye  of  only  l**Tw.  concen- 
tration appreciably  increases  the  affinity  of  the 
cotton  fibre  for  the  substantive  dyestuffs  and 
produces  a  certain  desree  of  shrinkage.  They 
also  showed  that  the  dfegree  of  shrinkage  is  not 
directly  proportionate  to  the  concentration  of 
the  lye  use<C  and  that  maximum  shrinkage  is 
produced  by  a  soda  lye  of  about  46**Tw.,  whilst 
the  shrinkage  again  decreases  if  the  strength  of 
the  lye  is  incrcMed  above  46*Tw. 

This  supplied  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
cotton  yam  and  olotl^  after  treatment  under 
tension  with  soda  lye  of  60**  to  70**Tw.,  are  fre- 
quently torn  on  the  mercerising  machine  during 
the  first  stages  of  washing. 

It  had  been  generally  assumed  that  a  mer- 
cerising agent,  in  order  to  produce  lustre  on  the 
fibre,  must  exert  a  shrinkage  and  swelling  action. 
Hubner  and  Pope  (2.e.)  observed  that  the  agent 
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must  also  be  capable  of  untwisting  the  naturally 
twisted  cotton  fibre. 

This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  single  cotton 
fibres  (Fig.  1)  are  twisted  in  parts  to  the  right 
and  in  parts  to  the  left,  several  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  twist  being  noticeable  in  a  single 
fibre,  affords  a  rational  explanation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  lustre  in  mercerising.  As  a  result  of 
the  untwisting  of  these  different  twists  during 
mercerisation  under  tension,  during  which 
operation  the  fibres  are  firmly  held  by  the  twist 
of  the  yam,  the  original  ribbon-like  twisted  fibre 
becomes  converted  into  a  straight  rod,  of  nearly 
circular  cross-section,  which  carries  on  its  surface 
smooth   elevations   in   the   shape   of   rounded 


Fia.  1. 

ridges,  which  reflect  the  light  falling  on  them 
from  any  direction  (Fig.  2).  Maximum  lustre 
can,  therefore,  only  be  obtained  if  the  mer- 
cerising agent  is  capable  of  producing  shrinking, 
swelling,  and  untwisting  of  the  fibres  in  a  high 
degree.  Waterglass,  glycerol,  common  salt,  if 
added  to  the  caustic  soda  lye  used  in  mercerising, 
diminish  the  extent  of  the  swelling  and  the 
shrinking  of  the  fibres,  the  lustre  obtained  is, 
therefore,  inferior  to  that  produced  by  caustic 
soda  alone.  Sodium  sulphide,  nitric  acid,  and 
hydrochloric  acid«  which  cause  untwisting  of  the 
fibre,  accompanied,  however,  with  but  little 
shrixiking  and  swelling,  give  still  less  lustre, 
whilst  barium-mercuric  iodide,  which  produces 
maximum  swelling  and  Bhrinkins  but  no  un- 
twisting, produces  practically  no  lustre. 

Gladstone  (J.  Cbem.  Soo.   1853,  6,  17)  sug- 


gested  that  in  mercerising  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  *  soda  cellulose  *  (CgHioO;),NaOH,  is 
formed,  which  decomposes  readily  on  treatment 
with  water.  J.  Hiibner  and  F.  Teltscher  (J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  28,  614)  have  shown 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  definite  compound 
is  very  doubtful  and  that  the  amount  of  soda 
retained  by  the  cellulose  after  extraction  with 
absolute  alcohol  is  much  smaller  than  that 
given  by.  Glaclstone. 

The  dyeing  properties  of  mercerised  cellulose 
have  been  studied  by  a  number  of  investigators. 
R.  Haller  (Zeitsch.  Farb.  and  Textilchemie,  1907, 
8,  125)  assumes  that  the  soda  lye  removes 
the  cutinised  layer  from  the  fibres,  thus  exposing 


Fig.  2. 

pure  cellulose,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing 
dyestuffs  more  readily. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  mercerise  the  fibres, 
the  material  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  soda  lye  for  about  }  to  1  minute. 
Although  it  is  the  practice  in  some  works  to 
allow  the  material  to  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  in  contact  with  the  soda  lye  after  impreg- 
nation, and  before  stretching  and  washing,  the 
results  obtained  are  in  no  way  superior  to  those 
obtained  when  working  continuously. 

Uniform  results  in  mercerising  can  only  be 
obtained  if  the  soda  lye  used  is  kept  at  uniform 
strength  and  temperature:  Special  refrigerating 
maclunes  are  frequently  employed  for  cooling 
the  soda  lye. 

Doubled  yams,  made  of  lonff-stapled  Sea 
Island    or    Egyptian    oottoiV^J^^^^^tbe    most 
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brilliant  results  in  mercerising,  but  good  results 
can  also  be  obtained  on  yarns  spun  from  combed 
American  cottons.  Single  yams  cannot  be 
successfully  mercerised  on  account  of  the  twist 
being  too  weak  to  resist  the  shrinking  of  the 
fibres.  The  best  results  in  mercerising  cotton 
fabrics  are  obtained  on  face  cloths,  such  as 
sateens,  Italian  linings,  ftc.  A  considerable 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  fabric  takes  place 
during  mercerisation  (J.  Hiibner,  J.  Soc.  Dyers 
andCol.  1911,27,  128). 

The  removal  of  all  loose  fibres  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  material  by  careful  singeing  leads 
to  an  increase  of  the  lustre  of  the  mercerised 
fabric. 

Cotton  yam  is  usually  mercerised  after  it 
has  been  boiled  in  the  kier,  whilst  cotton  fabrics 
are  sometimes  only  scoured  before  mercerising. 
More  frequently  the  fabrics  are  mercerised  after 
the  first  *  boil '  in  the  kier,  or  in  some  oases  after 
they  have  been  bleached  (*  chemicked ').  Cotton 
in  tiiie  loose  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  bale, 
cannot  be  successfully  mercerised. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  sugsested 
for  mercerising  cotton  in  the  state  of  *  sliver,' 
but  none  of  these  methods  has,  so  far,  found  any 
extensive  practical  application. 

No  satisfactory  lustre  can  be  produced  by 
treating  cops  or  *  cheeses  *  (cross-wound  spools) 
with  caustic  soda  lye ;  but  cotton  yam  in  the 
hank  is  very  largely  and  successfully  mercerised. 
Automatically  working  machines  are  used  for 
this  purpose,  in  which  the  yam  is  stretched,  by 
subjection  to  tension,  over  heavy  iron  rollers, 
both  during  impregnation  with  the  lye  and 
during  washing. 

Cotton  warps  can  be  mercerised  in  a  machine 
resembling  the  ordinary  warp-dyeing  machine. 
The  warp  is  usually  impregnated  with  the  soda 
lye  in  the  first  two  compartments,  while  it  is 
washed  free  from  soda  in  the  other  compart- 
ments. Provision  should  be  made  in  order  to 
allow  each  successive  set  of  squeezing  rollers  to 
bo  run  at  a  slightly  higher  speed.  In  some  cases, 
warps  are  mercerised  in  a  machine  resembling 
the    warp  slasher.' 

Although  a  great  variety  of  machines  have 
been  invented  and  used  for  mercerising  cotton 
piece  goods,  machines  in  which  the  fabric  after 
impregnation  is  stretched  on  a  *  clip  stenter,' 
are  now  chiefly  employed.  A  complete  mer- 
cerising range  consists  of  a  padding  mangle,  the 
stenter  with  washing  arrangement  and  the 
necessary  washing,  souring,  and  washing  cis- 
terns. In  the  padding  mangle,  the  cloth  is 
usually  twice  impregnated  with  the  caustic  soda 
lye  and  squeezed  after  each  impregnation 
between  cast  iron  and  indianibber  bowls.  The 
trough  containing  the  lye  is  often  provided  with 
an  outer  cavity  to  which  ice  may  be  supplied  or 
through  which  refrigerated  brine  may  be  cir- 
culated in  order  to  keep  the  lye  at  a  low  and 
uniform  temperature.  After  impregnation,  the 
cloth  passes  usually  directly  on  to  the  stenter  in 
which  the  edges  are  seized  and  held  by  two  end- 
less chains  of  clips,  which  travel  along  each  side 
of  the  stenter.  The  end  of  the  stenter  at  which 
the  cloth  enters  is  tapered  and  thus  the  fabric  is 
gradually  stretehed  out  to  its  *  grey  width,'  after 
which  the  chains  run  parallel  to  the  delivery  end. 
While  on  the  stenter  the  caustic  soda  is  removed 
by  showering  hot  water  on  the  cloth.     The 


economy  of  recovery  of  the  caustic  being  of 
importance,  it  is  customary,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  wash-water  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
caustic  soda,  to  conduct  the  washing  on  the 
counter-current  principle. 

For  this  purpose  three  or  more  sets  of  spirt 

Sipes  are  providied,  clean  hot  water  being  intro- 
uced  into  the  first  set  of  pipes,  which  are  placed 
nearest  the  delivery  end  or  the  machine,  whilst 
the  same  water  is  then  used  successively  in  the 
other  sets.  The  cloth  is  ultimately  released 
from  the  clips  and  passed  through  a  number  of 
tanks  containing  hot  water  and  weak  acid  and 
passes  finally  tlm>ugh  a  washing  machine. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  complete  penetration 
of  cotton  fabrics  when  mercerising  at  a  high 
speed,  Mather  and  Piatt  have  introduced  a 
mercerising  plant  in  which  the  fabric,  aftet 
havinff  been  impregnated  in  the  mangle,  is  con- 
ductea  over  a  numner  of  iron  drums,  &om  which  • 
it  passes  into  a  second  impregnating  mangle, 
beiore  being  conducted  on  to  the  stentering 
frame. 

Krais  has  patented  an  arrangement  bv  means 
of  which  the  soda  lye  is  forced  out  of  the  cloth 
by  blowing  steam  aeainst  it. 

In  order  to  enable  the  soda  lye  to  be  used 
over  again,  the  washwaters  are  concentrated 
in  multiple-effect  evaporators  and  ultimately 
treated  with  caustic  lime. 

ReaciwM  for  the  characterisalion  of  mercerised 
cotton, — Although  thoroughly  mercerised  cotton 
fibres  exhibit  very  specific  microscopic  charac- 
teristics (see  Fig.  2),  it  is  exceedingly  difiicult  in 
many  instances  to  decide  with  certainty  whether 
goods  have  been  mercerised  or  not,  because  the 
fibres  have  frequently  only  been  incompletely 
I  penetrated  by  the  soda  lye.  The  following 
chemical  reactions  (J.  Hubner,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1908,  27,  105)  may  be  used  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  cotton  has  been  treated  with 
caustic  soda  lye. 

1.  If  dark  -  coloured  samples  have  to  be 
tested,  it  will  be  necessary  to  first  discharge 
the  colour  and  to  completely  remove  any 
starch  which  may  be  present.  The  sample 
should  then  be  squeezed  between  filter-paper 
and  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  following 
solution  :  20  grams  iodine  dissolved  in  100  c.c. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  If  a 
non-mercerised  sample  is  immersed  along  with  a 
mercerised  one  and  if,  after  removal  from  the 
iodine  solution,  both  samples  are  washed  re- 
peatedly in  water,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  non- 
mercerised  cotton  becomes  white,  whilst  the 
mercerised  sample  remains  of  a  bluish-black 
colour,  which  only  fades  very  slowly  on  pro- 
longed washing. 

2.  Two  solutions  are  prepared,  (a)  containing 
280  grams  of  zinc  chlonde  in  300  c.c.  of  water 
and  (6)  1  gram  of  iodine,  20  grams  of  potassium 
iodide,  100  c.c.  of  water.  The  reagent  ia  pre- 
pared by  adding  about  10  drops  of  {h)  to  100  c.c. 
of  (a).  A  mercerised  pattern,  immersed  in  this 
solution  for  about  20  minutes,  turns  a  dark 
reddish-blue,  whilst  non-mercerised  cotton  re- 
mains practically  white. 

By  immersing  samples  which  have  been 
mercerised  with  known  strengths  of  caustic 
soda  along  with  the  one  under  examination,  it 
is  possible,  by  comparing  the  depth  of  colora- 
tion of  the  samples,  to  ascertain,  with  a  certain 
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degree  of  accuracy,  the  strength  of  caustic  soda 
which  has  been  employed  in  meroerisation. 

J.  Hfi. 

MERCURIC  FULMINATE  v,  Fulminic  acid  ; 
also  EzFLOSivis. 

MERCURIOCOLOLEO.  Doable  oleate  of 
chlolesterol  and  mercury. 

MERCUROCHROME.  The  disodium  salt  of 
dibromozymercTUTflaorescein  used  as  an  anti- 
septic for  the  genito-urinary  tract.  Iridescent 
green  scales  or  granules,  odourless  and  permanent 
in  the  air.  Freely  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
dilute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  chloroform  or  ether. 
Does  not  precipitate  proteins  and  does  not  give 
the  usual  tests  for  mercury.  Gives  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  an  orange-red  precipitate.  The 
solution,  stains  the  skin  red.  The  free  acid  is  a 
red  powder  insoluble  in  water  but  readily 
soluble  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution  with  a 
deep  cherry-red  colour  showing  fluorescence  on 
dilution. 

MERCUROL,  MERCURIOL,  MERCOCHI- 
NOL,    MERGOL,    MERIODOf    v.    Syitthbtio 

DBU08.  

MERCUROPHEN.  Trade  name  for  oxy- 
mercuri-o-nitrophenoxide,  an  odourless,  brick- 
red  ppwder,  used  as  an  antiseptic.  Has  a  lower 
toxicity  than  mercuric  chloride,  but  is  much 
more  active  as  a  germicide. 

MERCURY.  Qoleksflver.  (Mereure,  Fr. : 
Quecksilber,  Ger.)  Sym.  Hg.  At.w.  200-63 
(Easley  and  Brann);  200*37  (Taylor  and 
Hulett) ;  200-67  (Baker  and  Watson). 

Ores.  Native  mercury  occurs  as  a  decomposi- 
tion product  of  cinnabar  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  deposits  of  that  mineral.  Tne  mereury  is 
usually  disseminated  through  the  ore  in  the  form 
of  minute  globules  which  sometimes  collect  in 
cavities  in  the  rock.  In  California,  native 
mercury  disseminated^through  serpentine  or  in 
detritus  has  been  found  near  the  outcroiM  at  the 
Sonoma  mine.  Rattlesnake  mine,  &c.,  associated 
with  mere  traces  of  cinnabar.  At  greater 
depths  the  ore  is  always  cinnabar  alone  (Egles- 
ton's  Metalluisy  of  Silver,  Gold,  and  Mercury 
in  the  United  States,  ii.  801). 

Native  amalgam  containing  about  70  p.c.  of 
silver  is  found  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic 
system  at  Arqueros,  near  Ck)quimbo,  at  Moechel- 
landsberg  in  the  Rhine  provinces  and  elsewhere. 
Native  calomel  (horn  mercury)  HgCl  occurs  at 
•  Idria  and  Almaden,  and  selenide,  sulphoselenide 
{onofrite),  and  other  compounds  of  mereury 
have  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in 
various  localities.  Oxychlorides  of  mereury 
{terlinguaUe^  eglesUmite  and  m^yntroydiie)  occur 
with  cinnabar  in  Texas. 

Cinnabar  HgS  is  the  only  ore  which  is 
regularly  worked  for  mereury.  It  is  dimor- 
phous. The  red  variety,  cinnabar  proper,  occurs 
in  rhombohedral  crystals,  but  is  usually  found 
massive  or  earthy,  intermixed  with  quartz, 
sandstone,  schists,  bituminous  substances,  iron 
pyrites,  io.  It  is  distinguished  by  it«  red 
colour  and  scarlet  streak.  Its  hardness  is  2*5 
and  its  specific  gravity  8-1.  When  intermixed 
with  bituminous  substances  which  give  it  a  dark 
colour,  it  is  known  as  hepatic  cinnabar.  Cinna- 
bar occurs  in  eruptive  rocks  and  in  sedimentary 
rocks  of  all  ages.  Meta-cinnabarite  is  a  black 
variety  of  cinnabar  with  a  black  streak  It 
occurs  in  tetrahedral  crystals   but  is   usually 


massive,  associated  with  cinnabar.  Its  hardness 
is  3  and  its  specific  gravity  7*8.  (Quicksilver, 
1913-1 9 1 9,  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. ) 

The  chief  oeposits  are  at  Almaden  in  Spain, 
at  Idria  in  Camiola,  at  Monte  Amiata  in  Tuscany, 
and  at  New  Idria,  and  other  localities  in 
California.  There  are  also  deposits  in  Texas, 
Nevada,  Mexico,  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
Russia,  China,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  famous  Almaden  mines  in  Spain  were 
known  to  Theophrastus,  315  b.c.,  as  furnishing 
cinnabar  to  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  after- 
wards worked  by  the  Romans.  The  cinnabar 
permeates  or  occurs  as  pockets  in  thick  veins  of 
quartz  inclined  at  a  high  an^e  and  contained  in 
Silurian  slates  (PhiUips^  Ore  Deposits,  374).  The 
ore  contains  bituminous  matter  and  iron  pyrites. 
Native  mereury  accumulates  in  the  numerous 
clefts  and  cavities  in  the  deposit.  The  richest 
ore  contains  about  25  p.c.  of  mercury,  and  the 
mean  yield  of  the  oreF,  worked  in  1918,  was  6*5 
p.c.  ((Quicksilver,  1913-1919.  Imperial  Mineral 
Resources  Bureau). 

At  Idria  the  sulphide  occurs  as  a  dark  red 
slaty  deposit  contained  in  veins  or  disseminated 
in  triassic  shales  and  limestones.  Some  hepatic 
cinnabar  occurs  and  also  horaUenerz  or  coral  ore, 
which  contains  calcium  phosphate  (Phillips,  Lc. 
329;  lipoid,  Oesterr.  Zeitsch*  1882,  30,  84). 
The  mines  were  discovered  in  1490  and  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  since  1580. 
The  ore  varies  in  grade  from  stahlerz,  containing 
75  p.c.  mercury,  down  to  ores  containing  0*2  p.c, 
the  average  being  about  1  *1  p.c. 

At  Monte  Amiata,  cinnabar  occurs  as 
segregations  in  Eocene  formations.  These 
deposits  were  exploited  by  the  ancient  Etruscans 
and  again  in  tne  Middle  Ages.  The  present 
operations  were  begun  at  Siele  in  1846.  The 
average  amount  of  quicksilver  contained  in  the 
ores  was  0*8  p.c.  in  1908.  The  output  has  risen 
from  173  tons  in  1 898  to  1 303  tons  in  1920  (Spirek, 
Zeitsch.'  prakt.  Geol.  1897,  369 ;  Schnabel  and 
Louis'  Metallurgy,  2nd  ed.  ii.  335  ;  C.  de  Castro, 
Le  Miniere  di  Mercuric  del  Monte  Amiata; 
QuicksUver,  1913-1919). 

At  Nikitowka,  the  ore  consists  of  sandstone 
of  carboniferous  age  impregnated  with  cinnabar. 
In  1906,  the  yield  of  mereury  was  only  0-28  p.c. 
and  the  production  fell  from  616  tons  of  mereury 
in  1897  to  47  tons  in  1908.  The  deposits  were 
worked  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  2000  years  operations  were  begun  again  in 
I  1886  (Schnabel  and  Louis,  Lc),  but  have  been 
trifiing  in  extent  since  1912. 

In  California  cinnabar  occurs  disseminated 
through  a  zone  of  slates,  serpentine,  sandstones, 
and  limestones  of  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  age. 
Some  rich  ore  occurs,  especially  where  serpen- 
tine and  sandstone  are  in  contact,  but  the 
average  yield  is  now  under  0*4  p.c.,  although  it 
was  36  p.c.  in  1850  with  a  similar  output.  The 
deposits  were  known  to  the  Indians,  who  used 
the  cinnabar  as  paint,  but  the  mines  were  first 
worked  systematically  in  1845.  The  most  im- 
portant mines  are  New  Idna  and  New  Almaden, 
but  the  latter  now  yields  very  little,  being 
almost  exhausted. 

i       Mereury  also  occurs  as  a  sulphide  in  ores  of 

I  other  metals.    The  mercurial  fanlore  {see  'Fabx.- 

0B»  Of  Hungaiy  c^Jf^gg  b^I{J^l3^i^  of 
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mercury.  At  Kotterbach  this  fahlore  occurs  in 
spathic  iron  ores  (Schnabel  and  Louis,  I.e.  ii.  438). 
According  to  Bellingrodt  (Chem.  Zeit.  1886,  10, 
1039),  sdnc  blende  roasted  at  Oberhausen  con- 
tains 0*2  p.c.  of  mercury  which  is  extracted  as  a 
by-product.  Zinc  ore  is  also  treated  for  mercury 
at  the  Taghit  mine,  Algeria  (Min.  Ind.  for  1902, 
11,  548).  At  Nipissing,  Cobalt,  Ontario,  sUver 
ore  occurs  containing  from  2-f>  lbs.  mercury 
per  ton,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  native  amalgam 
(Eng.  and  Ming.  Jour.  Dec.  7,  1912,  1078). 

AZtraetloii  from  dres.  There  are  two 
methods  of  extracting  mercury  from  cinnabar 
suitable  for  use  on  a  large  scale : — 

1.  By  heating  cinnabar  in  air,  the  action 
being  represented  by  the  equation 

HgS-|-0,-Hg+SO, 

2.  By  heating  cinnabar  with  lime  or  iron, 
air  being  excluded.  The  chemical  action  nlay 
be  represented  by  the  equations 

4HgS+4CaO=4Hg+3Cafi+CaS04 
HgS+Fe=Hg-i-FeS 

In  each  of  ihoae  cases,  the  temperature 
necessary  for  the  reaction  is  higher  than  the 
boilinff-point  of  mercury,  so  that  the  latter  is 
volatiused  and  has  to  be  condensed.  In  the  air 
roasting  process,  the  mercurial  vapours  are 
mixed  with  a  large  volume  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  other  gases,  and 
condensation  is  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the 
roasting  process  is  now  generally  used,  partly 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  retorting  with  lune  or 
iron,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  that  method 
for  poor  ores,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  by  the 
concentrated  mercury  vapour  which  they  inhale 
when  the  retorts  are  emptied. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  treating  cinnabar 
by  the  roasting  process  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  amount  of  mercury  in  the  ores  is 
small,  sometimes  only  0*2  or  0*3  p.c,  and  part 
of  this  is  obstinately  retained  by  the  residues, 
necessitating  long-continued  treatment  at  a  red 
heat. 

2.  The  mercurial  vapours  readily  penetrate 
the  brickwork  of  the  furnace  and  condensers. 
This  is  checked  by  keeping  the  pressure  of  the 
gases  inside  the  furnace  and  condensers  slightly 
below  the  outside  atmospheric  pressure  by 
means  of  a  fan  placed  at  the  outlet.  By  this 
device  also  the  workmen  are  protected  from 
the  mercury  vapours.  The  exhaust  must  not 
be  excessive  or  the  retention  of  the  mercury  in 
the  condensers  would  not  be  complete.  The 
furnaces  are  now  always  covered  with  iron 
plates,  so  that  penetration  of  the  masonry  by 
mercury  occasions  only  a  temporary  loss. 

3.  Liquid  mercury  penetrates  the  furnace 
bottoms.  According  to  Splrek,  over  1000 
centners  of  mercury  have  been  recovered  from 
the  foundations  of  furnaces  at  Idria.  To  pre- 
vent ultimate  loss,  furnaces  stand  on  iron  plates 
with  upturned  edges,  draining  to  a  little  sump 
where  the  mercury  may  collect. 

4.  The  gases  from  the  furnace  are  acid, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  them  of  SO2  and  SO,. 
The  condensed  water  accordingly  attacks  iron 
condensers,  whilst  most  other  metals,  such  as 
copper,  would  form  amalgams  with  the  con- 
deosed  mercuiy.    Stoneware,  glass,  and  wood* 


as  well  as  iron  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
I  condensers. 

I        5.  Stupp  or  mercurial  soot  is  formed,  con- 
sisting of  finely  divided  mercury  together  with 
I  mercury  sulphate,  and  chloride,  and  sooty  pro- 
I  ducts  of  the  fuel  and  the  bituminous  and  other 
constituents  of  the  ore.    The  soot  accumulates 
I  in  the  condensers  and  is  treated  subsequently 
I  by   special  processes.     At  Monte  Amiata,  it 
contains  70  or  80  p.c.  of  all  the  mercury  re- 
covered.    Although  inconvenient  if  formed  in 
very  large  quantities,  however,  soot  is  useful 
when  amounting  to  about  1  p.c.  of  the  ore 
treated,  as  it  assists  the  condensed  mercury 
{tmieksUver-mist  or  quicksilver-foam)  to  settle  in 
the  condensers  and  dust  chambers  and  reduces 
the  vapour  loss  by  forming  a  dry  crust  over  the 
liquid  quicksilver. 

According  to  Christy  (Trans.  Amer.  Inst. 
Mix^.  Eng.  1884,  13,  547 ;  1885,  14,  206),  the 
issuing  gases  are  saturated  with  mercury  vapour 
at  New  Almaden,  and  the  loss  as  vapour  can  be 
calculated  from  the  vapour  pressure  of  mercury 
at  the  temperature  of  the  gases.  According  to 
Spirek,  however  (Min.  Ind.  for  1897,  6,  571), 
the  gases  at  Monte  Amiata  had  a  saturation  of 
only  30-45  p.c,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
stupp.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  tem- 
perature and  volume  of  the  issuing  gases  should 
DC  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  mist  loss,  due  to  fine  particles  of  mercury 
being  carried  away  mechanically  in  the  effluent 
gases,  depends  on  the  method  of  condensation 
and  the  velocitv  of  the  caseous  current.  It  is 
usually  from  2-2}  times  tne  vapour  loss. 

According  to  Duschak  and  Schuette  (Ming, 
and  Sci.  Press,  Sept.  7,  1918,  315;  Technical 
Paper  No.  209,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines)  the  losses 
in  the  stack-gas  at  two  mines  in  Calitomia  were 
as  follows  in  grammes  of  mercury  per  cubic 
metre  of  gas : — 

Kewldiia 
Old  plant    New  plant  Oceanic 

Total  loss  .    0-029         0*085      0-047 

Vapour  loss  .       —  0052      0-034 

Mist  loss  (by  dilF.)     .       —  0-033      0-013 

The  total  losses  in  the  issuing  gases  were  about 
1  p.c.  of  the  mercury  in  the  ore  at  the  new  con- 
densing plant  at  New  Idria  and  1*3  p.c.  at  the 
Oceanic.  The  gas  leaving  the  old  condenser 
system  at  New  Idria  was  only  half  saturated 
with  mercury  vapour.  The  loss  in  the  effluent 
condenser  water  was  about  one-third  of  the  loss 
in  the  gases  at  New  Idria  but  was  negligible  at 
the  Oceanic.  The  loss  due  to  absorption  of 
mercury  by  porous  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  condenser  system  may  be  much 
greater  than  the  fume  loss. 

The  total  losses  of  mercury,  which,  according 
to  Schnabel,  formerly  amounted  to  50  p.c  or 
more,  have  now  been  reduced  to  5  p.c.  or  even 
less  of  the  mercury  present  in  the  ores,  in  spite 
of  the  great  fall  in  the  richness  of  the  ores 
treated.  This  reduction  of  loss  ia  partly  due 
to  the  labours  of  the  metallurgiBts  at  Idria  since 
1870,  the  names  of  Exeli,  Langer,  Czermak, 
Spirek,  Novak,  and  others  being  associated  with 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  treatment. 
Much  progress  is  also  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Italians  at  Monte  Amiata,  and  especially  of  the 
Americans  (Scott  and  o|%ff?icffiy^Jft?^iOT!lV  IC 
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Ores  are  not  usually  fitiely  crushed  for  the 
roasting  process,  and  they  are  seldom  prepared 
for  reduction  by  means  of  concentration  in 
water.  For  ten  years  the  ore  at  the  Ck)macchino 
mine,  Monte  Amiata,  was  dressed,  with  the 
production  of  a  concentrate  containing  26  or 
30  p.c.  of  mercury,  and  tailing  assaying  from 
0-6-1  p.c.  of  mercury  which  was  thrown  on 
the  dump.  The  tailing  was  subsequently  treated 
at  a  profit  in  the  continuous  fine  ore  roasters 
and  concentration  has  been  discarded  (Mineral 
Industry  for  1897,  6,  569). 

In  1914,  however,  several  concentrating 
plants  were  at  work  in  California  on  ores  which 
were  too  poor  for  treatment  in  furnaces  without 
being  dreiised  previously.  W.  W.  Bradley  has 
shown  on  an  experimental  scale  (Quicksilver 
Resources  of  California,  1917)  that  certain 
friable  ores  with  crystalline  cinnabar  give  high 
recoveries  with  water  concentration  on  tables. 
Slimed  cinnabar  is  lost  but  can  be  recovered  by 
flotation,  using  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
petroleum.  A  combination  of  the  two  methods 
of  concentration  is  therefore  indicated.  Bradley 
also  found  that  mercury  ores  could  be  treated 
by  leaching  with  alkaline  sulphide  (Na.S  and 
NaOH).  These  methods  have  not  yet  passed 
the  experimental  stage. 

Ty^  of  fnrnaeas.  A  number  of  different 
furnaces  have  been  used  for  the  treatment  of 
mercury  ore  in  the  course  of  the  last  100  years. 
In  the  discontinuous  shaft  furnace  (Aludel  and 
Tdria  furnaces)  the  ore  in  the  form  of  lumps,  or 
fines  made  into  balls,  was  piled  in  a  shaft  on  a 
perforated  arch  or*ffrate  and  heated  by  the 
products  of  combustion  of  a  fire  placed  below. 
Shaft  furnaces  working  continuously  (Exeli, 
Langer,  and  Knox  furnaces)  succeeded,  in  which 
there  was  no  grate  to  support  the  ore.  The 
heating  gases  entered  the  shaft  at  the  side  some 
distance  from  the  bottom.  In  a  more  recent 
type  of  continuous  shaft  furnace  for  treating 
coarse  ore  (H&hner,  Valalta,  Novak,  and  Spirek 
furnaces)  tnere  is  no  external  fire,  the  ore  being 
charged  in  mixed  with  charcoal. 

In  fine-ore  shelf  furnaces  (Huttner  and 
Scott,  Livermore,  Czermak,  and  Czermak-Spirek 
furnaces)  the  ore  nasses  down  over  a  series  of 
sloping  shelves  ana  is  heated  by  the  gases  from 
an  external  fire.  These  furnaces  are  more 
economical  than  the  coarse-ore  furnaces  and 
are  in  wide  use.  Reverberatory  furnaces 
(Alberti,  Exeli  ironclad  reverberatory,  Czermak- 
Spirek  reverberatory)  are  used  in  certain  cases. 
Lastly  there  are  the  retort  furnaces. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  some  of  these 
furnaces  is  appended. 

Aludel  or  Bustamenie  furnace, — ^Thls  old- 
fashioned  form  of  furnace  was  still  in  use  at 
Almaden  in  1907  and  is  probably  not  yet  entirely 
discarded.  It  is  an  intermittent  shaft  furnace, 
designed  by  Barba  in  Peru  and  introduced  into 
Almaden  by  Bustamente  in  1646.  One  form  of 
Aludel  furnace  using  wood  as  fuel  is  shown  in 
elevation  and  plan  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  another 
and  later  form  with  a  grate  for  coal  is  Figs.  3 
and  4.  In  Fig.  1,  a  is  the  fire-door,  h  the  fire- 
place, c  a  perforated  brick  arch  above  which  is 
the  circular  distillation  chamber,  4  feet  3  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  smaller  furnaces,  and  6  feet 
6  inches  in  the  larger.  The  ores  are  first  charged 
in  through  the  opening  d,  which  is  afterwards 


bricked  up  and  charging  is  completed  through 
the  door  m  the  top  arch.    The  total  height  of 


Fia.  1. 

the  cylindrical  shaft  is  from  20-26  feet.  On 
the  arch  c  is  placed  2000  kilos,  of  quarts  or  of 
poor  ore  in  large  pieces,  so  that  the  flames  rise 
through  them  readily.  This  is  covered  with 
10-14  tons  of  ore,  beginning  with  ore  of  medium 
quality  {requiebro,  containing  from  7-16  p.c. 
of  mercury).    Upon  this  is  charged  the  poorer 
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ores  {china,  containing  about  1  p.c.  of  mercury), 
then  the  rich  ore  {metal  containing  over  15  p.c. 
of  mercury),  and  laistly  small  ore  of  mixed  quality 
{vasisco)  made  into  balls. 

The  furnace  is  then  dosed  and  the  ohaiging 
doors  luted  up,  and  the  aludels  are  luted 
together  in  position.     These  are  pear-shaped 
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clay  condensers,  18  inches  long,  glased  on  the 
outside,  and  so  shaped  that  the  narrow  end  of 
each  fits  into  the  wider  end  of  the  next  following 
one.  They  are  arranged  in  12  parallel  rows 
each  containing  40-46  aludels,  lying  in  grooves 
on  a  sloping  roof,  ff.  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  aludels 
communicate    with    condensing    chambers    k. 


Fig. 


Figs.  3  and  4,  p,  Fig.  1.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion from  the  fire  pass  in  part  through  the 
flue  h.  Fig.  l,e,  Fig;)i|ttizb9t  mainly  through  the 
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bed  of  ore.  The  mercurial  vapours,  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
fuel  pass  through  the  aludels  where  partial 
condensation  takes  place  and  into  the  chamber  k, 
figs.  3  and  4,  passing  below  the  partition  I.  The 
condensed  mercury  in  part  drains  out  of  the 
aludels  into  cast-fron  pans  situated  below  {q. 
Fig.  2).  In  the  coal  nimace  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
the  mercury  drains  from  the  aludels  at  g, 
through  the  wooden  pipes,  h,  to  cisterns  filled 
with  water. 

The  fire  is  maintained  for  10  or  12  hours,  thus 
heating  the  column  of  ore  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  cinnabar,  pyrites,  and  bituminous  matter 
to  bum  in  the  current  of  air,  which  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  200**-300**  by  passing  through 
the  layer  of  auartz  before  it  reach^  the  ore. 
The  ores  bum  for  44  hotus,  a  period  during  which 
the  first  aludel  reaches  a  temperature  of  245°- 
260^,  and  the  last  aludel  one  of  29**  somewhat 
Uter  (Kuss,  Ann.  des  Mines,  1877,  13,  39  ;  1878, 
15,  524).  The  fumaoe  is  then  opened  and  the 
residues  allowed  to  cool  for  18  hours,  after  which 
they  are  withdrawn  and  the  furnace  recharged. 

The  aludels  are  cleaned  out  once  in  one  or 
two  months,  according  to  position,  and  the  soot 
collected  and  prepared  for  re-treatment.  The 
losses  of  mercury,  according  to  Langer  (Berg.  u. 
Huttnm.  Jahrb.  Berg-Akad.  1879)  amounted 
in  1879  to  an  average  of  20  p.c.  (See  also 
Moreau,  Le  G^nie  Qvil,  1884,  380 ;  Eng.  and 
Mmg.  Jour.  1881,  32,  335.) 

Idrian  furnace. — ^The  aludel  furnaces  were 
introduced  at  Idria  about  1750,  but  were  soon 
altered  into  the  form  known  as  Idrian  furnaces, 
in  which  the  condensing  apparatus  consists  of 
large  brick  chambers  in  place  of  aludels.  These 
furnaces  gave  higher  percentage  losses  than 
aludel  furnaces  but  were  worked  more  cheaply. 
They  were  discarded  at  Idria  in  1870.  {See 
Schnabel  and  Louis,  I.e.  ii.  352.)  For  descrip- 
tion of  older  methods  of  ore  treatment  at  Idria, 
see  Mitter  (Vortrag  auf  dem  Ber^mannstag  zu 
Klagenfurt,  1893) ;  also  Agricola  (De  re  Metal- 
Uca,  Lib.  ix.  1556). 

Exeli  furnace. — The  introduction  of  shaft 
furnaces  fired  continuously  marked  a  great 
advance  on  the  older  forms.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was  the  Exeli  furnace,  built  at  Idria  in 
1872  (Das  K.  K.  Quecksilber  bergwerk  Idria  in 
Krain,  Vienna,  1881 ;  Schnabel  and  Louis,  I.e. 
358),  and  introduced  by  Randol  at  Now  Alma- 
den  in  1874  (Egleston,  I.e.  ii.  857).  It  was 
surrounded  by  three  external  fireplaces  and 
cased  in  wrought  iron  to  prevent  loss  of  mercury. 
It  was  afterwards  altered  by  bricking  up  the 
fireplaces  and  charging  charcoal  with  the  ore  at 
the  top  of  tne  furnace.  For  the  Langer  furnace, 
see  Schnabel  and  Louis,  I.e.  ii  365,  and  for  the 
Knox  furnace,  iee  Egleston,  Le.  ii  841. 

Novak  furnace, — ^This  is  a  good  example  of 
a  oon^uously  working  shaft  furnace  in  which 
the  ore  and  fuel  come  into  direct  contact.  It  is 
suitable  for  coarse  ore  in  cases  where  charcoal 
can  be  obtained  cheaply,  llie  earliest  shaft 
furnace  of  the  kind  was  the  H&hner  furnace,  used 
at  Idria  from  1849  to  1852  (Schnabel  and  Louis, 
Le.  ii.  407).  It  was  replaced  by  the  Valalta 
fumaoe  (Berg.  u.  Hiittmn.,  Ztg.  1864,  284 ; 
1868, 32 ;  Eng.  and  Mng.  Jour.  1872, 14,  Kos.  11 
and  12).  The  Novak  furnace  was  introduced  at 
Idria  in  189J2.    One  o!  these  furnaces  is  shown 


I  in  elevation  and  plan  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  but  three 
furnaces  are  united  in  a  single  block.  The 
outer  walls  are  cased  in  iron  plates.  The  shaft  a 
is  rectangular,  7  metres  in  height  and  2  metres 
by  2*4  metres  in  cross  section  at  its  widest  part. 
There  are  four  openings,  b,  b,  for  the  removal  of 
the  residues.  The  brick  shaft  stands  on  a  cast- 
iron  plate,  c,  supported  by  legs  and  standing  on 
a  brick  foundation,  accessible  also  from  below  at 
d.    Any  loss  of  mercury  in  the  foundations  is 
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thus  prevented.  The  roof-shaped  ridge  e,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  pierced  with  many 
small  holes  for  the  supply  of  air.  The  charging 
hopper  f  is  fitted  with  a  water-joint  and  the 
pipe  g  leads  to  the  condensers.  Poor  ore  in 
lumps  not  smaller  than  0  '67  inch  mesh  and  pressed 
soot  are  treated,  one  ton  of  ore  together  with 
16  p.o.  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  being  charged 
into  the  furnace  every  2  hours.  The  condensers 
are  of  the  usual  Czermak  type,  see  Fig.  11.  The 
production  of  soot  amounts  to  0*5  p.c  and  the 
loss  of  mercury  to  7  or  8  p.c.    With  furnaces  of 
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this  type  the  formation  of  soot  is  much  less  than 
in  the  fine  ore  furnaces  about  to  be  described. 

The  modem  Czermak-Spirek  shaft  furnaces 

used  at  Siele,  Monte  Amiata,  in  which  the  loss  is 

only  2  or  3  p.c.  of  mercury,  are  described  in  the 

Mineral  Industry  for  1901,  10,  559.    (See  also 

,  Spirek,  Sixth  Intemat.  (3ong.  of  Apjd.  Chem. 

,  Rome,  1906.) 

HHUner  and  Scott  furnace   (Schnabel   and 
•  Louis,  Le.  ii.  372  ;   Egleston,  Le.  ii.  864).    This 
'  furnace  was  introduced  at  the  New  Almaden 
Digitized  by  VjWWV  IVL 
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mines,  California,  in  1875,  and  was  the  eartiest 
of  the  shelf  furnaces,  which  are  especially 
suitable  for  treating  fine  ore.  At  New  Almaden 
the  small  ore  of  less  than  1  '2  inch  cube  was  called 
tierras,  and  *the  larger  ore  of  between  1  *2  inch 
and  2 '3  inch  cube,  was  known  as  gramitas. 
These  materials  were  treated  in  separate  furnaces 
built  on  the  same  principle,  with  a  large  number 
of  inclined  shelves  sloping  at  an  angle  of  45®  in 
alternately  opposite  directions,  upon  which  the 
fine  ore  slides  down,  filling  up  the  spaces  between 
the  shelves.  The  products  of  combustion  of 
the  fire  pass  horizontally  between  the  under 
side  of  the  shelves  on  each  tier  and  the  surface  of 
the  ore  resting  on  the  shelves  of  the  next  tier 
below.  The  ore  is  thus  heated  and  roasted,  and 
is  finally  discharged  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  , 

One  of  the  newer  forms  of  this  furnace  was 
built  by  Newoomb  at  Oat  Hill,  California,  in 
1898  (Mineral  Industry,  7,  583).    Fig.  7  is  a 
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vertical  section  through  the  furnace  and  the 
first  section  of  the  condensers ;  and  Fig.  8  is  a 
front  view,  with  the  furnace  in  section  and  the 
condensers  partly  in  elevation.  Fig.  0  is  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  furnace  on  a,  b.  Fig.  8. 
The  ore  is  passed  through  1*5  inch  gratings 


before  entering  the  ore-bin  a.  Figs.  7  and  8, 
whence  it  passes  over  a  dr3ring  platform  b, 
placed  above  the  condenser,  and  is  disohiurged 
mto  a  hopper,  c.  The  hopper  is  kept  full  of  ore 
which  acts  as  a  seal  when  a  slot  is  opened  and 


some  ore  let  fall  into  the  furnace.  Two  tons  of 
ore  are  thus  charged  in  at  intervals  of  one  hour. 
The  furnace  is  of  brick,  22  feet  by  10  feet, 
and  37  feet  high,  outside  measurements.  The 
roasting  chamber  is  divided  into 
four  compartments,  d.  Figs.  8  and 
9,  by  three  vertical  partitions,  e, 
and  in  each  compartment  is  a 
series  of  24  sloping  shelves  (/tee 
Fig.  8)  consisting  of  fire  clay  tiles 
which  allow  the  ore  to  slide  down 
in  a  zig-zag  path.  The  ore  piles 
up.  on  the  shelves  bridging  over  the  fi-inch 
spaces  between  them,  so  that  the  products  of 
combustion  from  the  fire-box,  /,  Figs.  7  and  9, 
cannot  rise  verticallv  in  the  shaft  but  pass 
horizontally  under  the  shelves  from  f  to  g, 
thence  from  g  to  h,  following  the  course  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  and  finally  from  h  to  t, 
whence  'they  escape  by  two  cast-iron  exit 
pipes  j,  to  the  condenser  k. 

The  spent  ore  is  discharged  by  being  raked, 
at  intervals  of  15  minutes,  through  the  openings 
I  /,  /,  which  are  placed  5  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
!  fire-grate,  so  as  to  enable  the  ore  to  be  cooled 
;  before  it  is  withdrawn.    The  furnace  holds  40 
I  tons  of  ore,  so  that  the  ore  remains  under  treat- 
ment about  20  hours.    The*  fuel  used  is  2| 
'  cords  of  wood  in  24  hours.    The  temperature  is 
kept  as  low  as  possible,  a  cherry-red  heat  being 
^  aimed  at,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  cinnabar  is 
'  found  in  the  material  discharged. 

The  condensers  are  of  brick,  with  cemented 

i  floors  sloping  down  to  the  discharge  apertures 

I  m,  m.  Fig.  7,  whence  the  metal  runato  the  quick- 

I  silver  troughs  n,  n,  Fig.  8.     Very  little  mereury 

is  condensed  in  the  first  compartment  k,  but  the 

amount  increases  up  to  the  last  compartment  o 

I  of  the  first  condenser.    After  this,  in  passing 

through   the   remaining   six   brick   condensers 

p,  p.  Fig.  8,  the  amount  of  mercury  recovered 

decreases.    The  fumes  next  pass  into  the  wooden 

flue  condenser  q.  Fig.  8,  eventually  being  dis- 

charsed  into  the  open  air  through  a  vertical  flue 

in  which  an  exhaust  fan  is  placed.    The  length 

of  travel  in  the  condensers  is  400  feet.    About 

30  p.c.  of  the  total  yield  of  mercury  is  obtained 

from  the  soot.   The  loss  of  mercury  is  estimated 

at  about  5  p.c,  and  the  labour  required  is  4  men 

per  shift  with  a  fifth  during  the  day  to  attend  to 

the  soot-pan. 

In  California,  the  Scott  furnaces  are  in 
general  use,  the  ore  being  only  crushed  to  2 
or  2}  inches  diameter,  so  that  the  fine-grinding 
evil  is  avoided.  Shaft  furnaces  appear  to  have 
been  discarded  in  California,  as  less  advantageous 
than  the  shelf  furnaces. 

Multiple-hearth  mechanically-stirred  furnaces 
have  also  been  in  use  in  California,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  less  costly  to  build  and 
operate.  However,  they  require  more  skilled 
labour  and  more  frequent  repairs  involving 
delay,  and  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Rotary 
furnaces  of  the  cement-kiln  type  were  introduced 
at  the  New  Idna  Mine  in  1918  and  proved 
highly  successful  Wet  ores  could  be  treated 
without  being  dried,  but  ores  containing  a  large 
amount  of  sulphur  or  an  excessive  amount  of 
fines  were  less  amenable  in  the  rotary  furnace, 
and  are  considered  more  suitable  to  th<e  Scott 
furnaces  (Eng.  and  l^og.  Jour.  1919,  107,  86). 
Czermak-Spirek  continuous  roastingjfym^e 
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(Mineral  Industry  for  1897,  6,  572).  This 
furnace  is  a  modification  of  the  Czenuak  furnace 
introduced  af  Idria  in  1886  {see  Sohnabel  and 
Louis,  l.c,  ii.  388).  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Scott  furnace,  and  is  similar  in  being 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  fine  ore. 

It  consists  of  a  rectangular  chamber  of  iron, 
with  two  fireplaces,  one  at  each  end.  The  fires 
are  lighted  alternately,  only  one  being  at  work 
at  any  given  time.  The  products  of  combustion 
pass  into  a  wide  flue  or  combustion  chamber 
extending  longitudinally  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  furnace  near  its  base.  Hot  -air  from  iron 
pipes  used  to  cool  the  ore  just  before  it  is  dis- 
charged is  used  for  combustion,  and  an  excess  of 
air  is  supplied. 

The  ore  is  fed  from  above  upon  V-shaped 
tiles,  with  the  apex  upward,  ranged  in  jmrallel 
lines,  in  such  a  way  that  the  apex  of  each  tile 
is  opposite  the  space  between  two  tiles  in  the 
layer  next  above  {see  Fig.  10).    The  ore  slips 


Fio.  10. 

down  the  tiles  and  completely  fills  the  space  a 
between  two  successive  layers  of  tiles.  When 
part  of  the  residues  are  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  there  is  a  general  subsi- 
dence of  ore  extending  to  the  top.  There  is  a 
regular  system  of  oval  openings  m  the  sides  of 
the  furnace  provided  with  movable  covers, 
through  which  iron  bars  may  be  introduced  to 
dislo^e  the  sintered  ore  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  V-shaped  til^  are  supported  on  longitudinal 
waUs  made  of  perforated  bricks. 

The  products  of  combustion  and  hot  air  from 
the  combustion  chamber  circulate  through  the 
furnace  by  the  passages  6,  between  the  tiles 
and  the  ore  and  pass  out  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace  through  cast-iron  pipes  into  the  con- 
densers. The  temperatures  in  the  furnace  are 
as  follows :  ore  on  discharge,  100^ ;  air  supplied 
for  combustion,  after  being  used  to  cool  the 
roasted  ore  before  it  is  discharged,  300°-360° ; 
combustion  chamber,  SOO^'-OOO^;  in  the  first 
tier  of  tiles  of  the  roasting  zone,  700^-800^ ;  in 
the  fourth  and  highest  tier,  360''-400'' ;  in  the 
IMissage  to  the  condenser,  260''-360''. 

The  condensers  are  of  the  usual  Czermak 
pattern,  Consisting  of  cast-iron  pipes  of  elliptical 
section  (a.  Fig.  11).  In  positions  where  the 
temperature  is  below  100°  so  that  the  add 
vapours  are  condensed,  the  iron  is  lined  with 
cement  to  avoid  corrosion  of  the  iron.  Glazed 
stoneware  is  also  used  instead  of  cast  iron. 
These  condensers  are  cooled  with  water.  The 
lower  part  b  of  the  condensers  is  sometimes 
constructed  of  wood,  and  dips  for  about  two 
inches  into  water  contained  in  lined  cast-iron  or 
wooden  boxes,  c.  The  fiue  leading  from  the 
furnace  is  shown  at  d.  The  vapours  escape  into 
the  wooden  flue  e.    The  large  furnaces  have 


two  sets  of  condensers  which  can  be  cleaned 
alternately  without  stopping  the  work  of  the 
furnace.    From   the   condensers,   the   vapours 


r\ 


kii^B 
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pass  into  flat  wooden  flues,  or  dust  chambers,  in 
which  a  poor  soot  is  collected. 

The  pressure  of  the  vapours  within  the 
furnace  and  condensers  is  kept  below  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  means  of  a  fan  which  pro> 
vides  an  exhaust  equivalent,  according  to 
Spirek,  to  a  water  column  of  about  4  mm.  at 
the  outlet  or  1  mm.  at  the  junction  between  the 
furnace  and  the  condensers. 

The  capacity  of  the  furnace  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  ore,  and  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
sized  furnace  at  Siele  varies  from  16-26  tons 
per  day.  The  ore  remains  in  the  furnace  from 
41-68  hours,  and  is  shifted  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  portion  every  2  or  3  hours.  The  ore  is 
roasted  at  a  bright  red  heat  until  the  last  trace 
of  mercury  has  been  driven  off.  The  condensa- 
tion is  also  verygood,  about  90  p.c.  of  the  mercury 
and  soot  collecting  in  the  first  3  U-tubeiB,  within 
a  lenffth  of  4  metres.  The  greater  part  of  the 
metal,  and  in  the  case  of  low-grade  ores  the 
whole  of  it,  remains  in  the  soot,  and  is  recovered 
in  part  in  soot  presses,  or  by  rubbing  on  an  in- 
clined surface  and  in  part  by  redistilling  the 
soot  in  a  small  continuous  roaster  of  the  same 
pattern.  At  Monte  Amiata,  the  average  loss  of 
mercury  with  these  roasters  is  4  or  5  p.c,  after 
the  impregnation  of  the  wooden  conaensers  is 
completed.  Two  workmen  per  shift  are  sufii- 
cient  to  attend  to  this  furnace,  one  on  the 
charging  floor,  the  other  as  fireman. 

These  furnaces  are  in  use  at  Monte  Amiata, 
Idria,  Almaden,  and  elsewhere. 

Beverberatory  furnaces  are  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fine  ore  which  yields  too  much  flue  dust 
when  treated  in  shelf  furnaces,  and  also  for 
coarse  ore  which  decrepitates  or  sinters  readily. 

The  first  reverberatory  was  employed  by 


Fig.  12. 


Alberti  at  Idria  in  1842,  and  the  latest  form  is 
the  Czermak-Spirek  long-bedded  calciner  intro- 
duced in  1888  and  sh5pft^^P^|J^|^|I3. 
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Two  funiaces  are  placed  aide  by  side  in  one 
block  and  stand  on  a  dish  of  riyeted  abeet-iron. 
The  fire-grate  a  extends  across  almost  the 
whole  width  of  the  furnace.  The  flame  traverses 
the  flue  b  under  the  b^  of  the  hearth  and  then 
passes  over  the  tiled  hearth  c,  which  is  5^  metres 


m^//////^^^^^ 


^ 


Fig.  13. 


long  and  2*4  metres  wide.  The  charging  hopper 
is  at  cl,  and  there  are  five  working  doors  at  e 
and  /.  The  residues  are  withdrawn  every  %\ 
hours  through  the  door  /  into  the  receptacle 
g.  The  gases  and  vapours  pass  through  the 
openings  h  into  Czermak  condensers  of  the 
usual  pattern. 

These  furnaces  treat  6*6  tons  of  poor  ore  and 
soot  in  24  hours  with  a  consumption  of  148 
cubic  feet  of  wood  per  10  tons  of  ore.  The  pro- 
duction of  soot  amounts  to  1'9  p.c.  and  the  loss 
of  mercury  to  8  or  9  p.o.  (Schnabel  and  Louis, 
/.c.  ii.  402). 

For  the  description  of  a  similar  reverberatory 
furnace  designed  by  ^pirek  for  the  treatment  of 
mercury-lead  ores,  att  Mineral  Industry  for 
1902,  11,  648. 

Rtiori  Jumaces  were  used  for  a  time  at 
Idria,  Monte  Amiata,  and  Califomia,  but  are 
probably  no  longer  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  world 
except,  according  to  Sohnabel,  at  littai,  in  Car- 
niola.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  lime  or  iron  and 
heated  in  cast-iron  or  clav  retorts,  which  are 
pear-shaped  or  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  usually 
contain  from  1-h5  cwt.  of  ore.  The  method  is 
suitable  only  for  rich  ore  or  soot,  but  even  for 
such  material  the  process  gives  no  better  results 
than  the  air-roasting  process,  and  apart  from 
cost,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  producing  con- 
centrated vapours  of  mercury  which  have 
injurious  effects  on  the  workmen. 

At  Littai  ((Schnabel  and  Louis,  l.c,  ii.  421), 
cast-iron  retorts  are  used,  taking  a  charge  of 
2  cwt.  of  ore.  The  ore  contains  2  or  3  p.c.  of 
mercury,  and  5  or  6  p.c.  of  lime  is  added.  The 
retorting  lasts  6  hours  and  the  loss  of  mercury  is 
stated  to  amount  to  from  5-6  p.c. 

Soot  or  Stupp,  the  deposit  on  the  walls  of 
the  condensers,  consists  of  finely  divided  mer- 
cury and  compounds  of  mercury,  together  with 
carbon,  tarry  matters,  and  ash  from  the  fuel  and 
dust  from  the  ore,  amounting  in  all,  according 
to  Spirek,  to  about  1  p.c.  of  the  ore  at  Monte 
Amiata.  The  composition  of  soot  varies 
largely.  One  sample  from  the  condenser  of  a 
Csermak  furnace  was  found  to  contain  : 

Metallic  mercury  .  .  .  .22-01  p.c. 
Mercury  as  cinnabar      .  .         .        6*75   „ 

Mercury  Aa  sulphates,  chlorides,  &o.        3*04  „ 


Total  mercury 


31-80 


{See  Sohnabel  and  Louis,  Lc.  ii  425,  where  many 
analyses  are  given.) 

The  soot  is  usually  treated  mechanically  to 
separate  part  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it. 
It  may  be  worked  with  hoes  on  an  inclined 
surface  until  no  more  mercury  flows  off,  as  at 
Almaden  (Berg  u.  Hiittnm.  «fahrb.  der  K.  K. 
Montanlehranstalten,  27,  46).  When  rubbed 
with  lime,  more  mercury  is  8e{>arated. 

At  Idrii^and  Monte  Amiata,  Exeli  stupp 
presses  are  used.  These  are  iron  pans  fitted 
with  vertical  knives  fastened  to  the  bottom. 
Revolving  arms  carrying  similar  knives  stir  the 
soot  and  press  it  affainst  the  stationary  knives, 
lime  is  added  little  by  littie  to  the  extent  of 
from  17-30  p.c.  of  the  soot  during  the  course 
of  the  operation,  which  occupies  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  case  of  rich  material.  When  the  soot  is 
stirred  and  pressed,  mercury  separates  from  it 
and  flows  away  through  small  openings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan. 

The  soot  residues  after  treatment  still 
contain  10  p.c.  or  more  of  mercury  and  are 
treated  mixed  with  ore  in  the  same  furnace  as 
before,  or  mixed  with  other  rich  materials  in 
similar  furnaces  of  small  size,  or  more  rarely  in 
retorts.  Formerly  where  coarse  ore  furnaces 
were  in  use,  the  soot  residues  were  moulded  into 
bricks  and  treated  with  the  ores. 

Puilflcation.  Impure  mercury  is  recognised 
by  the  fact  that  globules  are  pear-shaped  with 
tails,  instead  of  spherical,  when  made  to  run 
down  a  sloping  surface,  and  may  even  leave  a 
trail  behind  them  on  paper.  Mechanical  im- 
purities are  removed  by  squeezing  through 
chamois  lei^ther  or  by  filtering  through  punctui^ 
blotting  paper. 

Retorting  at  a  low  temperature  with  a  cover 
of  charcoal  and  lime  will  remove  most  of  the 
impurities.  Oxidisable  impurities  are  best  re- 
moved by  the  passa^^e  of  a  stream  of  air  through 
the  mercury,  which  is  covered  with  dilute  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  The  base  metals  are  rapidly 
oxidised  by  the  air  and  dissolved  by  the  acid 
(r/.  Harries,  Zeitach.  angew.  Chem.  1921,  34, 
359).  Small  quantities  of  impurities  may  be 
removed  merely  by  digesting  or  shaking  mercury 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Mercury  is  kept  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  vessel 
under  a  layer  of  dilute  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr  1*1 
and  drawn  off  as  required  by  a  stopcock  at 
the  bottom  and  waah^  with  water  before  use. 

PropertiM.  Mercury  is  a  silver-white  liquid 
metal  with  a  alight  bluiah  tinge.  In  thin  filma 
it  tranamita  violet  light  (Melsena).  Ita  ap.gr.  at 
0°  ia  13*59545  when  compared  with  water  at  4° 
(Volkmann,  Thieaen  and  Soheel).  At  -38*85% 
(Balfour  Stewart),  -38*87**  (Wilhelm), -38*89** 
(Henning),  it  aolicUfiea,  contracting  conaiderably 
and  forming  a  tin-white,  soft,  malleable  and 
ductile  metal  of  sp.gr.  14*193  at  its  melting- 
point  (Mallet,  Phil.  Mag.  1877,  [▼•]  4,  145).  Ite 
density  in  the  liquid  state  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture is  13*690  (Vicentini  and  OmodeiV.  Ita 
electric  conductivity  ia  1*063  X 10*  at  0**  (Dewar 
and  Fleming) ;  and  ita  thermal  conductivity  K 
at  0°  ia  0*0148  (H.  F.  Weber).  For  thermal 
expanaion  v.  Callendar  and  Moas,  PhiL  Trans 
1911,  211  A,  1 ;  Chappiua,  Bureau  Int.  Poida 
et  Mea.  Mem.  1917,  16. 

It  ia  volatile  at  ordinary  temperaturea  and 
oven  at  -44**  (Merget):  its  b.p.  is  357*25*"  at 
Digitized  by  ^WWV IVL 
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760  mm.,  pressure  (B^ault),  356*7''  (Heycook 
and  Lampiough),  forming  a  oolouriess  vapour. 
(For  its  yapoor  pressures  from  40°-612*',  »ee 
Ramsay  ana  Young,  Chem.  8oo.  Trans.  1886, 
49,  37.)  According  to  Bronsted  and  Heresy  a 
partial  separation  of  isotopes  of  mercury  may 
be  made  by  evaporating  the  metal  at  low  pres- 
sures and  condensing  the  evaporated  a^ms  on 
a  cooled  surface.  The  density  difference  found 
between  the  heaviest  and  lightest  mercuir 
amounts  to  0*40  p.c,  corresponding  with  a  dif- 
ference of  0*1  unit  in  the  atomic  weight  (2eitsch. 
physikaL  Oiem.  1021,  99,  189).  Its  critical 
temperature  is  1172®  (abs.),  and  pressure  180 
atm.  (van  Laar);  1077°  and  420  atm.  (Ari^, 
Compt.  rend.  1918, 166,  334),  1723''  (abs.),  and 
1042  »im.  (Weber). 

It  is  unaltered  in  air,  oxygen,  nitrous  and 
nitric  oxides,  carbon  dioxide,  &c.,  at  ordinal^ 
temperatures.  When  heated  to  about  350*^,  it 
becomes  gradually  converted  into  the  red  oxide, 
HgO,  which  is  decomposed  below  a  red  heat. 

Mercury  is  not  acted  on  by  HCl,  and  is 
almost  unaffected  by  dilute  U,SOf,  although 
dissolved  by  hot  strong  HsS04.  It  is  dissolved 
even  by  cold  dilute  HNO,,  and  is  rapidlv 
attacked  by  hot  or  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
It  is  also  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 

Neutral  and  acid  solutions  of  ferric  chloride 
are  reduced  when  shaken  with  mercury.  Under 
similar  conditions  titanic  acid  is  not  reduced. 
Solutions  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  ohromate, 
ammonium  molybdate,  sodium  vanadate,  and 
potassium  antimonate  when  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  are  reduced  on  shaking  with  ! 
meroQxy. 

When  agitated  with  9iU,  turpentine,  &c.,  or 
triturated  with  grease, '  fats,  sulphur,  certain 
sttlpbides,  arsenides,  &c.,  mercury  is  subdivided 
into  minute  globules,  not  easily  reunited.  This 
is  known  as  the  flouring,  siokeninc,  or  deadening 
of  mercury  and  is  the  cause  of  losses  in  the 
ezteaction  of  silver  and  gold  from  their  ores  by 
amalgamation.  The  coalescence  of  floured 
mercury  can  be  effected  with  some  loss  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid. 

VapouDB  of  mercury  have  a  poisonous  effect 
('salivation')  on  the  animal  svstem.  Among 
the  remedies  are  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  acid  foods, 
and  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  use 
ol  potassium  iodide  is  also  recommended. 

Uses.  Mercury  is  used  in  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  vermilion  (v.  infra),  and  of  fulminates,  in 
medicine,  in  dentistry,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  barometers,  thermometers,  and  of  other  sdien- 
tiflc  apparatus.  The  metal  and  its  amalgams 
ftie  uMd  in  small  quantities  for  a  variety  of 
Giber  pvrpoees. 

The  oonsomption  of  mercury  in  silver- 
milling  was  formerly  very  large  when  the  pan 
amajgamation  process  was  in  wide  use.  In 
treating  the  ores  of  the  Comstock  lode,  for 
example,  7  lbs.  of  mercury  was  formerly  lost  in 
the  treatment  of  a  ton  of  ore.  In  modem 
stamp- battery  practice  on  gold  ores,  the  loss  is 
only  0*2  or  O'Z  oz.  of  mercuir  per  ton  of  ore. 
The  development  of  the  cjyanide  process  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  patio  and  pan  amalgama- 
tion processes  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  mercury  required  in  the  extraction  of 
silver  ores.    Its  consumption  in  the  manufacture 


of  fulminates  was  very  great  during  the  war, 
and  paint  for  ships*  bottoms  is  also  stated 
to  consume  large  and  increasing  amounts. 

The  production  of  mercury  during  the  years 
1918-1920  in  tons  was  as  follows  {see  Quicksilver, 
1913-1919,  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau, 
1922) :— 


1918 

1019 

1920 

Austria 

413 

1 

1 

Hungary     . 

83 

— 

— 

Italy  . 

1021 

831 

1303 

Mexico 

161 

117 

76 

Spain 
United  States 

668 

1207 

848 

1101 

717 

438 

China  (exports)    . 

289 

^9 

46 

Total 


3626 


2961 


2709 


Mercury  is  transported  in  wrought-iron 
flasks  or  bottles  closed  by  screw  stoppers.  The 
weight  of  mercury  in  a  Spanish  flask  is  34*^7 
kg.  or  76  lbs.  It  was  formerly  76*6  lbs,  but  in 
Cialifomia  was  reduced  to  75  lbs.  in  1904.  In 
England  the  price  is  quoted  per  flask  of  76  lb. 
The  old  sheepskin  bag  used  to  contain  56  lbs. 

T.  K.  R, 

Mercury  sols  can  be  prepared  by  various 
methods — ^mechanical,  thermal,  and  electrical. 
When  mercury  is  forced  in  a  fine  stream 
into  solutions  of  gelatin  and  potassium 
nitrate,  definite  mercury  sols  are  produced,  or 
when  mercury  is  shaken  with  very  dilute  solu- 
tions (10~^^)  of  ammonia,  ammonium  sulphate, 
ammonium  chloride,  calcium  citrate,  tartaric 
acid,  potassium  tartrate  or  gelatin,  or  by  passing 
hot  mercury  vapour  directly  into  water.  They 
have  varying  colours,  from  grey  to  yellowish- 
brown  and  reddish-brown  (Nordhund,  Diss. 
Upsala,  1918,  1). 

CoiiPOUNDS  or  Mebotjby. 

Mercury  forms  two  series  of  salts:  the 
viercuric  compounds,  in  which  the  metal  ^  is 
divalent,  and  the  mercurous  compounds,  in  which 
it  is  apparently  monovalent. 

The  mercuric  salts  are  often  obtained  when 
excess  of  acid  acts  on  metallic  mercury.  Re- 
ducing agents  convert  them  into  mercurous 
salts,  which  may  be  further  reduced  to  metallic 
mercury.  The  soluble  salts  are  extremely 
]>oisonous  and  are  add  to  litmus. 

The  mercurous  salts  are  produced  when  an 
acid  acts  on  excess  of  ^mercury,  or  by  the  re- 
duction of  mercuric  cbmpoundis.  In  solution 
thev  readily  dissociate  into  metallic  mercury 
and  a  mercuric  salt  (Hada,  Chem,  Soc.  Trans. 
1896,  1667).  This  reaction  is  reversible  and 
ends  with  the  establishment  of  equilibrium 
between  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  ions 
present  (Abel,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1891,  26, 
361). 

Mercury  forms  three  oxides,  mercurous  oxide, 
mercuric  oxide,  and  mercuric  peroxide. 

Meraurons  oxide  Hg,0  is  obtained   as  a 

^  The  production  of  Aiutria  is  Inclodod  In  that  of 
Italy  in  1919  and  1920,  as  Idrla  Is  now  In  ItaUan 
territory. 
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blackiBh-browii  powder  by  the  addition  of 
alkalis  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  salt,  or  b; 
triturating  a  solution  of  alkali  with  calomeL 
is  washed,  dried  spontaneonsly,  and  kept  in  the 
dark.  By  the  action  of  light  or  of  a  gentle 
heat  ijt  is  decomposed  into  the  red  oxide  and 
mercury,  and  it  combines  with  oxygen  at  100^ 
(Colson,  Compt.  rend.  1899,  128,  1104).  It  may 
be  obtained  in  colloidal  solution  by  treating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  salt  with  alkali 
salts  of  the  albinic  acids  in  presence  of  alkali 
hydroxide  or  carbonate  (Honnann,  D.  R.  P. 
185599, 1905  ;  J.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.  1907, 1254). 

Mercurous  hydroxide  does  not  exist  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  is  obtained  as  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  alcoholic  mercurous  nitrate  at  —42^ 
(Bird,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  8,  826^. 

Mercuric  oxide.  Red  oxide  of  mercury.  Bed 
precipitate,  HgO.  This  oxide  is  slowly  pro- 
duced when  the  metal  is  heated  in  air  to  near 
the  boiling-point.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
pouring  a  boiling  solutioif^f  mercuric  chloride 
into  an  excess  of  boiling  potassium  carbonate 
solution  and  boiling  till  Uie  precipitate  is  of  the 
right  colour  (Dufau,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1902,  16, 
439).  It  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  the 
nitrate  until  nitrous  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  decompose  the  oxide 
itself.  When  prepared  slowly  on  the  large 
scale  the  oxide  is  obtained  in  fine  brick-red 
crystalline  plates  of  sp.gr.  11*163  (Playfair  and 
Joule). 

By  precipitating  a  mercuric  salt  with  cold 
potash,  the  oxide  is  obtained  as  an  orange-yellow 
powder  of  the  same  composition,  but  more  easily 
acted  on  by  reagents.  With  oxalic  acid  it  pro- 
duces the  oxalate,  whilst  the  ciystalline  oxide  is 
not  so  affected.  When  heated  with  mercuric 
chloride  solution  it  rapidly  forms  an  oxychloride ; 
the  crystalline  form  is  only  slowly  so  converted. 
The  amorphous  oxide  is  also  more  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat.  It  was  formerly  considered  by 
many  chemists  that  the  red  and  yellow  oxides 
differed  only  in  the  size  of  the  particles  (see  e,g. 
Ostwald,  ^itsch^  physikal.  Chem.  1900,  34, 
495;  Schick,  ibid.  1902,  42,  155).  Schoch, 
however,  has  shown  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  29,  319) 
that  the  crystalhne  form  of  the  red  is  different 
from  that  of  the  yellow  oxide,  that  the  dissocia- 
tion pressure  of  the  yellow  oxide  at  300®  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  red  oxide,  and 
that  when  heated  at  250®  it  is  converted  into  the 
red  oxide  with  partial  decomposition. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  a  powenul  poison.  It  dis- 
solves in  about  20,000  parts  of  water  at  25®  or 
about  2200  parts  at  100®  (Schick,  ;.c.).  It  is 
shghtly  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide 
(Fuseya,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1920,  42,  368). 
When  heated  it  becomes  bright  red,  and 
finally  nearly  black,  but  regains  its  colour  on 
cooling.  A  superficial  change  of  colour  from 
bright  red  to  brownish-red  is  produced  when  the 
red  oxide  is  exposed  to  light.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and 
oxygen.  By  this  reaction,  oxygen  was  first 
prepared  by  Priestley. 

When  heated  with  zinc,  tin,  or  antimony 
filings,  the  oxide  is  reduced  to  metal  with  in- 
candescence. When  added  to  fused  sodium  the 
action  is  still  more  intense.  The  mixture  with 
sulphur  explodes  violently  when  heated.    Mixed 


with  phosphorus  it  detonates  when  struck.  At 
a  red  heat  it  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  mer- 
curic chloride,  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  It 
dissolves  in  fused  potash  with  formation  of  a 
double  oxide,  without  evolution  of  gas. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  frequently  used  as  an 
oxidising  agent  in  chemical  operations. 

A  colloidal  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  is 
obtained  when  mercuric  chloride  solution  is 
treated  with  the  sodium  salts  of  protalbinic  or 
lysalbinic  acids  and  caustic  soda.  A  yellow 
solution  is  obtained  which  can  be  purified  by 
dialysis  and  then  gives  on  evaporation  in  vacuS 
at  40®  red-brown  plates  of  the  stable  hydrosol 
(Paal,  Ber.  1902,  35,  2219). 

Mercury  peroxide  HgO*  is  formed  in  small 
quantities  during  the  catalytic  decomposition  of 
hydroffen  peroxide  by  metaUic  mercury  (Antro- 
poff,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1906,  12,  685),  and 
is  pre^red  by  the  interaction  of  alcohoUo 
mercuric  chloride,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  alco- 
hoUc  potash  (Pellini,  Atti.  R.  Accad.  lincei, 
1907,  [v.]  16,  ii.  408).  Either  method  yields  the 
anhydrous  peroxide  as  an  amorphous,  brick-red 
powder,  which  is  fairly  stable  in  dry  air.  It  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  water,  and  with  acids 
yields  a  mercuric  salt  and  hydrosen  peroxide : 
with  hydrochloric  acid  chlorine  is  liberated. 

Mercuric  lulphide  HgS  occurs  native  as 
cinnabar,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
mercury  of  commerce.  Ciimabar  is  found, 
granular  or  massive,  in  sub-transparent  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  which  cause  circular  polarisation 
of  transmitted  light.  It  has  a  cochineal -red 
colour  and  gives  a  scarlet  streak. 

Mercuric  sulphide  exists  in  three  different 
crystalline  forms :  (1)  cinnabar  8-HgS,  sp.gr. 
8*176,  readily  prepared  by  digesting  any  form 
of  mercuric  sulphide  with  a  solution  of  alkali 
sulphide;  (2)  metacinnabarite  (black  and 
cubic)  a'-HgS,  sp.gr.  7-60,  precipitated  from 
dilute  acid  solutions  of  mercuric  salts  by  sodium 
thiosulphate ;  and  (3)  ^'-HgS,  sp.gr.  7*20, 
obtained  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder  from  more 
concentrated  neutral  solutions*  of  mercuric 
salts  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  Cinnabar  is  the 
stable  form  of  mercuric  sulphide  at  all  tempera- 
tures up  to  its  sublimation  point,  about  580® 
(Allen  and  Crenshaw,  Amer.  J.  ScL  1912,  [iv.] 
34,  341).  Mercuric  sulphide  fuses  at.  1450®  in 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  under  120  atm. 
pressure,  forming  a  matt  steel-grey  solid  which 
becomes  red  when  rubbed  (Tiede  and  Sohleede, 
Ber.  1920,  53,  1717). 

The  black  sulphide  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  solutions  of  mercuric 
salts, 'or  by  triturating  or  heating  mercury  with 
sulphur.  Thus  prepared  it  was  formerly  used 
in  medicine  under  the  name  of  ^thiops  mineral. 
It  occurs  native  in  California  (Moore,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1870,  [ii.]  2,  319). 

Under  the  name  of  vermilion,  the  red  variety 
is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  and  used  as  a 
pigment.  Native  cinnabar  cannot  be  so  used 
because  of  impurities  which  affect  the  colour. 
Vermilion  is  prepared  both  by  dry  and  tret 
processes. 

Dry  processes. — ^These  all  depend  on  the 
preparation  of  the  black  sulphide,  usually  by 
the  combination  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  and 
its  subsequent  conversion  into  the  red  variety 
by  a  proo«»  of  '"»fe|«^JJ0b''yvJtev^"¥P« 
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method  was  formerly  largely  used  in  secret  in 
Holland.  1080  lbs.  of  mercury  and  150  lbs.  of 
powdered  sifted  snlphnr  are  modertktely  heated 
in  an  iron  pan  with  constant  stirring,  and  the 
black  aihiops  obtained  is  cooled  and  powdered. 
This  is  introduced  in  charges  of  about  25  lbs. 
four  times  an  hour  into  long  subliming  pots  of 
refractory  clay,  each  holding  about  410  lbs., 
heated  from  below  to  about  two-thirds  of  their 
height.  As  each  chaxve  is  added  it  ignites,  and 
a  long  flame  escapes  irom  the  pot ;  when  this 
has  subsided,  the  pot  is  covered  with  an  iron 
]^te.  The  operation  occupies  about  36  hours. 
The  pots  are  cooled  and  broken,  and  the  ver- 
miiion,  which  is  principally  in  the  upper  portions, 
is  ground  with  water  between  stones,  sifted, 
elutriated,  and  dried. 

It  is  said  that  if  I  part  of  antimonious  sul- 
phide be  added  to  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
mercury  before  sublimation,  and  the  vermilion 
be  digested  with  potassium  sulphide,  an  im- 
proved pigment  ia  obtained  which  contains  no 
antimony. 

At  Idria,  a  mixture  of  8  lbs.  sulphur  and 
42  lbs.  meroury  is  placed  in  a  well-bound  cask, 
which  is  rotated  for  some  hours  until  the  con- 
tents consist  of  a  uniform  brownish  powder. 

A  number  of  vertical,  cast-iron  cylindrical 
retorts  heated  to  dull  redness  are  chax^d  with 
the  mixture,  and  immediately  covered.  When 
crackling  has  ceased  the  covers  are  repUoed  by 
stoneware  necks,  each  connected  with  a  tube  and 
receiver.  The  fire  is  then  increased  to  drive 
the  whole  of  the  sulphide  from  the  retort. 

When  cooled  the  necks  are  taken  off,  and  the 
cake  of  vermilion  removed.  That  nearest  the 
retort  is  best,  whilst  that  in  the  receiver  contains 
free  sulphur,  and  is  resublimed  with  a  fresh 
chaige.  The  cakes  are  broken,  ground  with 
water,  boiled  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution, 
washed  and  dried. 

The  Chinese  vermilion  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  colour,  which  inclines  to  carmine.  It  is 
said  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

About  half  a  bottle  (38  lbs.)  of  meroury  and 
17|  lbs.  of  sulphur  are  mixed  in  an  iron  pan, 
about  25  inches  wide  and  7  or  8  inches  deep,  and 
heated  by  charcoal.  When  melted,  it  is  stirred 
with  an  iron  spatula,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
meroury  is  gradually  added.  When  the  metal 
has  disapp^kred  the  mass  \b  removed  from 
the  fire,  cooled  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water, 
rapidly  stirred,  and  coarsely  powdered.  The 
reddish  or  black  semicrystalUne  powder,  which 
contains  free  meroury  and  sulphur,  is  placed 
in  a  fixed  iron  pan,  and  covered  with  poroelain 
tiles  8  inches  diameter  (many  of  which  are 
broken),  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  The 
whole  is  covered  by  a  pan  4  inches  less  in 
diameter  than  the  fixed  one,  to  which  it  is  luted 
by  clay,  leaving  four  holes  in  the  luting  for  the 
escape  of  gases.  The  charcoal  fire  is  then  lighted 
and  kept  fiercely  burning  for  18  hours;  blue 
flames  are  seen  burning  round  the  holes,  showing 
loss  of  sulphur  and  of  meroury.  The  fires  are 
then  allowed  to  die  out  and  the  pans  to  cool. 
Most  of  the  vermihon  is  found  adherent  to  the 
porcelain,  and  is  removed.  That  attached  to 
the  iron  is  inferior,  and  is  made  with  the  other 
waste  into  cakes  with  alum  and  glue  water, 
dried,  and  resublimed.  The  sulpmde  on  the 
porodaki  is  blood-red  and  crystalline.    It  is 
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powdered  and  ground  with  water  in  a  hand- 
mill  between  stones,  and  washed  into  a  vessel. 
At  the  close  of  a  day's  work  a  solution  of  alum 
and  glue  (1  ounce  of  each  to  1  gallon  of  solu- 
tion) is  well  stirred  with  the  powder,  and  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  stand  untu  morning.  The 
glue  tends  to  lengthen  the  period  of  deposition, 
and  to  render  the  stratification  into  the  various 
quaUtJes  more  perfect.  The  alum  is  said  to 
improve  the  colour.  The  liquid  is  decanted, 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  deposit  are  set 
aside.  The  lower  parts  are  reground  and  treated 
as  before,  the  grinding  being^sometimes  repeated 
several  times.  The  nne, vermilion  is  stirred  in 
water  and  settled,  and  the  water  is  decanted. 
The  residue  is  dried  in  the  open  air,  powdered, 
sifted  through*  muslin,  and  jMtcked  in  papers 
holding  about  1-|  ounce  each  (v.  Chem.  News, 
1884,  50,  77 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1882,  1,  195). 
It  is  used  for  making  Chinese  red-ink — ^for 
painting  on  poroelain  and  wood  and  colouring 
candles  and  i)aper.  Most  of  the  numerous 
temples  throughout  China  are  painted  rod,  and 
eveiything  lucky  and  pleasant  among  the  Cldnese 
is  of  vermilion  colour  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1890, 
9,  1047). 

Wei  processes, — ^The  processes  most  used 
depend  on  the  action  of  alkaline  sulphides  on  the 
amorphous  meroury  sulphide.  The  temperature 
adopted  largely  influences  the  colour. 

The  action  of  these  sulphides  is  attributed 
by  Ditto  (Compt.  rend.  98, 1380)  to  the  alternate 
production  and  decomposition  of  a  double  sul- 
phide of  mercury  and  alkali.  In  the  case  of 
potassium  sulphide  the  compound  KgS'SHgS  is 
nrst  produced,  and  is  decomposed  at  about  45° 
(the  temperature  generally  employed),  with 
deposition  of  the  red  crystalline  merouric 
sulphide,  whilst  the  liberated  alkaline  sulphide 
dissolves  a  further  amount  of  the  more  r^Ekdily 
attacked  amorphous  sulphide,  and  again  forms 
the  double  sulphide,  which  is  again  decomposed 
as  before. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  polysulphide  free  from 
hyposulphite  (which  is  said  to  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  colour),  potassium  sulphate  is  con- 
verted into  sulphide  by  ignition  with  carbon. 
The  mass  is  extracted  with  water,  and  boiled 
with  sulphur  out  of  contact  with  air. 

Of  this  strong  solution  2^  kilos,  is  digested 
and  agitated  with  1  kilo,  sulphur  and  5  kilos, 
merouiy  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  mixture  gradually 
becomes  heated,  and  in  about  2  hours  acquires 
a  greenish-brown  colour.  '  After  a  further  period 
of  2  hours  it  becomes  of  a  rich  brown,  and  is 
allowed  to  cool  to  50%  and  is  maintained  at 
that  temperature  for  3  or  4  days  with  frequent 
agitation.  A  fine-coloured  vermilion  gradually 
settles  down;  it  is  washed  with  potash,  then 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  finally  with  water 
(Firmenioh,  Dingl.  poly.  J.  1864,  172,  370). 

Aooording  to  Liebig,  a  fine  vermilion  is  pro- 
duced by  immersing  recently  precipitated  whiU 
precipitate  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  poly- 
sulphide. The  mixture  at  first  produced  is 
black,  but  when  heated  to  about  46°  gradually 
acquires  a  fine  colour  resembling  that  of  Chinese 
vermilion.  It  may  be  digested  with  potash,  and 
washed  to  improve  the  colour. 

Hausmann  (Ber.  1874,  7,  1746)  adds  excess 
of  dilute  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  merourio 
chloride,  and  dissolves  the  precipitated  mercuric 
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ammonium  chloride  in  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
hyposulphite.  On  warming  to  70®  or  80®  the 
vermilion  begins  to  preoipitate.  The  heat  is 
continued  until  the  mass  has  become  pasty,  the 
sulpMde  is  then  separated  as  usual.  The  above 
temperature  and  the  presence  of  the  ammonia 
and  ammonium  chloride  <are  said  to  be  essential. 

One  of  the  best  processes  is  that  of  Brunner 
(Pogg.  Ann.  1828,  16,  593).  A  mixture  of  100 
parts  mercury  with  38  parts  sulphur  (flowers]  is 
triturated  for  some  hours,  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  25  parts  potash  in  160  parts  water,  and 
digested  at  a  temperature  below  46®,  keeping 
the  liquid  at  constant  volume  by  adding  water. 

After  2  or  3  hours  it  becomes  brownish,  and 
then  ffraduallv  brightens.  The  temperature 
must  be  carefully  regulated  and  the  volume 
kept  constant,  or  the  preoipitate  loses  its  pul- 
verulent character  and  becomes  inferior  in  colour. 
At  the  proper  point,  usually  after  about  8  hours, 
the  heating  is  stopped  and  the  contents  are 
washed  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  further 
action  of  the  potash  would  produce  a  brown 
colour.  It  is  lixiviated  to  separate  any  black 
sulphide,  and  dried. 

The  method  of  Gauthier  Bouchard  is  strongly 
recommended.  Concentrated  ammonia  solution 
is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
400  C.C.  of  the  solution  is  digested  in  a  stone 
bottle  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  wfth  production 
of  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  of  sp.gr. 
1  034.  This  is  mixed  with  200  grams  of  sulphur 
and  1000  grams  of  mercury  (as  pure  as  pos- 
sible), agitated  well  in  a  closed  vessel  for  about 
7  hours,  and  finally  heated  for  3  or  4  hours  to 
50®.  The  liquid  is  decanted  and  the  residue  is 
washed  with  water,  followed  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  finally  by  water. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  all  these  methods  is  to 
free  the  vermilion  from  alkaline  sulphides  and 
sulphur,  the  presence  of  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  colour  of  the  product.  Pioton  and  Linder 
therefore  recommend  (Eng.  Pat.  6120,  1892) 
that  the  black  sulphide,  produced  by  one  of  the 
usual  methods,  be  suspended  in  water  and 
treated  witih  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas 
until  it  dissolves.  This  solution  is  then  heated 
in  a  closed  vessel  to  I60°-n0°  for  several  hours, 
when  a  very  pure  vermilion  is  deposited. 

Vermilion  is  adnlte]:ated  with  red  lead,  red 
ochre,  chrome  red,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  fre- 
quently with  ffypsum.  These  all  remain  on 
volatilisation  of  the  vermilion  in  a  glass  tube. 
Dragon's  blood,  if  preelent,  gives  a  characteristic 
odour  on  heating;  it  also  dissolves  in  alcQhol 
with  a  red  colour.  Chinese  vermilion  usually 
contains  a  little  glue,  which  is  not,  however,  an 
adulteration.  Mercuric  sulphide  is  occasionally 
present  in  vulcanised  caoutchouc  (Frank  and 
Jacobsohn,  Gummi.  Zeit.  1909,  23,  1046). 

The  sp.gr.  of  red  mercuric  sulphide  is  8*12 ; 
that  of  the  black  sulphide  is  7*6. 

Mercuric  sulphide  when  heated  in  the  air  is 
decomposed  with  production  of  the  metal  and 
sulphur,  which  is  at  once  oxidised  to  sulphur 
dioxide.  With  lime,  alkaUne  carbonates,  or 
metals  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  it  is  reduced 
witli  formation  of  alkaline  or  metallic  sulphide. 
When  heated  with  litharge  both  lead  and  mer- 
cury are  reduced,  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  com- 
bining, and  passing  off  a«  sulphur  dioxide. 

If    boiled   lA    water   with   powdered   sine. 


metallic  mercury  is  liberated.  A  similar  but 
slower  action  occurs  with  copper. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  has  no  action  except 
after  prolonged  heating.  It  is  then  converted — 
especially  if  freshly  precipitated — ^into  a  white 
insoluble  compound  containing  both  sulphide 
and  nitrate  of  mercury.  It  d&olves  easily  in 
ciqua  regia  and  in  cold  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid.     Barium  sulphide  readily  dissolves  it. 

The  solubility  of  mercuric  sulphide  in  solu- 
tions of  alkali  sulphides  has  been  investigated 
by  Knox  (v.  Abegg's  Handbuch  der  anoig. 
Chem.  Bd.  2,  Abt.  2,  s.  633;  and  Trans. 
Faraday  Soc.  1008,  4,  20).  The  black  sulphide 
is  more  soluble  than  the  red  sulphide  and  the 
amount  of  each  dissolved  jper  moL  of  sodium 
sulphide  increases  with  dilution.  The  com- 
pound KaJEgSj  exists  in  the  solution,  but  when 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  it  deposits 
yellow  crystals  of  the  composition 

2Na^.5HgS,3H,0 

The  solubility  of  the  sulphides  in  water  is  very 
small,  Kj4  =0*01  — 0-02  xlO-«  (Name,  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1904,  39,  108). 

Mercuric  sulphide  can  be  obtained  in  colloidal 
solution  by  washing  the  precipitated  sulj^de 
with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (Wins- 
singer,  BulL  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  49,  462  ;  Linder  and 
Pioton,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1892,  61,  123 ;  see 
also  Picton,  ^ibid.  139).  By  saturating  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  a  solution  of  12  grams 
mercuric  cyanide  in  100  of  water,  a  deep  brown 
solution  is  obtained  which  when  dialysed  gives 
an  unstable  hydrosol.  If,  however,  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  distilled  off  in  vaoud  an  oUy  stable 
hydrosol  is  obtained  (Lottermoser,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1907,  [ii]  76,  293). 

Mereuriie  suiphoxyeUorUto  [3(SHgCl),HgCri, 
a  white  granular  powder  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ^  diacetylthiocarbamide,  diphenylthiooar- 
bamide,  and  ailylthiooarbimide  on  aqueous 
solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  (Bay  and  Sen, 
Chem.  Soc.  Tnuis.  1919,  662). 

Mereurous  sulpUde  Hg^S  is  not  known. 

SfiBrearoiis  ehlorlde,  Calomd  Hg,Clt,  occurs 
native  in  small  quantities  as  hom-quichtilver, 
crystallising  in  rhombic  prisms.  Artificially 
prepared  calomel  has  been  known  from  eariy 
times,  and  was  used  in  the  16th  century  as  a 
medicine  under  the  names  Aquila  alba,  or  Deaco 
miUgatufi. 

Mereurous  chloride  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
its  elements. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  addition  of  an  alkaline 
chl(^de  to  a  solution  ot  mereurous  nitrate  or 
other  mereurous  salt.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
well  to  remove  the  alkaline  chloride,  which  if 
allowed  to  remain  would  render  the  calomel 
slighUy  soluble.  It  may  be  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  mixing  17  parts  of  corrosive 
sublimate  with  a  little  alcohol  or  water  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  irritating  fumes,  and 
rubbing  in  13  parts  of  mercury  until  deadened. 
The  mixture  is  then  sublimed  in  g^ass  flasks, 
in  the  upper  portion  of  which  the  <Mdomel  con- 
denses as  a  solid,  translucent,  fibrous  oaks.  The 
flasks  are  broken  and  the  cake  is  removed, 
around  to  a  powder,  washed  repeatedly  with 
boiling  water  to  remove  mercuric  chloride,  and  • 
dried.    The  powder  has  usually  a  slight  yellowish 
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It  IB  also  prepared  from  the  sulphate ;  1  kilo. 
of  mercmy  m-  mixed  with  1  *5  kilos,  of  ooncen- 
trated  sulphuric  acid  in  an  iron  boiler,  gently 
heated  until  the  fumes  of  sulphur  dioxide 
oeAM  to  escape,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  It 
is  then  mixed  with  1  kuo.  of  mercury  and  1} 
kilos,  of  common  salt  until  deadened,  and  is  sub- 
limed as  usual 

Instead  of  condensing  the  calomel  in  a  cake, 
the  vapours  may  be  led  into  chambers  containing 
air  or  steam,  in  which  it  falls  as  a  yery  fine 
powder,  which  requires  no  grinding.  Sometimes 
the  •  distillation  is  conducted  in  an  iron  tube 
connected  with  the  condenser. 

At  Apothecaries*  Hall,  the  proportions  used 
are  62  parts  of  mercury  sulphate,  40}  parts  of 
mercury,  and  34  parts  of  common  salts. 

The  Japanese  have  long  manufactured  a  veiy 
pure  calomel,  absolutely  free  from  mercuric 
chloride,  oalled  *  keifun '  (light  powder).  Bails 
of  porous  earth  and  salt,  soaked  in  '  bittern  * 
(mother  liquor  of  concentrated  sea-water),  are 
heated  in  iron  pots  lined  with  earth,  each 
containing  a  little  metallic  mercury.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  formed  from  the  magnesium 
chloride  in  the  bittern,  and  the  mercury  distils 
into  the  closely  fitting  but  unattached  clay 
covers  of  the  pots.  Air  enters  by  diffusion  and 
the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

4Hg+4HCl-hO,=2Hg,Cl,+2H,0 

by  which  calomel  is  formed  at  a  temperature 
below  its  subliming  point  and  fills  the  cover  with 
a  network  of  micaceous  particles  (Divers,  J. 
Soc  Chem.  Ind.  1894,  13,  108). 

In  preparing  calomel  by  the  wet  way,  0  parts 
of  mercury  are  digested  in  8  parts  of  nitric  acid 
(sp.gr.  1*2)  with  the  aid  of  heat  towards  the  end, 
until  no  more  dissolves.  The  decanted  solution 
is  mixed  with  a  boUing  solution  containing  8 
parts  of  common  salt  in  64  parts  of  water  and 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipi- 
tate is  well  washed  with  water.  This  form  is 
said  to  be  more  effective  for  medicinal  purposes 
than  that  prepared  in  the  drv  way. 

Calomel  is  also  produoea  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  upon  solutions  of  mercuric 
•    chloride. 

Calomel  may  be  obtained  in  a  light  volu- 
minous form,  which  ia  3  times  as  bul|y  as  the 
samples  prepared  either  by  sublimation  or  by  the 
usual  precipitation  methods,  if  the  following 
prodecure  is  adopted.  Three  solutions  are 
prepared  containing:  (1)  11*5  grms,  of  mercuric 
ohloride  and  10  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
JOG  0.0.  of  water;  (2)  6  erms.  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate and  10  grms.  of  dextrose  in  80  c.o.  of 
water;  (3)  7-6  grms.  of  oryst^line  magnesium 
chloride  in  20  cc.  of  wat^.  Solutions  (2)  and 
(3)  are  mixed  and  added  to  (1),  After  the  re- 
*  aetion  has  finished  the  mixture  is  heated  on  a 
water- bath  until  no  more  carbon  dioxide  is 
evolved*  and  the  finely  divided  precipitate  is 
ooUected  and  washed  with  cold  water.  In  this 
form  the  calomel  i^  stated  to  have  much  greater 
germicidal  properties  when  used  in  prophylaotic 
ointments  or  antisyphilitio  injeot&ons  than  in  the 
form  as  usually  prepared  (Buret,  Ann.  Inst 
Pasteur.  1919.  33,  174;  J.  See.  Chem.  Ind. 
1919.  338  A). 

Calomel  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  of  sp.gr. 
6*66-7*41,     oryiiaUifling   in   four-sided   prisms 


terminating  in  pyramids.  When  heated  it 
volatilises  without  previous  fusion,  giying  a 
colourless  vapour  of  sp.gr.  8*21  (air=«l).  This 
appears  to  indicate  a  molecular  constitution 
HgCl,  but  Smith  and  Menzies  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1910,  32, 1541)  have  shown  by  quantitative 
measurements  of  vapour  pressures  that  calomel 
vapour,  even  when  saturated,  is  completely 
dissociated  into  mercury  and  mercuric  chloride, 
and  contains  no  molecules  of  the  type  HgCl  or 
HgtCl|.  The  results  also  show  that  calomel  is 
sohible  in  mercury  and  its  molecular  weight  in 
that  solution  at  360°-400°  corresponds  to  the 
monomolecular  formula,  HgCL  The  boiling- 
point  of  calomel  is  382*5°  (For  methods  used 
V.  S.  and  M.  ibid*  32,  1419 ;  cp.  also  Harris  and 
y.  Meyer,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1482.)  Baker  states 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1900,  646)  that  perfectly  dry 
mercurous  chloride  can  .  be  vaporised  without 
dissociation  and  then  has  a  v.  a  corresponding 
to  the  formula  HgaCI,.  Further,  by  cryoscopic 
measurements,  Beckmann  has  shown  that  mer- 
curous chloride  dissolved  in  fused  mercuric 
chloride  has  the  formula  Hg^Cl,  (Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1907,66, 175). 

By  conductivity  measurements,  the  solu- 
bility of  calomel  in  water  has  been  found  to  be 
about  0*4  mgm.  per  litre  at  20°  (Ley  and 
Heimbuoher,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1904,  10, 
301). 

By  treatment  with  alkalis  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates it  is  converted  into  mercurous  oxide; 
ammonia  converts  it  into  '  black  precipitate ' 
NH,Hg,CL  By  digestion  with  ammonium 
chloride  it  is  partially  decomposed,  mercuric 
chloride  passing  into  solution  and  metallic 
mercury  remaining  undissolved  (Richards  and 
Archibald,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1902,  40, 
386).  Hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium  chloride  acts 
less  rapidly.  The  prolonged  action  of  steam, 
hot  water,  or  hot  air  has  a  similar  effect. 

Calomel  is  largely  used  in  medicine.  The 
usual  adulterations  or  impurities  are  corrosive 
sublimate,  ammonium  and  sodium  chlorides,  lead 
and  calcium  carbonates  and  barium  sulphate. 
The  last  three  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
non-volatility,  the  others  by  their  solubility  in 
water  or  alcohol  According  to  Bonnewyn,  if 
the  calomel  be  shaken  with  a  little  alcohol  the 
presence  of  even  sTrirnr  P^^  ^^  corrosive  sublimate 
can  be  detected  by  the  black  deposit  produced 
on  a  knife-blade  inserted  into  the  solution. 

Hdrenrle  ehlorlde,  Corroeive  gublimak 
HgCl,.  Mercurv  is  converted  into  this  salt 
when  acted  on  by  chlorine  or  aqua  regia. 

On  the  larse  scale  it  is  prepared  by  distilling 
mercuric  sulphate  with  common  salt.  Mercury 
is  gently  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
in  an  iron  boiler  until  sulphur  dioxide  ceases 
to  be  evolved.  The  whole  of  the  metal  having 
dissolved,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  ensure  the  absence  of  mercurous  sul- 
phate, and  a  portion  is  tested  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  chloride.  If  a  precipitate  of  calomel 
falls,  more  acid  is  added.  The  mixture  is  eva- 
porated and  thoroughly  dried.  20  parts  of  the 
sulphate  is  mixed  mtimately  with  8  paifts  of 
socuum  chloride  and  1  part  of  manganese  dioxide 
(to  minimise  the  production  of  calomel)  and  in- 
troduced into  glass  subliminff  pots  which  are 
placed  on  iron  plates,  surrounded  by  sand  to  the 
necks  and  gently  he^^^b:F^5?fWv5^^?^' 
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which  passes,  through  hoods  placed  oyer  the 
necks,  into  a  flue. 

The  moisture  being  removed,  the  hoods  are 
replaced  by  small  inverted  conical  condensers. 
Sufficient  sand  is  then  removed  to  uncover  the 
upper  half  of  the  flasks,  and  the  heat  is  increased 
until  the  whole  has  subUmed.  The  heat  .is 
finally  raised  sufficiently  to  render  the  sublimate 
coherent,  but  not  to  melt  it.  When  cooled,  the 
upper  half  of  the  flask  is  cracked  away  and  the 
cake  of  sublimate  is  removed.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  cake  is  frequently  found  a  small 
quantity  of  the  less  volatile  calomel;  this  is 
removed  and  added  to  a  subsequent  sublimation. 

Wagner  (Dingl.  poly.  J.  186,  136)  recom- 
mends  for  the  preparation  on  the  large  scale 
the  decomposition  of  turpeth  mineral  (v.  Mercuric 
sulpluUe)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Mercuric 
chloride  is  thus  obtained  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  excess  of  mercuric  oxide 
and  is  removed  by  crystallisation : 

HgS04-2HgO+2Ha=HgCl,+H,S04+2HgO 

For  the  crude  salt,  he  precipitates  mercuric 
oxide  by  the  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  to 
mercuric  nitrate  and  digests  the  prempitate  with 
crude  magnesium  chloride  (the  mother-liquor 
from  camallile).  Where  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium chloride  is  not  injurious  the  camallite 
itself  may  be  used,  in  which  case  the  crystals  ob- 
tained on  evaporation  contain  KCl,HgCl2>HtO. 

Mercuric  cnloride  occurs  as  a  white,  satiny, 
translucent  mass,  Bp.gr.  5*403  ;  or,  when  crystal- 
lised from  solutions,  as  needles  or  four-sided 
prisms,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system 
(Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  1833,  28,  118; 
Luczizky,  Zeitsohrkryst.  Min.  1909,  46,  297). 
It  fusee  at  288®  (Carnelley)  and  boils  at  303"* 
(Gamelley  and  Williams),  giving  a  vapour  of 
8p.gr.  9*8,  corresponding  to  the  normal  mole- 
cular weight.  The  vapour  condenses  in  triclinio 
crystals  (Von  Lang,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  1862,  45, 
119).  The  relations  between  the  vapour 
pressures  and  the  molecular  volumes  of  the 
mercuric  halides  have  been  examined  by 
Prideaux  (Ohem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97,  2032). 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  10"*  6*57  parts, 
and  at  lOO""  53-99  parts  of  the  salt.  The  solution 
is  acid  to  test  paper  and  gradually  deposits 
calomel  on  exposure  to  light.  Mercuric  chloride 
is  soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  alcohol  and  in  about 
1*2  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in 
4  parts  of  cold  ether  and  can  be  extracted  from 
aqueous  solution  by  this  solvent.  In  aqueous 
solution,  mercuric  chloride  undergoes  electrolytio 
dissociation  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  (Gro- 
trian,  Wied.  Annalen,  1883,  18,  177 ;  Luther, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1904,  47, 107),  but  it  is 

Sartially  hydrolysed  (Ley,  Ber.  1897,  30.  2192). 
ulphuric  acid  precipitates  it  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion (Viard,  Compt.  rend.  1902, 135,  242),  but  it 
dissolves  in  the  strong  acid  and  in  nitric  add  with- 
out decomposition.  Aquebus  solutions  of  mer- 
curic chloride  decompose  in  the  dark  to  form 
mercuric  oxide,  chlonne,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  in  the  lisht  to  form  only  mercurous  chloride 
and  the  acid  ( Verda,  Chem.  Zentr.  1907,  i.  1392). 
Mercuric  chloride  is  volatile  with  steam  and  the 
salt  can  be  recognised  in  the  vapour  from 
its  ^  solutions  by  chemical  tests,  or  by  its 
action  on  a  photographic  plate  (Kof  and 
Haehn,  Arch.  Pharm.  1907,  246,  529 ;   Zeitach. 


physikal.  Clhem.  1907,  60,  367).  The  dry 
salt  or  its  solution  is  easUy  reduced,  first  to 
calomel,  and  finally  to  metallic  mercury,  by 
arsenic,  zinc,  tin,  &c. ;  or  by  stannous  chloride, 
oxalic  add,  hydrazine  sulphate,  or  other  redudng 
agents  (v.  e.g.  de  Coninck  and  Bautry,  BuU. 
Acad.  roy.  Belg.  1908,  55). 

Corrosive  sublimate  has  a  sharp,  metallic 
taste,  and  is  extremely  poisonous.  The  best 
antidotes  are  egg-white,  with  which  }t  forms  an 
insoluble  compound,  or,  in  order  of  efficacy, 
sodium  thioBuIphate  (*hypo'),  hydrogen  sm- 
phide,  sodium  iodide,  sodium  bromide,  and 
sodium  chloride  (Raimondi,  Chem.  Zentr.  1907, 
ii.  1807).  It  is  used  in  medicine  both  internally 
and  externally,  espedally  in  cases  of  syphilis, 
and  in  surgery  as  an  antiseptic  in  the  form  of 
dilute  solutions  (usually  1 :  100)  and  in  gauzes 
and  lint.  (For  the  estimation  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  surgical  dressing-materials,  see  Utz, 
Pharm.  Post.  39,  785.)  It  is  also  used  in 
preserving  anatomical  specimens  and  samples  of 
milk,  syrups,  &c.,  for  analysis. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  numerous  double 
salts  and  additive  compounds.  With  the  alkali 
chlorides  it  forms  the  compounds  KCl*HgClx,H,0 ; 

2KaHgCl„HjO ;    Ka*2Hga„2H,0      ■ 

2NaCl*Hga,;  Naa*Hga„2H,0,  and  many 
others.  Of  the  double  salts  with  ammonium 
chloride  only  Hgas-2NH4C1,H,0  can  be  cirstal- 
lised  from  water,  but  others  are  formed  (Meer- 
burgh,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1908, 69, 136).  To 
the  formation  of  such  compounds  is  due  the 
increased  solubility  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
solutions  of  alkali  chlorides  and  in  hydrochloric 
add.  In  many  cases,  these  solutions  contain 
complex  anions  in  which  mercury  is  present  (v. 
Shenill,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1903,  43,  705). 
It  forms  additive  compounds  with  hydrocarbons, 
alcohols,  and  ketones,  aromatic  nitro  derivatives 
(Mascarelli,  Atti.  R.  Accad.  Lined,  1908,  [v.]  17, 
i.  29),  and  with  alkaloids.  The  latter  com- 
pounds are  frequently  used  in  the  purification 
of  the  alkaloids. 

A  series  of  mercury  oocycMorides  can  be  ob- 
tained from  mercuric  chloride  by  boiling  its 
solution  with  mercuric  oxide  or  by  the  action  of 
potasfflum  hydrogen  carbonate  or  caldum  car- 
bonate i^K>n  it  (Tarugi,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1901, 
31,  ii.  313 ;  Arctowski,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem. 
1896,  12,  353  ;  Briot,  Compt.  rend.  1911,  152, 
968).  2HgCl2'HgO  crystalHses  in  red  mono- 
clinic  needles;  Hgdg'HgO  amorphous  yellow 
powder;  HgCl2*2HgO  is  a  black  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, and  HgClt*3HgO  occurs  in  glistening 
yellow  scales  as  the  mineral  kleinite  (Sachs, 
Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1905, 
1091).  Hewitt  states  that  when  caustic  soda 
solution  diffuses  into  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  very  dark  red 
OTTstals  of  the  formula  Hg^O^Cl]  are  produced 
((Jhem.  Soc.  Proc.  1907,  23,  10 ;  v.  also  Buttie 
and  Hewitt,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  93,  1406). 

Mercurous  bromide  Hg^Br,  is  obtained  as  a 
white  predpitate  by  adcUng  a  soluble  bromide 
to  a  solution  of  a  mercurous  salt,  or  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  bromine  water  on  the  metal. 
It  crystallises  from  mercurous  nitrate  solution 
in  wMte,  pearly,  tetragonal  leaflets,  sp.gr.  7*037, 
and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  A|^^M®p350^ 
it  sublimes  without  decomposition.        o 
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Merearie  bromide  HgBr,  is  formed  from  its 
elements  with  evolution  of  heat  (Nernst,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.  1888,  2,  20;  Varet,  Compt. 
rend.  120,  620),  and  is  produced  by  dissolving 
mercuric  oxide  in  hydrobromic  acid.  Cold 
water  dissolves  0*4  p.c.  and  boiling  water  2*6  p.c. 
of  the  salt,  and  on  oooline  it  cnrstalUses  out  in 
anhydrous  glistening  scafes.  !^m  alcohol  it 
crystallises  in  white  rhombic  prisms.  Mercuric 
bromide  melts  at  244®  (Camelly  and  Williams, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1880,  127)  (235**  is  given  for 
.m.p.  bv  Guinchant,  Compt.  rend.  1909,  149, 
479).  Like  the  chloride  it  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  water,  oxybromides  being  formed 
(Fischer  and  Wartenburgh,  G!hem.  Zeit.  1902, 
26,  966). 

It  is  occasionally  administered  in  medicine 
instead  of  mercuric  chloride,  usually  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  a  solution  of  the  soluole 
compounds  with  sodium  chloride  HgBr^2NaCl 
or  bromide  HgBrt'2NaBr  (Vicario,  J.  Pharm. 
Chim.  1907,  [vi.]  26). 

A  double  bromide  of  mercury  and  potassium 
has  been  used  as  a  disinfectant  (Cooke,  Eng.  Pat. 
1630,  1906). 

Mercurous  iodide  Hg^If  is  a  nreen  insoluble 

Eowder  employed  medicinally.  It  is  prepared 
y  triturating  a  mixture  of  5  parts  iodine  and 
8  parts  mercurv,  moistened  with  alcohol ;  or  by 
precipitation  of  a  mercurous  salt  with  potassium 
iodide.  A  purer  product,  obtained  by  boiling 
excess  of  iodine  with  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  containing  nitric  acid,  crystallises  in 
transparent^ellow,  tetragonal  plates,  blackened 
by  light.  When  heated  it  becomes  first  yellow, 
then  red  and  finally  garnet-red,  and  on  cooling 
passes  through  the  same  colour  changes  in 
reverse  order.  It  begins  to  sublime  at  about 
190**  and  at  290**  melts  with  decomposition 
(Stroman,  Ber.  1887,  20»  2818;  Franfois,  J. 
Pharm.  Chim.  1899,  [vi.]  10,  16 ;  Compt.  rend. 
1895,  121,  888;  1896,  122,  190).  It  dissolves 
slightly  in  various  oils.  The  best  solvent  is 
castor  oil,  of  which  100  parts  dissolves  2  parts  of 
the  iodide. 

Merenric  iodide  Hglj.  A  mixture  of  5  .parts 
iodine  and  4  parts  mercury  is  moistened  with  a 
little  alcohol,  triturated,  and  sublimed.  Dublanc 
pours  1  Idlo.  of  alcohol  upon  100  grams  of  mer- 
cury and  adds  124  grams  of  iodine  in  10  succes- 
sive portions,  triturating  each  time  until  the 
alcohol  becomes  colourless.  The  last  4  grams 
usually  produce  a  permanent  colour.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried. 

In  the  wet  way,  which  is  the  best,  a  solution 
of  10  parts  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  8  parts  mercuric  chloride,  and  the  preci- 
pitate, which  is  salmon-coloured  at  first  but  soon 
becomes  red  and  crystalline,  is  washed.  A  slight 
excess  of  either  the  chloride  or  iodide  will  re- 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  precipitate. 

Mercuric  iodide  may  be  obtained  in  com- 
paratively large  crystals  by  the  action  of  a 
mercuric  salt  on  ethyl  or  methyl  iodides  (Bo* 
droux,  Compt.  rend.  130,  1622) ;  by  the  action 
of  these  iodides  on  the  metal  a  very  pure  product 
may  be  obtained  (Neogi,  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1907, 
ii.  772). 

Mercuric  iodide  is  dimorphous,  existing  in  a 
red  and  a  yellow  form.  The  red  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  the  above  methods  of  preparation.  It 
crystallises  from  hot  potassium  iodide,  alcohol, 


or  nitric  acid  in  tetrM^onal  prisms  and  pyramids 
(Luczisky,  Zeitsch.  Kryst.  Min.  1909,  46,  297), 
and  is  soluble  in  many  organic  solvents  (Beck- 
mann  and  Stock,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1896, 
17,  130).  Its  sp.gr.  is  6*26.  When  heated  to 
127**  it  changes  into  the  yellow  modification  with 
absorption  of  heat  (Guinchant,  Compt.  rend. 
1907,  146,  68).  If  further  heated  it  remains 
yellow  up  to  190®,  but  slowly  becomes  red  again, 
the  colour  deepening  continuously  between 
180*"  and  266'5<'  when  it  melts  (Rodwell,  PhU. 
Trans.  1882,  173,  1125;  Smits  and  Bokhorst, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1916,  89,  866).  Obser- 
vations made  with  large  oiystals  of  yellow 
mercuric  iodide  show  that  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  orange  colour  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  not  accompanied  by  any  change  in 
crystalline  form.  This  fact  points  to  the  forma- 
tion of  mixed  rhombic  crystals  containing 
both  yellow  and  red  modifications.  There 
are  apparently  two  isomeric  forms  of  mercuric 
iodide  (a  and  jS),  the  red  and  yellow  modifications 
being  mixed  crystals  containing  the  two  forms 
in  dSSerent  proportions  (Smits,  Proc.  K  Akad. 
Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  1917,  19,  703).  The 
yellow  form  volatilises  without  decomposition, 
the  vapour  density  corresponding  to  the  formula 
Hglj.  By  cooling  the  liquid  or  condensing  the 
vapour  (Gemez,  Compt.  rend.  1899,  128,  1616), 
the  yellow  mocMcation  is  obtained  in  rhombic 
prisms  of  sp.gr.  6*06  which  retain  their  form 
and  colour  when  cooled  to  the  ordinanr  tempera- 
ture, but  slowly  (or  immediately  on  rubbing)  pass 
into  the  red  variety.  Nevertheless  the  yellow 
form  may  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  many  years  (Gemez,  Compt.  rend.  1909, 148, 
1016),  and  it  separates  from  nearly  all  organic 
solvents  in  this  form,  though  it  is  only  stable 
above  126°  (Kastle  and  Clark,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1899,  22,  473  ;  Kastle  and  Reed,  ibid,  1902,  *27, 
209;  Gemez,  Compt.  rend.  1903,  136,  889; 
129*5*'  Reinders,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1900, 
32,  507).  If  mercuric  iodide  is  heated  at  about 
300°-500*'  in  a  long  glass  tube  connected  with  a 
vessel  in  which  the  pressure  can  suddenly  be 
decreased  from  1  to  ^th  atmosphere  it  con- 
denses as  colourless  snow  which  becomes  pink 
and  ultimately  red  (Tamman,  Zeitsch.  anoig. 
Chem.  1920,  109,  213).  1  litre  of  absolute 
alcohol  at  18**  dissolves  11*18  grams  of  the  salt ; 
80  p.c.  alcohol  dissolves  only  2*86  grams.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water ;  1  litre  at  17*5®  dis- 
solves 0*0403  gram  (Bourgoin,  Bull.  Soc.  chim. 
[ii.]  42,  620). 

In  potassium  or  other  alkaline  iodide,  it  dis- 
solves treely  with  formation  of  a  double  iodide. 

The  solution  in  potassium  iodide  is  a  more 
poweriul  antiseptic  than  mercuric  chloride.  It 
has  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  an 
antiseptic  soap  (Thomson,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1888,  192).  An  alkaline  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  potassium  iodide  is  employed  as  a 
delicate  test  for  ammonia  and  its  compounds, 
being  known  as  Neasler^s  solution. 

In  mercuric  chloride  it  dissolves  readily, 
forming  a  double  chloride  and  iodide. 

Mercuric  iodide  forms  a  very  large  number 
of  double  salts  {v.  Duboin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
1909,  [viii.]  16,  258).  With  alkah  iodides  and 
ether  it  forms  both  crystalline  and  liquid  com- 
pounds, e,g.  KHgI,*3Et,0,  and  KHgI,*4EtgO 
(Marsh.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  2297). 
^  Digitized  by  VbwOv  IC 
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Mercuric  iodide  is  much  used  in  photography 
as  an  intensifier^  a  solution  in  sodium  sulphite 
containing  the  proportions,  Hgl,  :  Na|80, : 
water : :  1 :  10  ;  100»  being  the  best.  For  details 
set  Lumi^  Bros,  and  Seyewets  (Monit.  Sclent. 
1899,  13,  782 ;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1899,  1156). 
Mereurous  fluoride  Hg,F„  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  the  carbonate  or 
of  silver  fluoride  on  calomel  (Finkener,  Fogg. 
Ann.  110,  142),  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
hydrolysed  by  hot  water  and  blackened  by  light 
Mereurte  fluoride  HgF„2H,0,  prepared  by 
dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  aqueous  hydro- 
fluoric acid  (Finkener,  Fogg.  Ann.  110,  628)  is  , 
a  white  crystalline  salt.  It  is  decomposed  in  air 
at  60**  formiog  an  arj/fluoride  HgF(OH) ;  and 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution  is  completely  hydro- 
lysed, but  without  formation  of  oxyfluorides 
(Ja«ger,  Zeiteoh.  anorg.  Chem.  1901,  27,  22; 
Cox,  ibid.  1904, 40, 146). 

Atihfdnms  merouricjluoride  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  merouroiis  fluoride  in  dry  omorine  at 
276%  or  in  dry  bromine  at  400%  or  by  heating 
merourous  fluoride  at  460®  under  10  mm. 
pressure.  Transparent  octahedral  crystals, 
ULp.  646%  b.p.  660"  (estimated).  On  exposure 
to  air  hydrogen  fluoride  is  evolved  and  mercuric 
oxyfluoride  and  ultimately' mercuric  oxide  are 
formed. 

Mereurio  ehlorofluoride  Hg^ClF,  a  pale 
yellow  substance,  formed  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  over  mereurous  fluoridfe  at  120®  (Ruff 
and  Bahlau,  Ber.  1918,  61,  1762). 

Mereurous  sulphate  Hg,(S04),  ia  prepared  by 
dissolving  2  parts  mercury  in  3  parts  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  aid  of  a  ^ntle  heat ;  or  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  mer- 
eurous nitrate;  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  mercury  anode  (Hulett, 
ZeitBoh.  physikaL  Chem.  1904,  49,  494).  It  is  a 
white  crystalline  salt  which  with  water  yields 
first  the  basic  salt  Hg,804-Hg,0,H,0,  and  finally 
the  oxide. 

Merourous  sulphate  is  used  in  the  standard 
cells  of  Clark  and  Weston. 

Merourle  sulphate  Hg80«  is  prepared  sby 
dissolving  mercury  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  aid  of  heat»  or  mercuric  oxide  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  preparation  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Mercuric  chloride. 

From  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  it  crystal- 
lises in  small,  silverv,  stellate  plates.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  becomes  reduced  to  mer- 
eurous sulphate  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  mer- 
cury, and  sulphur  dioxide. 

It  is  soluble  in  sodium  chloride  solution. 
When  heated  with  water  it  produces  a  yellow 
basic  sulphate  Hg80«-2HgO,  which  turns  red 
when  heated,  known  as  turpeth  or  turbith  mineral, 
which  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold  and  600 
parts  of  hot  water.  Turpeth  appears  to  be  the 
only  basic  sulphate  which  can  exist  in  equili- 
brium with  water  at  26*  (Cox,  Zeitsoh.  anorg. 
Chem.  1904,  40,  166;  Hoitsema,  Zeitsoh. 
physikaL  Chem.  1896,  17,  661 :  Gninchant, 
Bull.  Soc.  chim*  1896,  fiii.]  16,  666),  A  thio- 
basic  mercuric  sulphate,  4HgO-2HgS-3SO„4H,0, 
has  been  described  by  Estrup  (Zeitsoh.  anonr. 
Chem.  1909,  62,  168).  ^ 

Mtrates.  Several  nitrates  of  mercury  are 
known.  When  excess  of  mercury  is  dissolved 
in  a  cold  ndxtore  of  1  part  nitric  acid  and  4 


parts  water,  the  mereurous  salt  is  formed.  If 
the  add  be  sufficiently  strong  to  effervesce,  or 
be  used  in  excess,  or  it  the  mixture  be  heated, 
mercuric  nitrate  is  produced. 

Mereurous  nitrate  Hg,(NO,),  forms  mono- 
clinic  tables  containing  2  molecules  of  water. 
They  effloresce  and  b^ome  anhydrous  in  dry 
air  and  when  heated  to  70°  melt  to  a  clear  liquid 
of  sp.gr.  4-3  (Retgers,  Jahrb.  Min.  1896,  IL  183). 
The  pure  salt  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
water  with  formation  of  a  basic  nitrate,  and  when 
it  is  boiled  with  water  mercury  is  volatilised  and . 
may  be  condensed  in  globules  (Hada,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1896,  1667).  Several  basic  nitrateb 
are  known  (v.  Cox,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1904, 
40,  174). 

Mereurlo  tiltrate  Hg(NO,),  is  produced  by 
boiling  mercury  with  nitric  acid  until  the  solu- 
tion no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  sodium 
chloride.    Large  crystals  containing 

2Hg(N0,)„H,0 
sef)arate  on  concentration, 

The  action  of  water  at  26°  on  mercuric 
nitrate  produces  a  basic  salt,  Hg(NOs)a*2UgO, 
as  a  heavy  white  powder,  which  is  decomposed 
on  further  treatment  with  water  yielding  the 
oxide  (Cox,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1904,  40, 
169). 

MereflfOUS  nitrite  Hg^^NO^).  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  mercury 
and  forms  yellow  needles  which  are  partially 
decomposed  by  water.  Dilute  nitric  acid  slowly 
converts  it  into  mereurous  nitrate,  and  when 
heated  It  decomposes  yielding  nitric  oxide, 
mereurous  nitrate,  mercury,  and  mercuric  oxide 
(R&y,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1896,  12,  366; 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1897,  337;  R&y  and  Sen, 
ibid,  1903,  491).  The  pure  salt  has  sp.gr,  6*926 
(R&y,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  999). 

Mereuric  nitrite  Hg(NO,),  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  mercuric  cmoride  on  silver  nitrite  or 
by  the  decomposition  of  mereurous  nitrate  by 
water  (Ray,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  20,  67 ;  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1897,  71,  337). 

Mereurie  hyponitrtte  HgNaOt,  formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium  hyx>onitrite  on  mercuric 
nitrite,  is  a  buff-coloured  powder  which  decom- 
poses spontaneously  into  nitric  oxide  and 
mereurous  hyponitrite  (Divei^,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1899, 119  ;  stt  also  ^.y,  ibid,  1907, 1404, 
2031 :  R&y  and  Gafiguli,  ibid,  1399). 

Mercury  nitride  N,Hg,  is  produced  as  a 
brown  powder  bv  the  action  of  potassamide  on 
mercuric  bromide  in  liquid  ammonia  solution. 
When  dry  it  is  very  explosive  {v,  Franklin, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  46,  1). 

Mercury  aeetylide  {mercury  carbide) 
ClHgHC:CHCl 
prepared  by  passing  acetylene  into  a  solution  of 
mercuric  oxide  in  ammonium  hydrate  and 
carbonate^  in  a  heavy  white  powder,  which  is 
explosive  (r.  Plimpton  and  Travers,  Chem.  Soa 
Trans.  1894,  264).  For  the  action  of  acetylene 
on  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  and  acetate, 
see  Burkard  and  Travers  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1902,  81,  1271) ;  Biltz  and  Mumm  (Ber.  1904, 
37,  4417),  and  Brame  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906. 
427).  Chapman  and  Jenkins  {idem.  1919»  116, 
847).  An  aeetylide  containing  twice  the  amount 
of  acetylene,  and  having  the  constitution 

CHCl :  CHHg-CH :  CHCl         ^T^ 
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has    been   prepared  by  Jenkins  (Cbem.   Soo« 
Trans  1921,119,747). 

Merenrlo  ej^nlde  Hg(GN)9  is  prepared  by 
boilii^  a  solution  of  1  part  potassiam  ferro- 
cyanide  and  2  parte  merourio  salphate  in  7  parts 
water: 

2K4Fe(CN),-f7Hg80« 

=6Hg(CN),+4K,SO,+Fe,(S04),+Hg 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  31  grams 
sodium  cyanide  dissolved  in  50  o.o.  water  to 
90  grams  mercuric  sulphate.  Heat  is  evolved 
and  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  granular 
mercuric  cyanide  which  is  extracted  witn  boiling 
alcohol  and  finally  recrystallised  from  water 
(Bupp  and  6oy,  Apoth.  Zeit.  1908,  23,  374). 

it  crystallises  in  white  needles  or  tetragonal 
prisms  soluble  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  inscMuble 
in  absolute  alcohoL  When  ignited,  it  decom- 
poses with  evolution  of  cyanogen. 

In  aqueous  solution  mercuric  cyanide  onlv 
undergoes  ionic  dissociation  to  a  very  small 
extent,  and  therefore  does  not  exhibit  all  the 
usual  reactions  of  mercuric  salts.  For  example, 
with  potassium  iodide  it  fields,  not  mercuric 
iodide,  but  a  complex  salt  Hg(CN),-HgIa*2KCN 
(Rupn  and  Qoy,  Aroh.  Pharm.  1909,  247,  100). 
It  is  aeoomposed  with  formation  of  hydro<rjramo 
acid  by  hvdroohlorio,  hydrobromio,  and  hy- 
driodiG  acioB,  or  bv  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but 
not  by  dilute  sulphnrio  or  nitric  acids. 

The  aqueous  solution  readily  dissolves  mer- 
curic oxide  forming  the  basic  salt  Hg(CM)9*HgO, 
whiAh  18  used  as  an  antiseptic  under  the  name  of 
mercuric  oxjfcyamde  (Holdermann,  Arch.  Pharm. 
1906,  243,  fiOO ;  1906,  244,  133 ;  Rupp,  ibid, 
1906,  244,  1 ;  Jonee,  Pharm.  J.  1920,  105,  87). 
The  pure  salt  is  dao^gerous  to  handle  and  may 
occasion  explosions. 

Merenrle  thioeyanate  Hg(CNS)a  is  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  an  excesd  of  mercuric  chloride 
to  a  solution  of  ammonium  thioeyanate.  It 
forms  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  which 
bums  freely  when  ignited  with  evolution  of 
mercurial  vapours,  and  forms  a  most  voluminous 
ash. 

It  is  occasionally  made  into  a  thick  paste  with 
gum  and  worked  into  pilules  which  when  dried 
are  sold  aa  Pharaoh's  serpent's  eggs. 

It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  thio- 
eyanate, and  this  solution,  under  the  trade-name 
*  Agfa,'  is  used  as  an  intensifier  for  photographic 
negativee  (Eberhard,  Photo.  Mittheil,  1901,  38, 
16  i  J.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.  1901,  387). 

AicMOMiAOAL  Compounds  of  Mkrouby. 

Very  many  of  these  compounds  have  been 
described,  but  little  is  known  as  to  their  con- 
stitution because  the  ordinary  methods  for  the 
determination  of  molecular  weight  are  not 
applicable  to  them. 

It  is  probable  that  there  exist  substitution 
products  of  ammonia  of  the  type  (OHg,)NHg*X' 
{amino-mercuric  compounds) ;  substitution  pro- 
ducts of  ammonium  compounds  of  the  type 

NHg,X'-H,0 
merCHfi-ammomum  compounds) ;  and  additive 
compounds  of  ammonia  and  mercuric  salts. 
{See  Rammelsberg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1888  [ii.]  38, 
558 ;  RaHoed,  ibid,  1889,  [ii.]  39,  201 ;  Pesci, 
Oazz.  chim.  itaL  1891,  21,  569 ;  Zeitsoh.  zxiotg. 


Chem.  1899,  21,  301 ;  see  also  Hofmann  and 
Marburg,  Annalen,  1899,  305,  198;  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1900,  28, 126  ;  Franklin,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  See.  1907,  29,  36). 

Mitten's  base  has  the  empirical  formula 
H^OaNHg,,  and  is  regarded  as  dihydroxydimer- 
curiammonium  hydroxide  (HO*Hg)| :  NH^'OH, 
or  as  dimerouriammonium  hydroxide 

NHg,-0H-2H,0 
It  is  formed  as  a  pale  yellow  powder  when 
mercuric  oxide  is  gently  warmed  with  dilute 
ammonia.    It  deflagrates  when  heated. 

Salts  of  MiUon's  Jmse  are  formed  by  digesting 
the  base  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  adding  ammonia 
to  solutions  of  mercuric  salts  of  oxyacids. 
Anhydrous  salts  of  the  formula  KHg,X'  have 
been  obtained  but  are  probably  not  true  deriva- 
tives of  Millon's  base,  but  ammo  compounds  of 
the  type  Hg  :  N'HgX'  (Franklin,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1905,  46,  1 ;  see  also  Franyois,  Compt. 
rend  1900,  130,  332,  and  1022). 

The  iodide  of  MiOon's  hose  (OHg)^NH,-I 
(oxydimercuriammonium  iodide)  is  formed  by 
adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  po- 
tassium iodide  (Nessler's  solution,  v,  Akaltsis), 
or  by  the  action  of  excess  of  ammonia  on  mer- 
curic iodide.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  ftisibiB 
without  decomposition. 

Amino-mereiirio  chloride,  Infusible  white 
predpiiate  H,N*HgCl(fiofmaim  and  Marburg ; 
Fnuikhn ;  Si&ia  and  Cnoudhury,  Zeitsch.  anoi^. 
Chem.  1914)  86, 225),  is  prepared  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 
For  medicinal  purposes  1  ounce  of  mercuric 
chloride  is  dissolvea  in  3  quarts  of  water,  and 
to  the  cpol  solution  8  fluid  ounces  of  concentrated 
ammonia  is  added  with  frequent  agitation,  and 
the  precipitate  is  wa^ed  and  dried. 

It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  highly  poisonous 
powder,  totally  volatile  on  heating  to  360", 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  eaoily  soluble 
in  nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

An  analogous  compound  derived  from  ethyl- 
amine,  NH(C2H,)HgCl,  is  known. 

By  digesting  infusible  white  precipitate  with 
nearly  saturated  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride 
containing  varying  amounts  of  mercuric  chloride, 
compounds  of  the  formula  3HgCl,'2NII.  or  of 
HgCla'2NH,  separate  out.  By  using  solutions 
nearly  saturate  with  mercuric  chloride  and 
adding  variable  small  amounts  of  ammonium 
chloride  HgCl,*NH,-HgCl  is  formed  (Stromholm) 
(Hohnes,  Oiem.  Soc.  Trans.  1918,  113,  74). 

Fusible  white  precipitate  Hg(NH,)tCl,  is 
produced  by  boiling  the  above  compound  with 
ammonium  chloride  solution,  and  form  crusts  of 
small  regular  dodecahedra. 

MsBCfUBY  Salts  of  Obganio  Acids. 

Mereuroiu  fonnate  HgxCHCO.),,  obtained  by 
adding  sodium  formate  to  mercurous  nitrate 
solution,  forms  white  leaflets  soluble  in  250  parts 
of  water  at  17".  When  boiled  with  water  it  is 
reduced  to  metallic  mercury  (Liebig,  Annalen, 
3,207). 

Merciirie  fonnate  Hg(HCO,)„  obtained  by 
solution  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide  in  dilute 
formic  acid,  slowly  changes  to  mercurous  for- 
mate with  liberation  of  formic  add  and  carbon 
dioxide  (Varet,  Comp^.  .^|^  l^^f^^ij^). 
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Merourous  acetate  Hg2(CH,*C0,),  forms 
white  leaflets,  more  stable  than  the  formate, 
soluble  in  133  parts  of  water  at  12°-15*'  (Lefort, 
Annalen,  56,  247). 

Merenrie  aeetate  HgCCH^KX),),  also  forms 
white  leaflets  soluble  in  2*75  paits  of  water  at 
19^  and  in  1  part  at  100°.  The  aqueous  solution 


and  mercuno  nitrate,  when  metouxic  azide  is 
precipitated  as  a  powdery  mass  which  can  be 
purified  by  solution  and  crystallisation.  It  is 
iiighly  explosive.  Although  it  has  the  same 
molecular  weight  as  merouric  fulminate  and 
develops  the  same  volume  of  gas  on  detonation, 
its   'bnsanoe*   is   twenty  to  thirty  times 


is  acid,  and  on  warming,  the  salt  is  largely  great  (c/.  Stettbacher,  Zeitsoh.  ges.  Schiess.  u. 
hydrolysed.  Both  these  salts  are  used  in  I  Sprengstoffw.  1920, 16,  211)«  i9e«  Explosivxs. 
medicine  for  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Mercury   gallate,    prepu^    by   triturating 

Mereurle  benzoate  is  obtained  by  precipita-  '  37*6  grams  sallic  acid  and  21*6  grams  yellow 
tion  from  sodium  benzoate  and  a  merouric  salt ;    merouric  onde  in  25  co.  of  water,  is  used 
it  cannot  be  reoirstallised  from  water,  as  it  is   therapeutically  as  an  antisyphilitio  (Brousae  and 
verv   slightly   soluble,   and   undergoes   partial   Gay,  Compt.  rend.  1893, 117,  284). 
hydrolysis,  ,       Mercury  tannate  is  prepared  by  triturating 

Mercuric  Oleate  and  stearate,  prepared  by  merourous  nitrate  (20  grams)  with  tannin  (12 
double  decomposition,  are  used  in  pharmacy  grams),  and  is  also  us^  in  medicine  (Zdarck, 
(Dott,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  1909,  74,  786).       J.  Pharm.  d'Anvers,  68,  98). 

Mereurous  oxalate  HgtC^Of  is  a  white  salt,  |  Mercuric  p-phenolsulphonate  is  used  medi- 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  excess  j  dually  under  l^e  name  *  hydrargyrol,'  and  its 
of  oxalate  (Soh&fer  and  Abe«g,  Zeitsoh.  anorg.  •  comjx>und  with  ammonium  tartrate  is  similarly 


Chem.  1906,  46,  299).  It  ^  been  used  in 
gelatin  emulsions  for  phototype  printing 
(Castellani,  Phot.  Korr.  1906,  43,  281 ;  J.  Soo. 
Chem.  Ind.  1906,  827). 

Mercuric  oxalate  HgC^O^  is  also  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  forms  soluble  double  salts 
with  many  oxalates.  In  solution  it  is  quantita- 
tively reduced  to  mereurous  oxalate  by  tne  action 
of  light  (Roloff,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1894, 
13,  324).  This  reaction  is  made  use  of  in  Eder^s 
mercury  oxaiate  photometer  (v.  Abegg,  Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1903,  9,  569).  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  solution  to  light  is  increased  bv  the 
fluoresoeins  and  their  sodium  salts  (Jodlbauer 
and  Tappeiner,  Ber.  1905,  38,  2602). 

Mercuric  fulminate  (C :  N'0),Hg,iH,0  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  17  parts  ^  alcohol  (90  p.c.)  to 
a  cold  solution  of  3  parts  of  mercury  in  36  parts 
of  nitric  acid  (8p.gr.  1*34),  contained  in  a  large 
flask.  The  mixture  froths  and  turns  black,  and 
a  very  violent  reaction  takes  place  which  is 
moderated  by  the  addition  of  another  17  parts 
of  alcohol.  On  the  lai^^e  scale  the  reaction  is 
carried  out  by  mixing  in  large  glass  balloons 
1  part  of  mercurv,  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  (sp.gr. 
1*33),  and  alcohol  (8p.gr.  0*833)  in  the  proportion 


used  and  known  as  *  (uterdl,* 

OtbQAJxio  Mebcuby  Dxbivatiyes. 
Mercury  can  replace  hydrogen  in.  most 
organic  compounds,  and  the  substances  so  formed 
fall  into  two  broad  classes :  (a)  those  in  which 
mercury  is  attached  to  carbon,  and  {h)  those  in 
which  it  IB  attached  directly  to  nitrogen. 
Generally,  compounds  of  class  (a)  are  non- 
electrolytes  and  in  general  chemical  properties 
resemble  the  parent  compounds.  Compounds 
of  class  (6)  are  usually  less  stable  and  in  solution 
show  the  reactions  of  the  mercuric  ion. 


Mercury  Derivaiives  of  Aliphaiic  Compounds. 
Mercury  alkyl  derivatives  are  of  two  classes : 
(1)  Monalkyl  derivatives 

X-Hg-C^H^+l(X=a,Br,I,  etc.) 
I        (2)  Dialkyl derivatives  Hg(C,jH,^^.l),. 

(1)  Monalkyl  mercury  compounds  are   pre- 
pared: 

(a)  By  the  action  of  mercury  on  alkyl 
I  iodides  in  sunlight, 
ip.gr.  U*b33)  in  the  proportion  i  (6)  By  the  action  of  haloffens,  haloid  acids, 
of  1  litre  to  each  kilo,  of  acid.  The  reaction  ,  or  mercury  halides  on  the  dia&yl  derivatives, 
generally  begins  spontaneously  and  is  allowed  The  halogen  compounds  are  usually  colour- 
to  proceed  by  itself  (Beckmann,  Ber.  1886,  19,  less  oryBtalline  solids,  which  have  a  definite 
993  ;  Lobry  de  Bruyn,  ibid.  1370)  {v.  Fulminio  \  melting-point  and  can  be  sublimed  and  distilled 
acocd).  \  in  steam.    Treated  with  moist  silver  oxide  thev 

On  cooling  the  solution  produced  by  either  i  vield    hydroinr    compounds    which    are    thick 
method,    mercuric    fulminate    crystallises    in  |  liquids,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  strongly 
shining  white  or  grev-coloured  prisms,  sp.2r.  4*42.  j  basic  in  character  and  forming  series  of  salts. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  fairly  soluble  in  |        Methyl    mercuric    iodide    CH,'HgI,   forms 
hot  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia  (v.  Steiner,  i  colourless  crystab,  m.p.   143*^,  which  sublime 


Ber.  1876,  9,  779). 

Pure  mercury  fulminate  is  unacted  upon  by 
potassium  permanganate,  and  the  presence  and 
amount  of  unsaturated  impurities  in  the  salt 
may  be  determined  by  its  oehaviour  towards 
permanganate  (Rathsburg,   Ber.   1821,  54  [B], 

Mercuric   fulminate   explodes   violently   on 


when  heated  (Frankland,  Annalen,  85, 361). 

Ethyl  mercuric  chloride  C,H|*HgCl  forms 
pearl V  leaflets,  sp.gr.  3*48,  subliming  at  40*^ 
(Dunhaupt,  Annalen,  92,  379  ;  we  alsoBuckton, 
ibid.  112,  221). 

Ethyl  mercuric  hydroxide  C^H^'IIgOH,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  the 
preceding  compound,  is  a  viscous  caustic  liquid 


percussion  or  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  |  which  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  salts. 


and  is  much  used  as  a  detonator  (v.  Explosives)  ; 
but  when  ignited  wij^h  a  flame  it  bums  with  a 
reddish  flame  yielding  carbon  monoxide,  nitro- 
gen, and  mercury. 

Mercuric  Azide  HgNg  may  be  obtained  by 


mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium  azide    mercury  alkyl  iodides. 


(2)  Mercury  dialkyls  are  prepared : 
(a)  By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
alkyl  iodides  in  presence  of  ethyl  acetate  (Frank- 
land,  Annalen,  130,  105). 

(6)  By  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on 
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(e)  By  treating  zino  alkyls  with  mercuric 
chlorido  or  an  alkyl  mercario  chloride  (v.  also 
Buckton.  ibid.  108,  103). 

They  are  colourless  heavy  Uquidsy  unchanged 
hy  air  or  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
lliey  have  a  peculiar  faint  odour,  and  are 
extromdy  poisonous  {v.  Hepp,  Ber.  1887,  Bef. 
798).     When  heated  in  air  ^ey  bum. 

Mercury  dimethyl  Hg(CH3)2  has  b.p.  OS^'-Oe^ 
and  8p.gr.  3*07.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  mercuric  chloride  (Seidel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.] 
29,  134). 

Mercury  diethyl  Hg(C,H,).  has  b.p.  169% 
sp.gr.  2*44.  Mixed  mercury  alkyls  of  the  type 
CHg'He-CjH,,  have  not  been  o]>tained  (FnuiK- 
land,  Annalen,  111,  57;  Buckton,  ibid.  109, 
222). 

(For  an -account  of  the  many  known  aliphatic 
compounds  containing  mercury,  see  Beilstein's 
Handbuoh  der  Org.  Chem.  Bd.  i.  1524^1526 ; 
BUppL  i.  854). 

Mercuriethylene-diamine  stUphate 

Hg(CH,-NH,),H,S04 
mixed  with  a  molecular  proportion  of  ethylene 
diamine  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  under  the  trade 
name  '  svblamin,'  It  does  not  precipitate  soap, 
or  coagulate  albumen,  and  has  a  greater  germi- 
cidal and  a  less  toxic  action,  weight  for  weight, 
than  mercuric  chloride  (Scordo,  Chem.  Soc. 
Abstr.  1907,  ii.  713;  Pesci,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1909,  39, 1.  143). 

Mercury  Derivatives  of  Aromaiic  Compounds. 

Aryl  mereurie  componndf  are  formed  with 
an  ease  comparable  with  that  of  sulphonation  or 
nitration  and  the  metal  enters  the  usual  position 
in  the  molecule  (except  in  the  case  of  oenzoic 
acid,  v.%.).  They  are  usuallv  prepared  by  boiling 
the  aryl  compounds  with  mercuric  chloride 
solution.  When  acted  on  by  stannous  chloride 
in  alkaline  solution  they  yield  mercury  and 
mercury  aryls  of  the  type  HgKa  (IHnxroth,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1901,  i.  449). 

Mercury  diphenyl  'HgiC^'E^)^  is  prepared  by 
heating  brom5>benzene,  mercuric  chloride,  and 
metalhc  sodium  in  benzene  (Bfichaelis  and  Reese, 
Ber.  1882,  2876) ;  or  by  heating  bromobenzene 
with  an  equal  volume  of  xylene,  a  little  ethyl 
acetate  and  excess  of  sodium  amalgam  (Aron- 
heim,  Annalen,  194, 145).  It  is  also  obtained  by 
the  action  of  mercuric  chloride  on  an  ethereal 
solution  oi  magnesium  phenylbromide  (Pfeiffer 
and  Tmskier,  Ber.  1904,  37,  1125).  It  crystal- 
lises  from  b^izene  in  white  needles  or  rhombic 
prisms,  m.p.  125^-126%  is  easily  volatile  and 
gives  a  vapour  irritating  to  the  eyes.  Mercury 
diphenyl  has  a  therapeutic  action  equal  to  that 
of  the  fatty  compounds,  but  it  is  less  poisonous 
(Louise  and  Moutier,  Compt.  rend.  1905,  140, 
1703). 

Phenyl-mereuric  chloride  CsH,'HgCl,  made 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  mercury  diphenyl, 
forms  small  white  rhombic  prisms,  m.p.  260® 
(Dreher  and  Otto,  Annalen,  154,  93). 

Phenyl'tnercurie  hydroxide  C^H^'HgOH  is  a 
strongly  caustic  Uqmd  and  forms  numerous 
salts  (Otto,  Ber.  1885,  246). 

Mercury  di-tolyls,  di-xylyls,  di-naphthyls,  &o., 
are  known,  and  each  forms  similar  series  of 
compounds. 

o-  and  p-Hydroxypkenyl  mercurioxides  and 


hydroxy-phenylene-dimercuryoxides  are  present  in 
the  so-called  '  mercury  phenate,'  the  hydrargy- 
rumcarbolicum — of  thepharmacopcBias  (Dimroth, 
Ber.  1902,  35,  2853).  This  is  obtained  bv  preci- 
pitating a  solution  of  ^mercuric  chloride  with 
sodium  phenate  (Merck',  Apoth.  Zeit.  1889,  4, 
651 ;  Andresi,  Pharm.  Zeitsch.  Russe,  27,  625), 
and  is  used  medicinally  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis. 

o-Bydroxymercuribenzoic  anhydride 


C,H«<^^>0 


is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  *  mercury  ben- 
zoate*  used  medicinally.  It  is  prepared  by 
digesting  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  oxicb 
with  benzoic  acid  and  water  and  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  the  salts  of  6- 

hydroxymercuribenzoic  acid  ^%B.€<Cco-0'H: 

o-Mercuridibenzoic  acid  Hg :  (C^H^-COOH), 

is  also  known  (Pesci,  Atti.  R.  Accad.  llncei,  [v  ] 

10,  i.  413). 

Anhydro-o-hydroxymercurisalicylic  acid 

CO 0 


v> 


is  produced  by  boiling  mercury  salicylate  with 
water  for  15  minutes,  and  is  therefore  the  main 
constituent  of  '  hydrargyrum  salicylicum,''  which 
is  prepared  by  digesting  yellow  mercuric  oxi^e 
with  aqueous  salicylic  s^d.  It  is  much  used  m 
the  treatment  of  ^phiUs  (Buroni,  Gazz.  chim. 
ital  32,-  ii.  307 ;  Dimroth,  Ber.  36,  2872 ;  see 
also  Larin,  Chem.  Zeit.  Rep.  1901,  25,  193)* 

(For  further  details  of  mercury  aromatic 
compounds  and  a  complete  bibliographv,  v, 
Beilstein,  Handbuch  der  Org.  C!hem.  Bd.  iv. 
1703-1713  ;  suppl.  iv.  1208-1218. 

MERGAL.  Trade  name  for  a  combination  of 
mercury  chelate  and  albumin  tannate. 

MERIODIN.  Meriodin  is  a  trade  name  for 
mercury  diiodo-para-phenolsulphonate ;  it  is 
also  known  as  mercury  sozoiodol.'  It  is  a 
caustic,  and  has  been  used  as  an  antisyphilitic. 
It  is  an  orange-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  sodium 
chloride  solution,  but  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohoL  It  is  employed  in  parasitic  and 
syphilitic  skin  diseases,  and  as  a  dusting  powder 
in  mtertrigo,  leg  ulcers,  &c.  '  Anogon,  a  mixed 
mercurous  and  mercuric  compound  of  dliodo- 

Shenol  sulphonic  acid  (*  Sozoiodol  *),  is  also  called 
[eriodin.' 

MERLUSAN.  Trade  name  for  a  mercury 
compound  of  tyrosine. 

MEROCHDlOL.  Trade  name  for  mercury 
hydroxyquinoline  sulphonate. 

MESCAL  BUTTONS  v.  Mbzcalinx. 

MESITITE.  A  member  of  the  calcite  group 
of  minerals  intermediate  in  composition  between 
magnesite  and  chalybite.  Rather  than  having 
the  definite  molecular  composition  2MgC0s'FeC0^ 
assigned  to  it  by  Breithaupt,  it  is  an  isomorphous 
mixture  of  50-70  p.c.  MgCO,  and  50-30  p.c. 
FeCO,,  grading  on  the  one  side  through  breun- 
nerite  into  magnesite,  and  on  the  other  through 

gistomesite    and    sideroplesite   into    chalybite. 
p.gr.  3*3-3*45.    It  occurs  as  well-developed, 
pale  yellow,  rhombohedral  crystals  in  the  iron 
mines  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont,  and  as  sparry 
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masses  in  the  Styrian  inagnesite  (breunnerite) 
deposits.  L.  J.  S. 

HESITOL  v.  Phenol  and  its  homolooubs. 

HESITYLENE  v.  Cumskis. 

KE80RCIN0L  v.  Phxnol  akd  its  homo- 

LOOITBS. 

HESOTAK.  Trade  name  for  a  yellowish 
oily  liquid,  OH-CeH^-CO'OCHj-OCHg,  obtained 
b^  treating  sodium  salioylate  with  monochlor- 
dimethyl  ether  {v,  Syitthxtio  dbuos). 

MESO-THORIUM    v,    RAPiOAOTiviTir    and  I 
Thobixtic 

HE80XALDIALDEHYDE  v.  Kxtokbs.  I 

MBSOXAUC  AOID  v.  Kxtohbs.  I 

META-ARABIC  AOID  v.  Gum.  | 

HDBTACETONB.  By  heating  sugar  with  lime 
Fremy  obtained  a  substance,  b.p.  84°,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  metaeeione  and  the  formula 
G^Hj^O.  Fischer  and  Laycock  find  that  this 
body  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  propyUddehyde, 
dimethylfurfuran,  a  third  substance  with  the 
properties  of  a 'hydrocarbon,  and  a  number  of 
other  lower  and  higher  boiling  homoiogues. 
Fischer  and  Laycock  distilled  100  kilos,  of  su^ar 
and  300  kilos,  of  burnt  lime,  and  collected  the 
distillate  in  fractions.  Fraction  a,  distilling 
below  65**,  combined  partly  with  phenylhydra- 
zine,  yiel^ng  the  phenylhydrazone  of  propylal- 
dehyde.  The  distUlate  boiling  at  25''-45°,  con- 
sisted of  furfuran,  and  that  boiling  at  46''-66** 
is  probably  methylfurfuran.  Fraction  &,  dis- 
tilhng  at  66''>116'',  was  treated  like  fraction  a, 
phenylhydracine  being  added,  and  the  product 
olbtUled.  The  distillate  consisted  of  a  hydro- 
carbon and  a  substance  which  dissolved  on 
heating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  170°, 
forming  aoetonylacetone,  and  which  is  probably 
dimethylfurfuran.  The  residue,  which  com- 
bined with  phenylhydrazihe  is  the  phenyl- 
hydrazone of  proj^ylaldehyde.  The  fraction 
boiling  above  115°  is  a  complex  mixture,  con- 
sisting of  higher  homoiogues  of  furfuran  and 
aldehydes,  which  could  be  removed  with  sodium 
bist^hite. 

Sischer  and  Laycock  have  investigated  wood 
tar,  and  found  that  this  likewise  contains  propyl - 
aldehyde  and  dimethyLTurfuran  (Ber.  1889,  22, 
101). 

METACBTONIC  ACID  v.  PaoFioiao  acid. 

METAHEWETTITE  v,  Hswbttite. 

METALDEHYDE  v.  Aldbhydb. 

METALUC  SOAPS  v.  Soaps. 

METALLOGRAPHY  deals  with  the  internal 
structure  and  constitution  of  metals  and  their 
alloys.  The  science  is  a  comparatively  young 
one,  dating  back  only  to  1864,  when  Sorby 
(Proc.  Sheffield  Lit.  PhiL  Soc.  1864)  first  applied 
the  microscope  to  the  study  of  metals  and 
established  the  close  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  internal  structure  of  metals  and  of 
rocks.  Sorby's  pioneer  work,  however,  remained 
n^lected  for  a  long  time,  and  the  microscqpio 
studv  of  metals  and  alloys  was  revived  indc' 
pendently  in  Germanv  by  Martens  (A.  Martens, 
Zeitsch.  Ver.  deut.  Ing.  1878,  22,  11)  and  in 
France  by  Osmond  (F.  Osmond  and  J.  Werth, 
Compt.  rend.  1885,  100,  450).  Since  then  the 
subject  has  developed  rapidly,  and  now 
numbers  many  enthusiastic  workers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  in  England  the  late 
Roberts- Austen,  Arnold  and  Ste^ ;  in  France 
Osmond,  Le  Chatelier,  Charpy,  and  Guillet ;  and 


in  Germany  Heyn,  Wiist,  Friedrich,  and 
Tammann. 

The  metallographic  study  of  metals  and 
alloys  is  carried  out  by  both  microscopical  and 
physical  means,  the  most  important  of  the  latter 
being  the  thermal  or  jpyrometric  study  of  the 
behaviour  of  these  bodies  on  heating  and 
cooling.  Other  physical  methods,  such  as 
measurements  of  thermal  expansion,  electrical 
resistance,  solution  potential,  and  many  other 
quantities  have  also  been  employed.  The  pyro- 
metric  method  is,  however,  at  present  far  tho 
most  fruitful  and  important,  and  in  the  present 
article  attention  will  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  this  one  amons  the  jjhysical  methods 
just  referred  to.  In  the  majority  of  metal- 
lographic researches  the  pyrometer  and  the 
microscope  are  practically  the  only  instruments 
used.  ,         ,    ,, 

The  pyrometric  study  of  metals  and  alloys 
consists  in  observing  the  phenomena  which 
occur  in  the  heating  or  cooling  of  the  substance 
between  the  ordinary  or  even  an  artificially 
lowered  temperature,  and  a  high  temperature 
at  which  the  metal  or  aUoy  is  completely 
molten.  The  phenomena  in  question  arise  from 
the  fact  that  when  the  substance  undergoes 
either  a  change  of  state,  an  allotropic  or  poly- 
morphic transformation,  or  a  chemical  reaction; 
these  changes  are  almost  universally  accom- 
panied by  an  absorption  or  an  evolution  of  heat. 
A  familiar  example  is  found  in  the  freezing  of 
water  to  form  ice,  a  process  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  a  very  large  amount  of  heat, 
VIZ.  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  water.  If 
the  cooling  process  of  a  body  liable  to  such 
changes  is  followed  with  a  suitable  instrument 
for  measuring  temperatures,  and  the  rate  of 
cooling  be  observed  it  is  found  that  the  occur- 
rence of  a  heat-evolution  at  any  stagje  of  the 
cooling  process  results  in  a  retardation,  and 
sometimes  even  in  an  entire  cessation  of  the 
cooling  process— the  heat  evolved  by  the 
transformation  of  the  substance  for  a  time 
balances  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation, 
condition,  Ac,  and  keeps  the  temperature 
stationary.  For  this  reason  the  temperatures  at 
which  such  changes  occur  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  *  arrest-points '  in  the  cooling  (or 
heating)  *  curves  *  of  the  body  in  question.  In 
the  case  of  metals,  these  curves  are  obtained  by 
means  of  a  pyrometer,  and  generally  some  form 
of  time-observation  which  enables  the  observer 
to  record  the  rate  of  cooling  over  the  whole  range 
of  temperatures  involved.  Such  observations 
^re  most  simply  represented  by  plotting  them 
in  a  curve  having  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
as  ordinate  and  the  time  as  abscissa,  such  a 
curve  beinff  known  as  a  *  time-temperature  * 
cooling  (or  heating)  curve  ;  on  such  a  curve  the 
arrest-points  are  shown  as  more  or  less  marked 
flattcnings  of  the  curve  (Fig.  1).  If  it  is  desired 
to  plot  such  a  curve  on  a  large  scale— and  in 
practice  the  temperature  range  involved  majr 
be  as  much  as  1000°— this  mode  of  plotting  is 
found  cumbersome,  and  it  is  preferable  to  plot 
the  observations  in  the  form  of  an  *  inverse  rate  * 
curve.  The  ordinates  of  this  curve  are  a^ain 
the  temperatures  of  the  metal,  but  the  abscissn 
are  the  time-intervals  occupied  by  each  sucxses- 
sive  decrement  (or  increment)  of  the  temperature 
of  the  metal.    'Jhoilgll^^S^^a^Pg"""* 
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pnoeding  the  oomtnenoemeiit  of  solidification, 
eftoh  fall  in  temperature  of  3°  might  ocoupy, 
for  example,  12  seconds ;  then  the  3°  intenral 
including  the  commencement  of  freezing  might 

occupy  a  time  of 
120  seconds,  the 
next  following  fall 
of  3°  might  oc- 
oupy 40  seconds, 
and  the  following 
one  as  little  as  10 
seconds ;  in  the 
inverse-rate  curve 
these  obaerved  in- 
tervals would  be 
plotted  against 
the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  each  3* 
interval  In  these 
cooling  are  repre- 
while  arrest-pomte 
more  or   less  sharp 


Time 
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curves, 
sented 
appear 
peaks. 


uniform   rates    of 

by    vertical    lines, 

in   the  form   of 

whose  areas  approximately  represent 
the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  trans- 
formation in  Question  (W.  Bosenhain,  Observa- 
tions on  RecaJescenoe  Curves,  Proc.  Phys.  Soo. 
London,  1908,  21,  180;  «ee  Fig.  2).  Both 
types  of  curves  represent  obs«rvations  of  time 
and  temperature ;  in  another  method  of  work- 
ing, the  temperature  of  a  uniformly  cooling 
body,  Buoh  as  a  piece  of  pure  platinum  or 
poroelain,  is  used  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
ourvB.  Against  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
oooling  piece  of  metal  is  plotted  the  difference 
between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  neutral 
oomparison  body  just  mentioned ;  this  method 
— ^known  as  the  'differentiar  or  difference 
method  of  Roberts- Austen — has  the  advantage 
of  extreme  delioacy,  but  it  is  somewhat  more 
laborious  and  requires  more  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  observer  in  manipulating  the  apparatus, 
while  it  is  also  limited  to  the  observation  of 
heat^volutions  occurring  at  temperatures  .at 
which  the  metal  in  question  remains  solid.  For 
all  these  methods  of  taking  cooling  or  heating 
curves,  the  temperature  obs^ations  are  usually 
made  by  means  of  a  thermo-couple  whose  E.M.F. 
is  measured  in  some  convenient  way.  The  most 
widespread  method  of  making  this  measurement 
is  by  reading  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer, 
usuaUy  of  the 
moving-coil  type, 
but  this  method 
has  "Serious  disad- 
vantages, and  for 
cases  where  any 
considerable  ac- 
ooracy  is  required 
the  electro- motive 
force  of  the  couple 
should  be  mea- 
sured accurately 
by  means  of  some 
suitable  form  of 
potentiometer  ( W. 
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Rosenhain,  The  Metallographic  Investigation  of 
AUoys,  Jounu  Inst.  Metals,  1909,  i.  200;  Obser- 
vations on  Reoalescence  Curves,  Proc.  Phys. 
Soo.  London,  1908,  21,  180).  The  neglect  of 
this  condition  has  tendered  a  large  amount  of 
metallognuphio  investigation  unreliable. 

Rsoentfy,    important    improvements    have 


I  been  introduced  in  the  methods  of  taking 
thermal  curves  of  metals  and  aUoys.  So  long/ 
as  the  specimens  under  observation  were  allowed 
to  foUow  the  '  natural  *  behaviour  of  the  furnace 
during  heating  and  cooling,  the  rate  of  change 
of  temperature  was  always  mu6h  more  rapid 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  temperature  scale  during 
heating  and  at  the  upper  end  during  cooling, 
simply  because  a  furnace  rises  most  rapidly  m 
temperature  when  heating  first  begins  and  cools 
most  rapidly  while  it  is  still  very  hot,  t.e.  when 
cooling  commences.  This  larce  variation  in 
the  rates  of  heating  and  cooling  within  the 
course  of  a  single  curve  results  in  several  dis- 
advantages. First,  since  the  maximum  rate 
of  heating  or  cooling  must  not  become  exces- 
sively rapid,  the  lower  rates  which  occur  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  curves  becomes  excessively 
slow,  BO  that  the  total  time  occupied  m  taking 
the  curve  is  much  prolonged.  Further,  heat- 
evolutions  or  absorptions  observed  in  those 
parts  of  the  curves  taken  at  a  very  slow  rate 
are  not  readily  comparable  with  those  observed 
while  the  specimen  «is  being  heated  or  cooled 
at  a  more  normal  rate.  One  way  of  overcoming 
this  difSculty  consists  in  devising  a  furnace 
which  can  be  heated  and  cooled  at  a  uniform 
rate  throughout  the  range  of  temperature 
required.  This  can  be  done  by  electricsl  means, 
but  involves  the  use  of  a  type  of  furnace  which 
is  thermally  very  inefiSoient,  since  the  total  heat- 
capacity  of  the  furnace  must  be  kept  low  if  its 
temperature  is  to  follow  the  rate  of  electrical 
energy  supply  without  material  regard  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  cooling.  The  method  has, 
however,  been  very  successfully  employed  by 
Burgeiis  and  Crowe  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington  (Burgess  and  Crowe,  Bulletin, 
Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.  1913,  2537-2591 ; 
also  Scientific  Papers,  No.  213,  U.S.A.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  1914).  Another  method,  which 
has  been  worked  out  and  adopted  at  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  avoids  any 
attempt  to  control  the  rate  of  cooling  or  heating 
of  a  nimaoe,  but  utilises  a  furnace  consisting 
of  a  long  tube  which  is  kept  hot  at  one  end  and 
cold  at  the  other  \  the  specimen  under  observa- 
tion is  moved  along  this  tube  by  mechanical 
means  at  a  constant  rate  and  i^thus  heated  or 
cooled  at  a  correspondingly  constant  rate. 
These  *  gradient  furnaces  *  have  given  very  good 
results,  and  they  have  the  considerable  advantage 
that  the  rate  of  heating  or  oooling  can  be  varied 
at  will  so  as  to  suit  different  purposes  (Rosenhain^ 
Some  Appliances  for  Metallographic  Research, 
Joum.  Inst.  Metals,  1915,  [xiii]  1, 160-192). 

Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to 
methods  of  recording  thermal  curves.  In  some 
respects,  photographic  records  are  advantageous, 
particularly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  auto- 
graphic and  to  some  extent  free  from  personal 
error;  they  have,  however,  the  grave  objec- 
tion that  the  scale  which  can  be  emploved  is 
necessarily  limited  to  relatively  small  dimen- 
sions so  that  no  great  degree  of  sensitiveness 
can  be  reached.  For  that  reason,  for  the  moat 
accurate  and  delicate  work,  photoeraphic 
methods  are  now  largely  discarded,  and  oDserva- 
tions  are  taken  by  eye  and  recorded  by  means 
of  a  chronograph.  If  this  is  done  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  drum  or  tape  chronograph,  the 
subsequent  labour  of  reading  off  and  plotting 
Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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the  obserFaUons  beoomes  very  great  and  a 
certain  posaibility  of  error  arisee.  Both  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  a  special 
type  of  *  Plotting  Chronograph  '  {see  Rosenhain, 
^me  Appliances  for  Metalfographio  Research, 
as  above).  This  instrument,  from  the  tappine 
of  a  key  bv  the  observer,  plots  directly  and 
automatically  the  inverse-rate  thermal  curve  on 
a  very  open  scale  and  in  a  manner  which  largely 
eliminates  the  risk  of  undetected  errors  or 
observation. 

The  cooling-curves  of  metals  and  allovs, 
taken  from  a  temperature  at  which  the  metal  is 
liquid  downwards,  always  show  as  the  highest 
arrest-point  the  initial  '  freezing-point  *  of  the 
metal ;  below  this  temperature,  at  which  the 
liquid  metal  first  begins  to  deposit  soHd  crystals, 
the  cooling-curves  may  show  from  one  up  to 
four  or  Ave  further  arrest-points,  even  in  simple 
alloys  containing  two  metals  only.  In  studying 
such  a  *binaiy'  system  of  alloys,  the  arrest- 
points  on  the  cooling-curve  of  each  aJloy  are 
generallv  plotted  as  points  on  a  diagram  in 
which  the  concentration  of  the  alloy  is  used  as 
abscissa  and  the  temperatures  as  orainates,  the 
result  being  a  temperature-concentration  dia- 
gram. If  properly  completed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  all  the  conditions  in  which  alloys 
of  the  two  metals  can  e^t  in  equilibrium  at  all 
possible  temperatures  and  concentrations,  this 
diagram  is  termed  the  '  equilibrium  diagram  *  of 
the  binary  system  in  question.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  mere  plotting  of  observed  arrest- 
points  in  the  coolinff-curves  of  a  series  of  alloys 
is  not  enough  to  ulow  such  a  diagram  to  be 
drawn,  the  evidence  of  the  microscope  and  of 
other  physical  methods  being  often  required  to 
allow  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  arrest- 
points  observed.  The  firat  and  simplest  line  of 
such  an  equilibrium  diagram  is  that  known  as 
the  *  Uquidus ' ;  this  is  the  boundary  of  the 
region  in  which  the  alloys  are  completely  liquid ; 
immediately  below  the  '  Uquidus  the  alloys  in 
general  consist  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  with  solid 
crystals,  although  in  some  cases  the  range  of 
temperature  over  which  such  a  mixture  occurs 
is  very  short — ^in  pure  bodies,  consisting  entirely 
of  one  chemical  entity  (pure  element  or  pure 
compound)  thtf  whole  process  of  solidification 
occurs  at  a  single  definite  temperature  and  no 
region  of  mixed  solid  and  liquid  exists.  The 
liquidus  Une  of  the  equilibrium  diagram  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  drawn  definitely  from  pyrometric 
observations  alone,  although  exceptions  occur 
in  the  case  of  pairs  of  meUls  possessing  either 
limited  miscibiuty  in  the  liquid  state  or  where 
the  formation  of  a  definite  compound  takes 
place  slowly  in  the  liquid  metal  In  other  cases, 
small  breaks  of  continuity  in  the  Uquidus  curve 
cannot  be  definitely  located  by  pyrometric 
observations  alone. 

The  process  of  soUdification  which  foUows, 
in  any  given  aUoy,  upon  the  commencement  of 
freezing  at  the  temperature  of  the  'Uquidus' 
curve  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 
position  of  the  alloy  in  the  binary  system  to 
which  it  bdonss  and  also  upon  the  type  which 
that  system  f(3lows.  The  type  depends  again 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  two  component 
metals  undergo  mutual  mixture,  solution,  com- 
bination, or  separation  during  freezing  and 
melting.    A  large  number  of  these  types  can  be 
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distinguished,  but  only  the  most  important  can 
be  mentioned  here.  The  first  and  simplest 
type  are  those  aUoys  in  which  the  two  metals, 
when  they  have  reached  their  filial  equiUbrium 
in  the  soUd  state,  retain  the  condition  of  intimate 
mixture  in  which  they  existed  in  the  Uquid  state 
at  a  higher  temperature.  In  the  language  of 
metallography,  two  such  metals  form  an 
unbroken  series  of  soUd  solutions.  In  their 
final  condition  such  aUoys  resemble  pure  metab 
in  being  built  up  of  an  aggregate  of  crystals 
which  are  aU  alike  in  composition  and  properties. 
In  the  cooling  and  freezing  process,  however, 
the  aUoys  of  such  a  series  differ  markedly  from 
pure  metals  in  showing  at  times  a  very  wide 
range  of  tempera- 
ture over  which  the 
freezing  process  is 
distributed.  The 
equiUbrium  dia- 
gram of  such  a 
system  of  aUoys  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3, 
the  line  acb  repre* 
senting  the  Uquidus 
or  line  of  commenc- 
ing freezing,  and 
ASB  representing 
the  line  of  complete 
solidification  or  *so- 

Udus.'  At  temperatures  lying  between  these 
two  lines  the  lUloys  consist  of  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  soUd  crystals  in  equiUbrium  with 
Uquid  aUoy,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  compositions  of  the  crystals  and  of  the 
Uquid  in  equiUbrium  with  them  are  not  identicaL 
The  opposite  extreme  to  the  type  of  aUoys 
just  described  is  found  in  those  groups  where 
the  component  metals  are  completely,  or  almost 
completely,  immiscible  in  the  soUd  state.  A 
typical  equiUbrium  diagram  of  this  type  is  shown 
in  fiff.  4,  where  the 
Uquidus  curve  is 
represented  by  the 
lines  AOB,  forming 
a  more  or  less  deep 
V;  the  addition  of 
the  metal  a  to  the 
metal  b  lowers  the 
temperature  of  ini- 
tial freezing,  and 
this  lowering  is  con- 
tinued with  increas- 
ing additions  of  b. 
Similarly  successive 
additions  of  a  lower 
the  initial  freezing  temperature  of  b  until  a  con- 
centration is  attained  where  the  two  branches 
of  the  Uquidus  curve  meet  at  the  point  c, 
which  represents  the  freezing-point  of  the  most 
fusible  aUoy  of  the  series.  This  aUoy,  both 
in  the  free  state  and  when  it  occurs  as  a 
constituent  of  aUoys  of  different  composition, 
is  known  as  the  *  eutectic '  aUoy  of  the  series, 
or  more  briefly  as  '  the  eutectic '  (Guthrie, 
Phil.  Mag.  1884,  [v.]  17,  462).  This  eutectic 
aUoy  shares  with  the  pure  metcds  and  with  pure 
inter-metalUc  compounds  the  property  of  under- 
going complete  soUdification  at  one  temperature 
instead  of  showing  a  *  freezing  range.*  The 
solidification  of  any  aUoy  of  intermediate  com- 
position, such  as  t^zJ»l^;e|^^e^&H^  ^^^ 
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PQ,  may  be  described  as  follows:  when  the 
cooling  alloy  reaches  the  temperature  at  which 
the  lines  pq  and  ao  intersect,  solid  crystals 
begin  to  separate,  but  these  are  crystals  of  the 
metal  a.  As  a  result  of  this  separation,  the 
residual  liquid  metal  or  *  mother  ]i<^uor '  becomes 
enriched  in  b;  the  residual  liquid  is  now,  in 
fact,  an  aUoy  lying  further  to  the  right  than  the 
line  PQ.  As  the  temperature  falls,  the  tempera- 
ture of  initial  freezing  of  this  richer  alloy  is 
reached  and  a  further  quantity  of  solid  a  is 
separated,  again  increasing  the  concentration  of 
B  in  the  liquid.  This  process  is  continued  until 
the  concentration  of  the  point  c,  and  its  tempera- 
ture, are  simultaneously  reached.  At  that  point 
the  residual  liquid  has  the  composition  oi  the 
eutectic  alloy  and  solidifies  as  such.  The  alloy 
thus  becomes  completely  solid  on  reaching  the 
temperature  of  the  line  db,  which  is  usually 
called  the  eutectic  line — ^this  line  (cb)  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  the  *  solidus '  of  the  system, 
since  it  forms  the  boundary  of  the  region  of 
completely  solid  alloys.  An  alloy  such  as  pq, 
at  all  temperatures  below  that  of  db  consists  of 
an  agglomerate  of  crystals  of  the  metal  a 
embedded  in  a  matrix  of  the  eutectic  alloy ;  if 
the  composition  of  the  alloy  is  such  that  the 
line  pQ  lies  close  to  a,  then  the  crystals  of  a  in 
the  solid  alloy  will  be  large  and  numerous,  and 
little  eutectic  will  be  present,  while,  as  the 
point  o  is  approached,  the  proportion  of  eutectic 
increases.  On  the  other  side  of  c,  the  aUoys 
consist  of  crystals  of  b  embedded  in  the  eutectic, 
and  these  crystals  increase  in  amount  as  we  move 
from  0  to  b.  Actual  examples  of  binary  alloys 
strictly  following  this  simple  type  are  rare,  if 
indeed  they  exist  at  all ;  so  far  as  at  present  known 
the  alloys  of  lead  and  antimony  approximate 
closely  to  this  t3rpe  (Antimony-Lead,  Gautier, 
Recherches  sur  la  fusibility  des  alliages  metal- 
liqaes.  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d*£ncouragement, 
1896;  Gold-Thallium,  Levin,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1905,  45,  31).  The  great  majority  of 
alloys,  however,  belong  to  a  type  which  is  inter- 
me<uate  between  the  two  extremes  which  have 
just  been  described ;  this  intermediate  type 
consists  of  alloys  in  which  the  two  component 
metals  are  mutually  soluble  in  the  soHa  state 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  typical  equilibrium 
diagram  of  this  class  is  given  in  Fig.  5.  The 
liquidus  is  very 
similar  to  that  of 
type  IL,  a  eutectic 
point  being  again 
evident  at  o,  but 
the  eutectic  line  db 
no  longer  crosses 
the  whole  width  of 
the  diagram.  Al- 
loys from  o  and  p 
and  from  h  to  o 
behave  as  regards 
solidification  ex- 
actly like  alloys  of 
type  I.,  forming 
homogeneous  crystalline  aggregates  which  con- 
sist of  only  a  single  ^constituent.  Alloys  from  f 
to  o,  however,  behave  like  members  of  type  IT., 
but  with  the  di£Ference  that  the  substance  which 
commences  to  crystallise  when  these  alloys  reach 
the  temperature  of  the  line  ao  is  not  pure  a, 
but  a  solid  solution  of  b  in  a,  or,  if  the  alloy 
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lies  to  the  right  of  c,  the  crystals  consist  of  a 
solid  solution  of  a  in  b. 

A  considerable  number  of  further  types  of 
binary  series  of  alloys  can  be  distinguished,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  these  fully  here. 
The  only  other  class  which  need  be  mentioned 
are  those  in  which  a  definite  inter-metallic 
compound  is  formed.  A  t3rpical  equilibrium 
diagram  of  such  a  series  is  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
where  the  liquidus 
curve  acpdb  shows 
a  maximum  (p)  and 
two  minima  or  eu- 
tectic points,  o  and 
D.  The  occurrence 
of  a  maximum  in 
the  curve  of  initial 
f  reezing,such  as  that 
shown  at  p,  is  a  de- 
finite indication  of 
the  existence  of  an 
intermetallio  com- 
pound, although  the 
presence  of  such 
compounds  is  not  always  shown  in  this  way. 
The  simplest  way  of  regarding  an  equilibrium 
diagram  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  to 
suppose  it  divided  into  two  separate  diagrams 
by  the  vertical  line  through  p»  the  one  half 
being  thus  a  diagram  of  the  alloys  of  a  with 
the  compound  metal  p,  and  the  other  half 
representmg  the  alloys  of  b-  with  p.  In  the 
diagram  as  drawn,  the  left-hand  half  then 
becomes  a  diagram  of  type  II.,  while  the  right- 
hand  half  falls  under  tyx>e  III.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  in  actual  alloys  the 
formation  of  the  compound  p  may  not  take 
place  quite  completely,  and  the  alloys  may  in 
reality  contain  some  free  b  as  well  as  a  and  p — 
the  system  thus  becomes  practically  one  of 
three  components,  to  which  reference  is  made 
below. 

Equilibrium  diagrams  frequently  contain 
lines  other  than  those  forming  parts  of  the 
*Uquidus'  and  'solidus*  curves;  these  lines 
represent  the  occurrence  of  transformations  or 
chemical  reactions  within  the  metal,  frequently 
at  temperatures  well  below  those  at  which  the 
alloys  are  completely  solid.  These  changes  are 
represented  on  the  coolins  curves  by  heat 
evolutions  or  absorptions,  wnich  are  sometimes 
so  faint  as  to  escape  detection  by  any  but  the 
most  sensitive  instruments,  while  in  other  cases 
they  rival  the  freezing-point  in  intensity.  These 
heat  evolutions  may  represent  either : 

( 1 )  An  allotropic  change  in  a  pure  metal  or 
in  the  pure  metal  forming  the  basis  of  a  solid 
solution  or  existing  in  the  form  of  crystals  in  a 
eutectiferous  alloy. 

(2)  A  polymorphic  change  in  an  inter- 
metallic  compound. 

(3)  A  chemical  reaction  resulting  in  the 
formation  or  the  decomposition  of  a  compound 
or  of  a  solid  solution. 

Two  or  more  of  these  changes  may  occur 
together.  An  example  of  such  a  change  is 
indicated  in  an  imaginary  case  by  the  line  bs  in 
Fig.  6,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the. 
decomposition  of  the  compound  p.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  line  extends  over  the  whole  range 
of  composition  in  which  the  compound  p  can 
exist,  either  as  free  crystals  or  a«  a  constituent 
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of  the  eateotioa  in  which  it  occure.  Ai  a  rule, 
however,  it  ia  difficult,  and  sometimes  imposnble, 
to  find  any  evidence— either  pyrometrio  or 
otherwise— for  the  occurrence  of  such  changes 
in  alloys  where  the  compound  in  question 
exists  only  as  a  constituent  of  a  eutectic  p  the 
line  of  transformation  is  therefore  shown  as  a 
full  line  only  between  the  points  B  and  s,  where 
the  compound  exists  in  the  form  of  primary 
crystals,  and  as  a  dotted  line  over  the  rest  of 
the  range  of  its  existence.  The  interpretation 
of  such  a  tine  of  arrest-points  in  an  equilibrium 
diagram  will,  as  a  rule,  be  based  principally 
upon  microscopic  evidence,  and  this  also  applies 
to  several  of  the  other  facts  tacitly  implied  in 
such  a  diagram  as  that  of  Fig.  6 ;  but  before 
passing  on  to  consider  the  microscopic  study  of 
alloys,  certain  other  lines  of  pyrometrio  evidence 
must  be  mentioned. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  end-points  of  a  series  of  arrest-points, 
and  of  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  of  such 
a  series.  The  first  of  these  is  important  for 
fixing  the  position  of  such  points  as  d  and  b  in 
Fig.  5,  and  o,  k,  and  l  in  Fig.  6.  Points  d, 
s,  K,  and  L  serve  to  fix  the  limits  of  solid  solubility 
of  the  metals  and  compounds  in  one  another, 
while  the  point  o  assists  in  determining  the 
exact  composition  of  the  compound  p,  since  the 
maximum  in  the  Uouidus  curve  is  not  always 
very  sharply  marked.  Probably  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  end-point  of  such  a 
series  of  arrests  consists  in  observing,  by  means 
of  the  most  delicate  pyrometrio  apparatus 
available,  large  samples  of  the  alloys  cooling  at 
a  slow  rate,  but  it  is  also  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  secure  the  complete  equilibrium  of  the  alloy 
at  a  temperature  just  above  that  of  the  arrest 
to  be  observed.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary, 
in  some  cases,  to  maintain  the  specimens  of  alloy 
at  a  definite,  more  or  less  high,  temperature  for 
prolonged  periods — sometimes  up  to  several 
weeks--Hand  then  to  take  the  observations  of 
cooUng  without  having  allowed  the  specimens  to 
cool  down  intermediately  (Rosenhain  and  Arch- 
butt,  Aluminium-Zinc  Alloys,  Phil.  Trans.  1911, 
A,  21 1 ).  The  exact  end-point  found,  however,  will 
always  lie  a  little  short  of  the  true  end-point.  For 
this  reason  a  method  of  extrapolation  is  often 
employed.  If  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved 
at  such  a  series  of  arrest-points  were  measured, 
the  measurements  beins  reduced  to  quantities 
of  heat  per  gramme  of  alloy,  then  a  curve  could 
be  plotted  with  concentration  as  abscissae  and 
quantities  of  heat  evolved  as  ordlnates.  Pro- 
vided that  the  measurements  were  strictly 
accurate,  such  a  curve  would  simply  be  a  straight 
line  running  from  the  concentration  at  wmch 
the  heat-evolution  was  largest  down  to  the  two 
end-points  of  the  series ;  even  if  not  observed 
very  close  to  these  end-points,  the  line  could  be 
continued  until  it  cut  tne  axis,  and  this  inter- 
section would  indicate  the  true  end-point  of  the 
heat-evolutions.  In  practice  this  method  is 
frequently  applied,  especially  by  Tammann  and 
lus  school  (Tammann,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem. 
1903,  37,  303),  both  for  the  determination  of 
end-points  and  of  maxima  of  heat-evolutions ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the 
measurements  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved 
with  any  great  deoree  of  accuracy.  The 
determination  of  the  (Miration  of  the  arrest  itself 


or  of  the  area  of  the  peak  of  the  inverse-rate 
coolinff  curves  is  usually  employed,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  is  only  a  rough  approxima- 
tion;  the  variation  of  specific  luat  with  con- 
centration of  the  alloys  also  affects  the  shape  of 
these  intensity  curves,  so  that  very  great  care 
is  required  in  employing  this  method,  which  has 
more  than  once  led  to  erroneous  results  (W. 
'  Rosenhain,  The  Metallographic  Investigation  of 
I  Alloys.  Jonm.  Inst.  Metals,  1909,  L  200 ;  Obser- 
:  vations  on  Recalescence  Curves,  Proc.   Phys. 
I  Soc.  London,  1908,  21,  180 ;    Rosenhain  and 
Tucker,  Lead-Tin  Alloys,  PhiL  Trans.  1908,  A, 
89  ;   Rosenhain  and  Archbutt,  Aluminium-Zinc 
Alloys,  PhiL  Trans.  1911.  A.  211). 

The  above  account  of  the  pyrometrio  study 
of  alloys  and  its  diagrammatic  representation 
has  so  far  fieaXt  only  with  alloys  consisting  of 
two  component  metals ;  in  practice,  however, 
alloys  frequently  contain  three  or  more  metals. 
Unfortunately  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
complete  metallographio  study  of  a  system  of 
alloys  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  number 
of  component  metals  ;  for  fifty  determinations 
required  for  the  elucidation  of  a  binary  system 
of  alloys,  1260  would  be  required  for  a  sjrstem  of 
three  metals,  while  no  attempt  at  the  complete 
systematic  study  of  a  quaternary  S3^Btem  (of 
four  metals)  has  yet  been  made,  but  for  corre- 
sponding completeness  over  30,000  determina- 
tions would  be  needed.  In  the  case  of  a  ternary 
system  (of  three  metals)  it  is  still  possible  to 
employ  graphic  representation.  The  concentra- 
tions of  a  system  of  ternary  alloys  may  be 
plotted  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
each  comer  representing  one  of  the  pure  com- 
ponent metals ;  each  side  of  the  triangle  then 
represents  one  of  the  three  limiting  binary 
systems,  while  the  position  of  any  point  within 
the  triangle  represents  the  composition  of  an 
alloy  of  a  ternary  system,  on  the  principle  of  tri« 
linear  co-ordinates.  Upon  this  equilateral  tri- 
angle as  a  base,  the  *  equilibrium  diagram  *  can 
be  erected  as  a  three-dimensional  model,  ordi- 
nates  representing  temperature  being  erected 
upon  each  point  of  the  area  of  tf^e  triangle.  A 
few  such  equilibrium  models  of  ternary  systems 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  determined 
(Lead-Tin-Bismuth,  Q.  Charpy,  Compt.  rend. 
1898, 126, 1569  ;  E.  S.  Shepherd,  J.  Phys.  Chem. 
1902,  6,  519;  Lead  -  Cadmium  -  Mercury,  E. 
J&necke,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1901,  60,  399  ; 
Magnesium  -  Lead  -  Tin,  A.  von  V^esack, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1901, 54, 367 ;  Aluminium- 
Copper-Manganese,  Rosenhain  and  Lantsberry, 
Ninth  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Com- 
mittee, Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  1910),  but  the 
field  is  still  laigely  unexplored.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  very  few  tri-metaUic 
compounds  have  yet  been  discovered. 

The  microscopic  study  of  metals  is  always 
carried  out  by  looking  at  suitably  prepared 
surfaces  illuminated  by  reflected  light ;  the  thin 
sections  employed  in  petrography  cannot  be 
used  in  the  case  of  metals,  as  these  are  too 
opaque  for  such  a  purpose.  The  preparation  of 
a  smtable  surface  for  examination  by  reflected 
light  consists  in  three  distinct  processes,  viz.  the 
cutting  and  grinding  of  a  snuJl  fiat  area,  the 
fine-polishing  of  this  surface  in  order  to  remove 
physical  irregularities,  and  the  treatment  of  this 
polished  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
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the  nature  of  the  stnictare  of  the  meta]  beneath. 
The  cutting  and  grinding  proceas,  in  the  first 

glaoe,  consists  in  preparing  an  area,  as  nearly 
at  as  possible,  wmoh  may  range  in  size  from  a 
few  square  millimetres  to  several  square  centi- 
metres— but  the  diiBoulty  of  the  subsequent 
operations  increases  rapidly  with  the  area  to  be 
treated,  so  that  it  is  preferable  to  examine 
several  small  specimens  rather  than  one  very 
large  one.  The  initial  rough  cutting  and 
grinding  is  followed  by  some  process  of  fine 
grinding,  generally  by  the  use  of  carefully 
graded  abrasives,  each  stage  reducing  the  depth 
of  the  scratches  left  on  the  surface. 

The  grinding  operation  is  followed  by  that 
of  fine-polishinff.  The  purpose  of  this  process 
differs  essentiaUy  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
poliBhing  process,  the  object  of  which  is  solely 
the  production  of  the  most  brilliant  surface ;  in 
moet  ordinary  polishing  processes  this  is  largely 
acoomjilished  by  a  species  of  '  bumishmg ' 
action,  in  which  there  is  much  surface  flow  of 
the  metal,  the  previously  existing  scratches 
being  largely  *  smeared  over  '  and  filled  up.  For 
metallographio  purposes  this  action  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  since  scratches  or 
holes  thus  hidden  immediately  become  con- 
spicuous imder  subsequent  treatment  (etching). 
It  follows  that  for  this  work  the  entire  processes 
of  cutting,  grinding,  and  polishing,  should  be 
conducted  as  gently  as  possible,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  softer  metals.  For  polishing 
purposes  a  material  which  acts  as  an  exceedingly 
fine  abrasive  is  indeed  more  preferable  to  one 
which,  though  more  rapid  in  action,  tends  to 
cause  flow.  The  polishing  materials  most 
widely  used  consist  of  the  oxides  of  such  metals 
as  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  alumina 
being  probably  the  best. 

A  perfectly  polished  metaliio  specimen  shows, 
under  the  microscope,  a  featureless  surface, 
which  will  appear  either  uniformly  bright 
or  uniformly  dark,  according  as  the  light 
foiling  upon  it  is  or  is  not  reflected  into  the 
objectiye  of  the  microscope.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  seotional  view  of  the  s^oture  of  the  metal  it 
IS  necessary  to  employ  some  method  of  *  etching.' 
As  a  rule,  this  consists  in  exposing  the  specimen 
to  the  action  of  some  reagent,  such  as  a  weak 
aoid,  which  giaduallv  dissolves  the  metal  It 
is  found  that  this  solution  does  not  take  place 
uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  differentiates  clearly  and  consistently 
the  yaiiouB  constituents  of  metals  and  alloys. 
In  the  ease  of  pure  metals  and  of  certain  alloys 
whioh  consist  of  a  single  constituent  or  phase, 
the  eUhmg  agent  cannot,  of  course,  act  by 
differentiating  two  oi  more  distinct  constituents ;' 
bat  in  that  case  a  differentiation  occurs  between 
the  different  crystals  of  the  same  constituent, 
the  rate  of  attack  being  apparently  dependent 
upon  the  orientation  of  the  particular  section  of 
the  erystal  exposed  to  the  solTent.  Such  a 
*  homogeneous  ^  metal  consistfl,  in  fact,  of  an 
aggmate  ai  minute  crystals  which  have  grown 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boundary  of 
each  crystal  is  determined  not  by  the  natural 
■ymmetrioal  surfaces  commonly  associated  with 
the  term  'crystal,*  but  by  the  surfaces  of 
mutual  interference  of  adjacent  crystals— each 
erystal  haa  grown  until  checked  by  meeting  its 
neighbour.     In  section  such  a  structure  exhibits 


a  network  of  roughly  polygonal  areas,  and  the 
etching  reagents  employed  in  metallography 
attack  these  various  areas  at  different  rates,  thus 
producing  both  differences  of  level  and  varieties 
of  surface  texture  which  readily  reveal  the 
arrangement  of  the  constituent  crystals.  In  the 
case  of  alloys  possessing  a  duplex  or  more 
complex  structure,  although  each  of  the  con- 
stituents is  still  built  up  of  such  aggregated 
crystals,  the  differences  of  solubility  between 
the  various  constituents  are  very  much  greater 
than  those  between  adjacent  crystals  of  the 
same  constituent.  Consequently  the  resulting 
surface  pattern  generally  shows  all  those  areas 
which  represent  sections  of  crystals  of  one  of  the 
constituents  as  comparatively  deeply  etched  or 
eroded,  while  those  corresponding  to  the  other 
constituent  remain  practically  untouched.  In 
duplex  alloys,  therefore,  etching  reveals  the 
distribution  of  the  constituents  rather  than  the 
crystal  structure  of  any  of  them. 

The  specimens  of  metal  thus  prepared  can  be 
examined  by  means  of  almost  any  good  ordinary 
microscope  if  it  is  provided  with  certain  special 
accessories,  but  for  the  greatest  convenience  and 
for  more  refined  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
one  or  other  of  the  specially  designed  '  metallur- 
gical *  microscopes.  Two  general  tyi>es  of  such 
instruments  have  been  evolved  for  this  special 
purpose.  In  the  one  type,  which  is  generally 
used  by  British  workers,  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  the  microscope  is  adhered  to,  but  we 
stage  is  provided  with  a  focussing  movement, 
whUe  the  'body-tube  is  provided  with  one  of  the 
devices  known  as  '  vertical  illuminators.*  In 
the  most  highly  specialised  instrument  of  this 
kind  (RoseiSiain,  On  an  Improved  Form  of 
Metallurgical  Microscope,  Joum.  R.  Microscopical 
Soc.  1906)  the  body-tube  is  entirely  fixed  to  the 
Umb  and  all  the  focussing,  both  coarse  and  fine, 
is  done  by  movements  of  the  stage ;  further, 
the  illuminating  arrangements  are  made  integral 
with  the  main  tube  of  the  instrument,  while  in 
other  microscopes  they  are  removable  and  are 
only  screwed  on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 
The  function  of  the  '  vertical  illuminator '  is 
simply  that  of  sending  a  beam  of  light  down  the 
tube  of  the  microscope  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall 
upon  the  back  lens  of  the  objective,  and  then, 
after  being  concentrated  by  the  objective,  to 
fall  upon  the  specimen  and  to  illuminate  the 
portion  of  the  surface  which  is  under  examina- 
tion. Such  a  vertical  illuminator  consists 
essentially  of  a  reflector,  which  may  be  a  thin 
disc  of  glass  or  an  opaque  reflector  or  a  totally 
reflecting  prism  so  placed  as  to  cover  one-hidf  or 
less  than  one-half  of  the  aperture  of  the  objective. 
The  path  of  the  light-rays  in  both  cases  is  shown 
diafframmatically  in  Fig.  7.  It  will  be  seen  that 
uncSr  this  mode  of  illumination  the  light  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  the  specimen  in  a  direction 
more  or  less  parallel  to  tne  optical  axis  of  the 
microscope,  and  as  this  is  sometimes  placed 
vertically,  this  mode  of  illumination  has  received 
the  name  of  'vertical  illumination,'  although 
'  normal  illumination '  is  a  more  rational  tenn, 
since  the  light  remains  normal  to  the  aurfaoe  of 
the  specimen  whatever  the  position  of  the 
microscope.  Under  this  mode  of  illumination  it 
is  evident  that  flat,  brisht  surfaces  will  appear 
light,  while  sloping  sunaces,  or  areas  rendered 
rough  so  as  to  scatter  the  light  which  falls  upon 
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them,  will  appear  dark — sinoe  the  light  reflected 
from  snoh  regions  will  be  more  or  leas  completely 
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thrown  outside  the  aperture  of  the  objective  of 
the  microscope.  With  lenses  of  moderate 
power,  which  leave  a  certain  amount  of  space 
between  the  lens  and  the  specimen,  the  surface 
under  examination  may  be  illuminated  directly 
by  a  beam  of  light  failing  obliquely  upon  the 
surface  of  the  specimen,  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  Fig.  8.  With  such  lighting,  plane  polished 
surfaces  mil  appear  dark,  while 
those  with  a  suitable  slope  and 
those  roughened  so  as  to  scatter 
the  incident  lights  will  appear 
more  or  less  bright;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  many  respects 
the  image  as  seen  by  *  oblique 
illumination  *  bears  to  that  seen 
by  *  normal  illumination '  a  re- 
lationship like  that  of  a  photo- 
graphic negative  to  its  positive. 
Oblique  illumination,  however, 
is  much  more  searching,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  minute  holes  and  scratcnes, 
while  it  also  tends  to  reveal  the  natural  colours 
of  the  various  constituents  much  more  definitely 
than  normal  light.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
application  is  generally  limited  to  magnifica- 
tions not  much  greater  than  200  diameters, 
while  normal  illumination  is  readily  employed 
with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

The  use  of  the  vertical  illuminator,  whether 
as  a  permanent  or  a  more  or  less  temporary 
attachment  to  the  microscope,  entails  a  special 
arrangement  of  the  source  of  light.  Whether 
this  be  an  ordinary  lamp  or  some  more  or  less 
elaborate  optical  S3r8tem,  it  must  be  so  placed 
that  the  light  coming  from  it  enters  the  aperture 
of  the  illuminator  at  the  desired  angle.  This 
requires  a  definite  relative  position  of  the  source 
of  light  and  the  illuminator  itself.  In  any 
ordinary  microscope  where  focussing  is  done  by 
moving  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  the  position 
of  the  illuminator  wiU  vary  with  every  adjust- 
ment of  the  focus,  and  this  would  entail  corre- 
sponding re-adjustment  of  the  source  of  light. 
By  using  a  focussing  stage  and  leaving  the 
body-tube  with  the  iUuminator  attached  to  it 
in  a  fixed  position,  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  and 
this  arrangement  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
majority  of  metallurgical  microscopes.  For 
certain  purposes,  of  course,  special  provision  for 
taking  large  and  heavy  specimens,  tor  complete 
rotation  of  the  specimens,  and  for  other  special 
requirements  is  desirable  and  can  be  obtained. 

The  second  type  of  metallurgical  microscope 
originated  with  H.  le  Ghatelier  (Le  Chatelier, 


titude  dee  Alliages,  1901,  421),  and  its  use  is 
widely  extended  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
observation  tube  of  this  instrument  is  horizontal, 
and  directly  in  line  with  a  tube  carrying  condens- 
ing lenses  through  which  light  from  a  suitable 
9ouroe  is  concentrated  upon  the  specimen.  The 
sta^e  of  this  instrument  is  a  table  provided  with 
a  smi^  hole,  and  the  specimen  is  ]^aced  over 
this  hole,  polished  face  downwards.  The 
objective  of  the  microscope  faces  upwards 
towards  the  specimen,  and  the  incoming  light 
as  well  as  the  rays  forming  the  image  are  turned 
ofif  at  right  angles  by  means  of  two  totally 
reflecting  prisms.  In  its  most  recent  forms  thu 
instrument  presents  many  points  of  great  con- 
venience, but  it  also  posaetoes  certain  verr 
marked  limitations  and  disadvantages  from  which 
the  more  ordinary  type  of  microscope  is  free. 

The  observations  of  the  structures  of  metals 
and  alloys  made  by  such  microscopes  are  readily 
recorded  by  means  of  photography.  If  the 
beajn  of  light  employed  for  illuminating  the 
specimens  is  made  sufficiently  powerful,  and 
particularly  if  the  ordinary  eyepiece  of  the 
microscope  is  replaced  by  one  of  the  well-known 
*  projection  eyepieces '  now  available,  the 
image  of  the  surface  under  examination  can  be 
projected  upon  a  screen,  and  this  image  can 
be  made  large  enough  and  bright  enough  to  be 
visible  even  to  an  audience  of  moderate  size. 
Instead  of  projecting  the  image  upon  a  large 
screen  it  can  equally  well  be  f  ocussed  upon  the 
ground  glass  of  a  suitably  placed  camera,  and 
there  photographed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  manipufibtion  requires  some  experience  and 
skill,  particularly  when  very  hi^h  magnifications 
are  attempted,  but  in  principle  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  ordinury  photography, 
except  that  the  microscope  with  its  system  of 
lenses  is  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  camera 
lens. 

The  typical  micro-structures  met  with  in 
metals  and  allop  may  now  be  briefly  considered. 
We  have  already  indicated  that  a  pure  metal  is 
an  aggregate  of  minute  crystals  whose  sections, 
in  the  form  of  irregular,  more  or  less  polygonal 
areas,  are  revealed  by  etching  a  polished 
surface.  In  such  metals  as  cast  lead  or  tin  the 
crystals  are  often  very  large,  and  can  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but  in  iron 
and  copper  they  are  usually  very  small  and 
require  magnifications  ranging  from  100  to  400 
diameters  to  be  readily  observed.  Seen  under 
normal  illumination,  the  crystals  of  iron  appear 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  9,  Plate  I. ;  the  same  field 
of  view  seen  under  oblique  light  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10,  Plate  I.  The  appearance  there  seen 
arises  from  the  fact  that  tne  etched  surface  of 
each  crystal  is  covered  with  a  number  of  minute 
facets  all  similarly  oriented  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  same  crystal,  but  differing  in  orientation 
I  from  one  crystal  to  the  next.  Oblique  light  fall- 
ing on  a  surface  thus  constituted  picks  out  those 
areas  where  the  facets  are  so  placed  as  to  reflect 
the  liffht  into  the  microscope,  and  these  areas 
accorduiglv  api)ear  bright,  while  others,  situated 
unfavourably,  appear  more  or  less  dark.  A 
rotation  of  the  specimen  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  alters  these  relative  positions,  and 
different  crystals  appear  bright  in  turn. 

The  description  of  the  t^ical  structure  of  a 
pure  meUl  whichj^gjjig^^^^ji^gi^^plies 
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equally  to  the  structure  of  those  alloys  which 
consist  either  entirely  of  a  definite  inter- 
metallic  compound  in  a  state  of  purity,  or 
of  a  homogeneous  *  solid  solution.'    The  term 

*  solid  solution ' — sometimes  called  *  mixed 
crystals  * — ^implies  a  state  of  mutual  admixture 
or  solution  existing  in  the  solid  state  which 
is  as  intimate  as  the  condition  of  liquid 
solutions;  probably  the  best  interpretation 
of  the  conception  is  to  regard  the  crystals  of 
a  eoUd  solution  as  being  built  up  of  molecules 
of  both  the  solvent  and  the  solute  indiscrimi- 
nately. Where  the  two  metals  are  completely 
isomorphous,  these  composite  crystals  may  be 
built  up  of  two  kinds  of  molecules  indiscrimi- 
nately in  any  proportion,  and  we  then  have  a 
series  of  alloys  consisting  of  solid  solutions  only ; 
in  other  cases  the  number  of  molecules  of  the 
solute  which  can  be  incorporated  in  the  crystals 
of  the  solvent  is  limited,  and  in  that  case  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  *  solid  solubility  *  of  the  two 
metals.  While  the  final  condition  of  a  solid 
solution  is  thus  simply  that  of  an  aggregate  of 
homogeneous  crystals  resembling  in  appearance 
and  character  the  structure  of  a  pure  metal, 
this  final  condition  is  not  at  once  arrived  at 
during  the  solidification  of  such  an  alloy.  The 
central  part  of  each  individual  crystal  of  such 
a  solid  solution  when  first  formed  contains 
considerably  less  of  the  solute  than  the  liquid 
alloy  from  which  it  is  being  deposited,  and  as 
solidification  proceeds  this  core  of  relatively 
dilute  solid  solution  is  surrounded  by  successive 
layers  of  more  and  more  concentrated  solid 
solution.  Ideally  the  concentrations  of  these 
layers  should  be  continually  equalised  by 
diffusion  of  the  solute  from  the  more  concen- 
trated to  the  less  concentrated  regions,  but  thii^  is 
a  slow  process,  and  generally  remains  incomplete 
during  the  ordina^  cooling  of  an  alloy  from 
fusion.  Samples  of  alloys  consisting  of  a  single 
solid  solution  when  taken  from  castings  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  prolonged  annealing, 
therefore  always  show  traces  of  the  original 

*  cores '  within  the  x>olyhedral  crystals.  An 
example  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  cast  brass  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  Plate  I.  When  this  alloy  has 
been  reheated  and  subjected  to  such  a  process  as 
rolling  into  bars  or  rods,  these  *  cores'  are 
obliterated,  and  a  homogeneous  polyhedral 
structure  is  then  found,  such  as  that  illustrated 
in  ]^.  12,  Plate  L 

We  may  now  consider  the  micro-structure 
of  such  an  alloy  as  that  represented  by  the  line 
PQ  in  Fig.  4.  In  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  freezing  process  of  such  an  alloy,  which  has 
already  been  described,  the  microscope  diiows 
that  it  consists  of  two  very  distinct  constituents ; 
as  a  rule  one  of  these,  which  represents  the  crys- 
tals of  the  pure  metal  a,  remains  practically 
unaffected  by  the  etching  reagent,  while  the 
other,  which  represents  the  eutectic,  is  more  or 
less  eroded  and  darkened.  The  relation  between 
the  two  constituents  is  readily  followed  if  a 
series  of  allovs  are  considered,  commencing  with 
one  very  rich  in  a' and  gradually  increasing  the 
concentration  of  b.  At  first  the  micro-structure 
closely  resembles  that  of  a  pure  metal,  but  the 
boundaries  between  adjacent  crvstals  are  seen 
to  be  thicker  than  the  fine  lines  observed  in  pure 
metals.  With  a  very  sliehtlv  higher  concentra- 
tion of  B  the  presence  of  a  dark-etching  consti- 
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tuent  between  the  crystals  of  a  becomes  evident, 
and  as  the  concentration  of  b  increases  the 
proportion  of  this  dark-etching  constituent  (the 
eutectic)  increases,  while  the  crystals  of  a  become 
mere  islands.  Ultimately,  as  the  concentration 
of  the  point  o  is  reached  these  islands  of  a 
disappear  entirely,  and  the  whole  field  is  occupied 
by  tne  eutectic.  An  example  of  such  a  eutecti- 
ferous  alloy  lying  midway  between  the  pure 
metal  and  the  pure  eutectic  is  shown  in  Fig.  13, 
Plate  I.,  while  the  typical  structure  of  a  pure 
eutectic  is  shown,  under  much  higher  magnifica- 
tion, in  Fig.  14,  Plate  I.  It  will  1^  seen  that  the 
*  dark  etching '  eutectic  is  not  uniformly  etched, 
but  itself  exhibits  a  duplex  structure,  which  is 
frequently  found  in  these  bodies,  although  it 
is  not  one  of  their  essential  characters.  The 
eutectic,  as  it  crystallises  from  the  residual 
mother-liquor  along  the  eutectic  lines,  such  as 
DB,  Fig.  4,  is  really  the  product  of  the  simul- 
taneous crystallisation  of  Doth  the  constituents, 
and  we  thus  generally  find  it  with  a  laminated 
structure  consisting  of  alternating  layers  of  the 
two  constituents.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  these  were  simply  minute  independent 
crystals  deposited  side  by  side,  but  later 
research  has  shown  that  most  eutectics  crystal- 
lise in  the  form  of  the  predominating  constituent, 
the  crystals  of  the  one  metal  being  forced  into 
the  interstices  of  the  other,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment frequentlv  adopting  the  spherulitic  form 
(Rosenhain  and  Tucker,  Lead-Tm  Alloys,  Phil. 
Trans.  1908,  A,  89). 

The  great  majority  of  alloys  exhibit  in  their 
micro-structures  varieties  of  the  three  types 
illustrated  and  described  above,  but  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  special  structures  are  met  with. 

In  the  course  of  metallographic  investigations 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  adopt  special 
methods  for  determining  the  exact  temperature 
at  which  the  solidification  of  a  given  alloy  is 
completed.  For  various  reasons  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  available  method  of  making 
this  determination  is  by  a  process  of  quenching 
small  pieces  of  the  alloy  from  a  series  of  suitably 
chosen  temperatures.  By  the  micro-structure 
of  the  quenched  specimen  it  is  then  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  alloy  contained  any 
liquid  at  the  moment  of  quenching.  The 
rationale  of  this  process  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  that  i>art  of  the  alloy  which  was  solid  at 
the  instant  of  quenching  had  solidified  slowly, 
and  had,  therefore,  been  allowed  to  form 
relatively  large  crystals,  any  liquid  metal  present 
when  the  specimen  was  suddenlv  cooled  would 
be  forced  to  solidify  very  rapidly  and  would, 
therefore,  form  extremely  minute  crystals. 
Thus  in  a  series  of  specimens  quenched  from 
successively  higher  temperatures,  it  is  found  that 
the  resulting  specimens  show  the  ordinary 
typical  and  comparatively  large-scale  structure 
of  the  alloy  until  the  quenching  temperature 
exceeds  a  certain  limit,  but  that  beyond  that 
point  small  areas  of  very  minute  crystals  are 
found.  It  may  then  be  concluded  that  the 
limiting  temperature  in  question  is  that  of  the 
final  solidification  of  the  alloy.  The  first  traces 
of  '  liquid '  in  such  specimens  appear  as  minute 
dots  or  *  fusion  spots,'  but  with  slightly  higher 
temperatures  the  original  solid  crystals  of  the  al- 
loy are  seen  to  be  eml^ded  in  a  matrix  which  had 
obviously  been  fluid  at  the  moment  of  quenching. 
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When  such  a  quenching  process  is  em- 
ployed for  locating  one  of  the  lines  of  an  equili- 
brium diagram,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
exact  temperature  of  the  specimen  at  the  moment 
of  quenching  should  be  accurately  known,  and 
that  the  small  specimens  should  be  protected 
from  oxidation  as  far  as  possible  during  the 
progress  of  the  experiment  in  order  to  avoid 
changes  of  composition  and  structure.  In  all 
earlier  inyestigations  quenching  was  carried  out 
by  heating  the  specimens  in  a  small  furnace,  and 
when  the  desired  temperature  had  been  attained, 
withdrawing  them  by  means  of  a  rod  or  wire  and 
quickly  throwing  them  into  water  or  other 
quenching  fluid.  More  recently  an  apparatus 
has  been  devised  (Kosenhaio,  The  Metallui^cal 
and  Chemical  Laboratories  in  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst. 
1908,  I.)  in  which  the  specimen  is  heated 
electrically  while  contained  in  an  exhausted  tube 
made  of  fused  silica ;  when  the  desired  tempera- 
ture has  been  reached,  water  is  admitted  into 
this  exhausted  tube  through  a  wide-bore  tap, 
and  the  powerful  stream  of  water,  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  quenches  the 
specimen,  and  carries  it  out  of  the  furnace  with 
it;  Nthe  quenching  is  thus  carried  out  very 
rapidly  at  an  accurately  known  temperature, 
and  without  any  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Apart  from  the  processes  of  solidification,  a 
great  many  metals  and  alloys  undergo  transfor- 
mations which  are  frequently  accompanied  by 
thermal  phenomena  shown  on  the  cooling-curves, 
and,  as  a  rule,  these  transformations  are  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  striking  changes  in  micro- 
structures.  In  the  case  of  pure  metals  these 
changes  occurring  at  temneratures  below  that 
of  solidification  are  genersJly  regarded  as  being 
•  allotropic ' ;  in  the  case  of  alloys,  however, 
these  transformations  or  *  inversions  '  may  arise 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  formation 
or  decomposition  of  a  compound,  an  allotropic 
change  in  one  of  the  components  resulting  in  the 
rejection  of  the  other  component  from  solid 
solution,  or  the  rejection  from  solid  solution  of 
a  phase  the  limit  of  solubility  of  which  has  been 
reached  owing  to  a  variation  of  solid  solubility 
with  temperature.  Typical  examples  of  these 
and  similar  changes  are  met  with  in  such  systems 
of  alloys  as  iron -carbon,  copper-tin,  copper-rinc, 
copper-aluminium,  aluminium-zinc,  ana  others, 
and  some  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  equilibrium  diagrams  of  these  systems. 

The  equilibrium  dh^grams  and  general 
metallography  of  some  of  the  more  important 
alloys  will  now  be  briefly  described.  Among 
alloys  forming  uninterrupted  series  of  solid 
solutions  (type  L  above)  perhaps  the  most 
important  are  the  iron -manganese  and  the 
copper-nickel  series,  whilst  iron-nickel  and  copper- 
manganese  probably  also  belong  to  this  type,  i 
The  e(}\iilibrium  diagram  of  the  copper-nickel 
series  is  given  in  Fig.  15,  these  alloys  being 
important  on  account  of  their  electrical  uses 
(resistance  alloys)  and  also  as  forming  the  basis 
of  such  industnaUv  important  metals  as  '  Nickel  \ 
silver  *  and  Monel  metal.  Cupro-nickel  is  also 
very  extensively  used  in  the  production  of 
rifle-bullet  envelopes.  The  diagram  is  of  the 
simplest  type,  and  the  micro-structures  met 
with  in  the  alloys  are  correspondingly  simple — in 
the  cast  alloys  some  core-formation  is  visible,  but 


in  the  worked  materials,  such  as  sheet  or  wire,  com* 
plcte  homogeneity  is  attained,  ^he  resulting  struc- 
ture being  very  similar  to  that  of  brass  {see  Fig. 
12,  Plate!.),  but  usually  on  a  more  minute  scale. 
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A  characteristic  example  of  another  type  of 
equilibrium  diagram  is  that  of  the  alloys  of  lead 
and  tin,  which  are  important  on  account  of  their 
use  as  solder,  pewter,  Ac,  and  also  because  they 
form  the  basis  of  important  temanr  and  quater- 
nary alloys  such  as  certain  anti-friction  alloys 
and  type-metaL  The  diagram  given  in  Fig.  10 
(Rosenhain  and  Tucker,  Lead-Tin  Alloys,  Phil. 
Trans.  1908,  A,  89)  shows  the  typical  V-shaped 
liquidus  with  a  long  eutectic  line  running  up  to, 
or  very  nearly  up  to,  the  tin  end  of  the  series,  but 
stopping  some  little  distance  (at  about  18  p.c.  of 
tin)  from  the  lead  endL  Formerly  the  line  was 
supposed  to  run  up  to  the  lead  end  also,  but  this 
was  an  error  arising  from  the  fact  that  these 
allo3rs  take  up  their  equilibrium  condition  very 
slowly,  so  that  alloys  cooled  from  fusion  in  the 
ordinary  way  show  eutectic  practically  up  to  the 
lead  end ;  tms,  however,  disappears  on  prolonged 
heating  of  the  alloys  at  a  temperature  near  170^ 
Below  the  soUdus  this  diagram  shows  a  line  indi- 
cating an  inversion  occurring  in  the  alloys  from 
18  to  63  p.  c.  of  tin  at  a  temperature  of  150"*,  but 
with  lower  tin-contents  the  temperature  at  which 
this  change  occurs  falls  rapidly,  and  the  inversion 
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cannot  be  traced  at  all  at  concentrations  of  less 
than  8  p.c.  of  tin.  This  inversion  is  accompanied 
by  a  partial  rejection  of  the  tin  from  solid  solu- 
tion, and  involves  a  change  of  density. 

As  typical  of  a  comparatively  simple  system 
exhibiting  a  maximum  in  the  liquidus  corre- 
sponding to  a  definite  compound,  the  alloys  of 
sUicon  and  magnesium  may  be  taken  (Vogel, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1909,  61,  46-^).  These 
alloys  are  of  some  importance  in  the  case  of 
certain  aluminium  alloys  in  which  both  silicon 
and  magnesium  are  present.  The  constitu- 
tional diagram  of  these  alloys,  as  far  as  it  is  at 
present  known,  is  given  in  Fig.  1 7.    The  liquidus 
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has  four  branches:  Si-L  corresponding  to  the 
commencement  of  the  deposition  of  silicon  con- 
taining but  little  magnesium  in  solid  solution, 
I.-II.  and  II.-IIL  both  corresponding  to  the 
deposition  of  crystals  of  the  compound  Mg,Si, 
and  III.-Mg  corresponding  to  the  commence- 


100  Mg 


Fig.  17. 


ment  of  crystallisation  of  magnesium  containing 
only  a  small  amount  of  silicon  in  solid  solution. 
The  diagram  further  shows  the  existence  of  two  i 
distinct  and  well-defined  eutectics,  one  composed 
of  silicon  and  the  compound  MggSi,  and  the  | 
other  of  magnesium  and  the  compound.    The  | 
diagram  as  drawn  does  not  indicate  the  solubility 
of  any  of  the  three  phases  in  one  another,  but  | 
it  is  very  probable  that  when  the  system  has  been 
more  fully  studied,  distinct  ranges  of  solubility, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  solid  solutions,  will 
be  found.    In  such  a  system  the  micro- structures 
of  the  alloys  correspond  very  clearly  with  the 
indications  of  the  diagram.    Thus  the  alloys 
corresponding  to  the   branch  Mg-III.   of  the 
liquidus  show  crystals  of  magnesium  embedded 
in  the  Mg-Mg^i  eutectic ;    those  correspond- 
ing to  the   branch  III.-II.   show  crystals   of 
Mg^Si   embedded   in    the   same   euteotio,    and 
correspondingly  for  the  two  remaining  branches. 
Alloys  of  the  exact  composition  of  the  compound 
Mg,Si  or,  at  least,  exact  within  the  limits  of 
soUd  solubility  which  may  exist,  exhibit  the 
structure  of  a  simple  homogeneous  crystalline 
aggregate.     In  this  connection  it  is,  however, 
interesting    to    note    that   inter- metallic    com- 
pounds such  as  the   body  Mg^Si  are  almost 
always  exceedingly  brittle  bodies,  even  when 
their  constituent  metals  are  soft  and  ductile. 
Compounds  of  copper  with  such  metals  as  tin 
and  aluminium  form  striking  examples  of  this 
fact.    It  follows  that  in  those  binary  alloys 
where    a    definite   intermetallio    compound    Is 
formed,  over  a  considerable  range  of  compositidn 
on  either  side  of  this  compound  the  alloys  are 
usually  so  brittle  that  they  cannot  be  used  for 
any  technical  purpose ;  this  removes  the  greater  I 
part  of  the  ranges  of  most  binary  systems  from  I 


all  practical  usefulness,  and  in  fact  it  is  found 
that  industrially  useful  alloys  rarely  contain 
much  more  than  15  p.c.  of  sumtances  other  than 
the  predominating  metal.  The  only  real  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  to  be  found  in  the  alloys  of 
zinc  with  such  metals  as  copper  and  aluminium  ; 
apparently  the  addition  of  zinc  can  be  pushed 
much  further  without  producing  serious  orittle- 
ness  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  metal,  and 
industrially  useful  alloys  containing  over  40  p.c. 
of  zinc  are  well  known.  The  alloys  of  lead  and 
tin  furnish  another  example,  but  in  their  case 
practical  utility  does  not  depend  upon  mechanical 
strength ;  similarly  in  certain  anti- friction  or 
bearing  metals  large  proportions  of  added  ele- 
ments are  sometimes  emploved,  but  these  alloys 
are  intended  to  meet  special  requirements  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  brittleness  is  permissible. 

Probably  the  most  widely  used  of  all  non- 
ferrous  alloys  are  those  of  copper  and  zinc,  which 
include  the  whole  series  of  '  brasses,^  although  in 
manv  industrial  varieties  of  bra.ss  other  metals 
besides  copper  and  zinc  are  met  with  in  varying 
proportions.  It  should  perhaps  be  mentitmed 
here  that  a  considerable  degree  of  confusion  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  terms  '  brass  '  and 
*  bronze '  which  have  been  used  very  loosely 
or  even  indiscriminately.  The  matter  has, 
however,  been  dealt  with  by  a  Nomenclature 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Metals,  in  whose 
Report  (Joum.  Inst.  Metals,  1914,  i.  45-55) 
these  terms  have  been  authoritatively  defined. 
'  Brass,*  used  alone,  denotes  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper  in  which  copper  prepondertites  ;  '  bronze ' 
similarly  denotes  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  in 
which  copper  preponderates,  while  the  presence 
of  a  third  metal  in  the  alloy  is  to  be  indicated  by 
a  prefix  such  as  '  tin-brass '  or  *  phosphor-bronze/ 

The  equilibrium  diagram  of  the  zinc-copper 
alloys,  as  worked  out  by  Shepherd  (Copper-Zinc 
Alloys,  E.  S.  Shepherd,  J.  Phys.  Chem.  1904,  8, 
421),   and   modified   in   accordance   with   the 


Fig.  18. 


work  of  Carpenter  and  Edwards  (Copper-Zino 
Alloys,  H.  C.  U.  Carpenter  and  C.  A.  Edwards, 
Joum.  Inst.  Metals,  v.  1911),  is  given  in  Fig.  18. 
In  this  diagram  each  of  the  six  Greek  letters 
indicates  a  definite  phase ;  according  to  Shep- 
herd these  are  all  solid  solutions,  but  it  appears 
probable  that  each  of  these  solid  solutions  owes 
its  separate  existence  to  some  definite  compound 
associated  with  it — there  is  some  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  two  compounds  CU|Zn  and 
Cu,Zn,.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the 
whole  of  this  diagram  in  detail,  since  the  indus- 
trially important  alloys  consist  either  of  pure 
a,  or  a  n>ixture  of  a  and  j9,  and  in  special  cases  of 
either  pare  poroifi  with ^p|^y ;  in  aooordanoo 
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with  what  has  been  stated  above  in  general 
terms,  the  fi  phase  is  decidedly  harder  and 
stronger,  but  also  much  more  brittle  than  the 
a  phase,  while  the  y  phase  is  very  brittle,  and 
at  the  same  time  weaker  than  the  fi  body.  As 
indicated  by  the  diagram,  alloys  containing  up  to 
37  p.c.  of  zinc,' when  solidified  and  in  equilibrium, 
consist  of  the  pure  a  phase ;  this  is  a  ductile 
body  whose  characteristics  closely  resemble  those 
of  copper  itself,  but  with  increasing  zinc-content 
the  strength  increases  while  the  ductility  di- 
minishes slightly.  The  micro-structure  of  these 
alloys  closely  resembles  that  of  copper ;  in  the 
cast  state  they  consist  of  the  usual  aggregate  of 
roughly  polygonal  crystals,  similar  to  those 
illustrated  in  Fig.  11,  Flate  L  ;  as  these  allovs, 
however,  consist  of  solid  solutions  of  considerable 
concentration,  they  show  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  dendritic  *  cores,*  as 
described  above.  In  brass  as  ordinarily  cast 
this  structure  is  very  prominent,  and  tends  to 
obliterate  the  ordinary  polygonal  structure  so 
far  as  to  suggest  to  the  observer,  at  first  sight, 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  truly  duplex  alloy. 
Annealing,  however,  entirely  removes  this 
appearance  from  the  micro-structure,  and  leaves 
the  alloys  perfectly  homogeneous ;  if  the 
annealing  has  been  accompanied  by  or  associated 
with  mechanical  work,  the  disappearance  of  the 
*  cores '  is  accomi>anied  by  the  formation  of 
numberless  *  twinned '  crystals  which  indicate 
their  presence  on  the  micrO'Sections  by  the 
appearance  of  crystals  with  rectilinear  edges  and 
crossed,  by  on&or  more  parallel  bands  showing  a 
distinct  orientation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  Plate  J. 
These  structures,  it  may  be  added,  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  a  body  met  with  in  other 
alloys  of  copper,  such  as  those  with  tin,  alumi- 
nium, manganese,  &c.,  although  in  each  class 
of  alloys  the  range  of  e^stence  of  the  a  phase 
may  be  widely  different — thus  in  the  copper- 
aluminium  series  the  range  of  the  pure  a  phase 
is  only  sliehtly  over  7  p.c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  equilibrium  diagram 
of  the  copper-zinc  series  the  region  of  the  pure 
a  phase  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  curved 
line  hjb^ ;  immediately  to  the  right  of  this  line 
lies  the  region  in  which  the  alloys  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  a  and  ^  phases.  If  we  consider 
the  cooling  from  fusion  of  an  alloy  containing, 
for  instance,  3i  p.c.  of  zinc,  we  see  that  it  will 
begin  to  solidify  at  a  temperature  of  about 
915°,  depositing  a  ci^stals  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  line  hjl)^  is  reached  at  about  880°. 
At  Uiat  temperature  the  remaining  liquid 
solidifies  in  the  form  of  fi  crystals,  which  fill  up 
the  interstices  between  the  previously  deposited 
a  crystals;  if  quenched  from  a  temperature 
just  below  this  line,  such  an  alloy  is  found  to 
exhibit  the  duplex  structure  of  a  and  fi  thus 
indicated.  On  further  cooling,  however,  the 
alloy  crosses  the  line  hj:>*  and  passes  from  the 
region  of  mixed  a  and  p  into  that  of  pure  a. 
If  time  enough  is  allowed  to  permit  of  the 
establishment  of  full  equilibrium,  the  whole  of 
the  p  present  in  the  alloy  will  be  transformed 
into  a  and  the  alloy  will  become  homogeneous  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  the  diagram  ; 
with  most  ordinary  rates  of  cooling,  however, 
this  transformation  is  not  completed,  and  the 
aUoy  retains  some  of  its  original  p  in  that  condi- 
tion, remaining  in  what  is  known  as  *m«ta- 


stable  equilibrium.'  In  such  a  case  the  tendency 
for  the  p  phase  to  underso  transformation  is 
alwavs  present,  but  it  is  held  permanently  in 
check  by  the  internal  resistance  of  the  metal  to 
such  rearrangements — ^this  resistance  being  very 
considerable  at  low  temperatures,  but  diminish- 
ing rapidly  when  the  temperature  is  raised.  All 
metals  and  alloys  in  which  a  transformation  or 
*  inversion  *  of  any  kind  has  been  prevented  by 
rapid  (or  insufficiently  slow)  cooling,  are  thus 
in  a  meta-stable  state,  and  the  attainment  of 
stable  equilibrium  only  requires  a  raising  of  the 
temperature.  Alloys  which  have  been  quenched 
are  usually  intentionally  thrown  into  a  meta- 
stable  condition.  In  the  present  case  it  follows 
that  the  rate  of  cooling,  in  the  first  instance,  or 
the  subsequent  application  of  heat,  as  in 
annealing,  will  make  a  very  great  difference  to 
the  character  of  the  alloy  and  to  all  its  physical 
and  mechanical  properties,  since  in  the  meta- 
stable  state  the  relatively  hard,  strong,  but 
brittle  p^  bodv  is  present,  while  in  the  annealed 
state  this  body  is  absent. 

To  the  right  of  the  line  hjb^  we  have  first  the 
region  of  a  and  j9,  and  then,  to  the  right  of  the 
line  5i&4,  the  region  of  pure  p,  while  beyond  that 
again  is  the  region  of  P-\-y.  The  industrially 
important  Muntz  metal,  containing  about  60  p.c. 
copper  and  40  p.c.  zinc,  lies  in  the  region  of 
a+jS,  and  accordingly  always  exhibits  a  very 
definite  duplex  structure  which  is  not  removed 
by  annealing,  in  this  respect  differing  from  a 
typical  brass  such  as  that  used  for  condenser 
tubes,  which  contains  70  p.c.  copper  and  30  p.c. 
zinc,  and  therefore  lies  in  the  region  of  pure  a. 
Study  of  the  curves  of  the  diagram  will  at  once 
show  that  the  alloys  containing  the  fi  body 
during  cooling  undergo  9  decomposition  on 
passing  through  the  temperature  of  the  line 
6^64  or  c^c^  respectively,  breaking  up  from  pure 
P  into  a  plus  por  p  plus  y  respectively.  These 
decompositions  are  also  readuy  prevented  by 
somewhat  rapid  cooling,  so  that  the  final  state 
of  the  alloys  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  rate 
at  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  cool  from 
fusion  or  from  subsequent  heating. 

Some  reference  is  required  to  the  horizontal 
line  in  this  diagram,  running  from  p  to  q  through 
the  entire  region  of  the  alloys  in  which  uie 
P  phase  occurs.  This  line  represents  a  series  of 
heat-evolutions,  which,  originally  observed  by 
Roberts-Austen  (Roberts-Austen,  Fourth  Re- 
port to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee  of  the 
Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  1897,  31-100),  have  been 
redetermined  by  Carpenter  and  Edwards  (H.  C. 
H.  Carpenter  and  C.  A.  Edwards,  Joum.  Inst. 
Metals,  V.  1911).  The  nature  of  the  change 
indicated  by  these  arrest-points  is  not  quite 
clearly  established;  the  authors  just  named 
suggest  the  interpretation  that  at  this  tempera- 
ture the  p  phase  undergoes  decomposition  into 
a  and  y,  and  they  quote  some  microscopical  and 
mechanical  evidence  in  support  of  this  view. 
There  are,  however,  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  explanation,  and  the  writer  prefers 
to  regard  the  change,  for  the  present,  as  a 
transformation  in  the  P  phase,  ana  this  view  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Hudson  on 
vanadium-brass  (Hudson,  Joum.  Inst.  Metals, 
1914,  1);  the  critical  points  in  question, 
however,  appear  to  be  of  some  importance  in  tho 
thermal  treatment^^ilf^^vjWWVlC 
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Before  leaving  the  metallography  of  the 
zinc-copper  alloys  the  effect  of  heat -treatment 
on  the  micro-structure  of  these  metals  must  be 
mentioned.  It  has  been  shown  that  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  crystals  of 
brass  which  have  previously  undergone  severe 
mechanical  distortion  underao  a  gradual  re- 
arrangement, resulting  in  the  K)rmation  of  larger 
crystals  of  normal  shape  (£.  Cohen,  Revue  g6n6ral 
des  Sciences,  Paris,  1910) ;  at  higher  temperatures 
this  recrystallisation  is  decidedly  rapid,  the  size 
of  the  resulting  crystals  depending  upon  both 
the  highest  temperature  reached  and  on  the 
duration  of  heating,  although  at  each  tempera- 
ture there  appears  to  be  a  limiting  size  of  crystal 
structure,  which  is  gradually  attained,  but  is 
not  exceeded  on  prolonged  heating  at  that 
temperature.  For  practical  purposes  the  scale 
of  crystal  structure  is  important,  because  it  is 
a  universal  law  in  metals  and  alloys  that 
increasing  size  of  crystals  brings  with  it  decrease 
in  strength  and  increase  in  brittleness  or 
fragility.  It  follows  that  in  brass,  as  in  most 
other  metals,  prolonged  heatins,  or  heating  to 
an  excessive  temperature,  tenoB  to  injure  the 
metal,  which  becomes  '  overheated,'  and  if  the 
heating  is  very  excessive,  may  become  *  burnt,' 
a  stage  where  the  injury  to  the  internal  structure 
has  become  so  severe  that  it  cannot  be  eradicated 
by  any  treatment  short  of  re-melting. 

The  influence  of  the  most  frequent  impurities 
on  brass  has  received  much  attention,  both 
from  the  mechanical  point  of  view  and  from  that 
of  the  effect  on  the  micro-structure.  A  very 
frequent,  and  in  many  respects  injurious,  im- 
purity is  lead.  This  metal  apparently  does 
not  remain  in  solid  solution  in  the  a  bodv  of  the 
oopper-zino  series,  and  in  all  ordinary  orasses, 
therefore,  appears  as  a  distinct  micro-constituent 
whose  presence  can  be  recognised*  in  the  form 
of  minute  dark  globules,  which  are  readily  seen 
before  the  specimen  is  etched,  when  present  to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  0*2  p.o.  When  the 
specimens  are  etched  in  the  more  usual  manner 
by  means  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  these  minute 
dark  specks  are  no  longer  very  conspicuous ;  on 
the  other  hand,  their  presence  can  b^  made  very 
obvious  by  etching  the  specimens  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  single 
drop,  and  immediately  washed  off  in  a  rapid 
current  of  water.  This  reagent  develops  a  more 
or  less  deep  and  irregular  .pit  in  the  surface  at 
the  spots  previously  occupied  by  lead  globules, 
and  tne  etched  specimen  accordingly  appears  to 
be  deeply  pitted.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  presence  of  lead — at  all  events  when  present 
in  quantities  exceeding  0*40  p.o. — ^tends  to 
proouce  *  pitting'  by  corrosion  of  the  brass 
around  the  lead  globules,  a  process  which  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  rapid  failure  of  such  objects 
as  condenser  tubes,  Ac.  The  method  of 
etching  a  polished  specimen  with  strong  nitric 
acid  mentioned  above  thus  furnishes  an  approxi- 
mate guide  to  the  probable  behaviour  of  such 
metal — a  brass  which  pits  deeply  under  such 
etching  is  likely  to  pit  rapidly  in  service.  It 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  these 
minute  lead  globules  are  not  the  only  impurities 
which  cause  pitting  under  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  minute  globules  of  oxide  behave  in 
the  same  manner,  although  their  appearance 
before  etching  U  different  u-om  that  of  the  lead 


particles.  It  has,  further,  been  shown  that  the 
i  presence  of  2  p.c.  of  lead  may  be  an  advantage 
j  in  condenser  tubes  from  the  point  of  view  of 

resistance  to  corrosion  (Second  Report  to  the 
'  Corrosion  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Metals, 
;  Joum.  Inst.  Metals,  1913,  ii.  13-118).    Lead  U 

also  intentionally  added  to  brass  when  specially 
,  good  machininff  properties  are  required. 
I       With  regard  to  other  impurities,  it  may  be 
I  stated  generally  that  the  less  injurious  or  non- 
,  injurious   ones  .  are   rarely   if   ever  visible   as 

distinct  constituents  imder  the  microscope ;  in 
'  fact,  the  question  whether  a  given  impurity  is 
I  injurious  or  not  is  very  largely  a  question  of 
I  whether  it  does  or  does  not  form  a  distinct 
;  micro-constituent.  Thus  arsenic  (in  small 
,  amounts),  nickel,  silver,  &c.,  all  remain  in  solid 
;  solution  in  the  a  body — some  of  these,  indeed, 

as  well  as  manganese  and  tin  and  iron  are 

deliberately  added  to  certain  *  special '  brasses 

in  order  to  obtain  valuable  ternary  alloys.  The 
,  constitution  of  these  ternary  alloys  has  not  yet 
I  been  studied  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  to 
'  discuss  their  metallography  in  detail,  although 
I  much  work  has  been  done  on  them  {see  L. 
I  Guillet,  AUiages  M^talliques,  oh.  x.). 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  constitute  one 

of  the  most  complex  of  the  binary  series,  but 


their  constitution  has  been  exhaustively  studied 
and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  diagram 
reproduced  in  Fig.  19.  Space  does  not  permit 
of  a  full  description  and  discussion  of  this 
diagram  (Heycock  and  Neville,  Phil.  Trans.  1903, 
202,  A,  1 ;  Giolitti  and  Tavanti,  Gazz.  ohim.  ital. 
1908, 38,  ii.  209  ;  Shepherd  and  Blough,  J.  Phys. 
Chem.  1906,  10,  630 ;  J.  L.  Haughton  (Joum. 
Inst,  of  Metals,  1916,  xiii.  1,  222-248),  and 
attention  must  again  be  confined  to  that  end  of 
the  series  which  embraces  the  industrially  useful 
alloys,  which,  with  the  exception  of  *  speculum 
metal,'  contain  less  than  14  p.c.  of  tin. 

The  industriallv  most  important  allojrs  are 
included  among  those  which  begin  to  solidify 
along  the  branch  ab  of  the  liquidus;  these 
alloys  besin  to  solidify  by  the  deposition  of 
crystals  of  the  a  body,  which  is  a  simple  solid 
solution  of  tin  in  copper.  These  alloys  which 
contain  more  copper  than  the  concentration 
indicated  by  the  abscissa  of  the  point  h^  (about 
92  p.c.  of  copper)  completely  solidify  in  the 
a  form  and  undergo  no  further  changes  on 
cooling  to  the  ordinary  temperature.  This 
a  body  of  the  tin-copper  series  is,  it  may  be 
remarked,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the 
corresponding  body  of  .  the  zinc-copper  and 
aluminium -copper  serie^,'^'i?r.  ^)ik\3ugn  ductile 
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body  of  gradually  increasing  strength  and 
hardness  as  the  proportion  of  the  added  element 
is  increased;  there  is,  however,  a  marked 
difiference  between  the  three  series  as  regards 
the  relative  influence  of  various  proportions  of 
the  added  element — the  concentration  of  the 
point  corresponding  to  &|  in  Fig.  19  being  in  the 
zinc-copper  series  approximatelv  70  p.c.  of 
copper.  This  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  efifect  of  7  or  8  p.c.  of  tin  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  30  p.c.  of  zinc.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  relatively  feeble  action  of  zinc  is  met 
with  in  other  alloys  of  this  metal. 

Alloys  still  belonging  to  the  group  represented 
by  the  Une  ab,  but  containing  more  than  about 
8  p.c.  of  tin,  do  not  solidify  completely  until 
they  reach  the  temperature  of  the  line  biba 
(just  below  SOO''),  and  at  that  temperature  the 
remaining  liquid  solidifies  in  the  form  of  the 
p  constituent.  In  the  field  66i&,c«  the  alloys 
thus  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  phases 
a  and  p,  but  if  they  are  cooled  sufficiently  dowly, 


the  P  body  disappears  entirely.  In  the  case  of 
alloys  lying  between  92  and  87  p.c.  of  copper,  the 
cooling  alloy  crosses  the'  line  bib^t  wnich  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  corresponding  line  bj)^ 
of  the  zinc-copper  diagram ;  on  crossing  this 
line  the  p  body  disappears  and  the  alloys  again 
consist  entirely  of  cu  Since  in  these  as  in  all 
similar  alloys,  the  P  body  is  much  more  brittle 
than  the  a,  this  transformation  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  alloys. 
A  still  more  important  change  takes  place  in  the 
alloys  containing  rather  less  t^an  87  p.c.  of 
copper ;  in  these,  along  the  line  b^c^  the  p  body 
is  transformed  into  the  S  phase,  and  this  phase  is 
considerably  harder  and  very  much  more  brittle 
than  the  B  phase.  When  these  alloys  are 
slowly  cooled  in  the  ordinary  course,  these 
transformations  occur  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  the  resulting  structure  shows  a  mixture  of 
transformed  and  unchanged  constituents,  while 
the  mechanical  properties  are  also  intermediate. 
By  quenching  the  alloys  containing  less  than 
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87  p.c.  of  copper  from  a  temperature  just  above 
the  line  b^o^^  however,  the  ^=^S  change  can 
be  entirely  prevented,  yety  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  strength  and  ductility  of  the  alloys. 
Tin-copper  alloys  to  which  other  metals  or 
metalloids  have  been  added  include  a  number  of 
important  *"  special  bronzes,'  many  of  which  are 
known  under  trade  names.  Among  the  special 
bronzes,  the  class  of  alloys  known  as  *  phosphor 
bronze '  are  perhaps  the  most  important  The 
addition  of  phosphorus  to  copper-tin  alloys  is 
usually  made  in  the  form  of  either  phosphor- 
copper  or  phosphor-tin  alloys  previously  pre- 
pajred.  The  quantity  of  phosphorus  introduced 
varies  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
alloy  is  intended.  In  a  sreat  many  cases  the 
object  of  adding  the  phosphorus  is  simply  to  free 
the  metal  from  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  apt  to 
occur  in  ordinary  bronze  in  the  form  of  small 
angular  crystals  the  presence  of  which  reduces  the 
strength  and  ductility  of  the  alloy.  Phosphorus 
thus  added  merely  as  a  de- oxidising  agent  passes 
almost  completely  into  the  slag,  and  mere  traces 


are  found  in  the  resulting  '  phosphor  bronze.' 
In  other  cases  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  phosphorus,  probably  in  the  form  of 
the  hard  and  brittle  compound  Cu^P  in  the 
resulting  alloy,  in  order  to  increase  its  hardness 
and  to  give  it  the  special  properties  desired  in  a 
bearing  metal — propertied  which  are  obtained  by 
alloys  consisting  of  crystals  of  a  hard  brittle  con- 
stituent embedded  in  a  soft  and  comparatively 
plastic  matrix.  The  constitution  of  the  copper- tin 
phosphorus  alloys  has  been  studied  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  original  paper 
of  Hudson  and  Law  (Hudson  and  Law,  A  Contri- 
bution to  the  Study  of  Phosphor- Bronze,  Joum. 
Inst.  Metals,  iii.  1910,  1, 161)  for  further  details. 

The  alloys  of  copper  with  aluminium  (alumi- 
nium bronzes)  can  only  be  very  briefly  considered 
here.  The  equilibrium  dia^um,  as  given  by 
Carpenter  and  Edwards  (Carpenter  and  Edwards, 
Eighth  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee 
of  th&^nst.  Mech.  Eng.  1906),  is  reproduced  in 
Fiff.  20.    Again,  industrially  useful  alloys  are 

ly  found  near  the  extreme  ends  of  the  teriesy 
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but  in  this  case  the  light  alloys  of  aluminium 
containing  up  to  12  p.c.  of  copper  are  of  import- 
ance, as  well  as  the  heavy  alloys  rich  in  copper 
(89  p.o.  copper  and  over).  The  remarkable 
properties  of  these  alloys  and  of  others  directly 
derived  from  them  have  been  closely  studied 
(Carpenter  and  Edwards,  Eighth  Report  to 
the  Alloys  Research  Committee  of  the  Inst. 
Mech.  £ng.  1906 ;  Rosenhain  and  Lantsbeny, 
Ninth  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee 
of  the  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  1910).  From  the  point 
of  view  of  constitution  and  micro-structure,  the* 
copper-aluminium  series  is  closely  related  to 
thiO  copper-zino  and  oopper-tin  series.  Near  the 
copper  end  of  the  series  we  have  again  an 
a  body  consisting  of  a  solid  solution  of  alumi- 
nium in  copper  and  gradually  increasing  in 
strength  ana  hardness  with  increasing  content 
of  aluminium,  but  with  the  important  difference 
that  the  degree  of  combined  strength  and  duc- 
tility obtainable  by  the  aid  of  aluminium  is  much 
greater  than  that  found  in  either  of  the  two  other 
series  named.  An  additional  property  of  very 
great  value  is  the  high  resistance  of  these  alloys 
to  corrosion.  In  the  oopper-aluminium  series  we 
again  have  a  p  body,  which  is  hard  and  compara- 
tively brittle,  while  groat  brittleness,  rendering 
the  alloys  industrially  useless,  appears  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  third  phase  of  the  series. 

The  micro-structures  of  aU  the  copper  alloys 
which  have  been  described  above  are  very 
similar.  Those  alloys  which  consist  of  the 
a  constituent  alone  show  a  structure  closely 
resembling  that  of  pure  copper,  already  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  brass  in  Figs.  11  and  12, 
Plate  I.  Where  the  B  phase  is  present,  etching 
usually  does  not  reveal  the  crystal  boundaries  of 
the  a  phase  at  all,  the  B  constituent  being 
merely  darkened  and  erodea.  A  typical  example 
from  the  aluminium-copper  series  is  given  in 
Fig.  21,  Plate  II.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  scale  of  this  micro-structure  will  depend,  in 
any  given  alloy,  upon  the  heat  treatment  which 
the  metal  his  received;  prolonged  heating, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  produces  a 
coarse  structure,  and  tnis  coarsening  of  the 
micro-structure  is  accompanied  by  a  degradation 
of  the  mechanical  properties. 

The  alloys  of  aluminium  have  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  importance  which  later 
developments  tend  to  increase.  Only  a  few 
of  the  most  important  ones  can  be  discussed 
here.  The  alloys  of  aluminium  with  copper  have 
already  been  mentioned;  their  constitution  is 
represented  by  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
diagram  of  F^.  20.  It  has  been  found  that 
aluminium  possesses  a  small,  but  not  definitely 
ascertained  power  of  dissolving  copper  in  the 
solid  state ;  at  concentrations  above  6  p.c, 
however,  the  copper  forms  a  eutectic  alloy  with 
aluminium,  the  copper  being  present  in  this 
eutectic  in  the  form  of  the  definite  compound 
CuAlf,  which — like  almost  all  inter-metallic 
compounds — is  a  hard  and  brittle  body.  Alloys 
of  aluminium  containing  as  much  as  3  and  4  p.c. 
of  copper  contain  small  quantities  of  this  eutectic, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  are  harder  and 
stronger,  but  also  far  less  ductile  than  pure 
aluminium.  When  the  copper  content  exceeds 
4  p.o.  the  degree  of  brittleness  becomes  too  great 
for  many  purposes,  and  the  alloys  can  no  longer 
be  rolled  into  ben  or  sheets,  even  when  hot. 


i  The  alloys  of  aluminium  with  manganese 
have  not  been  studied  sufficiently  for  the  con- 

I  struction  of  a  complete  equilibrium  diagram, 
but  sufficient  ia  known  of  their  constitution  to 

I  state  that  in  the  alloys  near  the  aluminium  end 
of  the  series,  manganese  is  present  in  the  form 
of  the  hard,  brittle  compound  AlgMn,  and 
additions  of  more  than  2  p.c.  appear  to  be  in- 
jurious. Alloys  containing  from  30  to  60  p.o. 
of  manganese  have  the  curious  property  of  dis- 
integrating spontaneously ;  a  cast  ingot  of  such 
an  alloy,  whilst  hard  and  sound  when  first 
solidified,  breaks  down  spontaneously  into  a  fine 
crystalline  powder,  in  some  cases  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  This  process  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  considerable  oxidation*  and  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  a  polymozphic  change  of  the 
compound  AlgMn.  Similar  spontaneous  dis- 
integration occurs  in  certain  other  alloys  of 
aluminium,  notably  those  of  iron,  but  in  certain 
oases  this  change  is  permanently  inhibited  if 
an  ingot  of  the  alloy*  is  forged  or  otherwise 
worked  soon  after  easting.  Certain  other,  more 
complex,  alloys  of  aluminium  exhibit  a  process 
of  spontaneous  change  leadioA  to  gradual- 
weakening  in  the  course  of  several  years,  so  that 
aluminium  alloys  should  only  be  employed  alter 
a  careful  study  of  the  properties  of  this  particular 
combination  in  question.  As  regards  manv  of 
the  better-known  alloys  of  alunrininm»  suoh  as 
those  with  copper,  copper-manganese,  and  sine, 
this  study  has  already  oeen  earned  out,  so  that 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  materials. 

The  structure  and  constitution  of  ternary 
alloys  of  aluminium  with  both  copper  and 
manganese  has  been  studied  (Rosenhain  and 
Lantsberry,  Ninth  Report  to  the  Alloys  Researoh 
Committee  of  the  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  1910),  but 
the  matter  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  An 
interesting  development  from  the  allovB  of  this 
group  is  represented  by  the  material  known  as 
"Duralumin,"  a  patented  alloy  of  aluminium  with 
copper,  manganese,  and  a  small  amount  (about 
i  p.c.)  of  magnesium.  Treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner  this  alloy  is  very  similar  in  properties 
to  the  simple  aluminium-copper  aUovs,  but  after 
heating  to  a  definite  temperature  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  400""  the  alloy  undergoes  an 
ageing  process  occupying  8-10  hours,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  increases  nearly  100  p.o.  in 
strength  and  hardness  without  a  corresponding 
loss  of  ductility.  The  metallographic  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
arrived  at. 

The  alloys  of  aluminium  with  zinc,  and 
derivatives  of  these  alloys,  have  received 
much  attention  (Rosenhain  and  Arohbutt, 
Aluminium-Zinc  Alloys,  v,  supra).  The  equi- 
librium diagram  of  the  aluminium-zinc  series 
is  given  in  Fig.  22.  Owin^  to  the  fact  that 
zinc  is  soluble  in  solid  alummium  up  to  a  con- 
siderable concentration  (exceeding  40  p.o.)  a 
considerable  range  of  these  alloys  is  industrially 
useful,  and  even  the  more  brittle  members  of 
this  series  may  be  of  practical  utility  as  casting 
alloys  on  account  of  their  comparative  lightness 
and    cheapness.    The    liquidus    curve    of    the 

!  aluminium-zinc  series  is  given  by  the  line  aboo 

j  (Fig.  22).    Along  ab  a  solid  solution  of  zino  in 

,  aluminium  begins  to  crystallise;  up  to  about 
40  p.c.  of  zinc  the  solidification  is  completed  in 

1  this   form   (the   y   phase)   along   the   carved 
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solidos  A&j.  The  break  in  the  liquidos  at  b, 
however,  indicates  that  beyond  this  point  the 
liquid  alloys  deposit  a  new  phase  (fi),  which  is 
probably  the  definite  compound  Al,Zn, ;  along 
the  line  ^Jfi  this  compound  is  formed  by  a 
reaction  between  the  solid  y  phase  already 
present  and  the  residual  liquid  ;  since  the  soUd 
crystals  become  encased  in  sheaths  of  the 
compound,  the  completion  of  this  reaction  is 
very  slow,  and  in  fact  only  takes  place 
when  the  alloys  are  annealed  for  several  hours 
at  a  temperature  just  below  that  of  the  line  b&|. 
At  the  point  6,  the  alloy  possesses  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compound,  and  the  whole  of  the  solid 
solution  reacts  with  the  whole  of  the  residual 
liquid  to  form  the  compound-;  to  the  right  of 
&(  there  is  an  excess  of  the  original  solid  solution, 
and  this  forms  an  unbroken  series  of  solid  solu- 
tions with  the  compound — i.e.  the  compound  and 
aluminium  are  mutually  soluble  in  all  propor- 
tions. To  the  left  of  the  point  b^  there  is  an 
excess  of  liquid,  and  this  solidifies  as  the  eutectic 
of  zinc  and  the  compound  along  the  line  diCi. 
The  compound  (fi)  is,  however,  again  decom- 
posed— throughout  the  entire  range  of 
its  existence,  even  in  the  state  of  solid 
solution — on  reaching  the  temperature  of 
the  line  sfo  (256^),  when  it  breaks  up 
into  its  constituents,  viz.  the  a  and  y 
phases,  which  are  simply  saturated  solid 
solutions  of  aluminium  in  zinc  and  vice 
versd.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
decomposition,  however,  is  that  the  two 
products  arrange  themselves  in  the  form 
of  fine  laminsB  closely  resembling  the 
typical  structure  of  a  eutectic  alloy,  but 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  This  phe- 
nomenon presents  a  striking  analogy  to 
the  formation  of  *pearlite'  in  steel  (v. 
infra),  and  is  of  importance  because  of 
its  rarity.  How  far  this  decomposition 
occurs  in  those  alloys  of  most  indus- 
trial importance  (viz.  those  containing 
less  than  30  p.c.  of  zinc)  is  not  yet 
definitely  known,  but  it  is.  probable 
that  the  phenomena  in  question  affect 
the  behaviour  of  these  alloys  on  heating  and 
cooling. 

Iron  and  Steel.  The  iron-carbon  system  is, 
from  the  metaUographic  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  complex  groups  of  alloys ;  although  a 
range  of  only  5  or  6  p.c.  of  carbon-content  is 
to  be  studied,  since  allovs  richer  in  carbon  cannot 
at  present  be  prepared,  and  although  probably 
a  larger  amount  of  investigation  hlu  been 
expended  on  these  alloys  than  on  any  other 
system,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  metallo- 
graphy is  as  well  understood  as  that  of  such 
allovs  as  copper-zinc  or  copper-tin.  The  reason 
probably  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  studying  the 
constitution  of  these  aUoys  at  high  temperatures 
— <lifficulties  which  are  due  to  the  rapiditv 
with  which  they  undergo  oxidation  at  high 
temperatures,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  many 
of  them  undergo  transformations  on  cooling 
through  certain  temperatures.  Quenching  such 
alloys  fails  to  maintain  them  entirely  in  the  con- 
dition which  it  is  desired  to  study,  and  a  series  of 
complex  transition  products  are  accordingly 
met  with,  which  vary  in  character  according  to 
the  exact  circumstances,  and  have  consequently 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.    The  metallo- 


graphy of  the  iron-carbon  series  will  be  de- 
scribed from  the  standpoint  of  the  so-called 
*  allotropic  theory,'  which  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally accepted,  but  it  is  desirable  to  mention 
the  fact  that  somewhat  divergent  views  are 
held  in  some  quarters;  these  divergences, 
however,  affect  only  the  interpretation  and 
not  the  actual  facts  of  iron  and  steel  metallo- 
graphy. 

The  equilibrium  diaffram  of  the  iron-carbon 
series,  somewhat  modined  from  that  originally 
drawn  up  by  Roozeboom  (Roberts- Austen,  Fifth 
Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Ck>mmittee  of  the 
Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  1890;  Roozeboom,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.  1900,  34,  437;  Goerens, 
Erstarrungs  und  Erkattungsvorgauge  bei  Eisen- 
kohlenstofflegienmgen  HaUe,  1907;  Carpenter 
and  Keeling,  Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1904, 1) 
is  shown  in  Fig.  23.  It  should  be  remarked  at 
once,  however,  that  this  diagram  represents 
what  is  not  in  reality  a  diagram  of  completely 
stable  conditions ;  the  stable  equilibria  are 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  later,  but  the  meta-stable 
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equilibria  represented  by  the  full  lines  occur 
with  such  persistence,  especially  in  the  alloys 
containing  less  than  2  p.c.  of  carbon,  that  they 
are  of  greater  interest  and  importance  than  the 
conditions  of  true  stability,  wnich  are  met  with 
in  practice  only  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  and  pig 
irons  generally. 

The  liquidus  curve  of  the  iron-carbon  alloys, 
within  the  limits  open  to  investigation,  consists 
of  two  branches,  ab  and  Bc,  the  former  repre- 
senting the  commencement  of  solidification  of  a 
soUd  solution  of  carbon  or  of  iron  carbide  in 
iron  ;  the  branch  bc  as  drawn  in  Fig.  23  repre- 
sents the  solidification  of  carbide  of  iron  (or 
*  cementite').'  This  branch  of  the  curve 
probably  tends  to  a  definite  maximum  at  a  con- 
centration corresponding  to  the  formula  Fe,C, 
but  this  portion  of  the  curve  cannot  be  pursued 
up  to  that  point,  principally  because  with  these 
high  concentrations  of  carbon  the  stable  system, 
in  which  iron  carbide  or  cementite  has  no  place, 
tends  to  predominate,  and  the  liquidus  curve 
becomes  that  representing  the  separation  of 
graphite  according  to  the  dotted  line  b'c'.  Along 
the  line  b^BCi  the  eutectic  of  the  solid  solution 
(ab)  and  of  cementite  (o)  separates,  while  the 
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curved  solidus  line  a6i  represents  the  completion 
of  solidification  of  the  luloys  containing  up  to 
2*2  p.o.  of  carbon.  The  position  of  this  line  has 
been  determined  by  Gutowsky  by  means  of 
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quenching  experiments  (Gutowsky,  Metallurgie, 
1909,  6,  5X2),  and  it  is  of  considerable  practical 
importance  since  it  indicates  a  superior  limit 
above  which  steel  may  not  be  heated  without 
permanent  injury  due  to  ^  burning ' — steel 
which  has  been  heated  to  the  point  of  incipient 
fusion  (t.e.  above  the  line  a6|)  appears  to  be 
permanently  spoilt  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  unfit 
for  any  use  except  re-melting.  It  may  be 
added  that  even  at  considerably  lower  tempera- 
tures steel  ma^  be  rendered  weak  and  brittle, 
but  if  the  injury  has  not  gone  too  far  the 
quality  of  the  metal  can  be  restored  by  suitable 
treatment. 

To  understand  the  lower  portion  of  the 
diagram  of  Fig.  23,  t.e.  the  portion  comprising 
the  lines  db,  Bb^,  wq,  and  hbj,  we  must  first 
consider  the  transformations  undergone  by  pure 
iron  in  cooling  from  a  temperature  above  900® 
down  to  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
cooling-curve  of  electrolytic  iron  nearly  free 
from  impurities  is  shown  in  Fig.  24.  At  or  near 
the  temperature  of  900®  there  is  the  first 
arrest-point  in  the  cooling-curve;  then  the 
cooling  proceeds 
regularly  aown  to 
a  temperature  of 
750®  (point  Fin  Fig. 
23),  where  there  is 
a  second  arrest  - 
point  which  some- 
times exhibits  a 
double  peak ;  if 
even  a  trace  of  car- 
bon is  present  there 
is  a  third  very 
slight  arrest-point 
at  or  about  700®, 
and  after  that  the 
iron  cools  normally. 
The  interpretation 
to  be  placed  on 
these  arrest-points 
is  that  at  the  tem- 
peratures in  ques- 
tion the  iron  undergoes  a  transformation  or 
rearrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms,  which 
liberates  a  considerable  quantity  of  latent  heat, 
thus  producing  the  arrest  of  cooling.  These 
tnuisfonnations  or  atomic  rearrangements  are 
analogous  to  similar  phenomena  observed  in 
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I  such  elements  as  sulphur,  selenium,    &c.,  and 
,  are  described  as  '  allotropic  '  transformations. 
<  In  the  case  of  iron,  the  form  which  is  stable — ^in 
I  pure  iron — at  temperatures  above  900®  is  called 
I  Y  iron,  and  the  arrest-point  which  indicates  the 
I  transformation  of  y  iron  is  called  Ar,  on  cooling 
and  Ac,  on  heating  (Osmond,  Joum.  Iron  and 
I  .Steel  Inst.  1890,  1).    The  form  of  iron  which 
I  exists  between  this  arrest-point  and  the  next 
I  (Ar,-Ac,)  is  called  p  iron,  while  the  form  which 
I  exists  below  Ar^,  down  to  the  ordinaiy  tempera- 
i  ture,  is  called  a  iron.    No  marked  difference  in 
.  crystalline  form  has  as  yet  been  demonstrated 
between  the  three  allotropic  modifications  of 
'  iron,    but   the   point  Ac,   coincides  with   the 
disappearance  of  magnetic  permeability  on  heat- 
ing and  Ar,  with  its  re-appearance  on  cooling,  so 
that  p  and  y  iron  are  generally  regarded  as  being 
non-magneuc.    It  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
transition  of  nearly  pure  iron  from  the  a  into 
the  j6  form  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  but 
definite  increase  in  hardness  and  tensile  strength, 
while  a  strongly-marked  and  sudden  increase  in 
strength  occurs  when  the  iron  passes  into  the 
y  state  (Rosenhain  and  Humfrey,  The  Crystalline  ^ 
Structure  of  Iron  at  High  Temperatures,  Proc. 
Rov.    Soc.    1910;     Rosenhain   and   Humfrey, 
Joum.  Iron  &  Steel  Inst.  1913,  L  219-271),  and 
it  is  also  known  that  the  allotropic  transforma- 
tions are  accompanied  by  sudden  changes  in 
volume.    It  further  follows  from  the  equiliorium 
diagram  of  Fig.  23  that  while  y  iron  can  hold 
carbon  or  carbide  of  iron  in  sohd  solution  to  a 
considerable  extent,  both  )S  and  a  iron  have  little 
or  no  power  of  dissolving  carbon  or  carbide  of 
iron. 

The  area  adb&i  of  the  diagram  of  Fig.  23 
thus  represents  a  reffion  in  which  the  alloys 
consist  of  a  solid  solution  of  carbon  or  more 
probably  carbide  of  iron  in  y  iron.  On  cooling, 
this  sohd  solution  behaves  very  much  like  a 
liquid  solution  of  two  metals;  along  the  line 
'  DO  crystals  of  ^  iron  are  deposited,  leaving  the 
I  solid  solution  richer  in  carlx>n ;  along  the  line 
'  GB  this  process  is  continued  except  that  the 
crystals  which  separate  are  now  a  iron ;  along 
the  line  Bb^,  on  the  other  hand,  crvstcJs  of 
cementite  (carbide  of  iron)  are  deposited,  leaving 
the  residual  solid  solution  poorer  in  carbon  than 
it  previously  had  been.  If  we  follow  the  cooling 
of  a  steel  containing  from  0  to  about  0*45  p.c. 
carbon,  we  find  it  passing  first  through  the 
line  DO,  and  then  commencing  to  deposit 
crystals  of  fi  iron;  these  crystals  increase  in 
quantity  until  the  line  fq  is  crossed,  when  the 
whole  of  the  fi  iron  is  transformed  into  a  iron, 
and  the  quantity  of  this  a  iron  now  continues 
to  increase,  the  carbon  becoming  more  and  more 
concentrated  in  the  residual  solid  solution.  This 
concentration  continues  in  such  a  way  that  at 
any  instant  if  a  horizontal  line  bo  drawn  repre- 
senting the  temperature  of  the  alloy,  then  the 
abscissa  of  the  point  where  this  line  crosses  the 
line  DOB  indicates  the  concentration  of  the  resi- 
dual solid  solution.  Accordingly,  when  the 
steel  has  reached  the  temperature  of  the  line 
HBJ,  the  residual  soUd  solution  has  at  the  same 
time  reached  both  the  concentration  and  the 
temperature  of  the  point  b.  This  point,  and, 
I  indeed,  the  whole  line  hbj,  corresponds  closely 
to  the  outoctic  line  of  a  simple  system  of  eutccti- 
ferous  alloy,  such  as  the  line  db  of  Fig.  4.    At 
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the  temperature  of  the  line  hisj  the  remaining 
y  iron  of  the  residual  solid  solution  undergoes 
transformation  into  a  iron,  and  rejects  the 
carbide  which  it  held  in  solution  up  to  that 
temperature;  the  result  is  that  the  residual 
solid  solution  breaks  up  into  two  phases,  viz.  I 
a  iron  and  cementite,  giving  rise  to  a  regular 
laminated  euteotio-like  stnicture,  which  is  , 
called  a  *  euteotoid.'  The  micro-constituent  I 
corresponding  to  this  decomposition  is  called 
*  pearUt-e,*  from  the  pearly  app^rance  which  its 
laminated  character  gives  it  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  illumination.  The  a  iron,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  has  previously  separated,  is  known 
micrographically  as  *  ferrite,'  since  it  is  practi- 
cally pure  iron.  The  microscopical  appearance 
of  pure  ferrite  has  already  been  illustrated  in 
Figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  I. ;  Fig.  25,  Plate  U.  shows 
the  structure  of  a  very  mild  steel,  containing 
about  0*15  p.c.  carbon  and  consisting  of  ferrite 
(light)  and  pearlite  (dark).  Fig.  26,  Plate  II. 
shows  the  *  eutectoid  *  structure  of  pearlite  more 
highly  magnified. 

Alloys  lying  between  the  concentrations  of 
points  B  (0*9  p.c.  G),  and  6j  (2  p.c.  C)  undergo 
a  somewhat  similar  series  of  changes,  but 
here  it  is  oementite  which  separates  out  at 
all  temperatures  below  the  line  b&i,  while  the 
residual  solid  solution  is  lowered  in  carbon 
content  until  the  temperature  of  the  line  ej,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  point  s  are  again  simul- 
taneously rciached.  The  alloys  of  this  group 
accordingly  consist,  when  slowly  cooled,  of 
crystals  of  cementite  embedded  in  the  eutectoid 
pearlite. 

Alloys  lying  to  the  right  of  the  point  6^,  so 
far  as  they  follow  the  equilibria  of  the  oementite 
system  at  all,  oonsist,  immediately  below  the 
Ime  B&i,  of  crystals  of  the  solid  solution  of 
cementite  in  y  iron  embedded  in  a  true  euteotic 
of  cementite  and  solid  solution.  The  subsequent 
behaviour  of  these  alloys  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
grouD  just  previously  described,  the  soUd  solu- 
tion oehaves  exactly  like  that  of  an  alloy  having 
the  concentration  Oj,  the  additional  cementite 
remaining  unchanged  throughout.  After  slow 
cooling  through  the  line  SJ  these  alloys  consist 
of  t\^o  kinds  of  cementite,  viz.  that  derived  from 
the  original  euteotic  soUdifioation  and  that 
deposited  by  the  solid  solution  during  cooling, 
the  latter  being  embedded  in  pearlite. 

The  constitution  of  the  iron-carbon  alloys  at 
high  temperatures,  as  indicated  by  the  equili- 
brium diagram,  is  of  special  importance,  owing 
to  the  wide  use  in  the  arts  and  mdustries  of  the 
process  of  hardening  steel  by  quenching.  It  has 
alreadv  been  explained  that  the  effect  of 
quenching  is  to  inhibit  the  occurrence  of  those 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  metal  in  the 
course  of  normally  slow  cooling  ;  this  inhibition 
may  be  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  quenching  process  employed.  A 
very  rapid  cooling,  as  by  quenching  m  water  or 
even  in  iced  brine,  prevents  the  transformations 
more  completely  than  more  moderate  rates  of 
cooling  caused  by  plunging  the  hot  steel  into 
oil  or  mercury  (Benedicks,  tfoum.  Iron  and  Steel 
Inst.  1908,  ii.  152). 

The  iron-carbon  alloys  in  the  region  adob&j 
of  the  diagram  consist,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  of  a  homogeneous  solid  solution  of 
carbide  of  iron  in  y  iron.    This  solid  solution. 


so  far  as  it  is  known  in  micro-sections,  has 
received  the  name  of  *  austenite.'  In  the  case 
of  certain  alloy  steels  containing  considerable 
proportions  of  such  elements  as  nickel  or 
manganese,  this  austenite  solid  solution  remains 
stable  down  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  or 
may  be  retained  by  moderate  quenching.  In 
pure  carbon  steels  it  is  never  preserved  un- 
changed by  quenching,  but  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  etching  steel  surfaces  at  a  temperature 
of  over  1100**  by  means  of  hydrogen  chloride 
acting  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (Baykoff, 
R^vue  de  M^tallurgie,  1910).  In  quenched 
carbon  steels,  austenite  is  oiUy  met  with  if  tthe 
carbon  content  is  over  1  p.c.,  the  quenching 
temperature  over  1000°,  and  the  quenching  a 
vigorous  one.  Even  then  the  austenite  is  always 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  transition  products 
which  are  intermediate  between  the  unaltered 
solid  solution  (austenite)  and  the  normal  final 
decomposition  product,  pearlite.  Among  these 
transition  products,  three  definite  stages  are 
observed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  constituent 
known  as  *  martensite.*  This  always  accom- 
panies austenite  in  severely  quenched  carbon 
steels,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  jagged  areas 
showing  a  minute  structure  of  fine  interlacing 
needles  or  laminee,  generally  crossing  at  angles 
approaching  60^.  ^  example  of  the  austenite- 
martensite  structure  of  severely  quenched  carbon 
steels  is  shown  in  Fig.  27,  Plate  II.  In  the  case 
of  steels  of  lower  carTOn  content,  this  constituent, 
martensite,  may  appear  entirely  without  auste- 
nite, and  it  may  occupy  the  entire  area  of  the 
specimen.  A  photograph  of  a  typical  martensite 
structure  is  shown  in  Fis.  28,  Plate  II.  This  con- 
stituent is  the  hardest  body  met  with  in  carbon 
steels  ;  it  is  distinctly  harder  than  austenite,  but 
while  austenite  appears  to  be  non-magnetic,  mar- 
tensite is  distinctly  magnetic,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
this  constituent  to  which  the  large  coercive  force 
of  hardened  steel  is  due.  The  nature  of  martensite 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  a  rational  view 
appears  to  be  that  the  acioular  structure  arises 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  austenite 
along  the  cleavage  pjanes  of  its  crystals,  the 
whole  process,  however,  being  complicated  by 
the  changes  in  volume  which  accompany  the 
allotropic  transformations  of  iron. 

The  y  iron  of  austenite  tends,  on  cooling, 
to  undergo  transformation  into  a  iron.  In  the 
course  of  this  transformation  the  iron  probably 
passes  through  the  ^  condition,  even  when  the 
composition  of  the  steel  is  such  that  the  B  iron 
would  have  no  range  of  stable  existence  during 
slow  cooling.  As  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  ^  iron  is  harder  than  a  iron,  the  view  has 
been  widely  held  that  the  hardness  of  martensite, 
«.6.  of  hardened  steel,  is  due  to  the  retention 
in  it  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  meta-stable, 
hard  fi  iron.  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  magnetic  properties  of  hardened  steel  on  this 
theory  was  met  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  non- 
magnetic properties  of  ^  iron  above  Ac,  are  the 
result,  not  of  any  inherent  non-magnetic  quality 
of  )3  iron,  but  arise  from  a  laige  temperature- 
coefficient  of  magnetic  properties  in  this  form 
of  iron — so  that,  retained  forcibly  down  to  the 
ordinary  temperature,  )3  iron  might  prove  to  be 
sufficiently  magnetic  to  account  for  the  relatively 
low  permeability  met  with  in  hardened  steel. 
As  simpler  explanations  have  been  put  forward. 
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however,  the  *  p  iron '  theory  of  hardening  in 
steel  has  lost  ground  yery  considerably  in  recent 
years. 

The  simplest  and  most  logical  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  hardening  in  quenched 
9teel  is  based  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  *  amorphous  theory '  of  metals.  This 
theory  is  based  on  the  hypothesis,  first  put 
forward  by  Beilby  (Beilby,  numerous  papers; 
su  The  Hard  and  Soft  State  in  Solids,  Faraday 
Soc.  June,  1904,  and  same  title,  Joum.  Inst. 
Metals,  1911,  2  [vi.])  that  metols,  while  ordinarily 
crystalline,  may  under  certain  conditions  exist 
in  a  non-crystalline  or  amorphous  state  in  which 
their  properties  resemble  those  of  hard,  brittle 
vitreous  Dodies  such  as  glass  or  fused  silica. 
(For  a  full  statement  of  the  theory,  see  Rosenhain, 
Metals,  Crystalline  and  Amorphous,  Engineering, 
Sept.  1913.)  Such  amorphous  metal  never 
exists  in  considerable  masses,  but  is  formed  as 
the  result  of  mechanical  disturbance  of  crystal- 
line arrangement  {see  below)  or  remains  as  a 
very  thin  residual  layer  where  adjacent  growing 
crystals  meet,  acting — ^in  the  latter  case— as  an 
inter-crystalline  cement  holding  the  crystals 
together.  The  strength  and  hardness  of  this 
cementing  layer  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in 
pure  metals  the  crystal  junctions  are  stronger 
than  the  crystals  themselves,  so  that  the  metal 
becomes  stronger,  and  harder  the  greater  the 
number  of  junctions,  i.e,  the  smaller  the  scale  of 
the  crystal  structure.  In  the  extreme  case, 
where  the  crystals  themselves  are  little  more  than 
incipient  nuclei,  we  should  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  junction  area  and — according  to  the 
amorphous  theory — ^the  largest  amount  of  hard, 
amorphous  metal,  so  that  the  metal  would 
attain  its  maximum  hardness  in  that  condition. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  condition  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  during  the  quenching  of  steel. 
The  transformation  from  y  iron  to  a  iron  takes 
place,  during  slow  cooling,  by  the  development 
of  a  number  of  small  a  crystals  which  grow 
larger  and  absorb  more  and  more  of  the  y  iron. 
When  cooling  becomes  very  rapid,  however, 
there  is  no  time  for  the  growth  of  these  a  crystals, 
and  in  these  circumstiuices  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  a  nuclei  would  come  into  existence, 
but  each  would  remain  little  more  than  a 
nucleus,  surrounded  bv  its  layer  of  amorphous 
cement.  The  fullest  hardness  would  thus  be 
attained  if  the  rate  of  cooling  and  other  con- 
ditions were  such  that  the  whole  volume  of  the 
steel  was  finally  occupied  by  these  minute  or 
incipient  a  crystals  merely  separated  from  one 
another  by  films  of  amorphous  metal.  In  any 
actual  case,  however,  the  size  of  the  developed 
a  crystals,  and  the  number  of  nuclei  formed, 
would  vary  even  in  different  parts  of  a  sinsle 
original  y  cnrstal,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  acicuTar 
structure  of  martensite,  which  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  the  crystalline  planes  of  the  austenite 
from  which  it  is  derived.  On  this  theory,  the 
hardness  of  quenched  steel  is  ascribed  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
amorphous  metal,  thus  correlating  the  hardness 
obtained  by  quenching  with  the  hardness  pro- 
duced by  plastic  deformation  ('cold  work') 
and  with  the  hardness  of  such  substances  as 
fflass.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  quench - 
hardened  and  work-hardened  metals  are  softened 
by  tempering  and  annealing,  and  that  when 


hardness  of  either  kind  is  extreme  it  is  liable  to 
undergo  sUght  changes  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  ('ageing*).  Finally,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  magnetic  properties  of 
hardened  steel  are  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
'  amorphous  *  theory ;  the  nuclear  crystals  of 
a  iron  are  the  seat  of  permeability  and  '  reman- 
enoe,*  while  the  high  coercive  force  or  magnetic 
hardness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magnetic 
atoms  (or  molecules)  of  a  iron  lie  tightly  em- 
bedded in  the  hard  and  unyielding  amorphous 
cement  which  hinders  re-arrangement  of  any 
kind,  whether  under  the  action  of  mechanical 
forces  (hardness)  or  under  the  action  of  magnetic 
forces  ('  coercivity '). 

Even  if  we  may  regard  the  amorphous 
theory  as  adequately  explauing  the  phenomenon 
of  hardening  in  quenched  steel,  other  factors 
undoubtedly  play  an  important  part.  Thus, 
the  volume-changes  which  are  known  to  accom- 
pany the  transformations  of  iron  from  the 
y  to  the  a  state  produce  powerful  internal 
stresses  in  quenched  steel,  which  frequently 
lead  to  distressing  failures  in  the  shape  of 
*  hardening  cracks  or,  in  less  severe  cases,  to 
distortion.  These  internal  stresses  may  play  a 
part  in  the  hardening  process,  although  this 
part  is  probably  confined  to  facilitating  the 
production  or  retention  of  amorphous  metal. 
Thus  Carpenter  and  Edwards  (Carpenter  and 
Edwards,  The  Hardening  of  Metals,  Joum.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst.  1914,  i.  138-191)  ascribe  the 
hardness  of  quenched  steel  to  the  presence  of 
amorphous  iron,  but  consider  that  this  is  formed 
as  the  result  of  mechanical  deformation  by 
multiple  twinning  (see  below)  of  which  they 
believe  that  the  micro-structure  of  martensite 
bears  evidence.  McCance  (A.  McCance,  The 
Theory  of  Hardening,  Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst. 
1914,  1.  192-200)  goes  still  further  and  ascribes 
the  hardness  of  steel,  without  reference  to 
amorphous  metal,  to  a  state  of  *  inter-strain ' 
set  up  within  the  material  by  quenching. 

It  is  further  evident  that  carbon  must  play  a 
vitally  important  part  in  the  whole  phenomena 
of  hardening  since  they  do  not  occur  to  any  very 
considerable  extent  in  the  absence  of  that 
element. 

Carbon  is  said  to  act  as  a  species  of  '  brake  * 
on  the  allotropic  transformations,  and  the  neture 
of  its  action  may  be  understood  when  it  is  co.n- 
sidered  that  the  transformation  of  pure  iron 
from  one  allotropic  form  to  another  merely 
involves  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  within 
the  crystal  While  the  y  iron  contains  dissolved 
carbide  of  iron,  however,  the  allotropic  change 
of  the  iron  involves  the  expulsion  of  the  carbide 
from  solution,  and,  for  completion,  its  rejection 
from  the  crystals  of  iron.  This  rejection 
involves  a  transfer  of  the  carbide  molecules 
across  distances  which  are  very  large  compared 
with  molecular  dimensions,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  such  a  transfer  occupies 
time,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  more  or  less 
readily  inhibited  by  the  action  of  quenching. 

In  the  case  of  martensite  the  rejection  of  the 
carbide  from  its  state  of  solution  in  the  y  iron 
of  the  austenite  has  only  just  begun,  and  the 
carbide  probably  exists  in  a  separated  form 
only  on  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  original 
y  iron  crystals.  When  the  rate  of  cooling  has 
been  somewhat  slower,  however,  the  rejection 
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of  the  carbide,  as  well  as  the  allotropic  trans- 
formation of  the  iron  itself,  are  allowed  to  go 
somewhat  further,  and  as  a  result  a  further 
transition  product  is  found  in  the  micro- 
sections,  llus  is  the  dark-etching  body  known 
as  *  troostite,*  found  in  oil-hardened  steels,  and 
particularly  in  those  quenched  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  thermal  transformation.  In  this 
constituent  the  rejection  of  the  carbide  is 
practically  complete,  but  the  carbide  is  in  a 
state  of  extremely  fine  division,  according  to 
some  views,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  *  colloidal 
solution '  or  suspension  in  the  iron  (Benedicks, 
Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1905,  ii.  352,  and 
1908,  ii  217).  In  troostite  it  appears  probable 
that  while  some  y  iron  is  still  present  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  hard  amorphous  iron  is 
present  as  cement  surrounding  the  minute 
a  crystals,  yet  these  crystals  have  had  time  to 
grow  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  result  that 
steel  containing  troostite  is  distinctly  softer 
than  that  consisting  entirely  of  miotensite. 
When  the  quenching  or  tempering  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  whole  of  the  y  iron  has  just  disappeared, 
the  proportion  of  troostite  would  attain  its 
maximum,  this  beins  the  state  of  tempered  steel 
called  *  osmondite,*  by  Heyn  (Heyn  and  Bauer, 
Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1909,  L  109).  Further 
tempering,  or  still  slower  cooling,  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  a  further  transition  product, 
which  is  not  very  sharply  differentiated  from 
troostite  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  pearlite 
on  the  other.  This  is  known  as  '  sorbite.'  Here 
almost  the  whole  of  the  iron  has  reached  the 
a  stage,  and  the  carbide  has  begun  to  segregate 
into  masses  which  are  at  first  too  minute  to  be 
seen  under  the  microscope;  but  with  further 
tempering,  or  less  vigorous  cooling,  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  carbide  reaches  the  point  where  it 
can  be  resolved  under  the  microscope  into 
granular  or  laminated  pearlite.  Steel  containing 
sorbite  is  not  really  hard  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
although  it  possesses  distinctly  greater  hardness 
and  tensile  strength  than  the  same  steel  in  the 
pearlitio  state.  Bail  and  other  comparatively 
low-carbon  steel  is  sometimes  so  treated  as  to 
render  the  carbonaceous  constituent  sorbitic, 
and  in  this  condition  the  steel  exhibits  specially 
valuable  physical  properties. 

The  hardening  of  steel  may  be  summarised 
metallographically  as  follows : — 

(Martensite  or 

i-martensite. 

Tempered  steal  -^^^t,^^^^, 

'Sto'^^  *"}=S-bite. 

A  large  and  increasingly  important  class  of 
alloys  are  those  produced  by  the  addition  of 
various  metals,  such  as  nickel,  chromium, 
manganese,  and  the  rare  metals  such  as  vana- 
dium, tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  others,  to  iron 
and  to  certain  grades  of  steel.  The  metallo- 
graphy of  these  steels  is,  however,  so  complex 
that  it  cannot  be  described  here.  Broadly 
speaking,  these  *  special  *  steels  may  be  divided 
into  four  large  classes,  the  class  to  which  any 
particular  steel  belongs  being  dependent  upon 
the  total  proportion  of  alloyed  elements  present. 


FuUy   hardened   ateel={M«^t:., 


The  first  class  of  the  special  steels  are  those 
containing  relatively  small  proportions  of 
the  added  elements ;  these  possess  a  simple 
structure  of  ferrite  and  pearlite,  very  similar  to 
that  of  pure  carbon  steels,  aJthoush  differing 
in  minor  details ;  their  mechanical  properties 
are  frequently  markedly  superior,  and  notably 
those  containing  nickel,  chromium,  and  vana- 
dium are  finding  much  technical  application. 
The  great  value  of  the  nickel  and  nickel-chrome 
steels  of  this  type  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  heat- 
treatment,  such  as  quenching  in  oil  from  such 
a  temperature  as  820°C.  followed  by  tempering 
at  or  near  600°C.  they  attain  excellent  physical 
properties  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  carbon 
ste^  This  is  partly  due  to  the  action  of 
nickel  and  chromium  in  not  only  lowering  the 
critical  points  of  the  steel,  but  in  retarding  the 
rate  at  which  the  steel  undergoes  its  trans- 
formations. This  makes  it  possible  to  *  quench  ' 
satisfactorily  with  less  risk  of  fracture  and  to 
obtain  good  results  from  heat-treatment  even 
in  large  masses  of  steel  which  can  never  be  made 
to  cool  very  rapidly.  The  second  class  of  the 
alloy  steels  show  a  structure  resembling  that  of- 
martensite ;  they  are  hard  and  practically  un- 
workable, but  their  existence  is  utUised  in  certain 
special  cases,  as  in  the  production  of  case- 
hardened  objects  without  quenching  in  the 
cementation  of  certain  grades  of  nickel  steel 
The  third  class  of  alloy  steels  are  those  containing 
still  larger  proportions  of  alloyed  elements,  as, 
for  example,  a  nickel  steel  containing  about 
25  p.c.  of  nickel  They  exhibit  a  simple  poly- 
hedral structure,  which  is  that  of  austenite,  but 
in  this  case  the  solid  solution  contains  the  alloyed 
elements  as  well  as  the  y  iron  and  carbon.  These 
steels  are  non- magnetic,  and  possess  remarkable 
mechanical  properties,  notably  a  high  degree  of 
ductility  combined  with  great  ten^  strength. 
In  some  cases,  however,  they  possess  the  peculiar 
property  of  being  converted  into  steels  of  the 
previous  class  (martensitic)  by  mechanical  work ; 
such  a  steel,  when  first  cut  by  a  saw,  for  instance, 
is  quite  soft,  but  it  rapidly  hardens  under  the 
tool,  until  it  can  no  longer  be  out  at  all.  This 
property  is,  however,  confined  to  steels  lying 
near  the  border-line  of  the  two  classes.  A 
further  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  alloyed 
elements  brings  the  steel  into  the  fourth  class, 
in  which  the  presence  of  a  carbide  of  the  alloyed 
element  can  be  detected  in  the  micro-structure. 
For  most  general  purposes  such  steels  are  useless, 
but  certain  of  them  are  extremdy  valuable  for 
use  as  high-speed  cutting  tools.  This  highly  im- 
portant type  of  alloy  steels  cannot,  however,  be 
discussed  in  detail  here.  It  can  only  be  men- 
tioned that  while  in  ordinary  carbon  steels  the 
temperature  required  for  tempering,  and  there- 
fore softening  the  steel  is  as  low  as  400%  these 
special  steels  can  be  made  to  withstand  tempera- 
tures as  high  as  a  dull  red  heat  without  losing 
their  hardness ;  they  are  thereby  enabled  to 
maintain  their  cutting  edee  at  speeds  which 
render  the  tools  almost  red  hot.  The  manner  in 
which  the  presence  of  the  alloyed  elements  effects 
this  behaviour  can  be  approximately  understood 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  critical  points  (rf 
an  ordinary  carbon  steel  are  to  some  extent 
displaced,  according  to  the  temperature  to 
which  the  steel  has  last  been  heated.  The 
presence  of  an  alloyed  element  not  only  itself 
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displaces  the  normal  position  of  the  critical 
points — ^in  the  case  of  nickel  steels,  for  example, 
extending  the  range  of  stable  existence  of  y  iron 
down  to  the  ordmary  temperature — but  the 
alloyed  element  also  increases  the  extent  to 
which  the  critical  points  can  be  displaced  by 
heat  treatment.  In  the  case  of  high-speed  tool 
steels  it  is  found  that  by  heating  the  steel  to  a 
temperature  of  1200**  or  higher  (a  white  heat), 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  in  a  current  of  air,  the 
critical  point  on  next  heating  is  raised  to  so  high 
a  temperature  that  a  dull  red-heat  does  not 
a£Fect  the  *  temper  *  of  the  steeL 

The  micro-structure  of  steel  has  so  far  been 
described  as  the  result  of  either  '  normally  slow 
cooling '  or  of  quenching.     For  the  steels  con- 
taining higher  proportions  of  carbon  this  classi- 
fication is  practically  sufficient,  but  for  the  class 
of  *  mild  *  steels  containing  up  to  0*70  p.c.  of 
carbon  the  effects  of  quenching  need  scarcely  be 
considered,  except  in  the  case  of  the  '  sorbitic  * 
steel  mentioned  above.     On  the  other  hand,  for 
these  steels  the  temperature  and  duration  of 
annealing,    and   the    application   of   work    by 
rolling,  pressing,  or  forging  is  of  vital  imxtortance, 
both  to  the  micro-structure  and  to  the  mechanical 
behaviour    of     the     material.    Metallographic 
methods  have  cleared  up  the  greater  part  of  this 
field,  but  only  general  results  can  be  mentioned. 
Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  fact  that 
coarse  and  well-defined  micro-structures  imply 
undesirable  mechanical  properties,  especially  as 
regards  behaviour  to  shock,  while  a  fine,  close 
structure    offers    the    best    prospect    of    good 
quality  in  the  metal.    It  is,  however,  a  universal 
tendency  of  crystals  forming  an  aggregate  such 
as  iron  or  steel,  to  grow ;    %,t,  certain  of  the 
constituent  crystals  of  the  aggregate  tend  to 
increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    In    the   case   of   such   comparatively 
*  refractory '  metals  as  iron  or  steel,  this,  growth 
of  crystals  is  n»/,  or  exceedingly  slow  at  oMinary 
temperatures,    although    in   the   case    of  ]ea(l  ' 
(Ewing  and  Rosenhain,  The  Crystalline  Structure  > 
of  Metals,  second  paper,  Phil.  Trans.  A,  fOOO)  ' 
and  brass  («ee  L.  Guillet,  AUiages  M^talliques, 
ch.  X.),  such  growth  takes  place  measurably  even  j 
without  the  application  of  heat.     When  iron  or 
steel  is  heated,  however,  the  tendency  for  crystal  \ 
growth  rapidly  asserts  itself,  and,  indeed,  it  is  , 
to  this  process  of  growth,  or  of  '  re-crystallisa-  I 
tion,'  that  we  owe  the  power  of  annealing  or  | 
softening  metal  which  has  been  rendered  hard  , 
and  brittle  by  the  application  of  cold  work.     In  ' 
the  case  of  steel,  when  the  temperature  of  the  ' 
upper  critical  point  is  passed  (on  heating)  the  ' 
transformation  occurs  at  a  number  of  centres 
which  behave  as  centres  of  crystallisation,  and  a  l 
new  sjTstem  of  crystals  begins  to  grow  from  each  { 
of  these  centres,  although  to  some  extent  the  ' 
new  set  of  crystals  tends  to  follow  the  outlines 
of  those  previously  in  existence.    With  rising  * 
temperature  the  rate  of  crystal  growth  increases, 
and  the  ultimate  size  of  structure  attained  is  thus  I 
a  function  of  both  the  time  of  heating  and  of  | 
the  temperature  attained.    When  steel  which  i 
has  been  thus  heated  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  | 
although  there  is  a  distinct  tendency,  for  re- 
arrangement to  occur  on  passing  through  the  | 
critical  points,  yet  the  coarse  structure  is  very  ' 
apt  to  persist,  and  if  the  heating  has  been  canied  , 
too  far  we  have  a  coarse,  weak  structure  typical 


of  *  overheated  *  steel. .  To  some  extent  this 
coarse  structure  may  be  removed  by  heatins  the 
steel  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  just  aoove 
the  upper  critical  point,  and  then  cooling  it  sopae- 
what  rapidly  through  the  critical  point  down  to 
the  ordinary  temperature.  A  more  effective 
method,  however,  consists  in  exposing  the  steel 
to  hot  working  (rolling,  forging,  &c.).  This 
process  deforms  the  existing  crystals  in  a  manner 
described  below,  and  these  deformed  crystals 
are  unstable,  t.e.  crystal  growth  starts  afresh 
in  them,  and  can  no  longer  follow  the  previous 
outlines ;  the  result  is  an  entirely  new  and  much 
more  minute  system  of  crystals.  The  exact 
analogue  of  this  process  has  been  watched,  in  the 
case  of  lead,  taking  place  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

For  the  mere  removal  of  the  hardening 
effects  of  *  cold  work  *  annealing  temperatures 
between  fiOO^'G.  and  700°C.  are  frequently  used, 
particularly  as  these  are  found  to  leave  the  steel 
softer  than  higher  annealing  temperatures. 
The  use  of  these  temperatures,  however,  entails 
serious  disadvantages.  The  very  soft  state  of 
the  steel  when  thus  annealed  is  due  to  a  very 
low  elastic  limit  which — in  very  low  carbon 
steels — approximates  to  that  of  annealed  pure 
iron.  The  reason  is  that  annealing  in  the  tem- 
perature range  just  below  the  critical  point,  Ac, 
has  the  effect  of  allowing  the  lamella)  of  cementite 
which  exist  in  the  pearlile  to  separate  and  to 
form  small  granules  or  globules,  which — on 
prolonged  annealing — coalesce  into  larger  glob- 
ules. In  this  form,  divorced  from  its  former 
close  union  with  the  ferrite,  the  cementite  can 
no  longer  exert  its  stiffening  and  strengthening 
effect  on  the  surrounding  ferrite,  and  the  steel  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  iron  in  which  globules 
of  cementite  are  uselessly  embedded.  Such 
over -softened  steel  can,  however,  readily  be 
brought  into  a  very  satisfactory  condition  by 
*  normalising  *  it,  t.e.  heating  to  900°C.  followed 
by  cooling  in  air. 

Another  class  of  phenomenon  sometimes 
occurs  in  very  mild  steel  when  annealed  at  these 
low  temperatures  after  mechanical  deformation 
("cold  work').  This  is  known  as  *  grain 
growth '  («ee  Sauveur,  Note  on  the  Crystalline 
Growth  of  Ferrite  below  its  Thermal  Critical 
Range.  Proc.  of  the  International  Ass.  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  Sixth  Congress,  1912,  ii. ;  Chappell, 
Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1914,  i.  460; 
Rosenhain  and  Hanson,  (Joum  Iron  and  Steel 
Inst.  1918,  L  313).  It  consists  in  a  very  rapid 
development  of  large,  coarse  ferrite  crystals. 
This  development  occurs  most  freely  in  ferrite 
free  from  all  carbon,  as  it  exists  in  pure  iron  or  in 
steel  containing  little  or  no  carbon.  Even  in 
steels  containing  as  much  as  0*3  p.c.  of  carbon, 
however,  bands  or  '  ghosts  *  are  often  found  in 
which  no  carbon  is  present,  and  in  these  grain- 
growth  of  a  dangerous  kind  may  occur.  Here 
also  the  evil  can  be  completely  cured  by 
normalising  at  900'*C. 

Cast  Iron,  Pig  Iron.  The  equilibrium  diagram 
and  constitution  of  iron-carbon  alloys  has  so  far 
been  discussed  only  in  reference  to  alloys  con- 
taining less  than  2  p.c.  of  carbon,  and  usually 
known  under  the  name  of  *  steeL*  The  alloys 
richer  in  carbon  must  now  be  dealt  with  ;  these 
are  met  with  industrially  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
variety  of  cast  and  ipii59iD5,%toUU»Mt^ 
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remembered  that  while  the  better  kinds  of  steel 
consist  essentially  of  almost  pure  iron -carbon 
alloys,  the  cast  and  pig  irons  generally  contain 
VMT  considerable    proportions    of    impurities, 
such  as  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.     In 
addition,  a  large  number  of  these  higher-carbon 
alloys  differ  essentially  from  steel  by  containing 
carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite.  The  equilibrium 
diagram  of  the  iron-carbon  system  given  in  Fig. 
23  represents,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
what  is  in  reality  a  meta-stable  condition  of  the 
iron-carbon  system  ;  if  sufficient  time  at  a  suit- 
able temperature  be  allowed  it  is  probable  that 
carbide  of  iron   would  decompose  completely 
into  iron  and  graphite.    Apparently   it  is  also 
possible  for  free  carbon  (graphite)  to    separate 
as  primary  crystals  from  the  molten  iron-carbon 
alloys  containing  over  4*3  p.c.  of  carbon.    If  it 
is  true — as  seems  probable — that  in  the  liquid 
alloys  the  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  form    of 
only  slightly  dissociated  carbide,  then  in  these 
high-carbon  alloys  the  carbide  (oementite)  in 
certain  conditions,  and  notably  in  the  presence 
of  silicon  and  in  the  absence  of  manganese,  is 
liable  to  undergo  decomposition  at  a  temperature 
near  that  of  incipient  solidification,  one  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  being  graphite,  which 
thus  appears  as  a  solid  phase  in  the  shape  of 
crystals    separating    from    the    liquid.      The 
equilibrium  diagram  of  this  ultimately  stable 
system  (Fig.  23,  dotted  lines)  thus  contains  the 
liquidus  branch  corresponding  to  the  separation 
of  the  y  iron  solid  solution,  but  this  is  carried 
to  a  eutectic  point  differing  slightly  from  the 
y  iron-cementite  eutectic,  and  corresponding  to 
a  y  iron-graphite  eutectic ;   below  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  eutectic  the  alloys  are  completely 
solid,   and  to   the   left   of    the  eutectic-point 
(B)  consist  of  y  iron  embedded  in  the  graphite 
eutectic,  while  to  the  right  of  the  point  B  they 
should    consist   of    primary   graphite   crystals 
embedded  in  the  eutectic;    owing  to  the  low 
density  of  the  graphite,  however,  this  substance 
does  not  remain  embedded  in  the  liquid  metal 
from  which  it  is  separated,  but  floats  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  *  kish.'    On  further  cooling 
the  behaviour  of  these  alloys  should  theoretically 
lead  to  the  complete  decomposition  of  all  the 
oementite,    including    that    contained    in    the 
V  iron  solid  solution,  but  the  exact  circumstances 
in  which  such  decomposition  occurs  are  not 
fully  ascertained.    The  lower  part  of  the  dotted- 
line  diagram  of  Fig.  23  has  not,  therefore,  been 
filled  in. 

In  practice  certain  varieties  of  cast  and  pig 
iron  tend  to  follow  the  system  of  solidification 
just  indicated,  but  they  rarely,  if  ever,  do  so 
completely ;  whilst,  if  the  rate  of  cooling  is  rapid, 
and  especially  if  the  iron  contains  little  silicon 
and  much  manganese,  the  decomposition  of  the 
cementite  is  more  or  less  completely  prevented, 
and  the  iron  cools  with  the  formation  of  little 
or  no  graphite,  forming  what  is  known  as  '  white 
iron ' ;  iron  which  contains  much  graphite 
and  little  cementite  is  known  as  '  grey,'  whilst 
intermediate  varieties  are  known  as  '  mottled.' 

Microscopically,  all  varieties  of  iron  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  above,  be  regarded  as 
mixtures  of  steel  with  a  certain  amount  of 
graphite.  The  *  steel '  portion  will  have  the 
characteristic  structure  of  an  iron-carbon  alloy 
whose  carbon  content  corresponds  to  the  amount 


of  *  combined '  carbon,  /.c.  of  undecomposed 
cementite,  present  in  the  iron.  Thus  an  iron 
containing,  for  instance,  0*5  p.c.  of  combined 
carbon,  together  with  3  p.c.  of  graphite  (total 
carbon  3 '5  p.c),  will  show  a  structure  of  ferrite 
and  pearlite  corresponding  to  that  of  a  0*5  p.c. 
carbon  steel,  together  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  graphite.  A  typical  example  of  the 
micro-structure  of  a  *  grey  '  iron  of  this  type  is 
shown  in  Fig.  29,  Plate  II.,  but  the  presence  of 
Impurities,  particularly  of  phosphorus,  very 
materially  affects  the  appearance  of  such  micro- 
structures,  since  the  phosphorus  forms,  with  the 
iron,  a  definite  compound  Fe,P,  and  this  com- 
pound forms  with  the  iron  a  well-defined  and 
characteristic  eutectic,  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  pearlite  under  the  microscope.  This  phos- 
phide eutectic  can,  however,  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  pearlite  by  exposing  the  specimen 
to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  which  causes  a 
slight  surface  oxidation,  and  in  consequence  a 
differential  tinting  of  the  various  constituenta. 

Increasing  total  carbon-content,  with  con- 
stant amount  of  combined  carbon,  merely 
causes  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gra- 
phite found  in  the  micro-sections ;  an  in- 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  combined  carbon, 
however,  causes  the  *  steel '  portion  of  the 
iron  to  move  up  the  carbon -scale,  first  pro- 
ducing an  increase  of  the  amount  of  pearlite, 
and  finally  the  appearance  of  cementite  in  place 
of  ferrite.  In  the  case  of  *  white  '  irons  produced 
by  chilling  high-carbon  cast  iron,  the  graphite 
disappears  entirely,  and  the  resulting  micro- 
structure  consists  entirely  of  cementite  and 
pearlite,  together  with  the  constituents  due  to 
impurities.  As  regards  mechanical  properties, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  plates  of 
graphite,  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
*  steel '  matrix,  largely  reduces  the  strength  of 
the  material  as  compared  with  a  steel  of  equal 
combined  carbon ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  iron 
will  be  '  soft '  or  '  hard,'  according  to  the  micro- 
structure  of  the  *  steel '  matrix,  an  iron  con- 
taining ferrite  and  pearlite  will  be  much  softer 
and  less  brittle  than  an  iron  containing  oementite 
and  pearlite.  These  latter  constituents  are 
responsible  for  the  great  hardness  of  *  chill  * 
iron  castings. 

For  certain  purposes  castings  are  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  deprived  of  their  graphite 
content  more  or  less  completelv  by  a  process 
known  as  the  production  of '  malleable  *  castings. 
This  process  consists  in  heating  or  annealing  the 
castings  for  a  considerable  time,  generally  while 
packed  in  an  oxidising  material,  such  as  iron 
oxide.  To  a  considerable  extent  decarburisation 
occurs,  while  much  of  the  combined  carbon  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  very  finely  divided 
graphite  known  as  *  temper  carbon.'  The 
softening  effect  of  the  process  depends  partly 
upon  the  actual  removal  of  carbon  by  oxidation 
and  partly  upon  the  effect  produced  by  prolonged 
heating  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  grajpmte 
which  remains  in  the  metal.  While  in  ordinary 
castings  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  plates  and 
veins,  in  '  malleable '  castings  it  is  found  in 
small  nodules  and  patches  which  do  not  affect 
the  strength  and  ductility  of  the  material  to 
anything  like  so  great  an  extent. 

A  converse  process,  for  producing  surface 
hardness  in  articles  made  oldti^iKizr  mild  steei 
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18  that  known  as  *  case  hardening.*  In  this 
process  the  iron  or  steel  is  heated  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter, 
preferably  also  containing  nitrogenous  matter. 
The  iron  takes  up  carbon  and  forms  a  hard 
external  layer  rich  in  carbon,  which,  therefore, 
has  the  power  of  being  hardened  by  quenching. 
Micro-sections  of  case-hardened  articles  readily 
show  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  hard  *  case,' 
and  the  structure  of  the  underlying  softer  and 
tougher  material. 

Deformation,  fraetare,  and  fatigue  In  metals. 
Aficroscopic  metallography  has  made  it  possible 
to  determine  the  mechanism  by  which  metals 
undergo  plastic- deformation,  and  incidentally  to 
explain  the  mode  of  fracture  under  tension, 
shook,  and  *  fatigue.*  It  has  already  been 
indicated  that  when  a  piece  of  metal  is  forced 
to  change  its  shape,  as  by  hammering,  rolling, 
pressing,  &c.,  the  component  crystals  of  the  metal 
also  undergo  a  corresponding  change  of  shape, 
although  subsequently  if  the  temperature  is 
high  enough  to  permit  of  sufficient  molecular 
mobility  in  the  particular  metal  in  question,  the 
crystals  tend  to  rearrange  themselves  into  more 
normally  shajied  forms.  If  a  bar  of  metal 
be  forcibly  stretched,  the  constituent  crystals 
will  be  found  to  be  stretched  also.  Thus  cold- 
rolled  iron  shows  the  structure  illustrated  in 
Fig.  30,  Plate  II.,  where  the  ferrite  crystals  are 
seen  to  be  lenticular  in  section  in  place  of  the 
normal  polyhedral  shape.  The  manner  in  which 
metallic  crystals  undergo  such  changes  of  shape 
becomes  evident  if  a  surface  of  a  specimen  of 
metal  is  prepared  for  microscopic  examination 
{i.e.  polished)  before  the  piece  of  metal  is  sub- 
jected to  the  change  of  shape.  The  crystals 
which,  before  deformation,  appeared  as  practi- 
cally featureless  polygonal  areas,  after  the 
application  of  the  strain,  are  seen  to  be  cross- 
hatched  by  systems  of  fine  lines.  In  the  case 
of  highly  plastic  metals,  such  as  lead  or  copper, 
the  lines  are  seen  to  be  characteristically  straight 
and  regular,  while  in  the  harder  metals,  such  as 
ironf  the  lines  appear  more  or  less  branched 
and  curved.  It  has  been  possible,  however, 
to  observe  the  formation  of  these  lines  in  iron 
at  high  temperatures  (up  to  11 00**)  (Rosenhain 
and  Humfrey,  The  Crystalline  Structure  of  Iron 
at  High  Temperatures,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1910), 
and  in  those  circumstances  they  are  as  straight 
and  regular  as  those  of  copper.  The  typical 
appearance  of  these  lines  is  shown  in  Fig.  31, 
Plate  II.  Their  nature  has  been  elucidated  by 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  including  the 
preparation  of  transverse  sections  of  specimens 
of  metal  upon  which  the  lines  had  previously 
been  developed.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  they  are  in  reality  minute  steps  in  the 
surface  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  crystal  have  slipped  over  one 
another  along  the  cleavage  or  ghding  planes  of 
the  crystal.  It  may  be  accepted  as  abundantly 
proved  that  the  polygonal  grains  seen  in  the 
micro-sections  of  metals  are  true  crystals, 
possessing  all  the  essential  features  of  crystals 
as  regards  the  regular  and  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituent  molecules,  although 
these  crystals  have  grown  together  into  an 
^SS^eS^te  without  allowing  the  individual 
members  to  develop  their  characteristic  external 
shape.    These     crystals,     however,     may     be 


regarded  as  built  up  of  minute  elements  or 
groups,  much  as  a  stack  of  bricks  is  built  up  of 
individual  bricks.  It  has  been  shown  (Swing 
and  Rosenhain,  The  Crystalline  Structure  of 
Metals,  Bakerian  Lecture,  Phil.  Trans.  A,  1899  ; 
Rosenhain,  Deforilnation  and  Fracture  in  Iron 
and  Steel,  Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1906,  I. ; 
Rosenhain  and  Humfrey,  The  Crystalline  Struc- 
ture of  Iron  at  High  Temperatures,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  1910)  that  these  crystal  *  bricks  *  or  units 
are  themselves  never  deformed  or  changed  in 
shape  (excepting  the  temporary  *  elastic  *  defor- 
mations which  are  left  out  of  consideration  here), 
and  that  the  crystals  which  are  built  up  of  these 
units  accommodate  themselves  to  changes  of 
shape  imposed  upon  them  by  allowing  the 
*  bricks  *  to  slide  over  one  another  along  at  least 
three  sets  of  gliding  planes.  Where  these  planes 
of  slip  reach  the  surface  of  a  crystal  forming 
part  of  the  previously  polished  face  of  the 
specimen,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a 
minute  step  in  the  surface,  and  the  short 
sloping  surface  of  such  a  step,  when  viewed 
by  *  normal  *  light,  appears  as  a  fine  dark  line. 
Illumination  by  oblique  light,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  the  lines  shining  brightly  against 
the  dark  background  whenever  the  short  slop- 
ing surfaces  are  turned  so  as  to  face  the  incident 
lignt.  On  account  of  their  mode  of  formation 
these  lines  have  been  called  *  slip  bands.* 

In  certain  metals,  notably  in  copper  and  its 
a  alloys,  and  also  in  lead  and  many  other 
plastic  metals  and  alloys,  the  process  of  deforma- 
tion by  slip  as  just  described  is  also  accompanied 
by  what  is  known  as  *  mechanical  twinning.*  In 
this  process  a  certain  portion  of  the  crystal,  in 
order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances 
created  by  the  application  of  plastic  strain, 
swings  over  into  an  entirely  new  orientation, 
which  is,  however,  definitely  related  by  crystallo- 
graphic  laws  to  the  orientation  of  the  parent 
crystal ;  this  process  usually  occurs  in  a  series 
of  parallel  bands.  The  presence  of  crystals 
showing  regular  alternating  bands  of  similar 
orientation  is  always  an  evidence  of  *  twinning,* 
and  since  twinned  crystals  rarely  occur  in  cast 
metals,  this  feature  is  generally  evidence  of  the 
application  of  work  to  the  specimen  in  which  it 
appears.  Where  deformation  by  slip  and  by 
mechanical  twinning  occur  together,  the  slip- 
bands  change  their  cUrection  on  passing  the  edge 
of  the  twinned  area,  and  a  stair-like  shajie  of 
the  bands  results. 

The  process  of  deformation  by  slip  obviously 
implies  that  the  metal  retains  its  truly  crystalline 
character  after  it  has  undergone  a  permanent 
change  of  shape,  and  it  is  found  that,  unless  the 
amount  of  deformation  has  been  very  large,  this 
is  actually  the  case. 

A  further  series  of  phenomena  must,  however, 
be  considered;  these  relate  to  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  crystal  at 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
surfaces  upon  which  slip  has  taken  place.  ^  It 
has  been  shown  that  when  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  metal  is  rubbed  or  polished  (Q.  T.  Beilby, 
The  Hard  and  Soft  State  in  Metals,  Phil.  Mag. 
1904 ;  G.  T.  Beilby,  Hurter  Memorial  Lecture, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  16,  1903),  some  of  the  mole- 
cules or  atoms  in  the  surface  layer  of  the  metal 
are  torn  away  from  their  crystalline  arrange- 
ment, and  are  left  upon  the  surface  in  a  state 
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of  relative  freedom,  which  allows  them  to  behave 
in  a  maimer  resembling  a  thin  film  of  viscous 
liquid.  It  is  by  the  spreading  out  of  such  a 
film  under  the  action  of  pressure  and  of  poUshing 
media,  that  polished  surfaces  are  formed.  The 
material  of  this  thin  surface  film,  however,  is  no 
longer  in  the  crystalline  condition ;  its  con- 
dition resembles  that  of  an  exceedingly  viscous 
liquid,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regard^  as  being 
truly  *  amorphous,*  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  this  amorphous  condition,  although  tem- 
porarily mobile,  the  material  is  much  harder 
and  also  much  more  brittle  than  the  same  sub- 
stance in  the  crystalline  state.  Now  in  the 
interior  of  the  crystals  of  a  metal  which  under- 
goes deformation  by  slip,  metal  surfaces  move 
over  one  another  under  very  considerable 
pressures,  and  it  follows  that  an  action  very 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  ufK>n  a  surface 
which  is  being  polished  will  take  place  on  everv 
gliding  plane;  i.e.  a  €hin  layer  of  atoms  will 
be  disturbed  from  their  normal  position  in  the 
crystalline  arrangement,  and  a  layer  of  tem- 
porarily mobile,  amorphous  material  will  be 
formed.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  if  this 
layer  is  thin,  the  directive  forces  of  the  adjacent 
crystalline  systems  are  sufficient  to  cause  the 
disturbed  atoms  to  reassume  the  orientation 
of  the  system,  and  in  that  case  the  surface  on 
which  sUp  has  taken  place  may  be  said  to  have 

*  healed  up.*  On  the  other  hand,  two  different 
cases  may  occur.  In  the  first  case  the  process 
of  slip  may  be  carried  so  far  that  the  disturbed 
layer  becomes  too  thick  to  allow  of  complete 
and  almost  immediate  recrystallisation,  and 
then  each  surface  of  slip  remains  as  a  species  of 

*  scar '  within  the  metal,  taking  the  form  of  a 
thin  layer  of  hard,  amorphous  material.  The 
presence  of  these  hard  layers  tends  to  render 
the  metal  both  harder  and  stronger,  but  also 
more  brittle,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  is 
the  universal  result  of  the  application  of  cold 
work  or  plastic  deformation  to  ductile  metals. 
If  the  process  of  plastic  deformation  is  carried 
to  an  extreme,  as  in  the  hammering  of  thin 
metal  foil,  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  may 
ultimatelv  be  present  in  the  amorphous  con- 
dition ;  but  tms  condition  is  unstable,  and  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  heating  is  sufficient 
to  induce  recrystallisation.  This  stage,  how- 
ever, is  onlv  reached  in  special  circumstances ; 
more  usually  the  application  of  stress  results 
first  in  a  certain  amount  of  plastic  deformation 
(by  slip),  followed  by  a  local  and  rapid  deforma- 
tion— also  by  slip — ^which  culminates  in  fracture 
at  some  point  where  the  amount  of  slip  has 
carried  the  adjacent  parts  of  a  crystal  out  of 
contact.  The  fracture  resulting  from  such  a 
mode  of  breaking  has  a  fine  silky  fibrous  appear- 
ance; owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  minute 
surfaces  of  slip  along  which  fracture  has  occurred 
are  inclined  at  smSl  angles  to  the  direction  of 
stress,  but  the  metal  has  remained  essentially 
crystalline;  indeed,  apart  from  non-metallic 
inclusions,  such  as  the  *  cinder  *  in  wrought  iron, 
there  is  no  true  *  fibrous  *  structure  or  condition 
in  metab. 

The  second  class  of  circumstances  which  do 
not  permit  of  the  immediate  re-crystallisation 
of  the  layer  of  disturbed  atoms,  which  are 
formed  on  surfaces  of  slip  arise  when  the  stress 
which  has  produced  a  small  amount  of  slip  is 


reversed  ;  such  a  reversal  of  the  stress  will,  if  it 
comes  soon  after  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
slip,  cause  the  reversal  of  the  sUp  itself,  and 
the  layer  of  disturbed  atoms  will  still  be  in  the 
mobile  condition,  and  will  serve  as  a  species  of 
lubricant  to  facilitate  the  return  slip.  At  the 
same  time,  the  reverse  motion  will  produce  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  disturbed  atoms, 
and  the  disturbed  layer  will  grow  in  thickness 
with  each  reversal.  After  a  large  number  of 
such  reversals  of  stress  some  of  this  disturbed 
material  will  be  forced — in  its  temporarily 
mobile  state — out  of  the  space  between  the 
adjacent  sections  of  the  crystal,  and  what  was 
before  a  surface  slip  will  thus  become  an  actual 
fissure,  which  spreads  rapidly  through  the  whole 
mass.  The  resulting  fracture  wiU  show  compara- 
tively large  bright  facets  representing  the  planes 
on  which  slip  has  occurred,  so  that  the  fracture 
will  have  a  *  crystalline  *  appearance,  although 
the  metal  itself  is  neither  more  nor  less  crystalline 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  view  that 
metals  '  become  crystalline  *  under  alternating 
stresses  or  under '  vibration  is  thus  entirely 
without  foundation.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  metals 
fracture  under  *  fatigue,'  t.e.  under  the  repeated 
alternation  of  stresses  which  would  fail  to  fracture 
the  material  at  a  single  prolonged  application, 
as  it  has  been  given  here  is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  of  a  speculative  character,  since 
every  point  in  the  explanation  has  been  defipitely 
observed  and  verified  by  several  independent 
observers  (Ewing  and  Humfrey,  The  Fracture  of 
Metals  under  B^epeated  Alternations  of  Stress, 
Phil.  Trans.  A,  1903, 200  ;  Stanton  and  Bairstow, 
The  Resistance  of  Iron  and  Steel  to  Reversals  of 
Direct  Stress,  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  1907). 

The  conception  of  the  part  which  amorphous 
metal  plays  in  the  whole  mechanism  of  the 
cohesion  of  crystalline  aggregates  in  general, 
and  of  metals  in  particular,  has  in  recent  years 
received  considerable  extension  by  the  develop- 
ment of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
*  Amorphous  Cement  *  theory  (Rosenhain.  and 
Ewen,  Intercrystallinc  Cohesion  in  Metals, 
Joum.  Inst.  Metals,  1912,  [viii.]  2,  149-185; 
same  authors  and  title.  Second  Paper,  Joum. 
Inst.  Metals,  1913,  [x.]  2,  119-149;  Rosenhain 
and  Humfrey,  The  Tenacity,  Deformation,  and 
Fracture  of  Mild  Steel  at  High  Temperatures, 
Joum.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1913,  [i.]  219-271 ; 
Bengough,  A  Study  of  the  Properties  of  Alloys 
at  High  Temperatures,  Joum.  Inst.  MetalSy 
1912,  [vii.]  2).  According  to  this  view,  when 
a  metal  solidifies  from  fusion,  or  undergoes 
recrystallisation  in  the  solid  state,  the  crystals 
grow  outward  froin  their  respective  centres 
or  nuclei,  ultimately  limiting  each  other  by 
approaching  to  contact ;  actual  contact  between 
adjacent  crystals,  however,  only  occurs  at  a 
few  points,  a  small  residuum  of  the  metal  being 
retained  in  the  amorphous  or  under-cooled 
liquid  condition  filling  the  minute  interstices 
between  adjacent  crystals  and  acting  as  an 
amorphous  cement,  whose  relatively  great 
strength  and  hardness  accounts  for  the  special 
strength  which  is  known  to  reside  in  the  inter- 
crystalline  boundaries  in  pure  metals.  That 
such  a  residue  of  uncrystallised  materials 
should  remain  in  the  crystal  junctions  is  ascribed 
to  the  counterbalancing  effect  of  opposed 
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crystalline  orienting  forces  emanating  from  the 
two  adjacent  crystals,  but  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  even  among  the  supporters 
of  the  theory,  as  to  the  probable  thickness  of 
these  hypothetical  layers  of  amorphous  cement. 
Although  at  first  put  forward  essentially  as  a 
working  hypothesis  to  account  for  certain 
special  facts,  so  large  a  volume  of  evidence  has 
since  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  considerable  importance  must  now 
be  attached  to  it,  particularly  as  it  is  found  that 
this  conception  brings  together  under  a  single, 
simple  explanation  a  very  wide  range  of  other- 
wise apparently  unconnected  facts,  such  as  the 
modes  of  fracture  of  metals  both  at  the  ordinary 
temperatures  and  at  temperatures  near  their 
melting-points,  their  behaviour  in  v<icu6,  and 
the  action  of  certain  gases  on  metals. 

The  methods  of  metallography,  although 
they  have  so  far  been  described  largely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  affording  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  metals  and  alloys, 
are  also  capable  of  direct  practical  applications. 
These  applications  include,  in  the  first  place,  the 
control  of  metallurgical  operations,  particularly 
of  the  temperatures  employed  in  thermal  and 
mechanical  treatment  of  all  kinds  and  the 
investigation  of  new  alloys.  There  is  also  an 
important  field  of  usefulness  for  these  methods, 
and  more  especially  for  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  metals  in  conjunction  with  exhaustive 
mechanical  tests,  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of 
failure  or  breakage  either  under  test  or  in  service, 
including  such  questions  as  apparently  mysterious 
fractures,  unduly  rapid  wear  or  corrosion  and 
similar  problems.  Although  it  would  be  too 
much  to  claim  that  metallographic  methods  are 
always  capable  of  finding  the  correct  solution  of 
problems  of  this  class,  a  great  deal  of  light  can 
often  be  thrown  upon  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  failure,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  true 
cause  of  failure  can  be  discovered.  A  consider- 
able number  of  such  investigations  have  been 
described  (W.  Rosenhain,  The  Study  of  Break- 
ages, Engineering,  Sept.  1908 ;  W.  Bosenhain 
and  D.  Hanson,  A  Cause  of  Brittleness  in  Mild 
Steel  Boiler  Plates,  Journ.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst. 
1918,  I.),  but  the  greater  number  are — ^for 
obvious  reasons — ^never  allowed  to  reach  the 
public.  It  4s,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  largely  by  the  investigation  of  cases 
of  unexpected  breakage  or  other  failure  that 
fresh  knowledge  on  the  properties  of  our 
engineering  materials  can  be  obtained.  In  a 
number  of  actual  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
the  metal  had  been  damaged  by  modes  of 
treatment  which  had  been  regarded  as  harmless. 
Metallography  is  therefore  a  science  which  has 
not  only  placed  in  the  hands  of  metallurgists  a 
mass  of  valuable  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
internal  structure  and  constitution  of  metals  and 
alloys,  but  it  has  also  furnished  them  with 
methods  of  investigation  which  are  probably 
destined  to  elucidate  many  of  the  still  *  myste- 
rious *  features  in  the  behaviour  of  the  materials 
of  engineering.  W.  R. 

MBTANIL   YELLOW   v.    Azo-   colouring 
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METANILIC  ACID   NH,<^     ^    Prepared 
by  sulphonating  nitrobenzene  and  reducing  the 
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nitrobenzene  sulphonic  acid  by  iron  turnings, 
neutralising  with  milk  of  lime,  filtering,  and 
evaporating.    Used  for  making  metanil  yellow. 

METARABIN  v.  Gums. 

METAXYLORCINOL   v.   Phinol  and   its 

HOMOLOOUES. 

METELLA6IC  ACID.  MeteUagic  acid 
Cj^HgOj  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  wi- 
hydroxy  benzoic  acid  witn  potassium  persulphate 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  pyridine 
in  colourless  prismatic  needles,  and  when  dis- 
tilled with  zinc  dust  gives  fluorene.  The 
acetyl  derivative  Ci4H-04(C2HjO),  colourless 
needles,  melts  at  269-271^.  According  to 
Perkin  and  Nicrenstein  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
87,  1425),  metellagic  is  related  to  ellagic  acid, 
and  possesses  the  following  constitution : 


-O CO—. 


-CO—O-I 


0 

OH 


METHACETIN.   :p-Methoxy-^cetanilide 

CH,0  <(~^NH  CO  CH, 

An  antipyretic  and  analgesic. 

METHAL  V.  Spermaceti,  art.  Waxes. 
METHANE.    Methyl   hydride    (v.    Methyl 

COMPOUNDS). 

METHOXYBENZENE.    See  Asjbole. 

;>-methoxybenzenediazo   cyanides 

V,  DiAZO-  COMPOUNDS. 

METHOZIN.    a  synoym  for  antipyrine. 

METHYL,  CHg,  is  a  univalent,  compound 
radicle,  not  known  in  the  free  state.  The  com- 
pound CgH,  discovered  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1,  60)  was  called  methyl,  and 
believed  to  be  the  free  base,  and  even  when  its 
molecule  was  recognised  as  dimethyl  (CH,),,  it 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  distinct  from  ethane, 
the  gas  obtained  by  Frankland  from  ethyl  iodide 
by  heating  with  zinc  and  water.  It  was,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  identical  with  that  body  by 
Schorlemmer  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  17,  262). 

Methyl  Compounds. 
Methyl  acetate  v,  Alkyl  acetates,  art.  Acetic 

ACID. 

Methyl  alcohol  CH3OH.  Methyl  hydrate, 
hydroxymethane,  wood  spirit,  pyroxylic  spirit, 
wood  naphtha,  *  Columbian  spirit,'  '  Colonial 
spirit,'  *  Manhattan  spirits,'  *  kakol '  (pro- 
prietary names  in  U.S.A. ) ;  *  green  wood  spints ' 
and  *  standard  wood  spirits  '  in  Canada,  '  pro- 
spirit  '  in  Germany  (Ger.  Holzgeist),  B.p. 
64-56°/760  mm.  (J.  Gyr,  Ber.  1908,  4322); 
64*96°  (corr.)  (Thorpe  and  Rodger) ;  sp.gr. 
0-796472  at  15^/15°  (Klason  and  NorUn,  Chem. 
Soc.  Abstr.  1906,  i.  821 ;  Gyr,  Ber.  1908,  4322  ; 
Doroschewsky  and  Boschdestvensky,  Chem. 
Soc.  Abstr.  1909,  i.  868);  0-81000  at  0'*/4° 
(Young  and  Fortey,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1902, 
735) ;  m.p.  —94*9**  (Ladenburg  and  Krugel) ; 
H.C.  =  170-6  (Stohmann,  Kleber,  and  Langbein, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  [U.]  40,  341);  H.F.=61-4  (S.,  K., 
and  L.). 

Boyle  found  that  the  liquid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling wood  contained  two  constituents,  an  acid 
portion  and  a  neutral  spirit.  Various  conjec- 
tures  were    made  a*oit(fi,tft^y^Hr^^is 
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*  spirit/  the  first  investigation  of  which  was 
made  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  1894  (Ann.  Chim. 
58, 5  ;  6 1 ,  ]  93 ).  They  gare  i  t  the  name  *  methyl 
alcohol  *  {fAtdv,  wine ;   ffAry,  wood). 

Formation. — ^By  the  dry  distillation  of  wood, 
of  beet-suear  Molasses  (Vincent,  Bull.  Soo.  chim. 
[ii.]  27, 14B),  or  of  calcium  formate  (Patem6  and 
Lieben,  Annalen,  167,  293 ;  Friedel  and  Silva, 
J.  1873,  526).  Methyl  alcohol  occurs  in  the  free 
state  and  as  methyl  esters  in  plants  (Gutzeit, 
Maquenne,  Gtouther),  forming  various  essential 
oils.  It  is  1^0  recovered  from  the  waste  water 
of  the  steamed  wood  pulp  in  paper  manufacture, 
by  allowing  the  liquors  to  concentrate  through 
repeated  use  and  subsequently  distilling  (Alkier/ 
£ng.  Pat.  1514, 1890).  Aecording  to  Takahashl, 
Gunke,  and  Yamazaki  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 
1917,  39,  27231),  most  fermented  drinks  contain 
small  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol. 

PreparaHon. — ^Methyl  alcohol  is  prepared  on 
the  large  scale  from  the  distillate  from  wood, 
which  contains  various  tarry  matters,  acetic  acid, 
and  the  methyl^  alcohol  The  distillates  from 
the  wood  are  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
when  the  tarry,  resinous,  and  oily  nuitters  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is  then  filtered 
tlifoogh  gravel  into  another  vessel,  from  which 
it  is  either  distilled  at  once  or  after  previous  neu- 
tralisation with  Ume.  The  distiUation  is  effected 
in  the  first  case  in  copper  stills,  and  heat  is 
applied  hy  coils  of  copper  pipes  conveying  steam ; 
in  the  second  case  boilers  of  sheet  iron  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  heat  applied  by  the  direct  fire. 

The  distillate  is  then  purified  by  repeated 
redistillations  from  caustic  ume,  and  lastly,  £rom 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  (in  order  to  remove  NH, 
and  amines).  In  some  cases  chalk  is  used  in- 
stead of  lime,  and  sometimes  chalk  and  sodium 
bicarbonate. 

The  distillation  is  carried  on  in  copper  stills 
heated  hy  steam  coils,  or  the  retorts  are  guarded 
by  iron  jackets,  and  heated  over  the  firo.    The 
crude  spirit  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  and  its  i 
Bp.gr.  varies  from  0*87  to  0-82.  I 

The  disagreeable-smelling  constituents  are  i 
sometimes  got  rid  of  by  Wildsmith's  process,  ' 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  oxidising 
agents,  e,g.  potassium  dichromate,  aided  by  the  ' 
action  of  hght,  to  the  crude  spirit,  by  which 
means  the  hydrocarbons,  &c.,  are  destroyed,  ' 
and  a  colourless,  almost  odourless,  liquid  i 
obtained. 

The  usual  yield  of  pyroxylic  spirit  is  from  1  { 
to  3  gallons  from  each  ton  of  wood  distilled,  but 
the  quantity  depends  upon  the  kind  of  wood  | 
employed,  and  also  upon  the  proper  regulation 
of   the   temperature   durii^   distillation.    The 
best  yields  are  obtained  by  using  a  mixture  of  [ 
oak,    beech,   and  hornbeam   (Barillot,   Compt. 
rend.  122,  469). 

In  the  United  States  birch,  beech,  maple, 
oak,  elm,  and  alder  are  used,  together  with  saw-  , 
dust  and  wood-waste.    The  wood  is  seasoned  | 
for  1  to  2  years  and  cut  into  lengths  of  50  inches,  i 
which  are  distilled  in  iron  retorts  at  200''-2(i0'' 
{see  Wood,  Destructive  Ditillation). 

Large  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol  are  now 
made  bv  the  distillation  of  vmasse  (residues  ob-  , 
tained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spent  wash  in 
the  preparation  of  ordinary  alcohol  from  beet-  { 
sugar  molasses).     The  distillate  contains  am- 
moniacal     compounds,     methylamine,     methyl 


cyanide,  and  methyl  alcohol  After  neutralising 
with  sulphuric  acid  the  mixture  is  evaporated, 
the  vapours  being  condensed;  these  contain 
methyl  cyanide  and  methyl  alcohol ;  the  former 
is  decomposed  by  rectification  over  lime,  and 
the  distillate,  which  contains  dilute  methyl 
alcohol,  is  dehydrated  by  means  of  lime.  Methyl 
alcohol  is  also  formed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  and  from  waste  ec^»arto  liquors. 

Commercial  wood  spirit  contains  very  vari- 
able proportions  of  the  pure  alcohol,  from  as 
low  as  35  p.c.  to  as  high  as  95  p.c.  It  contains 
acetone,  methyl  acetate,  and  formate,  allyl 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  methylamine,  and  often 
various  empyreumatic  bodies ;  these  have  con- 
siderable influence,  not  only  upon  its  density, 
but  also  upon  its  solvent  powers  for  shellac  and 
other  resins.  The  *  tailings*  contain  furfural, 
methyl-ethyl  ketone,  and  allyl  acetate  with 
smaU  quantities  of  paraxanthine.  The  crude 
alcohol  has  a  sp.gr.  of  0-796-0-875  at  15-5^ 
The  purest  spirit  is  always  preferred  for  use  in 
lamps  as  a  fuel,  but  for  the  use  of  the  varnish- 
makers  and  polishers  some  of  the  impurer  varie- 
ties, containing  essential  oUs,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
chosen. 

The  following  process  for  the  production 
of  methyl  alcohol  from  wood  is  patented  by 
F.  J.  Root  (U.S.  Pat.  713552,  1902).  In  the 
destructive  distillation,  a  pressure  is  main- 
tained in  the  apparatus  shghtly  lower  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  readily  con- 
densable gases  are  condensed  in  primary  con- 
densers, whilst  the  gases  which  are  not  readily 
condensable  are  mixed  with  a  definite  proportion 
of  steam  and  the  acids  thus  set  free  are  recovered 
in  a  secondary  condenser.  The  degree  of 
vacuum  and  the  supply  of  steam  required  for 
mixing  with  the  less  condensable  gases  are 
obtained  by  means  of  a  steam  exhauster  situated 
beyond  the  primary  condensers.  This  ex- 
hauster is  regulated  automatically  by  the  volume 
and  tension  of  the  gases  generated  so  that  both 
functions  are  kept  constant.  The  introduction 
of  superheated  air,  containing  only  a  little 
oxygen  and  a  good  deal  of  steam,  which  increases 
the  yield  of  volatile  products  in  the  ordinary 
destructive  distillation,  is  patented  by  Zwillinger 
(Eng.  Pat.  18823,  1889). 

A.  variant  of  the  ordinary  metho(f  of  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood  consists  in  first  adding 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  100  kilos,  of  wood,  con- 
taining 35  p.c.  of  moisture,  with  20  kilos,  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  on  distillation  up  to  160** 
and  rectifying  the  distillate,  yield  wood  alcohol 
3  kilos.,  acetic  acid  7  kilos.,  oil  of  turpentine 
2  kilos.,  and  40  kilos,  of  wood  charcoal  of  good 
quality  (Orljavacer,  Chem.  Fabrik,  Fr.  Pat 
357432,  1905). 

Hofer  and  Moest  find  that  a  good  yield  of 
methyl  alcohol  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  sodium  acetate  solution  containing  sodium 
chlorate  (Annalen,  323,  284 ;  D.  R.  P.  138442, 
1901). 

•  The  conversion  of  methane,  which  often 
occurs  in  large  quantities  near  oilfields,  into 
methyl  alcohol  or  other  commercially  useful 
articles,  is  a  problem  which  is  still  undergoing 
investigation.  Lance  and  Elworthy  (Eng.  Pat 
7297,  1906)  claim  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
(with  or  without  ferrous  sulphate  or  mono- 
persulphuric  acid)  and  monopersulphuric  acid 
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alone.  Von  Unruh  has  utiJised  atmospheric  air 
as  an  oxidising  agent  with  bark  as  a  catalyst, 
but  in  this  case  methyl  alcohol  is  the  subsidiary 
product,  the  oxidation  proceeding  further  and 
producing  formaldehyde  chiefly.  24  litres  of 
methane  by  this  process,  when  mixed  with 
180  litres  of  air  at  45^  yield  in  the  apparatus 
described  1565  grams  of  formaldehyde  in  12 
hours  (U.S.  Pat.  891753,  1907 ;  see  also  Haus- 
mann  &  Co.,  D.  R.  P.  214156,  1906). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  chlorinate 
natural  methane  under  the  action  of  light  and  to 
hydrolyse  the  methyl  chloride  produced  to  methyl 
alcohol,  but  without  economic  success  {cf,  Walter, 
D.  R.  P.  222919 ;  Bedford,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
1916,  10,  1090).  Methyl  chloride  can  be  com- 
pletely converted  to  methyl  acetate  by  passine 
it  over  porous  sodium  acetate  at  aliout  295 
and  into  methyl  alcohol  by  passing  it  over 
slaked  lime  at  300°. 

Purification. — According  to  a  method  pa- 
tented by  Piper  and  Rotten  of  Berlin  (D.  R.  P. 
36827, 1886),  the  wood  spirit  is  first  distilled  with 
lime  and  then  by  fractional  distillation;  the 
acetone  is  thus  reduced  to  1  or  2  p.c.  To  remove 
the  remainiujK  acetone  the  spirit  is  heated  to  boil- 
ing (with  remix  condenser),  and  dry  chlorine  is 
piMsed  into  it ;  portions  are  tested  irom  time  to 
time  by  distilling,  and. testing  the  distillate  for 
acetone  by  the  iodoform  reaction  {see  also  Rotten, 
J.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.  1901,  604).  Treatment  with 
bleaching  powder  is  also  sometimes  adopted. 
When  this  reaction  is  no  longer  given  the  pas- 
sage of  the  chlorine  is  stopped,  and  the  methyl 
alcohol  separated  by  fractional  distillation  from 
the  high  boiling  chlorinated  acetone,  and  puri- 
fied by  distillation  over  lime  from  traces  of 
chlorine.  The  methyl  alcohol  thus  obtained  is 
perfectly  free  from  acetone ;  the  chloracetone 
can  be  reconverted  into  acetone  by  reducing 
agents.  Methyl  alcohol  purified  in  this  way  in- 
variably contains  some  chlorinated  impurities, 
which  may  be  removed  by  heating  under  a  reflux 
condenser  with  lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  methyl  alcohol,  the 
oxalic  or  formic  ester  is  prepared,  and  then  de- 
composed by  heating  with  water  (Wohler, 
Annalen,  81,  376),  or  ammonia  (Grodzki  and 
Kramer,  Ber.  7,  1494).  Methyl  benzoate  when 
heated  with  a  solution  of  1  part  sodium  hydroxide 
in  5  p€uts  of  water  yields  methyl  alcohol  (Carius, 
Annalen,  110,  210).  Pure  methyl  alcohol  may 
be  prepared  by  treating  10  parts  of  commercial 
wood  spirit  with  1  part  of  iodine,  and  then 
adding  caustic  soda  until  the  colour  of  the 
iodine  disappears,  and  distilling  (Regnault  and 
Villejean,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [u.]  42,  255).  100  c.c. 
of  the  crude  .spirit  are  digested  with  150  grams 
of  solid  caustic  soda,  and  afterwards  distilled, 
500  grams  of  oxalic  acid  are  mixed  with  200  c.c. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  400  c.c.  of  the  puri- 
fied alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
on  the  water-bath;  the  crystals  of  methyl 
oxalate  are  dried  by  pressure  and  saponified  by 
heating  with  water  at  70°.  The  distillate  is 
then  dehydrated  by  means  of  baryta,  lime,  and 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate  (IMttmar  and 
Fawsitt,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  33,  509). 
Apparatus  for  the  purification  of  wood  spirit  is 
best  constructed  of  aluminium  or  an  aluminium 
alloy  free  from  copper.  Copper  heavily  coated 
with  tin,  or  iron  or  copper  linea  with  earthenware 


may  also  be  used  with  connecting  pipes  of 
earthenware.  Air  should  be  excluded  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  as  this  oxidises  the  methyl 
alcohol  to  formaldehyde,  acetaldehyde,  and 
methylal,  the  reaction  beins  readily  catalysed 
by  copper  vessels.  Aldehyde  resin  is  likely  to 
form  in  the  still  if  the  alkaline  reagent  has  peen 
added  to  the  crude  wood  spirit  (P.  Pikos,  J.  Soa 
Chem.  Ind.  1909,  1118). 

The  following  is  a  continuous  method  of  pre- 
paring pure  concentrated  wood  spirit.  The 
crude  spirit  is  distilled  and  the  vapours  passed 
first  through  lime  water,  then  warm  concen- 
trated alkali  solution  (15°-20°  Beaum6),  after- 
wards  washed  with  stearic  or  other  fatty  acid, 
and  finally  with  alkali  again.  This  treatment 
removes  all  aldehydic  resins,  higher  alcohols, 
ketones,  &c.  (J.  Farkas,  D.  R.  P.  166360, 1904). 

The  purest  anhydrous  methyl  alcohol  is  pre- 
pared from  the  best  acetone-free  commercial 
article  by  first  heating  for  some  time  with  freshly 
burnt  lime,  then  leaving  in  contact  witii  ignited 
potassium  carbonate  for  some  weeks,  and  finally 
distilling  several  times  from  metallic  calcium. 
The  most  accurate  criterion  of  dryness  is  the 
esterification  constant  which,  for  the  anhydrous 
alcohol  and  phenyl  acetic  acid,  is  3*556.  One- 
twentieth  of  a  p.c.  of  water  by  volume  lowers 
this  to  about  0*532  and  ordinary  pure  dry  methyl 
alcohol  from  methyl  oxalate  is  often  as  low  as 
0-465  (J.  Gyr,  Ber.  1908,  4322). 

Other  processes  are  patented  by  Rosencrans 
(U.S.  Pat.  793542,  1905);  Chute  (U.S.  Pat. 
824906,  1906);  Schmidt  (U.S.  Pat.  885183, 
1908);  and  Christiansen  (U.S.  Pat.  1302011, 
1919). 

Detection  and  estimation. — ^The  recognition 
of  methyl  alcohol  itself  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter  but  its  oxidation  products,  formaldehyde 
and  formic  acid,  are  more  readily  characterised. 
Of  its  compounds,  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
oxalate,  which  is  a  crystalline  solid  melting  at 
54**.  Mulliken  and  Scudder  (Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1899,  21,  266  ;  1900,  24,  444 ;  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1905,  892),  Barbet  and  Jandrier  (CHem. 
Soc.  Abstr.  1898,  ii.  265),  Jandrier  (Chem.* 
Zentr.  1899,  i.  1296),  Leach  and  Lythgoe  (J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1905,  964),  Scudder  and 
Riggs  {ibid.  1906,  1202),  Franz  Utz  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1905,  u.  1467),  Hinkel  (Analyst,  1908, 
417),  Voisenet  (BuU.  Soc.  chim.  1906,  [iii.]  35, 
748),  Trillat  (Compt.  rend.  1899,  127,  232), 
Vorisek  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  823),  Pieszczek 
(Pharm.  Zeit.  1913,  58,  850),  Denigte  (Compt. 
rend.  1910,  150,  530,  831),  Bono  (Chem.  Zeit. 
1912,  36,  1171),  Mannich  and  Geilmann  (Arch. 
Pharm.  1916,  254,  50),  Wolff  (Chem.  Zeit.  1919, 
43,  555),  Ehman  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.  1919,  91, 
594),  Simmonds  (Analyst,  1912,  37,  16),  Jones 
{ibid.  1915,  40,  221),  Gettler  (J.  Biol.  Chem. 
1920,  42,  311),  and  others  have  all  made  con- 
tributions to  the  question  of  the  most  reliable 
test  for  methyl  in  the  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol 
{cf.  Simmonds,  Alcohol,  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1919). 
As  an  outcome,  the  following  official  test  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  has  been  adopted  for  Quanti- 
ties of  2  p.c.  and  upwards :  the  hquid  is  diluted 
so  as  to'  contain  about  10  p.c.  total  alcohols. 
About  3  c.c.  is  oxidised  by  plunging  a  red  hot 
copper  spiral  five  or  six  tfimes  into  it  while  it  is 
kept  from  boiling  away  by  being  surrounded  by 
a  beaker  of  cold  water.    It  is  then  filtered  and 
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boiled  till  free  from  the  smell  of  acetaldehyde. 
After  cooling,  1  drop  of  0*6  p.c.  resorcinol  is 
added  and  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the  test 
tube  so  as  to  form  a  layer.  It  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  3  minutes  and  gently  rotated.  If  no 
rose-red  ring  appears,  methyl  alcohol  is  below 
2  p.o.  Quantities  from  2  p.c.  down  to  0*1  p.c. 
may  be  detected  by  fractionating  50  o.o.  three 
times  through  a  good  fractionating  head.  The 
first  two  distillations  should  proceed  tUl  about 
35  and  20  c.c.  respectively  in  the  case  of  a  strong 
spirit,  or  20  and  10  c.c.  with  a  weak  one, 
have  passed  over.  The  first  3  c.c.  of  the  third 
distillation  is  tested  as  above. 

The  detection  of  methyl  alcohol  in  the 
presence  of  formaldehyde  necessitates  fijrst  the 
removal  of  the  formaldehyde.  This  may  be 
done  in  several  ways.  Gnehm  and  Kaufler 
(Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1004,  ii.  520 ;  1905,  u.  209) 
recommend  combining  it  with  sodium  sulph- 
anilate.  Stritar  {ibtd,  1904,  iL  686)  uses 
ammonia.  Bamberger  {ibid,  786)  prefers  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite.  The  best  reagent  for  this 
purpose  is  probably  potassium  cyanide,  as  pro- 
posed by  Leffmann  (Chem.  Zentr.'  1905,  ii.  1467). 
The  methyl  alcohol  is  subsequently  distilled  off 
and  estimated  by  the  sp.gr.  of  the  distillate. 
See  al80  Duyk  (Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1902,  ii.  110) 
and  Blank  and  Finkenbeiner  (Ber.  1906,  1326). 

A  review  of  the  various  methods  of  detecting 
methyl  alcohol  in  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol  is 
given  by  Simmonds,  '  Alcohol,*  Macmillan  &  Co., 
which  also  contains  a  desoriptign  of  the  process 
of  Denigte,  as  modified  by  Simmonds,  and 
adopted  in  the  Government  Laboratory,  London. 
The  book  contains  a  useful  bibliography  on  the 
subject.  Chaplin  has  also  described  a  modifica- 
tion of  Denigds*  method,  which  is  claimed  to 
increase  its  sensitiveness  and  to  avoid  false 
reactions  (Analyst,  1921,  375).  The  solution 
to  be  tested  is  diluted  until  it  contains  5  p.c. 
of  total  alcohols ;  5  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  then 
mixed  with  0*3  c.c.  of  85  p.c.  phosphoric  acid, 
and  2  c.c.  of  3  p.c.  potassium  permanganate 
solution  are  added.  When  the  permanganate  is 
decomposed  completely  (about  10  minutes) 
1  c.c.  of  10  p.c.  oxalic  solution  is  added,  followed, 
after  2  minutes,  by  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  5  c.c.  of  Schiff's  reagent.  If  a 
blue  or  violet  coloration  does  not  appear  after 
10  minutes  (any  coloration  due  to  acetaldehyde 
will  have  disappeared  in  this  time)  there  is 
present  less  than  0*2  p.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  in 
the  mixed  alcohols. 

Table  showing  percentage  of  methyl  alcohol  in 
aqueouB  solutions  at  15°  {Klason  and  Norlin, 
Arkivfor  Kemi  Mineralogi  och  Qeologi,  vol.  2, 
Ne.  27). 


P.c 

P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

methj'l 

methyl 

methyl 

methyl 

15^il5* 

alcohol 

alcohol 

Sp.gi. 

alcohol 

alcohol 

by  wt. 

by  vol. 

by  wt. 

by  vol. 

0*7964 

100-00  100*00 

0*8175 

92*50 

94*92 

0*7975 

99  64 

99*77 

0*8200 

91*60 

94*28 

0*8000 

98*75 

99*18 

0*8225 

90*70 

93*63 

0-8025 

97*85 

99*59 

0*8250 

89*80 

92*98 

0*8050 

96*96 

98*01 

0*8275 

88*88 

92-31 

0*8075 

96*07 

97*41 

0*8300 

87*97 

91-64 

0*8100 

9518 

96*80 

0*8325 

87*06 

90*97 

0*8125 

94*28 

9618 

0*8350 

86*16 

90*29 

O'iifiO 

99-39 

95*55 

0*8375 

85*23 

89*60 

0*8400 
0*8425 
0-8450 
0*8476 
0*8^)0 
0*8525 
0*8650 
0*8575 
0*8600 
0-8626 
0*8650 
0*8676 
0*8700 
0*8726 
0*8760 
0-8776 
0-8800 
0-8826 
0-8860 
0*8875 
0*8900 
0*8926 
0*8960 
0-8975 
0*9000 
0*9025 
0*9060 
0*9075 
0*9100 
0-9126 
0*9160 
0-9176 
0-9200 


P.c. 

P.c. 

P.c. 

methyl  methyl 

methyl 

alcohol 

alcohol 

16^/16' 

alcohol 

bywt. 

by  vol. 

bywt. 

84*29 

88-88 

0*9226 

48-54 

83-34 

88-13 

0-9260 

47-20 

82*39 

87-40 

0-9276 

46-84 

81-44 

86-64 

0*9300 

44-49 

80-47 

85-88 

0-9326 

43*16 

79-50 

85-09 

0-9360 

41-79 

78-51 

84-27 

0-9375 

40*40 

77-60 

83-44 

0-9400 

39-00 

76*60 

82-61 

0-9426 

37-54 

76*60 

81-76 

6*9460 

36-03 

74*49 

80*89 

0-9476 

34*61 

73*49 

80-02 

0*9600 

32-96 

72*48 

79-13 

0'9526 

31-38 

71*44 

78*23 

0-9550 

29-79 

70*38 

77-31 

0-9575 

28-14 

69*31 

76-39 

0-9600 

26  44 

68*25 

75-43 

0*9626 

24-66 

67-18 

74-43 

0-9650 

22*89 

66*09 

73*41 

0*9676 

2114 

64  98 

72-39 

0*9700 

19-38 

63-86 

71*34 

0-9726 

17*63 

62*76 

70*28 

0-9760 

16-86 

61-65 

69-23 

0-9776 

14-03 

60-52 

68-17 

0*9800 

12*27 

69-36 

67-09 

0-9826 

10*60 

58-20 

65-97 

0-9850 

8*94 

67*01 

64*82 

0*9875 

7-32 

65-82 

63*65 

0*9900 

5*72 

64-64 

62-46 

0*9925 

418 

63-49 

61-27 

0*9950 

3*01 

62-31 

60-04 

0-9975 

1*39 

61  10 

58*80 

1-000 

0*00 

49-84 

67*64 

P.c. 
methyl 
alcohol 
by  vol. 
56-20 
64*79 
63*36 
61*92 
60-48 
49*01 
47*63 
46*94 
44-29 
42-66 
41*03 
39-35 
3701 
36-81 
33-89 
31-82 
29*83 
27*83 
25*76 
23*67 
21*64 
19*40 
17-26 
1512 
1304 
11-03 
9*06 
7-13 
5*30 
3*84 
1-69 
0*00 


A  table  published  by  Doroschewsky  and 
Roschdeslvensky  (J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc. 
1900,  41,  977)  differs  in  no  essential  particular 
from  the  above  table. 

For  the  estimation  of  methyl  alcohol,  in  the 
absence  of  other  materials  than  water,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  table  of  sp.gr.  is  the  most  rapid 
method,  but  Zeisel's  well-known  methyl  iodide 
method  is  very  reliable.  The  latter  is  only 
interfered  with"  by  acetal  or  ethyl  alcohol.  In 
the  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol  the  most  accurate 
method  is  that  due  to  Thorpe  and  Holmes 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1904,  1),  dei)cnding  on  the 
fact  that  when  oxidised  with  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  ethyl  alcohol  gives  rise  to  acetic 
acid  and  a  minute  quantity  (about  0*5  p.c.)  of 
carbon  dioxide,  whilst  methyl  alcohol  is 
completely  oxidised,  under  the  stipulated  con- 
ditions, to  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The 
process  is  as  follows :  the  sample  is  mixed  with 
water  in  such  proportion  that  60  c.c.  of  the 
mixture  shall  contain  not  more  tlmn  1  gram  of 
methyl  alcohol,  and  in  the  presence  of  ethyl 
alcohol  not  more  than  4  grams  of  the  mixed 
alcohols.  Fifty  c.c.  of  this  mixture  are  then 
introduced  into  the  oxidation  flask,  20  grams  of 
potassium  dichromate,  and  80  c.c.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1:4)  added,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  remain  for  18  hours.  A  further 
quantity  of  10  grams  of  potassium  dichromate 
and  50  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  are  now  added  and  the  contents 
of  the  flask  heated  to  boiling  for  about  10 
minutes.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  swept  out  by 
a  current  of  air  and  collected  in  weighed  soda- 
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lime  tubes.  When  ethyl  alcohol  is  present,  a 
subtractive  correction  of  0*1  gram  of  carbon 
dioxide  for  each  gram  of  ethyl  alcohol  must  be 
made  ^  This  jnethod  is  of  great  convenience  in 
determining  the  adulteration  of  tinctures  and 
other  medicinal  preparations  by  methylated 
spirits. 

Other  substances  yielding  carbon  dioxide  in 
these  eircnmstances  are  allyl  alcohol,  methyl 
iMetate,  and  acetone.  Ether  and  pyridine  ao 
not  affect  the  estimation. 

Properties. — ^A  colourless  liquid  with  an 
odour  tike  that  of  ethyl  alcohol ;  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  with  contraction 
4uid  evolution  of  heat  (v.  table).  It  bums  with 
%  blue,  flame.  It  possesses,  like  ethyl  alcohol, 
remarkable  solvent  powers,  dissolving  most  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol ;  con- 
sequently it  may  be  used  in  many  cases  instead 
of  that  hquid. 

Methyl  alcohol,  like  strong  ethyl  alcohol,  is 
a  toxic  substance,  its  poisonous  nature  being 
attributed  to  its  conversion  into  formaldehyde 
<Bosseken  and  Waterman).  For  a  bibUography 
of  the  Hterature  relating  to  the  toxicity  of 
methyl  alcohol,  see  Morson  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1918,  26,  T).  According  to  Langgaard  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1912,  ii.  1382)  methyl  alcohol  is  more 
poisonous  than  ethyl  alcohol  when  taken  in 
repeated  small  quantities,  but  ethyl  alcohol  is 
much  more  dangerous  when  taken  in  a  single 
targe  dose. 

Its  vapour  pressure  at  various  temperatures 
is  given  in  the  following  table  (Dittmar  and 
Pawsitt) : — 


Tempera- 

Yapour 

Tempera- 

Vapour 

ture 

pressure 

ture 

pressure 

•c. 

mm. 

"C. 

mm. 

0° 

29-7 

40^ 

269*4 

6« 

40-2 

46° 

327-3 

10** 

63-8 

60« 

409-4 

15^ 

71-4 

66** 

507-7 

20« 

94-0 

60° 

624-3 

25^ 

122-7 

66° 

761-1 

30*^ 

158*9 

64-96° 

760-0 

350 

203-9 

A  similar  table,  ranging  from  0°  to  240°,  has 
been  published  by  Young  (Scient.  Proc.  Roy. 
DabUn  Soc.  1910,  440). 

Anhvdrous  copper  sulphate  is  slightly  soluble 
In  absolute  methyl  alcohol,  yielding  a  bluish- 
green  solution,  hence  it  cannot  be  used  as  a 
test  of  the  freedom  of  methyl  alcohol  from  water 
(Kelpl,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  26,  626).  This  blue 
solution  deposits  crystals  of  CuS04,2CH,OH 
(Forcrand,  Compt.  rend.  102,  661).  Hydrated 
copper  sulphate  dissolves  to  the  extent  of 
11-5  p.c.  at  0°  and  the  solution  on  standing 
deposits  green  rosettes  of  crystals  having  the 
composition  3Cu804Ou0,4CH,0H  (Auger,  ibid. 
142,  1272).  Methyl  alcohol  combines  with 
many  salts  in  a  manner  similar  to  water  of  ciys- 
tallisation*  e.g.  Lia,30H.OH  ;  MffCl|,6CH,0H  ; 
CaCl„4CH,0H,  six-sided  tables,  decomposed  bv 
water,  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  decomposi- 
tion (Kane,  Phil.  Mag.  [iii.]  10,  46).  A  compound 
with  bariumoxide,  BaO,2CH,OH,2HtO,  is  ob- 
tained in  brilliant  prisms,  when  BaO  is  dissolved 
in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  eva- 


porated at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Forcrand, 
CJompt.  rend.  102,  1567). 

When  passed  over  heated  zinc,  methyl 
alcohol  yields  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  methane  (Jahn,  Ber.  13, 
983).  In  contact  with  heated  copper  it  is 
decomposed  into  formaldehyde  and  hydrogen. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  formaldehyde  is 
polymerised  to  methyl  formate,  whilst  another 
portion  is  resolved  into  carbon  monoxide 
(Mannich  and  Geilmann,  Ber.  1916,  49,  585). 
At  higher  temperatures  (1160°)  it  is  completely 
resolved  into  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen, 
the^  decomposition  taking  place  in  two  stages 
which  proceed  simultaneously.  In  the  first 
stage  formaldehyde  and  hydrogen  are  formed, 
and  the  formaldehyde  is  then  decomposed, 
giving  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  (Peytral, 
Compt.  rend.  1917,  166,  703).  Bv  the  action  of 
zinc  chloride,  hydrocarbons  CJS^^^  ^"^  *^® 
chief  products,  also  some  hexamethyl  benzene 
(Le  Bel  and  Greene,  J.  1878,  388).  By  electro- 
lysis in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  methylal 
0H,(OCH,)3  is  produced  (Renard,  Aim.  C^him. 
Phys.  [v.]  17,  290). 

Methyl  aloi>hol  is  not  decomposed  by  btui- 
terium  aceti.  Potassium  or  soaium  tiberates 
hydrogen  and  forms  a  methoxide;  sodium 
methoxide  NaCH,0  combines  at  160°  with 
carbon  monoxide  to  form  sodium  acetate. 

Magnesium  dissolves  in  methyl  alcohol  on 
gently  heating,  forming  magnesium  methoxide, 
which  separates  in  pointed  prisms  from  solutions 
containing  about  6  erams  in  40  of  alcohol,  or  as 
an  amorphous  powder  from  more  concentrated 
solutions.  The  crystals  contain  3  molecules  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  effloresce  rapidly.  Bromine 
converts  it  into  bromoform  and  magnesium 
bromide.  Magnesium  nitride  reacts  energetically 
with  methyl  alcohol  forming  trimethylamine, 
according  to  the  equation  : 

MgsN.+eCHjOH 

=3Mg(0H)0CH,-fNH,-fN(CH,), 

(Szarvasy,  Ber.  1897,  306,  806). 

Chlorine  acts  on  methyl  alcohol  readily  if 
moist.  In  diffused  davlight  at  99 '6°  the  chief 
product  is  formaldehyde,  which  probably 
results  through  the  intermediate  formation  of 
ohloromethyl  alcohol  CHtClOH,  and  dichloro- 
methyl  ether  (CHja),0.  The  latter  may 
actually  be  isolated.  Carbon  dioxide  and 
carbon  monoxide  and  also  methyl  chloride  are 
continuously  evolved  during  the  reaction.  If 
the  alcohol  is  diluted  with  water  the  reaction 
proceeds  with  explosive  violence.  Bromine  has 
but  tittle  action,  but  in  suntight  at  130°-160° 
methyl  bromide  is  formed,  mixed  with  carbon 
monoxide  and  dioxide  and  formic  acid  if  the 
bromine  is  not  in  excess. 

Iodine  is  even  more  inert,  but  at  ]80°-200° 
hydrogen  iodide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  methyl 
iodide  aro  formed.  The  chief  bulk  of  the 
alcohol  is  converted  into  methyl  ether,  which 
is  also  readilv  produced  by  heating  the  alcohol 
in  sealed  tubes  with  6  p.c.  of  iodine  (Andr6 
Brochet,  Compt.  rend.  121,  130). 

Ck>ld  methyl  alcohol  absorbs  one  molecular 
proportion  of  boron  trifluoride  forming  honm 
meikoxy  difiuoridt  BF3OCH,,  crystallising  in 
prisms  melting  at  41*5®  and  boiling  at  87*. 
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Sodium  methoxide  (1  mol.)  readily  converts  ibis 
compound  into  boron  dimeikojcy  fluoride 

BF(OCH,)j 

which  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  fuming  in  air, 
burning  with  a  green  flame,  and  boiling  at  53°. 
It  has  a  sp.er.  of  1  '053  at  0°.  Sodium  methozide 
changes  this  into  methyl  borate  B(0CH3),. 
Methyl  borate  boils  at  65^-56°  and  has  sp.gr. 
0*919  at  0^.  It  bums  with  a  green  flame  and  is 
readily  decomposed  by  moist  air  or  water. 

There  is  a&o  formed  by  the  action  of  boron 
trifluoride  on  methvl  alconol  a  molecular  com- 
pound with  methyl  ether,  BFs,0(CH3),.  It 
boils  at  1 26°- 127^  and  dissociates  at  a  sUghtly 
higher  temperature.  In  addition  an  add  pro- 
duct of  still  higher  boiling-point  is  produced 
to  a  small  extent  (V.  Gasselin,  Ann.  Chim.  [vii.] 
3,5). 

The  catalytic  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  to 
formaldehyde  is  the  subject  of  several  pai)er8 
by  E.  OrloflF  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1908,  139,  419, 
1176).  Ozone  oxidises  methyl  alcohol  to  form- 
aldehyde very  readily  in  50  p.c.  aqueous  solution 
(Harries,  Ber.  1903,  1933). 

White  phosphorus,  when  heated  with  methyl 
alcohol  (1  mol.)  for  some  hours  at  at  least  250°, 
produces  tetramethyl  phosphonium  hydroxide 
and,  in  addition,  phosphines  and  phosphoric 
acid  (J.  Berthaud,  Oompt.  rend.  143,  1166). 

Methyl  alcohol  decomposes  diazonium  salts, 
forming,  with  benzene  diazonium  nitrate,  ani- 
sole,  o-nitrophenol,  and  2  :  4-dinitrophenol.  If 
water  is  present,  p-nitrophenol  is  also  formed. 
The  alkoxy  derivative  only  is  produced  from 
dlazobenzenesulphate.  Sodium  methoxide  in 
solution  in  methyl  alcohol  produces  benzene  and 
diphenyl  (Beeson,  Amer.  Cnem.  J.  16,  235). 

Impurities. — ^The  impurities  of  commercial 
wood  spirit*  are  small  quantities  of  aldehyde, 
dimethylacetal,  allyl  alcohol,  acetone,  methyl- 
ethyl  ketone,  higher  ketones,  and  chloroform. 

Acetone  is  the  most  objectionable,  especially 
when  the  alcohol  is  to  be  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  aniline  colours.  In  order  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  acetone  1  c.c.  of  the  wood  spirit 
is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a  double  normal  solu- 
tion of  soda,  and  10  c.c.  of  a  double  normal 
solution  of  iodine  are  added  with  constant 
shaking,  and  then  10  c.c.  of  absolute  ether.  The 
ethereal  layer  is  then  measured,  an  aliquot 
portion  taken  and  evaporated  on  a  watch-glass 
and  the  residual  iodoform  weighed.  The  weight 
of  the  iodoform  (calculated  to  the  toted  volume 
of  ethereal  solution)  multiplied  by  0*28  gives  the 
amount  of  acetone  in  1  c.c.  of  wood  spirit 
(Kramer,  Ber.  1880,  1002). 

According  to  Messenger  (Ber.  21,  3366),  this 
method  caves  too  high  results  if  the  quantity  of 
acetone  oe  small.  The  following  method  and 
details  are  due  to  Milan  and  Stritar  (Zeitsch. 
anal.  Chem.  1904,  387).  Crude  wood  spirit: 
5  c.c.  are  diluted  to  500  c.c.  and  5  c.c.  of  this 
mixture  are  submitted  to  ZeisePs  process.  The 
weight  of  silver  iodide  multiplied  by  272*9  gives 
grams  of  methyl  alcohol  per  100  c.c.  Aqueous 
wood  spirit  containing  under  10  p.c.  methyl 
alcohol :  10  c.c.  are  diluted  to  50  c.c.  and 
shaken  for  J  hour  with  0*5  gram  of  charcoal, 
filtered^  wasiied,  and  diluted  to  100  c.c.  and 
estimated  as  above.  Crude  pyroligneous  acid  : 
50  c.c.  are  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate 


made  up  to  250  c.c.  and  filtered.  100  c.c.  are 
then  made  strongly  alkaline  and  distilled  till 
50  c.c.  have  collected.  The  distillate  is  treated 
with  charcoal,  &c.,  as  above.  The  shaking 
with  charcoal  removes  guaiacol  and  other 
phenol  ethers,  but  the  estimation  is  invalidated 
by  the  presence  of  acetal,  methyl  acetate,  and 
allyl  alcohol.  A  correction  for  these  may  be 
made  by  determining  the  iodine  number  and 
esterification  number  of  the  sample. 

Methyl  benzoate  C,H.*COOCHs.  Prepared 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  benzoic  add,  methyl 
alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  coloiirless 
liquid,  of  aromatic  smell ;  b.p.  198*6° ;  sp.gr. 
1*0942  at  16°/15°.  Known  as  *  Niobe  oil,*  and 
used  in  perfumery. 

Metl^rl  borlde  B(CH3)„  bormethyl,  trimeth^/l- 
horine,  V.D.  1*9108  (calc.= 1-9314),  a  gas  ob- 
tained from  methyl  borate  by  the  action  of  zij;o 
methyl  (Frankland  and  Duppa,  Annalen,  124, 
129) ;  has  an  intensely  disag^eable  smell,  ignites 
spontaneously  in  the  air ;  can  be  liquefied  by  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres  at  10°.  Caustic 
potash  absorbs  the  gas  and  yields,  on  evapora- 
tion, a  viscid  residue  of  B(CH,)3*K0H.  Am- 
monia forms  a  compound  B(CHjJ,*NH3,  which 
can  be  crystallised  nom  ether  in  large  crystals ; 
m.p.  56°  ;  b.p.  110°. 

Methyl  bromide  CH,Br,  bromomethane ;  b.p. 
4*5°  (corr.)  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1884, 
454) ;  sp.gr.  1*73306  at  0-8°/0*8°. 

Preparation, — By  heating  the  cacodyl  com- 
pound As(CH,),(OH),Br  (Bunsen,  Annalen,  46, 
44) ;  from  methyl  alcohol,  bromine,  and  phos- 
phorus (Pierre,  Ann.  Chim.  [iii.]  15,  373).  133 
grams  red  phosphorus,  800  grams  methyl 
alcohol,  are  mixed  in  a  retort,  the  mixture 
heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  800  grams  of 
bromine  are  gradually  added ;  after  some  hours 
the  mixture  is  distilled  (Merrill,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.] 
18,  293  ;  Steinkopf  and  Schwen,  I.  prakt.  Chem. 
1921,  102,  363).  By  dropping  methyl  sulphate 
into  hydrobromic  add  at  45°-50°,  or  better 
into  a  concentrated  scdution  of  an  alkali  bromide 
slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  30°-35* 
(Boulin  and  Simon,  Compt.  rend.  1920, 170, 595). 
By  the  action  of  hydrogen  bromide,  or  potas- 
sium bromide  and  sulphuric  acid,  on  methyl 
alcohol  (Taboury,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1911,  [iv.] 
9,  124;  Bygden,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1911,  [ii.]  83, 
42R 

Methyl  bromide  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid 
with  a  smell  resembling  that  of  chloroform, 
unites  with  water  to  form  a  crystalline  hydrate 
CH5Br,20H^O  (?)  which  is  decomposed  at  4° 
(Merrill) 

For  brominated  compounds  of  methyl  brom- 
ide, V.  Methylene  bromide,  art.  BbomoforM; 
and  Carbon  telrabromide,  art.  Cabbon. 

Methyl  chloride  CH,Cl,  chloromeihane ;   b.p. 

-23*73°  (Remault) ;    -21°  (Berthelot) ;    -23* 

(Vincent  and  Delachanal);    sp.gr.  0*99145  at 

—23°  ;  0*95231  at  0°  (Vincent  and  Delachanal, 

BulL'Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  31, 11).    Vap.  press,  at  0°= 

2-48  atmospheres,  at  15°=411,  at  30°=6*50 

(Vincent  and  Delachanal).    For  compressibility, 

see  Bodareu,  Atti  B.  Accad.  Lined,  1914,  [v.] 

1,  491. 

I        Preparation. — ^From  methyl  alcohol,  common 

I  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  (Dumas  and  Peligot, 

I  Annalen,  15,  17) ;   from  methane  and  chlorine 

I  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  [iii.]  52,  97) ;  by  beating 
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the  oacodyl  compounds  A8(CH,)a(OH)2Cl  or 
A8(0Hs),0l  (Bunsen,  Annolen,  46,  44). 

On  the  laige  scale  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
'  yinasses '  from  beetroot.  The  methylamine  is 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  concen- 
trated, then  heated  to  260*'-300^  when  methyl 
chloride  together  with  mono-  and  trimethylamine 
is  evolved ;  the  bases  are  removed  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  methyl  ohloridtf  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  condensed  by  pressure 
in  WTOU^t-iron  cylinders  (Vincent  and  Bela- 
chansi.  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  31,  11 ;  J.  1878, 
1135).  One  part  of  melted  sine  chloride  is  dis- 
solved in  two  parts  methyl  alcohol  and  hydro- 
gen chloride  led  into  the  mixture  (Groves,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1874,  641). 

Methyl  chloride  is  obtained  from  methane 
by  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  at  high 
temperatures : 

CH4+COClj=CH3CH-CO+Ha 

The  mixed  gases  which  should  contain  a  slight 
excess  of  methane  are  led  over  a  catalyst  capable 
of  acting  as  a  chlorine  carrier  or  of  accelerating 
the  reaction  by  surface  condensation  (Hoch- 
stetter,  D.  B.  P.  292089 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1916,  35,  867). 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  methyl 
sulphate  with  stannic  chloride.  At  low  tem- 
peratures the  substances  react  with  the  inter- 
mediate formation  of  the  methosulphate  of 
stannyl  chloride : 

SnCl4+2Me^04=2Mea-fSnCl,(S04Me), 
a  white  amorphous  solid,  decomposed  at  higher 
temperatures,    giving    stannic    sulphate    and 
methyl   chloride   (Boulin  and  Simon,   Compt. 
rend.  1919,  169,  618). 

It  may  also  be  prepared  By  dropping  methyl 
sulphate  into  hydrochloric  acid  (D.  1*112) 
at  about  50"* : 

Me^SO^+HCl^MeHSO^+MeCl 
(Boulin  and  Simon,  ibid.  1920,  170,  595). 

For  observations  on  the  chlorination  of 
methane,  v.  Pfeifer,  Mauthner,  and  ReitUnger, 
J.  pr  Chem.  1919,  [u,]  99,  239. 

Properties. — Methyl  chloride  is  a  colourless 
gas  with  ethereal  odour,  and  bums,  when  ignited 
in  air,  with  a  greenish  flame.  One  part  of 
water  dissolves  4  volumes  of  methyl  chloride  ;  i 
of  absolute  alcohol,  35  volumes ;  and  1  of  acetic 
acid,  40  volumes  (Berthelot).  The  neutral  solu- 
tion is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  With 
water  at  temperatures  below  7*3**  at  760  mm. 
it  forms  a  solid  hydrate  CH,C1,6H,0  (de  For- 
crand  and  Villard,  Compt.  rend.  106,  1402; 
ViUard,  Ann.  Chim.  [vii.]  11,  377).  With 
chlorine  in  sunlight  it  yields  methylene  chloride 
(CHjCl,),  chloroform  (CHClj),  and  finally  car- 
bon tetrachloride  CCI4  {q.v.  art.  Carbon)  ;  the 
chlorination  can  abo  be  effected  by  leading  a 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  methyl  chloride  over 
animal  charcoal  at  250°-350°. 

Methyl  chloride  forms  with  bromine  methyl- 
ene bromide,  bromoform  and  carbon  tetra- 
bromide  (Damoiseau«  J.  1881,  376). 

Methyl  chloride  is  extensively  used  in  the  ' 
preparation  of  various  coal-tar  colours  and  also 
as  a  means  of  producing  cold.    By  its  evapora- 
tion a  temperature  of  —23''  is  produced,  or  if  I 
the  evaporation  be  accelerated  by  blowing  in  air  i 
—55°  is  easily  reached,  and  since  its  vapour  is  | 


non-poisonous,  its  superiority  to  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  for  this  purpose  is  evident^ 

Methyl  Moeyanate  CH,N :  CO,  methyl  cari)- 
imide ;  b.p.  43°<45°  (Gautier,  Annalen,  1497, 
313).  Formed  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  potassium  cyanate  with  2  parts  of 
potassium  methyl  sulphate  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Chim. 
[ill.]  42,  43);  also  by  the  action  of  diazo- 
methane  on  nitro-urea  (Degner  and  von  Pech- 
mann,  Ber.  1897,  649).  A  Equid  with  intensely 
suffocating  smell,  converted  bv  dry  ammonia 
into  methyl-urea  NH(CH,)CO'NHs  which  forms 
prisms  soluble  in  water.  Water  converts  it  into 
dimethyl-urea  NH(CH,)CONHCH,  with  evolu- 
tion  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Meihyl  eyanuntet,  Monomethyl,  dimethyl, 
and  trimethyl  derivatives  of  both  normal  (1.) 
and  laooyanurio  (II.)  acids  are  known. 


N 
HO-C   \;-0H 

NH 
0:0      0:0 

i} 

HN     NH 

(K)H 
I. 

n. 

Normal  trimethyl  cyanurate  (NCOCH,),  is 
prepared  from  sodium  methoxide  and  cyanogen 
chloride  (Hofmann  and  Olshausen,  Ber.  1870, 
271).  From  dry  sodium  methoxide  and  cyano- 
gen bromide  (Ponomarew,  ibid.  1885,  3264; 
K^lason,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [u.]  33,  131).  Soluble  in 
ether  and  water  and  crystcJlises  in  trimetric 
prisms  melting  at  135°  and  boiling  at  265°.  On 
long  boiling  it  changes  into  the  isomeride, 
melting  at  175°  (trimethyl  t>ocyanurate). 

Normal  dimethyl  cyanuraU  C,N,(OH)(OC,H), 
results  by  heating  2  grams  sodium  in  16  grams 
absolute  methyl  alcohol  and  15  grams  normal 
trimethyl  cyanurate  to  100°  for  1|  hours  and 
decomposing  the  sodium  salt  with  acetic  acid 
(Hofmann,  Ber.  1886,  2067).  It  forms  small 
six-sided  leaves  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  but 
not  ether.  It  softens  at  165°-170°  and  decom- 
poses on  further  heating  into  dimethyl  iso- 
cyanurate,  m.p.  222°,  and  also  trimethyl  iso- 
cyanurate,  m.p.  175°. 

Trimethyl  isoeyanuraie  C,0,N,(CH).  is  pro- 
duced together  with  the  normal  trimethyl  ester 
from  silver  cyanurate  and  methyl  iodide  (Pono- 
marew, Ber.  1885,  3271);  also  from  the  silver 
salt  of  the  dimethyl  derivative  and  methvl  iodide 
(Hofmann,  ibid.  1886,  2096) ;  also  by  the  inter- 
action of  cyanuric  acid  and  diazomethane 
(Palazzo  and  Scelsi,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1908,  38, 
i.  659^.  Monoclinic  prisms  melting  at  175°-176° 
and  boiling  at  274°.  Soluble  in  alcohol  but 
not  In  water. 

Dimethyl  isocyanuraU  (CH,),H(CNO),  is  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  methyl  acetyl 
urea  (Hofmann,  Ber.  1881,  2069) ;  also  from  the 
normal  dimethyl  derivative  (v.  supra).  Mono- 
clinic,  thin  leaves  from  water  melting  at  222°. 

Monomethyl  isoeyanuraie 

(CH,)H,N,C,0„H,0 
is  prepared  by  heating  nitrosocarbonyldimethyl* 
urea  with  water  (Fischer  and  Frank,  Ber.  1897* 
2616).    It  forms  thin  leaves,  readily  dehydrated 
at  100°,  melting  at  296°-297°,  and  has  an  un- 
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Mixed  derivatives  have  been  prepared  by 
Hantzsch  and  Bauer  (Ber.  1905,  38,  1005).  The 
di-o-mono-N-  derivative,  m.p.  106°,  is  prepared 
by  the  interaction  of  silver  cyanate  and  methyl 
iodide  below  0°,  The  mono-o-di-N-  derivative, 
m.p.  118°,  is  prepared  from  silver  cyannrate 
and  methyl  iodide  at  low  temperatures. 

Methyl  cyanide  CH,*CN,  aceionitrUe;  b.p. 
81  -6°  ;  sp.gr.  0-8062  at  0°,  0-7891  at  15°  (Vincent 
and  Delachanal,  Bull.  Soc.  ohim.  [ii.]  33,  406). 
H.C.  at  18°=312-14  (Thomsen,  Th.  4,  128) 
=291-6  (Berthelot  and  Petit,  Compt.  rend.  108, 
1217). 

fSrom  ammonium  acetate  and  phosphorus 
pentozide  (Dumas,  Compt.  rend.  26,  383) ;  from 
acetamide  and  phosphorus  pentoxide ;  by  dis- 
tillation of  potassium  methyl  sulphate  with 
potassium  cyanide  (Dumas,  Malaguti,  and 
Leblanc,  Annalen,  64,  333) ;  in  heating  cyan- 
acetic  acid  at  166°  (Van 't  Hoflf,  Ber.  1874, 1382) ; 
also  by  heating  dimethyl  sulphate  with  potas- 
sium cyanide  (Walden,  Ber.  40,  3214);  by 
passing  vapour  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  mixed 
•  with  ammonia  through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice 
containing  a  deposit  of  alumina  and  heated  to 
500°.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  prussic 
acid  on  diazomethane  (von  Pechmann,  ibid, 
1896,  867);  and  by  pouring  acetic  acid  over 
magnesium  nitride  (Emmerling,  ibid,  1896, 1636). 

Preparation, — ^A  mixture  of  6  molecules  of 
acetamide  and  1  molecule  of  phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide  is  distilled,  the  product  washed  with 
caustic  soda  and  digested  with  lead  oxide 
(Henry,  Annalen,  162, 149).  By  long  heating  of 
a  mixture  of  acetamide  and  gjacial  acetic  acid 
under  a  reflux  condenser  (Demaryay,  Bull.  Soc. 
chira.  [ii.]  33,  466). 

Acetonitrile  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a 
pleasant  ethereal  smell,  miscible  with  water, 
from  which  it  separates  on  the  addition  of  com- 
mon salt.  It  bums  in  air  with  a  peach-blossom 
flame ;  with  acetic  acid  at  200°  it  produces  di- 
acetamide.  It  is  miscible  with  methyl  alcohol 
or  with  ethyl  alcohol,  and  its  b.p.  is  lowered  by 
such  admixture— a  liquid  containing  80  p.c. 
wood  spirit  and  20  p.c.  acetonitrile  has  the 
lowest  b.p.  (63-7°),  whilst,  in  the  case  of  ethyl 
alcohol,  a  mixture  of  56  p.c.  spirits  of  wine  and 
44  p.c.  acetonitrile  boils  at  72-6°  (Vincent  and 
Delachanal,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  33, 405).  It  com- 
bines easily  with  dry  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic 
acids,  more  difficultly  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(Oautier,  Annalen,  142,  291) ;  by  passins:  hydro- 
gen chloride  into  a  cooled  mixture  ol  aceto- 
nitrile and  acetic  acid,  acetyl  chloride  and 
acetamide  result  (Colson,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [iii.]  17, 
57).  CH3CN-2HBr  forms  crystals  melting  at 
47°-50°  (Engler,  Annalen,  149,  306).  Bromine 
combines  with  acetonitrile  at  100°  to  form  a  com- 
pound— CHjBr-CN-HBr — crystallising  in  prisms 
which  melt  at  65°,  and  are  decomposed  by  moist 
air,  forming  ammonium  bromide,  acetic  acid, 
and  dibromodiacetamide  (Engler,  Annalen,  133, 
137  ;  142,  69).  Sulphur  trioxide  produces  the 
compound  (CH,CN).2S0„  which  crystallises  and 
dissolves  in  water,  but  not  in  organic  solvents. 
By  precipitating  its  auueous  solution  with 
alcohol  and  ether  crystals  of  the  composition 
(CH,CN),(SOj)2,HaO  are  obtained  (Eitner, 
Ber.  1893,  2834). 

By  the  action  of  sodium  upon  methyl 
cyanide,  methane  and  an  oily  substance  C^HgN, 


soluble  in  ether  (Holtzwart,  J.  pr.  (}hem.  [ii.] 
38,  343),  sodium  cyanide,  and  cyanmethine 
C.H,N,  are  obtained  (Baeyer,  Ber.  1869,  319). 
This  is  best  obtained  by  heating  6  parts  methyl 
cyanide  with  1  part  of  sodium  under  a  pressure 
of  100  mm.,  distilling  off  the  excess  of  methyl 
cyanide  and  cnrstallising  the  residue  from 
alcohol  (Meyer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  27,  163).  It 
forms  monochnic  crystals  (m.p.  180°-181°), 
which  dissolve  in  0-64  part  of  water  or  6*25 
parts  of  alcohol  at  18°.  Qyanmethine  unites 
with  many  acids,  e,g.  Ot^HgNg.HCl,  needles 
soluble  in  wat«f ;  b.p.  200°-250°  (C.HjNj)  jH ,80^, 
crystallises  with  difficulty.  It  also  forms  chlorine 
and  bromine  derivatives  (Baeyer,  Ber.  4,  176). 
Treated  with  aluminium  and  cold  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  (15  p.c.)  acetonitrile  gives  a 
75  p.c.  yield  of  ethylamine  (Ferrer,  Anal.  Fis. 
Quim.  1914,  12,  239). 

Substitution  products  of  aceto- 
nitrile, 

ChloraceUmitrUe  CH,a-CN,  from  chlor- 
acetamide  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  (Bisschop- 
inck,  Ber.  6,  732) ;  the  reaction  is  better  carried 
out  in  a  vacuum  (Scholl,  ibid,  1896,  2417).  A 
liquid;  b.p.  123°-124°,  sp.gr.  1204  at  11-2°, 
1-193  at  20°  (Engler,  ibid.  1873,  1003). 

DicMoracetonitrile  CHC1,-CN;  b.p.  112°- 
113°;  sp.gr.  1-374  at  1 1  4°  (Bisschopinck,  Ber.  6, 
732). 

Trichloraceionitrile  CX^la'CN ;  b.p.  83°-84®, 
sp.gr.  1-439  at  12-2°.  From  trichloracetamide 
and  phosphorus  pentoxide  (Bisschopinck,  Ber.  6, 
732).  By  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetonitrile  in 
presence  of  iodine  (Beckurts,  ibid.  1876, 1594). 

Bromacelonilrile  CH|Br*CN,  and  dibromacelo- 
nitrile  CHBr,-CN,  m.p.  142°,  are  also  known  (». 
Engler,  Annalen,  142,  69,  and  Van  't  Hoff,  Ber. 
1874,  1571 ;  also  Henry,  Compt.  rend.  103,  413). 

lodaceionitrile  CH.I'CN  ;  b.p.  186°-187°  ; 
sp.gr.  2*3066  at  12° ;  from  chloracetonitrile  and 
socUum  iodide  in  alcoholic  solution  (Henry, 
Compt.  rend.  103,  413). 

NitroaceUmiirik  CHj(N02)CN  v.  Fulminio 

ACID. 

Dinitroaceionitrile  CH(NO,)-CN,  a  syrupy 
liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  ammonia  compound  CH(N0£)2CN'NH,i 
This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
an  ethereal  solution  of  trinitroacetonitrile  by 
means  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen : 

C(N0.),CN+4H,S 

=CH(N02),CN-NH,-|-2H,04-4S 

(Schischkoff,  Annalen,  101,  215;  119,  249; 
104,  250), 

TrinttroacetonUrile  C(NO,),CN,  a  solid, 
m.p.  41-5°;  explodes  when  heated  to  220°. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  sodium  fulmin- 
ate (Schischkoff,  Ann.  Chim.  [iii.]  49,  310). 
Soluble  in  ether,  but  decomposed  by  aJoohol, 
water,  or  alkalis. 

Methyl  Mocyanide  CH,-NC,  iso-acetoniirUe, 
methyl  carbylamine  ;  b.p.  69*6° ;  sp-gr.  0*7667 
at  14°  (Gautier,  Annalen,  162,  222).  From 
methyl  iodide  and  2  molecules  of  aQver  cyanide  at 
130°  (Gautier,  Compt.  rend.  65,  468) ;  also  from 
chloroform,  methytamine,  and  alcoholic  potash 
(Hofmann).  It  is  also  formed  in  small  quantity 
when  potassium  methyl  sulphate  is  distilled  with 
potassium  cyanide.  Digitized  by  VjWWVIC 
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Methyl  wocyanide  is  a  liquid  with  a  very 
unpleasant  smell ;  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water 
at  15^ ;  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

Methyl  fluoride  CH^F.  A  gas,  sp.gr.  (H=l) 
17-38,  calc.= 17-06  (Collie,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1889,  110).  Obtained  from  potassium  methyl 
sulphate  and  potassium  fluoride  (Dumas  and 
P^ligot,  Annalen,  15,  59) ;  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  tetramethyl  ammonium  fluoride  (Collie) ; 
from  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  silver 
fluoride  (Moissan  and  Meslans,  Compt.  rend« 
107,  1153;  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1889,  364). 
Liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  more  so  in  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  very 
stable;  critical  temp.  44-9°;  pressure  47123 
mm.  (CoUie).  For  the  physical  constants  of 
methyl  fluoride,  see  Moles  and  Batuecas,  J. 
Chtm.  Phys.  1919,  17,  537.  Chlorine  in  sunlight 
displaces  hydrogen  and  forms  CH,C1F,  a  gas 
soluble  in  water  and  of  sp.gr.  34*1 8  (calo. =34*26). 

Methyl  formamide  HO0NH(CH,);  b.p. 
180°-186*'  (Gautier,  J.  1869,  618) ;  190°  (Linne- 
mann,  J.  1869,  601);  sp.gr.  1-011  at  19°.  A 
thick  oily  liquid  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  formed  by  the  distillation 
of  methylamine  formate. 

Methyl  formate  H-CO-OCH, ;  b.p.  32°-32-5° 
(oorr.)  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1884,  491) ; 
Volhard,  Annalen,  176,  133).  Sp.gr.  0-98239  at 
15°/15°. 

Preparation, — 130  parts  of  methyl  alcohol 
saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride  are  gradually 
poured  upon  100  parts  of  calcium  formate ;  the 
mixture  is  then  digested  for  some  time,  and 
finally  distUled  (Volhard,  Annalen,  176, 133).  A 
mixture  of  equivalent  proportions  of  sodium 
formate,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wood  spirit  may 
be  used  (&ardy  and  Bordet,  Ann.  Chim.  [v.] 
16,  561).  Wood  spirit  is  digested  with  formic 
acid,  sp.gr.  1*22,  and  distilled;  the  distillate 
is  then  dehydrated  by  means  of  phosphorus 
pentoxide. 

Methyl  formate  is  a  colourless  liquid  with 
a  characteristic  smell ;  its  vapour  is  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat,  forming  carbon  monoxide  and 
methyl  alcohol.  Chlorine  in  presence  of 
sunlight  yields  tricMoro-methyl  ehloroformate 
Cl-CO-OCClj,  b.p.  127-5°-128%  sp.gr.  1-6525 
at  14°,  which,  when  heated  at  3i0°-350°, 
yields  carbonyl  chloride  COCl,  (Hentschel, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  36,  99).  If  the  action  be 
stopped  at  an  earlier  stage,  a  compound 
C4H,a,04,  b.p.  108°-109°,  sp.gr.  1-4741  at 
27°/27°,  is  formed.  In  the  absence  of  sunlight, 
ohloroformio  ester  Cl'COOCH,  is  produced 
immediately  (Hentschel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  36, 
213;  c/.  Grignard,  Rivat,  and  Ed.  Urbain, 
CoD^t.  rend.  1919,  169,  1074,  and  1143). 

Methyl-c^clo-hexanone  v.  Ketones. 

Methyl  hydrate  v.  Methyl  alcohol 

Methyl  hydride.  Methane,  marsh  gas,  CH4 ; 
sp.gr.  0-559  (air=l);  b.p.= -164-0°  at  736-6 
mm.  (Olszewski,  Ann.  Chim.  [iL]  31,  58); 
sp.gr.  of  liquid=0-415  (0.);  critical  temp. 
82-85 ;  critical  pressure,  45*6  atm. ;  critical 
density,  0-1623  (Cardoso).  H.F.p.  =21,750  cals.^ 
H.P.v.=21,170  cals.;  H.C.p.  2=11,930  cals. 
(Thomsen,  Th.  4,  50);  H.C.p. =213,600  cals. 
(Borthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  [v.]  23,  179).  1  vol.  of 
water  at  <°  absorbs  0-05449 -00018071 
+0-9000 1028<>  vols,  of  marsh  gas;  1  vol.  of 


alcohol  at  <°,  0-522686-0-0028665t4-0000142i« 
vols.  (Bunsen). 

Marsh  gas  is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in 
Italy,  North  America,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  formed  by  the  putrefaction 
of  vegetable  matter  under  water,  and  hence 
occurs  in  marshy  places.  It  is  evolved  in  large 
quantities  from  the  mud  volcanoes  of  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  the  Crimea.  It  also  occurs  in  the  coal 
measures,  and,  in  small  quantities,  in  the  gases 
of  the  human  intestines  (Ruge,  J.  1862,  628), 
and  in  the  breath  of  calves  and  sheep  (Reiset, 
J.  1863,  638). 

It  is  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  cellulose. 
According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  this  is  due  to  the 
action  of  a  fungus  {AmyUhticterium,  Van 
Tieghem,  Compt.  rend.  88,  205),  and  cellulose 
(sterilised  filter-paper  was  used)  is  converted 
into  a  non-reducing  sugar  C,Hj|0,,  which  splits 
up  into  3CO2  and  3CH4  ;  this  action  is  stopped 
by  a  temperature  above  60°. 

Marsh  gas  is  also  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  carbonaceous  matter— -^.f/.  wood 
or  coal — and  hence  occurs,  to  the  extent  of 
about  40  p.c.  by  volume,  in  coal  gas. 

It  can  be  obtained  from  chloroform  or  carbon 
tetrachloride  by  passing  the  vapour,  mixed  with 
hydrogen,  through  a  hot  tube,  or  by  heating 
with  copper,  potassium  iodide,  and  water 
(Berthelot,  J.  1857,  267).  Also  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  heated  copper  or 
iron  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  [iii.]  53,  69).  Also 
by  the  action  of  the  silent  electrical  discharge 
upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide (Brodie,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  21,  245),  and 
by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen at  1200°  (Bone  and  Jerdan,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1897,  42 ;  Bone  and  Coward,  ibid,  1908, 
1975),  and  also  by  the  action  of  water  on 
aluminium  carbide  (Moissan,  Bull.  Soc.  chim. 
[iu.]  11,  1012;   15,1285). 

Carbon  dioxide  mixed  with  hydrogen  is 
converted  into  methane  when  heated  in  presence 
of  nickel  as  a  catalyst : 

CO,+4H,=CH4+2H,0 

The  reaction  begins  at  230°,  and  is  rapid  and 
nearly  complete  between  300°  and  400°.  By 
passing  the  product  of  the  reaction  through 
caustic  soda,  to  free  it  from  unchanged  carbon 
dioxide,  and  condensing  it  by  liquid  air  to  free 
it  from  hydrogen,  pure  methane  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  reduction  of 
carbon  monoxide  by  hydrogen  in  presence  of 
nickel:  C0+3H,=CH4+H;0.  The  reaction 
begins  at  180°  and  proceeds  rapidly  at  230°-250°. 
If  the  gases  are  mixed  in  theoretical  proportions 
the  methane  is  obtained  almost  pure.  At  tem- 
peratures above  250°  part  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon : 
2C0;^C+C0„  owing  to  the  specific  action  of 
the  mckel  at  these  temperatures. 

This  last  is  a  simple  method  of  obtaining 
methane  free  from  admixed  gases.  For  details, 
see  Harger,  Colliery  Guardian,  March,  1913; 
CampbeU  and  Parker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1913, 
103,  1292. 

These  methods  of  preparing  an  industrial 
gas  rich  in  methane,  of  nigh  calorific  power, 
and   suitable  for  incandescent  lighting,   have 
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been  coy«»d  by  pat^its.^  See  Henderson's 
Catalysis  in  Industrial  Chemistry,  Longmans. 

Preparaiion. — ^By  heating  potassipm  acetate 
with  caustio  potash 

KC2H302+KOH=K,COs+CH4 

Sodium  acetate  and  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  calcined  soda  and  powdered  lime  are  heated 
in  an  iron  or  copper  vessel  (Schorlemmer, 
Chem.  News,  29,  7),  hydrogen  and  ethylene 
are  also  produced  in  this  reckction  (Kolbe) ;  the 
latter  may  be  removed  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
oopper-zinc  couple  upon  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  alcobol  and  methyl  iodide  (Glad- 
stone and  Tribe,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1884,  154). 
Methane  is  also  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  zinc  methyl  with  alcohol  or  water. 

Properties. — ^Methane  is  colourless  and 
odourless,  and  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with 
air  (*  firedamp  ').  In  mixtures  of  methane  and 
air  containing  from  5  to  9*2  p.c.  of  methane  the 
decomposition  is  CH44-20g=COa4-2HjO,  but 
with  larger  quantities,  in  addition  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  are  formed.  It  is  very  stable,  and  is 
not  affected  by  phosphorus  pentoxide  or  anti- 
mony pentachioride,  or  even  by  strong  nitric 
acid.  Dry  chlorine  has  no  action  in  the  dark, 
but  in  sunlight  the  mixture  explodes;  in 
difihised  daylight  chloro  substitution  derivatives 
are  formed,  viz.  methyl  chloride,  methylene 
dichloride»  chloroform,  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 
For  observations  on  the  chlorination  of  methane, 
V,  Pfeifer,  Mauthner,  and  Beitlinger,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1919,  [ii.]  99,  239 ;  Whiston,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1920,  183.  When  passed  through  a  hot 
tube,  a  small  portion  is  converted  into  naphtha- 
lene. At  higher  temperatures  it  is  more  or  less 
dissociated  in  amount  dependent  on  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
heated  surface  (Bone  and  Coward;  Campbell 
and  Slater).  It  is  very  gradually  absorbed  by 
cold  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (Worstall,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1899,  246).  It  may  be  oxidised  to 
methyl  alcohol  and  formaldehyde  {see  Methyl 
alcohol). 

It  forms  a  hydrate  with  water  at  —2°  or  —3® 
under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres.  Tension 
of  dissociation  at  0''=27-6  atmospheres ;  crit. 
terap.=21-6°  (Villard,  Compt.  rend.  107,  296). 

Methyl  iodide  CH3I ;  b.p.  42-3°  (corr.)  (Per- 
kin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1884,  469) ;  42-9**  (corr.) 
(Thorpe  and  Rodger,  Phil.  Trans.  1894,  A,  11, 
464);  sp.gr.  2-28517  at  16°/15^  (P.);  2-2677 
at  16°  (Bardy  and  Bordet,  Ann.  Chim.  [v.]  16, 
669).  Formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
and  iodine  upon  methyl  alcohol  (Dumas  and 
P^ligot,  Annalen,  16,  30). 

Preparation. — ^In  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  ethyl  iodide  {q.v.).  35  parts  methyl  alcohol, 
100  parts  iodine,  and  10  parts  of  phosphorus  are 
the  proportions  usually  employed.  These  sub- 
stances are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for 
some  hours ;  the  methyl  iodide  is  then  distilled 
off,  washed  with  dilute  caustic  soda  solution, 
and  dried  by  means  of  calcium  chloride.    The 

{ireparation  from  an  iodide  of  an  alkali  or  alka- 
ine  earth  by  the  action  of  methyl  sulphate  is 
patented  by  Weinland  and  Schmidt  (t).  R.  P. 
176209,  1906).     A  yield  of  94  p.c.  is  obtained 


by  dissolving  yellow  phosphorus  in  methyl 
iodide,  and  adding  iodine  to  the  liquid,  and 
slowly  dropping  methyl  alcohol  into  the  cooled 
mixture  (Walker  and  Johnson,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1905,  1695). 

It  forms  a  colourless  liquid  which  turns 
brown  on  exposure  to  light  owing  to  the  libera- 
tion of  iodine.  It  is  extensivelv  used  in  the 
preparation  of  various  aniline  colours  owing  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposition ; 
it  thus  affords  a  ready  means  of  introducing 
the  methyl  group  into  other  compounds. 

Methyl  nitrate  CH^NO, ;  b.p.  65° ;  sp.gr. 
1-2167  at  16°/16°  (Perkip,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1884,  682). 

Prepaxaiion. — 200  c.c.  pure  wood  spirit  are 
distilled  with  40  grams  urea  nitrate  and  150  c.c. 
pure  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*31)  until  two-thirds 
have  distilled  off;  to  the  residue  170  c.c.  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  130  c.c.  nitric  acid  are 
added,  again  distilled,  and  then  150  c.c.  methyl 
alcohol,  110  C.C.  nitric  acid,  and  10  grams  urea 
nitrate  are  added  to  the  residue,  and  distillation 
again  continued  (C.  Lea,  J.  1862,  387). 

Can  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  methyl 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  2  parts  of 
this  liquid  to  a  mixture  of  1  part  nitric  acid  and 
2  parts  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  is  washed 
with  potassium  carbonate  solution.  Del6pine 
recommends  the  following.  A  mixture  of  50  c.c. 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  150  c.c.  methyl 
alcohol  cooled  to  12°  are  carefully  added  to  a 
mixture  of  100  c.c.  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
150  C.C.  nitric  acid  (36°),  cooled  to  12°,  so  that 
Ihe  temperature  does  not  rise  above  16°.  After- 
wards the  whole  is  shaken  with  100  c.c.  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  After  a  few  minutes'  standing 
the  ester  is  separated  off  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [iii.] 
13,  1044). 

Methyl  nitrate  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a 
pleasant  smell ;  explodes  when  heated  to  150°, 
or  by  percussion. 

Methyl  nitrite  CH3NO2 ;  b.p.  -12°;  sp.gr. 
of  liquid  0991  at  15°/.  A  gas,  prepared  by 
treating  1  molecule  methyl  alcohol  with  1  mole- 
cule Moamyl  nitrite  (Bertoni,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
12,  438).  Also  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
copper  (or  arsenious  acid)  and  methyl  alcohol, 
or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  brucine 
(Strecker,  Annalen,  91,  76). 

Methyl  oxalate  (CH8),C.04 ;  m.p.  54° ;  b.p. 
163-3°  (corr.)  (Weger,  Annalen,  221,  86).  Oxalic 
acid  (dried  at  100°)  is  mixed  with  boiling  methyl 
alcohol,  and  on  cooling  the  crystals  separate  out 
(Erlenmeyer,  J.  1874,  572). 

Forms  monoclinic  plates,  which,  bv  action  of 
chlorine  i^eld,  first,  an  oily  liquid  of  the  com- 
position *C|04(CHCla)t  (Malaguti,  Annalen,  32, 
49),  and  by  prolonged  action  in  sunlight,  a 
body  Ca04(CCl8)t,  which  crystallises  in  leaflets 
(Cahours,  ibid.  64,  313). 

Methyl  hydrogen  oxaiaie  H(CH,)C304.  When 
oxalic  ethyl  ester  is  treated  in  methyl  alcoholic 
solution  with  potassium  methoxide,  potassium 
methyl  oxalate  is  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  fine 
leaves  (Salomon,  Ber.  8, 1609).  Methyl  hydrogen 
oxalate  is  a  solid  of  low  melting-point  which 
boils  at  108°-1097  12  mm.  (Anschiitz  and 
Schonfeld,  Ber.  19,  1442). 

Methyl  oxide,  Dimethyl  ether  (CH,),0 ;  b.p 
-23-65°  (Regnault,  J.  1863,  70) ;  -21°  (Ber- 
thelot);   sp.gr.  (air=l)  IHiH.  ^i^i^glC 
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Formed  by  heatiog  methyl  alcohol  with  sul- 

f»huric  acid  (Dmnas  and  P^ligot,  Ann.  Chim. 
ii.]  58,  19),  or  with  boron  trioxide  (Ebehnen, 
ihid.  [iii.]  16,  138 ;  Annalen,  67,  328). 

1  '3  parts  of  wood  alcohol  are  mixed  with  2 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  to  140"".  The 
gas  evolved  is  passed  into  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
which  absorbs  600  times  its  volume ;  the  gas  is 
then  set  free  by  diluting  the  acid  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  (Erlenmeyer  and  Kriechbaumer, 
Bot.  1874,  699). 

Methyl  ether  is  a  colourless  gas  with  a 
pleasant  odour ;  1  vol.  of  water  at  18°  absorbs 
37  volumes  of  the  gas  (Dumas  and  P^ligot).  It 
unites  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a  com- 
pound (CH,),0-Ha,  which  boils  at  2°  (Friedel, 
BvM  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  24, 160,  241). 

Chlorine  SubstUtUion  Products, 

Chloromethyl  ether  CH^aO-CH,;  b.p.  69-6*' 
at  769  mm. ;  formed  by  bringing  together,  in 
diffused  daylight,  chlorine  and  excess  of  methyl 
oxide  (Friedel,  BulL  Soc.  chim.  [ii]  28, 171).  It 
is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
trioxymethylene  (CHsO)^  and  methyl  alcohol. 

DicMoromethyl  ether  (CH,-C1),0  ;  b.p.  106°; 
8p.gr.  1*316  at  20°;  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  methyl  oxide  (Regnault,  Annaldn, 
34,  31). 

Teirachhromethyl  ether  (CEClt)fi ;  b.p.  130° ; 
8p.gr.  1  '606  at  20°  (Begnault). 

Perchloromeihyl  ether  (CCl8),0 ;  b.p.  100° 
(with  decomposition);  8p.gr.=l*697 ;  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  methyl  oxide  in  sun- 
light (Regnault).  Decomposed  by  heat,  yielding 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  carbonyl  chloride. 
{See  also  de  Sonay,  Ber.  1894,  Ref.  337.) 

Metbyl  phosphates. 

1.  Normal  methyl  phosphaJte  (CHs),P04  ;  b.p. 
197-2°  (corr.);  sp.gr.  1*2378  at  0°  (Weger,  Anna- 
len, 221,  89).  From  methyl  iodide  and  silver 
phosphate  (Hall,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  61,  764). 

2.  Dimethyl  phosphoric  acid  (CH,),HP04  ;  a 
syrupy  liquid,  produced  when  phosphoryl 
chloride  POCI,  is  dropped  into  methyl  alcohol 
(Schiff,  Annalen,  102,  234).  The  salts  are  very 
soluble  in  water. 

3.  Monomethyl  phosphoric  acid  CH,H2P04  is 
produced  when  methyl  alcohol  is  dropped  into 
phosphoryl  chloride  (Schiff,  Annalen,  102,  337). 

Metbyl  phosphites. 

Monomethyl  phosphite  CHgHaPOa,  a  syrupy 
liquid  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride upon  methyl  alcohol  (Schiff,  Annalen, 
103,  164).  It  is  miscible  with  ether,  and  forms 
salts  which  are  amorphous,  and  are  decomposed 
by  water  into  methyl  alcohol  and  phosphites. 

Tnmethyl  phosphiU  P(OCH,)g  is  a  liquid 
boiling  with  partial  decomposition  at  lb6  .  It 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride on  sodium  methoxide.  Sp.gr.  1*1785 
at  15°  (Jaehne,  Annalen,  266,  281). 

Methyl  salicylate  C,H4(0H)C00*CH,.  Is 
the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  winter-green. 
Obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  salicylic 
acid,  methyl  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  B.p. 
222-2°;  sp.gT.  1 '189  at  16°/16°.  Used  in  per- 
fumery and  pharmacy. 

Methyl  sulphates. 

1.  Hydrogen  methyl  sulphate^  methyl  sul- 
phuric acid  CH3HSO4.  The  free  acid  is  an  oily 
body,  which  remains  liquid  at  —30°.    Obtained 


from  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  (Dumas 
and  P^Ugot,  Annalen,  16,  40),  or  from  methyl 
alcohol  and  chlorosulphonic  acid  in  the  cold 
(Claesson,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  19,  240). 

Preparation, — One  part  of  methyl  alcohol 
is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
for  some  hours,  diluted  with  water  and  neutra- 
lised with  barium  carbonate,  filtered  and  the 
barium  precipitated  by  the  proper  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Methyl  sulphuric  acid  forms 
salts  with  the  metals,  which  are  soluble  and 
readily  crystallise.  On  distillation  it  decomposes 
into  dimethyl  sulphate  Vhd  sulphuric  acid 
(Claesson). 

Chloride  of  methyl  sulphuric  acid  CHjSOjCL* 
Methyl  chlorosvlphonate  is  obtained  by  dropping 
methyl  alcohol  into  sulphuryl  chloride  in  mole- 
cular proportions  (Behrend,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [iL]  16, 
32),  or  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  methyl 
hypochlorite  (Sandmeyer,  Ber.  1886,  861 ),  or  by 
the  action  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  on  methyl 
hydrogen  sulphate  or  on  methyl  sulphate 
(LevaSlant  and  Simon,  Compt.  rend.  1919,  169, 
140-234).  It  is  an  oily  liquid  with  pungent 
smell ;  decomposed  by  water  into  methyl  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  same  products  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing methyl  alcohol  with  sulphur  dioxide  and 
chlorine  in  the  proportion  of  1  molecule  of  each  of 
the  gases  to  2  molecules  of  the  alcohol  (Boake  and 
Durrans,  Eng  Pat.  119260).  Methyl  chlorosul- 
phonate  boils  at  42°/16  mm. ;  134°-136°,/760  mm ; 
D^^  1*492;  nj/ 1-414. 

2.  Dimethyl  sulphate  (CH3),S04  ;  b.p.  188° ; 
sp.gr.  1*33344  at  16°  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1886,  785).  By  distilling  wood  spirit  with  8  or 
10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (Dumas  and  P^ligot, 
Ann.  Chim.  [iii]  58,  64)  or  by  distilling 
anhydrous  methyl  sulphuric  acid,  best  in  vacud 
(CUesson,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  19-,  244).  Methyl 
sulphate  is  prepared  by  bringing  together 
methyl  alcohol  (27  grams)  and  chlorosulphonic 
acid  (100  grams)  at  —10°  and  then  distilling  the 
mixture  under  20  mm.  pressure  at  140°.  The 
yield  is  80-83  p.c.  theoretical.  Fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  gives  a  yield  of  only  42  p.c.  (D.  R.  P. 
113239).  By  adding  4  parts  of  60  p.c.  oleum  to 
1  part  of  methyl  fdcohol  cooled  to  —18°  and 
subsequently  distilling  the  mixture  under  re- 
duced pressure,  a  yield  of  90  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
amount  is  obtained.  The  Soci6t6  Anonyme  des 
Produits  Chimiques  de  Fontaines  in  Lyon- 
Monplaisir  uses  practically  the  same  process 
with  carbon  tetrachloride  as  a  diluent  (D.  R.  P. 
193830).  By  treating  cooled  methyl  alcohol 
with  chlorine  and  sulphur  dioxide  (Durrans, 
U.S.  Pat.  1317648).  Haworth  and  Irvine 
(Eng.  Pat.  122498)  combine  dry  dimethyl  ether 
and  sulphur  trioxide  in  presence  of  a  solvent 
which  may  conveniently  consist  of  methyl 
sulphate  itself.  The  yield  of  dimethyl  sulphate 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  methyl 
alcohol  increases  within  limits  with  increase  in 
the  molecular  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
complete  reaction  appears  to  be  a  balance  of 
three  reactions  : 

H,S04+CH,0H^CH,-HS04+H,0 
2CH,*HS04^.S04+(CH,).S04     j 
CH,-HS04+CHj-OH=H,S04+(CH,),fi^ 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  best  yield  of  dimethyl 
sulphate  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
water  or  of  excess  of  methyl  alcohol  (Guyot  and 
Simon,  Compt  rend.  1919,  169,  655).  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a  methylating  agent  for 
aromatic  amines,  the  reaction  being  : 
Me,S04+2RNH,=RNHt'MeHS04+R-NHMe 
(Ullmann,  Annalen,  327,  103),  c/.  however, 
Claesson  and  Lundvall  (Ber.  13,  1699).  Quino- 
line  and  quinaldine  are  both  quantitatively  con- 
verted into  their  ammonium  bases  by  treatment 
with  methyl  sulphate  in  benzene  solution 
(Ullmann,  I.e.),  It^is  also  a  very  convenient 
reagent  for  esterifying  acids  (Carl  Graebe,  ibid, 
344,  244).  On  distillation  under  reduced  pres- 
sure of  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methyl  sulphate  on  alcoholic  solutions  of  sodium 

S)ntar,  tetra-,  or  tri-sulphide  methyl  tristUphide, 
e^f,  has  been  obtained  by  Strecker  (Ber.  1908, 
1105.    Cp,  also  Klason,  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1888, 
356).    A  colourless  liquid  with  an  odour  like  that 
of  peppermint. 
Methyl  sulphides. 

1.  Hydrogen  methyl  8ulphide,  methyl  mer- 
captan,  methyl  stdphydraie,  CH,SH  (Gregory, 
Annalen,  15, 239) ;  b.p.  5*8°  at  752  mm.  (Klason, 
Ber.  20,  3407) ;  a°=0-894.  By  heating  potas- 
sium hydrogen  sulphide  with  potassium  methyl 
sulphate  (Dumas  and  P^ligot),  or  by  acting 
upon  s-methy\-iso  thiocarbamide  sulphate  (pre- 
pared by  warming  an  aqueous  solution  of  thio- 
carbamide with  methyl  sulphate)  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  when  it  Ib  converted 
into  cyanamide  and  methyl  meroaptan  (Amdt, 
Ber.  1921,  54,  B,  2236).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid 
with  a  disagreeable  odour  and  forms  a  cr3^talline 
hydrate  with  water.  By  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  carbon  disulphide  containing  a  little  iodine, 
Perchhromethyl  mercaptan  001,018,  a  liquid 
(b.p.  146*'-148**  corr. ;  8p.gr.  On-712  at  12*8°)  is 
obtained  (Rathke,  Annalen,  167,  195).  This 
substance  is  decomposed  by  heating  to  200^ 
into  carbon  tetrachloride  and  sulphur  chloride. 

2.  Dimethyl  sulphide  (OH,),S ;  bjp.  S?-!**- 
37-3°  at  754*7  mm.  (Beckmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [iL] 
17,  453) ;  b.p.  37-2''  at  758  mm.  (Klason,  Ber. 
20,3407);  37-52^  (corr.) ;  8p.gr.  0*8702  at  074** 
(Thorpe  and  Rodger).  Sp.gr.  0*845  at  21** 
(Regnault,  Annalen,  34,  26).  From  potassium 
sulphide  and  methyl  chloride  (Regnault,  Ann. 
Chim.  [il]  71,391).* 

Preparation, — 600  c.c.  methyl  alcohol  are 
treated  with  750  c.c.  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  2*75  kilos,  sodium  carbonate  (crystals)  is 
added,  and  the  solution  concentrated  until  the 
sodium  sulphate  crystallises  out.  To  the  solu- 
tion of  somum  methyl  sulphate  500  grams  of 
potash  dissolved  in  water  and  half  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  added.  The 
yield  is  about  150  grams  (Klason,  Ber.  1887, 
3407 ;  Ohem.  Soc.  Trans.  1888,  366).  Methyl 
sulphide  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  unpleasant 
smell.  It  combines  directly  with  chlorine  to 
form  oily  substitution  products  (0Hj01),S, 
(OHCl,)gS,  and  (C501,)jS  (Riohe,  Ann.  Chim. 
[iii.]  43,  283).  Bromine  unites  with  it  to 
form  a  crystalline  bromide  (OH,),SBr,  (Cahours, 
Annalen,  135,  355).  It  also  forms  many  crystal- 
line compounds  with  various  salts,  e.g, 

(CH,),SHga, 
2(CH5),S-PtCl4),    &c.   (Loir,  Ann.  Chim.    [iii.] 


39,  448;  54,  42).  It  combines  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  methyl  iodide  to  form 
trimethyl  stUphine  iodide  (CH,),SI,  which  crystal- 
lises in  prisms. 

By  the  action  of  moist  silver  oidde  upon  this 
compound  there  is  formed  trimethyl  stiiphine 
hydroxide  (CH,)3S'0H,  an  oily  liquid  which 
possesses  strongly  basic  properties  and  forms 
characteristic  salts  with  the  acids.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  reacts  with  the  base,  yielding  the 
hydrosulphide  [(CH,)aS]SH,  which  on  treating 
with  one  molecular  proportion  of  the  hydroxide 
yields  the  normtd  sulphide  [(CH.).S].S,  which 
resembles  in  its  reactions  the  sulphides  of  the 
alkalis  (Brown  and  Blackie,  Chem.  News,  37, 
130;   39,51). 

Methyl  trisulphlde  (OH,)tS,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Strecker  {see  above  Dimethyl  sulphate). 

Methyl  sulphite  (CH,)5,S0,  or  SO(OCH,), ; 
b.p.  121*5°  ;  sp.gr.  1-0466  at  16*274°.  Obtained 
from  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphur  chloride  SjOl, 
(Oarius,  Annalen,  110,  209;  111,  96).  Is  iso- 
meric with  ethyl  sulphurous  acid  OH'SO'OC^H,, 
and  ethyl  sulphonic  acid  CsH,SO,'OH. 

Methyl  ehlorosulphinate  ClSOi-CH,  is 
formed  when  well  cooled  methyl  alcohol  is 
mixed  with  thionyl  chloride.  It  boils  at  19°/ 13 
mm.  or  102°/755  mm.  with  decomposition  into 
sulphur  dioxide  and  methyl  chloride.  Is  readily 
decomposed  by  water  into  sulphur  dioxide, 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  methyl  alcohol  (St&hler 
and  Schirm,  Ber.  1911,  44,  319). 

Methyl  sulphonic  acid  CH,SO,OH,  a  syruny 
liquid  decomposed  at  about  130°.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  methyl  thiocyanate  or 
disulphide  (Muspratt,  Annalen,  65,  261).  Also 
by  heating  methyl  iodide  with  so^um  sulphite 
solution  to  120°  (Collmann,  ibid,  148,  105),  and 
by  the  reduction  of  trichloromethane  sulphonic 
acid  (Kolbe,  ibid  54, 174),  and  also  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  lime  on  methyl  thiocyanate 
(de  Coninck,  Compt.  rend.  126,  828).  It  forms 
stable  crystalline  salts  which  are  veiy  soluble  in 
cold  water  but  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
potassium  compound  CH^'SO^'OK,  lb  decom- 
posed by  heating  with  caustic  potash — 
OH,SO,OK-f3KOH=3Hj-fK,CO,-fK5,SO, 

(Berthelot,  J.  1869,  336). 

For  the  reactions  of  methyl  disulphoniti  acid 
(methionio  acid),  and  its  applications  in  syn- 
theses, see  Sohroeter  and  collaborators  (Annalen, 
1919,  418,  161 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1919,  i.  516). 

Methyl  sulphonic  chloride  OH,*SO,a;  b.p. 
150°-153°  (Oarius);  160°  (Nithack) ;  sp.gr. 
1*51  (Gowan,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  30,  281).  By 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon 
methyl  sulphonic  acid  (Oarius,  Annalen,  114, 
142).  It  IS  not  acted  upon  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  potassium  cyanide  in  alcoholic 
solution.    Ammonia  forms  an  amide 

0H,SO,NH, 
which  crystallises  in  long  prisms  (Gowan,  l,e., 
also  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  48,  367). 

Chlorameihyl  sulphonic  acid  CH,01S0,*OH, 
an  acid  syrup  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  upon  trichloromethyl  sulphonic  acid 
(Kolbe,  Annalen,  54,  168). 

Dichloromethyl  sulphonic  acid  0HCl,SO,*OH, 
an  unstable  body  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
upon  trichloromethyl  sulphonic  acid  (Kolbe, 
Annalen,  54,  164) ;  Jf^eebjsheating  chloroform 
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with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphite  to  180° 
(Strecker,  ibid.  US,  92).    The  chloride 

CHa,SOaa 
(b.p.  170°-180^  8p.gr.  1-71)  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  the 
acid  (Gowan,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.j  30,  399),  or  by 
reducing,  by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide  or 
stannous  chloride,  trichloromethyl  sulphonic 
chloride  (Kolbe). 

TriMoromeihyl  sulphonic  acid 
Ca,SO,OH,H,0 
m.p.  130°.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
chloride  by  treatment  with  baryta,  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  dissolved  barium  by  means  of  sul- 
philric  acid,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
removed  by  means  of  lead  carbonate  and  excess 
of  lead  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(Gowan,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  30,  284). 

It  forms  small  prisms  which  are  very  stable 
and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  has  strong  acid  properties  and  lb  not 
affected  by  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia,  or  chromic 
trioxide. 

TriMoromeihyl  sulphonic  chloride  (Xls'SOsCI 
(m.p.  136%  b.p.  170°)  forms  camphorlike  crystals, 
and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine 
upon  carbon  disulphide  (Berzelius  and  Marcet, 
Gilbert*8  Annalen,  48,  161).  Bassett  (Chem. 
News,  54, 79)  recommends  the  following  process : 
100  grams  of  powdered  potassium  chlorate, 
200  C.C.  hydrochlorio  acid,  400  c.c.  water,  and 
50  c.c.  carbon  disulphide  are  mixed  together  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  imtil  the  carbon 
disulphide  becomes  solid;  the  white  solid  is 
then  removed  by  filtration  and  washed;  the 
yield  is  63  grams.  It  is  very  stable  and  reacts 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  with  aromatic  amines. 
With  seconciary  and  tertiary  organic  bases  it 
yields  colouring  matters.  It  also  oxidises  leuco 
bases  and  their  sulphonic  acids  to  colouring 
matters  (Espenschied,  D.  R.  P.  14621). 

Methyl  thioeyanate  CH,S-CN ;  b.p.  132*9 
at  757-2  mm. ;  sp.gr.  1-088  at  0°  (Pierre,  J.  1861, 
61).  H.C.  =398-96  cals.  (Thomson,  Th.  4,  196). 
By  heating  methyl  sulphide  with  cyanogen 
bromide  to  100°  (Cahours,  J.  1876,  267).  By 
distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  equal  parts 
of  potassium  thioeyanate  and  calcium  methyl 
sulphate  ((labours,  Annalen,  61;  95).  Calcium 
methyl  sulphate  may  bo  replaced  with  ad- 
vantage by  methyl  sulphate  in  theoretical 
proportions. 

If  heated  to  180°-186°  it  is  partially  con- 
verted into  the  wothiocyanate.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  in  daylight  cyanuric  chloride 
Cls(CN).,  thiocarbonyl  chloride  CSCl^,  and  thio- 
carbonyl  tetrachloride  CSCI4  are  obtained 
(James,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  61,  272).  By  heating 
with  methyl  iodide  to  100°  trimethyl  sulphine 
iodide  (CH,),SI  is  produced  (Cahours,  J.  1876, 
257). 

Methyl  i^othioeyanate  CH,NCS,  methyl 
mustard  oil;  m.p.34°;  b.p.  119°(Hofmann,Ber. 
1,  172).  By  heating  the  silver  salt  of  methyl 
thiocarbamic  acid  (3S(NH-CH,)SH  with  water. 
This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  di- 
sulphide upon  methylamine.  Methyl  mustard 
oil  forms  white  ciystals  which  have  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  horse-radish. 

Methyl  selenide  (CH3),Se ;  b.p.  68-2°.  Ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  solution  of  sodium  selenide 


(prepared  from  phosphorus  pentaselenide  and 
caustic  soda)  with  potassium  methyl  sulphate 
(Jackson,  Annalen,  179,  1).  A  disagreeably 
smelling  liquid;  with  platinum  tetrachloride 
forms  a  yellow  compound  2(CH,)2Se-PtCl|, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  also  unites  with  chlorine 
and  bromine  (CH,),SeCl„  m.p.  69-6°; 
(CH3),SeBrj,  m.p.  82°. 

Methyl  diselenlde  (CH,)3Se,,  a  heavy,  red- 
dish yellow  liquid  with  very  unpleasant  odour, 
formed  when  potassium  diselenide  is  heated  with 
potassium  methyl  sulphate  (Wohler  and  Dean, 
Annalen,  97,  6 ;  Bathke,  ibid.  162,  2U). 

Mbthylamines. 

These  are  compounds  with  strongly  marked 
basic  properties,  derived  from  ammonia  by  the 
replacement  of  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  an  equal  number  of  methyl  groups. 

MethyUunine  (CH,)NH„  m^momethylamine ; 
b.p.  —6°  to  —6-6°  at  768*36  mm. ;  cnt.  temp. 
166*9° ;  crit.  press.  73-6  atm.  (Berthoud);  sp.gr. 
0-699  at  —10-8°  (Hofmann,  Ber.  22,  699). 

Occurrence, — In  the  oil  yielded  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  bone  (Anderson,  Annalen,  88,  44). 
In  the  plants  Mircurialis  annua  (linn.)  and 
M.  perennis  (Linn.)  (Reichardt,  J.  1866,  467). 
In  herring  brine  (ToUens,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1866, 
516)  and  in  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of 
fish.  In  crude  wood  spirit  (Commaille,  J.  1873, 
686;  Vincent,  Ann.  Chim.  [v.]  1,  444). 
In  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
residues  from  beet-sugar  *  vinasses '  (Duvillier 
and  Buisine,  Ann.  Chim.  [v.]  23,  317). 

In  the  products  of  distillation  of  bran  with 
lye  (Laycock,  Chem.  News,  1898,  78,  210,  233). 
In  the  products  yielded  by  the  decomposition  of 
fibrin  by  streptococci  (Emmerling,  Ber.  1897, 
30,  1863). 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
upon  methyl  w-cyanate  or  Mo-cyanurate  ( Wurtz, 
Ann.  Chim.  [iii.]  30,  443).  From  ammonia 
and  methyl  iodide  (Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1861, 
381)  or  methyl  nitrate  (C.  Lea,  Chem.  News,  6, 
46;  Juncadella,  Compt.  rend.  48,  342).  By 
heating  wood  spirit  with  sal  ammoniac  to  300° 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  [iii.]  38,  69). 

If  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  and  ammonium 
chloride  is  heated,  the  former,  whether  present 
in  excess  or  not,  acts  on  the  trimethylene 
triamine  first  formed  and  yields  methylamine  in 
t'  \9oretical  quantity.  If  the  ammonium  chloride 
is  in  large  excess,  the  amine  is  very  pure  ;  if  the 
aldehyde  is  in  laree  excess,  trimethylamine  is 
the  final  product  (Piochl,  Ber.  21, 2117  ;  Brocket 
and  Cambier,  Compt.  rend.  1896,  120,  657 ; 
Esohweiler,  Ber.  1906,  38,  880  ;  Koeppen,  Ber. 
1905,  38,  882 ;  Knudsen,  Ber.  1914,  47,  2694 ; 
Werner,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1917,  111,  844; 
Jones  and  Wheatley,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1918, 
40,  1411). 

Chloropicrin  treated  with  iron  filings  and 
acetic  acid  (Goisse,  Ann.  1869,  109,  282)  or  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (Wallach,  ibid.  1877,  184, 
51)  3rields  monomethylamine : 

CCl,*NO,-i-12H=CH,-NH,+3HCH2H80 
(c/.  Frankland,  Challenger  and  NichoUs,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1919,  159). 

Methylamines  are  produced  by  heating 
ammonium  methyl  sulphates  at  about  260'' > 
when  the  yield  of  methylamine  is  about  27  p.c. 
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of  the  theofetical  yield;  when  a  mixture  of 
ammoiuam  methyl  8ul|^te  with  two  eqniva- 
lento  of  ammonium  benzene  sulphonate  is 
heated  the  yield  of  methylamine  is  about  50  p.c. 
of  the  theoretical  amount  (c/.  Werner,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trana.  1914,  105,  2762;  Denham  and 
Knapp,  tbid,  1920,  236).  They  are  also  formed 
by  heating  methyl  alcohol  under  pressure  with 
a  mixture  of  arnmonium  chloride  and  zinc 
chloride.  The  yields  are  55*0,  7*5,  and  1*86  p.c. 
respectively  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-methylamine^ 
calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  ammonium 
chloride  (Turner  and  Howard,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1920,  42,  2663). 

By  heating  caustio  potash  with  certain  alka- 
loids^.^, morphine,  codeine,  creatine,  &c. 
(Wertheim,  Annalen,  73»  210;  Dessaignes,  J. 
1855,  331).  By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
caffeine  or  theobromine  (Rochleder,  J.  1850, 
435).  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  from 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  upon  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Mcndius,  .^jmalen,  121,  139).  By  passing  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
over  platinum  black,  heated  to  110^  (Debus, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  16,  249). 

By  the  reduction  of  hexaraethylenetetramine 
with  zinc  dust  and  hydrochloric  acid  (D.  B.  P. 
73812) ;  of  formamide  with  sodium  in  am^l 
alcohol  solution  ^Guerbet,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [iu.] 
21,  780) ;  or  of  nitromethane  electrolvtically 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution  at  70^-75°  (Pierron, 
ibid.  783). 

Preparation, — Equal  molecules  of  methyl 
nitrate  and  ammonia  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
are  heated  to  100°.  The  product  is  decomposed 
by  caustic  soda,  and  the  base  combined  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  dried  chloride  is  then 
heated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  liberated 
methylamine  passed  into  sulphuric  acid,  the 
sulphate  is  dried  at  110^  and  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol  in  which  the  di-  and  tri-methyl- 
amine  salto  are  soluble ;  the  insoluble  mono- 
methylamine  sulphate  is  then  decomposed  by 
potash,  and  the  free  methylamine  passed  into  a 
cooled  solution  of  ethyl  oxalate.  The  resulting 
di-methyl  oxamide  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
filtered  and  recrystallised,  then  decomposed  by 
caustic  potash,  and  the  gas  j^assed  into  absolute 
alcohol  (Du villi  er  and  Buisine,  Ann.  Chim. 
[v.]  23,  324 ;  v.  also  Muller,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.] 
42,  202  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  48,  501). 

It  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  interaction  of 
aoetamide  and  bromme  in  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion (Hofmann,  Ber.  1882,  15,  765 ;  1885,  18, 
2741;  Frangois,  Comnt.  rend.  1908,  147,  680); 
or  by  heating  formaldehyde  with  ammonium 
chloride  at  40^-96°. 

Methylamine  can  be  prepared  electrolytically, 
cheaply  and  conveniently,  according  to  the 
following  process :  An  electrolytic  cell,  provided 
with  a  diaphragm  separating  the  cathode  and 
anode,  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate, 
and  140  grams  hexamethylenetetramine  is 
added.  The  electrolysis  is  carried  out  by  means 
of  lead  electrodes  and  a  current  of  3  amx)eres 
per  square  decimetre.  The  alkali  formed  at  the 
cathode  is  noutralised  by  the  careful  addition, 
drop  by  drop,  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
temperature  must  be  kept  at  about  20^  Methyl- 
amine and  trimethylamine  are  thus  formed,  and 
can  be  separated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Ammo- 
nium sulphate  can  replace  the  sodium  sulphate 


(D.  R.  P.  148054 ;  FrdL  1902-^  2»;  sualso 
D.  R.  P.  143107 ;  Frdl.  1902-04,  25). 

Commercial  methyl  sulphate  is  added  in 
small  portions  at  a  time  to  excess  of  a  10  p.c. 
aqueoiu  solution  of  ammonia  at  —5°.  The 
product  is  then  added  to  an  excess  of  a  30  p.c 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  the 
mixture  is  distilled,  the  issuing  gas  being  col- 
lected in  20  p.c.  hydrochloric  add.  The  methyl- 
amine hydrochloride  is  separated  from  the 
ammonium  chloride  by  fractional  crystallisation, 
and  is  finally  purified  by  recrystalUsation  from 
alcohol  (Burmann,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1906,  [iiL] 
35, 801). 

According  to  Bertheaume  {ibid.  1908,  146, 
1215)  this  method  of  separation  is  of  very  little 
use  (Fleck,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1896,  18,  670). 

A  better  method  of  separating  the  three 
amines  than  the  one  given  above,  is  to  treat  the 
concentrated  solution  of  their  hydrochlorides 
with  caustic  soda  and  collect  the  gas  evolved 
in  formaldehyde.  The  liquid  is  now  treated 
with  an  equal  weight  of  caustic  potash,  whereby 
the  greater  part  of  the  trimethylamine  is  evolved, 
whibt  the  methylene  derivatives  of  mono-  and 
di-methylamine  remain  in  solution,  and  can 
be  fractionated  by  distillation.  The  amines  are 
regenerated  by  boiling  the  condensation  products 
with  alcohoUo  hyc&ochloric  acid  (Del6pine, 
Compt.  rend.  1896, 122, 1064 ;  Ann.  Chim.  1896, 
[vii.]  8,  439). 

Methylamine  may  be  separated  from  am- 
monia by  shaking  the  aqueous  mixture  of  the 
two  substances  with  yellow  mercuric  oxide 
during  an  hour.  The  liquor  is  then  decanted  and 
distilled,  when  pure  methylamine  is  obtained, 
providing  no  other  nitrogenous  bases  are 
present  in  the  impure  liquor  (Franfois,  J. 
Pharm.  Chim.  1907,  25,  517,  523  ;  Compt.  rend. 
1907,  144,  667 ;  ibid.  1908,  147,  428). 

To  distinguish  the  three  amines  from  am- 
monia the  solution  is  neutralised  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  95  p.c.  alcohol,  and  5  c.c. 
of  the  solution  is  heated  at  70^-75°  with  a  few 
grammes  of  tetrachlorobonzoquinone.  If  any 
of  the  amines  are  present  a  violet  coloration 
is  produced,  whereas  ammonia  gives  no  colora- 
tion (Tsalapatini,  Chem.  Zentr.  1908,  i.  299). 
For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  ammonia  in 
the  methylamines,  see  Fran9ois  (Compt.  rend. 
1907,  144,  857).  Methylamine  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  di-  and  tri-amines  by  treat- 
ment with  Nesfller's  reagent,  with  which  it  gives 
a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  water 
and  reagent.  The  other  two  amines  form  a 
white  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  addition 
of  water  (Del^pine,  Compt.  rend.  1896,  122, 
1272). 

Properties. — ^Methylamine  is  a  colourless  gas 
with  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell.  It  is  very 
inflammable  and  bums  with  a  yellow  flame  ;  it 
is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  ammonia, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  marsh  gas.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  at 
12*5*'  dissolving  1150  volumes  and  959  volumes 
at  25^.  The  solution  behaves  like  liquor  am- 
monies  and  yields  crystallisable  salts  on  neutrali- 
sation with  acids. 

Heat  of  neutralisation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
=25-9  cals.  (MuUer,  Ann.  Chim.  1888.  [vi.] 
15,  517).    For  salts  of  methylamine,  which,  as 
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a  rale,  reaemble  those  of  ammonia,  v.  Wartz, 
ibid,  [iii.]  30, 443 ;  Topsoe,  J.  1883,  618 ;  BaUey, 
Ghem.  Soo.  Trans.  45,  692;  Petit  and  Polo- 
nowsky.  Boll.  Soo.  ohim.  [iii.]  9,  1013  ;  Broohet 
and  Gambier,  ibid.  13,  536  ;  Jarry,  Compt.  rend. 
1897, 124»  964 ;  CooJc,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1899,  22, 
437;  Ragland,  ibid.  417;  Lenher,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1898,  20,  572 ;  Dnnstan  and  Qould- 
ing,  Cliem.  Soo.  Trans.  1897,  579 ;  Ladenburg, 
Ber.  1896,29,2711;  Wende,  i6uj.  2719  ;  Risten- 
part,  ibid.  2530 ;  Partheil  and  Broioh,  ibid.  1897, 
30,618;  FennerandTafel,t6Mi.32,3228;  Del^- 
pine,  Ann.  Chim.  [vii.}  8,  461 ;  Compt. 
rend.  1896,  122,  1272 ;  Uofmann  and  Marburg, 
Annalen,  1899,  305,  191;  Lang,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1903,  724 ;  Rengade,  Compt.  rend.  1905, 
140,  246;  Francois,  ibid.  1906,  142,  1199; 
LitterschUd,  Arch.  Pharm.  1904,  242,  37; 
Guaresohi,  Chem.  Zentr.  1891,  il.  620  ;  Christen- 
sen,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  45,  356^  Gutbier  and 
Woemle,  Ber.  1906,  39,  4134. 

Methylamine,  like  ammonia,  in  aqueous 
solution  precipitates  metallic  hydroxides  from 
solutions  of  many  salts ;  but,  nnUke  ammonia, 
dissolves,  when  in  excess,  the  hydroxide  of 
aluminium,  whereas  it  fails  to  dissolve  the 
hydroxides  of  cadmium,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 

When  methylamine  is  oxidised  with  mono- 
persulphuric  acid  (Caro's  acid),  according  to 
Bamberger  and  Seligman,  it  undergoes  the 
following  changes  : 

CH3NH,->CH,NH0H->CHa :  NOH->either 
OH-CH:NOH  or  CH^NHOH-^CHaNOj 

hydrogen  cyanide  also  being  formed  (Ber.  1902, 
35,  4^9).  Unlike  the  di-  and  tri-amines,  it  is 
readily  decomposed  by  chromic  acid  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen  (Coninck  and  Combe, 
Compt.  rend.  1898,  127,  1221 ;  128,  682). 

Methylamine  interacts  with  cyanogen 
chloride  in  cold  ethereal  solution  forming 
principally  ^-dimethylguanidine  hydrochloride 
and  also  methylcyanamide  (Kaess  and  Gruszkie- 
wicz,  Ber.  1902,  35,  3598). 

It  also  reacts  slowlv  with  sodium  phosphate 
and  magnesium  sulphate  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution,  forming  methylamine  magnesium  phos- 
phate (Fran9oi8,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1908,  28,  86). 
Neither  di-  nor  tri-methylamines  react  thus. 

Liquid  methylamine  is  a  very  good  solvent 
for  organic  compounds,  and  combines  readily 
with  both  organic  and  inorganic  compounds, 
forming  addition  products  (Gibbs,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1906,  28,  1395;  Hochstetter  and 
Kohn,  Monatsh.  1903,  24,  773).  For  a  number 
of  addition  products  with  inorganic  substances, 
8ee  Bonnefoi,  Compt.  rend.  1897,  124,  773  ;  127, 
516 ;  Jarry,  I.e. ;  and  Ann.  Chim.  [vii.]  27, 
376 ;  Matthews,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1898,  20, 
826;  Lenher,  ibid.  1900,  23,  486;  Moissan, 
Compt.  rend.  128,  26  ;  Lang  and  Jolliffe,  Chem. 
Soc.  Proc.  1903,  147 ;  Ephraim  and  Weinberg, 
Ber.  1909,  42,  4447 ;  Ekeley,  J.  Amer.  Chom. 
Soc.  1909,  31,  664. 

In  the  presence  of  soil,  calcium  carbonate  and 
oxygen,  methylamine  is  converted  into  ammonia, 
and  finally  into  nitrites  and  nitrates  (Demoussy, 
Comnt.  rend.  1898,  126,  253). 

Under  the  influence  of  the  silent  electric 
discharge  methylamine  evolves  nitrogen  (Berthe- 
lot,  ibtd.  775 ;  see  also  Mixter,  Amer.  J.  Sci. 
^898,  [iv.]  6.  217). 


Methyl  ehlonmlne  MeNHCl  is  obtained 
by  distilling  methylamine  hydrochloride  with 
sodium  hypochlorite  (Berg.  Compt.  rend.  1893, 
116,  887).  It  is  a  colourless  volatile  oil  with  a 
piquant  irritating  odour. 

Metliyl  dlehloramine  MeNCl,  is  obtained  by 
leading  chlorine  into  aqueous  methylamine 
(Kohler,  Ber.  1878, 12, 771)  or  by  the  distillation 
of  methylamine  hydrochloride  with  bleaching 
powder  (Bambereer  and  Benauld,  Ber.  1895,  28, 
1683).  It  is  a  golden-fellow  liquid,  b.p.  59''>60''. 
Similar  bromo  and  lodo  compounds  are  also 
known  (Dehn,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1909,  31, 
123). 

Methyl  nltramlne  MeN,0«U  is  obtained  by 
treating  8-dimethvl  ctinitro-oxamide  with  barium 
hydroxide  (Franchimont,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  1894, 
13,  313;  321,  331;  also  v.  Pechmann,  Ber. 
1897,  30,  647).  It  forms  long  needles,  m.p.  38'', 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  On 
reduction  with  aluminium  amalgam  and  aqueous 
alcohol  it  yields  diazomethane,  whilst  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  reduced  to  methyl- 
amine, hydrazine  and  methylhydrazine  (Thiele 
and  Meyer,  Ber.  1896,  29,  962).  When  heated 
with  j8-naphthol,  ^-naphthol  methyl  ether  is 
formed  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  (franchimont 
and  Umbgrove,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  1897,  15,  216). 
It  forms  a  numbef  of  metallic  salts  (Franchimont, 
U. ;  Ley  and  Kissel,  Ber.  1899,  32,  1364).  The 
pottusium  salt  KMeO,N,,  m.p.  220%  explodes 
on  heating  or  on  being  struck. 

ThfoBylmethylamloe  MeN:SO  is  an  oil 
which  fumes  in  air,  b.p.  58° -59°  (Michaehs  and 
Storbeck,  Annalen,  1893,  274,  187).  Methyl- 
amine derivatives  of  various  aUphatio  acids  are 
described  by  Duden,  Bock  and  Heid  (Ber.  1905, 
38.  2036) ;  Fosse  (Compt.  rend.  1906,  143,  914) ; 
Tafei  and  Wassmuth  (Ber.  1907,  40,  2831); 
Benary  (Ber.  1909,  42,  3912) ;  Gansser  (Zeitsch. 
physiol.  Chem.  1909,  61,  16) ;  Foumeau  (Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  1909,  [iv.]  5,  229) ;  also  D.  R.  PP. 
198306,  1908 ;   202167.  1909. 

Methylaminoantliraqulnooes  are  prepared  by 
dissolving  a  mixture  of  the  desired  amino- 
derivative  of  anthraquinone  and  formaldehyde 
in  eoncentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  warming  to 
55°-60°  (D.  R.  P.  156056,  1905). 

a-Methylamlnoanthnquinone,  m.p.  167°,  is 
obtained  by  treating  a-mononitroanthraquinone 
with  methylamine  solution  (D.  R.  P.  144634; 
Frdl.  1902-04,201). 

1  -  Methylaminoanthraqulnone  -  6  -  milphonle 

acid  SO,HC,H,<^^>C,H3NHMo,  and  sAbo 
the  diamine  compound 

NHMeC,H,(CO)aC,HjNHMe 

are  formed  by  treating  potassium  1 : 5-anthra- 
quinonedisulphonate  with  aqueous  methylamine 
at  150°.  The  potassium  salt  of  the  former 
crystallises  from  water  in  violet- bro\\'n  needles. 
Other  methylamine  anthraquinone  sulphonio 
acids  are  obtained  similarly  (D.  R.  P.  186722, 
1907). 

For  other  derivatives  of  methylamine 
anthraquinone  which  are  used  as  dyes,  aee 
D.  R.  PP.  156759,  164791 ;  Frdl.  1905-07,  293, 
280 ;  D.  R.  PP.  212470,  1909  ;  220314  ;  Chem. 
Zentr.  1901,  i.  1306). 

Methylamlnoacetocateehol     ^^  j 

C,H,(0H),C0CH,-NHMe)Ogle 
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is  formed  by  warming  gently  chloroacetocatechol 
with  an  excess  of  methylamine.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder  darkening  at  200^  and  decom- 
posing at  about  230^  Ferric  chloride  gives  an 
emerald-green  oolour  (D.  B.  P.  152814 ;  Dakin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1905, 154).  When  reduced  and 
then  treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  methyl - 
amino-o-dihydrozyphenylethanol,  m.p.  208^, 
which  is  an  astringent,  and  has  h»mostatio 
properties  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  1006).  The 
ethanol  yields  a  hydrochloride,  m.p.  157® 
(D.  R.  P.  202169). 

Methylaminoquinones  are  described  by  fich- 
ter  (Annalen,  1908,  361,  363). 

2-Methylainl]io-8-methozyqiii]iollne  crystal- 
lises in  silver  prisms,  m.p.  151%  and  forms  a 
crystalline  nitrosamine,  m.p.  180°  (Fischer,  Ber. 
1902,  35,  3674). 

Metbylamlnoeamphene  has  b.p.  202''-2037 
756  mm.  [a]p-f  28*7®  (Forster  and  Micklethwait, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1904,  334). . 

Methylamlnoconmjuliis  are  described  by 
V.  Pechmann  and  Schaal  (Ber.  1899,  32,  3690, 
3696) ;  and  by  Morgan  and  Micklethwait  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1904,  1238). 

Methylamlnothlazoles  are  described  by 
Younff  and  Crookes  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906,  68). 
Uracw  by  Wheeler  and  Jamieson  (Amer.  Chem. 
J.  1904,  32,  342). 

DImethyUunlne  (CH,),NH  ;  b.p.  7-2M-3*'  at 
764'1  mm. ;  crit.  temp.  164-6° ;  crit.  press. 
52-4  atm.  (Berthoud) ;  sp.gr.  0*6865  at  -5*8° 
(Hofmann,  Ber.  1889,  22,  699).  From  methyl 
iodide  and  ammonia  (Hofmann,  J.  1862,  329). 
In  small  quantity  by  distilling  the  compound  of 
aldehyde  ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid  with 
caustic  lime  (Petersen,  Annalen,  1857,  102,  317). 
In  the  putrefaction  of  fishes ;  occurs  in  herring 
brine  (Bocklisch,  Ber.  18,  87,  1924).  Is  obtained 
together  with  methviamine  by  the  action  of 
methyl  alcohol  on  phospham  {see  Methylamine; 
also  Vidal,  Chem.  Zentr.  1897,  ii.  517). 

Preparation. — The  product  of  the  action  of 
ammonia  upon  methyl  iodide  (consisting  of  the 
hydriodides  of  mono-,  di-  and  tri-methylamine 
and  tetramethylammonium  iodide)  is  treated 
with  alcohol  in  order  to  remove  the  last-men- 
tioned compound.  The  residue  on  treatment 
with  caustic  potash  yields  the  free  bases  which 
can  be  partially  separated  by  condensation,  the 
more  volatile  monomethylamine  escaping  con- 
densation may  be  received  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  mixture  of  the  free  bases  is  then  treated 
with  ethyl  oxalate,  the  trimethylamine  remains 
unacted  upon,  the  dimethylamme  is  converted 
into  the  ethyl  ester  of  dimethyl  oxamic  acid, 
whilst  the  mono-  base  is  converted  into  dimethyl 
oxamide.  The  latter  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  dimethyl- 
amine  compound,  which  is  then  distilled  with 
potash 

(CH,),NC,0,(0C,H,)-f2K0H 

=(KO),C,0,-hC,H,OH-{-(CH,),NH 

The  alcoholic  solution  is  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash.  The  hydro- 
chloride of  dimethylamine  can  be  freed  from 
admixed  ammonium  chloride  by  treatment  with 
chloroform,  in  which  the  latter  is  insoluble 
(Behrend,  Annalen,  1883,  222,  119). 

By  the  reduction  of  a  mixture  of  formalde- 


hyde   and    methylamine   with    zinc-dust    and 
hydrochloric  acid  (D.  R.  P.  73812). 

Dimethylamine  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
thiodimethylamine  (185  grammes)  with  sulphuric 
acid  ohlorkydrin  (130  grammes),  the  temperature 
being  raised  graduafiy  and  the  mass  finally 
heated  for  2-3  hours  at  130°-160°.  On  cooling 
the  product  is  shaken  with  ether  to  remove 
benzenethiochloride,  and  the  residue  is  treated 
with  water,  made  alkaline,  and  the  dimethyl- 
amine is  separated  by  distillation  in  steam 
(D.  R.  P.  105870  ;  FrdL  1897-1900,  34^. 

An  almost  theoretical  vield  of  dimethylamine 
hydrochloride  is  obtained  by  adding  powdered 
nitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  and  a  few 
zinc  shavings  to  a  nearly  boiling,  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  the  amine  being 
absorbed  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
contained  in  a  Pdligot's  U-tube  (Menschutkin, 
J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1898,  30,  243 ;  Norris 
and  Laws,  Amer.  Chem.' J.  1898,  20,  54). 

The  free  base  can  be  liberated  by  treatment 
with  caustic  soda. 

Properties. — ^Dimethylamine  is  a  colourless, 
inflammable  liquid  with  a  strong  ammoniacal 
smell.  Bromine  acts  upon  an  aqueous  solution 
forming  dimethylamine  hypobromite  and  bro- 
mide N(CH,),H-HBrO  and  NH(CH,),HBr ; 
or,  if  the  bromine  be  in  excess,  the  unstable  tri- 
bromide  N(CHg),Brs,  a  yellow  flocculent  precipi 
tate,  is  obtained  (Raschig,  Ber.  1885,  18,  2250). 

At  0°  it  combines  dir^stl^  with  two  atoms  of 
bromine  (Remsen  and  Norris,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 
18,  94). 

When  oiddised  with  hydrogen  peroxide  it 
yields  nitrous  acid,  formaldehyde  and  formic 
acid  (Dunstan  and  Goulding,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1899,  1009).  With  Nesslers  reagent,  dimethyl- 
amine gives  a  white  precipitate. 

When  heated  with  hydrogen  at  820°-1120°, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  methane  and  ammonia  are 
formed,  the  relative  quantities  of  the  products 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  present 
(Voerkelius,  Chem.  Zeit.  1909,  33,  1025,  1078, 
1090). 

Dimethylamine  forms  salts  resembling  those 
of  ammonia  (Topsoe,  J.  1883,  618;  Del^pine, 
Ann.  Chim.  [vii.]  8,  459 ;  Norris  and  Laws, 
l.c. ;  and  490 ;  Ragland,  I.e. ;  Cook,  l.f. ; 
Jorgensen,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  48,  374). 

Dimethylamine  dihydrochloride  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance  formed  by  passing  diy 
hydrosen  chloride  into  the  base  or  into  the 
normal  hydrochloride  (Kaufler  and  Kunz,  Ber. 
1909,  42,  385). 

Dlmethylchloiamlne  Me^NQ,  b.p.  467765 
mm.,  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  mono- 
methyl  derivative,  and  has  similar  properties 
(Berg.  I.e.).  The  corresponding  bromo  deriva- 
tive has  b.p.  64°-66°  (SeUwanoff,  Ber.  1893,  26, 
423  ;  Willstatter  and  Hottenroth,  Ber.  1904,  37. 
1775). 

Other  halogen  derivatives  are  described  by 
Cohn  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1897,  [ii.]  66,  345)  and  Knorr 
(Ber.  1904,  37,  3504). 

DIthlodlmethylamioe  S,(NMex)2  is  a  reddish- 
yellow  Uquid,  b.p.  82°-83722  mm.,  170°- 
180°/760  mm.  (decomp.).  It  is  decomposed  by 
acids  into  the  amine,  sulphur,  and  sulphur 
dioxide  (Michaelis  and  Luxembourg,  Ber.  1895, 
28,  165). 

DlmethyliiItram^gi^iJ^5j^9^,Jc<gg^tright 
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colourless  needles,  whilst  the  isonUramine  is  a 
liquid,  b.p.  112°  (Franchimont  and  Umbgrove, 
Le. ;  Lachman,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1899,  21,  483 ; 
Bambeiger,Ber.l895,28,402;  Kirpal,  i&ui.  537). 

Dimetliylamlne  aeetone  NMe^-CHt-COMe  is 
prepared  by  adding  chloracetone  to  an  aqueous 
30  p.o.  solution  of  dimethylamine.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil,  b.p.  123°,  miscible  with  water, 
yielding  a  platinoohloride,  which  forms  beautiful 
crystals,  m.p.  176°  (decomp.).  It  also  yields  a 
hydrochloride ;  an  aurichlonde  (m.p.  145-146°) ; 
a  methiodide  (m.p.  168°) ;  and  an  ozime,  m.p.  99° 
(Stoermer  and  Dzimski,  Ber.  1895,  28,  2220; 
1896,  29,  866). 

Hettayl  dlmethyUunlnoaeetate  is  a  volatile  oil, 
boillnff  at  135°.  The  corresponding  ethyl  com- 
pound boils  at  149°-150°, 

Melliyl  )3-dlmethy]amlnopropioiiate 
NM,-CH,CH,-CO,Me 
b.p.  154*5°,  yields  a  methiodide*  m.p.  191°-192° 
(decomp.),  which,  when  warmed  with  alkalis, 
giyes  acrylic  acid  and  trimethylamine,  whilst 
with  silver  oxide  it  gives  j8-trimethylpropio- 
betaine  (WUUtatter,  Ber.  1902/  35,  584). 

Melliyl-y-dlmetliylsininobutyrate  has  b.p. 
171'5°-173  ,  and  yields  a  crystalline  aurichlonde 
and  picrate. 

Dlmethylamlnodlmethylaeetal  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  b.p.  137*5°,  which  has  no  reducing 
properties.  Other  dimethylamino  derivatives 
of  aliphatic  acids  have  also  been  prepared 
(Willstfttter,  Ber.  1902,  35,  1378).. 

Dimethylamino  derivatives  of  aliphatic 
hydrocarbons  are  described  by  Willstatter  (Ber. 
1901,  34,  129;  Annalen,  1903,  326,  1);  Duden 
and  Lemme  (Ber.  1902,  35,  1335) ;  Hochstetter 
and  Kohn  (Monatsh.  1903,  24,  773) ;  Bouveault 
(Bull.  Soc.  ohim.  1904,  [iii.]  31,  1306,  1322). 

A  number  of  methyl  and  dimethyl  amino- 
carbinol  derivatives  of  the  type 

RiR,C(OH)CH,NR,R^ 

(where   R^,  R,=alkvl   or   aryl   groups,   R,s= 

methyl  or  other  alkyl,  and  R|=an  alkyl  group 

or  hydrogen)  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 

^methyl  or  dimethylamine  on  an  ethylene  oxide 

RjR,(<121jHj  (D,  R.  p.  199148  ;  FrdL 
1908-10, 975 ;  also  D.  R.  P.  173610 ;  Knorr  and 
Matthes,  Ber.  1901,  34,  3482). 

These  substances,  which  have  valuable 
ansQsthetic  properties,  and  are  less  toxic  than 
cocaine  or  eucaine,  can  also  be  obtained  by 
treating  aminoacetones  or  esters  of  amino  adds 
containing  a  tertiary  amino  group  with  magne- 
sium organo  compounds  of  the  type  R*Mg*X 
(D.  R.  PP.  169819,  169746;  Frdl.  1905-07, 
1029,  1033). 

Esters  having  pronounced  soporific  properties 
and  a  low  toxicity  are  produced  by  condensing 
alkyl  dimethylaminohydroxyMobutyrates  with 
anhydrous  oUoral  (D.  R.  PP.  203643,  198306, 
202167  ;  FrdL  1908-10,  980,  984,  1000). 

For  other  dimethylamino  compounds  used 
in  medicine,  see  D.  R.  PP.  121051,  129967; 
Frdl.  1900-02,  1219,  1226 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1909,  491. 

IMmetliylamlnoiHtfaxaiithine  known  in  com- 
merce as  paraxine,  is  an  energetic  diuretic 
(D.  R.  P.  156901,  1905)  and  is  decomposed  into 

2 : 6-DIozy-  8  -dimethylamino-  7  -metbylirarbie, 
m.p.  above  319°,  a  crystalline  substance  which 
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can  be  separated  from  the  urine  and  has  also 
a  strong  diuretic  action  (Forschbach  and  Weber, 
Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  1907,  56,  186). 

Dimethylamine  reacts  in  equimolecular  pro- 
portion with  polyhydroxyaromatic  compounds 
forming  addition  products  with  an  alkaline 
reaction  which  can  be  used  for  developing  in 
photography  without  further  addition  of  alkali 
(D.  R.  P.  141101 ;  Frdl.  1900-02, 1217). 

Dimethylamine  is  used  in  the  production  of  a 
large  numl!er  of  valuable  dvestuns ;  thus  violet 
to  blue  dyestufEs  are  obtained  by  heating 
gallocyanine  with  mono-  di-  or  tri-methylamine 
(D.  R.  PP.  57469,  65000  ;  Frdl.  1890-94,  367). 

Blue  dyes  are  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dimethylamine  on  the  dyes  of  the  oxazine  series. 
The  substances  so  obtained  differ  from  the 
parent  dye  in  giving  purer  colours  and  in  beinc 
stable  towards  alkiOis  (D.  R.  P.  54658 ;  FrdL 
1890-94,  373). 

See  aUo  Freund  and  Wirsing,  Ber.  1907,  40, 
204;  D.  R.  PP.  172079,  161665;  the  article 
on  Amines  and  the  various  parent  dyes. 

When  dimethylamine  is  heated  with  V' 
aminophenol-azo-p-naphthol  and  formaldehyde, 
a  dark-brown  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  » 
good  dye  for  tannined  cotton  (D.  R.  P.  95546 ; 
FrdL  1897-1900,  555). 

8-Dlmethylamlnoantlinqiiinoiie  is  obtained 
when  dimethylaminobenzoylbenzoic  acid  (1  part) 
is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(10  parts)  at  175°-180°.  It  forms  red  needles, 
m.p.  181°.  When  12  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
uaod,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  80°,  di- 
methyl-aminoanthnmol  is  formed,  but  is  zeadily 
oxidised  to  the  anthraquinol  by  ferric  chloride 
(Haller  and  Guyot,  Gompt.  rend.  1898, 126, 1544 ; 
D.  R.  P.  108837). 

l-Dlmethylamino  -  5  -  phenoxyanthraqninone, 
m.p.  147°-149°,  and  similar  compounds  which 
form  important  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  dye-stuffs,  have  been  obtained  by  treating 
the  corresponding  anthraquinone  derivative 
with  the  aesired  mono-  or  di-alkylamine  in 
pyridine  solution  at  110°-115°  (D.  R.  P.  166728  ; 
Frdl.  1905-7,  289). 

For  other  dimethylaminoanthraquinone  de- 
rivatives, see  Severin,  Compt.  rend.  1906,  142, 
1274 ;  D.  R.  PP.  136777, 136778 ;  Frdl.  1900-02, 
374;  D.  R.  P.  146691 ;  Frdl.  1902-04 ;  D.  R.  PP. 
146691,  1904;  205096,  1909). 

Dimethylamine,  when  heated  with  fluorescein 
chloride  or  dicUorofluorescein  chloride  in 
presence  of  one  chloride  at  160°-170°,  gives 
derivatives  of  chloroaminofluoran,  whilst  at 
higher  temperatures  rhodamines  are  produced 
(D.  R.  P.  139727, 1903). 

Chloromethyl-  and  dimethyl-aminofluoran 
form  pink  crystals,  melting  at  168°  and  218° 
respectively. 

Dlmethylamlnocamphor  is  a  colourless  oil, 
b.p.  241°/758  mm.  It  does  not  reduce  Barreswil's 
solution,  and  is  only  slowly  acted  on  by  silver 
nitrate.  It  forms  a  picrate,  m.p.  220°  (decomp. ) ; 
hydriodide,  m.p.  261°  (decomp.);  a  pUtini- 
chloride,  m.p.  21 1°  (decomp.) ;  and  acetate,  m.p. 
261°,  with  evolution  of  gas  (Forster,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1905,  240;  Rabe  and  Schneider,  Ber. 
1908.  41,  872). 

5-Dlmethylamlnoiiraeil 

NH<g8:3i5Me">@oogle 

Y 
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ifl  formed  by  treatmg  6-bromouracil  with  di- 
methylamine,  and  fomiB  oolourless  plates,  m.p. 
297^  (deoomp.)  (Wheeler  and  Janueeon,  Amer. 
Chem.  J.  1004, 32, 342). 

Trimetbylamlne  N(CH,), ;  b.p.  3-2''-^-8<'  at 
764*6  mm.,  sp.gr.  0*662  at  —6*2''  (Hofmann, 
Ber.  22,  699;  0p.gr.  0*673  at  O""  (Bleonard). 
Does  not  solidify  at  —75^  under  a  pressure 
of  10  mm. ;  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  with  7 
molecules  of  water,  melting  at  4'3^  Occurs 
in  certain  plants,  tjg,  Chenopodium  VtUvaria 
(Linn.),  Arnica  morUana  (Linn.),  Rhagodia 
haskUa  (Australian  Salt  Bush),  hawthorn 
blossom,  pear  and  wild  ohemr  blossom,  in  ergot 
(Dessai^es,  J.  1857,  481 ;  Walz,  J.  1862,  662), 
in  oertom  lichens  such  as  the  Stidafuliginaaa,  in 
hops  and  in  cod-liver  oil,  in  bone  oil  and  guano 
(Zopf,  Annalen,  1897,  297,  272).  It  also  occurs 
in  various  animal  fluids,  e.g,  in  calves'  blood 
(Dessaignes),  and  in  human  urine  (Filippi, 
Zeitsoh.  phjTBioL  Chem.  1906,  49,  433).  Also  in 
lai^e  quantities  in  herring  brine,  which  owes 
to  it  Its  peculiar  smell  (Wertheim,  J.  1851, 
480). 

It  is  also  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
fibrin  by  streptococci  (Emmerling,  Ber.  30, 1863). 

It  is  obtained  by  treating  methyl  iodide 
with  ammonia  (Hofmann) ;  by  the  distillation  of 
tetramethylammonium  nydioxide  (Hofmann, 
Annalen,  93,  326) ;  by  distillation  of  narcotine 
(Wertheim,  ibid.  73,  208),  or  codeine  (Anderson, 
ibid,  77,  367),  with  potash. 

By  the  action  of  methyl  alcohol  on  magnesium 
nitride  (Szarva^,  Ber.  1897,  30,  306).  By  the 
reduction  of  tnmethylozamine  with  sine-dust 
(Hantzsch  and  Hilland.  Ber.  1898,  31,  2058; 
Dunstan  and  Croulding,  ^c).  By  the  interaction 
of  hezamethylenetetramine  with  fonnaldehyde 
(Eschweiler,  Ber.  1905,  38,  880). 

By  heating  a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride 
(1  part)  and  trioxymethylene  (2*66  parts)  under 
reflux  at  120''-170^  (Schmitz,  D.  R.  P.  270260). 

By  heating  a  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  formaldehyde  (c/.  Methylamine).  Cf. 
Werner,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1917,  111,  844. 

By  the  putrefaction  of  yeast  or  of  wheat  meal 
(Hesse,  J.  1857, 403).  Also  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  *  vinasses '  from  the  beetroot  sugar  manufac- 
ture (Vincent,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  27, 160). 

Preparation, — ^The  crude  methylamine  from 
the  distillation  of  the  *  vinasse  *  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  add,  the  solution  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  the 
monomethylamine  sulphate  is  thus  precipitated. 
The  flltrate  is  treated  with  the  proper  amount — 
1  molecule  for  every  2  molecules  of  primary 
amine  present — of  ethyl  oxalate,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  24  hours.  Tne  precipitate,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  di-Mobutyl  oxamide  and  di- 
Mopropyl  oxamide,  is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate 
distilled;  the  residue  is  then  decomposed  by 
potash,  the  free  bases  received  in  alcohol,  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  mixed  at  0**  with  ethyl 
oxalate  (1  molecule  to  each  molecule  of  free  base) 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day.  The  mixture 
is  then  distilled,  and  the  triethylamine  obtained 
pure.  The  non- volatile  residue  is  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  milk  of  lime  and  evaporated, 
calcium  i«opropyl  oxamate  first  crystallises  out, 
and  then  calcium  ethyl  oxamate.  The  mother 
liquor,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  gives  a  precipitate 
of   calcium   methyl   oxamate,   whilst   calcium 


dimethyl  oxamate  remains  in  solution  (Duvillier 
and  Bmsine,  Ann.  Chim.  [v.]  23,  299). 

A  mixture  of  herring  pickle  and  lime  is 
subjected  to  distillation,  the  alkaline  distillate 
is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated 
to  dTTness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol, 
which  leaves  the  ammonium  chloride  undis- 
solved. The  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
dissolved  in  a  iittie  water,  and  redistilled  with 
lime,  the  vapours  being  led  through  an  empty 
bottie  to  separate  less  volatile  constituents,  and 
then  conducted  into  water  or  condensed  with  ice. 

60  grammes  of  ammonium  chloride  are  heated 
with  440  grams  of  40  p.c.  formaldehyde  solution 
in  an  autoclave  at  120''-160''. 

Trimethylamine  can  more  readily  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  by  the  distillation  of  tetramethyl- 
ammonium hydroxide  (Schmidt,  Annalen,  1892, 
267,  264). 

Properties, — ^Trimethylamine  is  a  volatile 
liquid  with  a  strong,  fish-like  smell.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  strong  basic  pro- 
perties, although  it  can  be  displaced  from  its 
compounds  by  either  mono-  or  di-methylamine. 
It  is  not  acted  upon  by  formaldehyde,  and  hence 
it  may  be  determined  in  presence  of  anmionia 
(Budai,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1913,  86,  107). 

When  heated  at  800**-1000°  it  decomposes 
almost  quantitatively  into  hydrocyanic  add  and 
methane,  whilst  at  600%  tetrameihyl  hydrazine  is 
formed  (Voerkelius,  Chem.  Zeit.  1909). 

When  passed  through  a  hot  tube  with 
hydrogen  it  decomposes,  forming  dimethyl 
dimethylene  diamine  (CH,),(CH,)2N„  ammonia, 
c3ranogen,  and  other  products  (Romeny,  Ber.  11, 
836).  It  forms  salts  with  adds,  of  which  the 
hydrochloride  is  of  some  importance ;  it  has  been 
suggested  to  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
potassium  carbonate  from  potassium  chloride  by 
a  process  analogous  to  the  Solvay  ammonia  soda 
process.  Ammonia  cannot  be  employed  in  this 
process,  since  ammonium  chlonde  has  only 
about  the  same  solubility  as  potassium  hydro^n 
carbonate,  whilst  trimethylamine  hydrochlonde 
is  very  much  moire  soluble. 

For  a  number  of  salts  formed  by  trimethyl- 
amine with  inorganic  salts,  see  Guareschi,  Lc,  ^ 
Christensen,  I.c. ;  Bagland,  Ix, ;  Cook,  j.c. ; 
Hofmann  and  Marburg,  I.e. ;  Mylius  and 
Foerster,  Ber.  24,  2424 ;  Wiede,  ibid.  31,  3140 ; 
Michael  and  Hibbert,  Annalen,  1909,  364,  64. 

Trimethylamine  dlbromide  NMe,Br,  is  formed 
by  passing  dry  trimethylamine  into  ice-cold 
bromine,  or  by  heating  trimethylamine  hydro- 
bromide  (1  molecule)  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen  bromide  and  bromine  (1  molecule). 
Similar  iodine,  chlorine,  and  mixed  halogen  de- 
rivatives have  also  been  obtained  (Remsen  and 
Norris,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1896,  18,  90 ;  see  also 
Hantzsch  and  Graf,  Ber.  1905, 38, 2154 ;  Norris, 
ibid,  3904).  They  are  crystalline  unstable 
substances. 

For  other  halogen  and  halogen  acid  com- 
pounds of  trimethylanune,  see  Gabriel  and 
Stelzner,  Ber.  1896,  28,  2929 ;  Deldpine,  Compt. 
rend.  1896,  122,  272;  Ann.  Chim.  1896, 
[vii.]  8,  439 ;  Norris,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1898,  20, 
61 ;  Pictet  and  Krafft,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [iii.] 
7,J72  ;  Hantzsch,  Ber.  1906,  38,  2161 ;  Kaufler 
and  Kunz,  ibid.  1909,  42,  2482). 

Trimethylamine  combines  with  carbon  disul- 
phide  to  form  a  colourless  cry^tid]^<Q  QQmpPund 
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N(CH3),CSa,  m.p.  125^  which  is  somewhat 
unstable ;  it  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  com- 
bines with  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed  by 
strong  acids  into  its  constituents. 

Trimethyloxamlno  {Trimethylamine  oxide) 
Me,N:0,2H,0  forms  needle-shaped  crystals, 
m.p.  96%  and  is  best  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydroffen  peroxide  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
trimetnylamine  (Dunstan  and  Goulding,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1899,  794,  1005;  Mamlock  and 
Wolffenstein,  Ber.  1901,  34,  2499). 

Trimethylamine,  like  dimethylamine,  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  a  number  of  important 
dyes.  It  also  yields  derivatives  which  form 
substances  important  physiologically ;  thus  it 
reacts  with  ethylene  onde  forming  ^m>/in€ 

Me,N+  I    *^0+H,0-Me,N<^»'^^«*^^ 

With  monochloracetic  acid  producing  beiaine 
Me,N+aCH,-C0,H=MejN-CH,-C04-HCl 

With  ethylene  dibromide,  to  form  neurine 
Me,N+C2H.Br,=Me3N<^f«*^^*^' 

^«!^Me,N<g^:CH._^2AgBr 

ttfoCrotyltrimetliylamiiioiiiiiiii  bromide 

CMe, ;  CH-NMe,Br 
obtained  by  the  interaction  of  Mobutylene 
bromide  and  trimethylamine,  is  homologous 
with  neurine  bromide,  and,  like  valeirltrimethyl 
ammonium  bromide,  closely  resembles  it  in  its 
physiological  action.  Dibromitfobutyl  trimethyl 
ammonium  bromide  and  dibromwobutyltrime- 
thyl  ammonium  dibromide  and  other  similar 
compounds  have  also  been  prepared  (Kleine, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1894,  i.  16). 

Ethylene  bromide  reacts  with  trimethyl- 
amine in  molecular  proportion  at  100%  yielding 
tetramethylammonium  Dromide,  trimeth  vl  vinyl - 
ammonium  bromide  (neurine  bromide),  di- 
methylamine bromide,  and  other  compounds. 

Propylene  and  amylene  bromides  also  react 
with  trimethylamine  yielding  a  number  of 
methylammomum  compounds  (Kleine,  {.c). 

Trimethylamine  reacts  with  halogen  ketones, 
forming  ketonic  bases  (Schmidt,  Arch.  Pharm. 
1898,  236,  334). 

Trimethylaeetonylammoolum  ohloride  {cop- 
rine  chloride)  AoGH^-NMegCl  is  a  ciystaUine  sub- 
stance which  gives  a  platinochloride,  veUowish 
red  needles,  m.p.  238-240**;  an  aunchloride, 
beautiful  yellow  needles,  m.p.  139*6^;  and  an 
oxime,  colourless  plates,  m.p.  212^  (Fum^, 
Arch.  Pharm.  1898,  236,  334). 

Trimethylacetonylammonium  bromide  melts 
at  IWt  and  at  195°  it  gives  rise  to  a  yellow 
distillate,  and  tetramethylammonium  bromide 
(Brendler  and  Tafel,  Ber.  1898,  31,  2683). 

For  the  interaction  of  trimethylamine  with 
other  aliphatic  compounds,  see  Malbot,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  [iu.]  6,  846,  709,  711 ;  ibid.  7,  213 ; 
Duvillier,  %bid.  [iiL]  23,  507 ;  Menozzi  and 
Pantoli,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  23,  ii.  209  ;  Hartmann, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1896,  i.  999  ;  Andr^,  Compt.  rend. 
1998,  126,  1107 ;  Benary,  Ber.  1908,  41,  2399 ; 
D.  R.  P.  196813 ;  Frdl.  1908-10,  990. 

In  France  apd  in  Russia  trimethylamine  has 
been  employed  suooessfully  in  medicine,   but 


English  and  American  doctors  have  not  obtained 
such  good  results.  For  the  physiological  effects 
of  trimethylamine,  «ee  Combemale  and  Brunelle, 
Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol  1891,  176. 
Hethylammonlum  eobaltlnltrite 
(MeNH,)aCO(NO,), 
is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  methylamine  hydrochloride,  a  nearly 
saturated  solution  of  pure  sodium  cobaltinitrite. 
It  is  a  yellow  powder,  stable  when  dry,  but 
slowly  decomposing  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
or  on  heating.  When  treated  with  stit)ng 
mineral  adds  it  decomposes  violently  (Cunning- 
ham and  Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  1664). 
Monomethylammonliun  hexabromoplattoate 
(NH,Me).PtBrQ  and  the  corresponding  di-  and 
tri-methyl  compounds  are  all  crystaUine  sub- 
stances (Qutbier  and  Bauriedel,  Ber.  1909,  42, 
4243). 

Magnesfum  methylammoniiun  arsenate 
NH,MeMgAs0^8H,0 
and  the  trimethylammonium  compound 

NHMe,MgA804,6H,0 
are  white  crystalline  powders  (Brisao,  Bull.  Soo. 
chim.  1903,  [iii]  29,  691).  Similar  methylam- 
momum phosphates  have  abo  been  prepared 
(Porcher  and  Brisao,  ibid,  687).  For  other 
methyl  ammonium  compounds,  see  Reynolds, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1891,  394 ;  Fran9ois,  Compt. 
rend.  1906, 140, 1697 ;  Qutbier,  Zeitsch.  physikal. 
Chem.  1909,  69,  304. 

Tetrametbylammonliun  N(CH,)4,  tetrame- 
thyliutn,  according  to  Palmaer  (Zeitsch.  Elek- 
trochem.  1902,  8,  729)  is  produced  when  a  solu* 
tion  of  tetramethylammonium  chloride  or 
hydroxide  in  liquicl  ammonia  is  electrolvsed 
between  platinum  electrodes,  but  it  could  only  be 
observed  as  giving  a  transient  blue  coloration 
and  could  not  be  isolated. 

The  base.  Tetrametliylaininoiilum  hydroxMe 
NMe^OH  is  formed  as  the  pentahydrate 

NMe40H,6H,0 
m.p.  62''-63%  by  the  action  of  a  methyl  alcohol 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  a  similar 
solution  of  tetramethyl  ammonium  chloride. 
When  this  hydrate  is  desiccated  it  forms  a 
trihydrate,  m.p.  69°-60°,  and  a  monohydrate 
which  decomposes  at  130*^-136*^  without  melting 
(Walker  and  Johnson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906, 
966).  The  hydroxides  are  hysroscopic,  strongly 
alkaline,  and  readily  absorb  carbon  dioxidle 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  heated  the^ 
decompose  forming  metl:^l  alcohol  and  tri- 
methylamine. The  iodide  N(CH,)  J  is  the  main 
product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  methyl 
iodide  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1861,  381), 
or  by  heating  trimethylazonium  iodide  with 
methyl  iodide  at  126''-130''  (Harries  and  Haga, 
Ber.  31,  69).  It  forms  qnadratio  prisms  soluble 
in  hot  water,  but  only  slightly  in  cold  water; 
sp.gr.  1*84  (Schroder,  Ber.  12,  662).  Similar 
chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  are  also  known. 
Tetramethylammonium  pentalodlde  NMe^Ig, 
m.p.  126°-127%  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  nitrogen  iodide  (Silbe^rad  and 
Smart,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1906,  173). 
I  Tetramethylammonium  forms  many  salts 
j  which  have  the  power  of  producing  oiystalline 
I  double  compounds  with  many  met^c  salts  (v. 
I  Topsoe,  J.  1883, 619 ;  Risse,  AnnalenjJi07,L!^3 ; 
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Lossen,  ibid.  181,  374 ;  Ragland,  /.c. ;  Preseott, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1898,  20,  96  ;  Wiede,  U. ; 
Anld  and  Hantzsch,  Ber.  1906,  38,  2686; 
Biilbauer,  Zeitsch.  anoig.  Chem.  1907,  63,  136 ; 
Schmidt,  Chem.  Zentr.  1907,  ii.  1693 ;  Braun, 
Ber.  1908,  41,  2123 ;  Kaufler  and  Kmiz,  Z.c.). 

TetramethyUunmonium  tomute  (Forgenine) 
H'COs'NCCH,)^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
tetrameth^lammonium  iodide  on  mlver  formate. 
It  is  a  wmte  crvBtalline,  odourlesB,  hygroecopio 
substance,  stable  in  dry  air  and  in  solution, 
decomposing  abore  200**,  and  giving  the  re- 
actions of  formates  (Vanzetti,  Chem.  Zentr. 
1906,  ii.  13^7). 

Forgenine  is  employed  in  medicine,  but  in 
lai^e  doses  it  is  toxic,  and  may  eyen  prove  fatal 
(Piccinini,  Chem.  Zentr.  1907»  L  661). 

a-McHthyl  liydroxylamlne  MeO-NH,  is  formed 
by  treating  methyl  ethyl  benzhydrozamate  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (Losisen  and  Zanni,  Annalen, 
1876,  182,  226).  The  hydrochloride  forms 
prisms,  m.p.  149^»  and  gives  an  orange-red 
crystalline  platinochloride  (Lossen,  Ber.  1883, 
16,  827  ;  Petraczek,  ibid.  827). 

^-Methyl  liydroxybunlne  MeNHOH  is  formed 
by  neating  benzAynaldozime  methyl  ether  or  its 
nitro  derivative  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Dittrich* 
Ber.  1890,  23,  3698;  Kjellin,  ibid,  1893,  26, 
2382),  but  is  beet  prepared  by  the  electrolytic 
reduction  of  nitromethane  in  alcoholic  sulphuric 
acid  solution  at  16''~20''  (Pierron,  BulL  Soo. 
chim.  [iii.]  21,  783;  «ee  also  Bamberger^  Ber. 
1894,  27,  1360 ;  Kirpal,  ibid.  1882,  26,  1716). 
It  forms  long  prisms,  m.p.  42**,  b.p.  62'6*'/16  mm., 
Bp.gr.  1-0003  at  20''/4*'.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  decomposes  on  standing,  and 
is  reduced  to  methylamine  by  hydriodic  add. 

The  kydrochhnde  has  m.p.  88*'-90*';  the 
picrate  m.p.  128**-130^ 

a-Methyl  jS-ethyl  hydroxylamlne  NHEtOMe 
is  a  colourless  alkaline  liquid,  b.p.  60^-61^ 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  does  not  reduce 
silver  nitrate.    It  forms  a  hydrochloride  and  a 

Elatinichloride.    B-Meih^l  a-dkyl  hydroxylamine 
as  b.p.  66^-66*6^  and  similar  properties  to  the 
'  jrl  compound  (Jones,  Amer.  Chem. 


J.  1907.  38,  263). 

a)3-DimethyUiydrozylamlne  hydroehioride 

NHMeOMe,Ha 

forms  long  prismatic  needles  m.p.  1 16^-1 16^ 
It  is  volatile  at  100**,  does  not  reduce  Barreffvril's 
solution  or  silver  nitrate.  The  platinochloride 
forms  red  prismatic  cr^'stals  which  melt  at 
180°  fdecomp.).  The  free  base  is  a  colouriess 
volatile  liqmd,  b.p.  42-2**-42-6°  (Jones,  Amer. 
Chem.  J.  1898,  20,  1). 

Methyl  hydrazine  CH3HN-NH,  is  prepared 
by  the  reduction  of  diazomethane  with  sodium 
amalgam  and  alcohol,  or  by  agitating  methyl 
iodide  with  excess  of  methylhydrazine  in  aqueous 
solution  (Pechmann,  Ber.  1896,  28,  869  ;  Harries 
and  Haga,  ibid,  1898,  31,  66).  A  colourless 
liquid  with  ammoniacal  smell.  The  sulphate 
NHCHs'NHtfHjSO^,  a  crystalline  compound, 
is  obtained  from  methyl  hydrazine  carbamide 
which  results  from  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  upon  nitroeo^methyl  carbamide 
NH,CON(CH,)NO  (Bruning,  Ber.  21,  1809). 
The  oxalate  has  m.p.  166**.  Methyl  hydrazine 
gives  benzoyl  and  other  derivatives  (Michaelis 
and  Hadanck,  Ber.  1908,  41,  3286). 


lu-Dlmettiyl  hydrazine  (CH,),NNH«;    b.p. 
62-6*' at 717 mm. ;  8p.gr. 0801  at 2-2*' ;  bjp. 63-9** 
at  762-6  mm. ;  sp.gr.  0-7914  at  22-3*'/0'»  (Brfihl, 
Ber.  1897,  30, 160) ;  from  nitrosodimethjrlamine 
I  and  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid) 
I  in  alcoholic  solution  (Renouf,  Ber.   1880,  13, 
;  2171),  or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  trimethylazo- 
nium  hydroxide  (Harries  and  Haga,  {.e.  68).    It 
has  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.   It  is  decom- 
posed bv  nitrous  add  into  nitrous  oxide  and 
dimethylamine. 

The  oaxtlaU  has  m.p.  142''-143''.  The 
cyanide  crystallises  in  beautiful  needles  and 
decomposes  at  O^'-IO'*  (Peters,  Ber.  1906,  39, 
2784). 

«ym-IMmethyl  hydrazine  MeNH-NHMe  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  potas- 
sium or  lead  diformyl  hydrazine  (Harries  and 
Khimt,  Ber.  1896,  28,  604  ;  Harries  and  Haga, 
Ix.  63),  or  by  boilins  the  methyl  iodide  salt  of 
methyl  pyrazole  with  strong  potassium  hydro- 
xide (J^orr  and  Kohler,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3267; 
Knorr,  ibid.  3266).  It  is  a  mobile,  colouriess, 
fuming  liquid,  b.p.  81^/747  mm.,  with  the 
characteristic  odour  of  aliphatic  hydrazines.  It 
dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  attacks 
cork,  rubber,  and  the  epidermis,  and  its  vapour, 
when  mixed  with  air,  bums  with  a  faintly 
luminous  flame,  depositing  soot,  and  is  liable  to 
explosion.  It  is  a  fairly  strong  redudng  agent, 
and  forms  salts  with  mmeral  and  organic  adds. 
It  also  forms  a  semicarbazide  and  a  phenvlthio- 
semicarbazide,  m.p.  116° ;  a  dibenzoyl  deriva- 
tive, m.p.  86° ;  a  dimethyl  picrazide,  m.p.  141°,  • 
and  other  derivatives  (Knorr  and  K5hler,  I.e.). 
Trimethylazonium  iodide  NH|*NMe,I  is  ob- 
tained by  agitating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrazine  hydrate  with  methyl  iodide  and 
caustic  potash.  It  resembles  anf  monium  chloride 
in  crystalline  structure,  and  has  in.p.  236° 
(decomp.).  It  is  converted  into  hydrochloride 
when  acted  on  by  silver  chloride,  and  into  the 
hydroxide  by  its  interaction  with  silver  oxide 
(Harries  and  BLaga,  l,c.), 

Tetramethyltotrazone  (CH,),N-N:N-N(CH,)„ 
b.p.  130° ;  a  yeUow  explosive  oil,  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  a  strong  base,  and  its  salts  are 
very  soluble  in  water ;  it  reduces  silver  solution 
with  formation  of  a  mirror  (Renouf). 

MSXHTLSNB  COMfOUKDS. 

Methylene  CH„  a  dibasic  radicle  not  known 
in  the  free  state. 

Methylene  diaeetate  CH,(C,H,0,)s.  B.p. 
170° ;  from  methylene  iodide  and  mlver  acetate 
(Butlerow,  Annalen,  107,  111);  from  chlor- 
methyl  acetate  C,H,0,*CH,C1  and  potassium 
acetate  (Henry,  Ber.  1873,  739).  A  liquid  de- 
composed by  water  at  100°  into  acetic  acid  and 
trioxvmethylene. 

itethylene  bromide  CHsBr,,  Dibromomethane, 
B.p.  96-6°-97-5°  corr. ;  sp.gr.  24986  at  16°/16°, 
2-47746  at  26°/25°  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1884,  620).  Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  methylene  iodide  under  water  (Butlerow, 
Annalen,  111,  261) ;  from  methyl  bromide  and 
bromine  at  260°  (8teiner),  or  by  the  action 
aluminium  bromide  heated  to  100°  on  trioxy- 
methylene  (Guatavson). 

A  liquid  which,  by  the  action  of  water  and 
Digitized  by  V5WI^V  iC 
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exoesa  of  lead  oxide  at  150*^  gives  ethylene  glycol 
(Eltekoff,  Ber.  6,  558). 

Methylene  ehloride  CHtCl,,  Dichlormeihane. 
B.p.  41-6°  eorr. ;  sp.gr.  1-37777  at  0^/4^  (Thorpe, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1880,  195) ;  b.p.  40'' ;  sp.gr. 
1-33771  at  IS^'/IS^,  1-32197  at  26^/25^  (Perkin, 
ibid.  1884, 627) ;  b.p.  40-41*'  (corr.)  (Thorpe  and 
Rodger).  From  methane  and  chlorine  after  pre- 
liminary formation  of  methyl  chloride  (Regnault, 
Annalen,  33,  328) ;  from  methylene  iodide  and 
chlorine  (Butlerow,  Annalen,  HI,  251). 

Preparation. — ^A  mixture  of  chloroform  (1 
vol.),  zinc,  and  alcohol  (3  vols.)  is  gradually 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled  ; 
the  distillate,  consisting  of  chloroform  and 
methylene  chloride,  is  rectified,  and  the  residue 
boilixig  above  53^  is  again  ti^pated  with  zinc 
(Greene,  Chem.  News,  50,  75).  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  treating  methylene  iodide  under 
water  with  chlorine. 

Properties. — ^A  colourless  liquid  with  a 
pleasant  smell,  resembling  that  of  chloroform. 
When  heated  with  water  to  200^  hydrochloric 
and  formic  acids  and  methyl  chloriae  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  latter,  on  further  heating,  forming 
methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  With 
aqueous  ammonia  at  140°  it  forms  ammonium 
chloride,  methylamine  hydrochloride,  and  formic 
add  (Andr6,  Compt.  rend.  102,  1474).  When 
treated  with  ammonia,  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol,  hexamethylenetetramine  is  obtained. 

Methylene  chlorobromlde  CH,ClBr,  CMoro 
bromomeihane.  B.p.  68''-69'*  at  765  mm. ;  8p.gr. 
1-9907  at  19*^/19'';  V.D.=4-43  (Henry,  Compt. 
rend.  101,  599).  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  upon  ohloriodomethane.  A  mobile 
colourless  liquid,  with  agreeable  smell.  It  gives 
rise  when  treated  with  2  mols.  of  ammonia  in 
saturated  methyl  alcohol  solution  for  2  hours  at 
60°-70''  to  hexamethylenetetramine  hydro- 
bromide,  ammonium  oUoride,  and  ammonium 
bromide. 

Methylene  chlorofluoride  CH,C1F,  CMor- 
fluormethane.  A  gas,  V.D.  34*18  (calc.  34*25). 
From  methyl  fluoride  and  chlorine  in  sunlight. 
Is  colourless,  and  slightly  soluble  in,  and  slowly 
decomposed  by,  water ;  bums  with  difficulty  in 
oxygen  (0)llie,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1889,  112). 

Methylene  ehlorolodlde  CHjCH,  CMoriodo- 
methane.  B.p.  109°-109-5°  at  760-4  mm.; 
sp.gr.  2-444  at  14-5^/14-6°;  V.D.  8814.  An 
oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine 
monochloride  upon  methylene  iodide  (Sakurai, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1885,  198) ;  also  by  action  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  solution  upon  mono- 
mercuric  methylene  chloriodide  (f6ui.  1882,  362). 

Methylene  iodide  CHJ^,  DOodomethane. 
M.p  4°  ;  b.p.  180°,  with  partial  decomposition  ; 
sp.gr.  3  3326  at  15°/15°  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1896,  1173);  M.M.  at  15°=18-827 
(Perkin,  ibid.  4^  464).  From  iodoform  and 
sodium  ethoxide  (Butlerow,  Ann.  Chim.  [iii.] 
53,  313) ;  by  heating  iodoform  either  alone 
or  with  iodine  (Hofmann,  Annalen,  115,  267; 
Dunn,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1910, 116) ;  from  chloro- 
form  or  iodoform  and  hydriodic  acid  (Leben, 
Zdtsch.  Chem.  1868,  712).  By  the  action  of 
iodine  on  diazomethane  dissolved  in  ether  {v. 
Pechmann,  Ber.  1894,  1889).  A  yellow  liquid 
which,  when  heated  with  water  and  copper  to 
100^  yields  ethylene  (Butlerow,  Annalen,  120, 
356).    With  zinc  ethyl  it  forms  butane.    With 


silver  acetate  yields  methylene  acetate ;  com- 
bines with  mercury  to  form  mercuric  methylene 
iodide  CH,I,HgI.  It  dissolves  phosphorus  very 
readily  at  orcUnaiy  temperatures  (more  than 
1:1).  An  attempt  to  prep|are  the  radicle 
methylene  (CHj),  liy  heating  with  silver  powder 
produces  carbon,  methane  and  ethane  and  other 
products  (Sudborough,  Chem.  Zentr.  1897,  ii. 
180).  Methylene  io£de,  on  account  of  its  high 
density,  is  employed  in  the  mixed  solutions  used 
for  determining  the  sp.gr.  of  rocks  and  minerals 
by  flotation,  the  usual  diluents  being  benzene  or 
ether. 

Methylene  oxide  CH,0  v.  Fobmaldehyds. 

Methylene  sulphides. 

Trimethylene  sulphide  (CH.S)„  Parathio- 
formaldehyde.  B.p.  216°;  sublimes  without 
decomposition.  Formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  upon  a  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde. Also  by  reducmg,  by  means  of  zinc  and 
hvdrochloric  acid,  carbon  disulphide  (Girard, 
Annalen,  100,  306),  potassium  thiocyanate,  or 
allyl  mustard  oil  (Hofmann,  Ber.  1,  176).  It 
also  results  from  tiie  action  of  potassium  sulphide 
on  methylene  iodide  (Husemann,  Annalen,  126, 
294;  Mansfeld,  Ber.  1886,  698).  It  crystallises 
from  benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  or  cUoroform 
in  quadratic  prisms  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  possess  a  penetrating  odour.  It  forms 
crystalline  compounds  with  many  salts,  e.g. 
C,H,S,.HgCl„  needles,  insoluble  in  water; 
2C,H,S,-PtCl4,  golden-yellow  needles. 

Metathioformaldehyde  (CHjS)*  is  formed  by 
leading  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  10  hours  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  hexamethylenetetramine 
saturated  with  ammonia  (Wohl,  Ber.  1886, 
2345).  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  washing 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by 
boiling  with  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It 
has  a  characteristic  odour,  melts  at  175°- 176°, 
is  not  volatile  without  decomposition,  and  does 
not  form  salts  with  mercuric  or  platinic  chlorides. 

Methylene  hydrogen  sulphide  CH,(HS)„ 
thiomethylene  glycol,  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state.  The  diethyl  ether,  CH,(SC,H,).,  b.p. 
184°,  sp.gr.  0*987  at  20°,  is  obtained  by  the 
treatment  of  sodium  mercaptide  with  methylene 
iodide  (Claesson,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  15, 176). 

Methylene  sulphonic  aeid  CH,(SO,H)„ 
Methane  disvlphonic  acid,  forms  very  unstable 
needle-like  crystals.  Produced  in  small  quantity 
by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  upon  ether 
(Liebig,  Annalen,  13,  35;  Strecker,  ibid.  100, 
199);  by  the  oxidation  of  methylene  thiocar- 
bonate  (Husemann,  ibid.  126, 293) ;  from  chloro- 
form and  potassium  sulphite  solution  at  180°  or 
from  iodoform  and  potassium  sulphite  at  150° 
(Strecker,  ibid.  148,  92). 

Preparation — Lactic  acid  or  calcium  lactate 
is  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  until 
sulphur  dioxide  begins  to  oe  evolved;  the 
mixture  is  then  neutralised  with  barium  car- 
bonate. It  can  also  be  nrepared  by  heating 
2  volumes  of  acetamide  with  1  volume  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  (Buckton  and  Hofmann,  Annalen, 
100,  133).  For  salts  v.  Hofmann,  Strecker,  Ic, 
also  Monari  (Ber.  1885, 1343). 

Hexunethylenetetramine,  hexamethylene- 
amine,  formamine,  ammonio-formaldehyde,  am- 
monaldehyde,  eystamin,  eystogen,  formin,  metra- 
mine,  uriacl,  writone,  urotropine,  vesalvine 
(CHj),N4,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
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on  triozymethylene  (Butlerow,  Annalen,  115, 
322) ;  from  alcoholic  ammonia  and  methylene 
chloride  at  125'*  (Holand,  ibid.  240,  225) ;  or  by 
passing  formaldehyde  vapour  into  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  ammonia,  evaporating  to  a 
syrupv  oonsistenoy  and  pouring  into  alcohol 
(Wohi,  Ber.  1386, 1842).  Commeroial  ammonium 
carbonate  is  dissolvea  in  40  p.c.  formaldehyde 
solution,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
under  reduced  pressure  and  the  residue  is 
sublimed  in  V(icv6,  or  reciystalliBed  from  absolute 
alcohol.  It  forms  rhombohedral  crystals  from 
alcohol,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  reamly  in  water 
and  chloroform.  Thioformaldehyde  is  produced 
by  heatins  it  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  'It  Is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  aqueous  solution  by  bromine 
as  an  orange-red  tetrabromide 


which,  when  kept  over  potash,  loses  two  atoms 
of  bromine;  the  resultmg  dibromide  melts  at 
198°-200°.  This  dibromide  when  boiled  with 
water  is  decomposed  into  formaldehyde,  water, 
ammonia,  and  hexamethylenetetramine.  Heza- 
methylenetetramine  is  also  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  mercuric  chloride  quantitatively. 
In  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts  it  may  be 
estimated  by  heatins  it  with  strong  potash, 
by  which  it' is  unaffected,  imtil  all  ammonia 
is  expelled,  then  making  acid  and  boiling 
to  decompose  the  hexamethylene  tetramine 
and  subsequently  making  alkaline  and  esti- 
mating the  ammonia  in  the  usual  way  (Puokner 
and  Hilpert,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1908, 
1471).  The  purity  of  a  specimen  is  readily 
examined  qualitatively  by  means  of  NeBsler^B 
solution,  which  shows  the  presence  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  salts  by  the  usual  yellow  colour 
or  brown  precipitate,  and  of  formaldehyde  by  a 
precipitate  of  mercury  (Wohlk,  2<eitsoh.  anaL 
Uhem.  1905,  765).  Many  compounds  and 
derivatives  of  hexamethylene  tetramine  have 
been  prepared  and  patented.  The  compounds 
with  halogen  pyrroles  and  aromatic  sulphuric 
acids  by  Stange  (Eng.  Pat.  4804,  1899). ;  with 
phenol  and  phenol  mono-  and  poly-  sulphuric 
acids  and  tneir  halogen  derivatives  by  the 
Chemische  Fabriken  vorm.  Weiler-ter-Meer 
(D.  R.  P.  124231) ;  basic  compounds  by  Karl 
Hock  (D.  R.  P.  139394);  eyetopurin,  a  com- 
pound of  1  mol.  hexamethylenetetramine  and 
2  mols.  sodium  acetate  by  Bergell  and  Wiilfing 
(Eng.  Pat.  29093, 1906 ;  U.S.  Pat.  852993, 1907  ; 
Chem.  Zentr.  1907,  i.  487) ;  the  chloral,  bromal, 
and  butyl  chloral  derivatives  by  Lederer  (Eng. 
Pat.  17693,  1897) ;  the  quinate  by  Wichmann 
and  Gabler  (U.S.  Pat.  690804,  1902 ;  Zimmer- 
mann,  Eng.  Pat.  14834,  1899);  the  salicylic 
acid  compound  by  0.  Imray  (Eng.  Pat.  22481, 
1895);  a  powerfully  astringent  compound  re- 
sulting from  the  condensation  with  tannin  by 
H.  E.  Newton  (Eng.  Pat.  10790,  1898) ;  •  am- 
monium compoimds  *  by  Farbenfabriken  vorm. 
Baeyer  &  Co.  (D.  R.  P.  164610) ;  the  borate 
by  Aktien  Gresellschaft  fiir  Anilinfabriken  (Fr. 
Pat.  363764,  1906;  U.S.  Pat.  869636;  Eng. 
Pat.  5039,  1906).  In  addition  the  following 
derivatives  have  been  prepared:  salts  of  in- 
organic acids  and  compounds  with  metallic  salts 
by  B.  Griitzner  (Chem.  Zentr.  1898,  ii.  668) ; 
halogen  derivatives  by  Horton  (Ber.  1888,  1999), 
and  Hdhnel  (Chem.  Zentr.  1900,  i.  409) ;  bromo- 


iodides  and  ohloroiodides  by  Mouneyrat  (Compt. 
rend.  136,  1472) ;  the  chromate  by  K.  A.  Hof- 
mann  (Ber.  1906,  3181).  Quaternary  salts  have 
been  prepared  by  Hahn  and  Walter  (Ber.  1921, 
64  [B]  1531).  The  products  of  decomposition 
have  been  studied  by  Ischidzu  and  Inouye 
(Chem.  Zentr.  1906,  i.  1087),  Grassi-Cristaldi ; 
and  Di  Franco  by  the  catalytic  hydrogenation 
with  reduced  nickel  has  obtained  trimethylamine, 
ammonia,  and  methane  {ibid,  1907,  i.  237). 
Methylene  tetramethyl  diamine 

CH,[N(CH,)J, 

is  prepared  from  formaldehyde  and  dimethyl- 
ammo  (Henry).  It  boils  at  86^  and  has  sp.gr. 
0-7491  at  18-7^ 

Methylene  tetraethyl  diamine  CHs[N(C.H.)tL, 
b.p.  166^-169°  (168°  Henry).  Formed  by  the 
action  of  trioxymethylene,  6*5  parts,  upon 
diethylamine,  29 '2  parts  (Kolotoff,  J.  Russ. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  17,  244).  It  is  an  unpleasant- 
smelling  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  sp.gr.  0-8105  at  18*7*'  (Henry, 
Ber.  1893  (Ref.)  934). 

Methylene  tetrapropyl  diamine 

CH,[N(C,H,)J. 

boils  at  225°>230^  with  decomposition;  sp.gr. 
0-8014  at  18°  (Henry). 

Methylene  thioearbonate  CHfCS,.   AyeUow- 

ish-white,  amorphous  powder  insoluble  in  water, 

almost  insoluble   in  alcohol,  ether,  or  carbon 

disulphide,  obtained  by  the  action  of  methylene 

I  iodide  upon  sodium  thiocarbonate  in  alcoholic 

I  solution  (Husemann,  Annalen,   126,  292).     Is 

I  decomposed    by    ammonia    into    ammonium 

'  thiocyanate  and  methylene  sulphide  (CH|S)s. 

I       Methylene    thloeyanate    0H,(C8N)„    m.p. 

102°.     From  methylene  iodide  and  potassium 

thiocyanate  in  alcoholic  solution  (Lermontoff, 

Ber.  1874,  1282),    It  forms  needles  or  prisms 

which  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  moderately 

soluble  in  warm  water,  and  easily  soluble  in 

alcohol  or  ether.    By  oxidation,  e.g.  by  nitric 

acid,  it  yields  methylene  disulphonic  acid. 

Dimethylene  dimethyl  diamine 

(CH,)^,(CH,). 

A  crystalline  non-volatile   body  obtained  by 
passing  trimethylamine  and  hydrogen  through  a 
heated  tube  (Romenv,  Ber.  1878,  835). 
I      Dimethylene  diethyl  diamine 

I  (CH,),N,(C,H,), 

b.p.  205°-208°.  Obtained  by  heating  in  a  sealed 
tube  a  mixture  of  trioxymethylene  with  ethyl- 
amine  (Kolotoff,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soo.  17, 
231).  An  oily  liquid  with  an  unpleasant  odour, 
soluble  in  cold  water  or  in  alcohol.  Is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid  into  trioxymethylene 
and  ethvlamine. 

^•METHYLADIPIC  ACID  v.  Pdolio  acid. 

METOYLAL  v,  Stnthbtic  drugs. 

METHYLALLOXAN  v.  Alloxan. 

METHYL    ANILINE    <^^^^2)>NHCH,.    (1) 

Made  by  digesting  aniline  hydrochloride  with 
methyl  alcohol  in  an  autoclave  at  180%  adding 
milk  of  lime  and  steam-distilling.  (2)  By  heating 
a  mixture  of  aniline  with  methyf  alcohol  in 
presence  of  iodine  at  220^  (KnoU  and  Co. 
D.  R.  P.  250236).    (3)  By  condensing  aniline 
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with  fonnaldehyde  and  reducing  the  anhydro- 
formaldehyde  aniline  (CH,  :  N-0,H.),  with  zinc 
and  sodium  hydroxide  (Geigy  and  Co.,  D.  R.  P. 
76854).  (4)  By  adding  formaldehyde  (40  p.c. 
aolntion)  to  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  caustic 
soda  containing  zinc  dust,  heating  and  steam 
distilling  (Morgan,  Eng.  Pat.  102834  of  1916). 
(Of.  Fruiklan^  Challenger  and  Nicholls,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1919,  115,  198). 

Methylaniline  boils  at  192*^.  Sp.gr.  0*976  at 
15^  Yields  mdhylethylaniline  (b.p.  201'')  on 
ethylation  (Claus  and  Howitz,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
1324. 

METHYL-AMTHRACENE  AND  OTHER  AL- 
KYL  DERIVATIVES  OF  ANTHRACENE  (see 
also  articles  on  Alobs,  Cochineal,  Chbyso- 
FHANio  AoiD,  Casoaba  Saorada,  Indanthsxnb, 
Kb&mbs,  Rhubarb,  Vat  Dtbs).  In  order  to 
obtain  the  higher  homologues  ot  anthracene,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  in  most  cases  to  resort 
to  synthetical  methods,  as  very  few  of  these 
substances  have  been  met  with  in  coal  tar. 

The  methods  usually  employed  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

(1)  Elimination  of  hydrogen  from  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  C»H,».i4,  or  C«H„^_ia  series,  by 
passing  them  through  red-hot  tubes. 

Benzyl  meeitylene  is  thus  converted  into  di- 
methylanthraoene. 


Me 


iMe 


(2)  By  distilling  o-ketonio  acids  with  zinc- 
dust  (Greely,  Annalen,  234-238);  m-xyloyl-o- 
benzoic  acid  yields  m-dimethylanthracene. 


/\/ 


CO 


Me 
\/\ 


Me 


^^N^'OOH^ 


J 


iMe 


IMe 


(3)  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
o-ketonio  adds  (at  about  125''),  and  subsequent 
reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  (Elbs, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1890,  41, 1,  &c.). 


/ 


CO 


iMe 


''•''•\coohV*'- 

0-XyloyI-o-bensolc  add. 


o-Dlmethylanthraquinone. 


jMe 
\/Me 


C,H 


Me 

IMe 


o-DlmotliyUuithnuieiie. 


This  reaction  cannot  be  successfully  employed 
in  a  number  of  oases  where  one  of  the  methyl 
groups  is  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  next  to 
the  oarbonyl  group,  as  under  these  conditions 
anthraoylene  derivatives  frequently  result  (v. 
Elba,  Z.C.  pp.  15-18). 

Thus  m-dimethylanthraquinone,  on  reduction 
with  zinc  dust  and  ammonia,  yields  m-dimethyl- 
anthracylene  and  not  m-dimethylanthraoene. 

Me  OH  Me 

m-DlmethyUnthranol. 


C,H 


CH, 

XX 


m-Dimethylanthracylene. 
And  similarly  in  a  number  of  other  cases. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
results  of  a  number  of  Elbs*  analyses  of  these 
anthraoylene  derivatives  e^;ree  only  so  very  an- 


that  this  explanation  can  scarcely 
looked  on  as  completely  satisfactory. 
(4)  By  the  prolonged  boiliiu;  of  some  ketones. 
Thus  di-p-xylyl  ketone,  when  boiled  for  6  hours 
under  a  reflux  condenser  yields  (1,4,7)  trimethyl- 
anthraoene  (Elbs  and  Olberg,  Ber.  19,  409). 

Me  Me 

Mc!^^ 


Me 


(5)  The  homoloffues  of  anthracene  of  the 
f romula  C,H4(C,HC^jm.|.^)CqH4  are  produced  by 
boiling  the  alkylhydroanthranol  with  alcohol, 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  picric  acid.  Thus  Mobutyl 
hydranthranol  yields  Mobutylanthracene. 

X/Hg  CgH^ 

(6)  Homologous  arylanthracenes  substituted 
in  the  y  position  arise  when  the  oarbinols  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  magnesium  arvl  halogen 
compounds  on  anthraquinone  and  its  derivatives 
are  reduced.  Thus  diphenyl  anthracene  results 
when  the  corresponding  carbinol  is  treated  with 
zino  and  acetic  acid. 

In  their  properties  and  reactions  the  homoloffues 
of  anthracene  behave  very  similariy  to  anthra- 
cene itsdf.  On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
they  yield  correspondinff  anthraquinone  deriva- 
tives, but  in  most  cases  the  oxidation  goes  further 
and  converts  a  portion  of  the  anthraquinone  into 
mono-,  di-,  or  tricarboxylic  acid,  according  to  the 
number  of  side  chains  present,  thus 
(1,3,6)  Trimethylanthracene 

on  oxidation  yields  first  trimetbylanthnquinone 
Me 


and   ultimately   (1,3,6)  anthraquinone   trioar- 
bozyUoaoid  ^^^q^ 
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a-Hethyl  anthraoene 


/ 


Me 


\y\y 

Aoooiding  to  Birukoif  (Ber.  20,  2069), 
a-methyl  anthracene,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
dJstillauon  of  methyl  eiythrozy  anthraquinone 
with  zinc-diist.  0.  Fiflcher  and  Sapper  (J.  pr. 
Ohem.  1911,  [ii.]  83,  201),  obtained  only  a  small 
yield  of  the  substance  in  this  manner ;  the  main 
product  was  anthracene.  The  best  method  of 
preparation,  according  to  these  authors,  consists 
in  heating  i-chloro-l-methylanthraquinone  with 
zinc-dust  at  a  veiy  low  red  heat,  a-methyl- 
anthracene  crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles, 
has  m.p.  85^-86%  and  is  much  more  soluble  in 
most  solvents  than  anthracene  or  d-methylanthra- 
oene.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  exhibits  blue 
fluorescence.  With  picric  acid,  a-methyl- 
anthraoene  forms  a  compound  orvstallising  in 
red  needles,  having  m.p.  IIS^'-IIS  . 

9 :  lO'DihydrO'l-nuihylafUhracene  is  obtained 
by  reduction  of  a-methylanthracene  in  boiling 
amyl  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  sodium 
(Fischer  and  Ziegler,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1912,  [ii.]  86, 
289).  The  substance  is  volatile  in  steam  and 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  30°. 

4'Chhro-l-methylafUhracene  is  obtained  on 
boiling  4-chloro-l-methylantliraquinone  with 
zinc-dust  and  aqueous  ammonia.  It  melts  at 
112°  and,  unlike  the  corresponding  quinone,  does 
not  part  with  halogen  on  distillation  with  zinc- 
dust. 

The  picraU  crystallises  from  benzene  in 
dark  red  needles,  m.p.  118°. 

9  :  lO-Dihudro  •  4  -  chloro  - 1-  meihylanihrcicene 
(FiBcher  and  Ziegler,  l.e, )  is  prepared  by  reducing 
4-chloro-l-methylanthracene  with  hydrogen 
iodide  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution.  It 
ciystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  47°-48°. 

9  :  lO-Dihydro-9  :  10 -dibromo A -chloromelhyl- 
anthracene  crystallised  in  greenish  prisms  from 
toluene  and  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
bromine  to  a  solution  of  4-chloro-l-methyl- 
anthraoene  in  carbon  disulphide  (Fischer  and 
Ziegler,  /.c). 

l'ChlorO'4i'4nethylanthrafiol  is  obtained  by 
reduction  of  4-ohloro-l-methylanthiiiquinone 
by  means  of  hydrogen  iodide  in  boiling  acetic 
acid  solution.  Bright  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
146°-146°,  readily  soluble  in  benzene  and 
chloroform,  more  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  (Fischer 
and  Ziegler,  Le.), 

a-Hethyl  anthraquinone 


■    CH, 


is  readily  prepared  by  oxidising  a-methylanthra- 
oene  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution, 
only  small  quantities  of  anthraquinone  carb- 
oxylio  acid  being  produced. 

a-Methylanthraquinone  crystallises  from  di- 
lute acetic  acid  in  small  white  needles,  which, 
when  exposed  to  light,  become  reddish-coloured. 
It  melts  at  170°-171°,  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  benzene,  but  difficultly  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. 


It  differs  from  its  4-hydroxy  derivative  in 
that  it  does  not  lose  its  methyl  group  on  dis- 
tillation with  zinc-dust.  Since  a-  and  fi-methyl- 
anthracene  are  obtained  on  submittmg  many 
natural  products  to  zinc-dust  distillation,  it  is 
of  importance  to  be  able  to  distincuish  between 
them.  a-Methyhmthraquinone  differs  from  the 
corresponding  p-  compound  in  turning  red  on 
exposure  to  light.  Moreover  it  is  oxidised  by 
dilute  nitric  acid  at  160°  to  anthraquinone-1- 
carboxylic  acid,  which  develops  a  rose  coloration 
when  heated  with  soda  lime.  Under  these  con- 
ditions anthraquinone-2-carboxylic  acid  gives  a 
blue  colour. 

4  -Chhro-l-methylanihraquiTume, 

COs    ^® 


o-(j7-Ghlorotoluoyl)' benzoic  add,  prepared  from 
p-chlorotoluene  and  phthalio  anhydride,  is 
heated  at  100°  with  oleum  (20  p.o.  SO,)  for  one 
to  two  hours.  The  reaction  mixture  is  added  to 
water  and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed  with 
alkali  and  ciystallised  from  acetic  acid.  The 
yield  is  4*4  grams  from  5  grams  of  the  acid. 
The  substance  cr3^tallise8  from  alcohol  in  slender 
yellow  needles,  melting  at  164°,  and  is  very 
stable  to  oxidising  agents  (Heller  and  Schulke, 
Ber.  1908, 41, 3635;  D.  R.  P.  211967).  A  bromo- 
derivative  (M.L.B.,  D.  R.  P.  269881)  may  be 
prepared  in  nitrobenzene  solution.  It  melts 
above  300°  and  crystallises  in  orange  needles 
from  nitrobenzene.  This  substance  is  stated 
to  dye  cotton  oranse  from  a  vat. 

4c-NitrO'l-fneihylarUhraquinone(l)  is  obtained 
by  teeating  l-methvlanthraquinone  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  (Fischer  and  Ziegler,  Z.c.). 
It  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  glistening 
yeUow  needles,  melting  at  262°. 

4:-AnUino-l-methylanihraquinone  may  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  4-chloro-l-methylanthra- 
Quinone  (2  gzams)  with  aniline  (12  grams)  and 
dry  sodium  acetate  (2  grams)  at  186°  during 
ten  hours.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  red- 
dish-black needles,  meltins  at  144°,  and  moder- 
ately readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  acetone  and 
benzene.  The  corresponding  j)-toluidino-de- 
rivative  occurs  in  dark  red  toqb,  m.p.  169°-160° 
(Grtinthal  and  Buthenberg,  Ber.  1912,  46, 
796). 

2-Hydroxy-l-metliylanthraqtdlnone 


C,H 


CH, 


is  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  its  methyl 
ether  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crvstaUises  from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles 
which  melt  above  300°.  Its  red-violet  potassium 
salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Meihyl  eiker.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  at  166°  on  4'-methoxy- 
6'-methyl-2-behzoylbenzoic  acid.  It  crvstallises 
in  canary-yellow  needles  from  methyl  alcohol 
and  melts  at  184°.  The  substance  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid  or  ethyl  alcohol  and  may  be  sub- 
limed. It  forms  a  monobromo-  derivative,  melt- 
ing at  228°,  and  when)  ^ji^|\[^|dv|^  fuming  nitric 
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acid,  vieldB  a  nitro-methoxv-methylanthraquin- 
one  which  formB  canary -yellow  needles,  melting 
at  179°.  The  latter  on  redaction  with  stannous 
chloride  in  alkaline  solution  is  converted  into 
the  corresponding  amino  compound.  This 
amino-methozy-methyl  anthraquinone  separates 
from  methyl  alcohol  in  bright  red  needles  of 
m.p.  IS?**.  Acetamino-methozy-methyl  anthra- 
quinone crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  brown 
needles,  melting  at  204°.  On  energetic  nitra- 
tion, 2-metho3^-l-methy)anthraquinone  yields 
a  trinitro  derivative  (Bentley,  Gardner  and 
Weizmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  91,  1626). 

6:8'IHchloro-2-hydroxy'  I  'meihylaiUhraquinone 

a  CH, 


(j::X)"" 


3:6:  Dichlorphthalio  anhydride  condenses 
with  o-tolyl  methyl  ether  in  presence  of  alu- 
minium chloride  and  the  product  is  probably 
3  :  6-dichlor-3'-hydrozy-2-r)-toluoyl  benzoic  acid. 
This  acid  on  heating  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
and  boric  acid,  is  converted  to  the  quinone 
which  separates  from  acetic  acid  as  a  yellow 
fiocculent  powder,  decomposing  at  249°.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  in  the  above  methyl 
hydroxy  compounds,  the  methyl  group  may  have 
the  position  3  (Walsh  and  Weizmann,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  97,  691). 

3-Hydroxy-l  -methylanthraqulnone 

CH, 


CgH^^ 


yCO 
\J0 


xy^ 


*  This  quinone  has  been  synthesised  by  the 
following  series  of  operations  (Bistrzycla  and 
Yssel  de  Schepper,  Ber.  31,  2975).  The  con- 
densation of  phthalic  anhydride  and  m-cresol 
yields  a  benzoyl  benzoic  acid  which,  on  reduction, 
furnishes  4-hydrozy-2'-methyldiphenylmethane 
carbozylic  acid.  This  compound,  on  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  changed  with  loss  of  the 
elements  of  water  into  l-methyl-3 :  10-di- 
hydrozyanthracene  thus : — 

CH, 

a-CH,\/\ 
COOH    '\/0H 

This  anthracene  derivative  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  224°.  Its  diacetate 
forms  microprisms  from  benzene  and  melts  at 
171°-173°.  On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  in 
acetic  acid  solution,  this  diacetate  vields  the 
acetyl  derivative  of  3-hydroxy-l -methylanthra- 
qulnone. The  derivative  cryBtallises  from  al- 
cohol in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  130°-136°, 
and  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  the 
parent  quinone  ia  produced. 

3-Hydroxy-l -methylanthraquinone  occurs  in 
needles,  sublimes  at  200°  and  melts  at  299°>300°. 
It  dissolves  in  ammonia  to  an  orange  solution. 

5:8-  Diehloro  ,•  3  -  meihoxy  - 1  -  meikylafUhra- 
quinone  (Walsh  and  Weizmann,  l.c,)  is  obtained 
in  small  yield  by  treatment  of  the  benzoyl 
benzoic  acid  from  dichlorphthalio  anhydride  and 
m-tolyl  methyl  ether  with  sulphuric  acid.    The 


yellow  compound  crystallises  from  acetic  acid 
and  decomposes  at  236°. 

4-Hydroxy •  l  methylanthraqulnone 

CH, 

(Methyl  erythroxyanthiaqainone). 

is  produced  when  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhy- 
dride and  j9-cresol  is  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (Birukoff,  l,c,). 

Me  Me 

OH  OH 

Preparation. — 5  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride, 
2  parts  of  j9-cresol,  and  15  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  are  heated  to  160°  for  ten  minutes, 
the  product  poured  into  water,  the  precipitate 
well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  extracted 
with  boiling  dilute  caustic  potash  solution. 
4-Hydroxy- 1 -methylanthraquinone  is  obtained 
from  the  alkaline  solution  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  yellow  flocks,  which  are 
readily  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  pure  substance  is  thus  obtained 
in  beautiful  dark-brown  needles,  melting  at  175°. 

This  quinone  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  its  methyl  ether,  either  by  means 
of  acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  add  at  100° 
under  pressure  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Further,  the  condensation  of  phthalic 
anhydride  and  p-cresol  is  well  effected  by  fusion 
with  boric  acid.  A  benzoyl  benzoic  acid  results, 
and  thus,  by  further  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  the  quinone  (Bentley,  Gardner  and 
Weizmann,  l.c.). 

4-Hydroxy- 1 -methylanthraquinone  is  almost 
insoluble  in  ammonia  and  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  readily  soluble  in  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion with  a  red  coloration  ;  with  baryta  or  lime- 
water  insoluble  brick-red  lakes  are  produced. 
It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  sublimes  very  easily,  and  in  all 
its  reactions,  and  also  in  its  absorption  spectrum, 
shows  great  similarity  with  eiythroxyanthra- 
quinone. 

Fusion  with  potash  converts  it  with  diffi- 
culty into  a  colouring  matter  which  is  probably 
a-methylalizarin. 

The  aceUUe  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  179°-180°. 

Meihyl  ether.  0.  Fischer  and  Sapper  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  191 1,  [ii.],  83, 201 )  obtained  this  substance 
by  the  action  of  methyl  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  at  100°  under  pressure  on  1-methyl- 
4-ohloroanthraquinone.  They  described  it  as 
consisting  of  yellow  needles  of  m.p.  128°  and 
reddening  UAoer  the  action  of  light.  Bentley, 
Gardner  and  Weizmann  {he.)  condensed  phtiialic 
anhydride  with  p-tolylmethyl  ether  and  so  ob- 
tained 2'-methoxy-6'-methyl-2-benzoylbenzoic 
acid.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  at  150°  on 
this  compound  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
methyl  ether  of  4-hydroxy-l-methyl-anthra- 
quinone,  described  as  orange-yellow  needles 
from  methyl  alcohol,  meltins  at  171°. 

Z'NitroA  -  hydroxy  -  l-methylanthraquinone  (?) 
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is  the  product  of  the  nitration  of  4-methozy-l- 
methylanthraquinone  (Fischer  and  Ziegler,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  1912,  [ii.]  86,  292).  It  crystallises 
in  glistening  orange  prisms  from  acetic  add 
and  melts  at  182^  It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  4-chloro-l-methylanthniqninone  by  nitra- 
tion in  presence  of  boric  acid  (Fischer  and  Beb- 
samen,  Ber.  1914,  47,  464). 

6  :  S-DichloroA-hydroxy'l'methylanihraquin- 
one 

a 


3:6:  Dichlorphthalic  anhydride  was  condensed 
by  means  of  aluminium  chloride  with  p-tolyl 
methyl  ether.  The  resulting  3:6:  dichloro-5'- 
hydroxy-2-tolttoyM)enzoic  acid  was  heated  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  (10  p.o.  SO,)  in  presence  of 
boric  acia  for  a  few  minutes  at  130®.  The 
quinone  separates  from  acetic  acid  in  micro- 
needles of  m.p.  269''.  Its  brilliant  red  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  exhibits  purple 
fluorescence.  Its  acetyl  derivative  forms  lemon- 
yellow  needles,  melting  at  181^ 

When  heated  with  sodium  phenozide  and 
copper  powder,  one  chlorine  atom  is  replaced 
by  phenozyL 

2-NUr0'3 :  ^-dihydroxy-l'methylanthraquinone 
is  obtained  by  treating  4-chloro-l-methylanthra- 
quinone  with  nitric  acid  first  in  the  cold  and  then 
at  60^-70^  It  crystaUises  from  acetic  acid  in 
red  needles,  melting  at  217''-218%  and  vields  a 
diacetyl  derivative,  yellow  needles  melting  at 
ISS"".  The  salts  are  intensely  coloured  and  the 
potassium  salt  crystallises  in  bluish-violet 
needles.  On  reduction  with  stannous  chloride 
and  potassium  hydroxide  the  corresponding 
aminohydroxymethylanthraquinone  is  obtained. 
This  separates  from  benssene  in  dark  red  needles, 
melting  at  285®  (Fischer  and  Bebsamen,  le,), 

6 : 1'Dihydroxy-l'inethylafUhraquinone  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  3 : 6-dihydroxybenzoic 
acid  (1  part)  and  m-toluic  acid  (4  parte)  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (25  parte)  during  ten  hours  at  110®. 
By  crystallisation  of  the  product  from  benzene 
the  more  soluble  6 : 8-dihydroxy-2-methyl- 
anthraquinone,  which  is  formed  to  some  extent, 
is  removed.  In  a  similar  way  condensation  of 
3 : 6-dihjrdroxybenzoic  add  and  o-toluic  acid 
results  in  the  formation  of  6 :  S-dihydroxy-l- 
methylarUhraquijKme  which  crystallises  from 
ether  in  orange  prisms,  melting  at  246®,  and  forms 
a  diacetyl  derivative,  mdting  at  195®  (Schunck 
and  Marchlewski,  T.,  1896,  69,  70). 

4:6-(or  7)  Dihydroxy'l-methylaTUhraquinone 


is  probably,  although  not  necessarily,  the  di- 
methyl e|her  of  the  above  quinone,  is  obtained 
by  condensing  4-methoxyphthalic  anhjrdride 
with  j}-tolylmethyl  ether  by  means  of  aluminium 
chloride  and  subsequently  treating  the  benzoyl- 
benzoic  acid  so  produced  with  sulphuric  acid 
(containing  60  p.c.  SO,)  in  presence  of  boric  acid 
below  40  .  The  substance  crystallises  from 
acetic  acid  and  melts  at  141®.  One  methoxyl 
group  is  hydrolysed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  110®. 

4:5:6  (or  4  :  7  :  8)  -  Trihydroxy-l  •  methyl  - 
anthraquinone  was  obtained  by  liebermann  and 
Kostanecki  (Annalen,  1897,  240,  304)  by  hydro- 
lysis of  its  dimethyl  ether,  which  is  prepared  by 
condensation  of  hemipinic  add  ana  p-cresol  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  authors 
prepared  5:6:7-  trihydroxy-l  -  methylafUhra- 
quinone  by  condensation  of  m-toluic  add  and 
gaUic  add  This  substance  melts  at235®-240®. 
and  gives  a  triacetyl-derivative,  melting  at  217®- 
218^  An  isomeric  methylanthragallol,  namely, 
6:7:  S4tihydroxy-l'methylafUhraqu%ncne,  golden 
yellow  neemes,  melting  at  297®>298®  (triacetate, 
m.p.  208®-210®),  is  obtained  bv  heating  together 
equal  parts  of  gallic  acid  and  o-toluic  acids  at 
130®-135®  for  12  hours. 


Me 


CH, 


CH, 


HOI 


4-Hydroxyphthalic  acid  or  its  anhydride, 
when  fused  with  boric  add  and  p-cresol,  yields 
a  benzoylbenzoic  add  from  which,  by  the 
further  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  quinone  is 
obtained.  The  substance  crystidlises  as  a 
yellow  powder  from  alcohol,  and  melts  at  244®- 
246®. 

A    methyldimethozyanthraquinone,    which 


jS-Methylanihraeene 


This  hydrocarbon  is  found  in  varying  quan- 
tities, together  with  anthracene  and  phenan- 
threne,  in  the  fraction  of  coal  tar  which  distils 
above  340®. 

It  may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  the  fol- 
lowing reactions. 

1.  By  passing  the  vapours  of  ditolylmethane 
(WeUer,  Ber.  7,  1186)  (^^(CgH^CH,),,  ditolyl- , 
ethane  (Fischer,  ibid,  7,  1196), 

CH,.CH(C,H4CH,), 

or  of  oil  of  turpentine  (Schultz,  ibid.  10,  117) 
through  a  red-hot  tube. 

I       It  is  best  in  this  reaction  to  employ  ditolyl- 

I  ethane,  since  the  hydrocarbon  from  ditolyl- 
methane is  mixed  with  anthracene. 

I  2.  By  boiling  p-xylylphenylketone  for  several 
days  on  a  reflux  apparatus  (Elbs,  J.  pr.  Chem. 

I  1890,  41,  3). 

O-O-    000^ 

3.  By  the  distillation  of  chrysophanic  acid 
Cj^HifOf,  emodin  OuHiAOg  (Liebermann,  Anna- 
len, 183,  163),  colophomum,  benzoe  resin  (C!ia- 
midan,  Ber.  11,  273),  chrysarobin  Cs^HjtOi 
(Liebermann  and  Sddler,  Annalen,  212,  34)  and 
methylquinizaiine  CigH^pOA  (Nietzki,  Ber.  10, 
2013)  with  dno-dnst. 

According  to  SchoU  (Monatsh.  1918, 39, 237), 
/3-methylant£racene  is  best  prepared  i^yntheti- 
cally  by  reduction  of  2-methyianthraqninone 
with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus.  The 
melting-point  of  the  substance  so  obtained  is 
206®-.207®. 

PreparoHm  ( Japp  and  Schultz,  Ber.  10, 1049). 
The  high  boiling  distillate  of  coal  tar,  known 
as  crude  phenanthrene,  is  freed  from  the 
neater  part  of  the  anthracene  it  contains 
by  oxidation  with  jpotasduin  dichromattf  and 
sulphuric    add*     The  llBSicMSrown  mass   is 
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extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  the  well-cooled  solu- 
tion allowed  to  deposit  as  much  anthracene  and 
phenanthrene  as  possible,  the  mother-liquors 
which  contain  the  methylanthracene  evaporated 
and  the  residue  repeatedly  recrystallised  from 
alcohol. 

jS-Methylanthracene  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  pale  yellow  needles  and  melts  at  202*^-203°. 
It  sublimes  readily  when  heated  continuously  at 
100^.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  light  petroleum, 
readily  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and 
carbon  disulphide. 

Oxidation  with  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
methylanthraquinone 


old  oxidises  it  for  the  most 
juinone-2-carboxylic  acid 

C,H4<;^>C,H3<X)OH 


Chromio  acid  oxidises  it  for  the  most  part  direct 
to  anthraquinone-2-carboxylic  acid 


Methylanthracene  combines  with  picric  acid, 
forming  a  compound  which  crystallises  in  large 
red  needles ;  alcohol  and  water  decompose  tins 
compound. 

When  sunlight  acts  on  a  benzene  solution  of 
the  hydrocarbon,  a  dimeride,  biB-j9-methylanthra- 
cene,  is  formed  (Omdorff  and  Megraw,  Amer. 
Chem.  J.  22,  162).  It  crystallises  in  rhombic 
cr3rsta]s  from  toluene  and  melts  at  228°.  The 
substance  is  sparingly  soluble  and  is  converted 
on  melting  or  solution  in  xylene  into  )3-methy]- 
anthracene. 

0 :  lO-IHbromo-2-methi/lanihr(icene 

Br 


oco- 

Br 


is  produced  by  treating  methylanthracene  in  CS^ 
with  bromine ;  it  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  yellow  needles,  m.p.  142°-143'*. 

The  position  of  the  halogen  atoms  ia  proved 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  substance  to  2-methyl- 
anthraquinone. 

TetrabromomeihylatUhracene  C^.H^Br^  is 
formed  when  dibromomethylanthracene  is 
treated  with  bromine.  It  crystallises  from 
toluene  in  yellow  needles.  Oxidation  with 
nitric  acid  converts  thn  compound  into  dibromo- 
methvlanthraquinone  Cj,H^r,0.. 

The  action  of  halogens  on  2-methvlanthracene 
has  been  studied  by  Fischer  and  Reinkober 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  1915,  [if.]  92. 49),  who  find  that  the 
products  vaty  much  according  to  the  conditions 
employed,  in  benaene  chlorination  gives  a 
mixture  of  mono-  and  diohloro-derivatives, 
whilst  in  chloroform  the  hexachloro-derivative, 
melting  at  193°,  is  obtained.  A  mixture  of 
mono-  and  deoaohloro-compounds  is  ultimately 
produced  in  a  concentrated  solution  in  carbon 
disulphide. 

2-Methylanlhran6l  (Limpach,  Annalen,  1900, 
237,  261).  This  compound,  m.p.  100°,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  o-(i)- 
methylbenzyl)  benzoic  acid.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  reducing  2-methylanthraquinone 
with  aluminium  bronze  in  sulphuric  acid 
solution  (Bayer,  D.  R.  P.  201642). 


)9-M0thyUuithraquinone  C,H4< 


CO- 

(O.  Fischer,  Ber.  8,  676)  is  obtained  by  boilins 
methylanthracene  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
nitric  acid,  or  by  carefully  oxidising  the  hydro- 
carbon with  CrOg,  in  which  latter  case,  how- 
ever, considerable  quantities  of  anthraquinone 
and  anthraquinone  carboxylic  acid  are  also 
formed. 

It  has  also  been  isolated  from  the  by-producte 
which  accumulate  in  the  manufacture  of  anthra- 
quinone ( Wachendorff  and  Zincke,  Ber.  10, 1486 ; 
Bomstein,  ibid.  16,  1820).  This  substance  is 
identical  with  the  methylanthraquinone  which 
is  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  p -methyl 
benzoylbenzoic  acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (Gresly,  Annalen,  234,  239). 


^CO- 


_/\ 


^•H*<C00H  '\/*Me 


This  latter  preparation  is  carried  out  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  powdered  acia  is  slowly  added  to  7  or  8 
times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  mixture  graduaUy  heated  until  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  the  temperature  has  risen 
to  120°-125°. 

The  clear  dark  brownish-red  coloured  solu- 
tion is  kept  at  this  temperature  for  about  an 
hour,  allowed  to  cool  and  poured  into  much 
water.  Steam  is  passed  through  the  liquid  for 
some  time,  the  precipitate  collected,  washed  well 
first  with  water,  and  lastly  with  dilute  ammonia, 
dried,  and  the  greenish-yellow  mass  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  xylene  and 
alcohol.     Yield  70-75  p.c.  of  theory. 

/3-Methylanthraquinone  sublimes  in  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  176°-177° ;  moderately  soluble  in 
ether,  acetone,  chloroform,  or  hot  alcohol; 
difficultly  soluble  in  glaoisd  acetic  acid  and 
benzene. 

l'ChlorO'2'methylarUhraquinone.  2-Methyl- 
anthraquinone  (15  parte)  is  heated  with  nitro- 
benzene (25  parte),  iodine  (1  part),  and  sulphuryl 
chloride  (15-20  parte)  at  100°  (D.  R.  P.  269249, 
293156  ;  Fr.  Pat.  460,432). 

Z'Chloro-2'fnethylanthraquinone.  This  sub- 
stence  was  first  obteined  by  Heller  and  Schiilke 
(Ber.  1908,  41,  3637)  who  condensed  phthalic 
anhydride  with  o-chlorotoluene  in  presence  of 
aluminium  chloride  and  heated  the  resulting 
o-(o-chlorotoluoyl)  benzoic  acid  with  20  p.c. 
oleum.  Subsequently  Ullmann  and  Dasgupta 
(Ber.  1914,  47,  557)  described  the  same  process 
with  slight  modifications  and  obtained  a  yield 
of  92-93  p.c.  of  the  theoiy.  This  derivative 
crystellises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  needles 
(H.S.)  or  plates  (U.D.),  melting  at  212°-213° 
(compare  also  D.  R.  P.  205218,  211967). 

d-Bromo-2-methylanthraquinone  has  been  pre- 
pared from  o-bromotoluene  in  an  analagous 
manner  by  Grfinthal  and  Ruthenburg  (Ber. 
1912,  45,  795).  The  yield  was  85  p.c.  of  that 
theoretically  possible.  The  compound  occurs 
in  long  pale  yellow  needles  and  melto  at  219°- 
220°.  D.  R.  P.  216715  describes  the  preparation 
of  an  isomeride  by  direct  bromination  of  2-methyl- 
anthraquinone at  170°.  This  melte  at  200°-202°, 
and  in  all  probability  hydrogen  in  the  methyl 
group  is  displaced. 
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l'lodo-2'ineihylafUhraquinone.  This  deriva-  ^ 
tive  was  obtaiiied  by  SchoU  (Ber.  1907.  40, 
1601)  in  the  course  of  his  work  on  the  synthesis  ' 
of  flavanthrene  {q.v,).  It  crystallises  in  brown 
leaflets,  melting  at  169^,  and  results  from  the 
action  of  potassium  iodide  on  a  solution  of 
diazotised  l-amino-2-methylanthraquinone. 

Dibromo-2-methylanihraquinone,  m.p.  140^, 
may  be  obtained  by  brominating  o-(p-toluoyl) 
benzoic  acid  and  subsequently  closing  the  ring 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Dibromomeihylanthraquitume  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  at  130''-140®  on  )3-methyi- 
anthraquinone.  It  is  colourless  and  melts  at 
219*'-220°  (O.  Fischer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1900,  [u.] 
70,  665). 

m-Dichioro-P'tnethylafUhraquinone  is  obtained 
by  chlorination  of  methylanthraquinone.  The 
substance  melts  at  200°  and  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  (66''  Baum^)  at  130^^  into 
)3-anthraquinone  aldehyde  (Badische  Anilin 
und  Soda  Fabrik,  D.  R.  P.  174984). 

S'Chloro-2'dibromomethylafUhraqvinone  is  ob- 
tained in  91  p.c.  yield  by  the  bromination  of 
3-chloro-2-metnylanthraquinone  in  closed  ves- 
sels at  .160''-170''  during  five  hours.  The 
substance  crystallises  from  toluene  in  hexagonal 
leaflets,  melting  at  210''-211''  (Ullmann  and 
Dasffupta,  I.e.), 

SieihylafUhraquinane  disulphonic  acid  (O. 
Fischer,  /.c.)  CjjHg(HSO,),Oj. 

Preparation.  —  Methylanthraquinone  is 

heated  with  6-6  parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
for  several  hours  at  260''-270''.  The  alkali  salts 
and  the  barium  and  calcium  salts  of  this  acid 
are  soluble  in  water.  Fusion  with  potash  con- 
verts the  acid  into  methylalizarin. 

Nitromethylanthraquinone 

C„H,N04  or  CH,-Ci4H.(N0,)0, 

Preparation, — ^Methylanthraquinone  (2  parts) 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  H2SO4  (12-14  parts), 
and  to  the  resulting  solution  KNO,  (1  part)  is 
slowly  added.  The  product  after  standing  24 
hours  is  carefully  mixed  with  water,  the  precipi- 
tate collected,  and  extracted  repeatedly  with 
alcohol  until  the  filtrate  is  only  slightly  yellowish- 
coloured.  The  resulting  nitromethylanthraquin- 
one is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  acetic 
add  (Rdmer  and  Link,  Ber.  16, 696),  from  which 
solvent  it  is  obtained  in  yellow  needles  melting 
at  269''-270°.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  ethyl  acetate,  readily  soluble  in  nitrobenzene. 
It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  ydlow 
solution  which  on  warming  turns  brown.  Water 
precipitates  from  this  solution  a  purple  precipi- 
tate, which  dissolves  in  aUudis  with  a  violet- 
blue  colour.  Nitromethylanthraquinone  sub- 
limes in  small  almost  colourless  needles.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion. 

1:6-  Dinitro  -  2  -  methylanihraquinone.  To- 
gether with  the  1 : 8-isomeride  tliis  compound 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  adds  at  60''-70''  in  2-methyl- 
anthraqninone.  The  concentration  and  amount 
of  nitric  acid  is  in  this  case  greater  than  in  the 
experiment  described  above.  The  1 :  6-deriva- 
tive  is  more  sparingly  soluble  than  is  the  1 :  8- 
isomeride  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  add.  It  is 
bright  yeUow  and  melts  at  26^-262''.     1 :  8< 


Dinitro-2-methylanthraquinone  melts  at  189®- 
lOO""  (Schaarschmidt  and  Stahlschmidt,  Ber. 
1912,  46,  3464). 

Aminomethylanihraquiwrne^ 

CHa'Ci,H.(NH,)0„ 

is  readily  produced  by  the  reduction  of  nitro- 
methylanthraquinone with  SnClt  (Rdmer  and 
Link,  I.C.).  The  freshly  precipitated  nitro  com- 
pound is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  SnCl^  in  KOH,  and  the  product 
heated  nearly  to  boiling.  The  resulting  precipi- 
tate, which  must  dissolve  completely  in  excess 
of  cold  HCL,  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
dilute  HCl.  The  reduction  of  nitromethylanthra- 
quinone may  also  be  readily  effected  by  means 
of  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphide. 

Aminomethylanthraquinone  crystallises  in 
glittering  red  needles  which  melt  at  202^,  and 
sublimes  on  heating  in  long  dark  red  needles.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  glacial 
acetic  add.  Boiling  with  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus  converts  it  into  aminomethylanthra- 
nol;  at  160°,  however,  aminomethylanthra- 
cenedihydride  GH,*0|4HioNH,  results. 

The  aeetyl-derivaitvep 

CH,-Ci4HgO,NH(C,H,0), 

crystalhses  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  176°-177.° 

An  isomeric  aminomethylanthraquinone, 
probably  2-amino-6-  (or  7)  methylanthraquinone 
is  prepared  from  amino-jp-toluoylbenzoio  acid 
by  heatinff  with  80  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  200°. 
It  crystallises  in  brick-red  needles  and  melts  at 
176°  (D.  R.  P.  134917). 

1 :  Z-DiaminO'2'mdhylanlhraquinone.  1 :  3- 
Dinitro-2-j)-toluoylbenzoic  acid  is  reduced  to  the 
corresponding  diamino-acid  by  means  of  iron 
and  (ulute  acetic  acid.  The  conversion  of  the 
latter  to  an  anthraquinone  derivative  occurs 
with  unusuid  facility  and  it  suffices  to  heat  the 
substance  with  acetic  acid.  The  diaminome- 
thylanthraquinone  crystallises  in  yellowish-red 
needles  which  melt  at  273°-276^  (D.  R.  P. 
206036). 

1 :  ixDiamiiu)-2-methylanihraquinone  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  dark  violet  bronzy  needles 
melting  at  262°.  It  in  obtained  from  the 
lactam  of  2 :  6-diamino-p-toluoylbenzoic  add  by 
heating  with  6  p.c.  oleum  at  180°   (D.  R.  P. 


1 :  5-Diamino  -  2  -  meihylafUhraquinone  and 
1 : 8-diamino-2-methylanthraquinone  are  ob- 
tained by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
nitro-derivatives  {ride  supra)  with  sodium 
sulphide.  The  former  ciystallises  in  red 
needles  from  acetic  acid  and  melts  at  201°-202°, 
and  the  latter  separates  from  toluene  in  brown- 
red  needles,  melting  at  206°-208°. 

A  triaminomeihylanthraquinone  of  unknown 
constitution  has  been  described  (D,  R.  P.  206036). 

l-Bromoainino-2-methylanihra(Tuinone  is  the 
first  product  of  the  action  of  bromine  on  1- 
amino-2-methylanthraquinone.  It  crystallises 
in  brownish-red  needles,  melting  at  216°-216° 
(D.  R.  P.  131402).  Further,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  nuclear  substituted  chloro-  and  bromo- 
amino-  and  diamino-methylanthraquinones  have 
been  mentioned  (D.  R.  P.  131402  and  206218), 
but  these  are  of  unknown  constitution.    It  is 
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stated  that  oert^in  subetauoes  of  this  type  may 
be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sulphurised 
vat-dyes. 

l-Hydroxy-2-metliylaiithnqalnone      (Weiz- 
maan,  Bentley  and  Gardner,  ^c.) 

OH 


COO^ 


Phthalio  anhydride  oondenses  with  ortho- 
oresol  in  presence  of  boric  acid  at  170^  and  yields 
2'-  hydroxy  -  3'-  methyl  -  2  -  benzoylbenzoic  acid. 
The  yellow  solution  of  this  substance  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  goes  red  on  heating 
and  yields  on  dilution  this  hydrozyanthra- 
quinone.  It  forms  yellow  needles  on  crystallisa- 
tion from  acetic  acid  and  melts  at  184°-185'^. 

3-Hydroxy'2-inethylaiithraqiilnon6 

Preparaiion  (Fraude,  Annalen,  202,  613).— 
Bv  heating  2  parts  of  o-cresol,  3  parts  phthalic 
anhydride,  and  100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  at 
100^  for  two  days.  The  product  is  poured  into 
water,  extracted  repeatedly  with  ether;  the 
ether  distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  dilute 
soda,  acidified  with  HCl,  and  the  precipitate 
purified  by  sublimation  and  recrystallisation 
from  alcohoL 

Hydroxymethylanthraquinone  melts  at  260°- 
262°,  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acetic  add ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalis,  also  in  Ume 
and  baryta  water,  forming  a  dark  reddish-brown 
solution.  When  strongly  heated  it  sublimes  in 
golden-yellow  leaflets. 

Bramohydroxymethylanlhmquinone 

Br 

is  obtained  by  heating  4  parts  of  dibromo-o- 
cresol  phthaleinc  (C2tH]tBr,0«)  with  1  part  of 
phthaho  anhydride  and  200  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  160°  for  five  hours. 

Small  yellow  needles,  m.p.  205°.  Fusion 
with  potash  converts  this  substance  into 
a-methylaUzarin. 

4-Hydroxy-2-inethy!aiithnmuinone. 


OCQ- 


Bentley,  Gardner  and  Weizmann  {l.r.)  ob- 
tained this  quinone  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  preparation  of  l-hydroxy-2-methyLanthra- 
quinone,  by  substituting  7/i-  for  o-cresoL  It 
melts  at  178°  and  consists  of  yellow  needles 
which  are  crystallised  from  acetic  acid.  A 
quinone  probably  identical  was  obtained  by 
Romer  and  Link  (Ber.  16,  700)  from  the  amino- 
methylanthiaquinone  described  above. 

Preparation, — ^Aminomethylanthraquinone  is 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  solution  mixed 


with  small  quantities  of  water  until  the  result- 
ing precipitate  becomes  reddish-coloured. 

The  well-cooled  product  is  slowly  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  KNO2  until  the  precipitate  becomes 
light  yeUow  and  free  nitrous  acid  is  evolved, 
then  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  added  and  the 
whcie  heated  to  boiling. 

The  precipitate  is  collected,  dissolved  in 
boiling  dilute  caustic  potash  solution,  precipitated 
with  HCl,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohoL 

Hydroxymethylanthraquinone  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  orange-yeUow  needles  which 
melt  at  177°-178°,  and  sublimes  in  long  thin 
yellow  plates  when  carefully  heated.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  difficultiy  soluble  in  alcohol, 
readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  benzene.  Cold 
caustic  potash  solution  dissolves  it  sparingly. 

Fused  with  p^otash  a  small  quantity  of  a 
colouring  matter  is  produced  which  dissolves  in 
alkaUs  with  colorations  similar  to  those  produced 
by  alizarin.  Hydroxymethylanthraquinone,  if 
freshly  precipitated,  dissolves  in  boiling  lime 
or  baryta  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
carbonate  or  a  solution  of  alum.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alcoholic  lead 
acetate 

The  aoekUe,  CHj-Ci4HgO,(C,H,0,),  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  orange-yellow  plates  which 
melt  at  177°. 

DihydroxymethyUmthnuiuinone  (a-methylali- 
zarin), 

C  H  /^  V> 

OH 
is  readily  prepared  by  fusing  methylanthraquin- 
onediBulphonic  acid  (O.  Fischer,  /.c.)»  hydroxy- 
methylanthraquinone, or  bromohydroxymeth^l- 
anthnquinone  (Fraude,  Annalen,  202,  166)  with 
potash.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified 
with  HCl,  and  the  precipitate  purified  by  subli- 
mation. On^nge-yeUow  needles,  m.p.  250°-262°, 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetone. 
The  calcium  and  barium  salts  are  insoluble  blue 
precipitates. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  a  solution  of 
this  substance  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
represented  in  Fig.  1. 


It  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  alizarin 
itself  (llebermann  and  Kostaneoki,  Ber.  19, 
2330).  Methylalkarin  dyes  mordanted  cloth 
similarly  to  alizarin,  but  according  to  some 
authorities  the  tinctorial  power  of  methyl- 
alizarin  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  alizarini 
hence  the  introduction  of  this  substance  into 
artificial  alizarin  is  avoided  by  the  alizarin 
manufacturer  as  much  as  possible. 

Methylpurpuroxuithlns. 

5 :  'J.Dihydroxy-2-meihylanthraquinone 


HO 


^Me 


■ryry 
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3 : 5-Dihvdrozybenzoic  add  (4  fframis)  and  p- 
toluio  aoid  (16  graniB)  are  heated  to  110*'  with 
sulphorio  add  (200  grams)  during  throe  hours. 
The  compound  melts  at  267°  and  forms  a  diacetyl 
derivatiYe  which  orystalliBes  in  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  165''-167''  (Marchlewski,  T.,  1893,  63, 
1142). 

1 : 3'Dihydr<XBy-2'methyla7Uhraqu%n<me 

OH 

2 : 6-Dihydrozy-p-toluio  add  (4  grams)  and 
benzoic  acid  (16  grams)  are  heated  together 
with  sulphuric  acid  (200  grams)  at  110^-120'' 
for  fifteen  hours.  The  substance  crystallises 
from  benzene  in  orange  needles,  melting  at  290*'. 
{DiacekUe,  m.p.  217*'-218'')  (Schunck  and 
Marohlewski,  T,  1894,  66,  183J 

Methylqulnixarln  (Nietzki,  Ber.  10,  2012) 

OH 


0,H,< 


'^^^Amc 


<zv 


OH 

This  isomeride  of  methylalizarin  is  produced 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  hydrotoluquinone 
and  phthalio  anhydride  with  8-10  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  at  130**-160*'  for  two  to  three  hours. 
The  product  is  treated  with  water,  the  precipi- 
tate repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water, 
and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  benzene. 


OH 
Me. 


<=-.<>  q 


►C,H«. 


OH 

\co^ 


Methylquinizarin  cirstallises  in  long  fine 
bent  needles  which  melt  at  160*^  and  sublime 
with  sliffht  decomposition.  The  solutions  in 
ether  ana  alcohol  are  fluorescent.  Distilled  with 
zinc-dust  methylanthracene  is  formed. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  methylquiniz- 
arine  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  is  represented 
in  Fig.  2—       ' 


Kg.  2. 


and  is  very  closely  allied  to  that  of  quinizarin 
itself. 

Methylquinizarin  when  treated  with  acetic 
anhydride  yields  a  diaetiaU  CuH,(0,H,0)t04, 
which  c^stallises  in  yellow  needles,  m.p.  186*^. 

6 : 8-DUiydroxy-2-m6t]iy!uithnquinone  (von 
Niementowsld,  Ber.  33,  1634) 

OH 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  heating 
together  equimolecular  quantities  of  1 -methyl- 
3 :  4-phthauc  anhydride  and  hydroquinone  with 


6  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  for  6  to 
10  hours  at  140*'-160*'.  It  forms  orange 
leaflets  from  alcohol  mixed  with  benzene,  or  it 
may  be  crystallised  from  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol  and  obtained  in  beautiful  ruby-red 
needles.  It  has  the  curious  property  of  melting 
at  166*",  resolidifying  and  melting  again  at  176*". 
The  sublimed  quinone  melts  at  176°.  The 
solution  in  dilute  caustic  soda  is  violet-rod. 

Diacetyl  dentw/ttjc.— This  is  readily  produced 
by  the  action  of  sodium  acetate  and  acetic 
anhydride.  It  crystaUises  from  benzene,  is 
intensely  yellow,  and  melts  at  204°. 

6 : 7-Dmydroxy-2-methyUuithnqiilnone  and 
6 : 6-  (or  7 : 8)  dihydroxy-2-m6tiiylantlinquinon6 
(Niementowski,  Z.e.). 

The  6 : 7-dihydroxy  compound  is  the  main 
product  when  catechol  is  substituted  for  hydro- 
quinone in  the  above  preparation.  It  crystal- 
lises from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  micro-needles 
and  melts  with  decomposition  at  320°-340°. 
Its  diacetate  forms  straw-yellow  needles  from 
alcohol,  m.p.  208°.  The  6:6-  (or  7:8)  di 
hydroxy  compound  is  produced  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  same  reaction.  It  crystallises  from 
a  little  benzene  in  orange-red  needles  and  mehs 
and  sublimes  at  216°.  Its  diacetate  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  groups  of  transparent  yellow 
needles;  m.p.  176^ 

4:6-    (or    7:)    Dlliydrozy-2-metliylanthn- 

Quinone  (Bentley,  Gardner,  and  Weizmann, 
c). 
4-Hvdroxyphthalic  anhydride  and  m-cresol, 
when  ftised  with  boric  add  at  180°,  yield  a 
benzoylbenzoic  acid  in  which  the  cresolic 
hydroxyl  is  in  the  ortho-  position  to  carboxyl. 
With  fuming  sulphuric  add  the  substance 
condenses  to  the  quinone,  which  sepmtes  from 
glacial  acetic  add  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 
of  m.p.  284''. 

B-MethyUmtliragaUol,  6:6: 7-trihydrozy-2- 
meuylanthnqulnone 


HO, 
HOI 


QOCr- 


i'offiMrfion.—By  heating  a  mixture  of  gaUic 
acid  and  p-toluic  acid  to  130°  (Clahn,  Annalen, 
240-284) : 

OH 
HO/^  C00h/\ 

HOl^'COOH  \/M« 

OH 

SubUmes  in  orange-red  needles,  m.p.  276°.    Its 
other  properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of 

BCdl) 


M. 


Fio.  3. 

anthragaliol  itself.    The  absorption  spectrum  of 
its  solution  in  sulphuric  add  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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2-Hothylaiithnmalnone-l  -mereaptan 


CCO" 


l-Aimno-2-methylanthraqainone  is  converted 
into  the  meroaptan  by  diazotisation  and  treat- 
ment with  potassium  xanthogenate  (Oattermann, 
Annalen,  1912,  393»  166).  The  substance 
cnrstallises  from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles 
which  melt  at  193''-104''.  The  foUowing  deriva- 
tives may  be  mentioned:  Bisulphide,  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  247° ;  methyl  thioether,  orange- 
red  needles,  m.p.  124° ;  sulphonefrom  the  methyl 
thioether,  yellowish-red  plates,  m.p.  198° ;  ethyl 
thioether,  orange-red  leaflets,  m.p.  99°;  benzyl 
thioether,  orange-red  needles,  m.p.  139°. 

MisoeUaneous  dyes  derived  from  jS-mothyl- 
anthraqolnone. — ^The  more  important  dyeatufis 
derived  from  methylanthraquinone  directly  or 
indirectly  are  treated  in  other  sections  of  this 
work  {e,g.  Fiavanthrene,  I^ranthrene,  certain 
Algol  colours,  Indanthrene  Bed  BN,  and  many 
others),  and  the  compounds  here  included  are 
for  the  most  part  of  unknown  constitution. 

Anthra/lavone  O  (Bad.  D.  R.  P.  199766, 1905 ; 
Sohultz,  No.  769)  is  obtained  by  heating  2- 
methylanthraquinone  with  concentrated  alco- 
holic potassium  hydroxide  at  150°-170°.  The 
product  is  poured  into  water  and  oxidised  by 
means  of  hypochlorite.  It  is  a  yellowish-green 
powder  which  can  be  sublimed  and  gives  a  red- 
violet  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  greenish- 
yellow  vat  dyestuflf. 

Cibanone  Orange  B  (D.  R.  P.  209231, 209232  ; 
Schultz,  No.  792).  2-Methylanthraquinone  is 
fused  with  sulphur  and  the  product  oxidised. 
This  orange  cotton  dyeatufi  is  a  red-brown 
powder.   ^ 

Cibanone  JSrown  B  (D.  R.  P.  204968 ;  Schultz, 
No.  868)  IB  similarly  obtained  from  l-amino-2- 
methylanthraquinone  by  heating  with  sulphur. 
It  is  a  brown-black  powder  and  dyes  cotton 
brown  from  a  vat. 

Cyananthrol  R  {B)  (D.  R.  P.  131873 ;  Sohultz, 
No.  869)  is  a  reddish-blue  add  dyestuff  for  wool 
or  silk.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  derivative  of 
methylanthraquinone. 

CyananthrA  O  (B)  (D.  R.  P.  132622 ;  Schultz, 
No.  860)  is  a  similar  dyestuff  giving  greenish- 
blue  shades. 

A  brown  dyestuff  for  cotton  is  said  to  be 
prepared  by  the  addition  of  aluminium  powder 
to  a  solution  of  i3-methylanthraquinone  in  sul- 
phuric acid  at  ^°-40°,  the  mixture  being  sub- 
sequently heated  at  100°-120°  (D.  R.  P.  203436). 
An  orange  sulphur  dyestuff  is  obtained  from 
j3-methylanthraquinone  or  cu-chloro-)3-methyl- 
anthraquinone  (D.  R.  P.  223176)  by  heating 
with  sulphur  and  then  sulphuric  acid,  the  pro- 
duct being  finally  oxidised  by  means  of  sodium 
hypochlorite.  The  thionation  of  3-chloro^2- 
methyl-anthraquinone  leads  to  the  production 
of  an  orange-yellow  vat  dyestuff  (D.  R.  P. 
213606). 

(o-Dibromo-Z-methylanthraquiTione  heated 
with  copper  powder  in  nitrobenzene  solution 
gives  rise  to  a  vat  dyestuff  (D.  R.  P.  267646) 
which  may  be  1 :  2 :  6 :  6-diphthaloylanthracene. 
a>-Dichloro-2-methylanthraquinone  sives  a  yel- 
low vat  dyestuff,  when  condensed  with  thiourea 


(B.  R.  P.  241806)  and  other  dyestufifs  of  a  similar 
type  are  known,  for  example,  that  from  2-hydra- 
zinoanthraquinone  and  anthraquinone-2-alde- 
hyde  or  a>  -  dichloro-2  •  methylanthraquinone 
(D.  R.  P.  240620,  241786). 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the  literature 
with  respect  to  the  anthracene  and  anthra- 
quinone  carboxylic  acids. 

Anthracene- 10-carboxylie  acid  (Liebermann, 
COOH 

Graebe,    Ber.    2,    678)     C.H4        C.H4.     The 

chloride  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  heating 
anthracene  with  COa,  to  180°-200°. 

The  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long, 
ailW,  pale  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  206° 
with  oecomposition.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohoL  On  dis- 
tillation with  soda  lime  it  decomposes  into  CO, 
and  anthracene.  The  salts  are  mostly  soluble 
in  water. 

Anthracene- 1 -carboxylic  acid 


v/ 


COOH 


The  nitrile  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  distill- 
ing sodium  anthracene  a-monosulphonate  with 
potassium  cyanide  (Liebermann  and  Pleus,  Ber. 
37,  646 ;  see  also  Liebermann  and  Rath,  ibid,  8, 
246,  and  Dienel,  ibid,  39,  926).  The  nitrile 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  leaflets,  m.p. 
126°,  and  is  slowly  hydrolysed  by  alcohouo 
potash  with  formation  of  the  potassium  salt  of 
anthracene- 1 -carboxylic  acid. 

.  The  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  anthraquinone-1 -carboxylic  acid  with 
zinc-dust  and  ammonia  (Oraebe  and  Blumen- 
feld,  ibid.  30,  1118).  The  acid  forms  yellow 
needles  or  prisms  on  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
and  melts  at  246^.  It  sublimes  undecomposed 
in  needles,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  benzene  and 
ether,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  water.  Distillation  with 
soda  lime  decomposes  it  into  CO^  and  anthra- 
cene. Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  anthraquinone 
oarboxyUc  acid  Cj.H,04.  The  acid  and  its 
salts  possess  a  blue  fluorescence ;  the  latter  are 
mostly  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  Ba  and 
Ca  salts  dried  at  130°  are  yellow  amorphous 
powders.    The  Pb  salt  is  a  flocky  precipitate. 

The  amide  of  the  acid  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  yellow  oily  chloride. 
It  crystalliBes  from  alcohol  and  melts  at  260f 
(Graebe,  Blumenfeld),  256°  (Dienel). 

Anthraqi]lnone-l-carbo]^lio  acid 

'    COOH 


000 


This  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidising  1 -methyl- 
anthracene  with  chromic  acid  (Liebermann  and 
Bischoff,  Ber.  13,  49),  or  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
its  nitrile  (see  below).  A  method  which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  its  constitution  has  also  been 
employed  (Graebe  and  Leonhardt,  AnnaJen,  2P0, 
231 ;    Graebe  and  Blumenfeld,  Ber.  30,  1115). 

Hemimellitio  anhydride  and  benzene  in  presence 
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of    ftlumlniiun   chloride   yield    a    miztore    of 
3-beiizoylphtlublio  add 

COOH 
y\  HOOO^^ 

Add  2-beiizoTltMphtlialic  acid 

COOH 


HOCO/N 

Each  of  thcM  acidB,  when  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  at  145^-150°,  is  changed  to  anthraqninone- 
1-carboz^c  acid. 

Probably  the  most  conyenient  method  of 
preparation  is  that  described  by  Ullmann  and 
SchaUE  (Annalen,  1912,  388,  203),  who  apply 
the  Sandmeyer  reaction  to  a-aminoanthra- 
quinone.  The  intermediately  produced  nitrile 
(fiee  below)  is  hydrolysed  by  means  of  hot 
concentrated  snlphnrio  acid  mixed  with  one- 
third  of  its  Tolume  of  water,  and  the  oyer-all 
yield  is  about  70  p.c.  of  the  theory. 

It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long 
pale  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  293''-294''. 
With  caustic  potash  and  zinc-dust,  it  develops  a 
blood-red  coloration.  The  barium  salt  is 
sparingly  soluble.  Its  methyl  ester  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  methyl  alcohol  and  has  m.p. 
189°.  The  ethyl  ester  from  the  acid  and  al- 
coholic hydrochloric  acid  has  m.p.  169°. 

NitriU  (Dienel,  Ber.  39,  926).  This  deriva- 
tive is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  sodium 
anthraquinone  a-sulphonate  with  potassium 
cyanide,  by  oxidising  the  nitrile  of  anthracene- 
1-carboxylic  acid,  or  by  the  method  akeady 
described  above.  It  forms  gold-yellow  leaflets 
of  m.p.  216°-217°. 

The  amide  has  m.p.  280°. 

fi-OhloroarUhraquinone-a'Carhoxylic  acid  has 
been  obtained  by  the  oxidation  fo  )9-chloroace» 
anthrenequinone  by  means  of  chromic  acid  in 
acetic  acid  solution.  It  forms  yellow  needles, 
melting  at  244°-246°.  a-Chloroanthraquinone- 
a-carboxylic  acid,  m.p.  205°,  is  similarly  obtained 
from  a-ohloroaoeanthrenequinone  (Butescu,  Ber. 
1913,  46,  213). 

4  -  Ghloroanthraquinone  •  carboxylic  acid. 
4-Chloro-l-methyl8iithraquinone  is  oxidised  by 
means  of  nitric  acid  at  196°.  The  substance 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  from  ethyl  acetate 
and  melts  at  228°-229°  (Heller  and  SchOlke,  Ber. 
1908, 41, 3636).  Alternatively  (D.  R.  P.  259365) 
chlorine  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  4-cbloro- 
l  -methyi-anthraquinone  in  nitrobenzene  at  160°- 
170°. 

5 :  S'Diehhroanthraquinone'l-carboan/lic  acid. 
This  acid  is  obtained  when  anthraquinone- 1- 
oarboxylic  acid  dissolved  in  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  is  chlorinated  at  126°  in  presence  of  iodine. 
It  crystaUises  from  acetic  acid  in  needles, 
melting  at  241°  (D.  R.  P.  256121). 

4 :  S-DichloroarUhraquinone-l-carboxylix  acid 
is  the  oxidation  product  obtained  from  1 : 5- 
dichloroaceanthrenequinone  (Butescu,  l,c,) ;  m.p. 
250°.  Similarly  the  4 :  Q-dichloroatUhraquinone- 
l-carboxylic  acid  is  obtained  from  1 :  8-aichloro- 
aceanthrenequinone.  It  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles  and  melts  at  240°. 

2  •  BromoanthraquinoM  - 1  -  carhoysdic  acid. 
The  application  of  the  Sandmeyer  reaction  to 


2  •  bromo  •  1  -  aminoanthraquinone  gives  good 
results  (Ullmann  and  Schalk,  Lc),  The  add 
obtained  by  hydrolysis  of  the  ooiresponding 
nitrile  crystaUises  from  acetic  add  in  yellow 
octahedra,  which  melt  at  292°. 

5'Niiroanikraq%tinone'l-carbox^ic  acid.  An- 
thzaqninone- l-carboxylic  add  (10  grams)  is 
heated  on  the  steam  bath  with  cone,  sulphuric 
acid  (100  c.c.)  and  nitric  add  (6  cc.  DbI'4) 
during  two  hours.  The  derivative  crystaUises 
from  acetic  add  in  yeUow  lamdlis  which 
decompose  above  330°  (Ullmann  and  Schalk, 
/.c).  An  isomer  of  this  substance  has  been 
described  by  Fischer  and  Ziegler  ({.c),  who 
oxidise  the  nitration  product  of  a-meUiylanthra- 
quinone.  Thero  is  Uttle  doubt  that  these 
substances  belong  to  the  1 : 4-series.  The  nitro- 
add  is  sparingly  soluble  in  sulphuric  add  and 
decomjXMes  at  270°. 

4  -  A  minoanihraqninone  - 1  •  cofhoxylic  acid, 
I ;  4-I>iaminaanthraquinone  is  semi-diazotised 
and  converted  into  the  amino-cyanide  by  treat- 
ment with  cuprous  cyanide  at  30°.  Hydrolysis 
of  the  product  is  effected  by  means  of  10  p.c. 
soda  at  150°.  The  substance  crystallises  in  Ions 
dark  brown  needles,  decomposing  at  246°-248 
(Gattermann,  Annalen,  1912,  393,  176). 

6-Aminoanihraquinone-l-cafhoxylic  acid  is 
prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding 
nitro-add  \vide  supra)  with  sodium  sulphide. 
It  forms  dark  red  leaflets  and  decomposes  at 
277°.  What  should  be  the  same  substance  was 
prepared  by  Gattermann  (/.c.)from  1 :  5-diamino- 
anthraquinone  by  semi-diazotiBation  treatment 
with  cuprous  cyanide  and  hydrolysis.  Pre- 
pared in  this  way,  however,  the  substance  is 
stated  to  crystallise  in  red  prisms,  melting  at 
265°. 

fi-MeihfflarUhraquinone-l -carboxylic  acid  has 
been  obtained  by  Butescu  (Lc.)  by  oxidation  of 
A-methylaceanthrenequinone  with  chromic  add. 
The  bright  yeUow  needles  melt  at  295°. 

3- Meihylanihraquinone'l -carboxylic  acid  is 
produced  from  1 : 3-dimethylanthraquinone  l^ 
oxidation  with  chlorine  (D.  R.P.  239365).  It  melts 
at  246°- 147°. 

Anthraquinone  aldehydes. 

4-Chloroanthraquinone-l-dldehyde  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  4-chloro-l-methyIanthra- 
quinone  by  means  of  mansanese  dioxide  in 
sulphuric  acid  solution  (D.  K.  P.  267081).  It 
melts  at  210°. 

AfUhraquinone-2-aldehyde  is  the  product  of 
the  hydrolysiB  of  ctf-dichloro-2-metliylanthra- 
quinone  with  sulphuric  acid  (66°  B6.)  during  five 
to  six  hours  at  130°  (D.  R.  P.  174984).  It  is 
also  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  2-methyl- 
anthraquinone  by  means  of  manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid  (D.  R.  P.  267081)  and  by 
ring  closing  of  ai-dibromo-2-p-toluoylbenzoic 
acid  (D.  R.  P.  293981). 

Anthracene-2-carbo]^Ilc  add. 


OXr- 


The  nitrile  of  this  add  is  obtained  (together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrile  of  the  1-acid)  by 
distilling  sodium  anthracene  sulphonate  (from 
the  acid  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  anthra- 
quinone sulphonic  acid)  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  (lae-bemaigigifnd^^ui^ly^JJ.  47). 
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The  nitriles  are  decompoaed  by  boiling  with 
KOH,  and  the  acids  aeparated  by  meant  of  their 
barium  salts ;  that  of  the  1-aoid  being  readily 
soluble  in  water,  whereas  barium  antl^cene 
2-carbozylate  is  veiy  sparingly  soluble. 

The  same  aoid  is  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  antbraquinone-2-carbozylio  acid 

C.H,<^>C.H,COOH 

with  zino-dust  and  ammonia  (Bdmstein,  Ber.  16, 
2610). 

Anthracene-2-oarbozylio  acid  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  small  yulow  plates,  which  melt 
at  about  280^»  and  sumime  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture in  plates.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  OHCl,, 
almost  insoluble  in  G8|  and  benzene,  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  than  the  /3-acid. 
The  alcoholic  solution  possesses  an  intense  blue 
fluoresoenise.  Reduction  with  sodium  amalgam 
or  hydriodic  aoid  convey  this  add  into  three 
acids,  C„H„0„  C|,Hj40„  and  C,,H.,0,. 
Chlorine  led  into  the  solution  in  CHCl,  proauces 
first  y-chloranthracene  carbozylic  aoid  and  then 
dichloranthracene  (m.p.  209°).  Bromine  be- 
hayes  similarly. 

The  Sodium  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  crjrstallises  in  glittering  flakes.  The 
solutions  fluoresce  blue. 

The  Barium  saU  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  only  yery  sparine^  soluble  in  hot. 

The  Methyl  ester  (Behla,  Ber.  20,  703) 

C^^n^OiCH^ 

crystallises  in  yellow  prisms ;  m.p.  11 IV 

The  Kihyl  ester  (Liebermann,  Bisohof!,  Ber. 
13, 49)  CigH«0,G,H.  melts  at  134V  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Both  these  salts  distil  without 
decomporition. 

TheChloride  (Bdmstein,/.c.)C|(H,OCl  crystal- 
lises from  benzene  in  yellow  warts;  m.p.  not 
giyen.  Readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  CHCl, 
and  CS^.    Beoomposed  only  by  boiling  water. 

The  Amide  G,,H,ON£[.  crystallises  from 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  plates ;  m.p.  293'*-295°. 
Insoluble  in  water,  SC.,  OHC„  or  benzene. 
Difficultly  soluble  in  alcohoL  The  solutions 
fluoresce  blue. 

Y'ChloroafUhraeene  earboan/lie  acid  (Behla,  I.e.) 
(v.  supra)  crystallises  from  benzene  in  needles ; 
DLp.  258^-269^,  being  at  the  same  time  decom- 
posed into  chloranthracene  and  CO,. 

yBromoafUkraeene  e€trhoxylic  add  (Behla, 
2.C.)  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long,  greenish- 
yellow  needles ;  melts  at  266°,  being  conyerted 
into  COi  and  bromoanthraoene. 

Antlira(iulnoiie-2-earboxylle  acid 

is  produced  by  oxidising  2-methylanthraoene  or 
the  corresponding  quinone  or  carbozylic  acid 
(Liebermann,  Rath,  Ber.  8,  248).  It  may  also 
be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  anthranol 
j8-carboxylic  acid  with  ^tasrium  permanganate 
in  alkaline  solution  (lampricht,  Annalen,  309, 
122). 

According    to     the    H5ohster    Farbwerke 
(D.  R.  P.  80407),  it  is  conyeniently  prepared  by 
heating    benzophenone-2  r  4'-dicarboxy]ic    aoid 
with  sulphuric  aoid. 
Vou  IV.— T. 


Preparaiion. — ^Methylanthraquinone  (1  part) 
is  dissolyed  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (6 
parts),  mixed  then  with  water  (1  part),  and 
KsCrsO,  (2}  parts)  slowly  added.  Tho  mass  is 
warmed  to  110°- 120°  for  a  short  time,  filtered, 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water  and  boiled 
out  with  dilute  ammonia.  The  excess  of  am- 
monia is  eyaporated  off,  the  solution  filtered, 
and  precipitated  with  H(]!l  (Bomstein,  Ber.  16, 
2609 ;  V.  also  Liebermann  and  Glock,  ibid,  17, 
888). 

Anthraquinone-2-carboxylio  acid  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  yellow  prisms,  which  melt  at 
290°-292°,  and  sublime  und^mposed  when 
carefully  heated.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  chloroform,  and  excess  of  caustic  soda, 
difficultly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  add  and  abso- 
lute alcohol,  readily  soluble  in  acetone.  Giyes 
with  zinc-dust  and  KOH  the  anthraquinone  re- 
action  ;  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia 
conyerts  it  into  anthracene-2-carboxylic  acid. 
Distillation  oyer  red-hot  asbestos  decomposes  it 
into  CO,  and  anthraquinone.  It  dissolyes  in 
sodium  acetate  and  ammonium  oxalate,  and  is 
not  repredpitated  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
Fusion  witn  soda  conyerts  it  into  oxyanthra* 
quinone  carboxylic  acid  C„H,0^. 

The  Calcium  saU  Ca(C„H,04)2  and  the 
barium  salt  Ba(Ci,H^04)|  are  sparingly  soluble. 

The  Ethyl  ester  (Liebermann  and  Glock,  Ber. 
17,  890)  CuH^Oa-CjH.  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  alcohol  on  the  chloride.  It  crystallises  in 
needles,  melts  at  147°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohoL 

The  Chloride  C„HjO,a  is  produced  by  treat- 
ing the  acid  with  POL.  It  crjrstalliBes  from 
benzene  in  needles  which  melt  at  147°. 

The  Amide  Ci4H,0,C0NH,  is  obtained  by 
passinff  NH,  into  a  benzene  solution  of  the 
chloride.  It  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  benzene  in  needles,  which 
melt  at  280°,  and  are  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  benzene. 

The  A nUide  crystallises  from  xylene  in  needles, 
m.p.  258°-260°. 

Nitroanthmquinone  carboxylic  acid 

CuH.(NO,)0,-COOH 

is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  acid 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  with  nitric  acid. 
CrystaUises  from  eUcial  acetic  add  in  small 
needles,  which  melt  aboye  300°.  '  Giyes  with 
sulphuric  add  a  yiolet  colouring  matter. 

l'NUroanlhraquinone-2-carbwylic  acid,  Ter- 
res  (Ber.  1913,  46,  1638)  prepared  this  deriya- 
tiye  by  oxidising  l-nitro-2-methylanthraquinone 
with  chromic  add  in  concentrated  nitric  acid 
solution.  It  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  and 
melts  at  283°.  The  corresponding  amide  occurs 
in  nearly  colourless  prisms,  m.p.  299°-301°. 
Further  details  of  the  preparation  are  giyen  in 
D.  R.  P.  229394. 

IHnUroarUhraquinone-2-cafhoxylic  add  (lam- 
pricht,  Annalen,  309,  122)  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidatio#of  the  corresponding  anthranol  with 
chromic  acid  in  acetic  add  solution.  It  forms 
yellow  needles  from  alcohol  and  mdts  at  315°. 

l'Chloroanihraquinone-2-carboxylicacid,  This 
add  is  an  important  intermediate  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  yaluable  yat-dyestufb,  esjped- 
ally  Indanthrone  Red  BN.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  oxidation  of  l-ohloro-2-methylantliraqumone 
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by  means  of  Bodiam  dichromate  in  90  p.c.  acetio 
acid  (Ullmann  and  Bincer,  Ber.  1916,  49»  732) 
or  alternatively  by  oxidation  of  the  same 
substanoe  with  nitroiu  fumes  in  trichlorobenzene 
solution  at  160^'  (D.  R.  P.  250742).  It  is  also 
said  to  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  a  hot  nitrobenzene  solution  of  l-nitro-2- 
methvlanthraquinone.  The  add  crystallises 
in  pale  yellow  needles,  melting  at  272°,  and  its 
methyl  ester  occurs  as  pale  yellow  leaflets, 
melting  at  161  '5°.  The  benzyl  ester  is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  and  pyridine 
at  100°  on  the  acid.  This  deriyative  crystallises 
from  alcohol  ih  yellow  needles,  mdting  at 
135°-136°. 

^•ChhroarUhrhquin(me'2<arhoxylic  acid  (Ull- 
mann and  Dasgupta,  Ber.  1914,  47,  561)  is 
obtemied  by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding 
aldehyde,  itself  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
3-chloro-c(»-dibromo-2-methylanthraquinone.  The 
acid  melts  at  276°-278°,  and  its  ethyl  ester  at 
160°-151°. 

5 :  S-DiehloroafUhraqu%7ume-2'Carb(}xyl%c  acid 
is  produced  in  good  yield  by  the  chlorination  of 
'  Sliver  salt  *  dissolved  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  at  125°  and  in  presence  of  iodine. 
The  substance  is  obtained  in  bright  yellow 
cnrstals  and  melto  above  300°  (D.  R.  P.  255121). 
The  constitution  assigned  to  this  substance  is 
rendered  probable  hv  the  preparation  of  deriva- 
tives, which  show  that  the  chlorine  atoms  are 
in  the  p-position  to  each  other,  and  by  the 
preparation  of  the  isomeric  1 :  4'dichloroafUhra- 
guinone-2-caH)oxylic  acid  by  oxidation  of  1:4- 
dichloro-2-methylanthraqninone.  This  isomeric 
dichloro-aoid  melts  at  246°-<248°  (D.  R.  P. 
250742). 

1  'AminoaTahraqtiinone-2-€aH)<>zylie  acid.  This 
substance  separates  from  nitrobenzene  in 
brownish-red  glistening  needles,  melting  at  286°, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  the  corre- 
sponding nitro-compound  by  means  of  sodium 
sulphide  (Torres,  Ber.  1913,  46,  1637).  It  is 
also  the  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  in 
presence  of  copper  compounds  on  1-chloro- 
anthraquinone-2-carboxylio  acid  at  elevated 
temperatures  (D.  R.  P.  247411),  and  it  may  be 
sjmthesiBed  by  the  action  of  10  p.c.  oleum  on 
o-aminocarboxybenzoylbenzoic  acid  at  180° 
(D.  R.  P.  248838) 

NH,  NH, 

The  amide  melts  at  279°-28r,  and  in  addition, 
N-methyl,  N-phenvl,  N-v-chlorophenyl  and 
N-)3*naphthyl  and  similar  derivatives  have  been 
described  (D.  R.  P.  247411).  Apparently  the 
aminoanthraquinone-j9-carboxyllc  acid  described 
by  Eckert  (Monatsh.  1916,  35, 295)  is  a  different 
substance.  This  melts  at  338°,  and  is  obtahied 
by  the  reduction  of  the  nitration  product  of 
anthraquinone-2-carboxylic  acid. 

3'Aininoanihraquinone-2-carhoanflici^.  Will- 
fferodt  and  Maffezzoli  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1910,  [IL]  82, 
210)  obtained  this  add  b^.the  action  of  hypo- 
chlorites on  the  half  amide  of  anthraquinone- 
2 : 8-dioarboxyiic  add.  Another  meuiod  is 
that  of  Ullmann  and  Dasgupta  (Ber.  1914,  47, 
562),  who  heated  3-chloroanthraquinone-2-oar- 
boxylio  add  with  aqueous  ammonia  and  copper 


bronze  at  160°-180°  in  an  autoclave.  The 
substanoe  crystallises  from  nitrobenzene  in 
brownish-yellow  needles,  melting  at  362°-363° 
(U.,  D.),  and  forms  an  acetyl  derivative,  melting 
at  248°  (W.,  M.).  Bgr  replacing  the  ammonia 
in  the  above  process  by  aromatic  amines  Ull- 
mann and  Dasgupta  prepared  N-aryl-deriva- 
tives  such  as  3-aimidoanthraquinone-2-carboxylic 
acid,  m.p.  316°-317°,  and  3-j3-naphthylamino- 
anthraquinone-2-carboxyllc  acid,  melting  at 
332°. 

1  :  4-  Diaminoanihraquinone'2-carboxylic  acid, 
2-Amino-5-acetylamino-4-carboxybenzoylbenzoic 
acid  is  heated  with  six  times  its  weight  of  95  p.c. 
sulphuric  add  at  190°.  The  add  separates  from 
alcohol  in  dark  blue  needles  with  bronze  lustre, 
and  melts  above  350°  (D.  R.  P.  261885). 

A  MethoxyarUhraquinonC'p'Carboxylic  acid  is 
the  product  of  the  action  of  methylalcoholic 
sodium    hydroxide    on    nitroanthraquinone-2- 
I  carboxylic  acid  (from  the  nitration  of  the  add). 
It  cryst-allises  in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  279° 
(Eckert,  Monatsh.  1914,  35,  284). 
'        Z-Phenoxyanthraquinone'2-carboxylic  acid   is 
prepared    by  heating  3-chloroanthraquinone-2- 
I  carboxylic  acid  with  phenol,  potassium  carbo- 
'  nate  and  copper  bronze  (Ullmann  and  Dasgupta, 
,  l.c, ).    The  nearly  colourless  needles  melt  at  270°. 
Quinizarine-p-carboxvlic     acid,      j8-Methyl- 
quinizarine  is  oxidised  by  gradually  heating  to 
150°  with  90  p.c.  sulphuric  acid,  sodium  nitrite 
and  boric  add.    The  add  crystallises  from  nitro- 
benzene in  yellow-brown    needles   melting  at 
244°-246°  (D.  R.  P.  273341). 
Purpurincarboxylic  acid 

OH 


This  compound  is  prepared  from  alizarine  car- 
boxylic acid  by  oxidation  with  manganese  dioxide 
in  sulphuric  add  solution  (D.  R.  P.  260765, 
272301).  It  is  a  red  powder,  but  may  be 
crystallised  from  chloroform  in  glistening  red 
leaflets  melting  at  222°-224°. 

Under  the  heading  methylanthracene,  be- 
sides o-  and  m-methyluithraoene  two  other  sub- 
stances are  to  be  found  in  chemical  literature. 

MoMethylanthneene  (Bomstein,  Ber.  15, 
1821)  obtained  by  digesting  Momethylanthra- 
quinone  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia,  and  by 
distilling  />-tolnene  phthaloylic  add  (Qresly, 
Annalen,  234,  238),  with  zinc-dust,  is  evidently 
identical  with  )3-methylanthracene. 

Methanthrane  C^H^,  (Oudemans,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  [ii.]  9,  416),  ootamed  by  distilling  podo- 
carpinic  add  Ci^H.^Os  with  zinc-dust,  is 
probably  not  an  anthracene  derivative  at  all. 
It  melts  at  117°,  and  gives  on  oxidation  with 
CrO.  and  acetic  acid,  methanthraqninone 
!  OjgHipO,  which  crystallises  from  70  p.c.  alcohol 
in  orange-red  needles  melting  at  187  . 

It  therefore  possesses  more  the  properties  of  a 
phenanthrene  than  of  an  anthracene  derivative. 
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C.H 


oogle 
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(Elbfl,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1890,  41,  6)  is  readily  pre- 
pared by  the  redaction  of  the  oorreBponding 
(2,  3)  dimethylanthraquinone  with  zinc-diut  and 
ammonia. 

5  gramB  of  the  quinone,  30  grama  Einc-duBt, 
and  600  o.o.  aqueous  ammonia  (equal  parts  of 
concentrated  ammonia  solution  and  water),  are 
heated  to  boiling  until  the  red  liquid  which  is 
produced  at  first  has  become  colourless.  The 
mass  is  then  filtered,  the  residue  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried  in  a  water  oven,  and  repeatedly 
extracted  with  boiling  aloohoL  The  dear  alco- 
holic extract  deposits  on  cooling  yellowish  plates 
of  dimethylanthracene.  o-Dimethylanthracene 
melts  at  246^,  and  sublimes  in  colourless  plates 
which  possess  a  bluish-green  fluorescence.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  benaene  and  hot  alcohol, 
but  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

The  picric  acid  compound  crystallises  in  long 
gamet-red  needles ;  it  is  readily  decomposed  by 
alcohoL 

o-  or  (2,  3)  Dlmethyianthnquinone 


C.H,. 


/ 


CO 


itically  b 


is  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  o-xyloyl- 
o-benzoic  acid  with 

1  part  of  o-xyloyl-o-benzoic  acid  is  dissolved 
in  6  parts  of  warm  concentrated  H,80s,  ^^^  ^^® 
mixture  heated  at  128''  for  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour,  the  dark-coloured  solution  poured  into  a 
dish,  and  placed  next  to  a  dish  of  water.  As  the 
solution  TOcomes  dilute  the  quinone  crystalliBes 
out,  the  operation  bdng  complete  in  3-4  days. 

The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with 
water  and  dilute  ammonia,  and  purified  either 
by  sublimation  or  recrystalUsation  from  xylene ; 
o-dimethylanthraquinone  is  thus  obtained  in 
lone  yeUow  needles  which  melt  at  183'*.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  xylene,  benzene,  and  alco- 
hol, and  is  readily  reduced  by  zinc-dust  and 
ammonia  to  o-dimethylanthracene,  hence  its 
constitution  is  probably  that  given  above,  and 
not 


plates,  which  melt  at  290*',  and  consist  now  of 
anthraquinone  dicarboxylic  anhydride. 

Ammonium  salt.  Red  amorphous  mass, 
eaailv  soluble  in  water. 

Calcium  salt.  Light  red  precipitate,  almost 
insoluble  in  water. 

Lead  salt.  Light  red  precipitate,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water. 

Silver  salt.  Light  red  precipitate ;  is  decom- 
posed on  heating  into  C0|,  Ag,  and  anthra* 
quinone. 

Aiitliraeene-2 : 3-diearboxylieaeld 

^/\lOOH 
OOH 

is  readily  prepared  by  treating  the  solution  of  the 
ammonium  salt  of  anthraquinone  dicarboxylic 
acid  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  until  the  red 
solution  becomes  yellowish-green  coloured ;  and 
then  piseoipitating  the  clear  solution  with  HCl. 

Anthracene-o-dicarborylio  acid  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  small  yellowish-green  crystals, 
which  melt  at  345°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  in 
dilute  ammonia  fluoresces  blue-green,  that  in 
dilute  NaOH  blue. 

The  acid,  if  carefully  heated,  gives  a  yel- 
lowish-red sublimate  of  anthracene-o-dicarboxy- 
Hc  anhydride 

C,H,<>C.H,<g3>0 

Calcium  salt.  Browmsh-green  precipitate, 
almost  insoluble  in  water. 

Lead  salt.  Yellowish  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water. 

Silver  salt.  Yellowish-brown  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  water;  decomposes  on  distillation 
into  CO,,  Ag,  and  anthracene. 

m-Dlme&ylaiithneene 


"•"•CO' 

Me 


Me 


(Compare  action  of  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  on 
dimeuiylanthiaquinones  with  a  CH,  group  in 
the  1  or  4  position.) 

A  dimethyl  anthraquinone,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  this,  is  obtained  b^  oxidising 
dimethvl  anthranol  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic 
add  solution  (limpricht  and  Martens,  Annalen, 
312, 103).  It  forms  yeUow  needles  from  alcohol 
and  melts  at  200^. 

Antlinqiiliione-2 :  S-diearboxylio  aeld 


-•cos: 


OH 

on 


is  prodaoed  by  heating  o-dimethvlanthraquinone 
(3  grams)  with  20-25  c.c.  of  mtric  acid  (sp.gr. 
M)  in  a  sealed  tube  at  210''-220'*  for  five  hours. 
It  ciystaOises  in  vellow  needles,  melts  at  340^ 
Jy  hea 


Me 


COj**' 


(Elbe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1890,  41,  13).    This  hydro- 

'      td  bv  the  reduction  of 

with    zinc-dust    and 


carbon  cannot  be  produced  bj 

ffi-methylanthraquinone 

ammonia. 

It  is  obtained  by 
methane  (Louise,  Ann. 
through  a  red-hot  tube 

Me 
C.H.-CHr 


mesitylphenyl 
m.  [vi.]  5,  187,  193) 

Me 


fiel^^   JMe 


and  when  strongly  heated  sublimes  in  yeUow  |  anthracene  tetrabromide  (m.p.  175°-180°)«^LC 


Or  by  ^ii^^Hing  m-xyloyl-o-benzoio  acid 
Me      • 
yCO 

^•°*\C00H  ^    ^M« 

with  zinc-dust  (Gresly,  Annalen,  234,  238). 

m-Dimethylanthrooene  crystaUisee  from  al- 
cohol in  colourless  plates,  which  melt  at  202*"- 
203*.    Gives  with  bromine  y-brom-m-dimethyl 


-CO 

Mnzoi 
Me 

0 
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m-Dlmethylanthnuiiilnone 
Me 


is  prepared  by  the  iMstion  of  solpfauric  acid  on 
m-xyloyl-o-benzoio  add  (Elba,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1890,  41,  13). 

Me  Me 


C.H. 


*«'W 


1  part  of  the  pure  acid  is  diflsolved  in  7-10 
parte  of  cbncentrated  sulphurio  acid,  the  clear 
solution  heated  at  110''-125''  for  half  an  hour, 
the  product  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  water, 
and  the  precipitate  treated  as  described  under 
m-methytanthraquinone.  Yield  60-70  p.c.  of 
theory.  m-Dimethylanthraquinone  crystaUises 
in  smaU  needles  which  melt  at  162^.  It  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  benzene. 
Zino-dtist  and  ammonia  reduces  it  to  m-di- 
methylanthracylene  GjgHj,,  and  not  to  dimethyl- 
anthnboene. 

mDlmethyUmthneylene 


/\/ 


\/ 


CHe 


Me 


(») 


PreparcUum, — m-Dimethylanthraquinone  (5 
grams),  finely  powdered,  is  mixed  witn  zinc-dust 
(30  grams)  and  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia 
(200  c.o.)»  and  a  solution  (5  c.c.)  of  basic  copper 
carbonate  in  ammonia  added.  The  product  is 
weU  agitated,  and  gentlv  warmed  until  it  has 
assumed  a  light  green  colour,  then  boiled  for  six 
hours  with  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of 
small  quantities  of  copper  carbonate  dissolved 
in  ammonia.  The  mass  is  filtered,  the  precipi- 
tate washed  with  water,  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  deposits  a 
small  quantity  of  crystals,  which  are  filtered  off. 
The  mother  liquor  is  partially  evaporated,  again 
allowed  to  stand,  nltered  from  the  crystals 
which  form,  and  this  operation  repeated  until 
oily  drops  appear.  The  remainder  of  the  hydro- 
carbon present  in  the  mother  liquor  is  purified 
by  conversion  into  the  picric  acid  compound 
and  decomposing  this  witn  ammonia  or  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  (Elbs,  {.c). 

m-DimethylarUhracylene  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  groups  of  colourless  plates  which 
melt  at  85°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  difficultly  y>luble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

With  picric  acid  it  forms  a  deep  garnet-red 
compound  Ci,H,,-C,H,(NO,),OH,  which  is  not 
decomposed  oy  alcohol.    M.p.  135°. 

Treated  with  bromine  in  CS,  solution  (4  at. 
Br.  to  1  mol.  C,,H|2)  an  unstable  dibromo  com- 
pound CjfH^gBr,  is  produced,  which  crystallises 
from  G8|  in  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  which  melt 
at  176°  with  decomposition. 

Anthnqulnone-m-dlearbozylle  add 
COOH 


fV 


This  acid  is  produced  quantitatively  by  the 
oxidation  of  m-dimethylanthraquinone  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (for  details,  v,  the  o-dicarb' 
oxylie  acid)  or  by  the  oxidation  of  3-methyl- 
anthraquinone-1-oarboxylic  add  by  means  of 
permanganate  (D.  R:  P.,  250365,  1013).  It 
crystallises  in  fine  yellow  needles,  which  sublime 
above  230°  without  melting.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  the 
ordinary  organic  solvents. 

Ammonium  salt.  Reddish  warty  niasses, 
easily  soluble  in  water. 

Potaasium  saU,  Reddish  gelatinous  mass, 
which  becomes  crystalline  on  standing,  and 
contains  then  2  mol.  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

Sodium  salt.  Reddish  crystalline  crusts, 
contains  9  mol.  of  wafrr  of  crystallisation. 

Calcium  wiU.  Light  red  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

Barium  salt.  Light  violet  powder,  contains 
1  moL  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

Lead  salt.  Red  powdery  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol. 

Copper  salt.  Dark  green  cryst&Iline  powder, 
contains  1  moL  of  water  of  crystaUisation,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohoL 

Silver  salt.  Pinkish  precipitate,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol.  Decomposes  on 
heating  into  COj,  Ag,  and  anthraquinone. 

Anthraqulnone-m-diearbox^yl  ehloride  is  ob- 
tained by  warming  the  acid  (5  grams)  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  (7*5  grams),  distilling 
off  the  phosphorus  oxychloride  at  140°,  and 
Rlm.1nncr  the  rcsiduc  with  water  and  chloroform. 
The  cmoroform  solution  is  dried  over  Cad,  and 
evaporated,  when  the  acid  chloride  remains  be- 
hind as  a  reddish  mass,  which  showed  little 
tendency  to  crystallise. 

The  acid  amide  prepared  by  treating  the 
chloride  with  ammonia  is  also  difficult  t-o  ootain 
in  a  crystalline  condition. 

Anthraeene-m-diearboxylle  add 


COOH 


ICOOH 


is  prepared  by  reducing  anthraquinone-m-dicarb- 
oxylie  acid  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  (for 
details,  v.  the  o-dicarboxylio  acid).  Crystallises 
in  brownish-yellow  masses,  which  do  not  melt 
at  330°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  most  other  solvents. 

Ammcnium  salt.  Greyish-green  crystalline 
powder,  readily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol. 

Copper  salt,  Dirty-sreen  precipitate,  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  aloohoL  Dissolves  in  am-, 
monia,  producing  a  vellow  solution  with  a  strong 
blue  fluorescence  (characteristic). 

Silver  salt.  Light  brown  powder.  Dissolves 
in  ammonia,  producing  a  yellow  solution  trith  a 
blue  fluorescence. 

The  chloride  of  the  acid  has  the  same  proper- 
ties and  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chloride  of  anthraquinone-m-dicarboxylic  acid. 

P-Dlmethylanthraqulnone 

Me 


oogle 
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is  produced  by  the  action  of  HsSO«  on  p-xyloyl- 
o-benzoic  acid,  at  a  temperatnie  of  125°  (Elbe, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1890,  41,  27;  Greely,  Annalen, 
234,  240). 

Me  Me 


X500H\/ 
Me 


^•<oX) 


The  details  of  the  preparation  and  purifica- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  of  the  ortho  deriva- 
tive.  Yield  50-65  p.c.  of  the  theoretical. 
p-Dimethylanthraquinone  crystallises  from  xy- 
lene in  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  118^-119°. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene  and  xylene, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohoL 
2»-Dimethylanthneylene 

CH, 


is  produced  when  p-dimethylanthraquinone  is 
reduced  with  zinc-dust  and  ammonia  (v.  tn-di- 
methylanthracylene). 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  plates  which 
melt  at  eS"*. 

The  picrate  Ci,H„  CgHj(NO.),OH  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  dark  red  needles,  which  melt 
at  129^ 

Anthraqiiinone-i^-dlearboxylio  acid 

COOH 


°'<oX)' 


COOH 

is  prepared  by  oxidising  ^-dimethylanthraqui- 
none  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (for  detAils,  v.  the 
o-  and  m-  derivatives).  Yield  nearly  quantita- 
tive. It  crystallises  in  small  yellow  crystals, 
whieh  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohoL  The  melting-point  lies  above 
SOO*'.  The  salts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  o- 
and  m-  derivatives. 

Aiitliraoene-17-diearboxylie  add 

COOH 


!00H 


is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  its  isomerides,  by 
reducing  anthraquinone  ji-dicarboxylic  acid  with 
zinc-dust  and  ammonia. 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a 
light  brown  crystalline  powder  which  melts  at 
about  320°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
almost  insoluble  in  water. 

The  salts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  o-acid. 

2 : 6-Dimethybuithraeene 


Friedel  and  Crafts  (Ann.  Chim.  [vi.]  11, 
265)  obtained  an  unseparated  mixture  of  di- 
methylanthracenes  and  other  substances  by  each 
of  two  reactions,  namely  by  the  action  of  alu- 
minium   chloride    on    toluene   euid    methylene 


chloride,  or  on  toluene  and  acetylene  tetra- 
bromide. 

Lavaux  (Compt..  rend.  139,  976)  isolated 
from  this  product,  benzene,  xylene,  dimeta- 
tolylmethane,  diparatolylmethane,  /9-methyl- 
anthracene,  and  three  isomeric  dimethylanthra- 
oenes,  having  m.ps.  240°,  244*5°,  and  86° 
respective!^.  The  substance  of  m.p.  244*5°  is 
2 :  6-dimethylanthraoene  and  the  constitution  is 
proved  by  the  following  synthesis  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  evidence : 

m-Tolyl  m-4  xylylketone  (8eer,  Monatsh.  32, 
143)  from  m-toluoyl  chloride  and  m-xylene, 
when  boiled  for  five  days  in  changed  to  2:6- 
dimethylanthracene  of  m.p.  243°. 

The  hydrocarbon  can  also  be  prepared 
(Anschiitz,  Annalen,  235,  319)  by  distUling  the 
tetrahydride  of  the  tetramethylanthracene  of 
Anschutz  with  zinc-dust.  This  preparation 
harmonises  better  with  the  constitution  2:4:6:8 
for  the  latter  hydrocarbon  than  for  the  1:3:6:8 
structure  assigned  by  Dewar  and  Jones  (v, 
infra). 

The  substance  crystallises  from  benzene  in 

freenish-yellow  plates  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
enzene,  difficultly  so  in  alcohol. 

2 :  6-Dimethlyaiitliraquinon6  is  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  anthracene  derivative  by 
chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution.  It  is  also 
obtained  in  19  p.c.  yield  by  heating  m-toluoyl 
chloride  and  aluminium  chloride  at  130°  for 
two  hours  and  then  at  130°-140°  for  16  hours. 
It  IS  very  sparingly  soluble  and  crystallises  from 
acetic  acid,  nitrobienzene,  or  in  the  form  of  long 
silky  needles  from  alcohol.    It  melts  at  236°. 

Antluraqiiinone.2 : 6-diearboxyUG  aeid  is  ob« 
tained  when  the  above  quinone  is  boiled  with 
chromic  acid  and  acetic  acid  for  60  hours.  It 
forms  a  chloride  which  has  m.p.  197°-198°,  and 
this  with  alcoholic  ammonia  yields  an  amide 
Ci.HjoO-Nj,  infusible  at  370°. 

2 : 6-Dl-a-naphthoyUuithraquinone  C,.H,o04, 
m.p.  183°-185°,  is  obtained  j&om  the-  chloride, 
naphthalene,  and  aluminium  chloride  in  nitro- 
benzene at  76°-80°  after  20  hours. 

2 : 7-DimethyIaiithraeen6  (a  and  y-dimethyl- 
anthracenes) 

This  hydrocarbon  is  produced  (Elbs  and 
Wittich,  Ber.  18,  348)  when  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
toluene,  3  parts  carbon  disulphide,  and  1  part 
chloroform  is  treated  with  2  parts  of  aluminium 
chloride.  It  is  formed  further  (1)  together  with 
ditolylmethane  Ci,Hj,  and  m-  and  p-xylene,  by 
treating  a  mixture  of  toluene  and  methylene 
chloride  with  aluminium  chloride  (Friedel  and 
Crafts,  BuU.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  41,  323) ;  (2)  by 
treating  xylyl  chloride  CH,-C,H4-CH,C1  with 
aluminium  chloride  (Friedel  and  Crafts,  ibid,  [ii.] 
41,  326) ;  (3)  by  treating  toluene  and  acetylene 
tetrabromide  with  aluminium  chloride  (Anschutz 
and  Immendorff,  Ber.  17,  2816 ;  Annalen,  235, 
172) ;  (4)  by  treating  toluene  with  nickd  car- 
bonyl  and  aluminium  chloride.  In  this  reaction, 
p-tolualdehyde  is  a  by-product  (Dewar  and  Jones, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  86,  212). 

It  is  identical  with  the  hydrocarbon  isolated 
by  Zincke  and  Wackendorff  (Ber.  10,  1481) 
from  the  higher  boiling  fractions  of  coal  tar.    It 
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orystallises  from  alcohol  in  glittering  yeUonrish 

51at«8  which  melt  at  216**  (Elbe,  Ic. ;  Dewar  and 
onee,  Ic.) ;  224°-226°  (Friedel  and  Crafts,  I.e.). 
It  sublimes  readily,  is  moderately  soluble,  and 
yields  the  following  oxidation  products. 

y-Dimethylantbraqiiinone  (Zincke  and  Wack- 
endorff,/.c.). 

CH.-C,H,<:Jg^,H,-CH, 

is  produced  ^the  oxidation  of  the  above  hydro- 
carbon with  GrOs  and  aoetio  acid ;  it  crystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  small  straw-yellow  needles, 
which  melt  at  166^ 

It  sublimes  in  iJmost  colourless  flat  needles, 
is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
glacial  acetic  add,  and  hot  light  petroleum. 

Methjlanthraqulnone  earboxyUe  acid 

CH.-O.H,<^>C,H,<X)OH 

is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  y-dimethylanthra- 
cene  (m.p.  224°-225*')  with  CrO,  and  acetic  add. 
It  crystallises  in  flocks,  which  melt  at  244'*-246'', 
and  sublime,  when  strongly  heated,  in  small 
needles. 

Antbraquinone  diearboi^Uo  aeid 

COOHC,H.<^g>C,H,COOH 

IB  formed,  together  with  dimethylanthraquinone 
and  methylanthraquinone  carl>oxylic  add,  l^ 
oxidising  y-dimethylanthracene  with  OrO,.  It 
crystallises  in  small  warty  masses  (m.p.  not 
given).  It  is  readily  separated  from  methyl- 
anthraquinone carbo^lic  add  by  treatment  with 
concentrated  NaOH,  in  which  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  dicarboxylic  add  is  readily  soluble,  but  that 
of  the  monocarboxylic  acid  sparingly  soluble. 
The  solution  of  the  add  in  KOH  becomes  violet 
on  expQsure  to  the  air.  The  Ba  and  Ca  salts  are 
gelatinous  and  insoluble. 

Dimethyl  Anthbaosne  Dsrivativxs. 

Nltro  -  compounds.  ^-NUro- 1 :  ^-dimeihvl- 
anthraquinone  of  m.p.  234°  is  obtained  by 
boiling  1 :  3-dimethylanthraquinone  with  nitric 
acid  (8p.2r.  1  '37)  for  10  hours.  It  is  reduced  by 
aLkalme  nyposulphite  to  the  amino  compound 
which  has  practically  the  same  m.p.  4-/odo-l : 
S'ditneihytanihraqwnane,  m.p.  118^  is  pro- 
duced when  the  diazotised  amine  is  treated  with 
potassium  iodide  (SchoU  and  Potschiwauscheg, 
Ber.  43.  346).  2  :  4  -  Z>»naro  - 1 :  3  -  dimcttyi - 
anthramiinone  melts  at  283°-285°,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  agitating  the  quinone  for  many  hours 
with  fuming  nitric  add  (sp.gr.  1*62). 

1 :  6'D%nUro-2  :  Q 'dimethi/laiUhraquiwme  (T) 
(Seer,  Lc.)  is  obtained  by  the  nitration  of 
2:6-  dimethylanthraquinone  with  sulphuric 
add  and  potasdnm  nitrate.  It  forms  colourless 
needles  and  on  reduction  with  -  alkaline  hypo- 
sulphite vields  the  corresponding  diamine,  dark 
red  needles,  melting  at  255''-256°.  The  corre- 
sponding diiodo  compound,  obtained  in  the 
usual  way,  forms  orange-yellow  needles,  m.p. 
273  • 

i»AminO'2 : 4-dimelhplanlhraqu%none  separates 
from  benzene  in  dark  red  crystals  melting  at 
293^    It  is  prepared  by  ring  closure  of  5'-amino- 


2-m-xyloylbenzoic  acid  with  90  p.o,  sulphuric 
add  (D.  R.  P.  234917). 

Chloro-derivatlves  (Harrop,  Norris  and 
Weizmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  96, 1312). 

3 : 6-I)ichlorophthalic  anhydride  was  con- 
densed with  the  three  xylenes  by  means  of 
aluminium  chloride  in  carbon  disulphide  solu- 
tion. 

The  benzoylbenzoic  adds  were  converted 
to  the  corresponding  quinones  by  heating  with 
sulphuric  add  containmg  boric  add  and  10  p.c. 
of  sulphur  trioxide  for  10  minutes  at  120°. 

5:8-  Dichloro  -1:2-  dimethylanthfaquinone 
from  o-xylene  crystallises  from  acetic  add  in 
greenish-yellow  needles  and  melts  at  269*-270°. 
Its  colour  in  sulphuric  add  is  orange-ied. 

6:8-  Dichloro  -1:3-  dimethylanthraquinone 
is  produced  in  poor  yield.  It  crystallises  from 
xylene  in  light  yellow  needles  and  melts  at 
208^ 

6:8-  Dichloro  -1:4-  dimethylanihraquinone 
mdts  at  244^  When  these  chloro  compounds 
are  heated  with  aniline,  sodium  phenoxide,  or 
phenyl  mercaptan  and  caustic  soda,  the  chlorine 
atoms  are  replaced  by  the  groups  — NHPh, 
—OPh,  and  — SPh  respectivdy. 

Hydroxy  derivatives. 

4-Hydrozy  -1:3-  dimethylanthraquinone 
(Bentley,  Grardner  and  Weizmann,  l.c) 

OH. 


Phthalic  anhydride  and  in-4-xylenol,  when 
fused  together  with  boric  acid,  yield  a  benzoyl 
benzoic  acid  which,  on  further  treatment  with 
sulphuric  add,  chanses  to  this  quinone.  It 
crystallisegp  in  needles  from  acetic  add  and  melts 
at  173**-176°. 

Methyl  ether.  Phthalic  anhydride  and  m^ 
4 :  xyl vl  methyl  ether  in  presence  of  eduminium 
chloride  yield  2'-methoxy  -3' :  6'-dimethyl  -  2  - 
benzoyl  benzoic  add.  The  latter,  on  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  4  :  methoxy :  1 :  3  : 
dimethylanthraquinone,  yellow  needles  from 
acetic  acid,  m.p.  176*^-177  . 

4 : 6-  (or  7)  Dihydroxy-1 : 3.dimethylanthra- 
qulnone. 


H0{ 


CH, 


This  quinone  is  obtained  direct  by  the  con- 
densation of  4-hydroxyphthalic  anhydride  with 
m-4-i^lenol  bv  means  of  boric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  from  acetic  add 
and  melts  at  270°.  Its  solution  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  intensely  bluish-red  (Bentley,  Gardner 
and  Weizmann,  ^.c). 

Dimethylanthrarufln  (Eostanecki  and  Nie- 
mentowski,  Ber.  18,  260) 

OH 


MKTHYL-ANTHBACBNE. 
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is  obtained,  together  with  small  quantities  of  two 
other  isomen,  by  heating  symmetiical  m- 
hydrozytoliiic  acid  with  sulphuiic  acid. 


OH 
Me'       icOOH 


HOCo/NMe 


OH 

The  crude  product  is  poured  into  water,  the 
precipitate  collected,  washed  with  water,  and 
treated  with  baryta  water,  which  leaves  the 
dimethylanthrarunn  undissolved.  The  baryta 
extn^t  IB  precipitated  with  HQ,  the  precipitate 
eztraiDted  with  alcohol.  Dimethylbensdihyc&oxy- 
anthraauinone  dissolves,  whereas  dimethyl- 
anthranavic  acid  is  insoluble  (v.  infra). 

IMmethylanthrarufin  crystaUises  from  ben- 
zene in  yellow  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  300^ 
and  sublime  in  orange-red  needles.  It  does  not 
dye  mordanted  cloth.  The  solution  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  cherry-red  coloured,  and  similar  to  that 
of  anthrarufin  in  H,SO«.    The  diacetaU 

C„H„0,(C,H,0,), 

crystaUises  in  yellow  plates,  m.p.  236°-237**. 

Dimethylanthnflavie  aeid  (for  preparation, 
V.  Dimeihvlanthrarufin),.  It  suoUmes  in  yellow 
needles  which  do  not  melt  at  300°.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  benzene,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  glacial  aoetio  add;  it  dissolves  in  alkalis 
and  sulphuric  acid  with  a  yellow  colour  like 
anthraflavio  acid.  It  does  not  dye  mordanted 
doth.  The  diacetaU  crystallises  in  needles 
which  melt  at  223^ 

IMmethylbaudBiydroxyaiithnqulnone  (for 
preparation,  v,  DimeihylatUhrarufin).  It  crystal- 
uses  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles  which  melt 
at  21 3^  It  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  add,  but 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene.  It 
does  hot  dye  mordanted  cloth.  The  diacetaU 
melts  at  188". 

1:6-  DUiydioxy-2 : 6  -  dlmethyUmthnqiilnone 
and  3 : 7-dniyilroxy-2 :  d-dimethylanthraqolnone 
are  together  obtained  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add  on  2*hydrozy-p-toluic  acid 
(Me«l).  The  former  crystalUses  in  scarlet 
crystals  from  chloroform  and  petroleum  ether 
and  melts  at  224°--225'*  whilst  the  latter  sepa- 
ratee from  alcohol  in  acicular  crystals  melting 
at  232«.  • 

3 : 5-DI]|ydioqr-2 :  6Hlim6thylanthraoalnon6  is 
similarly  obtained  from  3-hydrozv-27-toiuic  acid. 
It  oocurs  in  bright  golden-yeUow  leaflets  mdting 
at  over  300**  and  yields  an  ace/y^derivative 
melting  at  215",  a  diacetyl-drnvBUve  melting  at 
196"  and  a  mammethyf  ether  mdting  at  214"- 
215"  (Jowett  and  Potter,  T.,  1903,  83,  1331). 

DimetliyUuithraeluTSone  (Cahn,  Annalen,  240, 
280) 

Me  OH 

OH  Me 

is  prepared  by  heating  oresorsellinio  acid  (1  part) 


with  concentrated  sulphuxio  add  (10  parts)  to 
100". 

Me  OH 


HOr    >COOH 


COOH- 


Me  OH 


W 


■r 


Me 


H 


It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  bronze-coloured 
needles  which  do  not  melt  when  heated  to  360". 
It  sublimes  with  difficulty,  and  then  with  consi- 
derable decompodtion.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
benzene,  and  light  petroleum,  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  GS.,  readily  soluble  in  CHCl,, 
acetone,  and  sladai  acetic  add.  It  is  soluble 
in  solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths, 
with  a  yellowlBh-red  colour.  The  solution  in 
sulphuric  acid  is  magenta-coloured,  and  shows 
two  absorption  bands  in  the  green.  It  does  not 
dye  mordanted  doth. 

The  tetraaeetyl  derivative  Ci,H,0,(C,H,08)4 
crystallises  in  yellowish  needles  which  melt  at 
234"  and  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
glacial  acetic  add,  and  benzene. 

Dlmethylantliragallo!  (Birukoff,  Annalen,  240, 


OH  Me 

HO^V^^VS 


is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  6  parts 
xylyiio  add 

C,H,(COOHX0H,K0H,),(COOH:0H,:CH8-l,  2,  4) 

with  3  parts  of  gallic  acid  and  40  parts  H^SOf. 

OH 


Me 

Ho/N  cooh/N 

HOljCOOH  \/^^ 

OH  Me 


\J^<y\^ 


The  product  is  mixed  with  water,  the  predpitate 
collected,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  (in  which  small  quantities  of  accom- 
panying rufigallic  add  are  insoluble) ;  evaporated 
and  the  reddue  extracted  with  benzene ;  again 
evaporated,  and  the  product  recrystallised  m>m 
acetone.  Qlittering  reddish-yellow  needles  (no 
m.p.  given).  Distilled  with  zinc-dust,  dimethyl- 
anthnoene  (m.p.  224")  results.  The  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  a  solution  of  dimethylanthra- 
gaUol  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  anthrsgallol  itseU. 

This  substance  should,  from  its  method  of 
preparation,  be  a  derivative  of  m-dimethyl- 
anthracene,  which,  however,  mdts  at  202"«203", 
whereas  the  dimethylanthracene  obtained  from 
dimethylanthragallol  melts  at  224",  and  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  that  obtained  from  coal  tar 
by  Zincke  and  Waokendorff.  This  point  requires 
investigation. 

TrlmithylBiitliraein€s  (Elbs,  iJ:^  pr-  <(%fn^ 

1890,  41,  121).  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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(1,  2, 4)  TrlmethylanUirMeiie 
Mo 


is  produced  bv  the  distilUtion  of  pseadocumoyl- 
o-benzoio  acid  ^th  zinc-dost  (Qresly,  Annalen, 


234,  241). 


Me 


c.h/^— Am«     c.h: 


*\C00H  \/ 
Me 

Preparation, — 6  grams  of  the  powdered  acid 
are  intimately  mixed  with  10  srams  of  zinc- 
dust,  and  distilled  from  a  retort,  the  temperature 
being  raised  yery  gradually.  The  greenish- 
coloured  oil  which  first  passes  over  is  separated 
from  the  reddish-coloured  oil,  which  distils  last 
and  crystalhses  on  cooling ;  the  latter  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  light  petroleum,  and  the  crystals 
which  separate  out  on  cooling  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation. 

Trimethylanthraoene  crystallises  in  white 
plates,  possessing  a  blue  fluorescence,  and  which 
melt  at  244^  The  picrate  crystalliseq  from 
benzene  in  brownish-red  needles,  which  melt  at 
145^  and  are  decomposed  by  alcohol. 

(1, 2, 4)  Trlmelhylanttanuiulnone 


Me 


C.H, 


Me 


jue 

Me 


is  obtained  by  the  action,  of  dehydrating  agents 
on  pseudocumoyl-o-benzoic  acid. 

Me  Me 

Z^O"  "•-•CO"' 

Me 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  yield  of  this  sub- 
stance, the  following  directions  must  be  carefully 
observed. 

10  grams  of  powdered  ^MeiMiocumoyl-o-ben- 
zoic  acid  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  gently  warmed. 
The  solution,  which  becomes  clear  and  cherry- 
reddish  coloiued  at  60°,  is  heated  at  1 15°  for  one 
hour,  allowed  to  cool  to  70°-80°,  and  then  mixed 
with  10  grams  of  phosphorus  pentoxide,  the 
temperature  being  allowed  to  rise  gradually  to 
1 16-120°  during  the  addition,  at  which  tempera- 
ture it  is  kept  for  further  two  hours.  The  well- 
cooled  product  is  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into 
water,  the  precipitate  coUected,  washed  with 
water,  and  then  with  cold  carbonate  of  boda 
solution ;  dried  at  100°,  and  reciystallised  from 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  xylene.  Trimethyl- 
anthraquinone  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles 
which  sublime  readily  and  melt  at  162°- 163°. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and 
xylene ;  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

a-NUro-l :  2  :  4-trimethylanthraquinone,  melt- 
ing at  196°-200°,  is  the  product  of  nitration  of 
trimethylanthraquinone  with  a  limited  amount 
of  i>ota88ium  nitrate  in  sulphuric  acid  solution, 


whilst  the  )3-nitro-derivative  results  from  nitra- 
tion with  concentrated  nitric  acid  at  0°  (Elbe, 
J.  pr.  Ch.,  1890,  [ii.]  41,  134), 

B'AminO'l :  2 :  44rimeikylanthraquimme  cnrs- 
tallises  from  dilnte  alcohol  in  dark  red  needles 
and  melts  at  164°-156°. 

6:6:7-  Trihydroxy-l :  2:  4'trimethylaiUhra' 
quinone  has  been  prepared  by  Wende  (Annalen, 
1887,  240,  290),  by  condensing  duric  acid  (from 
^-cumidine)  with  gallic  add.  The  substance 
crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  brown  needles, 
and  melts  at  244°.  The  absorption  spectrum 
resembles  that  of  anthragallol.  The  triacetate 
melts  at  174°. 

(1,  2,  4)  TrImelhyUuithraeylene 


results  from  the  action  of  zinc-dust  and  ammonia 
on  trimethylanthraquinone  (for  details,  v.  di- 
methylanthracylene).  It  crystallises  from  alco- 
hol in  colourless  plates  which  melt  at  64°  and 
resemble  naphthalene  in  appearance.  The 
picrate  C„Hi4-C.H,(N0,),0H  melts  at  134°. 
and  is  decomposed  by  alcohol 

Bromine  converts  the  hydrocarbon  into  the 
unstable  dibromo-trimethylanthracylene. 

Anthraqiiinone-l :  2 : 4-TilearboivUo  add 


COOH 


C,H,. 


is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  (1,  2,  4)  tri- 
methylanthraquinone with  dilute  nitric  acid 
{v.  ArUhraquinone  diearhoxytic  adds).  It  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  yellowish-white  warty 
masses,  which  do  not  melt  at  320°.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water. 

The  ammonium  salt  separates  from  its 
solution  in  reddish  amorphous  crusts,  whidh  dis- 
solve in  water  with  a  deep  red  colour. 

The  primary  sodium  salt 

C,H4<^>C,H(COOH),(OOONa),2H,0 

crystallises  in  yellow  plates,  readily  soluUe  in 
hot,  but  difficultly  in  cold  water. 
Secondary  sodtum  salt 

C,H4<^^>C,H(C00H)(000Na),^H,0 

crystallises  in  yeUowish-red  plates,  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  primary  salt. 

Tertiary  sodium  salt  is  very  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  crystalline 
form. 

Neutral  calcium  salt.  Rose-red  plates  from 
water. 

Neutral  copper  salt.  Light  green  precipi- 
tate, very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Neutral  lead  salt.  Yellow  powdery  precipitate 
insoluble  in  water. 

Neutral  silver  salt.  Reddish  powdery  pre- 
cipitate which,  when  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, decomposes  into  COg.  Ag,  and  antbia- 
quinone.  Digitized  by  Vjr\^\^V  IC 
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The  irieihyl  ester 
CO 


C.H,<Q^>C.H(COOC,H,), 

crystallises   from   alcohoMn  glittering   white 
plates,  which  melt  at  125''. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  trimethylanthraqoinone  yields  three  nitro- 
derivatiTes  which,  on  oxidation,  yield  two  mono- 
nitro-  and  one  dinitro-anthraiquinone  tricarb- 
oxylic  aci48. 

I.  Mononilro-anthraquinone  (1,  2,  4)  triearb' 
oxylic  acid,  C„H4(C0),(C00H),(N0),,  crystal- 
Uses  in  small  yellow  crystals  which  melt  at  308*"- 
310°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone, 
glacial  acetic  add,  and  benzene,  insoluble  in 
water. 

II.  Mon<miiroaiUhruquiwyneiricarhoxylicacid 
crystallises  in  small  crystals,  which  melt  at 
SaO^'-STO**  with  decomposition,  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  insoluble  in 
water.  The  copper  salts  of  these  two  acids 
dififer  very  distinctly.  That  of  add  I.  crys- 
tallises in  green  needles,  which  dissolve  in 
ammonia  with  a  green  colour ;  that  of  add  II. 
crystallises  in  red  needles  which  dissolve  in 
ammonia,  forming  a  red  solution. 

Dinitro  atUhraquinone  (1,  2,  4)  tricarboxylic 
acid,  C„H,(NO,),(CO),(COOH)„  melts  at  340*^- 
360*"  with  decompodtion. 

Antlmeene-l :  2 : 4-triearboxyli6  aeid 

COOH 


COOH 


18  readily  obtained  by  redudnff  anthraquinone 
(1,  2,  4)  tricarboxylic  acid  wiUi  zinc-dust  and 
ammonia  (for  detoils,  see  the  corresponding 
dicarboxylic  acids).  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
benzene  and  light  petroleum,  still  more  readily 
in  alcohol,  with  a  yellowish-green  colour,  in- 
soluble in  water.  No  sharp  in.p.  was  observed, 
aa  the  add  sublimed  above  260^  being  converted 
probably  into  the  anhydride. 

The  alkali  salts  are  very  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  do  not  crystaUise  readily. 

The  silver  salt  is  a  yellowish-green  predpi- 
iate  which,  on  heating,  is  decomposed,  yielding 
a  sublimate  of  anthracene. 

(1, 4, 7)  Tilmethylanfhraeene 

Me 


"000 


is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more 
readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  benzene,  and 
ether. 

(1, 4. 7)  Trlmetliylaiithraqulnone 

Me 

0^^\ 


is  obtained  by  oxidising  (1,  4,  7)  trimethyl* 
anthracene  with  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
GrO,  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution.  The  yield 
is  almost  quantitative.  It  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  which  melt  at  184°,  and  sublime  with 
great  readiness.  It  dissolves  readily  in  elacial 
acetic  add,  but  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohoL  With  zinc-dust  and  KOH  it  gives  the 
anthraquinone  reaction.  On  further  oxidation 
this  suDstance  yields  a  mixture  of  carboxylic 
acids  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  separated. 
(1, 3,  6)  Trlmethylanthiaeene 


is  synthetically  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat 
on  di-m-xylylketone  (Elbe,  Ic.  142). 

Me 

MelJMe       'v/Me 

The  yield  is  20-25  p.c.  of  the  theoretical.  It 
crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
acetone  in  plates  which  melt  at  222°,  is  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  alcohol  and  light  petroleum, 
more  readily  in  ether  and  gladal  acetic  acid, 
very  readily  in  GS„  acetone,  and  benzene. 
y-Dibromo  (1,  3,  6)  trimeihylanthraeene 

Br 

C,H,(Me),/\),H,Me 

results  when  trimethylanthracene  (1  moL)  dis- 
solved in  CSf  is  treated  with  bromine  (2  moL). 
On  evaporation  a  brownish-yellow  crystalline 
mass  is  obtained,  which  crystallises  from 
acetone  in  rosettes  of  yellow  plates  which  melt 
at  142°. 

(1, 3,  6)  TrimethyUuitlirmqiilnone 

Me 


Me 

is  readily  obtained  by  boiling  di-p-xylylketone 
under  a  reflux  apparatus  for  6  hours  (Elba,  l,c. 
140). 

Me  Me 

Me  Me    . 

The  yield  is  about  20-25  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 

It  crystallises  in  thin  colourless  plates,  which  , 
flnoresoe  bluish-green,  melt  at  227°,  and  sub- 1 
lime  with  great  readiness,  eren  at  100°.    It! 


/Ns^CO^,/\ 


is  produced  by  oxidising  (1,  3,  6)  trimethyl- 
anthracene with  the  cfldculated  quantity  of 
chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution. 

It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  which  melt 
at  100°,  are  readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  sublimes  readily 
and  gives  with  zinc-dust  and  potash  a  deep  red 
solution. 

Anthraquinone  (1,  3, 6)  triearboiyUe  aeid 

COOH 
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To  prepare  this  substance  0*5  gram  (1,  3,  6) 
trimethylanthracene  is  heated  with  15  grams 
HNOa  (^V*&^'  1*1)  in  a  sealed  tube  10  hours  to 
180°,  then  10  hours  to  2I0*-220^  The  tri- 
oarboxylio  acid  crystaUises  out  in  yellow  platea 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  very  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  other  solvents;  it  does  not 
melt  when  heated  to  300°. 

The  ammonium  saU  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallises  in  flesh-coloured  plates. 

The  barium  salt  is  a  cherry-red  crystalline 
precipitate,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Tetnunethylanthracene  (Anschiitz,  Annalen, 
235,  174)  Ci4Hc(CH,)4  is  formed  in  smaU 
quantity,  together  with  toluene  and  trimethyl- 
benzene,  by  the  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on 
a  mixture  of  aoetylenetetrabromide  and  m- 
xvlene ;  m.p.  280°.  If  o-zylene  be  used  in  the 
place  of  m-xylene  in  the  above  reaction,  a  tetra- 
methylanthracene,  which  melts  above  280°,  is 
obtained ;  in  the  case  of  p-zylene  being  used 
the  tetramethylanthraoene  obtained  melts  at 
about  280°. 

Since  there  are  only  two  isomeric  tetra- 
methylanthracenes  derivable  from  m-zylene, 
namely  1:3:6:8  and  2:4:6:8,  and  the 
former  is  chosen  for  the  quinone  described  below, 
the  hydrocarbon  of  AnschQtz  is  probably 
2:4:6:  8-tetramethylanthraoene. 

1:3:6: 8-TetrametliyIanthracene 


Dewar  and  Jones  (Ghem.  Soc.  Trans.  1904, 
85,  212)  obtained  this  hydrocarbon  by  the 
action  of  nickel  carbonyl  on  m-zylene  in  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride. 

The  hydrocarbon  is  purified  by  successive 
oiystallisation  from  hot  benzene  ana  acetic  acid. 
It  forms  beautiful  lustrous  plates,  melts  at  280°, 
is  very  pale  yellow,  and  exhibits  green  fluores- 
cence. 

1:3:6: 8-Tetramethylaiithraqulnone  is  ob- 
tained from  the  hydrocarbon  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  crystallises  in  pale  yellow  prisms  of 
m.p.  228°-230°. 

2-PhenylAnthraquliione  (SchoU  and  Neovius, 
Ber.  44,  1075). 


Phthalic  anhydride  condenses  with  diphenyl 
in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  in  carbon 
disulphide  solution,  and  the  product  is  exclu- 
sively diphenyl -4- phthaloylio  acid.  When 
heated  with  zinc  chloride  at  280°,  2-phenyl- 
anthraquinone  is  obtained.  The  product  is 
purified  by  reduction  with  alkaline  hyposulphite, 
filtering  the  alkaline  solution  and  oxidising  by  a 
current  of  air.  The  substance  crystallises  in 
yellow  needles  and  melts  at  160°-161°.  The 
quinone  may  also  be  obtained  by  reducing 
diphenyl-4-phthaloylic  acid  to  the  corre- 
sponding diphenyl  methane  carboxylic  add,  and 
this  with  zinc  chloride  at  185°  is  changed  to 
2  -  phenyl  -  9  -  anthrone  which,  on  oxidation 
with  chromic  acid,  yields  2  -  phenylanthra- 
quinone. 


9 :  lO-Dibenzy!anthraoene 
Fritsoh,  Monatsh.  25,  793). 

CH,Ph 


(lippi 


and 


CH,Ph 

This  interesting  hydrocarbon  is  prepared  by 
heating  anthracene  <100  erams),  beniylohloride 
(145  grams),  and  zinc-dust  (10  grams)  with 
carbon  disulphide  (1  litre)  on  the  water  bath, 
and  with  continual  passage  of  carbon  dioxide, 
until  the  evolution  of  hydroffen  chloride  ceases. 
The  substance  forms  blue  fluorescent  needles, 
crystallises  from  acetic  acid  and  melts  at  241°. 
It  has  a  peculiar  odour  resembling  carbyl- 
amine. 

MonohromodibenzylantJiracene 
CHBrPh 

CH,Ph 

This  derivative  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  dibenzylanthracene  in  carbon  di- 
sulphide solution.  The  bromine  is  carried  into 
the  liquid  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide.  The 
product  ciystallises  from  carbon  disulphide  or 
benzene  in  yellow  prisms,  melting,  when  quickly 
heated,  at  187°. 

Uni-  and  hi -molecular  dibenzylidenedi- 
hydroanthiaeene 

CH— Ph 
II 
C,H4<Q>CeH4 


II 
CH— Ph 


PhCH 

C.H,Ac,H, 


PhCH- 


€H— Ph 


Unlmoleeolar.  Monobromodibenzylfuithra- 
cene  is  boiled  in  benzene  solution  with  aqueous 
potassium  acetate,  or  the  bromide  is  neated 
with  a  small  excess  of  acetic  anhydride.  The 
substance  melts  at  234°-236°,  and  is  soluble  in 
chloroform  with  blue  fluorescence. 

Bimoleeiilar  Cs^H^,.  Monobromodibenzyl- 
anthracene  is  boilenl  with  quinoline  in  benzene 
solution  for  20  hours.  It  forms  yellow  crystcds 
of  m.p.  184°  and  is  soluble  in  hot  benzene  or 
chloroform  with  red  fluorescence.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  monomolecular  com- 
pound in  that  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  is 
green. 

CHPh 
I 

Bensylidene    anthrone    OtB.^<^^^^^^;>C^B.t 

(Haller  and  Padova,  Compt.  rend.  141,  857)  is 
closely  related  to  the  above  benzal  dihydro- 
anthiBcenes.  It  is  obtained  by  the  condensation 
of  anthranol  with  benzaldeLyde  in  pyridine 
solution  containing  piperidine.  The  yield  ia 
36   p.o.   of   that  •  demanded   by   theory.    The 
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substance  oiVBtalliseB  in  yellow  needles,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  ohlorofonn,  benzene,  and 
aoetone,  sparingly  so  in  ligroin. .  It  melts  at 
126^-127^  The  ooiresponding  anisylidene  and 
m-nitrobenzylidene  derivatiyes  melt  at  141°  and 
166°  respectiyely.  The  benzylidene  anthrone 
is  also  easily  obtained  on  pa88in|^  hydioohloric 
acid  into  the  aoetio  acid  solution  of  benzyl 
oxarUhmnol,  The  latter  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  magnesium  benzyl  chloride  on  anthra- 
quinone.  It  forms  colourless  crystals  from 
alcohol  and  melts  at  146°. 

Ethylanthracene  (Liebermann,  Annalen,  212, 
£t 

109)  CjH^/yC.H^  is  formed  by  boiling  ethyl 

hydranthranol  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  or 
picric  acid. 

C.H<^^^>C.H,  o.  C,.H.,.H.O. 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large  concentrically 
grouped  plates  which  melt  at  60°-61^    The 
picrate  melts  at  I20^ 
EtbyUtydranthnuiol 

is  produced  by  heating  anthraquinone  (3  parts) 
with  sinO'dust  (10  parts),  caustic  soda  solution 
(10  P.O.),  and  ethyl  bromide  (2-4  parte), 

9 :  10  -  Dimethyl  -  9  :  10  •  dlhydrozydlhydro- 

CH, 
anthneeoe  C.H,<JgJ)>c.H.  (Guyot  and 

CH, 

Staehling,  Bull  Soc.  chim.  [iii.]  33,  1152).  This 
substance  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  magnesium 
methyl  iodide  on  anthiuquinone.  It  orystalUses 
from  methyl  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms  con- 
taining solvent  of  cr3rBtallisation.  Some  of  this 
it  loses  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  the  last 
molecule  is  not  driven  off  unless  the  substance 
is  exposed  in  vacud  to  a  temperature  of  100°. 
The  anhydrous  compound  melts  at  181°  and 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  green  colour, 
changing  on  standing  to  yellow.  When  treated 
with  alcohols  the  corresponding  ethers  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  ethyl  alcohol  yields  the  diethyl 
ether  of  the  anthracene  derivative. 

9  -  Methyl  -  9  -  hydroxy  - 10  -  methenedlhydro* 


antlineene  ^%^*^^->s^qS^<^9^a  i»  obuiued 

GH, 

when  the  dihydroxy  compound  {v.  supra)  is 
boiled  with  acetic  add.  It  is  a  canary  yellow 
crvstalline  powder  melting  at  223°,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  organic  solvents.  It  dissolves  in 
sulfuric  add  to  a  clear  yellow  solution. 

MoBatyUmfliraeene   (Liebermann,   Annalen, 

212,  107)  Cfi/^tU^  is  obtained  by  boil- 

ing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  wobutvl  hvdran- 
thranoi  (C^gHiyOH)  with  picric  add  or  hydro- 


chloric    acid.    It    crystallises     horn     alcohol 
in  fluorescent  needles ;   m.p.  67°.    The  picrate 
crystallises  in  long  brownish-red  needles. 
MoButylhydranthnnol 

C,H.<CgA)(OH)^C.H« 

is  prepared  by  boiling  3  parts  anthraquinone 
witn  10  parts  of  zinc-dust,  60  parts  of  caustic 
soda  solution  (10  p.o.),  and  2 '4  parts  of  iso- 
butyl  bromide.  It  crystallises  in  needles,  which 
melt  at  7r-72°. 

MoAmylanthraeene  (Liebermann,  Lc) 

is  prepared  from  Moamylhvdranthranol  {v. 
IsobrUylanthracene).  Long,  colourless  sea-green 
needles,  m.p.  69  .  Very  soluble  in  benzene, 
CSitCHCl,  light  petroleum,  and  hot  alcohol; 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  solutions 
fluoresce  blue.  The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid 
is  green ;  on  warming  it  becomes  red.  Chromic 
acid  oxidises  it  to  Moamyloxanthranol 

O.H.<^^5fu)(OHN>c.H, 
ChlorMoamylanthraeene 

'  CI 

is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of 
Moamylanthracene  in  chloroform.  It  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  pale-yellow  needles,  which 
melt  at  70°-71°.  The  solutions  fluoresce  blue. 
The  picrate  crystallises  in  red  needles,  which 
melt  at  108°. 

BromoMoamyUmthraoene 
CjHn 
C.H,<f)c,H. 

is  obtained  by  adding  the  calculated  quantity  of 
bromine  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrocarbon  in 
20-30  parts  of  OS,.  Orange-veilow  needles, 
m.p.  76°.  The  picrate  crystallises  in  orange- 
yellow  needles,  wnich  melt  at  110°. 
MoAmylhydroanthranol 

O.H.<:^gg'°»)Og>C.H, 

(v.  Isobutf/lhydranthranol).  Needles,  m.p.  73°- 
74°.  Very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  insoluble 
ia  water. 

Pa 

PheDylanthracene  C,H4<(2/C»H4  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  phenylanthrol  (Baeyer, 
Annalen,  202,  61)  C,oHx.(OH)  with  zincdust; 
also,  but  in  very  small  quantity,  by  distilling 

diphenylphthaUdeCeH4<^|^^^^^0  or  tri- 

phenylmethane  carboxylio  acid  Ct,0|«H,  with 
zinc-dust.  It  is  also  produced,  together  with 
anthracene  and  other  hydrocarbons,  by  the 
action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  benzene  (Friedel  and  Crafts,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [vi.]  1,  495).    It  crystalUses  from 
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alcohol  ia  plates  which  melt  at  151*^-153'',  and 
boil  at  417  .  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
ether,  CSt,  CHO,,  and  benzene,  the  solutions 
possessinff  a  blue  fluorescence.  Oxidation  with 
CrO|  and  acetic  acid  converts  it  into  phenyl- 

oxanthranolOO<^»|^*^^C,H,)OH.    The  pi- 
erage crvstallises  in  rod  needles.  Reduction  with 
hydriodicaoidconTerts  it  into  a  dihydride  C«*H, ., 
which  melts  at  120^-120-5°. 
Phenylanthianol  (Baeyer,  Ic.) 


C.H 


Ph 


'S?'"' 


is  formed  by  dissolving  triphenylmethane  carb- 
oxylio  acid  (C,H.),CHC,H4-C00H  in  3  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  i>ouring  the  mass  into 
water.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with 
dilute  sodium  carbonate,  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol.  Yellow  needles,  which  mdt  at  141®- 
144°,  with  slight  decomposition.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  ether,  forming;  a  yellowish  ^plution, 
which  possesses  a  greenish-yellow  fluorescence. 
It  dissolves  also  in  hot  alcohol,  petroleum  spirit, 
and  acetone.  Oxidation  with  CrO,  converts  it 
into  phenyloxanthranol 

00<^;5;>C(0H)-C.H, 

The  acettUe  C,H,0t-0,9H.^ crystallises  from  alco- 
hol in  vellow  needles  which  melt  at  165°-166°. 
Dicblorophenybuithranol 

C.H,Ac.H.a 

is  formed  by  boiling  phenolphthaUdein  chloride 

C0<^»^«^j>C(0H)C.H4a    with    nnoHlust 

and  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  170°.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  acetone 
and  ether,  readily  soluble  in  benzene  or  CS^, 
forming  bluish-sreen  fluorescent  solutions. 
Phenyioxanthranolchloride 

a 


^•=*<i^f!>'A 


(Haller  and  Guyot,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1897,  [iii.] 
17,  873)  is  obtained  by  warminfl  diphenyl- 
phthahde  with  phosphorus  pentaohloride.  It 
erystalhses  from  benzene  in  large,  colourless, 
transparent  prisms,  melting  at  164°.  Water 
changes  it  to  phenyloxanthranol,  whilst  with 
methyl  alcohol  it  yields  phenyloxanthranol 
methyl  ether. 

MethylphenyUmthneene  (Hemilian,  Ber.  16, 

Ph 

2367)    MeC.Hj/Nc.H^    is    formed    by   the 

distillation  of  methylphenylanthraaol  with  zinc- 
dust  Iv.  infra).  It  crystallises  from  sJcohol 
in  yellow  crystalline  mnoseo  (melting-point  not 
given).    The  alcoholic  solution  fluoresces  green- 


ish-blue. It  is  readilv  oxidised  by  CrO^  and 
acetic  acid  to  methylphenyloxanthranol 

HOS!(C.H,W 
MethylphenyUnthranol 

MeCfH|^  ^Cgn4 
OH 

is  similarly  prepared  by  heating  methyltriphenyl- 
methane  carboxylic  add 

(C,H,),CH<J,H,(CH,)COOH 

with  sulphuric  acid  to  100°.    It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  glittering  plates,  which  on  heating 
become  brown  at  130^,  and  melt  at  166°-167°. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  boiling  alcohol^ 
and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Methyl^p-tolylaiithraeene 
C,H, 
MeCjHj/Nc.H^ 

(Limprioht,  Annalen,  299,  291)  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  methyl-p-tolvloxanthranol 
with  zinc-dust  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  It 
forms  vellow  needles  of  m.p.  191°.  On  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution, 
it  yields  methyl-j>-tolyloxanthranoL 
Methyl-j>-tolylantlinnol 

C,H, 
MeC.H,<V>C,H4 

This  substance  is  easily  produced  by  dissolving 
di-p-tolylphenyl  methane  o-carboxylic  add  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  add.  On  pouring  the 
solution  into  water,  small  yellow  crystals,  melting 
at  117°,  separate.  The  compound  is  easily 
changed  to 

Methyl-p-tolyloxaiitlinnol 

C,H, 

I 

by  oxidation  with  chromic  add.  This  derivative 
ozystallises  from  toluene  in  oolouriess  needles, 
melting  at  206°. 

9 :  10  -  Diphenyl  -  9  :  10  :  dlhydioxydlhydro- 

Ph 
aatbraeaie  C.H,<Jg^j>C.H,  (Haller  and 

Ph 

Guyot,  0)mpt.  rend.  138,  327).  This  compound 
is  produced  in  10  p.c.  yield  by  the  action  of 
magnesium  phenyl  oromide  on  anthraquinone. 
It  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  colouriess 
needles,  containing  solvent  of  crystallisation. 
This  is  lost  on  exposure  to  air,  the  crystals 
falling  to  a  white  powder,  melting  at  247°.  The 
solution  in  sulphuric  add  is  indigo-blue,  chanmng 
to  orange-yeUow  on  heating.  The  colourless 
solution  in  gladal  acetic  add  exhibits  blue 
.  fluorescence.  digitized  by  VJ^WglC 
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2.Metliyl-9 :  lO-diphenylanthnfiene 
Ph 
MoC,H,/\3,H4 
Ph 

(Guyot  and  Staehling,  Bull.  Soo.  ohim.  [iiL] 
33,  1104).  When  phenyl  magnesiam  bromide 
acts  on  2-methylanthnkquinone  the  product 
▼ariea  according  to  the  conditions  employed. 
If  the  organo-metalUc  derivatiye  is  slowly 
added  to  a  benzene  solution  of  the  quinone, 
then  Hemilian*8  2-methyl-9-phenylozanthranol 
(v.  supra)  is  the  main  product.  On  boiling 
the  qninone  with  a  solution  of  magnesium 
phenyl  bromide  for  many  hours,  then  2-methyl- 
9 :  10-diphenyl  -  9  :  10  -  dihydroxydihydroan- 
thraoene  is  produced.  This  crystallises  in  cubes 
and  melts  at  240^  On  treatment  with  zinc- 
dust  in  acetic  acid  solution  it  ia  reduced  to 
2-methyl-9 :  10-diphenylanthracene. 

The  latter  crystaUises  from  benzene  and 
alcohol  in  yellow-green  dichroic  plates,  melting 
at  213°,  and  soluble  in  organic  solventa  with 
intense  violet-blue  fluorescence.  Chromic  acid 
changes  it  to  2-methyl-9  :  lO-diphenyl-9  :  10- 
dihyarozydihydroanthracene 

CjjH,  (a) 

DlanaphthylanthnMsene         CeH4<(j>C«H« 

Ci,H,(a) 

(Guyot  and  Staehling,  Ix.)  is  prepared  similarly 
to  the  aboTC  diphenyi  derivative.  a-Naphthvl 
magnesium  brqmide  and  anthraquinone  yield 
9  :  10-di  -  a  -  naphthyl  -  9  :  lO-dihydroxydihydro- 
anthracene,  which  forms  colourless  crystals 
from  toluene,  and  contain  1  molecule  of  toluene 
of  crystallisation.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  malachite-green  colour.  Di-a- 
naphthylanthracene  is  obtained  from  this 
di-ol  by  reduction  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid. 
It  forms  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  benzene, 
and  exhibiting  a  most  intense  violet  fluorescence. 

Diphenylantlurone  C.H.<^^^j>C.H4  (Hal. 

ler  and  Guyot,  Bull  Soc.  chim.  1897,  [iii.]  17,873). 
This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
aluminium  chloride  on  a  benzene  solution  of 
phthalyltetrachloride.  The  latter  may  be  re- 
placed by  anthraquinone  chloride  or  phenyl- 
ozanthranol  chloride,  which  are  probably  inter- 
mediate products  of  the  reaction.  The  substance 
ciystaUises  from  acetic  acid  in  colourless  needles, 
or  from  benzene  in  large  transparent  prisms, 
melting  at  192°.  Although  undoubtedly  a 
ketone,  it  does  not  react  with  phenylhydrazine. 
It  forms  a  molecular  compound  with  nitro- 
benzene,   f'*^ 

2':  4'  (or  3'6')  Dihydroxy  -  9  ;  9  -  diphenyl- 
PhC,H,(OH), 

antiuoiie  0.^^<:^^^.^a  (Liebermann  and 
lindenbaum).  Phenyloxanthranol  chloride  (v 
supra)  furnishes  this  substance  when  it  is  treated 
with  resorcinol  in  boiling  benzene  solution.  Other 
phenols  react  similarly.  The  resorcinol  derivative 
CiystaUises  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  <colourles8 
needles,  which,  when  heated,  lose  solvent  at 
125°,  and  then  melt  at  269°-261°.  The  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  yellow.  On 
boiling  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate 


a  diacetate  is  produced,  and  this  compound  crys- 
tallisee  from  alcohol  in  plates  and  melts  at  191°. 
Scharwin  and  Kusnezof  (Ber.  36,  2020)  have 
condensed  anthraquinone  with  phenols  and  with 
resorcinol,  using  for  the  former  condensation,  tin 
tetrachloride,  and  for  the  latter,  zinc  chloride. 
The  substances  produced  are  hydroxy  deriva- 
tives of  diphenylanthrone. 

pDimethoxydlphenylanthrone 
MeOH^Cc       C.H^OMe 

(Scharwin,  Naumof  and  Sandurin). 

Anthraquinone  chloride  condenses  with  ani- 
sole  to  form  tins  substance,  when  the  solution  of 
the  mixture  in  carbon  disulphide  is  treated  with 
aluminium  chloride.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  yellow  rhombohedra  of  m.p.  208°.  It  is 
soluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents,  and  in 
sulphuric  acid  with  red-violet  colour.  On 
hydrolysis  with  aluminium  chloride  it  yields 
phenolanthraquinone  identical  with  the  product 
obtained  by  Scharwin  and  Kusnezof  (Z.c.)  from 
anthraquinone  and  phenol. 

9 :  10 :  10  -  Tripheiiy!  -  9  -  hydioxydlhydro- 

OH 
anthraflene     0,H^^C,H4    (Haller    and 
Ph, 

Guyot,  (ISompt.  rend.  139,  9).  This  substance 
can  be  obtained  by  dropping  a  benzene  solution 
of  diphenylanthrone  (v.  supra)  into  an  ethereal 
solution  of  maniesium-phenyl  bromide.  After 
the  addition  (3  water,  and  acidiflcation,  the 
solvent  is  evaporated,  when  the  carbinol  ciystal- 
lises  in  colourless  voluminous  needles,  which 
contain  1  molecule  of  ether  of  crystallisation. 
This  is  removed  at  120°,  and  the  substance 
then  melts  at  200°.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  orange-red  colour. 

Themethyl  ether  is  obtained  by  adding  methyl 
alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  to  tne 
boilinff  toluene  smution  of  the  carbinol.  The 
colouness  leaflets  melt  at  218°.  The  correspond* 
ing  ethyl  ether  melts  at  250°. 

Tripnenyldlhydroanthraeene 
Ph 

c,H.<^>c.n, 

Ph. 

is  prepared — 

(a)  By  boiling  the  above  carbinol  or  ita 
ethers  with  zinc-cmst  and  acetic  acid. 

(6)  Methyltriphenyhnethane-o-carboxybte 
Ph 

/\-^^— ^^ 

^^/\C0,CH, 

reacts  with  magnesium-phehyl  bromide,  yielding 

Ph 

the   tertiary   alcohol   and   C,H4<^q2    *    ** 

Ph, 

This  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  as  its 
methyl  ether,  m.p.  215°.  The  orange-red 
solution  of  this  methoxyl  compound  in  sulphuric 
add  quickly  becomes  colourless,  and  on  dilution 
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tripbenyldihydioanthTaoene  is  precipitated.  This 
laat  change  i«  stUl  better  effected  by  the  agency 
of  hy  drocbloric  add  in  glaciai  acetic  acid  solution. 

TriphenyldihydroanthiBoene  forms  colourless 
crystals  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  220°.  Its  solntton  in  sulj^nric  add 
is  colonrless. 

Methylbenzanthrone. 


jS-Methylanthranol  dissolved  in  sulphuric  add 
(62''  BI)  is  heated  with  fflyoerol  at  14d''-150° 
(D.  R.  P.  200335).  This  homologne  of  benzan- 
throne  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
to  a  red-brown  solution  which  exhibits  orange 
fluorescence.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles  which  melt  at  199^  On  heating 
with  concentrated  alcoholic  potasmum  hydroxide 
at  100°  it  yields  a  vat  dyestuff  giving  lilac  shades 
(D.  R.  P.  188193).  With  siHphur  at  240°  it 
reacts  with  production  of  a  Uuish-green  vat- 
dyestaff  (D.  R.  P.  209351). 

2 :  2'.DImethy!-l :  l-Dlanthraqiilnonyl, 


This  is  an  elegant  example  of  the  synthesis  of  a 
complex,  substance  by  two  entirely  different 
metnods  and  is  a  strilong  instance  of  the  value 
of  structural  formulc.  Halogenat^  pyran- 
threnes  give  redder  shades,  and  a  number 
of  these  are  known  and  obtained  by  direct 
haloffenation,  or,  more  usuaUy,  from   haloge- 

'  nated    dimeth^dianthraquinonyls.    It    should 

i  be  noted  that  Aurantnrone,  a  vat-dyestuff 
obtained  from  2-methylanthraquinone  by  heat- 

ling  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  is 
possibly  dianthraquinon^ethylene. 

t 

,  MSTHTIiAHTHBAOSNB   DXBIVATIVXS    OOOITBBIirO 

nr  Natubv. 
Chry90phMai9UM(Chrysophan,Chrysophanol) 
OH  OH 


/\^0^/\ 


\/^co^\/' 


A, 


Me 


"•OCX) 


This  important  intermediate  was  fiist  obtained 
by  Scholl  and  Mansfield  (Ber.  1907,  40,  1691) 
in  the  course  of  their  work  on  the  constitution 
of  flavanthrene,  pyranthrene,  and  other  complex 
polynuclear  vat-dyestuffs.  It  is  prepared  from 
l-iodo-2-methylanthraquinone  by  the  action  of 
copper  powder  (c/.  also  D.  R.  P.  180157). 
Another  method  (D.  R.  P.  184495,  215006) 
consists  in  treating  the  diazonium  sulphate 
from  1  -  amino  -  2  -  methylanthraquinone  with 
copper  powder  in  acetic  anhydride  solution  or 
with  cuprous  chloride  in  aqueous  solution. 
Condensation  by  heating  or  in  various  other 
ways  produces  pyranthrone  (Indanthrene  Gold- 
Orange  G)  {see  Vat-Dtbs)  in  regard  to  which 
it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  its  constitution 
is  further  proved  by  the  synthesis  from  dibenzoyl- 
pyrene  by  heating  with  aluminium  chloride  to 
160° 

CO  CO 

CH3  I       CO 


CO 


I    I    I    I 


\/M)0^\/ 


Occurrence. — In  various  species  of  lichens, 

Partnelia  parielina  (Ach.),  Lecanora  {Placodium) 

elegans  (Ach.),  Cassia  speeicsa  (Schrad.),  Rhafn- 

nus  frangtUa  (L.),  Mhamnus  Purshiana  (D.C.), 

I  (as  glucodde),  in  the  root  of  Bumex  dbiusifolius 

'  (L.),  in  senna  leaves,  and  in  Chinese  rhubarb. 

.  From  this  latter  source   a  definite  glucoside 

chrysoi^anein  CsiH^pO,  has  been  isolated  by 

Gilson  (Arch,  intemat.  da  Pharmako-dynamie  et 

de  Therapie,  1905,  voL  14,  487). 

Preparaiian, — Chrysophanic  add  is  usually 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ohrysarobin  (v. 
ifrfra)  (liebermann,  Seidler,  Annalen,  212,  36), 
which  is  mixed  with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  and  a  current  of  air  passed  until  the 
liquid  has  acquired  a  deep  reddish  colour. 
The  quinone  is  predpitated  into  Hd  and . 
extracted  with  ligroin  (b.p.  50°-60°).  On 
evaporation  of  the  solvent  a  yellow  reddue  is 
obtained  which  can  be  crystallised  from  alcohol. 
Fischer  and  Gross  (J.  pr.  Ch.  1911,  [ii.]  84,  370) 
give  details  of  the  preparation  of  chryBophanic 
acid  by  oxidation  of  chrjrsarobin  by  chromic 
acid  in  gladal  acetic  acid  solution.  The 
melting-points  found  for  chrysophanic  add 
by  various  authors  range  from  154°  to  190°, 
and  this  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  substance  commonly  contains  an 
admixture  of  its  methyl  ether.  Repeated 
crystallisation  leads  to  a  product  containins 
only  0*36  p.c.  methoxyl^  and  this  mdts  at  188  . 
Oesterle  (Arch.  Pharm.  243,  434)  obtained  a 
methoxyl  free  chrysophanol  by  treatment  with 
anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  in  benzene 
solution.  After  crystaUisation  from  liflroin, 
alcohol,  and  benzene,  the  pure  chrysopnanol 
melted  at  196°.  This  melting-point  was  also 
found  by  Gilson  U.e,)  for  the  hyarolysis  product 
of  the  pure  glucodde  chiysophanein.  The 
analysis  of  the  pure  substance  agreed  excellently 
with  the  formula  C.(Hjg04.  As  ordinarily 
obtained  chirsophanol  crystallises  in  orange 
needles,  which  sublime,  partially  with  decom- 
podtion,  in  the  same  form.  The  metiioxyl  free 
substance  condsts  of  shining  brown-yellow 
leafiets,  when  crjrstallised  from  benzene.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  add.  It  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  ammonia  J^J^^dft^f^nf  carbonates. 
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bat  readily  so  in  potauium  hydroxide,  forming  a 
deep-red  soluuon.  Distillea  with  zino-dust 
chrysophanic  acid  yields  methylanthracene 
(Liebermanny  Annalen,  183,  169). 

The  absorption  Bpectnim  of  a  solution  of 
chrysophanio  acid  ^Ldebermann  and  Kostanecki, 
Ber.  19,  2330)  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  resembles 
yeiy  closely  that  of  chrysazin,  b  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 

BCdD      Eh       F  G 


M 


Fu.  4. 

Since  chrysophanic  acid  diaoetate  is  converted 
by  oxidation,  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid 
and  acetic  anhydride  solution,  into  diaoetvl 
rhein,  the  positions  of  the  groups  are  evidently 
identical  in  the  two  substances. 

Derivatfres  of  ehryiopluuilo  acid.  Teira- 
niirochrtfwphanic  acid  (laebermann  and  Giesel, 
Annalen,  183, 175)  is  obtained  when  olu^ophw^ic 
aoid  is  wfurmed  with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
It  ooours  in  yellow  micro  leaflets,  which  decom- 
pose on  heating.  The  substance  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
behaves  as  a  strong  acid.  It  resembles  chrysam- 
mic  acid. 

Amino  deilvatlvao.  Aminodeoxifchrysophanic 
acid  (Liebermann  and  Giesel,  l.c.)  was  obtained 
by  heating  chrysophanic  aoid  with  concentrated 
ammonia  at  200^,  or  by  leaving  the  acid  with 
strong  ammonia  for  a  long  time  at  the  ordinary 
temperatures  (Hesse,  Annalen,  309,  32).  It  is 
a  cherry-red  powder  forming  easily  soluble 
purple- violet  salts  with  alkalis.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  oomparatlvely  readily  so  in 
alcohol.  In  this  compound,  either  one  of  the 
hydroxy  sroups  of  the  chrysophanic  acid  is 
replaced  by  amino,  or  one  of  the  carbonyl 
oxygens  by  imino. 

Diamino-de-dioxy-chryBophanic  acid  (lieber- 
mann and  Giesel,  Lc.)  is  obtained  when  chryso- 
phanic acid  is  heated  at  ISO^  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  aqueous  ammonia.  Since  this  substance 
is  soluble  in  alkalis  it  may  probably  be  more 
correctly  designated  as  diiminochrysophanic 
acid.  On  bomng  with  acetic  anhydnde  it 
Yields  acetylchrysophanic  acid  imide  {so  called) 
having  the  composition  Ci5Hg(C,H,0)N02. 
This  substance  ciystallises  from  chloroform  in 
▼iolet  needles,  having  a  metallic  reflex. 

MonoaceUfkhrytophanic  oeuf  Cj,H,(C,H,0)04 
(Hesse,  Ix.)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  chrysophanic  acid.  It  is  dissolved 
by  sently  wanning  and  then  allowed  to  remain 
48  noun.  It  crystallises  from  acetic  add  in 
yellow  needles  of  ULp.  162''. 

Diaceiykhrusophanie  acid  C|.H,(C|H,0),0« 
(liebermann,  Ic.)  is  the  product  when  ohiyso- 
phanic  acid  is  boiled  with  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  anhydride.  Oesterie  (2.c.)  gives  the 
melting-point  of  the  pure  substance  as  208°. 
It  orystallises  in  light  yellow  leaflets,  and  can 
be  oxidised  by  chromic  aoid  to  diaoetyl  rhein 
(Fischer,  Faloo  and  Gross,  J.  per  Chem.  1911, 
ru.]  83,  208). 

DibenwykhryMphanic  acidC^^'H.^{CjE,0)fit 
(Warren  de  la  Kue  and  Miiller,  J.  1862,  323) 


obtfiuned  by  the  Sohotten-Baumann  reaction, 
crystallises  in  pale  yellow  needles,  melting  at 
200°-208''  (Tutin  and  Clewer,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans. 
99,  956). 

Ohryiophanic  acid  numcmethyl  ether   . 

C„H,0,(OH)(OCH,) 

(Oesterie,  l.c.)  is  the  main  product  when  chryso- 
phanic acid  is  methylated  by  means  of  methyl 
sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide.  After  a 
process  of  purmoation,  it  can  be  cr3rBtalUsed 
from  alcohol.  It  forms  clear  orange  needles 
which  melt  at  204^  Its  acetyl  derivative 
consists  of  lemon*yellow  needles  when  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol,  m.p.  204®. 

Chrysophanic  acid  dijneihyl  ether 

C„H,0,(OCH,),      ^ 

is  also  produced  when  the  acid  is  treated  with 
a  large  excess  of  methyl  sulphate  and  alkali. 
It  cr3rBtallises  in  orange  needles,  m.p.  196% 
either  from  acetic  acid  or  aqueous  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  with  red  colour  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Chryiophanelii  (Gilson,  Z.c)  is  as  alreadv 
mentioned  the  glucoside  of  chrysophanic  add.  It 
crystallises  in  needles  from  92  p.c.  alcohol  and 
melts  at  242''-249''.  It  is  tasteless,  and  this  in 
conjunction  with  its  other  properties  renders 
the  formulation  of  barbaloin  as  a  glucoside  of 
aloemodin  and  arabinose  open  to  criticism. 

Chryiopbaiiliydraiithrone  C.^^^fi^.  Since 
chrysarobin  {see  below)  gave  chrysophanic  add 
on  oxidation,  attempts  were  made  to  realise 
the  reverse  process.  liebermann  (Ber.  21, 
436)  reduced  chrysophanic  add  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  and  acetic  adds,  and  obtained  a  ' 
compound  which  crystallised  froth  benzene  in 
yellow  leaflets  and  melted  at  196®.  It  was  not 
chrysarobin  and  was  termed  chrysophanhydran- 
throne.  Hesse  (Annalen,  284,  194)  obtained  the 
same  substance  by  heating  chrysophanic  add 
with  hydriodic  acid.  Jowett  and  Potter  (Ohem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1902,  1584)  obtained  in  this  reaction 
chrysarobin;  but  Hesse  obtained  ohrysophan- 
hydranthrone  by  heating  chrysarobin  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  add. 
The  melting-pomt  of  the  pure  hydranthrone  is 
205°-210®.  On  distillation  with  sine-dust  J9- 
methylanthracene  is  obtained.  It  yields  a 
diacetyl  derivative  which  crystallises  from  acetic 
acid  in  needles  of  m^.  238^-240°. 

Chrysarobin  O^H^iO,  (7).  This  derivative 
of  chrysophanic  acid  is  a  remedy  indispensable 
to  the  dermatologist,  and  was  first  obtained 
from  Groa  powder  by  Attfield  (Pharm.  J.  6, 
721)  by  extraction  with  chloroform.  lieber- 
mann and  Seidler  (Annalen,  212,  34)  prepared 
the  compound  in  a  pure  condition.  The  so- 
called  Groa  powder  separates  out  in  the  pith 
hollows  of  certain  trees  belonging  to  the  genus 
Andira  in  Brazil  and  India.  It  is  extracted 
with  benzene,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  repeatedly  crystallised  from  gladal 
acetic  acid.  Small  yellow  needles,  m.p.  170"- 
178®.  Insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  dUR- 
cultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  more  readily 
soluble  in  benzene,  gladal  acetic  add,  and 
chloroform.  Insoluble  in  very  dilute  potassium 
hydroxide,  but  soluble  with  a  dark  green  fluores- 
cence in  strong  solutions.  This  solution  is 
readily   oxidised   by  the   oxygeb-^l^%H^i)r, 
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yielding  ohrysophanic  add.  Distilled  with 
zinc-dust,  chrysarobin  yields  methyl  anthraoene. 
Chiysarobin  has  no  dyeing  properties.  It  may 
be  the  anthranol  of  chrysophamo  aoid,  although 
a  double  molecular  formula  has  been  ascribed 
to  it  by  seyeral  authors. 

The  acetyl  derivatiTes  of  chrysarobin  and  of 
the  dichrysarobin  obtained  by  heating  the 
solution  in  acetic  acid  hare  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Hesse  (Annalen,  309,  60). 

Monoacetyl  derivative  is  obtained  by  3-4 
hours' boiling;  with  acetic  anhjrdride.  The  yellow 
leaflets  obtamed  on  crystsJhsation  from  acetic 
add  melt  at  188''-190^ 

Diaeeiyl  derivative  is  produced  when  chrysa- 
robin is  boiled  6  hours  with  acetic  anhydride. 
It  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  m.p.  216'' ;  the 
solutions  fluoresce  blue.  A  j3-diacetate  of 
m.p.  266''-270*'  has  also  been  isolated. 

Triacelyl  chrysarobin  can  be  prepared  by 
heating  dther  chrysarobin  or  ch^sophan- 
hydranthrone  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium 
acetate  for  1  hour.  It  crystallises  in  prisms, 
m.p.  234^ 

Hexaacetyl  diehryaarobin  is  produced  by 
boiling  chrysarobin  with  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  anhydride  for  many  hours.  It  is  amor- 
phous, and  melts  at  125^. 

Alo«modin 


HO    00  OH 
1\>^'CH.0H 


Aloemodin  occurs  (L^r,  BulL  Soc.  chim. 
[iii.1  23,  785)  together  with  barbaloin  and  mo- 
barbaloin  in*  Barbados  aloes,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  in  all  other  varieties  of  aloe. 

It  may  be  prepared  best  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  hydrochlotio  add  on  barbaloin  (Oesterie, 
Aroh.  Pharm.  237»  699).  The  dried  reaction 
product  is  extracted  with  hot  toluene,  the 
solution  treated  with  animal  charcoal  and 
concentrated;  when  on  cooling  orange-vellow 
needles  separate.  The  substance  is  piuined  by 
manj  recrvstallisations  from  toluene  and  from 
acetic  ado.  After  sublimation  the  pure  ^oe- 
modin  melts  at  224®.  L^ger,  and  Jowett  and 
Potter  have  obtained  aloemodin  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  barbaloin  with  sodium  peroxide.  Tetra- 
chloraloemodin  and  tetrabromaloemodin  are 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  tetrachlor-  and 
tetrabrombarbaloins  with  the  same  reagent.        | 

When  heated  with  a  little  sulphuric  add  and  | 
subsequently    treated    with    dilute    ammonia ' 
solution,    aloemodin    gives    a    violet    colour; 
frangula  emodin  under  the  same  conditions  gives 
a  cheriy-red.     Aloemodin  when  oxidised  with. , 
chromic   acid   in   acetic   add  solution   vidds  : 
rhein  G„H,0«.    This  is  a  carboxyUc  aad,  so 
that  aloemodm  CjcHipOg  must  he  recognised  ! 
as   the    corresponding   primary    alcohol,    and ' 
further  as  hydroxychiTsophanic  add.  ' 

DiacOulaloemodin  C.yH,0.(C0CHa)a  is  ob- 
tained b^  boiling  aloemodm  with  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate  for  an  hour.  It  crystallises 
from  acetic  add  in  small  yellow  neecQes,  ULp. 
177''-178^  Althouffh  aloemodin  yidds  a  cQ.  | 
acetate,  tetrachlonJoemodin  has  three  hydroxyl  - 
groups  which  can  be  acetylated.  | 

Tribenzoyl    aloemain    C„H,0,(COPh),     is 


obtained  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  reaction. 
It  or3rBtaUiBes  well  from  ethyl  acetate  as  greenish  • 
yeljow  micro  leaflets,  iiLp.  235^ 
Tetranitroaloemodin 

OH  OH 

is  the  so-called  aloeiic  acid,  which  is  obtained 
together  with  chrysammic  acid,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  barbaloin.  The  substance  was 
first  obtained  by  Scheele,  who  termed  it  alod 
bitter,  and  suosequently  by  a  number  of 
chemists,  but  it  was  first  isolated  in  the  pure 
condition  by  Mulder  (Annalen,  1849,  72,  286). 
Oesterie  proved  that  the  substance  is  tetranitro- 
aloemodin  since  he  applied  to  it  the  process  by 
which  liebermann  and  Giesel  (Annalen,  183, 
184)  converted  chrysammic  acid  into  chrysadn, 
and  obtained  aloemodin. 

Aloetic  acid  is  a  yeUow  crystalline  powder 
which  becomes  red  on  standing  in  the  air.  It 
is  fairly  soluble  in  water  to  an  intense  red 
solution.  It  is  also  soluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, alcohol,  bemzene,  and  ethyl  acetate. 
L6gor  (Gompt.  rend.  1911,  153,  114)  finds  that 
on  further  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  aloetic 
acid  yields  chrysammic  acid  and  2 :  4 :  6-tri- 
nitrometahydroxybenzoic  add. 

Hydroaioetlo  add         t^- 


OH  00  OH 


MH^I 


!cH*OH 


The  reduction  of  aloetic  add  (Oesterie,  Schwdzer 
Wochenschr.  f.  Ch.  u.  Ph.  1906,  No.  31)  is 
accomplished  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrogen  sulphide.  Hydroaloetic  acid  is  a 
blue-black  amorphous  substance  very  sparin^^y 
soluble  in  most  solvents.  The  solution  of  the 
substance  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was 
treated  with  nitrous  fumes  and  then  boiled  with 
an  excess  of  alcohoL  It  was  found  posmble  to 
isolate  aloemodin  by  acetylating  the  product, 
purifying  the  diacetate  and  hydroljsing  with 
alcoholic  potash.  The  aloemodin  obtained  melted 
at  223^ 

FranguU  emodin  (emodin) 

CuHj  A»  or  Ci«H4(CH,)(0H),0, 

(podtion  of  OH  groups  unknown,  but  probably 
the  same  as  those  in  flavopurpurine). 

Occurrence. — ^In  rhubarb  root,  the  bark  of  the 
alder  tree,  in  Bhamnua  Purahiana  (D.C.)  (cascara 
sagrada)  and  Bhamnus  ealharlica  (Linn.). 

Preparation, — Alder  bark  is  extracted  with 
dilutesodium  hydroxide,  the  solution  precipitated 
with  HCl,  and  the  precipitate  purmed  dv  re- 
peated recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol. 

Orange-red,  silky  needles,  m.p.  245°-250'' 
(Liebermann,  Annalen,  183, 161). 

Moderately  soluble  in  benzene,  more  readily 
BO  in  alcohol  and  acetic  acid ;  soluble  in  dilute 
ammonia,  forming  a  cherry-red  solution.  Doef 
not  dye  mordanted  doth.  Distilled  over  zinc- 
dust  ]8-methylanthracene  results.  The  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  a  solution  in  concentrated 
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siilphurio  acid  is  shown  in  Fig.  6  (Liebermann 
and  Kostaneoki,  Ber.  19,  2330) : 

BCdp      El 


Vio.  5. 


and  closely  resembles  that  of  flavopurpniin. 

The  iriacetaU  (Liebermann,  Z.c.) 
C„H,(C,H,0),0, 
oiystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  190^ 

TribemoaU.  Tutin  and  Clewer  (Chem. 
Soo.  Trans.  99,  954)  obtained  this  derivatiye  by 
applying  the  Sohotten-Baumann  reaction  to 
emodin.  It  crystallises  from  gladal  acetic  acid 
in  small  pale^  yellow  needles,  and  melts  at  18&^ 

Dibenzoyl  emodin,  m.p.  225^  has  idso  been 
described,  bat  there  appears  to  be  some  un- 
certainty as  to  its  existence. 

Emodlnmonomethyl  ether 

CH,-Ci4H40,(OH),OCH, 
was  foond  by  Perkin  and  Hummel  in  VentUago 
maderaspaUina  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  66,  940),  by 
Tutin  and  Clewer  in  rhubarb  root  and  in  Rumez 
Eeklonianus  (Meissn. ),  whilst  Oesterle  and  Johann 
(Arch.  Pharm.  1910,  248,  476)  show  that  it  is  the 
methylated  compound  usuaUy  associated  with 
chrysophanic  acid. 

Jowett  and  Potter  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1903, 
77,  1330)  obtained  the  substance  bv  heating 
the  potassium  salt  of  emodin  with  meth}^ 
iodide.  It  crystallises  from  benzene  in  long, 
orange-red  needles,  m.p.  200"^.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  acetone.  A  nitro  deriva- 
tive melts  at  217°,  and  a  tetranitro  derivative 
at  275°  with  decomposition.  The  former  is 
obtained  by  using  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1  '42,  the 
latter  when  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1  -54)  is  employed. 

Its  diacetate  or3rBtamses  in  golden  needles, 
m.p.  185°,  and  the  dibenzoate  prepared  by  the 
Schotten-Baumann  method  melts  at  228°. 

Emodin  trimeUiyl  ether  has  been  prepared  by 
methylation  of  emodin  with  dimethyl  sulphate 
and  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide.  It  cr3rBtal- 
llses  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  225°  (Oesterle 
and  Tisza,  Archiv.  d.  Pharm.  1908,  246,  112). 

Frangulln.  This  emodin  derivative  was  first 
obtained  in  a  pure  condition  by  Casselmann 
(Annalen,  104,  77),  although  Binswanger  (Re- 
port, Pharm.  104,  151)  had  previously  obtained 
it  in  a  crude  state  from  the  bark  of  Bhamtvus 
frangula  (Linn.).  It  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  lemon-yellow,  silky  needles,  melting  at  226°. 
Acids  hyiuolyse  it  with  formation  of  emodin  and 
rhamnose  so  that  the  body  is  a  rhamnoside  of 
emodin.  Ita  precise  composition  is  at  present 
uncertain.  Polygonin  is  another  ducoside  of 
emodin,  although  the  nature  of  ike  sugar  is 
unknown.  It  was  extracted  by  A.  G.  Perkin 
from  Pciygonum  cuspidaium  (Sieb.  et  Luce), 
(Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  67,  1084).  It  crystallises  in 
slender,  orange-yellow  needles,  m.p.  202°-203°. 


Bheln 


OH  OH 

\/^cO'-A./\, 
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Rhein  occurs  in  rhubarb,  from  which  it  was  first 
isolated  by  Hesse  (Annalen,  1899,  309,  43).  He 
gave  it  the  formula  C.,H.pO«,  and  considered  it 
a  tetrahydroxymethvlanthraquinone.  Tsohirch 
and  Heuberger  (Arch.  Pharm.  1902,  240,  611), 
however,  maide  analyses  from  which  they  con- 
cluded that  rhein  is  C^^Ufi^^  and  since  only  a 
diacetate  could  be  prepared,  they  assigned  to 
the  substance  the  constitution  of  a  methylene 
ether  of  a  tetrahydroxyanthraquinone.  In 
support  of  this  view  it  was  also  urged  that 
on  distillation  with  zinc-dust  rhein  yields 
anthracene.  Oesterle  and  Tisza  (Schweiz.  Woch. 
Chem.  Pharm.  1908,  46,  701)  carefully  purified 
rhein,  by  crystallisation  from  pyridine,  and 
sublimation  in  cathode  ray  vacuum,  and  support 
the  empirical  formula  of  Tschirch  and  Heuberger. 
Rhein  is  best  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of 
barbaloin  or  the  acetyl  derivative  of  barbaloin. 
Oesterle  (Schweiz.  Woch.  f.  Chem.  Pharm.  1903, 
50)  obtained  a  small  yield  by  oxidising  barbidoin 
with  chromic  acid  in  aqueous  solution,  but  when 
tetraacety]  barbaloin  is  oxidised  with  chromic 
acid  in  acetic  anhydride  solution,  a  60  p.c.  of 
diacetylrhein  is  easily  obtained,  and  rhein  is 
thus  shown  to  be  a  dihydroxvanthraquinone 
carboxylic  acid  (Robinson  and  Simonsen,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  96,  1085).  Rhein  crystallises  from 
pyridine  in  combination  with  a  molecule  of  the 
solvent  in  glistening  orange  needles.  These  fall 
to  a  powder,  at  130°,  and  the  pure  rhein  then 
melts  at  318°  (Tutin  and  aewer,{.c.).  Oesterle's 
purest  rhein  melted  at  321°~321  -6°.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  organic  solvents,  but  dissolvee 
readily  in  sodium  carbonate  solution.  It  dyes 
both  mordanted  and  unmordanted  wool  dear 
yellow  shades. 

Diacetate.  Various  melting-points  have  been 
assigned  to  this  substance  rangmg  from  236°  to 
258  .  The  Latter  value  is  probably  correct,  and 
was  obtained  by  Tutin  and  Clewer  (2.c.),  who 
prepared  this  derivative  by  heating  rhein  with 
a  large  excess  of  acetiic  anhydride  and  a  little 
camphor  sulphonic  acid.  After  concentration 
the  compound  separates  in  rosettes  of  pale 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  ^68°.  It  is  soluble  in 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  on  hydrolysis 
with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  yields  the  ester 
of  rhein. 

Dibenzoyl  rhein  (Tutin  and  Clewer,  l.c.) 
obtained  by  the  Schotten-Baumann  reaction, 
crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  brown 
prisms,  m.p.  262°. 

Rhein  methyl  ester  Ci4H-0,-(0H,)-C0,Me 
(Robinson  and  Simonsen,  fx.)  forms  deep 
orange  needles  by  crystallisation  from  methyl 
alcohol,  and  melts  at  174°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
sodium  carbonate  solution. 

Rhein  ethyl  ester  Ci4H,0,(0H,)-C0^Et  is 
obtained  by  esterifyins  either  rhein  or  duicetyl 
rhein  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Orange 
needles  from  alcohol,  m.p.  169°.  It  yields  a 
diacetate,  melting  at  170°,  which  is  quite  in- 
soluble in  cold  aqueous  potash. 

Dlmetlqrlrhetai  Ci4H^O,(OMe)2COOH  (Robin- 
son and  Simonsen,  l,cA  is  prepared  by  treating  an 
alkaline  solution  of  rhein  with  methyl  sulphate 
in  the  cold.  The  substance  was  isolated  by 
means  of  its  sparingly  soluble  potassium  salt. 
It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  light  brown 
needles,  and  melts  when  pure  at  283^-284°.  It 
dissolves  in  alkali  to  orange-yellow  solntions,  and 
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can  be  neither  acetylated  nor  benzoylated.  Its 
ethyl  ester  melts  at  186°-187**,  and  is  insolnble 
in  alkalis. 

Dimethyl  rhein  chloride  Ci.H,0,(0Me)2C0Cl 
is  produced  from  the  acid  dy  the  action  of 
thionyl  chloride.  It  is  or3rBtMlised  by  adding 
ligroin  to  its  solution  in  chloroform.  Canary- 
yellow  prisms  melting  at  190**  are  obtained.  On 
treatment  with  ammonia — 

Dimethyl  rhein  amide 

Ci,H,0.(OMe),CONH, 

is  obtained.  This  very  insoluble  substance  can 
be  oiystallised  from  a  large  quantity  of  ethyl 
acetate.  It  occurs  in  microscopic  hexagonal 
plates,  m.p.  287^  It  is  a  fact  of  great  impor- 
tance that  this  amide  undergoes  the  Hofmann 
reaction,  and  can  be  convert^  in  this  way  into 
an  aminodimethozyanthraquinone,  which,  after 
removal  of  the  amino  group  and  demethylation, 
yields  chrysazin.  Rhein  is  thus  chrysazin 
carboxylic  acid. 

Constitution  of  Chbysophanio  Acid, 

AliOXMODIN,  AND   RhXIN. 

The  relationship  of  cluyBophanic  add, 
aloemodin,  and  rhein  is  expressed  by  the  scheme, 
RCH„  RCH.OH,  RCOOH,  since  both  chiyso- 
phanic  and  aloemodin  yield  rhein  on  oxida- 
tion and  rhein  is  a  carboxylic  acid  (Robinson 
and  Simonsen,  2.c.).  Now  chrysopham'c  add  is 
derived  from  j3-methylanthracene  whilst  rhein 
can  be  degraded  to  chiysazin.  Accepting  the 
usual  1 : 8-confifiruration  for  chrysazin,  this 
leaves  two  possiole  formula  for  chrysophanio 
acid,  namely — 

OH  CO  OH 


OH  CO  OH 


'  and 


That  the  latter  (and  therefore  the  correspond- 
ins  formule  for  aloemodin  and  rhein)  must  be 
taken  as  correct  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
aloetio  add  {tee  above)  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid 
with  formation  of  2:4:  6-trinitro-m-hydroxy- 
benzoic  acid. 

Furthermore,  L^er  (C.  R.  1912,  164,  281) 
has  found  that  chr^ophanic  acid  on  fusion 
with  potash  yields  5-hydroxyisophthalic  add. 
All  possible  doubt  has  been  removed  by  the 
following : 

Synthesis  of  Chrysophanic  acid  (Eder  and 
Widmer,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1922,  6,  3). 
a-Nitrophthalic  anhydride  condenses  with  m- 
oresol  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  to 
3-nitro-o-2'-hydroxytoluoylbenzoic  acid. 


NO, 


OH 


NO, 


OH 


iMe 


This  is  reduced  to  the  corresponding  amino-acid 
by  means  of  ferrous  hydroxide  in  ammoniacal 
solution  and  then  converted  through  the  dlazo- 
derivative  into  3-hydroxy-o-2'-hydroxy-p-tolu- 
oylbenzoic  add.  The  latter  yields  chrysophanio 
add,  m.p.  193°-194^  identical  with  the  natural 
product,  on  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  boric 
and  sulphuric  adds  at  160*'-170^ 


OH  OH        OH  OH 

The  proof  is  conclusive  dnce  the  anthrarufin 
derivative  which  might  have  been  obtained  in 
this  synthesis  was  prepared  in  another  way. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  aloin  yields  a  pentose 
and  aloemodin  on  hydrolysis  and  the  latter  may 
be  oxidised  to  rhdn  or  reduced  to  chrysophanic 
acid  (Oesterle,  Arch.  Pharm.  1911,  249,  446)  it 
is  remarkable  that  Seel,  Kdber  and  Scharf 
(Ber.  1917,  60,  769)  should  be  able  to  isolate  a 
tetqihydroxymethylanthraquinone  by  oxida- 
tion of  aloin  with  Carols  acid.  This  substance 
melts  at  232''-234''  and  forms  a  tetraacetate, 
m.p.  198°-20r,and  tetrabenzoate,m.p.236*'-238^ 
It  seems  very  probable  that  this  compound  is  a 
hydroxyaloemodin  and  has  one  hydroxyl  in 
the  side-chain. 

Rubladln.  This  substance,  isolated  by 
Schunck  (PhiL  Trans.  1863,  72)  and  investi- 
gated  by  Schunck  and  Marohlewski  (T.  1893, 
63, 973  ;  1894, 66, 183)  is  obtained  as  a  gluconde 
from  madder  of  Dutch  origin  and  appears  to  be 
2:4-  dihydroxy  - 1  •  methylanthraquinone.  It 
crystaUises  from  benzene  in  yellow  needles, 
melting  at  290°,  and  forms  an  acetate  melting 
at  226*. 

Barrowcliff  and  Tutin  (T.  1907,  91,  1913) 
have  identified  a  constituent  of  Morinda  longi- 
flora  as  a  hydroxymethoxymethylanthraquinone 
which  on  complete  methylation  yields  1 : 3- 
dimethoxy-2-methylanthraquinone.  The  latter 
crystallises  in  golden  needles  melting  at  181°. 
On  the  other  hand,  Simonsen  (T.  1920, 117,  661) 
points  out  that  this  constituent  is  the  mono- 
methyl  ether  of  rubiadin  and  may  be  hydrolysed 
to  rubiadin  (m.p.  290° ;  acetate,  m.p.  226°)  by 
heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  sealed  tube  at  140°-160°. 

Morlndone  {see  Mobinda  gitbifolia)  is  atri- 
hydroxymethylanthraquinone,  considered  by 
Simonsen  (T.  1918,  113,  766)  to  be  a  hydroxy- 
jS-methylchrysazin  (I)  or  a  hydroxy-/S-methyl- 
anthrarufin  (II),  but  the  grounds  for  rejecting 
one  of  the  formula  (III)  or  (IV)  which  are 
hydroxychrysophanic  adds  are  not  very 
convincing. 

OH  OH 


II 


Mei 


^OH 


OH  OH 

III 
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.  Obtained  by  heating  phthalio  anhydride  with 
toluene  in  preaenoe  of  aluminium  chloride, 
steam-distilling  to  remove  excess  of  toluene, 
adding  sodium  carbonate,  filtering  and  pre- 
cipitating the  2 -|>-toluoyl- benzoic  acid  bv 
acid,  redissolving  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
heating  and  pouring  into  water  when  2-methyl- 
anthraqninone  is  precipitated.  Pale  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  Ill**,  Soluble  in  acetic  acid  or 
benzene. 

METHYLARBUTIN  v,  Glucosides. 

METHYLASPIRIK  v.  Stnthxtio  dbxjos. 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT  v.  Alcohol. 

METHYLAURIN     v.    Tbiphbntlicbthanb 

COLOUBINO  MATTBII& 

a-METHYLBUTYRIC    ACID    v.     Valeric 

ACIDS. 

METHYLDIBUTYLACETIC  ACID  v.  Hsnde- 

CATOIC  ACIDS. 

HETHYLDIETHYLACETIC  ACID  v.   Hep- 

TOIC  ACIDS. 

METHYLDIPHENYLAHINE  v.    Diphenyl- 

AMOVE. 

METHYLENE  BLUE 

S^'/v  ^N(CH,),C1 


'^-"OCO 


A  colouring  matter  first  obtained  by  Caro  in 
1876  by  the  oxidation  of  dimethyl-p-phenylene- 
diamine  In  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
By  treating  p-phenylenediamine  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  oxidising  agents,  or  by 
leating  it  with  sulphur  and  subsequently 
oxidising,  Lauth  obtained  a  violet  basic  colouring 
matter  containing  sulphur,  known  as  *  Lauth*s 
violet '  or  thionine. 

S\/v^NH,a 


h( 


™-a:a 


both    these    lubBtancea    vere    deriTed    from 
thiodiphenylamine 


k/NNflAy 


The  comparatively  small  yield  of  the  colouring 
matter  (15-20  p.o.  of  the  c-phenvlenediamine 
taken),  together  with  the  mmculties  attending 
the  preparation  of  the  materials  required,  pre- 
vented its  manufacture  on  the  large  scale. 
Lauth*s  reaction,  however,  became  of  industrial 
importance  through  Caro's  discovery  of  the 
method  of  manufacture  of  nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline  whereby  it  was  readily  possible  to 
obtain  dimethyl-p-phenylenedianune.  This 
compound*  when  treated  by  Lauth*s  reaction, 
save  rise  to  a  methylated  liauth's  violet,  which 
differed  from  the  parent  substance  in  being  of  a 
pure  blue  colour,  and  also  in  being  more  easily 
obtained  and  in  much  larger  quantity.  The 
new  colouring  matter  came  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  Methylene  blue,^  Its  con- 
stitution, together  with  its  relation  to  Lauth's 
violet  (thionme)  was  first  established  by  Bemth- 
sen  (Annalen,  1885,  230,  73).    He  showed  that 

*■  Methylene  blue  appears  on  the  market  under  tbls 
name  and  abo  with  the  following  marks :  2B  (Badlscbe 
Oo.);  8B  powder  extra  (Berlin  Co.);  BG  cone,  sine  salt 
(Ter  Meer);  4B£  (Poirrier).  It  is  manufactured  in 
England  by  British  Dyes,  Ltd.,  and  L.  B.  HoUiday  and 
Co..  Huddersfleld,  by  Glaus  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester, 
and  by  several  firms  In  America. 


from  which  b^  nitration,  reduction,  and  subse- 
quent oxidation,  Lauth*s  violet  could  be  ob- 
tained, methylene  blue  being  the  tetramethyl 
derivative. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  methylene 
blue  formerly  adopted  by  the  Badische  Anilin 
und  Soda-fabrik  (Eng.  Pat.  3761, 1887  ;  D.  B.  P. 
1886  ;  U.S.  Pat.  204796  ;  c/.  also  Eng.  Pat.  4048, 
1882  ;  D.  R.  P.  24126  ;  Miihlhauser,  Dingl.  poly. 
J.  1886,  262,  371)  consists  in  reducing  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  NO-CeH4-H(CH8)„  made  by 
the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  on  dimethylaniline 
by  means  of  zinc  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
the  dimethyl  p-phenylenediamine  so  obtained 
is  treated  in  dilute  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted 
hvdrogen  and  some  oxidising  agent  {e.g.  ferric 
chloride) 
2C,H„N,+HjS+30+2HCl 

=C„H„N,SCl+NH,a-f3H20 
By  the  gradual  addition  of  the  ferric  chloride 
the  liquid  becomes  deep  blue,  and  the  resulting 
colouring  matter  is  'salted  out'  by  adding 
common  salt  and  zinc  chloride,  and  purified  by 
re-solution  in  water  and  *  re-saltlng  out.*  This 
double  salt,  which  constitutes  the^  methylede 
blue  of  commerce,  crystallises  in  copper-coloured 
crystds,  readily  soluble  in  pure  water,  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  solution  of  dnc  chloride.      * 

T^ramethyldiaminodiphenylamine  when 
oxidised  in  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
yields  only  traces  of  methylene  blue.  Similarly 
in  the  'simultaneous  oxidation  of  dimethyl- 
p-phenylenediamine  and  dimethylaniline  in  pre- 
sence of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  dimethyl- 
aniline enters  but  aliffhtly  into  the  reaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tetramethyldiamino- 
diphenylamine,  or  the  mixture  of  dimethyl- 
p-phenylenediamine  and  dimethvlaniline,  is 
oxidised  in  presence  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  a 
peculiar  sulphoacid  results,  which  on  boiling 
with  acids  decomposes  into  sulphur  dioxide  and 
leuco-methylene  hhte.  By  the  oxidation  of  this 
body  methylene  blue  is  readily  obtained  (Ulrich, 
Eng.  Pat.  43,  1886 ;  D.  R.  PP.  38673,  39757). 
According  to  D.  R.  P.  38673  a  mixture  of  the 
neutral  salts  of  aminodimethylaniline  and 
dimethylaniline  is  oxidised  in  presence  of  the 
thiosulphate  ;  in  No.  39767,  a  solution  of  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  is  heated  with 
dimethylaniline  and  sodium  thiosulphate. 

The  process  by  which  methylene  blue  is  now 
manufactured  (Eng.  Pat.  10314,  1888;  8221, 
1893  ;  D.  R.  PP.  46839,  46086,  47374.  See  also 
Fr.  Pat.  122720,  173137,  181827 ;  U.S.  Pat. 
270311,  363592,  366639,  366640,  384480)  is  as 
follows :  p-aminodimethylaniline  (dimethyl-p- 
phenylene-diamine)  is  mixed  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate and  the  mixture  oxidised  by  potas- 
sium diohromate  to  the  thiosulphonic  acid,  thus — 


(CH,).n/\ 


-(CH,)^|^-BO,H 
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Dimethylaniline  is  added  and  the  indamine  is 
formed  by  oxidation  with  dichromate 


SO,    — 


NCCH,)^ 


4-2H,0 


The  indamine  is  now  boiled  with  dilute  acid 
or  zino  chloride  solution  whereby  the  colouring 
matter  is  formed 

SO, 


'•"OCO 


.N(CH,), 


+Ha+o 


,N(CH,),C1 


+H,S04 


A  solution  of  p-aminodimethylaniline  hydro- 
chloride (about  260  litres),  prepwned  by  convert- 
ing 6  kilos,  of  dimethylaniline  into  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  and  reducing  this 
with  zinc-dust,  is  neutralised  at  18**-20®  with 
sodium  hydroidde  solution  until  a  faint  turbidity 
is  produced.  16  kilos,  of  aluminium  sulphate 
are.  now  added,  the  mixture  stirred  for  half  an 
hour  and  then  a  concentrated  solution  of 
13  kilos,  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  quickly 
poured  in,  followed  at  once  oy  a  soMtion  of 
4*8  kilos,  of  potassium  dichromate  in  75  litres 
of  water.  In  order  to  complete  the  formation 
of  the  thiosulphonic  acid  the  mixture  is  stirred 
for  an  hour.  The  whole  is  diluted  to  600  litres 
and  6  kilos,  of  dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  are 
added.  For  the  preparation  of  the  indamine  a 
saturated  solution  of  14  kilos,  of  potassium 
dichromate  is  now  run  in  quickly  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  10°-12°,  the  whole  being  well  stirred, 
75  kilos,  of  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  (sp.  gr.  1'53) 
added  and  the  mixture  heated  for  half  an  hour 
to  100®.  On  cooling  the  precipitated  methylene 
blue  is  filtered  off  and  purified  by  redissolving 
and  precipitating  with  zinc  chloride.  (The 
amount  of  potassium  dichromate  ^added  in  the  j 
last  operation  is  sufficient  both  to  form ,  the  j 
indamme  and  to  oxidise  the  leuco -methylene  I 
blue  produced.)  I 

By    using    methylethylaniUne    instead    of  i 
dimethylaniline    a    much    greener    dyestuff   is 
obtained  {Methylene  blue,  M.E,  Cain,  7th  Int. 
Cong.  App.  Chem.  London,  1909,  sect.  iv.  B, 
96). 

(For  the  preparation  of  methylene  blue  on 
the  laboratory  scale,  eee  Cain  and  Thoipe, 
Synthetic  Dyestuffs,  4th  ed.,  1918,  289  ;  Mohfau 
and  Bucherer,  Farbenchemisches  Praktikum, 
1908,  262.) 

Methylene  blue  may  be  estimated  by 
titrating  a  boiling  solution  with  titanous  chloride 
in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  (Knecht,  J.  Soc. 
Dyers  and  Colourists,  1905,  21,  9). 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  methyl- 
ene blue  with  a  green  colour.    By  reducing  agents 


it  is  readily  transformed  into  its  leuco  ba«e, 
tetramethyldiaminothiodiphenylamine 

(CH.),n/\--'S\/\n(CH.). 

This  substance  forms  yellow  needles,  melting 
at  186''  (Landauer  and  WeU,  Ber.  1910,  43, 198) ; 
it  rapidly  oxidises  on  exposure  to  moist  air, 
and  is  transformed  into  methylene  blue. 

Methylene  blue  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Victoria  blue,  the  only  basic  blue  colouring 
matter  which  has  any  technical  importance, 
and  it  is  preferable  to  Victoria  blue  on  account 
of  its  greater  fastness  to  light.  It  resists  the 
action  of  neutral  soaps  and  dilute  solutions  of 
chloride  of  lime.  It  is  largely  used  in  cotton- 
yam  dyeing  and  in  calico-printing  with  tannin, 
or  with  tam^n  and  tartar  emetic  mordants.  It 
gives  a  greenish-blue  inclining  to  indigo,  and  is  . 
frequently  shaded  with  methyl  violet,  malachite 
green,  and  other  basic  colouring  matters.  It 
has  no  special  appUcations  in  silk  or  wool 
dyeing.  For  pure  blue  cotton  is  mordanted 
with  aluminium  acetate,  aged,  passed  through  a 
chalk  bath,  well  washed,  passed  through  a 
weak  tannin  bath  and  dyed  at  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature.  The  colour  is  added  in 
small  portions  to  the  dye-bath,  which  should  not 
be  warmer  than  20^-26°  at  the  beginning,  and 
after  some  colour  has  been  taken  up  it  should 
be  heated  very  gradually  to  70®-80%  or  higher 
if  required;  a  small  amount  of  acetic  acid  in 
the  dye-bath  acts  favourably  for  level  dyeing. 
For  very  dark  indigo  shades  cotton,  mordanted 
with  tannin  and  antimony,  may  be  passed 
through  a  weak  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  iron ; 
or  a  bath  of  pyrolignite  of  iron  (6°  Tw.)  may  be 
substituted  for  tartar  emetic ;  after  the  treat- 
ment with  iron  liquor  the  cotton  should  be  passed 
through  weak  lime  water  and  finally  well 
wash^  before  dyeing  (Knecht,  Rawson  and 
Loewenthal,  A  Manuiu  of  Dyeing,  2nd  ed.,  1910, 
484).  For  method  of  detection  on  dyed  fabrics, 
V,  vol.  ii.  p.  592. 

Methylene  blue  is  of  considerable  value  as  a 
staining  material  in  bacteriological  and  histo- 
logical research ;  v.  Ehrlich,  Centralb.  Medic. 
Wissensch.  1886 ;  Dresser,  Zeitsch.  Biol.  1885, 
41  ;  A.  B.  Lee,  The  Miorotomist's  Vade-Mecum  ; 
J.  W,  H.  Eyre,  The  Elements  of  Bacteriological 
Technique.  J.  G.  C. 

METHYLENE  GREEN.  A  substance  ob- 
tained  by  treating  methylene  blue  with  nitrous 
acid,  or  with  nitric  acid  in  sulphuric  or  acetio 
acid  solution.  It  is  a  mono-nitro  derivative  of 
methylene  blue.  The  leuco  compound  forms 
brown  needles  melting  at  146**-147®.  It  is 
applied  to  cotton  in  the  same  way  as  methylene 
blue,  and  gives  a  full  bluish-green  shade. 

Literature.— ^ng.  Pat.  8992,  1886  ;  D.  R.  P. 
38979 ;  Fr.  Pat.  177331 ;  Ber.  1906,  39,  1020  ; 
Z.  Farben.  Ind.  1906,  5,  286;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1907,  [u.]  76,  401 ;  Ber.  1910,  43, 198. 

J.  C.  C. 

METHYLENE  VIOLET  v.   Safranines,   art. 

AZIKES.  

METHYLETHYL  ACETIC  ACID  v.  Valebio 

AOIDS^ 

METHYLETHYLALLOXAN  v.  Alloxan. 
METHYLETHYLBENZENE  t;.  CuiOEirxs. 
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METHYLGLUCOSIDE  v.  Cabbohydratbs. 
METHYLGLYOXAL  t;.  Kxtonbs. 
METHYL6RANAT0NINE  v,  Kxtonbs. 
METHYL  GREEN  v.  Tbifhikyl  vxthaitb 

COLOtnUKQ  MATTEBfl. 

HETHYLHEXYL   ACETIC  ACID.    Nonoio 

ACID  (g.y.). 

METHYLHYDROXYBENZENE   v,    PHXiroL 

Ain>  ITS  HOMOLOGUXS. 

METHYLIKPENE  v.  Indsnx. 
METHYLINDOLES  v.  Indoles. 
METHYLmoPROPYLACETIC  acid  v.  Cap- 

ROIO  AdDS. 

METHYLuK>PROPYLPROPIONIC    ACID    v, 

Heptoio  aoids. 

METHYLMALIC  ACID  v.  Mauo  acid. 

METHYLNAPHTHALENES,  THEIR  HOMO- 
L06UES  and  DERIVATIVES,  a-  and  )8-methyl- 
naphthaienes  occur  in  creoaote  oil  (Sohulze,  Ber. 
1884, 17,  842, 1527),  and,  together  with  naphtha- 
lene and  di-,  tri-,  and  tetramethylnaphthalene, 
in  crude  petroleum  or  zveiphtha  (Tammann, 
D.  R.  P.  96570,  1897).  The  separation  of  these 
Bubstances  from  their  homologues  is  effected 
either  by  fractional  sulphonation  or  by  distilla- 
Uon,  and  their  purification  by  means  of  picric 
acid  (Tammann,  Lc. ;  Wicheihaus,  Ber.  1891, 
24,  3918 ;  Wendt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1892,  [iL]  46, 
319).  The  pure  methymaphthalenes  were  placed 
on  the  market  in  1912  (G^s.  f.  Teerverwertung, 
m.b.  H.  Duisbutg-Mdderich).  a-Meihylnapk- 
tiiaUnt^  colourless  oil,  b.p.  237'*-241^  or  117°- 
120°  under  12-13  mm.,  forms  a  picrate^  orange- 
jrellowneedles,  m.p.  141°-142°  (N.B.  usually  given 
in  the  literature  as  116^-117°  from  Ciamician, 
Ber.  1878, 11,  272,  whose  compound  was  actually 
the  piorate  of  )8-methylnaphthalene).  Sulphona- 
tion yields  two  isomeric  stUphpnic  acids,  separ- 
able by  means  of  their  barium  salts  (Wendt,  /.c). 
Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Scherler  (Ber.  1891, 
24,  3932)  the  nitration  of  a-methylnaphthalene 
in  the  cold  results  in  the  formation  of  a-methylA- 
niironaphthtdenet  yellow  needles,  m.p.  71°-72°, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  liquid  products, 
b.p.  173°- 179°  under  18  mm.,  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  separated  (Lesser  and  Glaser, 
Annalen,  1913,  402,  1).  Further  nitration  does 
not  yield  a  dinitro-derivative,  but  a  triniijro- 
deriYatiTe,  straw-yellow  needles,'  m.p.  180° -181° 
(Una.).  ^Methyl-a-naphthylamine,  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  61°-52°,  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  the  corresponding  nitro-derivative,  forms  an 
oedyMeriTative,  needles,  m.p.  166°-167°,  a 
6efi2oy^derivative,  needles,  m.p.  238°-239°,  and 
condenses  normally  with  chlorodinitrobenzene 
to  form  the  dinUrophenyl-denv&Uve,  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  176°-177°,  with  picryl  chloride  to 
form  the  trinitrophenyl'deiiv&tiye,  scarlet-red ! 
prisms,  m.p.  237°-238°,  and  with  phthalic  anhv-  . 
dride  to  fonn  ^•methyl-a-naphthylphthalitnuU,  ' 
colourless  needles,  m.p.  233°-234°  {ibid.).  The 
reduction  of  monoazo-derivatives  of  4-methyl-a-  i 
naphthylamine  yields  ^-methyl'l :  2-naphihylene  ' 
diamine,  colourless  needles,  m.p.  91°-92°,  i 
together  with  dimethyldinaphthazine,  golden- 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  305°-^06° ;  the  former 
compound  condenses  with  phenanthraquinone  ' 
to  form  the  oztne,  vellow  needles,  m.p.  341°-342°  i 
{ibid.}.  The  aso  dyes  prepared  from  aminome- 
thylnaphthalenee  (Akt-Q.,  P.  R.  P.  15647  ;  Eng.  I 
Pat.  750,  1881)  have  no  technical  value.  1-  , 
Meikyl'fi-naphihylaminef     needles,    m.p.    51°, 


obtained  by  heating  1-] 
'  calcium  chloride  ammonia  for 


-naphthol  with 
hours  at  270°, 
I  forms  an  a^y^deri▼atiy6,  needles,  m.p.  189° 
(Fries  and  Hubner,  Ber.  1906,  39,  435). 

2-Iodo-l-methylnap?Uhalene,  pearly  leaflets, 
m.p.  51*5°,  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
amine  by  the  diazo-reaction,  is  converted  into 
V;  i'dimethyl'2:2''dinaphihyl,  colourless  needles, 
m.p.  230°,  by  heating  with  finely  divided  copper 
at  220°-260*(SchollandTrit8ch,  Monatsh.  1918, 
39,  231).  By  the  action  of  phthalic  anhydride 
and  aluminium  chloride  on  a-methylnaphthalene, 
i'-mcihyUa-naphthoyl-bemoic  acid,  m.p.  167°- 
169°,  is  formed  which,  when  reduced  with  zinc 
and  •acetic  acid,  yields  the  lactone  of  cthhydroxy- 
<o-4'-meihyl-a-naphihyl-o-toluic  acid,  m.p.  163  - 
164°,  but  when  feauced  with  zinc-dust  and 
sodium  hydroxide,  yields  ct>-4''methyl-a'napJUhyU 
O'tduie  acid,  m.p.  183°-184°;  the  ammonium 
salt  of  the  latter  compound  on  heating  with 
sulphuric  acid  condenses  to  b-methyl'l :  2- 
benzanihraquinoTie,  yellow  needles,  m.p.  176°- 
177°,  and  this  undergoes  oxidation  and  condensa- 
tion when  heated  with  alkali,  with  fonnation 
of  1:2:1':  2''dibemanihraflavone,  orange-red 
civstals,  which  dyes  cotton  yellow  from  an 
alkaline  hydrosulphite  vat  (SonoU  and  Tritsch, 
Monatsh.  1911,  32,  997).  l-Methyl-jS-naphthvi 
amine,  its  acetyl-  or  phthaloyl-denvatives  do 
not  condense  with  phthalic  anhydride  (Scholl 
and  Tritsch,  Monatsh.  1912,  33,  307).  Diazoti- 
sation  of  4-methyl-a-naphthylamine  followed 
by  the  usual  treatment  yields  ii-meihyl-a- 
naphthol,  colourless  needles,  m.p.  *  84°-85°, 
wMch  forms  a  benzoy^derivative,  large  prisms, 
m.p.  81°-82°  (Lesser  and  Glaser,  ^c).  Reduc- 
tion  of  dinaphtholmethane  with  zinc-dust  and 
sodium  hydroxide  gives  a  90  p.c  yield  of 
1-methyl'p-naphthol,  white  needles,  m.p.  112°, 
which  forms  a  &e?izoy2-derivative,  needles,  m.p. 
]  17  °;  ethyl  ether,  plates,  m.p.  52°  (Meister, 
Lucius  and  Briining,  D.  R.  P.  161450,  1904) ; 
methyl  ether,  plates,  m.p.  39° ;  acetyl-denYVtire, 
prisms,  m.p.  66° ;  G-bromo-l-methyl-P-naphthol, 
needles,  m.p.  129° ;  3 :  G-dibromo-l'mAhyl'P' 
napJUhol,  needles,  m.p.  180°  (Fries  and  Hubner, 
{.c).  l-Methyl-)8-naphthol  does  not  couple 
with  diazo-compounds.  Nitrous  acid  converts 
l-meth^l-i9-naphthol  into  1 :  2'methylnaphtha' 
quijionttrole,  colourless  needles,  m.p.  60°,  which, 
when  heated  with  acetic  acid  and  ether,  yields 
1 :  2-methylnaphiha-ip'quinol,  colourless  plates, 
m.p.  89° ;  6-bromo-l :  2-methylnaphthaquino- 
n»<fo2e, needles,  m.p.  99°  (decomp.T;  6-&n>mo-l :  2- 
methylnaphtha-ip-quinol,  yellow  plates,  m.p.  84° ; 
6-bromo  -  3  -  nitro-l :  2'meihylnaphtha  -  ^  •  quinol, 
golden-yellow  plates,  m.p.  155°,  is  reduced  by 
sulphurous  acid  to  Q-bromo-Z-nitro-l-methyl-p' 
naphthol,  orange-red  needles,  m.p.  163°,  but 
reduction  with  zinc- dust  and  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  6-6f omo-3-flm»no- 1  -methyl-B-naphthol, 
colourless  needles,  m.p.  163°,  which  forms  a 
fiMmoac€/yZ-derivative,  needles,  m.p.  183°,  and  a 
diaceiyl-denvAtive,  needles,  m.p.  240°  {ibid.). 
By  the  use,  alternately,  of  chlorine,  sodium 
acetate  and  acetic  acid,  l-methyl-j3-naphthol  is 
converted  into  1:3:  4:'lrichloro-2'ketO'l'methyl- 
telrahydronapJUhalene,  m.D.  78° ;  1 :  Z-dichlorO' 
2-ketO'l-methyldihydronapnthalene,  oil ;  1:3:3: 
4  -  tetracMoro  •  2  -  keto  -1  'methyUetrahydronaf^tha- 
lene,  m.p.  124°-125°  ;  1 : 3 :  UriclUorO'2'ketO'l' 
methyldihydronaphthalene,  m.p.  85°,  and  1:3:3: 
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4 :  4i'P€ntachhr0'2  -  keto-l  •  mdhylktrahydronapK' 
thtUenef  m.p.  105^  (Friee  and  Uempelmann,  Ber. 
1008,  41, 2614).  The  redaction  of  1 :  3-diohloro- 
2-keto-l-methyldihydronaphthalene  with  stan- 
nous ohloride  yields  Z-chloro-1-meihyl-P-napJUhol, 
needles  or  scales,  m.p.  60^  1:3: 4-trichloro- 
2-keto-l  •methyldihydronaphtiialene  similarly 
yields  3  :  i-dichloro-l'methyl-p-fiaphthol,  needles, 
m.p.  132®  {ibid.)»  When  chlorine  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  l-methyl-/3-naphthol  in  slightly 
dilated  acetio  acid  at  0°,  l'Chhro-2-keto-l' 
methyl-P-naphihol  is  ultimately  obtained  as  a 
oolourless  oil  {ibid,),  which,  when  saturated 
with  chlorine  and  heated  in  a  closed  yeesel  on 
the  water-bath  for  5  hours,  is  converted  into 
'k-chhrO'l'tnMyl-B'naphihol,  white  needles,  m.p. 
101''  (Fries,  Ber.  1921,  64,  2925).  Treatment  of 
6-bromo-l :  2-methyl-naphtha-^-quinol  with 
acetyl  chloride,  followed  by  saponification, 
yields  l-tneihyl''i'<ihloro-6'broniO'p-naphiholf 

white  needles,  m.p.  179*"  {ibid,).  Dehudro-l- 
tnethyUp-naphthol,  yellow  prisms,  m.p.  133^"-134^ 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  I*methyl-J3- 
naphthol  with  alkaline  ferricyanide  (Pummerer 
and  Gherbaliez,  Ber.  1914,  47,  2967)  or  with 
nitrous  acid  (Fries  and  Hiibner,  2.c.). 

B-Meihylnaphthalene,  monoolinio  prisms, 
m.p.  32-6°,  b.p.  240*»-242*»  (Fock,  Ber.  1894,  27, 
1247 ),  forms  a  picrcUe,  needles,  m.p.  1 15®  (Sohuke, 
Lc, ).  Sulphonation  yields  two  isomeric  itUphonic 
aciia  separable  by  means  of  their  barium  salte 
(Wendt,  2.C.),  and  nitration  yields  l-nitro-fi- 
nuthylnafhthaienet  m.p.  81°,  b.p.  186®-186® 
under  18  mm.,  whion  forms  a  manobromO' 
derivatiTe,  needles,  m.p.  94®  (Sohulze,  Le. ; 
Lesser  and  Aez^l,  Annalen,  1918,  402,  30).  The 
reduction  of  l-nUro-p-metkylnanhthalene  with 
acid  stannous  chloride  yields  4<hlorO'2'methyl'a- 
naphthvlamine,  colourless  needles,  m.p.  66®; 
ocs^yZ-deriYative,  needles,  m.p.  206®;  benwyl- 
derivative,  needles,  m.p.  236®-237® ;  the  chlori- 
nated base  condenses  with  phthalic  anhydride 
to  form  ^'Chloro-2'meihyl'a-naphthylphihi(dimidet 
oolourless  needles,  m.p.  171®,  but  it  reaote 
additively  with  chlorodmitrobenzene  and  picryl 
chloride  forming  red  needles,  m.p.  78®,  and 
brownish-red  needles,  m.p.  119®,  respectively 
(Lesser  and  Aez^l,  Ix.).  The  reduction  of  1- 
nitro-)9-methylnaphthalene  with  iron  and  acetic 
acid  yields  2'fneinyl-a-naphihylamine,  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  32®;  oeelyZ-derivative,  needles, 
m.p.  188® ;  &ensoy2-derivative,  plates,  m.p.  180® ; 
the  base  condenses  with  phthalic  anhydride  to 
form  2'meihyl'a'naphthylphihalimide,  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  233®-234®,  but  it  i«acts  additively 
with  chlorodinitrobenzene  and  picryl  chloride 
forming  red  needles,  m.p.  93®-94®,  and  brownish* 
red  needles,  m.p.  129®-130®,  respectively  {ibid,). 
Reduction  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  1-nitro-p- 
methylnaphthalene  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  does  not  give  Uie  chloro-derivative  but 
2-methyl-a-naphthylamine,  which  on  chlorina- 
tion  yields  a  /elrocAiofY^-derivative  of  2'methyl- 
tetrahydro-a-naphihaquinone,  colourless  prismatic 
crystels,  m.p.  1 18® ;  on  reduction  the  latter  yields 
^•ehhro-2-methyl-a'naphihol,  colourless  needles, 
m.p.  104*6® ;  ocelyZ-derivative,  needles,  m.p. 
87^;  2'meihyl'a-naphthaquinane,  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  104® ;  4 :  A'^diamino-S :  ^'-dimeihyldinaphihyl, 
oolourless  prisms,  m.p.  213®  (Fries  and  Lohmann, 
Ber.  1921,  54,  2912).  2-Melhyl-a'naphtM, 
oolourless  needles,  m.p  61®,  is  obtained  from  the 


corresponding  amine  by  the  diazo-reaotion,  the 
decomposition  being  effected  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  4 :  ^'-dihydrwey-^  :  3'- 
dimethyl-i :  V-dinaphihyl,  large  plates,  m,p. 
235®  (decomp.),  is  fbrmed  as  a  by-product ;  the 
latter  compound  forms  a  dtocet^^derivative, 
plates,  m.p.  235®-236®,  and  readily  oxidises,  as 
also  does  2-methyl-a-naphthol,  to  2 :  2'-dimeihyl' 
1 :  V-dinaphthone,  metallic  needles  with  a  green 
reflex  and  carmine-red  streak,  decomp.  about 
250®  (Lesser  and  Aez^l,  I.e.). 

Naphthylalkyl  ketones  are  converted  quanti- 
tatively into  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons 
by  direct  hydrogenation  at  180®  in  the  presence 
of  nickel  (Darzens  and  Rost,  Compt.  rend.  1908, 
146,  933),  thus  a-  and  j8-ethylnaphthalenes  from 
the  corresponding  acetylnaphthalenes,  and  a- 
and  ^•isobutylnaphthalenes  from  the  corre- 
spondmg  isobutyrylnaphthalenes. 

a-EwylnaphUudenef  does  not  set  at  —18®, 
*b.p.  100®  under  2-3  mm.  {ibid,),  forms  a  picralep 
yellow  needles,  m.p,  98®  (Gamelutti,  Ber.  1880, 
13,  1672),  and  a  monoetdphonie  acid  (Fittig  and 
Remsen,  Annalen,  1870,  166, 118). 

B'Ethiflnaphthalem,  crystallises  at  -18®, 
b.p.  260<-261®  (Marchetti,  Gazz.  11,  265,  439 ; 
Brunei,  Ber.  1884,  17,  1179),  forms  a  picrate, 
golden-yellow  needles,  m.p.  69®  (Brunei),  71® 
(Marchetti),  and  a  monoivlphonie  iicid  {ibid.). 

a-iso-Butylnaphthalene^  mobile  liquid  with 
an  odour  of  petroleum,  b.p.  136®-138®  under 
11  mm.  (Darzens  and  Rost,  7.6.). 

B'iso '  Butylnaphthalene,  mobile  liquid  with 
a  taint  odour,  b.p.  112®-113®  under  6  mm. 
{ibid.). 

I'AUyl-B-naphihol,  obtained  by  heating 
/9-naphthoI  allyl  ether  at  210®  until  soluble  in 
dilute  sodium  hydroxide,  forms  colourless  prisms, 
m.p.  66®,  b.p.  177®-178®  under  12  mm. ;  6en2oa<e, 
colourless  crystals,  m.p.  66®  (daisen,  D.  R.  P. 
268099, 1912 ;  Ber.  1912, 46,  3167 ;  CUisen  and 
Eisleb,  Annalen,  1913,  401,  61).- 

2'AUyl'a'naplUhol,  is  not  formed  so  readily 
as  ito  isomeride,  oil,  b.p.  171®  under  12  mm. ; 
p^nilrobenzoaU,  needles,  m.p.  99®  {ibid,).  The 
reaction  by  which  these  derivatives  of  allyl- 
naphthalene  are  formed  is  not  applicable  to 
other  ethers. 

Dlmetliylnrnphthaltnes. 

1  :  ^'Dimdkfflnaphihalene,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  and  sodium  on  1 : 4-dibro- 
monaphthalene  (Mono,  Ber.  1880, 13, 1617),  does 
not  set  at  -18®,  b.p.  262®-264®  under  761  mm., 
forms  a  picrate,  orange  needles,  m.p.  139®  (Gio- 
vannozzi,  Gazz.  12, 147)  or  141®  (Cannizzaro  and 
Andreocci,  Gazz.  26,  19),  and  a  monosvlphonic 
acid  (Giovannozzi).  Physical  methods  for  the 
separation  of  the  dimethylnaphthalenes  in  the 
heayy-oU  fraction  of  coal  ter,  b.p.  160®-266®, 
are  inapplicable,  but  the  sulphonation  method 
under  varying  conditions  leads  to  the  isola- 
tion of  1:6-,  2 :  6-,  and  2 :  7-dimethylnaph- 
thalenes. 

1  :  fi'Dimethylnaphihalene.  The  crude  oil, 
purified  by  alternate  fractionation  and  agitation 
with  small  quantities  of  cold  sulphuric  acid,  is 
stirred  with  60  p.c.  of  ite  weight  of  98  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid  for  8-10  hours  at  40®.  The^ 
pasi^  mass  of  sulphonio  adds  which  separates^ 
IS  mixed  with  a  littie  water  when  a  solid 
sulphonic  acid  is  deposited.  The  latter  is 
oiystallised  from  33  p.c.  sulphuric  add  and 
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hvdrolysed  bv  steam  at  130''-140'*  to  1 : 6- 
difueihylnaplUhialene,  b.p.  262''-263%  whioh  forms 
A  pieraU,  orange-red  needles,  m.p.  114°  ;  1:6- 
d%methylnaphthalene-4'€fdph(mie  acid  forma  a 
sodium  saUf  bundles  of  needles,  1H,0,  and  an 
amide,  prismatic  crystals,  m.p.  186^;  alkaline 
fusion  of  the  solpbonio  acid  yields  4 : 1 -dimethyl- 
a-naphthol,  needles,  m.p.  82**;  2 :  &-dimeihyl-a- 
naphthaquiftone,  pungent  smelling  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  05"*  (Weiasgerber  and  Kniber,  Ber.  1919, 
62,  346). 

2  :  d'DimeihylnapMJialene.  When  sulphona- 
tion  is  effected  at  136*'-140''  and  the  product 
poured  on  to  ice,  a  much  less  soluble  sulphonic 
acid  separates  and  is  crystallised  from  20  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid.  Hydrolysis  yields  2  :  6-dimewyl- 
naph$hakne,  m.p.  110^-lll^  b.p.  261*»-262^ 
which  forms  a  picrcUe,  orange-yellow  needles, 
m.p.  142''-143''  {ibid. ;  Baeyer  and  Villifer,  Ber. 
1890,  32, 2443).  Sulphonation  in  the  cold  yields 
the  freely  soluble  2 : 6-dimelhylnaphihalene-S- 
sulphonic  acid,  flat  needles  and  taolets;  sul- 
fhanie  chloride,  prisms,  m.p.  106^-107^ ;  amide, 
leaflets,  m«p.  207**;  alkaline  fusion  yields 
^il^imelhyi-a-na^hihcl,  needles,  mj>.  lOd""- 
106''  (Weiasgerber  and  Kruber,  {.c).  Sulphona- 
tion at  136''-140''  yields  2 :  ^-dimeihytnaphmdene 
1 -sulphonic  acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  heating 
the  isomeride  with  78  p.o.  sulphuric  add  at 
136''-140'' ;  sodium  salt,  gliatening  plates,  6Hf  0  ; 
amide,  needles,  m.p.  266^-266^ ;  alkaline  fusion 
yields  Zil^metkifi'^-napihihcl,  needles,  m.p. 
173''-174''  ;  2 :  ^-dimdhyl'a'naphihaquvMme, 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  136''-137'' ;  3 :  l-dimethyl- 
B-naphthaquinone,  ruby-red  needles,  m.p.  161**- 
162*  (ibid.). 

2 :  l-Dimethylnaphthalene.  After  1 :  6-dime- 
ihylnaphthalene  sidphonic  add  has  been  re- 
moTed  from  the  cold  sulphonation  mixture,  the 
liquid  sulphonic  adds  are  heated  to  160°-160^ 
for  a  few  hours  and  hydrolysed.  The  mixture 
of  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  formed  may  be 
sufficiently  rich  in  the  2 1  6-isomeride  to  allow 
it  to  be  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation, 
but,  if  not,  it  is  sulphonated  at  136''-140°  and 
the  solid  2 : 6-dimethylnaphthal6ne  sulphonic 
acid  removed.  The  residue  is  hydrolysed,  the 
hydrocarbons  sulphonated  with  98  p.c.  sulphuric 
add  for  2-3  hours  at  40**,  and  the  puty  product 
after  ciystaUisation  from  2-3  parts  of  30  p.c. 
sulphuric  add,  is  hydrolysed.  2 : 1-Dimet%yl- 
naphthalene,  glistening  leaflets,  m.p.  96°-97^ 
b.p.  262^,  forms  a  picrate,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
136'*~138'' ;  sulphonation  at  lOO''  ^elds  2  :  7- 
dimethylnaphthalene-Z-sulphonie  acid,  pearly 
sword-like  crystals ;  sodium  salt,  needles;  amide, 
needles,  m.p.  197^-198° ;  alkaline  fusion  yields 
3 : 6-dimethyl-B-nap?Uhol,  lanceolate  crystals, 
m.p.  171*^-172^ ;  3 :  Q-dimeihyl-a-naphthaquinone, 
yeflow  needles,  m.p.  114*'-116** ;  3  :  Q-dimethyl-fi- 
naphthoquinone,  brownish-red  prisms,  m.p. 
162'-163*»  (ibid.). 

2 :  Z-Dimethylnaphthalene,  leaflets,  m.p.  104°- 
106%  b.p.  139°-140''  under  15  mm.,  obtained  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  a  sulphonic  add  accidentally 
isolated  from  the  Uquid  sulphonic  acicls 
accompanying  2 :  6-dimethylnapnthalene  sul- 
phonic add  (Wdssgerber,  Ber.  1919,  62,  370),  is 
identical  with  guaiene,  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  guaiacum  resin  (Sohroeter,  Lich- 
tenatadt  and  Ireneu,  Ber  1918,  61,  1687); 
picrate,  m.p.  129-6°-180-6% 


The  coal  tar  fraction,  b.p.  220°-290°,  is 
often  used  as  a  solvent  for  other  fractions,  yet 
the  only  genuine  oils  which  it  contains  are 
/3-methylnaphthalene  and  1 :  6-dimethylnaph- 
thalene,  and  it  owes  its  fluidity  to  the  enormous 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  mutually  exerted 
by  the  ingredients.  Naphthalene  might  well 
And  an  outlet  as  an  oil,  therefore,  if  it  were 
methylated.  F.  M.  R. 

METHYL    ORANGE    v.    An>-    coLousmo 

MATTERS. 

OH, 

METHYL-o-TOLUIDIlVE      /"^NH-CH,. 

Prepared  by  heatinff  a  mixture  oto-toluidine, 
methyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a 
mixture  of  o-toluidine,  meUiyl  alcohol  and 
iodine.    B.p.  207**-208°;   sp.gr.  0-973  at  16°. 

METHYLPHENTL  HYDRAZINE  -  HYDRA- 
ZONES  V.  Htdbazinbs  akd  Hydsazokes. 

METHYLPSYCHOTRINE  v.  Ipscaotjaitha. 

2-METHYLQUIN0LINE-«UINAU>INE        v. 

QUIKOLINB. 

METHYLRHODIN.  Trade  name  for  methyl 
acetyl  salicylate. 

METHYL  VIOLET  v.  TsiFHJEirYL  mbthaev 

OOLOITBINO  MAITEBS. 

METOL.  Trade  name  for  methyl-p-amino- 
phenol  sulphate.  Used  as  a  photographic  de- 
veloper. Obtained  by  heatmg  quinol  with 
aqueous  methylamine  under  pressure  andpouring 
the  product  into  sulphuric  acid  (Merck.  D.  B.  P. 
260234;  c/.  Harger,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1919, 
41,  270).  M.p.  260<'-260°  (decomp.).  Soluble 
in  6  parts  boihng  water  and  20  parts  of  water  at 
26°.  Gives  an  intenae  purple  coloration  with 
mercuric  acetate. 

METOQUINONE.  Trade  name  for  a  photo- 
graphic  developer  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methyl-^-aminophenol  aulphate  (metol)  on 
hydroqninone  (quinol). 

METRAMINE.  Syn.  for  hexamethylenete- 
tramine. 

METTERNICH  GREEN.  A  double  salt  of 
zinc  chloride  with  the  chlormethyl-hexamethyl 
rosaniline  hydrochloride.  Known  also  aa  iodine 
green  or  night  green.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  methyl  iodide  or  chloride  upon  roeaniline 
(Hofmann  and  Girard,  Ber.  2, 442 ;  Appenseller, 
tbid.  6,  966). 

MEXICAN  BUCKEYE  OIL.  An  oU  extracted 
from  the  aeeda  of  Ungnadia  speciosa  (Endl.),  a 
dedduoua  ahrub  bdonging  to  the  family  Sapin- 
dacecB,  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  &c.  Pale 
yellow;  sp.  gr.  0*912  at  16°;  m.p.  -12°. 
Saponification  value,  191-192;  iodine  value, 
81-82;  Hehner  value,  94;  iodine  value  of  fatty 
acids,  86-87  (Schaedler  Pharm.  Zdt.  1889,  340). 
Similar  values  have  been  obtained  bv  Cheel  and 
Penf old  from  an  Australian-grown  plant  (J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1919,  74  T.).  The  seeds  contain  a 
oyanogenetic  glucoside  which  may  militate 
against  its  use  aa  a  salad  oil  for  which  it  is  other- 
wise suitable. 

MEZCAUNE  AND  THE  ALKALOIDS  OF 
ANHALONIUM  SPP.— In  Mexico  Cactaceie, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Anhalonium,  notably 
A.  Leimnii  (Hennings),  are  used  in  Indian 
religious  ceremonies  as  narcotics,  imder  the 
name  'pellote.'  The  dried  flowering  heads  of 
A.  Lewtnii  are  known  as  *  mescal  buttons,'  and 
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contain  (Heffter,  Ber.  1896,  29,  216)  mezcaline 
6*3  p.c,  anhalonidine  5*3  p.c.,  anhalonine  3  p.c, 
and  lophophorine  0*6  p.c.  The  constitation  of 
moet  of  these  has  been  established  by  8path 
(Monatsh.  1919,  40,  129  ;  1921,  42,  263),  and  as 
far  as  is  known  they  may  be  divided  into  sub- 
stituted phenylethylamines  and  tetrahydroiso- 
quinolines,  derived  therefrom  by  condensation 
with  aldehydes.  Thev  supply  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  alkaloids  may  be  derived  from 
protein  aminoacids. 

AnhaUne  C|^Hi.OsN  occurs  in  A.  fissurtUum 
(Engrlm.),  and  is  identical  with  hordenine,  q,v. 

Mezealine  CiiH^.O.N,  a  svrup,  the  chief 
alkaloid  of  '  mescal  Duttons,  is  /3  -  3  :  4 :  6- 
trimethozyphenylethylamine  and  has  been 
synthesised  by  Spath. 

The  other  series  of  bases  are  derivatives  of 
6:7:  8-trihydroxytetrahydroisoquinoline. 

Antaalamine  0,iHi«0,N,  m.p.  185*6'',  is  the 
dimethyl  ether  of  the  above ;  the  position  of  the 
free  phenolic  group  remains  undetermined.  Its 
methyl  ether  is  readily  synthesised  from  mezca- 
line and  formaldehyde.  Anhalonidine  and 
pellotine  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  plant  by 
similar  condensations  with  aoetaldehyde,  and 
both  contain  a  methyl  group,  in  position  1. 
Both  are  optioaUy  inactive. 

Anhalomdine  Oi,HifO,N,  m.p.  154*",  is  the 
dimethyl  ether  of  l-methyl-6  :  7  :  8-trihydrozy- 
tetrahydroisoquinoline  and  a  homologue  of 
anhalamine. 

Pellotine  3|,H«,0,N,  m.p.  110"",  occurs  in 
A,  WiUianuit  (Lem.)  and  in  A.  Lemnii 
(Hennings),  and  is  a  still  higher  homologue  con- 
taining a  methyl  group  attached  to  nitrogen. 
It  is  almost  certainly  a  dimethyl  ether  of  1 :  2- 
dimethyl-6  :  7 : 8-trihydrozytetrahydroauinoline. 
Complete  methylation  of  the  last  two  bases  re- 
sults in  the  same  quatemarr  iodide  of  a  tri- 
meth^lether.  The  other  alkaloids  from  A, 
Lemnii  have  been  described  by  Heffter,  but 
have  not  been  closely  investigated  by  Spath. 
They  both  contain  only  one  methozy  group. 

Anhalonine  Gi,HigO,N,  needles,  m.p.  85%  is 
a  secondaiy  base. 

Lophophorine  C,  |Hi,0,N,  is  a  syrup,  yielding 
crystalline  salts.  These  two  alkaloids  are  doubt- 
less very  closely  related  to  the  better  known  ones 
of  the  cyclic  (second)  group. 

According  to  Dixon  (Zleitsch.  PhysioL  1899, 
25,  69;  cf,  also  Mogilewa,  Arch.  expt.  Path. 
Pharm.  1903, 49, 137),  anhalonidine,  aiUialonine, 
lophophorine,  and  mezcaline  exert  qualitatively 
the  same  physiological  action,  lophophorine 
being  the  most  powerful  and  mezcaline  the  most 
active  in  producing  colour  visions.  In  man  the 
alkaloids  produce  first  excitement  and  then 
intoxication,  resembling  that  caused  by  alcohol, 
but  accompanied  by  a  number  of  subjective 
sensations  including  colour  visions  and  a  feeling 
of  dual  existence.  Pellotine  has  occasionally  been 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic.  Older  papers 
on  the  subject  are  by  Lewin  (Arch.  expt.  Path. 
Pharm.  1888,  24,  401 ;  1898,  34,  374),  and  by 
Hefifter  (Ber.  1894,  27,  2976;  1896,  29,  216; 
1898,31,  1193).  G.  B. 

MIARGYRITE.       Silver      sulphantlmonite 


am,  occurring  as  small,  usually  indistinct, 
monocfinic  crystals.  These  are  black  and 
opaque,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  but  thin  splinters 
transmit  a  deep  crimson  colour;    stream  dark 


cherrv-red ;  sp.  gr.  6*2.  Ciystals  were  formerly 
found  at  Braun^orf,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
and  compact  masses  of  some  size  are  met  with 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Bolivia.  L.  J.  S. 

MICA  (Ger.  Olimmkr).  A  name  applied  tp  a 
group  of  minerals  characterised  by  the  facility 
with  which  they  split  into  thin  lamine,  which 
are  flexible  and  more  or  less  elastic.  It  is  now 
believed  that  aU  micas  belong  to  the  monocllnic 
system,  but  the  crystals  often  affect  a  hexagonal 
habit.  The  perfect  cleavage,  on  which  the 
micaceous  structure  depends,  is  parallel  to  the 
basal  plane.    A  similar  structure  is  seen  in  the 

group  of  chlorites,  but  their  lamints,  though 
exible,  are  not  elastic.  The  hardness  of  the 
micas  is  between  2  and  3 ;  while  their  sp.gr. 
ranges  from  2*7  to  3*1.  The  optical  characters 
and  chemical  composition  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  in  different  species.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  is  a  group  of  potash-micas, 
generally  of  pale  colour,  and  having  the  optic 
axes  separated  by  wide  angles ;  and  a  group  of 
magnesian,  or  ferro-magnesian,  micas,  usuaUy 
of  dark  colour,  with  the  optic  axes  in  some  cases 
so  close  that  the  mineral  becomes  apparently 
uniaxial.  On  sharply  striking  a  plate  of  mica 
with  a  needle-point,  a  six-ray^  star  is  produced 
(percussion-fiaure) ;  while  pressure  with  a  blunt 
instrument  aevelops  a  similar  figure  {pressure' 
figure),  having  each  ray  at  right  angles  to  one  in 
the  percussion-figure. 

All  the  micas  are  complex  silicates,  contain- 
ing aluminium  and  potassium,  generally  with 
magnesium,  but  rarely  with  calcium.  The  potas- 
sium is  frequently  replaced  in  part  by  lithium 
and  sodium,  while  iron  may  be  substituted  for 
the  magnesium  and  aluminium.  Water  is  iJwavs 
present,  and  many  micas  contain  fluorine.  The 
chemical  constitution  of  the  group  of  micas  has 
been  discussed  by  Bammelsbeig  (Min.  Chem.) 
and  by  Tschermak  (Zdtsch.  Kryst.  1878,  2, 14 ; 
1879.  3,  122),  and  Uter  by  P.  W.  Clarke  (Amer. 
Chem.  J.  1889,  38,  384 ;  Bull.  United  States 
Geol.  Survey,  1896,  No.  125 ;  1914,  No.  688). 
The  following  analysis  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
composition  oLthe  principal  species : — 


SiO, 

A1,0, 

Fe,0, 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

Na,0 

Li,0 

H,0 

F. 


I. 

n. 

ra. 

IV. 

46*06 

60*98 

41*68 

39*30 

30*67 

27-80 

13*21 

16-95 

1-14 

— 

0-16 

0*48 

1-73 

0-05 

Oil 

8*46 

— 

— 

— 

0*82 

0-97 

— 

2816 

21-89 

10*23 

10*78 

8*78 

7-79 

213 

— 

1*04 

0*49 

— 

6.88 

— 

— 

6-19 

0*96 

3*10 

4-02 

1-26 

7*88 

3-07 

0*89 

Sp.gr. 


99-27    104*38    101*77    101*08 
2*80        2^4       2*86        2*86 


I,  Muscovite  from  Haddam,  Connecticut 
(Schlaepfer,  1891).  II,  Lepidolite  from  Bocena, 
Moravia  (P.  Berwerth  quoted  by  G.  Tschermak* 
1878 ;  also  P,0.  0*06).  Ill,  Phlogopite  from 
De  Kalb,  New  York  (S.  L.  Penfield,  1892; 
also  TiO,  0*38,  BaO  2*08.  IV,  Biotite  from 
Vesuvius  (P.  Berwerth,  1877). 

Muscovite,  or  potash-mica  H,KAl,(Si04)t,  is 
the  common  species  widely  distributed  as  a 
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oonstitaent  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist. 
It  is  usually  ^niite,  grey,  or  yellow ;  and  the 
angle  of  the  optic  axes  may  be  as  much  as  70®. 
Some  forms  of  moscoyite  have  been  mistaken 
for  talc,  as  in  the  granitic  rock  of  the  Alps  called 
protogine,  and  in  certain  so-called  talc-aohists. 
SericUe  is  a  silky  talc-like  mica,  occurring  in  the 
Bohists  of  the  Taunus.  A  rare  variety  of  musco- 
vite  containing  6  p.o.  of  baryta  has  oeen  called 
otUacherite  or  baryta-mica.  FvchtiUt  or  chrome- 
mica,  of  a  bright-green  colour,  is  a  variety 
containing  about  4p.c.  of  chromic  oxide.  The 
paragcnite  of  St.  Qotthard,  closely  related  to 
muscovite,  is  a  soda-mica  H,NaAl,(Si04)3. 

Lepidolite,  or  lithia-mica,  with  the  approxi- 
mate formula  KLi[Al(OH,F),lAl(SiO,)„  is  gene- 
rally of  peach-blossom  colour,  but  sometimes 
grey  or  white,  with  a  pearly  lustre.  It  occurs 
in  certain  granites,  especially  with  minerals 
containing  -fluorine,  like  topaz  and  tourmaline. 
Small  amounts  of  rubidium  and  ciesium  are 
sometimes  present  in  lepi^olite.  The  best- 
known  locality  for  the  typical  kind  is  near 
Rozena  in  Moravia,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful 
rock,"  occasionally  polished  as  an  ornamental 
stone.  During  recent  years  lepidolite  has  been 
extensively  mined  at  Fala  in  California  for  the 
supply  of  lithium  salts  largely  used  in  the 
mani^acture  of  lithia-water.  ZinnwMiU  is  a 
greyish  Uthia-bearing  mica,  occurring  in  the 
tin-mining  districts  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Cornwall. 

PA2osropf^[H,K,(MgF)],Mg,Al(Si04),includes 
certain  magneeian  micas,  usually  of  leddish  or 
bronze  colour,  occurring  in  crystalline  limestone 
and  in  serpentine.'  The  angle  of  the  optic  axes 
ranges  from  0®  to  W,  It  is  notable  that  certain 
phlogopites  exhibit  by  transmitted  light  lumi- 
nous stars,  due  to  the  presence  of  multitudes  of 
included  acicular  crystals  definitely  orientated ; 
the  best  examples  of  this  asteriated  mica  being 
yielded  by  some  of  the  Laurentian  Umestones  of 
Canada.  The  mica  mined  in  Canada  and 
Ceylon  for  commercial  purposes  is  phlogopite. 

Bioliie  includes  a  number  of  magnesian  and 
ferro-magnesian  micas,  generally  of  dark  colour, 
and  transparent  only  in  thin  laminte.  Fre- 
quently occurring  in  six-sided  plates,  and  having 
a  very  small  optic  angle,  they  were  formerly 
referred  to  the  hexagonal  system.  In  thin 
sections  they  exhibit  strong  plebchroism.  They 
are  generally  denser  than  muscovite,  and  their 
cleavage-laminae  are  lees  elastic.  Biotite  is  often 
found,  in  association  with  muscovite,  in  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica-schist,  and  the  two  micas  are 
sometimes  closely  intergrown.  The  biotitic 
micas  also  occur  in  mica-syenite,  mica-porphyir, 
and  trachyte ;  while  sharply  developed  crystals 
are  not  uncommon  in  tne  ejected  blocks  of 
Monte  Somma.  The  Vesuvian  dark  micas  were 
termed  by  Breithaupt  meroxene,  and  this  name 
has  been  revived  by  Tschermak  for  all  the  true 
biotites,  while  he  uses  the  term  anomiie  to  dis- 
tinguish a  similar  mica,  differing  onlv  in  optical 
characters.  RvbeUant,  an  opaque  red  mica  from 
certain  volcanic  rocks,  is  merely  an  altered 
biotite,  which  has  lost  its  elasticity.  In  lepido- 
mdanef  the  aluminium  of  an  ordinary  biotite  is 
largely  replaced  by  iron,  and  the  mica  becomes 
black  and  is  attracted  by  a  powerful  magnet. 
Heddle's  haughUmUe  of  the  Scottish  granites, 
differs  from  biotite  by  containing  less  magnesium. 


and  from  lepidomelane  by  having  most  of  its 
iron  in  the  condition  of  FeO,  the  average 
percentage  of  this  oxide  being  1 7  *22. 

The  vanadium-mica,  or  roaeoelite,  oocuning 
with  gold  ores  in  CaUfomia  and  Colorado,  con- 
tains as  much  as  28*85  p.c.  VtO,.  Margarite,  or 
lime-mica,  HsCaAl^SifOi,  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  mica  group,  though  more  usually  it  is 
classified  with  the  clintonites  or '  brittle  micas.* 

The  mica  of  commerce  comes  mostly  from 
India,  the  United  States,  and  Canada;  the 
Canadian  being  the  brownish  magnesian  mica 
phlogopite,  known  in  the  trade  as  *  amber.*  Large 
sheets  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  profitably  worked 
are  of  very  limited  occurrence  ;  they  are  usually 
found  in  veins  of  pegmatite  or  giant  granite, 
where  the  constituents  crystallise  on  a  larce 
scale,  and  are  often  associated  with  rare  minerals 
such  as  beryl  and  columbite.  In  India  the  chief 
mica-mining  districts  are  those  of  HaziribAch 
in  Bengal  and  of  Nellore  in  Madras ;  from  the 
former  the  mica  (muscovite)  is  usually  of  a  pale 
ruby  tint,  and  from  the  latter  of  a  greenish 
shade.  In  the  Iniktirti  mine,  Nellore,  books  * 
of  mica  measuring  10  feet  across  the  basal  plane 
and  up  to  16  feet  across  the  folia  have  been 
found.  Rectangular  sheets  measuring  30x24 
inches  and  free  from  flaws  have  frequently  been 
obtained.  A  single  mica  crystal  from  North 
Carolina  has  been  known  to  weigh  nearly  2000 
pounds.  Mica  has  been  worked  at  Alstead,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  sheets  have  been  found 
measuring  4  feet  across.  Mining  for  mica  has 
also  been  carried  on  in  the  Slack  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  in  Virginia,  and  in  New  Mexico. 
Several  mines  have  now  been  opened  up  in  the 
Ulugnru  Mountains,  in  Tan^pinyika  Territory. 

Of  the  various  micas,  muscovite  and  phlogo- 
pite are  the  only  ones  of  commercial  importance ; 
and  these,  strangely  enough,  often  pass  in 
trade  under  the  name  of  *  talc*  Muscovite  was 
f oxinerly  called  *  Muscovy  glass,*  in  allusion  to 
its  use  in  Russia  as  a  suratitute  for  window- 
glass.  At  the  present  day  it  is  employed  as  a 
transparent  fire-resisting  medium  in  the  doors 
of  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  for  lamp-shades  and 
gas-covers.  It  is  also  used  for  the  dial-plates 
of  compasses,  while  in  the  East,  especially  in 
India,  it  is  applied  to  various  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Paintings  on  mica,  executed  by  native 
artists,  are  weU  known  to  collectors.  Sheets  of 
mica,  used  as  a  decorative  material,  have  been 
found  in  the  prehistoric  mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
VaUey. 

Many  other  practical  uses  of  mica  mi^ht  be 
mentioned.  Its  most  extensive  application  at 
the  present  day  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  electricity.  The  smooth, 
flexible  sheets  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  armatures  of  dynamos  and  in  other  parts  of 
electrical  machinery  and  instruments.  Exten- 
sive use  is  also  made  for  insulating  purpos^  of  a 
manufactured  material  known  as  muMnite  or 
micanite  doth.  This  consists  of  scraps  of  mica 
cemented  by  shellac  on  to  cloth  or  paper. 

The  preparation  of  mica  for  die  market  is 
very  simple.  The  blocks  of  rough  mica,  having 
been  freed  from  associated  minerals,  or  dressed, 
are  split  into  plates,  which  are  then  *  scribed,' 
or  marked  out  into  patterns,  and  along  this 
scribing  the  mineral  is  cut  by  means  of  snears. 
A  good  deal  of  refuse  is  necessarily  produced. 
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This  mica-waste  is  ground  and  used  as  a 
lubricating  agent,  and  as  an  absorbent  for  nitro- 
|;lycerin  in  the  preparation  of  certain  explosives ; 
it  has  also  been  employed  in  the  ornamentation 
of  wall-papers,  and  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  asbestos. 

Beferences.—T.  H.  Holland,  The  Mica  De- 
posits of  India  (MenL  Greol.  Survey,  India,  1002, 
34,  11-121).  The  Mining  and  Preparation  of 
Mica  for  Commercial  Purposes  (BulL  Imperial 
Institute,  1904,  ii.  278-291).  F.  Cirkel,  Mica,  its 
Occurrence,  Exploitation,  and  Uses  (Mines 
Branch,  Ottawa,  1905,  148  pp. ;  2nd  ed.  by 
H.  S.  de  Sohmid,  1912,  publ.  No.  1 18, 411pp.  with 
39  pis.  and  22  maps).  G.  P.  Merrill,  The  Non- 
metallic  Minerals,  2nd  ed.  1910.  G.  W.  Colles, 
Mica  and  the  Mica  Industry,  Philadelphia,  1906. 
Mica.  Imp.  Mineral  ■  Resources  Bur,  London, 
1922.  L.  J.  S. 

MICHLER'S  KETONE.  Tetramethyldia- 
minobenzophenone  (g.v.),  art.  Ketohbs. 

MICROClDIlf.  The  sodium  salt  of  )8-naphthol 
used  as  an  antiseptic. 

MICROCUNE  V.  FEL9FA&. 

MICROCOSMIC  SALT.  Ammcnium  sodium 
hydrogen  phoaphaie  NH4'NaHPO«,4H,0,  used 
as  a  flux  in  blowpipe  tests. 

MICROLITE.  Pyro-tantalate(andcolumbarte) 
of  calcium  (s9dinm,  &c.),  approximating  in 
composition  to  3CA^TA*0j'Ng!F,  The  mineral 
crystallises  as  regular  ootahedra,  often  minute 
in  size,  hence  the  name.  They  are  yellow  to 
brown  with  a  resinous  lustre,  and  transparent 
to  opaque.  6p.gr.  5*2-6*6,  H.  5|.  The  mineral 
is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  add,  but  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add.  It  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  granitic  and  syenitio  pegma- 
tites, and  has  been  found  at  Chesterfield  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  mica^  mines  at  Amelia 
Court  House  in  Virginia  (here  as  good  oiystals 
an  inch  across  and  as  rough  crystals  up  to  4  Ibe. 
in  wdght),  Utd  in  Sweden,  Julianehaab  district 
in  South  Greenland,  Elba,  Madagascar,  and 
Western  Australia.  L.  J.  S. 

MICROSOL.  Trade  name  for  an  antiseptic 
made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  crude  sulphopheno- 
lic  add  with  copper  carbonate. 

MIDDLETONITE  v.  Resins. 

MIEMITE.  A  dolomite  of  an  asparagus- 
green  colour  found  in  Tuscany,  v.  Dolomitb. 

MIERSITE  V.  JODTBITB. 

MIGRALGIlfE.  Trade  name  for  a  mixture 
of  antipyrine  88  parts,  caffeine  9  parts,  and 
salicylic  acid  3  parts,  fused  together. 

MI6R0L.  A  compound  of  pyrocatechin 
and  pyramidone. 

MKADO  ORANGE,  -YELLOW  v.    Axo- 

OOLOUBINO  MATTBBS. 

lOLK.  Milk  is  the  term  usually  restricted 
to  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands 
of  the  class  of  animals  called  mammaha.  Cer- 
tain secretions,  however,  which  are  produced 
by  birds  and  by  some  spedes  of  plants  more  or 
less  resemble  ordinary  milk  in  their  general 
physical  and  chemical  characters. 

Milk  is  generally  white  in  colour,  with  a 
faint  yellow  or  bluish  tinge.  The  yellow  colour 
is  due  partly  to  lactochrome  (probably  identical 
with  urochrome)  and  partly  to  the  milk-fat 
which  contains  yellow  pigments  accompanying 
chlorophyll  in  all  green  plants;  of  these, 
xanthophyll,  and  more  especially  carotin  are 


the  most  important ;  fresh  green  grass  contains 
most  and  gives  the  highest  coloured  milk-fat 
(Palmer  and  Eckles,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1914,  17, 
191).  The  white  colour  of  milk  is  probably  due 
to  the  peptisation  of  calcium  phosphate  by  col- 
loids. '  Milk  is  homogeneous  and  opaque,  the 
opacity  being  due  to  particles  of  fat  (milk 
globules)  and  to  casein,  the  characteristic 
protein  of  milk,  which  in  combination  with 
lime  and  calcium  phosphate  exists  in  paeado 
solution.  When  fresh  it  has  a  characteristic 
aroma.  Immediately  after  drawing,  it  has  in 
addition  a  faint  odour  of  an  exhalation  from  the 
skin  which  disappears  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  sp.gr.  of  nulk  in  general 
varies  between  1*018  and  1*045  (Scherer) ;  that 
of  human  milk  averages  1*032  (Simon),  1*08267 
(1*02561-1*04648)  (Vemois  and  Becquerel), 
1*0313  (1*0353-1-0260)  (Leeds,  Chem.  News, 
50, 263) ;  that  of  cow's  milk  varies  between  1  -029 
and  1*033  (Bouchardat  and  Quevenne).  The 
average  of  English  cows'  milk  is  1*0322  (Vieth), 
of  German  cows  1*031  (Fleischmann).  The  sp. 
gr.  of  freshly  drawn  milk  gradually  increases  on 
standing,  due  probably  to  some  change  in  the 
phjrdoal  state  of  the  fat  (v.  infra). 

The  spedfic  heat  of  milk  is  0*96,  varying 
slightiy  according  to  the  percentage  of  fat 
(Richmond)  and  0*9457  (Fldschmann,  J.  Landw. 
1902, 50, 33),  and  it  attains  its  maximum  density 
between  0^  and  1"*  (Fldschmann*  L.  V.  S.^  17, 
251).  The  refractive  index  of  cow's  milk  was 
found  by  Valentin  (Pfl.  Arch.  1879, 78)  to  average 
1-35  with  Abbess  refraotometer.  The  refractive 
index  of  human  milk  varies  from  1*3475  to 
1*3494,  maximupi  1*3518.  Jozgenssen  (L.  J. 
1 1,  699)  found  the  refractive  index  of  23  samples 
of  milk  to  vary  from  1*347  to  1*3515 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  29  samples^  of  whey  gave  indices 
varying  from  1*3465  to  1*3433. 

The  freexing-point  of  milk  is  —0-54''  to  —0*58'' 
mean  —0*554°  (Beckmann,  Milch.  Zeit.  23,  702 ; 
Lajoux,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1905,  577) ;  -0-566*' 
to  -0*574*'  (Hamburger,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  1896, 
349) ;  -0*55°  to  -0*67*'  (Winter,  Compt.  rend. 
1895, 121,  696) ;  -0-55*'  to  -0*59*'  (Carlinfanti, 
Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1897,  460);  -0*56''  ±0*03'' 
(Atkins,  Chem.  News,  1908,  97,  241) ;  -0*546*' 
to  -0-666''  (average  -0*560°)  (Maclaurin); 
—0*529**  to  -0*577"  (Leather).  In  the  case  of 
a  milk  freezing  at  —0*555,  the  addition  of  5  p.c. 
and  10  p.c.  of  water  raised  the  freezing-point  to 
—0*519''  and  -0*490*'  respectively.  The  avenge 
freezing-point  of  141  samples  of  genuine  milk  was 
found  by  Monier- Williams  to  be  -0*534°  ±0*002° 
(corr.)— the  values  ranging  from  -0-558°  to 
-0*614*'  (corr.). 

The  viscosity  of  milk  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature, but  the  diminution  in  viscosity  with 
rise  of  temperature  is  much  more  rapid  in  milk 
than  in  water.  For  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  milk  V.  Coste  and  Shelbonm,  Analyst,  1919, 
158. 

The  reaction  with  litmus  varies  according 
to  the  spedes.  Human  milk  is  normally  alka> 
line,  whilst  that  of  the  camivora  is  generally 
acid.  Cow's  milk,  in  common  with  all  liquids 
containing  both  neutral  and  add  phosphate, 
in  solution,  is  amphoterio— «.e.  it  will  ex- 
hibit both  acid  and  alkaline  reactions.    It  is 
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alkaline  to  methyl  orange,  amphoteric  towards 
litmus  and  acid  to  phenolphthalein.  With  the 
lecognition  of  the  facts  that  litmus  is  an  add 
of  appreciable  strength;  and  that  the  change  of 
oolonr  is  due  to  a  setting  up  of  equilibrium 
between  the  bases  combined  with  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  litmus  respecttrely,  the  amphoteric 
reaction  of  milk  is  simply  explained.  All  milks 
are  acid  to  phenolphthalein,  the  average  degree 
of  acidity  of  cow's  milk  being  about  equal  to  20 
0.0.  of  normal  acid  per  litre ;  the  exact  degree 
▼aries  slightly  according  to  the  amount  ^of 
phenoljphthaledn  used,  and  the  temperature. 
The  onginal  acidity  of  milk  is  due  to  the  free 
casein  it  contains.  When  lactic  fermentation 
sets  in  the  increase  in  the  acidity  is  due,  in  the 
first  place  to  liberation  of  casein  from  calcium 
caseinate  and  to  conversion  of  dicalcium  phos- 
phate into  the  monocaldum  salt ;  it  is  only  after 
acting  on  these  salts  that  the  lactic  add  affects 
methyl  orange  (Bordas  and  Touplain,  Compt. 
rend.  1011, 162,  1274 ;  e/.  van  Slyke  and  Baker, 
J.  BioL  Chem.  1919,  40,  345). 

Abnormally,  milk  may  be  bluish- white,  deep- 
yellow,  brown,  pinkish-red,  blue,  or  black  m 
oolour,  watery,  slimy,  stringy,  sandy,  or  hetero- 
geneous in  consistency,  putrid  or  otherwise 
offensive  in  odour,  and  salty,  sour,  bitter,  or 
astringent  in  taste. 

The  liquid  secreted  by  the  female  imme- 
diately before  or  after  parturition  is  termed 
oolostnim  or  beestings,  and  differs  considerably 
from  normal  milk  in  both  physical  and  chemical 
oharaoteiB. 

Campontion, — ^The  andents  were  acquainted 
with  onl^  three  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  viz. 
fBt^  casern,  and  water.  Bartoletus  of  Bologna 
(1619)  discovered  a  fourth  constituent,  the 
'nitrum  seri  lactis,*  afterwards  renamed  by 
Testl  (1698)  zueehero  di  laiU  (sugar  of  milk). 
Oeoffrey  (1737)  separated  the  soluble  salts  and 
identified  sodium  onloride  among  them.  Scheele 
(1780)  found  calcium  phosphate  in  the  ash. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  sub- 
stances are  stated  to  be  normal  constituents  of 
fresh  milk. 

(a)  Proieifu:  Casein,  opalisin  (Wroblewski, 
Zdtsoh.  phyaoL  Chem.  1898,  308);  and  the 
mucoid-protein  of  Storch  (Analyst,  1897,  148) ; 
albumin  (lactalbumin) ;  globulin  (Sebelien, 
Zdtsch.  Chem.  9, 445  ;  Hewlett,  J.  Physiol.  1892, 
13,  798;  Arthus,  Arch.  Physiol.  1893,  673; 
Osborne  and  Wakeman,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1918, 
33,  243). 

(6)  Exiraeiive  matters i  Urea  (Lefort^ 
Compt.  rend.  62,  190) ;  creatinine  (Wdl,  Ber. 
11,  2175);  traces  of  ledthin,  cholesterol  (OOl 
to  0-018  p.0.),  and  hypoxanthine  (Schxnidt- 
Muhlhdm,  P.  Arch.  30,  379). 

(e)  Organic  aeids:  Lactic  add  (Marchand, 
J.  Pharm.  COiim.  [iv.]  29,  311 ;  Hoppe-Seyler, 
Vizch.  Arch.  17,  443;  Manetti  and  Musso, 
Zdtsoh.  Chem.  16,  397),  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  exists  in  perfectly  fresh  milk ;  citric  add 
(Henkel  and  Soxhlet,  Bied.  Zentr.  17,  787); 
aoetic  add  (B^faamp,  Compt.  rend.  76,  836) ; 
orotic  add  (Bisoaro  and  Belloin,  Mon.  Sdent. 
[iv.]  19 ;  i.  384 ;  and  Ann.  Soo.  Chim.  Milano, 
11, 1905). 

(d)  Oarhohydratesi  Sugar  of  milk,  and 
a  second  carbohydrate  discovered  by  Ritthausen 
(J.  pr.Chem.[i.l57,348). 


(e)  Other  organic  bodies'.  Alcohol  (B6- 
ohamp,  Compt.  rend.  76,  836) ;  lactochrome,  an 
oi^nic  colouring  matter  (Blyth,  Chem.  8oc. 
Trans.  1879,  631) ;  and  a  bitter  prindple. 

^  (/)  Inorganic  acids  {in  combtna- 
t%on):  Phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric 
(Musso  and  Schmidt,  Bied.  Zentr.  1179,  866) ; 
thiooyanic  (Musso) ;  but  its  presence  is  accidental 
from  mustard  oil  in  food  (Stoecklin  and  Croche- 
teUe,  Compt.  rend.  1910,  160,  1630). 

Enzymes. — ^A  proteoclastic  enzyme  (Babcock 
and  Russell,  14th  Ann.  Report,  Wisconsin,  Exp. 
Stat.  1897) ;  an  oxydase,  a  catalsse  (Loew,  Zeit. 
Biol.  1902,  266  ;  Wender,  Chem.  Zentr.  1003,  i. 
692),  a  reductase  (Schardinger,  Zeitsch.  Nahr. 
Genussm.  1902, 1118 ;  Reiss,  C3iem.  Zentr.  1906, 
i.  604),  and  a  kinase  (Hongardy,  Bull.  aoad. 
Roy.  Belg.  1906,  888).  Wohlgemuth  and  Strich 
(Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1910,  520) 
state  that  carbohydrate  and  fat -splitting  en- 
zymes are  present,  also  oxydase,  reductase  and 
catalase,  but  show  that  proteoclastic  enzyme  is 
due  to  bacteria;  there  is  a  glycyltryptophan 
enzyme.  Tromsdorff  (Centr.  Bakt.  Par.  1909, 
1,  201)  finds  no  reductase  in  quite  fresh  sterile 
inilk.  Bordas  and  Touplain  (Compt.  rend.  1909, 
1057)  reject  the  enzyme  nature  of  peroxjrdase, 
and  state  that  the  reactions  are  due  to  casein. 

{g)  Bases:  Potash,' soda,  lime,  ferric  oxide, 
magneda,  ammonia  (Latschenberger,  J.  14, 222). 

{h)  Oases  {in  solution):  Carbon  dioxide, 
oxygen,  nitrogen. 

The  carbon  dioxide  content  varies  over  a 
wide  range :  a  normal  value  is  about  10  p.o.  by 
volume.  Probably  the  carbon  dioxide  of  milk 
is  present  as  a  mixture  of  I  part  of  carbonic  acid 
to  2  of  sodium  bicarbonate  ( van  Slyke  and  Baker, 
J.  Biol.  Chem.  1919,  40,  336).  The  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  milk  might  afford  a  means 
oi  diBtinguishing  heated  from  normal  milk. 

Microscopic  characters, — Viewed  under  the 
microscope  fresh  milk  appears  as  a  dear  colour- 
less liquid  in  which  are  suspended — (a)  milk 
globules  and  more  rarely  (6)  granular  bodies,  the 
so-called  colostrum  corpusdes.  Heidenhain 
(Handb.  der  Phys.)  states  that  the  following 
morphological  structures  have  been  observed 
in  human  and  to  a  less  extent  in  cow's  milk  i — 

(1)  Semiglobular  fat  drops  with  a  finely 
granular  substance. 

(2)  Clear  cells  containing  one  or  two  fat  drops 
and  an  eccentric  nucleus. 

(3)  Round  clear  bodies  easily  coloured  by 
eosin  and  picrocarmine,  supposed  to  be  free 
nuclei. 

(a)  The  milk  globules  may  vary  in  diameter 
from  0-01  to  0*0015  mm.,  but  generally  range 
from  0*005  to  0-0033  mm. 

According  to  Bohr  (J.  1880, 183)  the  diameter 
may  vary  from  00063  to  0*00014  mm. . 

Under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope 
they  appear  merely  as  more  or  less  irregularly 
shaped  globules  of  fat,  without  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  limiting  membrane ;  -nevertheless, 
all  the  earlier  observers  (Henle,  Mitschertich, 
Lehmann,  Moleschott,  Ac.)  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  envelope,  principally  be- 
cause ether,  when  shaken  up  with  milk,  will  not 
dissolve  out  the  fat  unless  acetic  add  or  potash 
is  previottdy  added.  These  substances  were 
supposed  to  dissolve  the  enveloping  membrane 
of  the  ^obulM  and  release  the  taU    This  view 
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has  been  again  advocated  by  Strove  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
[ii.]  27,  249),  who  thinks  the  slobules  have  a  coat 
of  insoluble  casein;  by  Bai)cook  (Miloh.-Zeit. 
17,  809),  who  states  they  are  covered  with  an 
envelope  of  milk-fibrin,  and  by  B^hamp  (Compt. 
rend.  107,  772).  Storch  (Analyst,  1897,  198) 
affirms  the  existence  of  a  semi-gelatinous  mem- 
brane ;  but  his  conclusions  have  been  adversely 
criticised  by  Richmond  (Analyst,  1897,  207 ; 
1904,  183)  and  Wood  (American  Medicine,  1907, 
416). 

The  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be 
against  the  existence  of  a  soha  membrane. 
Soxhlet  holds  that  the  milk  is  a  simple 
emulsion  of  fat  particles  with  casein*  calcium 
phosphate,  &c.,  and  that  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  or  sodium  carbonate  deprives  the 
casein  of  its  emulsifying  power.  He  found 
that  when  a  small  quantity  of  ether  was  added 
it  also  entered  into  an  emulsion  with  the  fat 
and  casein,  &o.,  and  only  separated  out  with 
extreme  slowness.  If  a  laise  excess  of  ether  or 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  is  shaken  up 
with  milk,  the  fat  is  completely  extracted, 
without  any  previous  addition  of  acid  or  alkali, 
whereas  benzene  and  chloroform,  which  are 
equally  good  solvents  for  fat,  will  not  extract  it 
from  the  slobules  even  after  the  addition  of 
potash.  If  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  milk  in 
quantity  just  sufficient  to  convert  the  phosphates 
present  into  acid  phosphates,  but  not  to  co- 
agulate the  miUc,  tne  fat  cannot  be  extracted 
with  ether.  If  a  current  of  CO,  is  then  passed 
through  the  milk,  coagulation  etasues  and  the 
fat  can  very  readily  ho  extracted  with  ether. 
The  COj  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
dissolving  anv  membrane  (L.  V.  S.  19,  118).  If 
milk  be  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  H^04  the  fat 
can  easily  be  extracted  from  theu  residue  with 
ether,  but  if  the  redduo  is  redissolved  in  water 
the  solution  resists  the  action  of  the  ether. 

Duclaux  (Chem.  Biol.  667)  finds  that  if  the 
globules  are  kept  warm  while  under  the  micro- 
scope, they  may  be  squeezed  out  and  broken  by 
pressing  on  the  cover  glass,  and  altered  globules 
onlv  difiering  in  oize  from  the  original  ones. 
Baboock  (Milch.-Zeit.  16,  393)  also  found  that  if 
milk  be  heated  to  100*^  and  whipped,  the  glo- 
bules are  doubled  in  number  but  present  the 
same  microscopic  outline  as  before.  By  passing 
milk  through  small  orifices  under  great  pressure 
(homogenising)  the  fat  globules  can  be  broken 
up  into  very  minute  particles.  From  the  above 
facts  it  is  certain  that  the  only  membrane  is  a 
liquid  layer  condensed  round  the  globules  by 
the  surface  tension.  Refer  also  to  Be  Sinety 
(Arch,  de  Phys.  1874,  479),  Herer  (J.  1871, 120), 
Hoppe-Seyler  (Arch.  Path.  Anat.  17,  417).  The 
milk  globules  consist  mainly  of  various  fats,  but 
analysis  shows  the  presence  of  traces  of  choles- 
terol, lecithin,  and  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter 
spectroscopically  identical  with  lutein. 

(6)  The  colostrum  cells  or  corpuscles  occur 
very  sparingly  in  normal  milk,  but  abundantly 
in  the  colostram.  They  consist  of  irregular 
conglomerations  of  very  small  fat  vesicles  em- 
bedded in  a  granular  protoplasmic  matrib: ;  oc- 
casionally one  or  more  eccentric  nuclei  may  be 
observed.  Thev  are  about  four  or  five  times  as 
large  as  the  milk  globules,  the  diameter  varying 
from  0-014  to  0-055  mm.  Heidenhain  (Handb. 
der  Phys.)  finds  that  if  a  drop  of  warm  perfectly 


fresh  milk  be  examined  on  a  Strecker's  warm 
stage,  and  the  temperature  regulated  to  38**C. 
amoaboid  movements  of  these  cells  can  be  ob- 
served resembling  in  all  respects  those  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  from  which  indeed 
Heidenhain  considers  them  to  be  derived  by  a 
process  of  infiltration  with  milk  fat. 

The  fat  of  these  corpuscles  is  much  more 
readily  dissolved  by  ether  than  that  of  the  milk 
globules.  They  are  disintegrated  by  potash  or 
acetic  add,  iodine  water  colours  them  intensely 
yellow,  hence  they  consist  of  very  small  glo- 
bules of  fat  embedded  in  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance. 

Abnormal  milk  may  contain  hematin, 
biliary  colouring  matters,  mucin,  blood  cor- 
puscles, pus,  mucus,  fibrous  clots,  and  many 
varieties  of  fungi  mid  bacteria. 

For  a  method  of  detecting  abnormal  milk 
depending  on  the  colour  produced  on  adding  a 
drop  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  dibromo- 
o-cresol-sulphon-phthalein  to  3  c.c.  of  milk, 
see  Baker  and  Van  Slyke,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1919, 
40,  357.  On  the  addition  of  ^  c.c.  of  the 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  dye  to' 3  c.c. 
of  the  milk  a  coloration  is  developed ;  greyish 
blue  with  normal  milk,  dark  blue  with  a  lower 
content  of  acid,  and  light  green  to  yellow  with 
a  higher  content.  The  higher  content  of  add' 
may  be  due  to  formation  or  addition  of  adds, 
add  salts,  or  formaldehyde,  or  too  peat  a  degree 
of  pasteurisation.  If  the  colour  is  bluish,  the 
milk  is  from  an  inflamed  udder,  or  is  watered  or 
deprived  of  cream,  or  alkali  has  been  added  (Be 
Vnes,  Analyst,  1920,  450). 

Changes  in  mUk, — ^Milk  oonunenoeB  to 
undei^go  change  from  the  moment  it  is  drawn. 
If  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  very  soon  loses  its 
dissolved  CO,  and  takes  up  oxygen.  Cow's  milk, 
in  which  the  alkaline  reaction  is  said  to  be  more 
distinct  whilst  in  the  uddnr,  soon  shows  the  add 
reaction  markedly.  On  standing  for  a  time  a 
thick  yellowish -white  stratum,  rich  in  fat,  collects 
on  the  surface  (cream),  whilst  the  lower  portion 
becomes  bluish-white,  poorer  in  fat,  and  increases 
in  sp.gr.  Recknagel  (Bied.  Zentr.  1884, 16)  finds 
that  2  or  3  hours  after  the  milk  has  been  drawn 
the  sp.gr.  commences  to  rise,  the  milk  attaining 
its  maximum  density  in  6  hours  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  down  to  5*^,  but  only  after  the  lapse 
of  2  or  3  days  at  15°.  This  property  he  con- 
siders to  be  due  to  the  swelling  up  of  the  casein 
suspended  in  the  milk.  Vieth  (Miich.-Zeit.  18, 
141)  found  the  average  sp.gr.  of  15  samples  to  be 
1-0296  half  an  hour  after  milking,  and  1-0309 
16  hours  later. 

This  phenomenon  is  chiefiy,  if  not  wholly, 
due  to  the  slow  solidification  of  the  fat  globules ; 
fat  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  density  of  0-92,  and 
when  solid  of  0  93,  and  the  experiments  of  H.  B. 
and  S.  0.  Richmond  (Bairy  Chemistry,  338; 
and  Analyst,  1901, 117)  prove  that  the  fat  melts 
at  about  32*^-34^  and  the  liquid  globules  slowly 
solidify  if  cooled  below  this  temperature. 

If  milk  is  cooled  to  10°  it  acquires  a  viscous 
consistency  which  increases  rapidly  as  the  tem- 
perature falls.  Hoppe-Seyler  (Ph.  C.  723)  states 
that  on  standing  the  quantity  of  albumin  falls 
and  that  of  casein  increases. 

On  boilinff,  CO,  is  expelled,  and  it  is  stated 
that  HjS  is  also  given  o£F  (Sohreiner,  L.  V.  S.  22, 
60 ;  Rettger,  Amer.  J.  Physiol.  1902,  450 ;  Utz, 
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Miloh«.Zdt^  1903»  354).  Arnold  (Bied.  Zentr. 
1882,  131)  states  that  unboiled  milk  colours 
tinctare  of  guaiacum  blue,  but  that  boiled  milk 
does  not;  potassium  iodide  and  staroh  are 
rapidly  turned  blue  by  unboiled  milk,  but  only 
slowly  by  boiled  milk. 

Tnese  reactions  are  due  to  the  oxydase 
present  in  milk;  there  are,  howcTor,  a  large 
numl)er  of  other  reagents,  which,  when  added 
to  fresh  milk,  give  on  addition  of  a  little  hydrogen 
peroxide  coloured  oxidation  products;  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  paraphenylene  diamine 
(Dupuoy,  J.  Pharm.  Ohim.  1897,  397 ;  Storch, 
Bled.  Zentr.  1898,  711 ;  Lefibnann,  Analyst, 
1898,  85) ;  metaphenylene  diamtpe  (Richmond 
and  Rosier,  Analyst,  1900,  231);  ortol  (ortho 
methylamino  phenol  and  quinol) ;  Saul  (Brit. 
Med.  J.  1903,  664) ;  benzidine  (Wilkinson  and 
Peters,  Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Gcnussm.  1908,  172); 
most  photographic  deYclopers  (Macadie,  Pharm. 
J.  1907,  207 ;  e/.  also  Siegfeld,  Zeitsch.  angew. 
Chem.  1903.  764). 

As  in  aU  fairly  alkaline  liquids,  the  alkaline 
reaction  in  cow's  milk  becomes  more  evident 
while  hot  (Soxhlet^  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  6,  1),  but 
Recovers  its  previous  intensity  on  cooling. 
Boiled  milk  also  coagulates  less  readily,  and 
is  less  sensible  to  the  action  of  ferments  and 
baciUi  (Richet,  Compt.  rend.  88, 750).  Very  con- 
siderable chemical  chanse  must  therefore  have 
taken  place,  but  it  is  stifi  not  very  clear  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  change. 

According  to  Grosser  (Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
1913,  48,  427)  the  milk  from  which  the  cream 
and  colloids  have  been  removed,  ia  not  appreci- 
ably affected  by  boiling  so  far  as  regards  its 
freezing-point,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
content,  whereas  in  human  milk  the  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  sink  considerably  on  boiling. 

If  heated  over  60®  milk  acquires  a  slimy 
consistency,  which  has  also  been  attributed  to  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  suspended  casein ;  this 
sliminess  retards  the  subsequent  separation  of 
cream. 

By  heating  milk  to  100®  (or  even  to  lower 
temperatures)  the  rising  of  cream  is  hindered 
(Cazenenve  and  Haddon,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1895, 
13,  500 ;  Richmond  and  Bosely,  Analyst,  1897, 
95). 

When  milk  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  or  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
at  a  temperature  of  60®,  a  skin  gradually  forms 
on  the  surface  and  is  renewed  as  often  as  it  is 
removed.  This  skin  is  due  to  the  desiccation 
of  the  proteins  by  the  surface  evaporation,  and 
to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions.  It 
was  formerly  thought  to  consist  of  albumin 
only  (Hoppe  Seyler,  Virch.  Arch.  17,  417),  and 
the  statement  was  made  that,  on  boiling  miik, 
the  albumin  separated  out;  but  Sembritzki 
(Pogg.  Ann.  37,  460)  found  that  by  continually 
removing  the  skin,  he  could  obtain  1-023  p.c. 
of  the  milk  in  that  form.  Since  the  albumin  is 
not  present  in  such  quantity,  it  follows  that 
some  other  body  such  as  casein  must  enter  into 
its  composition. 

When  milk  is  heated  at  from  130®  to  160® 
it  coagulates,  the  temperature  varying  with 
different  samples  of  milk,  depending  on  the 
composition  of  the  salts  of  milk,  caseinogen 
requiring  a  definite  optimum  calcium  content 
for  its  maximum  stability,  being  largely  governed 


hv  the  amounts  of  magnesium,  citrates,  and 
phosphates  present  (Sommer  and  Hart,  J.  Biol. 
Chem.  1919,  40,  137) ;  Cazenenve  and  Haddon 
(Compt.  rend.  1895,  120,  1272)  attribute  this 
to  the  formation  of  formic  acid  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  lactose ;  but  Bardach  (Monatsh.  1897, 
199)  shows  that  the  formic  acid  produced  is 
insuflScient  in  quantity  for  this,  and  find  that  it 
is  due  to  complex  Changes  in  the  casein. 

On  slowly  freezing  milk,  the  ice  first  formed 
contams  a  greater  proportion  of  fat,  but  the 
mother  liquor  contains  more  casein,  milk-sugar, 
and  salts,  but  if  the  freezing  takes  place  quickly 
the  fat  is  equally  distributed  (Kaiser  and 
Schmeider,  Bied.  Zentr.  1887,  267). 

For  composition  of  ice  formed  on  freezing 
milk,  cf.  Vieth,  Analyst,  1891,  66  ;  Bordas  and 
de  Raczkowski,  Compt.  rend.  1901,  133,  759; 
Richmond,  Analyst,  1893,  53. 

If,  however,  &e  milk  is  agitated,  the  milk-ice 
is  richer  than  the  mother  liquor  in  slow  freezing, 
but  more  waterv  and  poorer  in  both  solids  and 
fat  when  quickly  frozen  (Henzold,  Milch. -Zeit, 
15,  461). 

Souring  of  milk. — ^Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  homogeneous  stnicture  of  milk 
undergoes  a  change,  and  a  curd  is  thrown  down 
in  the  form  of  a  flocoulent  or  compact  precipitate. 
'  This  change  is  termed  curdling  or  coagulation, 
and  is  caused  by  the  development  of  lactic  acid 
by  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  e.g.  the 
B.  acidi  ladici,  which  are  constantly  present  in 
milk,  even  when  drawn  from  the  udder  (Hueppe, 
Bied.  Zentr.  85,  408),  and  precipitation  of  the 
casein. 

Spontaneous  coagulation  is  characterised  by 
the  ^^ual  souring  and  thickening  of  the  milk ; 
it  takes  place  more  readily  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  dectricity. 

Soxhlet  found  fresh  milk  to  coagulate  in  19 
hours  at  39®  ;  in  29  hours  at  25® ;  in  48  hours 
at  20® ;  in  63  hours  at*  17*5® ;  in  88  hours  at 
15® ;  in  99  hours  at  10® ;  and  he  kept  milk  for 
14  days  without  much  chanse  in  taste  at  l®-2®. 

Though  the  nature  of  the  organisms  varies 
the  amount  of  acid  produced  in  a  given  time  at 
any  temperature  is  fairly  constant  {cf.  Thomer, 
Chem.  Ziet.  1891,  1108;  Van  Slvke  and  Hart, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  1904,  145).  Richmond  and 
Miller  (Analyst,  1907,  144)  have  plotted  out  a 
curve  showing  the  relation  of  acidity  and  time 
at  20®,  and  state  that  at  other  temperatures  the 
form  of  the  curve  remains  the  same,  but  the 
time  taken  to  reach  a  given  point  increases  (or 
decreases)  2-075  times  for  each  10®  above  or 
below  20®.  The  curve  is  loffarithmic  up  to  45® 
acidity,  at  which  point  a  break  occurs ;  this 
appears  to  be  due  to  this  being  the  point  at 
which  the  micro-organisms  do  not  increase 
(Revis  and  Payne,  J.  Hygiene,  1906,  216) ;  from 
this  point  the  development  of  acidity  is  expressed 
by  another  parabolic  curve.  Re  vis  and  Payne 
{l.e.)  conclude  that  as  milk  turns  sour,  calcium 
phosphate  is  split  off  from  the  casein  complex, 
and  when  curdling  takes  place  practically  all 
the  calcium  phosphate  is  removed. 

Though  the  lactic  fermentation  is  the  most 
common  in  milk,  other  substances  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  micro-organisms  ;  botii  d-  and 
Z-lactio  acids  are  produced,  and  acetic,  propionic, 
and  butyric  acids  may  be  formed  {cf.  ^ozai. 
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Bled.  Zentr.  1903,  273 ;  Tlssier  and  GMtfing* 
Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  1903,  640 ;  ▼.  Fieudenreich 
and  Jensen,  Centr.  Bakt.  Par.  1906, 529  ;  Thorpe, 
Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1905,  206 ;  Richmond  and 
Miller,  Analyst,  1906,  317 ;  Beyerinck,  Proc.  K. 
Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1907,  17),  and 
suocinic  acid,  together  with  ammonia  and  tri- 
methylamine  has  been  found  in  two  cases  bg^ 
Kozai  (/.c).  Alcohol  in  small  quantities  is 
almost  always  present  in  sour  milk,  and  usually 
proteolysis  occurs  (c/.  Kozai,  and  Richmond  and 
Miller,  /.c. ;  Pennu^n,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1908, 
353). 

The  small  quantity  of  citric  acid  present  in  milk 
is  converted  into  acetic  add  and  carbon  dioxide 
by  the  action  of  B-laeiis  aerogeties,  2  molecules 
of  acetic  acid  being  formed  for  every  molecule 
of  citric  add  present.  The  greater  number  of 
the  micro-organisms  met  with  in  milk  affect  the 
nitrogenous  constituents.  Most  of  them  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  casein ;  with  some 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  albumin ;  with  others 
a  decrease  in  the  albumin  and  little  or  no  de- 
crease in  the  casein  (Supplee,  Bull.  Agrio.  IntelL 
1918,  9,  990). 

When  milk  is  boiled  for  some  time,  mo&t  of 
the  organisms  contained  in  it  are  destroyed,  and 
spontaneous  coagulation  cannot  occur  unless  it 
is  again  impregnated  by  contact  with  the  air. 
A  temperature  of  100^  is,  however,  insufficient 
to  destroy  all  the  organisms  present  in  milk. 

Dudauz  (Le  Lait,  Paris,  1887)  kept  milk  un- 
changed for  5  years  by  removing  all  the  air 
from  the  vessel,  and  subsequently  by  heating  to 
120°  for  some  time. 

Spontaneous  ooi^^ulation  is  retarded  by  the 
addition  of  antiseptics,  which  inhibit  the  action 
of  the  bacilli  themselves,  and  also  by  alkaline 
substances  which  merely  neutralise  the  add 
•formed  by  their  action.  As  antiseptics  the 
following  substances  are  sometimes  added  to 
milk,  viz.  boric  add,  salicylic  add,  formalde- 
hyde, hydrogen  peroxide,  benzoates,  &c.  (For 
a  quantitative  study  of  the  action  of  preserva- 
tives, c/.  Richmond  and  Miller,  Analyst,  1907, 
144.) 

When  milk  is  pasteurised  at  a  temperature  of 
62-8''C.  (145''F.)  for  30  minutes,  it  does  not 
undergo  any  appredable  chemical  change.  The 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  caldum,  and 
magnesium  in  milk  pasteurised  at  68*3^0. 
(155°F.)  are  practically  the  same  as  in  raw 
milk.  The  albumin  is  not  coagulated  at  62*8^0., 
but  at  66-6°C.  (160°F.)  6-76  p.c,  and  at  68-3**C. 
12-75  D.C.,  and  at  71-1*'C-  (160°F.)  3078  p.c.  of 
the  albumin  is  rendered  insoluble.  The  time 
required  for  coagulating  the  casein  by  rennin 
is  slightly  less  in  milk  pasteurised  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  65''C.  (149''F.)  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  raw  milk;  at  75''G.  (167°F.)  the  time  is 
almost  doubled.  The  acidity  is  slightly  dimi- 
mshed  in  pasteurised  milk  (Rupp,  U.S.  Dept. 
Agric.  Bureau  of  Animal  Ind.  Bull.  166,  April  22, 
1913,  1 ;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1913,  32,  880). 

CoaguUUion  by  adds, — ^Most  adds  coagulate 
milk  in  the  cola,  more  readily  when  heated. 
1  p.c.  of  acetic  add  is  required  to  predpitate 
milk  fully  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
0-4  p.c.  is  Buffident  at  35°  and  0*2  p.c.  at 
100°.  Evan  carbonic  acid  will  coagulate  milk 
at  an  elevated  temperature.  Dudaux  {Le  Laii) 
found   that   on  saturating   milk  in   the   cold 


with  CO,  and  heating  it  in  a  closed  vessel  at 
115°-120°,  coagulation  ensued. 

Many  salts  such  as  NaCl,  MgSOt,  &c., 
coagulate  milk.  Alcohol  and  acetone  act  in  a 
ipmilikr  manner. 

CoaguUiiion  hy  rennet, — ^This  is  bv  far  the 
most  important  of  all  the  methods  of  coagula- 
ting milk,  and  the  phenomena  merit  the  closest 
attention.  Unfortunately  the  action  is  very 
complex,  and  there  still  exists  some  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  its  nature.  The  old  theory, 
that  coagulation  was  in  this  case  also  preceded 
by  the  formation  of  lactic  add,  held  by  Simon, 
Liebig,  Soxhlet^  Ac,  is  now  entirely  abandoned, 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  action  of 
rennet  depends  upon  the  specific  property  of  a 
chemical  ferment  present  in  it.  This  was  first 
isolated  by  Deeohamp  (Din^.  pohr.  J.  1840, 
445),  who  termed  it  c  Ay  mo  fftn.  Mammarsten 
(Bull.  Soo.  chim.  [ii.]  22,  352)  fully  investigated 
the  properties  of  this  ferment.  He  found  that  it 
does  not  give  the  xanthoprotein  reaction,  is  not 
predpitatod  by  nitric  add«  alcohol,  iodine, 
tanmn,  nor  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  it  is 
predpitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  It  is  not 
coagulated  at  100°,  but  its  efficiency  is  de- 
stroved.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  glvcerol ; 
the  latter  solution  is  precipitated  by  alconol. 

Hammarsten  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  5, 267)  further, 
proved  that  it  could  coagulate  milk  even  in  the 
absence  of  adds  or  of  n^  sugar,  and  that  the 
predpitate  obtained  differed  in  many  important 
particulars  from  that  thrown  down  by  adds. 
Heintz  showed  that  rennet  could  produce  coagu- 
lation even  in  solutions  rendered  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonate,  provided  Ihe  temperature 
were  raised  to  65°  (c/.  Bang,  Skand.  Arohiv. 
PhysioL  1911,  26,  105;  abstracted  in  J.  Soc 
Chem.  Ind.  1911,  [1.]  826). 

The  ferment  is  inactive  in  the  cold,  and 
when  present  in  only  very  small  quantity. 
Hammarsten  has  proved  that  it  cannot  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  casein  unless  a  small  amount 
of  certain  soluble  salts  is  present ;  the  salt  may 
be  phosphate  or  chloride  or  sulphate,  but  it  is 
essential  to  have  it  in  solution ;  caldum  phos- 
phate  in  suspension  is  entirely  useless.  Small 
quantities  of  sodium  phosphate,  potassium 
chloride,  the  soluble  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  magnedum  salts  promote  the  action  of  the 
ferment;  larger  quantities  have,  however,  an 
adverse  influence.  The  great  majority  of  the 
sodium,  potaadum,  and  ammonium  salts  in- 
variably retard  the  action  of  Aannet  (e/.  Mallanby, 
J.  Phydol.  1912,  45,  345). 

HaUiburton  {ibid.  1890,  11,  448)  and  Ringer 
{ibid,  1891, 12, 164)  have  shown  that  the  ferment 
splits  up  the  protein,  and  the  curd  is  predpitated 
owing  to  its  insoluble  lime  salt. 

The  presence  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbon* 
ates  either  delays  or  entirely  prevents  coagula- 
tion. Small  quantities  of  adds,  on  the  other 
hand  (except  boric),  hasten  the  action  (A. 
Wdtzd,  Arbdten  a.  d.  Kais.  Qesundhdtamt, 
1902,  19,  126).  1  p.o.  of  lactic  add  greatly 
accderates  coagulation  (Engling,  L.  V*  S.  31, 
391). 

Pawlow  and  Parastchouk  (Verb.  d.   Vers. 

Nordicher  Naturfor.   u.  Artze  in  Helsingfors* 

1902,  28)  have  put  forward  the  view  that  as 

I  many   ferments   contain   a   rennet-like    body» 

I  rennet  is  not  a  special  ferment  at  all,  but  that 
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the  property  of  curdling  milk  is  shared  by  all 
proteoolastlo  enzymes.  Sterile  milk  (acidity 
20-22)  will  not  clot  if  treated  with  sterile  rennet 
in  sterile  vessels  (Kreidl  and  Lenk,  Biochem. 
Zeitsch.  1011,  36,  367). 

ConstUution  of  milk. — Chemists  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  agree  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  milk.  According  to  some  it  is  a 
solution,  according  to  others  an  emulsion,  and 
others  consider  it  to  be  a  mere  mixture. 

On  filtering  milk  through  a  porous  cell,  the 
following  substani^es  occur  in  the  filtrate  in 
solution : — 

The  whole  of  the  milk  sugar,  albumin  and 
extractive  matters,  soda,  potesh,  hydrochloric 
and  citric  acids  (in  combination),  the  greater 
part  of  the  magnesia,  about  one-third  the  lime, 
and  one-half  the  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the 
milk  (Richmond,  Analyst,  1901,  313,  however, 
found  that  the  albumin  was  removed).  The 
bulk  of  the  milk  solids — ^viz.  the  fat,  casein, 
lime,  and  phosphoric  acid — ^faila  to  pass  through. 

The  question  whether  the  fat  exists  in  an 
emulsifiea  state,  or  in  morphologically  differ- 
entiated structures  has  already  been  noticed 
(v,  Microwopic  characters).  The  state  of  the 
casein,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid,  now  claims 
attention. 

Hammarsten  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  5,  267)  found 
that  perfectly  pure  casein  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  possesses  a  strongly  acid  character.  It 
dissolves  in  the  phospnates  and  carbonates  of 
the  alkalis ;  in  the  latter  case  COg  is  expeUed. 
It  also  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  in 
lime  water,  and  in  baryta  water.  If  the  solution 
in  lime  water  is  neutralised  with  phosphoric  acid 
and  kept  for  some  time  at  about  40°,  it  be- 
comes milk-white  in  appearance,  behaves  on 
filtration  like  natural  milk,  and  is  coagulated  by 
acids  or  rennet.  Other  solutions  of  casein  were 
not  affected  by  rennet,  ^  unless  calcium  and 
phosphoric  acid  or  a  few  other  substances  were 
introduced. 

Hammarsten  also  observed  that  milk-casein 
precipitated  by  rennet  constantly  contained 
4>5  p.c.  of  tricaloium  phosphate,  whilst  that 
precipitated  by  adds  contained  a  lesser  and 
more  variable  percentage ;  the  serum  obtained 
from  rennet  also  contained  more  proteins 
than  that  obtained  from  other  predpitants. 
From  these  facts  he  concluded  that  casein 
was  held  in  solution  in  milk  by  the  neutral 
phosphates  of  the  alkalis,  and  that  the  casein 
thus  dissolved  was  able  to  take  up  the  insoluble 
di-  and  tri-calcium  phosphates  and  enter  with 
them  into  a  turgid,  highly  hydrated,  and  coUoid 
condition  which  he  oonsiaered  the  characteristic 
state  of  milk-casein,  both  in  his  artificial  com- 
pound and  in  natural  milk. 

Coagulation  by  acids  is  according  to  this 
theory  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  neutral 
phosphates  of  the  alkalis  into  acid  phosphates, 
which  are  unable  to  hold  the  casein  m  solution, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  acids  convert  part  of 
the  insoluble  di-  and  tri-calcium  phosphates, 
into  the  soluble  mono-calcium  salts.  The  milk- 
easeln  precipitated  by  acids  is  therefore  poor  in 
calcium  phosphate. 

The  addition  of  lime-water  to  milk  which 
normaUy  oontains  a  quantity  of  insoluble 
dioaldum  phosphate  results  in  the  precipitation 
of    more    calcium    phosphate,    toe    insoluble 


phosphates  under  these  conditions  being  a 
mixture  of  di-  and  tri-calcium  phosphate;  at 
the  same  time  the  acidity  of  the  milk  is  reduced. 
When  milk  to  be  used  for  feeding  infants  is 
treated  with  lime-water  and  then  &uted  with 
water  to  twice  its  original  volume,  or  moie,  the 
soluble  caelum  and  phosphorus  may  be  reduced 
to  amounts  less  than  those  present  in  human 
milk  (Bosworth  and  Bowditcn,  J.  BioL  Chem. 
1917,  28,  431). 

Coagulation  by  rennet  is  due,  according  to 
Hammarsten,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  milk- 
casein  into  two  proteins,  one  of  which  passes 
into  perfect  solution,  whilst  the  other  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  with  tricalcium  phosphate 
(cheese).  The  approximate  constancy  of  the 
percentage  of  calcium  phosphate  in  the  coagulum, 
and  the  excess  of  proteins  in  the  serum,  are  thus 
accounted  for  (e/.  Harris,  J.  Anat.  and  Physiol. 
1894,  188). 

On  heating  milk  with  an  oxalate,  calcium 
oxalate  is  predpitated;  fluorides  also  easilv 
precipitate  the  calcium  (Arthus,  Arch.  Physiol. 
1893,  673  ;  Ringer  and  Hammarsten,  I.e.). 

Milk-casein,  according  to  Engling  (L.  V.  S. 
31,  391),  is  casein-tricaldum-phosphate,  and  is 
completely  decomposed  by  adds,  casdn  being 
precipitated  and  more  or  less  of  the  caldum 
phosphate  taken  up  into  solution.  Rennet 
again  only  partially  decomposes  the  casein-tri- 
caldum-phosphate. A  portion  of  the  protein  is 
detached  and  goes  into  perfect  solution  as  acid 
albuminate,  and  as  soon  as  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  is  formed  its  add  character  determines 
the  precipitation  of  the  bulk  of  the  casein  and 
tricalcium  phosphate  as  a  hasie  salt  (cheese). 

Hammarsten  (I.e.)  has  studied  the  properties 
of  the  soluble  portion,  which  he  calls  whey- 
protein  ;  it  has  the  properties  of  an  albumose. 

Soldner  (L.  V.  8.  36,  361)  made  the  observa- 
tion that  although  the  reaction  of  milk  is  ampho- 
teric, the  bases  in  the  ash  dl  milk  are  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  adds.  It  seemed  to  him 
d  priori  improbable  that  a  strongly  acid  body 
like  casein  should  exist  in  milk  in  combination 
with  neutral  tricaldum  phosphate,  and  that  a 
quantity  of  base  should  be  simultaneously 
present  with  no  acid  to  neutralise  it,  and  with- 
out imparting  a  basic  reaction  to  the  liquid. 
Hammersten  {I.e.)  had  found  that  casein  was 
soluble  in  lime-water  and  861dner  found  he 
could  obtain  two  compounds  of  casein  and 
lime;  one  containing  2*36  p.c.  CaO  reacts 
alkaline  with  litmus,  but  not  with  phenol- 
phthalein,  and  dissolves  in  water  to  form  an 
opalescent  fluid  which  is  not  coagulated  by 
rennet.    The  other  compound  containing  1*66 

&c.  CaO,  has  a  slight  acid  reaction ;  its  solution 
water  forms  after  some  time  a  milk-white  fluid 
which  is  coagulated  by  rennet.  Hammarsten 
had  observed  that  pure  casein  contains  0*847  p.c. 
of  phosphorus,  and  Soldner  has  proved  that  a 
solution  of  pure  casein  in  lime-water  leaves  on 
ignition  a  reddue  of  calcium  pyrophosphate, 
^idner  therefore  concludes  that  milk-casein 
is  the  unsaturated  compound  of  casein  and 
lime  (1*65  p.c.  CaO),  and  that  it  does  not  enter 
into  combination  with,  nor  has  any  specific  sol- 
vent power  for  the  insoluble  di-  and  tri-caidum 
phospiates  as  such,  these  salts  merely  existing 
tn  suspension  in  the  milk. 

The   power  that  free  casein  possesses  l^ 
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dissolving  di-  and  tri-calcium  phosphates  is  due 
to  the  acid  nature  of  free  casein.  Just  as  it 
expels  CO,  from  carbonates,  &o.,  like  other  acids, 
so  it  abstracts  part  of  the  base  from  the  insoluble 
phosphates,  forming  a  soluble  lime-casein  com- 
pound. 

According  to  Richmond  (Analyst,  1900,  116 ; 
1901,  313  ;  1902,  241)  tho  state  in  which  casein 
exists  in  milk  has  been  elucidated  by  the  study 
of  the  composition  of  the  substance  removed  by 
filtration  through  a  porous  cell,  and  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  of  rennet. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  casein  is  a  sub- 
stituted phosphoric  acid,  and  the  amount  of 
base  in  combination  with  the  substance  separated 
by  porous  earthenware  is  equal  to  one  atom  of 
sodium  and  one  of  calcium,  together  with  half  a 
molecule  of  tiibasic  calcium  phosphate.  The 
minimum  amount  of  add  necessary  to  curdle 
milk  on  boiling  is  8'3  c.c.  normal  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acids  per  litre,  and  slightly  greater 
amounts  of  weaker  acids;  this  quantity  is 
almost  exactly  equal  to  that  required  to  comoine 
with  the  sodium,  and  the  precipitate  contains 
the  same  amount  of  calcium,  and  calcium  phos- 
phate as  the  substance  removed  by  a  porous 
cell ;  the  acidity  of  the  serum  is  moreover  equal 
to  that  of  the  milk.  The  behaviour  of  two  acids 
is,  however,  anomalous,  very  much  larger 
amounts  of  oxalic  and  phosphoric  acids  being 
required  to  curdle  milk  on  boiling,  the  average 
quantities  being  28*6  c.c.  N-oxatic  acid,  and 
35  C.C.  N-phosphoric  acid  per  litre ;  if  we  con- 
sider that  oxalic  acid  removes  calcium  from  milk 
as  insoluble  calcium  oxalate,  and  phosphoric 
acid  would  form  acid  phosphates  with  calcium 
phosphate,  it  appears  that  these  two  acids 
break  up  the  sodium-calcium-oasein-oalcium- 
phosphate  complex. 

Tne  action  of  rennet,  though  chiefly  on  the 
protein  portion  of  the  complex,  presents  many 
analogies  to  that  of  adds  on  ooiling ;  a  portion  of 
the  casein  molecule  is  split  off  as  *  whey  pro- 
tein,' and  the  residue  is  aJso  a  substituted  phos-  ! 
phoric  acid ;  ^the  proportion  of  caldum  and 
caldum  phosphate  to  organic  phosphorus  in  the 
precipitated  curd  is  the  same  as  tnat  found  in 
the  substance  separated  by  porous  earthenware, 
and  in  the  predpitate  formed  by  the  minimum  ' 
quantity  oi  acid  on  boiling ;  the  sodium  is,  I 
however,  removed,  and  the  difference  between 
the  acidities  of  the  milk  and  the  whey  is  almost 
exactlv  8*3  c.c.  N-acid  per  litre.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  action  of  rennet  is  even  more 
analogous  to  that  of  the  minimum  quantity  of 
acid  on  heating,  as  the  amount  of  protein  preci- 
pitate in  the  latter  case  is  never  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  casein,  indicating  that  a  portion  of 
the  protein  molecule  is  removed  on  boiling; 
further  evidence  that  this  is  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  while  mercury  salts  are  very 
perfect  precipitants  of  the  casdn  of  milk,  they 
do  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  casein  from  a 
solution  that  has  been  heated,  a  levo-rotatory 
substance  which  is  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tungstic  add  remaining  dissolved. 

By  heating  milk  alone,  or  by  centrifuging, 
practically  no  caldum  or  phosphoric  acid  is 
removed  without  a  corresponding  amount  of 
organic  phosphoric  add. 

The  action  of  acids  in  the  cold  is  different 
from  that  on  boiling ;  at  ordinary  temperatures 


at  least  6  times  the  quantity  required  on 
boiling  is  necessary  before  a  predpitate  is 
obtained,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  caldum 
and  calcium  phosphate  is  removed.  At  inter- 
mediate temperatures  the  amount  of  add  ialess, 
and  the  removal  of  the  inorganic  constituents 
proportionately  less. 

These  facte  show  that  cabdn  exists  in  milk  as 
a  complex  of  a  sodium  caldum  salt  combined 
with  a  molecular  proportion  of  caldum  phos- 
phate, and  that  the  simple  derivatives  consist  of 
a  similar  complex,  and  are  pcedpitated  as  acid 
salts,  the  sodium  being  removed.  The  older 
view  that  calcium  phosphate  was  entangled  or 
looselv  combined  appears  to  be  untenable.  This 
complex  forming  a  solution  resembling  milk  can 
be  artificially  prepared,  and  behaves  towards 
rennet  in  a  manner  similar  to  milk.  Casein  in 
solution  in  alkalis  is  not  curdled  by  rennet,  but 
the  molecule  is  split  up,  the  hydrolysis  proceeding 
much  further  than  when  rennet  acts  on  the 
complex  which  exists  in  milk.  This  indicates 
that  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  rennet 
on  the  casein  as  it  exists  in  milk  is  determined 
by  a  simple  derivative  which  forms  an  insoluble 
add  salt. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  state  the  albumin 
exists  in  the  milk ;  it  is  not  coagulated  by  raising 
the  temperature  to  70^  though  it  has  been 
shown  by  Faber  (Analyst,  1889, 144)  and  Stewart 
(Brit.  Med.  J.  1896, 626)  that  at  this  temperature 
it  is  converted  into  a  form  which  is  predpit^ited 
by  adds  or  magnesium  sulphate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  in  combination 
with  the  casdn,  but  the  experiments  of  Rich- 
mond (Analyst,  1902,  240)  appear  to  negative 
this  view. 

Ledthins,  which  are  compounds  of  choline, 
glyceryl-phosphoric  acid,  and  fatty  adds  such  as 
stearic,  are  found  in  milk,  and  are  probably  of 
considerable  importiuice  in  nutrition.  They 
have  been  studied  by  Bordas  and  de  Raczkowsn 
(Compt.  rend.  1902, 134, 1592 ;  135, 302,  and  354) 
who  state  that  the  greatest  amount  is  found  in 
the  first  month ;  they  show  that  by  removing 
98  p.c.  of  the  cream  69  p.c.  of  the  ledthin  is 
removed,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Glikin  (Bio- 
chem.  Zdtsoh.  1909,  348).  Nerking  and 
Haensel  give  the  quantity  as  0-0109-O-0833  p.c. 
(Bioohem.  Zdtsch.  1908,  348). 

Citrie  aoid.  Henkel  (Bied.  Zentr.  17,  787) 
found  that  on  saturating  the  serum  left  after 
removing  proteins,  &c.,  with  caldum  salts, 
and  slowly  evaporating,  a  crystalline  depodt  of 
calcium  citrate  was  formed.  The  amount  of 
citric  acid  was  estimated  from  this  as  0*08-0*12 
p.c. ;  but  the  quantity  present  is  probably 
considerably  greater. 

Soldner  (L.  V.  8.  35,  351)  estimates  it  as  0*25 
p.c,  and  Richmond  (Analyst,  190],  316)  as 
0-264  p.c. 

It  evidently  exists  as  a  soluble  salt,  since  the 
same  quantity  separates  out  from  whey  and  from 
serum  (by  ceU  nitration).  The  concretions  in 
condensed  milk  consist  of  pure  caldum  citrate. 

Salts.  These  consist  prindpally  of  phos- 
phates, chlorides,  and  citrates  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths.  Musso  also  found  0*0391- 
0*0831  gram  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre.  This 
would  amount  to  0*558-1*19  p.c.  of  SO,  in  the 
ash.  Musso  also  found  0-0021-0-0046  gram 
NaCNS  per  Utre  of  m^^^zed  by  Kj^KJ^lK. 
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The  amount  of  ash  in  cow's  milk  varies  from 
0-66  to  0-86  p.c. ;  generally  from  0'7  to  08  p.c. 

The  ratio  of  ash :  proteins :  sugar  is  very  con- 
stantly 2 : 9 :  13  in  cow's  milk,  1 : 5 :  10  in  human, 
1 :  6 :  23  in  mare's  milk  (Vieth,  Analyst,  13,  49). 
The  following  are  average  analyses  of  milk-ash  : 

Percentage  Percentage 

In  milk  In  ash 

.     0-1728  24-6 

.     0-0868  11-0 

.     0-1608  22-6 

.     0-0243  2-6 

.     0-0006  0-3 

.     0-1922  26-6 

.     01146  16*6 

.     0-0061  1-0 


K,0      . 

Na,0    . 

CaO      . 

MgO     . 

Fe,0,   . 

P.O.     .         . 

CI 

SO,      . 
(Fleischmarm). 

More  sulphuric  acid  is  actually  found  in  the 
ash  than  that  shown,  hut  it  is  due  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  sulphur  in  the  alhuminoids;  only 
that  determined  hy  Musso  is  taken  into  account. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  deduction  must  he  made  for 
increase  of  weight  by  oxidation.  Fleischmarm 
deducts  3*5  p.c.  of  the  weight  of  the  ash  for  this 
error. 

Soldner  has  shown  (L.  V.  1^.  36,  361)  that, 
owing  to  the  excess  of  base  present  in  milk-ash, 
the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  casein  is 
oxidised  to  phosphoric  acid,  and  appears  in  the 
ash  as  calcium  phosphate.  From  26  to  40  p.c. 
of  the  Pfig  in  the  asn  may  be  due  to  this  source. 
The  composition  of  the  ash  therefore  still  re- 
quires revision. 

Soldner  {supra)  has  made  an  estimate  of  the 
amounts  of  salts  as  actually  existing  in  the 
milk.  Assuming  the  presence  of  0*26  p.c.  citric 
acid,  he  calculates : 

Sodium  chloride      .         .  .  0*902 

Potassium  chloride  .  .  0*830 

Monopotasflium  phosphate  .  1*166 

Dipotasainm  phosphate    .  .  0*836 

Potassium  citrate    .         .  .  0*496 

Dimagnesium  phosphate  .  .  0*336 

Magnesium  citrate  .         .  .  0*367 

Dicalcium  phosphate        .  .  0*671 

Tricalcium  phosphate      .  .  0*806 

Calcium  citrate        .  .  2*133 

lime  (in  combination  with  casein)  0*466 

*  Bona  and  Michaelis  (Biochem.  Zeiteoh.  1909, 
114)  state  that  40-60  p.c.  of  the  calcium  is 
diffusible,  and  that  much  of  it  is  combined  with 
proteins.  Richmond  (Analyst,  1901,  310)  con- 
aiders  that  the  citrates  exist  in  milk  as  dibasic 
salta  and  gives  the  foUowiilg  as  the  distribution 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  milk  : 

P.c. 
P-O.  as  casein  combined  with  CaNa  0*0606 
„        Ca-fPO^),         .         .         .     0-0626 
RjftPO^  .         .         .    0*077 

RHjPO*  .         .         .     0-020 

Latachenberger  (Monatsh.  6,  129)  found 
0*02106  p.o.  of  ammonia  in  milk.  Sherman, 
Berg,  Conen,  and  Whitman  (J.  Biol.  Chem. 
1907, 171)  give  the  amount  as  0*004  p.c. 

Schrodt  and  Hansen  (L.  V.  S.  31,  66)  found 
the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  ash  to  be  greater 
at  the  end  than  at  the  besiiming  of  the  period  of 
lactation  (17*63  p.c).  There  was  also  relatively 
more  soda  than  potash,  though  the  total  alkalis 
were  the  same. 
Vou  iV.— T. 


The  ash  is  almost  always  8  p.o.  of  the  solids 
not  fat  (Vieth,  Analyst,  13,  63). 

Oiues  in  Jf^ib.— Pfluger  (Pafl.  Arch.  2,  166) 
found : 

CO, 
CO.  (expeUed  by 

O        (pumped  out)   phcsphortc  acid)     N 

1.  0-1  7-6  0*00  0*7 

2.  0^  7-4  •       0*2  0*8 

V.  also  Hoppe-Seyler  (Virch.  Arch.  17,  417)  ; 
Setchenow  (Zeit.  rat.  Med.  1861,  286). 

Colostrum  is,  immediately  after  parturition, 
a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  dirty-looking  liquid, 
sluny,  viscous,  and  often  heterogeneous  in 
consistency.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell,  a  stale 
salty  taste,  and  generally  a  slight  acid  reaction. 
It  coagulates  on  boiling.  G^ie  sp.gr.  at  16^ 
varies  &om  1*040  to  1*080. 

The  presence  of  colostrum  corpuscles  is  cha- 
racteristic (v.  Microscopic  characters). 

The  character  of  colostrum  rapidly  changes, 
and  the  following  analyses  by  Engling  (Bied. 
Zentr.  1879,  214)  will  show  this  : 

Time  after  Total  Albu- 
calvhig  8p.gr.  solids  Fat  Casein  min  Sugar  Ash 
Imme- 
diately 1*068  26-03  3-54  2*65  16*56  3*00  1*18 
10  hours  1046  21*28  4*66  4*28  9*32  1*42  1*55 
24  „  1048  19*37  4*75  4*50  6*26  2"85  1*02 
48  „  1042  14*19  4*21  8*25  2*81  8*86  0*06 
72      „       1035  18*36  408  3*33  103  410  0*82 

Cf,  also  Vaudin  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1894,  30, 
337),  and  Sutherst  (Chem.  News,  1902,  1)  who 
states  that  what  is  called  albumin  by  £ngling 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  globulin ;  he 
finds  6*32  p.c.  of  this  on  the  first  day,  and  2*06 
p.c.  on  the  second. 

The  proteins  in  colostrum  vaiy  greatly. 
Casein  is  aiwavs  somewhat  greater  than  m ' 
normal  milk  ;  albumin  varies  from  a  little  above 
that  of  ordinary  milk  to  over  three  times  that 
amount.  Globulin  is  always  an  essential  con- 
stituent. Extractive  N  is  a  little  higher  than 
in  ordinary  milk.  Engling  {Ix.  96)  states  that 
at  first  colostrum  contains  no  milk  sugar,  but 
only  carbohydrates,  resembling  grape  sugar. 
Sebelieu  and  Sunde  (Zeitsch.  an^ew.  Chem. 
1908,  2646)  find  that  the  sugar  is  chiefly  lactose, 
and  suggest  the  presence  of  0*06  p.c.  of  arabinoee. 
The  colostrum  fat  differs  from  ordinary  butter 
in  smeU,  taste,  consistency,  and  melting-point. 
It  melts  at  40°-44''.  This  is  due,  according  to 
Nilsson  (Bied.  Zentr.  17,  171)  to  the  smaller 
quantity  of  volatile  acids.  Nuclein  has  been 
lound  up  to  2  p.c.  Cholesterol  and  lecithin  also 
occur  in  some  quantity.  Urea  is  higher  than  in 
ordinary  milk.  Burr,  Berberich,  and  Berg  have 
recorded  a  number  of  analyses  of  colostrum* 
The  characters  of  the  fat  were  as  follows: 
Befractometer  reading  at  40^  44*3-48*8 ;  m.p. 
32°-41®;  Reichert-Meissl  value,  11*6-291; 
Polenske  value,  1*36-3*83 ;  saponification  value, 
203*1-231*4;  iodine  value,  21*9-44*4.  The  fat 
contained  0*8  p.c.  of  cholesterol  and  0*026  p.c. 
of  lecithin  (Analyst,  1913,  108). 

Engling  found  the  ash  of  colostrum  to  con- 
sist of 

K,0    Na,0    CaO     HgO  FetO,   P,0,     80,       CI 
7*23    6*72    34*86   2*06   062   41-43   0*16    11-26 

The  higher  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  and  the  low  eUkalis,  are  particularly 
noteworthy.  Digitized  by  Vjrl^^V  IV: 

2    B^ 
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Abkobmal  Milk. 


Blue  milk.  This  is  characterised  by  the 
appearance  of  blae  spots,  which  gradually 
increase  till  the  whole  surface  is  coveied.  It  is 
due  to  a  bacillus  {B,  cyanogenus).  If  the 
reaction  of  the  milk  is  acid  the  coloration  is 
deep  blue;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  slaty  blue, 
changing  to  deep  bltie  on  addition  of  acids.  The 
colouring  matter  is  identical  with  triphenyl- 
rosaniline  (Martiny  and  FtLrstenberg,  Milcn.-Zeit. 
10,  694). 

Stringy  milk.  Some  milk,  on  standing  for  a 
short  time,  becomes  thick  and  stringy.  It  is 
due  to  a  special  ferment,  which  sets  up  mucic 
fermentation.  Sound  milk  is  infected  by  addi- 
tion of  a  little  of  the  stringy  milk,  but  the 
ferment  can  be  destroyed  by  heating  to  65°  or 
by  the  addition  of  strong  antiseptics. 

Red  milk  is  due  either  to  colouring  matter  in 
the  food  of  the  animal  or  more  frequently  to  the 
presence  of  blood  from  the  rupture  of  a  small 
blood  vessel  in  the  udder ;  on  warming  the  milk 
and  centrifuging  the  blood  may  be  separated 
and  identified  by  the  usual  methods. 

Bitter  milk  is  principally  due  to  the  food, 
but  it  is  occasionally  obtained  from  cows  just 
before  the  end  of  lactation. 

For  particulars  of  other  abnormalities  in  milk, 
V.  Kirchner*8  Milohwirthschaft.  For  milk  in 
disease,  v.  Bl3rth'8  Foods,  where  other  references 
will  be  found. 

Analysis  of  Milk. 

Sptcifio  graviHy.  This  may  be  determined 
by  the  lactodensimeter,  the  pyknometer,  or  by 
the  Westphal  balance. 

The  tactometer  or  lactoderisitneter.  This  is 
merely  a  special  form  of  hydrometer  with  a 
laige  bulb  and  a  slender  stem,  which  is  graduated 
from  16°  to  45°  corresponding  to  8p.gr8.  of  1*016  to 
1*045 ;  in  some  forms  the  range  is  even  less. 
The  milk  should  be  at  60°F.,  or  if  the  determina- 
tion is  made  at  another  temperature,  the 
readings  of  the  lactometer  should  be  corrected 
by  means  of  a  table. 

The  milk  should  be  stirred,  and  the  instru- 
ment very  gently  lowered  till  it  sinks  no  further. 
The  reading  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  meniscus 
should  be  taken. 

The  form  of  pyknometer  which  gives  the 
best  results  with  imlk  is  the  Sprengel  tube^a 
U-tube  with  narrow  capillary  ends ;  this  should 
be  filled  with  milk,  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
at  60°F.  till  the  volume  is  constant,  and  weighed. 
The  weight  of  milk  divided  by  the  weight  of 
water  at  60°F.  will  give  the  specific  gravity. 

The  Westphal  balance  consists  of  a  counter- 
poised thermometer  of  exactly  6  or  10  c.c. 
displacement,  suspended  by  a  fine  platinum 
wire  from  one  end  of  a  gntduatod  lever.  The 
thermometer  or  plummet  is  immersed  in  the 
milk  at  16°  and  equilibrium  restored  by  sus- 
pending a  series  of  riders  from  the  lever,  which 
is  graduated  for  the  direct  reading  of  the  sp.gr. 

Deienninalion  of  the  total  solids.  About 
6  grams  of  milk  are  rapidly  weighed  out  into 
a  tared  platinum,  poroelam,  nickel,  or  aluminium 
dish,  and  dried  on  a  water-bath  till  successive 
weighings  at  one  hour's  interval  differ  by  less 
than  a  milligram.  This  generally  occupies 
4-5  hours. 


Richmond  (Analyst,  14,  121)  states  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
taldng^ot  more  than  2  grams  of  milk,  and  dry- 
ing for  H  hours  in  a  wide,  flat-bottomed  basin. 
Babcock  (Dept.  Agrio.  Bept.  13,  pt.  i.  81)  dries 
the  milk  on  asbestos,  and  very  accurate  results 
are  thus  obtained.  For  the  rapid  determination 
of  total  solids,  Revis  (Analyst,  1007,  284)  adds 
1  c.c.  of  acetone  to  2*5  grams  of  milk  in  a  wide 
basin  and  dries  for  2  hours. 

DeiermiTuUion  of  the  ash.  The  total  solid 
matter  obtained  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the 
milk  to  dryness  is  ignited  at  the  lowest  possible 
tomperature  until  the  ash  is  perfectly  white ;  a 
barely  visible  red  heat  shoula  be  employed.  If 
the  tomperature  is  raised  to  a  visible  red  heat, 
serious  loss  may  be  incurred  owing  to  the 
volatili^  of  the  chlorides  in  the  ash.  In  a  series 
of  experiments  Vieth  (Analyst,  12, 00)  found  that 
the  tab,  lost  25  p.c.  in  weight  aftor  heating  at  a 
bright  red  heat  for  half  an  hour.  On  heating 
for  5,  10,  and  20  minutes  respectively,  the  ash 
lost  6, 19,  and  24  p.c.  in  weight.  The  peroentage 
of  chlorine  in  the  ash  was  simultaneoQaTy 
reduced  by  15^,  ^9,  and  96  p.c.  of  its  total 
amount,  so  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  chlorides 
volatilise  in  10  minutes,  and  nearly  the  whole 
in  20  minutes.  The  ash  must  not  be  kept 
even  at  the  lower  tomperature  longer  than 
necessary.  Vieth  found  that  it  lost  6  p.c.  in 
weight  in  30  minutes  when  kept  at  a  dark-red 
heat. 

Determination  of  the  milk-fat.  The  fat  is 
the  most  valuable  and  important  constituent  of 
milk,  and  its  detormination  with  exactness  is 
therefore  indispensable  for  commercial  and 
analytical  purposes.  Formerly  the  dried  milk 
solids  were  exhausted  with  ether  or  petroleum, 
the  ether  evaporated  from  the  solution  obtained 
and  the  fat  weighed.  This  method  is  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  as  20-25  p.c.  of  the  fat  is 
left  unextracted,  and  concordant  results  are  un- 
attainable. 

The  following  methods  are  now  in  use : — 
Gravimetric  methods.  In  consequence  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  results  obtained  by 
different  analysts  by  processes  in  general  use  in 
1884-5  (Wanklyn,  or  modifications),  the  Society 
of  Public  Analysts  appointed  a  committee  to 
compare  the  principal  methods  then  known.  • 
The  report  of  the  committee,  presented  in  1886, 
and  adopted  by  the  society,  stated  that  283  com- 
parative analyses  had  been*  made,  and  that  the 
most  concordant,  and  most  trustworthy  resulto 
had  been  obtained  by4he  use  of  Adams*s  process. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  public  analyste 
should  use  that  process  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  advent  of  methods  such  as  Schmidt's 
and  Gottlieb's  has,  however,  caused  this  recom- 
mendation to  be  generally  ignored. 

Adamses    process.      The     original     method 

(Analyst,  86, 48)  as  modified  by  Allen  and  Chatte- 

I  way  (ibid.  86,  74)  is  carried  out  as  follows :   A 

;  !>trip  of  blotting  paper  22  inches  long,  2}  inches 

i  wide,  is  thoroughly  exhausted  with  ether  and 

I  dried  at  100°C.  to  constant  weight.    It  is  then 

rolled  up  into  a  coil  of  about  1  inch  diameter  with 

a  piece  pf  thin  string  (previously  boiled  with 

sodium  carbonate)  placed  in  a  cap  of  (fat  free) 

filter  paper,  and  attached  to  it  by  means  of  the 

ends  of  the  string.    5  c.c.  of  milk  are  distributed 

with  a  pipette  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  coil* 
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it  18  then  transferred  to  the  water  oven  and 
roughly  dried  on  a  fflaa  plate.  The  dry  ooil  is 
traaaferred  to  a  ^Soxhlet'8  extractor,'  and 
ezhaiuted  with  ether,  light  petroleom,  or  carbon 
disolphide  for  1|  to  3  hours,  the  &t  eolation 
evaporated  to  diyness  and  weighed. 

If  the  milk  is  sour  it  is  ]»eferable  to  mix  it 
well,  transfer  a  portion  into  a  tared  basin,  weigh, 
pour  it  on  to  the  coil,  wash  out  the  basin  with 
2  or  3  drops  of  water,  adding  these  also  to  the 
ooi],  then  proceed  as  above. 

Sour  nulk  may  also  be  rendered  homogeneous 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  A  definite 
volume  may  then  be  used  (the  sp.gr.  being 
known). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  completely  ex- 
hausting the  blotting  paper  before  use.  Rich- 
mond (Analvst^  14,  123)  states  that  this  can  be 
veiT  perfectly  done  by  treating  for  3  or  4  hours 
with  alcohol  containing  10  p.c.  of  acetic  acid, 
in  a  laxge  Soxhlet  extractor. 

Adams's  method  gives  low  results  if  the  fat 
is  in  a  finely  divided  condition,  tjg,  in  homogenised 
milk. 

Starch's  tnethod.  10  grams  of  milk  are 
evaporated  on  pumice,  which  is  then  ground  tcx, 
a  fine  powder,  and  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  ex- 
tractor ;  the  pumice  is  then  dried  and  reground 
and  further  extracted.  Many  other  substances 
can  be  used  in  place  of  pumice ;  thus  plaster  of 
Paris  was  used  for  many  years,  and  if  the  fine 
grinding  (the  essential  part  of  the  method)  is 
adhered  to,  gives  excellent  results,  but  if  only 
broken  up  roughly  the  results  are  low.  Nilsson 
recommends  kaolin  (Chem.  Zeit.  1891,  37),  but 
the  substance  which  gives  the  best  results  is 
kieselgnhr  (Analyst,  14, 124). 

Schmidt  (Zdtsch.  anaL  Qiem.  27,  464)  takes 
a  test  tube  of  60  c.c.  capacity,  graduated  in  the 
upper  part  to  X  cc,  introduces  10  c.o.  of  milk, 
adds  10  cc.  at  strong  HO,  boils  with  shaking 
until  the  liquid  turns  dark  brown,  cools  the  tube 
in  cold  water,  adds  30  c.c.  of  ether,  shakes  round, 
and,  after  standing,  measures  the  volume  of  the 
ethereal  solution  and  draws  off  10  cc.  This  he 
evaporates  down  in  a  weijihed  porcelain  capsule 
on  the  water-bath,  and  mially  in  the  air-oath 
at  100^.  He  then  weighs  and  calculates  for 
the  original  quantity  of  the  ethereal  solution. 
If  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted,  the 
ether  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution  quite 
clear,  without  the  slightest  turbidity.  The 
ethereal  solution  as  it  flows  out  from  the  pipette 
should  not  show  any  watery  drops.  With 
proi|er  arrangements  the  operations  can  be 
carried  out  in  16  minutes.  Stokes,  who  has 
devised  special  forma  of  tube  for  this  method 
(Analyst,  14,  30),  finds  the  results  by  this 
method  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Adams's 
process. 

Instead  of  taking  an  aliquot  portion  of  the 
ethereal  solution,  as  much  as  possible  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  tube  washed  out  with 
successive  portions  of  ether ;  the  whole  of  the 
fat  is  thus  obtained  and  weighed. 

GotUiAU  method  (L.  V.  S.  40,  1).  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  method  of  R6ee  (Zeitsch. 
angew.  Chem.  1888,  4),  and  is  thus  Xsarried  out : 
10  c.c.  of  milk  are  measured  into  a  tall,  narrow 
cylinder,  graduated  in  0*6  cc,  and  holding 
100  cc,  1  cc  of  ammonia  (sp.gr.  0*96)  is  added, 
and  then  10  cc  of  alcohol ;  the  mixture  is  well 


shaken.  26  cc  of  ether,  which  need  not  be  dry, 
are  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  well 
mixed;  finally  26  cc  of  light  petroleum  are 
added  and  the  mixture  again  well  shaken.  It  is 
essential  that  the  contents  of  the  tube  be  mixed 
after  the  addition  of  each  reagent^  or  the  results 
may  be  very  low.  The  cylinder  is  then  left  for 
6  hours,  the  volume  of  the  ethereal  solution 
measured,  and  60  cc  removed,  evaporated,  and 
the  fat  dried  and  welshed.  Popp  (Milch.- 
Zeitung,  1904,  20)  states  that  1  hour  is  sufficient 
for  the  separation,  and  that  the  sp.gr.  of  the 
ammonia  may  be  varied  between  0*91  and  0*96 
without  affecting  the  results. 

A  more  rapid  procedure  is  to  follow  the 
method  as  above  described,  as  far  as  the  addition 
of  the  light  petroleum  (the  quantities  being 
halved  throughout  if  desired,  though  it  is  essen- 
tial to  adhere  to  the  proportions  given);  the 
contente  of  the  tube  are  mixed,  allowed  to  stend 
a  minute  or  two  tiU  separation  takes  place,  again 
mixed,  and  allowed  to  separate.  As  much  as 
possible  of  the  ethereal  layer  is  removed,  and 
the  residue  of  the'  fat  extracted  by  three  further 
shakings  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
ether  and  light  petroleum  (the  recovered  solvent 
answers  acboairably  for  this  purpose).  The 
combined  ethereal  extracte  are  evaporated  in  a 
wide-necked  flask,  and  the  fat  dried  in  the  water 
oven,  with  frequent  blowing  in  of  air  until  the 
weight  IB  constant.  The  fat  is  then  washed  out 
of  uie  flask  with  a  littie  light  petroleum,  and 
the  flask  with  any  small  residue  of  non-fatty 
substance  again  weighed  (Fahrion,  Chem.  Zeit. 
1906,  267;  Richmond,  Analyst,  1908,  389). 
This  last  procedure  should  be  applied  to  the  fat 
determinations  by  all  methods,  especially  the 
Schmidt  method,  if  accurate  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 

Siegfeld  (Milchw.  Zentr.  1906,  1)  finds  that 
0*0029-0-0036  p.c  cholesterol  and  0*0079-0-0166 

E.c  lecithin  are  contained  in  the  fat  separated 
y  Gk)ttlieb'8  method. 
The   maceraiion  method  being  particularly 
suited  to  the  analysis  of  sour  muk  will  be  de- 
scribed later. 

Volumetric  methods.  A  number  of  methods 
have  been  described  in  which  the  milk  is  treated 
with  a  solvent  which  dissolves  everytbinff  in 
the  milk  except  the  fat,  and  this  is  separated  by 
centrifugal  force  into  the  narrow  graduated 
neck  of  a  bottle,  and  there  measured.  Of  these 
it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  the  Gerber  acid 
method,  and  to  mention  the  Sinadd  and  Sal 
alkali  methods. 

Oerber^s  acid  method.  The  reagente  emnloyed 
are  sulphuric  acid  (first  proposed  bv  Babcock, 
Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  Act.  Expt.  Stot.  Univ. 
Wisconsin,  1889,  98)  to  dissolve  the  casein,  and 
amyl  alcohol  the  use  of  which  was  introduced 
by  Leffmann  and  Beam  (Analyst,  1892,  83),  to 
assist  the  separation  of  the  fat.  Qerber  has 
worked  out  the  various  details  (Milch. -Zeit. 
1892,  891;  1893,  363,  656;  and  1895,  169), 
and  at  present  the  process  is  as  follows : 
10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (commercial  sp.gr. 
1*820-1 -826;  90-91  p.c  HsSO^)  are  measured 
into  a  bottle  with  a  long  a;raduated  stem  called 
a  but3rrometer ;  11  c.c.  of  milk  are  added,  and 
1  cc.  of  amyl  alcohol  (sp.gr.  0'815,  b.p.  128**- 
130°C.).  It  is  imnortant  that  this  order  be 
adhered  to,  as  if  the  sulphuric  acid  and  amyl 
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alcohol  be  allowed  to  mix  before  the  acid  is  j 
diluted  with  the  milk,  an  action  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  amylene  and  other  products  takes 
place,  which  substances  increase  the  apparent 
volume  of  the  fat  (Richmond  and  O'Shau^messy, 
Analyst,  1899,  146 ;  Siegfeld,  Molkerei-Zeitung, 
1899,  433).  The  butyrometer  is  dosed  by  a 
rubber  cork,  and  the  contents  well  mixed  by 
shaking,  and  inverting  several  times  so  that  the 
liquid  in  the  neck  b^omes  thoroughly  warm ; 
the  fat  is  brought  up  into  the  neck  by  centri- 
luging  for  sevenJ  minutes  at  a  speed  of  at  least 
1000  revolutions  per  minute.  Unless  the  bottles 
have  been  kept  warm  during  centrifuging,  by 
the  use  of  a  steam  turbine  to  drive  the  machine 
or  other  device,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  water- 
bath  at  a  temperature  of  60^-65^  for  several 
minutes.  The  percentage  of  fat  is  read  off 
directly  on  the  scale ;  to  facilitate  reading,  the 
bottom  of  the  fat  column  can  be  adjusted  to 
one  of  the  main  percentase  lines,  by  pushing 
in  or  pulling  out  the  rubber  cork  to  a  small 
extent. 

Comparative  tests  with  the  Adams,  Rose- 
Gottlieb,  and  Gerber  (Babcock)  methods  for 
the  estimation  of  fat  in  skimmed  milk  yielded 
results  showing  that  the  following  modifications 
should  be  miuie  in  the  last-named  method: 
At  least  25  c.o.  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used, 
the  temperature  of  tne  testing  machine  should 
be  not  less  than  82*^,  the  centrifugal  machine 
should  have  a  disc  at  least  16  inches  in  diameter 
and  be  run  at  a  minimum  speed  of  1800  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  the  mixture  should  be 
oentrituged  for  10,  2,  and  1  minute  periods 
(Mclnemey  and  Troy,  Analyst,  1921,  50). 

There  are  many  types  of  butyrometers, 
differing   chiefly   in   the   construction   of   the 

graduated  stem,  this  being  round,  square,  or 
at,  or  with  eccentric  bore  to  magnify  the  fat 
layer ;  for  the  trained  chemist  the  round  stem 
is  the  best,  and  gives  the  most  accurate  readings, 
but  to  the  untrained  eye  the  lateral  magnification 
of  the  scale  appears  to  be  more  ea^  to  read.  A 
number  of  appliances  for  automatically  measur- 
ing the  sulpnunc  acid  and  amyl  alcohol  have 
been  devised,  which  are  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  various  manufacturers*  cata- 
logues. 

With  care  this  method  gives  good  results, 
usuallv  agreeing  within  0-1  p.c.  of  the  figures 
given  by  gravimetric  analysis.  The  usual  faults 
made  by  untrained  persons  are :  (i)  insufficient 
mixing,  which  may  lead  to  a  clear  fat  laver  not 
being  obtained;  (ii)  insufficient  centnfuginc, 
leading  to  low  results;  and  (iii)  unsuitabfe 
strength  of  acid,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  dark, 
fat  layer,  and  to  errors  in  the  result. 

The  layer  measured  is  not  pure  fat 
(Richmond,  Analyst^  1905,  326),  partial  hydro- 
lysis takes  place,  and  a  portion  of  the  soluble 
fatty  acids  is  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  Uquid ; 
a  small  amount  of  amyl  ester  is  formed,  and  aUo 
a  sulpho-acid.  If  the  conditions  of  the  process 
are  adhered  to  the  volume  of  the  fatty  layer  is 
but  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  fat  of  the 
milk.  As  the  whole  of  the  amyl  alcohol  dissolves 
in  the  acid  to  form  amyl  hydrogen  sulphate,  a 
considerable  margin  of  error  in  the  measurement 
of  the  alcohol  is  without  appreciable  influence 
on  the  result. 

The    'Sinacid'    and    *  Sol'    meihcds.     As 


strong  sulphuric  acid  has  certain  disadvantages 
as  a  reagent,  especially  in  the  hands  of  inex- 
perienced persons,  the  use  of  alkaline  solutions 
to  dissolve  the  casein  has  been  introduced  by 
Sichler  (Milch.-Zeit.  1904,  417,  Sinacid  process) 
and  Gerber  {ibid.  1906,  4,  8al  method). 

The  former  method  employs  a  solution  con- 
taining sodium  hydroxide,  Rochelle  salt,  and 
sodium  sulphate,  whilst  sodium  chloride  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  sulphate  in  the  8al  method.  Buty- 
rometers, which  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
used  in  Gerber*s  acid  method,  are  employ<ed,  and 
11  CO.  of  alkaline  solution,  10  o.c.  of  milk,  and 
0*6  C.C.  of  Mobutyl  alcohol  are  measured  into  the 
boules.  The  mixing  and  centrifuging  are  per- 
formed as  in  the  acid  method,  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water-bath  is  46**.  The  wobutyl 
alcohol  used  in  this  method,  which  is  usually 
coloured  red,  blue,  or  neen,  does  not  dissolve 
in  the  aqueous  liquid,  but  passes  into  the  fat, 
and  hence  the  measurement  must  be  exact.  A 
drawback  is  that  the  corks  become  slippery,  and 
tend  to  come  out  of  the  bottles. 

The  *  Neusal '  method,  A  solution  containing 
sodium  salicylate,  a  carbohydrate  and  Mobutyl 
alcohol  is  employed,  and  4  c.c.  of  this  are  added 
to  9*7  c.c.  01  nulk,^  mixed,  warmed  to  45**  and 
centrifuged.  The  results  are  good,  but  trolding 
(Analyst,  1911,  203)  has  shown  that  variations 
in  the  mixture  give  erroneous  results. 

Deierminaium  of  mUk-fat  from  formvUe,  It 
has  been  found  that  the  sp.gr.  of  xoilk,  solids 
not  fat,  and  the  fat  are  dependent  upon  each 
other,  so  that  if  two  of  these  quantities  are 
known,  the  third  can  be  calculated. 

Numerous  formule  have  been  worked  out  to 
express  the  relations  between  the  three  data, 
many  of  them  applicable  only  to  particular 
methods  of  analysis,  which  have  now  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect.  Owing  to  the  natural 
variation  in  composition  and  specific  gravity  of 
the  fat  and  solids  not  fat,  the  method  is  only 
an  approximate  one. 

The  following  formula,  which,  though 
scientificidly  incorrect,  is  simple,  gives  results 
which  are  near  the  truth : 

S.n.P.=?-»-0*2P+0-14  or  T=  ~+ l-2F-fO*14 

G=lactometer  degrees,  F=Fat»  8.n.F.KSolids 
not  fat,  T= total  solids  (Richmond,  Analyst, 
1905,  57). 

Cf.  Harris  (Analyst,  1918,  263).  Harris 
^Analyst,  1918,  345)  gives  the  following  formula 
for  calculating  the  amount  of  added  water  in 
milk: 

10,000  N 

*~3N-f-8-6'(l60-¥) 

in  which  N=percentage  of  solids  not  fat, 
F=percentage  of  fat,  (100-~ar)=percentage  of 
added  water  (c/.  Harris,  Analyst,  1919,  43; 
1919,  314). 

For  a  table  for  sorting  of  milk  samples  based 
on  a  determination  of  sp.gr.  and  total  solids,  the 
fat  being  calculated  by  means  of  factors,  depend- 
ing on  Richmond's  formula,  see  Harris,  Analyst, 

1918,  375  ;  Richmond,  ibid.  1919,  200 ;  Harris, 

1919,  314,  317.  Richmond  has  devised  an 
improved  slide-rule  by  which  practically  every 
calculation  required  in  dairy  analysis  can  m 
readily  made  {Amd^^^m^^^^^^^^ 
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DeicrmintUion  of  the  milksygar, — (1)  Oravi- 
fndrieaUy,  by  SoethUi^s  method, — 26  o.q.  of  milk 
are  wdghed  out,  diluted  to  400  o.o. ;  10  o.o.  of 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (69*28  grama  per 
litre)  are  added,  then  6*5-7*5  c.o.  of  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda  standardised  to  precipitate  an 
equal  volume  of  the  copper  solution.  The 
solution  should  still  be  sbAtiy  acid  after  the 
addition  of  the  soda,  and  contain  traces  of 
copper.  Scheibe  (Iililch.-Zeit.  1901,  113) 
recommends  that  20  c.c.  of  a  cold,  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  fluoride  should  also  be  added 
to  remove  lime  salts.  It  is  diluted  to  500  cc, 
filtered;  100  o.c.  are  transferred  to  a  beaker, 
50  C.C.  of  Barreswil's  (Fehling's)  solution  are 
added,  the  whole  boiled  for  6  minutes,  filtered 
through  asbestos,  washed  with  hot  water,  then 
twice  with  absolute  alcohol  and  twice  with  ether. 
A  special  filter  is  used  consisting  of  a  calcium 
chloride  tube,  the  bulb  half  filled  with  asbestos 
and  previously  dried  and  weighed.  The  tube 
containing  the  asbestos  and  precipitate  is  cleared 
of  ether  by  blowing  air  through,  and  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  passed  through,  whilst  the  bulb  is 
gently  heated  for  5  minutes.  The  reduced  copper 
is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and 
weighed.    Soxhlet  gives  the  following  table : — 


"TJ 


iper  obtained 
milligAms) 

392-7 

363-6 

333^ 

300*8 


237*5 
204-0 
171*4 
138-3 


Amoont  of  milk-sugar 
(milUgnms) 

275 
260 
225 
200 
175 
150 
125 
100 


The  intermediate  values  are  obtained  by  inter- 
polation. 

(2)  By  polarisation, — ^The  proteins  in  milk 
effect  the  determination,  aua  must  first  be 
eliminated.  This  may  be  done  by  mercuric 
nitrate  (Wiley,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  6,  289).— Mer- 
cury is  dissolved  in  double  its  weight  of  HNO, 
(sp.gr. =1*42),  and  an  equal  volume  of  water 
added  to  the  solution. 

Vieth  (Analyst,  1888,  63)  gives  the  following 
directions:  to  lOO  c.c.  of  milk  3  c.c.  of  this 
solution  are  added,  the  mixture  well  shaken  and 
filtered.  The  clear  filtrate  is  nolarised,  and  the 
percentage  of  anhydrous  milk  sugar  deduced. 
If  a  200  mm.  tube  is  used,  the  reading  in  angular 
degrees  is  multiplied  by 

0.05^     1        100^1-O57F         1 
"^^  ^  1-06  ^         loo         ^  8p.gr. 

This  expression  reduces  the  readings  to  their 
value  in  anhydrous  milk  sugar ;  corrects  for  the 
volume  of  the  fat  (the  volume  of  the  proteins  is 
taken  as.  3  cc),  and  converts  percentages  by 
volume  into  percentages  by  weight. 

Richmond  and  Boseley  (Analyst,  1897,  98) 
add  to  100  c.c.  of  milk  (if  a  200  mm.  tube  is 
used): 

3  o.c  mercuric  nitrate  solution, 

10*86  cc.  of  water  to  reduce  angular  degrees 
to  percentages  of  anhydrous  milk  sugar, 

Fxril  c.c.  of  water  to  correct  for  the 
volume  of  fat, 


I       Lactometer  degrees  X^ib  ^  convert  volume 
I  into  weight  percentages. 
I       The  reading  in  angular  degrees  gives  the 
percentage  direct. 

Richmond  (Analyst,  1910,  516)  has  shown 
that  mercury  salts  do  not  precipitate  the  whole  ^ 
of  the  proteins,  and  recommends  the  addition  of 
phosphotungstic  acid  to  the  mercuric  filtrate. 
With  whole  milk  the  error  is  very  small,  but  is 
important  with  dried  milks,  &c. 

Patein  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1904,  501)  states 
that  milk  sugar  cannot  be  estimated  polari- 
metriofJly  in  human  milk,  as  this  contains  a 
Usvorotatory  substance  not  precipitated  by 
mercuric  nitrate  or  picric  acid. 

The  volume  of  the  precipitate  of  fat  and 
proteins  may  be  estimated  by  the  method  of 
double  dilution,  i  e,  making  up  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk  to  two  different  volumes,  one  being 
preferably  twice  the  other;  formula  for  cor- 
rection have  been  worked  out  by  Bigelow  and 
McEOroy  (Amer.  C3iem.  J.  25,  694),  Wiley  and 
Ewell  (Analyst,  1896,  186),  and  Schiebe  (Milch.- 
2<eit.  1901,  113).  Mercuric  iodide,  and  acetate, 
sodium  metaphosphate,  picric  acid,  and  zinc 
ferrocyanide  nave  also  been  proposed  to  pre- 
cipitate the  proteins  (c/.  Thibamt,  J.  Phium. 
Chim.  1896,  5 ;  Carrez,  Ann.  dhim.  anal.  1909, 
187). 

The  temperature  duiins  the  process  must  be 
kept  constant  and  within  15°-26®  (Wiley, 
Analyst,  13,  196). 

Stokes  and  Bodmer  {ibid.  10,  12)  recommend 
the  use  of  Pavy's  solution. 

100  of  milk-sugar  have  the  same  reducing 

SDwer  as  52  of  glucose  or  49*4  of  cane-sugar, 
y  this  method  a  fair  determination  may  be 
niade  by  merely  diluting  the  milk  so  that 
6-12  c.o.  decolourise  about  40  c.c.  of  Pavy*s 
solution. 

Determinaiian  of  the  total  proteins. — RitthaU" 
sen's  method  (Zeitsoh.  anaL  Chem.  1878,  241).— 
The  proteins  are  precipitated  by  copper  sulphate 
and  soda  solution  {v.  Determination  of  milk- 
sugar).  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  washed  with  a  little  of  the  clear  filtrate, 
allowed  to  drain,  washed  with  80-100  cc.  of  hot 
water,  dried,  the  fat  extracted,  dried  again  at 
125'*>150''  and  weighed.  The  precipitate  is 
ignited  and  the  ash  deducted.  Sebelien  (Zeitsoh. 
Chem.  13,  135)  points  out  that  this  method  is 
not  exact,  since  copper  hydroxide  does  not  give 
up  all  its  water  at  125^,  but  only  on  ignition. 
This  error  is  avoided  if  at  least  0*6  gram  of  pro- 
tein is  present  in  solution,  and  the  ratio  between 
the  copper  oxide  used  and  the  amount  of  protein 
falls  between  13  and  1*35. 

Fleischmann  (Lehrbuch  der  Milohwirtech. 
1907,  70)  states  that  the  error  introduced  is 
0*038  p.c.  for  each  1  p.c  of  protein. 

Almen*s  method.  This  method  gives  very 
exact  results,  and  is  particularly  recommended 
by  Sebelien  (Zeitscbf  physiol.  Chem.  13,  135). 
3-5  grams  of  milk  are  tiucen  (2  grams  of  colo- 
strum, 10  of  whey),  diluted  with  3-4  vols, 
water;  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  some  salt 
(Nad,  MgSO^,  &c),  then  excess  of  solution  of 
tannin,  is  added  in  the  cold.  (The  tannin 
solution  consists  of  4  grams  tannin  added  to 
8  CO.  of  25  p.c.  acetic  acid  and  190  cc  of  40-50 
p.c.  aloohoL)  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly 
wasl^ed  ^th  cold  water,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the 
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filter  and  preoipitate  estimated  by  Kjeldahl's 
prooees.  Tne  result,  after  subtraction  of  the  N 
in  the  filter,  gives  the  protein  N,  and  this 
X  6*38= total  proteins  (since  both  casein  and 
albumin  contain  15*7  p.c.  N);  for  whey  the 
factor  6*96  gives  the  most  exact  results. 

Phosphotungstic  acid  may  also  be  used  to 
precipitate  the  proteins. 

Total  nitrogen.  The  total  nitrogen  in  milk  is 
best  determined  directly  by  Kjeldahl's  method. 
The  digestion  must  be  somewhat  prolonged  to 
obtain  the  best  results  (Kreusler,  L.  V.  8.  31, 
248).  In  absolutely  accurate  determinations 
it  is  not  advisable  te  calculate  the  total  proteins 
from  totol  N  by  multiplication  by  6*37,  oecause 
of  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  extractive  matters 
in  the  milk.  Schmidt-Muhlheim  found  an 
average  of  0*04-0*06  p.c.  of  extractive  N.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Sebelien  (2.e.),  who  finds  the  same 
average,  with  a  minimum  of  0*03  p.c.  and  an 
exceptional  maximum  (in  colostrum)  of  0*08  p.c. 
(N— 0*04)  X  6*38  gives  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation (Sebelien). 

Separate  determination  of  the  proteins  (casein^ 
aSbwnin^  glcbviUn^  St.),  Hoppe«8eyler  (Handb. 
der  Phys.  Ghem.  AnaL)  proceeds  as  follows : 
20  C.C.  of  nulk  are  diluted  with  water  to  400  c.c, 
transferred  to  a  deep  beaker,  and  very  dilute 
acetic  acid  added  until  a  flocculent  predpitete 
just  appears.  Carbon  dioxide  is  then  passed  for 
i-.|  hour,  and  the  predpitete  allowed  to  subside 
for  12  hours.  The  solution,  which  should  be 
perfectly  clear,  is  passed  through  a  weighed  filter, 
the  precipitete  washed  on  with  a  little  of  the  clear 
filtrate,  allowed  to  drain,  and  washed  once  with 
distilled  water.  The  predpitete  «=  casein +f at. 
The  latter  is  extracted  as  usual.  The  filtrate  is 
boiled  for  a  few  miAutes,  when  the  albumin 
separates  out;  if  the  precipitete  is  not  very 
flocculent,  a  few  drops  oi  very  dilute  acetic  acid 
may  be  added.  It  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  at 
120*»-126«. 

The  filtrate  and  wash-water  are  evaporated 
to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup,  the  predpitete 
which  settles  out  gathered  on  a  small  weighed 
filter,  well  washed  with  cold  water,  and  weighed. 
Van  Slyke  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  1894,  712) 
adds  to  10  grams  of  milk  -f-  00  c.c.  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  40^-42^,  1*5  c.c.  of  10  p.c. 
acetic  add,  and  allows  the  liquid  to  stand  6 
minutes;  the  predpitete  of  casein  is  washed, 
and  the  nitrogen  estimated  by  Kjeldahl's 
method.  The  albumin  is  predpiteted  by  boiling 
the  filtrate,  the  nitrogen  being  estimated  in  the 
precipitete.  This  method  has  been  extended 
by  Van  Slyke  and  Hart  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  1903, 
150).  Cf.  Hersey,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1916, 
8,335. 

The  method  cannot  be  used  for  human  milk 
nor  for  that  of  the  mare  and  ass,  because  on 
dilution  and  treatment  with  acetic  add  and  CO. 
the  casein  separates  in  such  a  finelv  divided 
condition  that  it  cannot  be  filtered.  Blyth 
f  Food :  Lend.  88)  uses  the  following  modification 
for  human  milk :  100  o.c.  are  diluted  to  400  c.c, 
acidified  with  dilute  acetic  add,  saturated  with 
COt,  and  transferred  to  a  tell  beaker.  A  small 
cylindrical  porous  battery  cell,  dosed  by  a  per* 
f orated  plug  connected  with  a  merouiy  pump, 
is  immersed  in  the  liquid.  A  good  vacuum  is 
maintained, '  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the 


solution  passes  through.  The  oaiein  is  left 
behind,  and  is  washM,  dried,  and  weighed. 
The  albumin  is  predpiteted  by  boiling,  &a 

Pfdfier  and  Schmidt  (Zdtsoh.  Chem.  23, 446) 
modify  Hoppe-Seylei^s  method  in  the  following 
way  for  human  milk :  20  o.o.  of  milk  are  diluted 
to  400  c.c,  heated  to  40^  acetic  add  added 
drop  by  drop  till  a  granular  predpitete  com- 
mences to  form  ;  COf  is  then  passed  in  for  hali 
an  hour  and  the  predpitete  aUowed  to  subside 
for  24  hours.  The  casein  is  then  weighed,  and 
the  filtrate  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Tolmatscheff*s  »te<Aod.— (1)  Casein,  20  c.c. 
of  milk  are  saturated  in  the  cold  with  crystal- 
lised MgSO|  (it  is  best  to  make  the  crystals  into 
a  paste  with  water),  100  c.c.  of  a  very  concen- 
trated solution  of  MgSOf  are  added,  the  precipi- 
tete filtered  off,  well  washed  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  M^^O^,  the  fat  extracted,  and  the 
reddue  dried,  wdghed,  and  the  ash  deducted. 

(2)  Albvmin.  The  filtrate  and  wash-water 
from  the  casein  are  addified  with  dilute  acetic 
add,  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  washed,  with 
water  and  alcohol,  dried  at  120*»-126%  and 
weighed.  Sebelien  (i.c.)  advises  that  in  each 
case  the  N  should  be  determined  in  the  predpi- 
tete by  Kjeldahl's  process,  and  the  albuminoid 
found  by  multiplication  by  6*37.  The  resulte 
are  accurate. 

The  following  scheme  is  reioommended  for 
scientific  purposes  (Sebelien) : — 

(1)  Determine  total  N  by  Kjddahl's  method. 

(2)  Total  proteins  by  precipitetlon  with 
tennin  (N  bv  Kjeldahl). 

(3)  Casem+globulin  by  predpitefcion  with 
MgS04  (N  by  Kjddahl). 

(4)  Casein  by  precipitetion  wiUi  dilute  acetic 
acid  tN  by  Kjddahl). 

The  difference  between  (2)  and  (3)  gives  the 
albumin,  between  (3)  and  (4)  the  globulin, 
between  (1)  and  (2)  the  non-protein  or  ex- 
tractive N.  The  latter  may  also  be  determined 
directlv  by  Kjddahl's  method  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  tennin  (2). 

Opalisin,  which  is  soantv  in  cow's  milk,  but 
abundant  in  human  mUk,  is  estimated  by  pre- 
cipitetion of  the  casein  by  acetic  add,  and 
saturation  of  the  filtrate  by  sodium  chloride 
(Wroblewaki,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1898,  308). 

Schlossmann  {ibid,  1896,  197)  predpitetes 
casein  with  a  littie  saturated  alum  solution  at 
37°,  globulin  in  the  filtrate  by  saturating  with 
magnedum  sulphate,  and  estimates  albumin 
from  the  difference  between  the  total  protein 
nitrogen  and  that  of  the  casein  and  albumin. 

For  general  review  of  the  methods  of  protein 
estimation,  cf.  Simon,  Zdtsch.  phydol.  Chem. 
1901,  466. 

Bapid  estimation  of  proteins, — Tfie  aldehyde 
method,  Steineffger  proposed  that  the  acidity 
developed  in  mUk  by  the  addition  of  formalde- 
hyde should  be  used  as  an  analytical  method 
(Zeitsch.  Nahr.  Genussm.  1905,  659),  and 
showed  that  it  was  due  to  the  converdon  of  the 
practically  neutral  amino-acid  groups  into 
strongly  acid  methylene-amino-add  radides. 
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Richmond  and  Miller  (Analyst*  1906,  224) 
studied  the  method,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
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Taloe  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  base  used 
for  titration,  the  use  of  soda  giving  lower  results 
than  strontia,  which  they  recommend  (r/.  also 
8orensen,  Bloohem.  Zeitsch.  1007,  46). 

The  method  is  as  follows :  to  10  or  11  c.c.  of 
milk  (the  latter  volame  is  convenient  if  the 
Gerber  fat  estimation  is  performed)  at  least  1  c.c. 
of  0*6  p.o.  phenolphthalein  solution  is  added, 
and  the  milk  neutralised  with  N/11  (approz.) 
Etrontia;  to  the  faintly  pink  solution  2  o.c. 
of  40  p.c.  formaldehyde  solution  is  added,  and 
the  titration  continued  till  a  faint  pink  colour 
again  appears  ;  the  acidity  of  the  formaldehyde 
added  is  deducted,  and  the  aldehyde  figure  is 
calculated  as  c.c.  of  N  acid  per  litre;  this 
multiplied  by  0*170  gives  the  percentage  of 
proteins  in  normal  cow's  milk.  On  no  account 
must  the  formaldehyde  solution  be  neutralised 
previous  to  use  with  soda,  as  the  strong  neutral 
solution  becomes  very  appreciably  alkaline  on 
dilution;  the  same  figure  for  acidity  of  the 
formaldehyde  is,  however,  obtained  when 
strontia  is  used  whatever  the  dilation.  The 
factor  for  converting  aldehyde  figure  to  proteins 
varies  with  different  milks  and  milk  products ; 
thus  it  is  0*126  for  whey,  0*136  for  human  milk, 
and  0-164  for  asses*  milJL  When  milk  tums^ur 
the  aldehyde  figure  rises  (Analyst,  1000,  328 ; 
and  1008,  116),  due  to  proteolytic  fermentation. 
The  method,  although  extremely  rapid,  and 
approximately  accurate,  must  be  used  with 
reservation. 

Acidity.  By  titration  of  milk  with  an  alkali 
solution  using  phenolphthalein  solution  as 
indicator,  a  measure  of  the  acidity  is  obtained ; 
unfortunately  there  are  several  modes  of  ex- 
pressing acidity.  Soxhlet  and  Henkel  (Cliem. 
Zentr.  1887,  229)  titrate  60  c.c.  of  milk  with 
N/4  soda  solution,  and  call  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  soda  used  degrees  of  acidity; 
Thdmer  (MUoh..Zeit.  1893,  68)  dilutee  10  o.c.  of 
milk  with  20  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  titrates 
with  N/10  soda,  and  expresses  as  degrees  of 
acidity  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  solution 
required  per*Utre  of  milk;  many  others  use 
10  C.C.  of  milk  undiluted  and  titrate  with  N/10 
solution,  and  express  the  acidity  in  the  same 
terms  as  Thdmer,  but  as  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
aoids  present  in  milk  dissociate  on  dilution  the 
degrees  determined  by  Thomer's  method  do 
not  agree  with  those  determined  by  using 
undiluted  milk.  It  is  not  unusual,  though  of 
course  incorrect,  to  express  the  acidity  as 
grams  of  lactic  acid  per  100  c.c,  and  Domic 
(Le  Contr61e  du  Lait,  1807)  proposes  the  use  of 
N/9  soda  solution  (1  c.c.sO'Ol  gram  lactic  acid), 
and  calls  the  grams  of  lactic  acid  per  litre 
degrees.  The  amount  of  phenolphthalein  used 
and  the  temperature  have  some  influence  on  the 
end-point  of  neutrality  (Richmond  and  Miller, 
Analyst^  1907,  162). 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  satis- 
factory and  concordant  results  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  strontia  solution  (about  N/11)  as  the 
alkali  at  the  ordinary  room  temperature  (16^- 
20^),  and  employing  at  least  0*006  gram  phenol- 
phthalein for  10  CO.  of  milk,  and  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  expression  is  c.c.  of  N  acid 
per  litre  or  degrees.  The  tint  equal  to  that 
produced  by  1  drop  of  an  0*01  p.c  alcoholic 
solution  of  rosanillne  acetate  added  to  1 1  c.c.  of 
miik  may  be  taken  as  a  standard.    The  normal 


acidity  of  cow*s  milk  is  about  20  degrees,  and 
the  acidity  is  nearly  always  within  2  degrees  of 
the  aldehyde  figure  {q.v. ;  Richmond,  i^mlyst, 
1908,  116) ;  in  a  few  abnormal  cases  it  is  much 
lower. 

Analysis  of  sour  milk.  A  practical  method 
for  the  analysis  of  sour  milk,  by  means  of  which 
the  composition,  when  fresh,  can  be  deduced, 
has  been  devised  at  the  Government  Laboratory. 
Originally  described  by  Bell  (Food  and  its 
Adulterations,  1883,  pt.  2),  it  has  been  modified 
and  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  Thorpe 
(Ohem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906,  206) ;  Richmond  and 
Miller  (Analyst,  1906,  317)  have  examined  and 
criticised  the  method,  and  while  suggesting  a 
few  minor  modifications,  agree  in  the  main  with 
Thorpe  as  to  its  substantial  accuracy.  The 
following  is  an  abridged  description,  but  for  full 
working  details  the  original  papers  should  be 
consulted. 

Maceration  method  for  fat  and  solids  not  fat. 
10  grams  (circa)  are  weighed  into  aflat-bottomed 
plaUnum  dish  provided  with  a  flattened  glass 
stirrer,  neutralised  with  strontia  solution,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator,  and  evaporated 
to  a  stiff  paste  on  a  steam-bath ;  the  residue  is 
treated  with  successive  quantities  of  ether,  and 
ground  up  to  a  fine  powder  under  the  ether, 
which  is  passed  through  a  weighed  filter,  and  • 
collected  in  a  flask ;  the  ether  is  evaporated  and 
the  fat  dried  and  weighed.  The  fat  should  be 
washed  out  of  the  flask  with  light  petroleum, 
and  the  residue  of  phenolphthalein  subtracted 
from  the  weight  (R.  and  M.).  It  is  advisable 
to  continue  the  extraction  with  ether  and  the 
grinding  of  the  solids  not  fat  till  no  more  fat  is 
obtained.  The  solids  not  fat  in  the  basin  and 
on  the  weighed  filter  are  dried  to  constant 
weight  in  the  water-oven.  A  correction  is  made 
for  the  added  alkali  by  deducting  0*00428  gram 
for  each  c.c.  of  N/10  strontia  added. 

Corrections  for  loss  owing  to  decomposition. — 
(a)  The  alcohol  correction.  76  grams  (more  or 
less  according  to  the  amount  of  sample  available) 
are  half  neutralised  with  soda  and  distilled,  the 
distillate  is  neutralised,  using  litmus  paper  as 
indicator,  and  redistilled,  a  convenient  volume 
(say  26  or  60  cc.)  being  collected,  and  the 
density  taken;  the  difference  between  the 
density  found  and  1000,  multiplied  by  0*977, 
will  give  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  mOk-sugar 
equivalent  to  the  alcohol  per  100  c.c.  of 
distillate. 

(b)  Volatile  acid  correction.  10  grams  of 
milk  are  half  neutralised  with  N/10  soda,  and  a 
little  phenolphthalein  added;  the  mixture  is 
evaporated  to  diyness  with  frequent  stirring, 
taken  up  with  20  c.c.  of  boiling  water,  and 
titrated  with  N/10  soda.  The  difference  between 
volume  of  N/10  soda  used  for  the  original  acidity, 
and  that  after  evaporation  multiplied  by  0*0256 
gives  the  correction  due  to  loss  of  milk-sugar 
p.c.  by  conversion  into  volatile  aeids. 

If  the  milk  has  undergone  the  butyric  acid 
fermentation,  which  is  not  common,  but  which 
is  easily  recognised,  this  method  gives  totally 
erroneous  results,  and  the  methods  described  by 
Thorpe  or  Richmond  and  Miller  (/.c.)  must  be 
substituted. 

(c)  Ammonia  correction.  2  grams  of  milk  are 
made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  ammonia  free  water, 
and  filtered  clear ;  the  ammonia  is  estimated  by 
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Ne«lerisiiig  in  10  c.c.  of  the  dilote  solution,  the 
standard  flotation  leceiTing  an  addition  of  10  c.c. 
of  a  clear  solution  of  2  c.c.  of  fresh  milk  slightly 
acidified  in  100  o.o.  of  water.  The  ammonia 
found  multiplied  hy  500x5*2  will  give  the  loss 
of  casein  p.c.  The  three  corrections,  of  which 
that  due  to  alcohol  is  generally  by  far  the 
largest,  are  added  to  the  solids  not  fat  to  obtain 
the  solids  not  fat  in  the  fresh  milk. 

Biohmondand  Miller  introduce  some  further 
corrections  for  lactic  acid,  aldehyde  taken  up 
from  the  ether,  loss  of  butyric  acid  (if  present) 
on  drying,  and  for  hydrolysis  of  the  proteins, 
but  these,  except  in  special  cases,  are  small,  and 
tend  in  opposite  directions;  they  may  be 
omitted,  as  a  rule,  without  sroatly  a£fecting  the 
results.  Specific  gravity  of  sour  milk  may  be 
determinea  by  adding  ammonia  to  dissolve  the 
curd,  and  making  a  correction  for  the  densitv  of 
the  added  ammonia  (c/.  Weibull,  Milch. -^it. 
1894,  247,  and  413 ;  Richmond  and  Harrison, 
Analyst.  1000, 207). 

ADnLTE]LAnON8. 

The  principal  adulterations  practised  are  the 
addition  of  water  and  the  removal  of  cream. 
Carbonates  of  the  alkalis  and  borax,  or  boric 
acid*  formaldehyde,  and  more  rarely,  salicylic 
acid  and  benzoates,  are  also  introduced  to  keep 
milk  from  souring. 

The  addition  of  water  or  removal  of  cream 
is  shown  by  the  analjrsis. 

Clause  4  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1800,  gives  power  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  fix  limits  below  which  a  pre- 
sumption is  raised  till  the  contrary  is  proved 
that  the  milk  is  not  genuine ;  these  limits  are 
8*5  p.o.  of  solids  not  fat  and  30  p.c.  of  fat.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  genuine  milk  yields  a 
percentage  of  fat  below  8*5  p.o.  of  solids  not  fat 
{cf,  Wauters,  Rev.  internal.  Falsific.  1902,  67  ; 
Malpeaux  and  Dorez,  Ann.  Agronom.  1901,  449  ; 
and  Billitz,  Milchw.  Zentr.  1905,  113).  Rich- 
mond (Analyst,  1893,  271)  considered  that 
genuine  milks  of  this  character  contained  above 
0*7  p.o.  of  ash  and  0*5  p.c.  of  nitrogen,  but  as  he 
has  nimself  found  lower  percentages  of  nitrogen 
(Analyst,  1903,  281,  and  1910,  231)  his  views 
have  undergone  modification.  His  present  view 
is  that  normal  milk  should  contain  at  least 
4*5  p.c.  of  lactose,  0-5  p.c.  nitrogen,  and  0*7  p.c. 
ash,  and  that  abnormal  milks  low  in  solids  not 
fat  should  conform  to  these  limits  in  at  least 
two  of  the  constituents. 

For  the  monthly  variations  of  the  composition 
of  milk,  the  daily  variations  and  the  variation 
between  morning  and  evening  milk,  see  numerous 
papers  in  the  Analyst  since  1882,  by  Vieth  and 
Richmond. 

Soxhlet  has  proposed  the  following  direct 
test  for  the  addition  of  water,  based  upon  the 
presence  of  nitrates  in  water  and  their  total 
absence  in  milk. 

The  milk  is  ooasulated  by  a  solution  of 
calcium  chlonde  free  from  nitrate;  the  serum  is 
now  treated  with  a  solution  of  diphenylamine  in 
concentrated  H,S04,  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^Y  ^s  with  the 
ferrous  sulphate  test.  This  test  has  frequently 
been  rediscovered.  Szilasi  (Ann.  Chim.  33) 
measures  out  1  o.o.  of  a  solution  of  diphenyl- 
amine sulphate  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  adds  a 


few  drops  of  milk ;  nitrates  gradually  give  a  blue 
coloratiim.  These  tests  are  not  sufficiently 
delicate  for  pure  water. 

Fritzmann  {Chem.  Zentr.  1898,  L  218)  adds 
formaldehyde  and  pure  sulphuric  add;  in  the 
presence  of  nitrates  a  blue  colour  is  developed. 

Richmond  (Analyst,  1894,  83)  has  found 
nitrates  in  the  milk  of  cows  that  received  1  gram 
of  potassium  nitrate  with  their  food. 

Carbonates  of  the  alkalis  are  best  deter- 
mined by  taking  500  grams  of  milk  and  deter- 
mining the  COs  in  the  ash.  The  ash  of  pure 
milk  should  not'contain  more  than  2  p.c. 

Boric  add  is  detected  by  Meissl  as  follows : 
100  CO.  are  made  alkaline  with  milk  of  lime, 
evaiK>rated  and  incinerated.  The  ash  is  dis- 
solved in  as  little  concentrated  HCl  as  possible, 
filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  HCl  expelled.  The  residue  is  moistened 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
turmeric  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath. 
Mere  traces  of  boric  add  give  a  cinnabar  or 
cherry-red  coloration. 

A  more  rapid  though  less  delicate  test 
consists  in  neutralising  a  quantity  of  milk  with 
caustic  soda,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator ; 
portions  of  this  are  poured  into  the  test  tubes, 
and  to  one  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  added, 
and  to  the  other  an  equal  volume  of  neutral 
50  p.c.  glycerol.  In  the  presence  of  boric  add 
the  glycerol  tube  will  be  much  lighter  in  colour, 
usually  quite  white. 

For  a  method  of  detecting  benzoic  acid  in 
milk,  9ee  Richmond,  Analyst,  1007,  32,  151 ; 
Revis,  ibid,  1912,  37,  336 ;  Hinks,  ibid.  1913, 
555.  25  c.c.  of  milk,  or  from  10  to  20  grams  of 
cream  are  heated  with  an  equal  volume  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  add  until  the  pre- 
cipitated curd  is  dissolved.  The  cooled  mixture 
is  shaken  with  25  c.c.  of  mixed  ether  and 
petroleum  spirit^  the  ethereal  solution  separated. 
1  drop  of  ammonia  solution  and  5  co.  of  water 
added  to  it  and  shaken,  the  aijueons  layer 
separated  and  tested  for  benzoic  aoid  with  ferric 
chloride  (c/.  Liverseege  and  Evers,^.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1913,  319). 

Salicylic  acid  is  detected  by  Pellett  by  mix* 
ing  100  CO.  of  milk,  100  o.o.  of  water  at  60^ 
5  drops  acetic  add,  5  drops  of  a  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate,  filtering  off  the  proteins, 
shaking  with  50  c.c.  of  ether,  allowing  to  settle, 
removing  the  ether,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  and 
adding  ferric  chloride.  The  quantity  of  salicylic 
acid  can  be  approximately  known  by  comparing 
the  violet  coloration  produced  with  a  series  of 
standard  solutions. 

Boric  acid  is  estimated  (Richmond  and 
Miller,  Analvst,  1907,  144)  by  adding  to  milk 
half  its  volume  of  0*5  p.c.  phenolphthalein 
solution,  and  neutralising  to  a  faint  pink  colour 
while  boiling ;  at  least  30  p.c.  of  glycerol  is  now 
added,  and  tiie  boric  acid  titrated  with  N/10 
aUcaU  (1  C.C.  =0-0062  gram  H,BO,).  R.  T. 
Thomson  (Analyst,  1893,  184)  neutralisee  first 
to  methyl  orange,  and  then  titrates  in  the 
presence  of  glycerol  to  phenolphthalein.  Rich- 
ardson and  Walton  (Analyst,  1913,  140)  add 
5  CO.  of  a  5  p.c.  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to 
50  c.c.  of  the  milk  (or  10  grams  of  cream  mixed 
with  40  c.c.  of  water),  heat  to  boiling,  and 
estimate  the  boric  acid  in  the  cold  filtrate,  by 
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adding  2  c.c.  of  a^l  p.o.  neutralised  solution  of 
phenolphthalein  in  alcohol  and  N/lONaOH  until 
a  oertain  blue  shade  appears,  glycerol,  about  one- 
third  of  the  volume  is  added  and  the  titration 
with  N/lONaOH  continued  until  the  blue  shade 
again  appears.  1  c.c.  of  N/lONaOH =0-0071  gram 
boric  acid.  In  the  case  of  cream  the  fat  may  be 
estimated  from  the  dried  copper  coagulum  by 
extraction  in  a  Soxhlet  tube  by  light  petroleum. 
Another  method,  due  originally  to  Gooch, 
depends  on  the  volatilisation  of  boric  acid  as 
methyl  borate  by  distillation  with  methyl  alcohol 
(fi/.  Cassal,  Analyst,  1890,  230,  and  Hehner,  ibid, 
1891,  141).  Formaldehyde  mapr  be  detected  by 
numerous  methods,  the  most  simple  of  which  is 
due  to  Hehner  (ibid.  1896,  94) ;  when  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  milk  it  forms  a  violet- 
blue  coloration  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
liquids  in  the  presence  of  formaldehyde,  provided 
that  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidising  agent  be 
present.  Leonard  (Analyst,  1 896, 167)  and  Fam- 
steiner  (Chem.  Zentr.  1897,  i.  133)  have  shown 
that  ferric  chloride  is  the  best  oxidising  agent, 
and  Rosenheim  (Analyst,  1907,  106)  has  pointed 
out  that  this  last  is  a  tryptophan  reaction. 

Other  tests  are  those  of  l^rillat  with  dimethyl- 
aniline  (Ck>mpt.  rend.  1892,  891),  Richmond  and 
Boseley  with  diphenylamine  (Analyst,  1896, 
166),  Rideal  with  SchifTs  reagent  (ibid.  1896, 
168;  cf.  Richmond  and  Boselev,  ^c,  and 
Hehner,  I.e.),  Mitchell  with  Nessfer's  reagent 
(Analyst,  1897, 97),  Jorissen  with  morphine  (Bull 
Soc.  chim.  1897,  17,  167),  Vanino  with  phloro- 
gluoinol  (Chem.  Zentr.  1899,  i.  710),  Gabutti 
with  carbazole  (BolL  Chim.  Farm.  1907,  349). 

Prxbebyation  and  Condensation  of  Milk. 

To  preserve  milk  for  any  length  of  time  at 
the  oroinary  temperature  it  must  be  sterilised. 


This  may  be  done  either  by  means  of  antiseptics, 
such  as  salicylic  acid,  borax,  or  boric  acid,  &o. 
— ^the  presence  of  which  is  highly  undesirable 
in  fooo— or,  as  is  more  generally  practised,  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  For  the  action  of  drugs,  i;. 
Soxhlet,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  6, 118  ;  Mayer,  Milch. - 
Zeit.  1882,  321.  A  temperature  of  100""  is  in- 
sufficient to  sterilise  milk  completely.  DietzcU 
found  that  milk  heated  for  20  minutes  to  106°- 
1 10*  only  kept  sweet  for  a  few  weeks,  whilst  that 
heated  to  100''-116''  for  20  minutes  (6  minutes 
at  116°)  was  perfectly  sweet  3  years  later. 

Duclaux  kept  milk  unchanged  for  6  years  by 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  containing  vessel 
and  subsequently  heating  to  120*. 

Milk  can,  however,  l>e  preserved  unchanged 
by  mixing  it  with  a  considerable  percentage  (not 
less  than  12  p.o.  of  its  weight)  of  suffar,  evapo- 
rating to  a  semi-solid  mass,  and  exclu£ng  the  air. 

The  first  En^ish  patent  covering  this  process 
was  granted  to  De  Heine  in  1 8 10.  Other  English 
patents  on  condensing  milk  were  granted  to 
Newton  in  1836,  Grimway  in  1847,  De  Ijgnao 
in  1847.  A  patent  for  a  vacuum  pan  for 
evaporating  milk  was  granted  to  Green  in  1813 
(Eng.  Pat.  3764).  The  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk  on  a  commercial  scale  was  first  successfully 
introduced  in  the  United  States  of  America  by 
Borden  in  1866.  The  Anglo-Swiss  Co.,  which 
produces  the  larger  portion  of  the  condensed 
milk  made  in  Jlurope  and  Australia,  was  founded 
in  1866-6. 

Fleisohmann  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  condensed  milk 
tpith  addition  of  sugar.  The  miJk  on  delivery 
is  weighed,  filtered  through  a  wire  sieve,  and 
thrown  into  a  reservoir  communicating  with  the 
tank  A  (Fig.  1),  tapped  into  cans  20-30  inches 
deep.  A  number  of  these  are  placed  in  the 
water-bath  b  which  is  heated  by  steam  from  a 
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perforated  coil  at  the  bottom,  communicating 
with  the  steam-pipe  f.  (Beside  each  water-batn 
is  a  smaller  bath  for  cleaning  the  cans.)  When 
the  milk  has  attained  a  temperature  of  87^-94*^ 
it  is  transferred  to  the  vats  c  or  d,  which  have 
false  copper  bottoms,  into  which  steam  can  be 
introduced  to  prevent  the  milk  from  cooling. 
The  vat  b  contains  the  necessary  quantity  of 
ean^-sugar — 12  p.c.  of  the  weight  of  the  milk,  hot 
milk  is  thrown  m,  stirred,  and  passed  back  to  o 
through  a  filter,  and  this  is  repeated  till  all  the 
sugar  is  dissolved. 

The  milk  in  o  is  then  sucked  up  by  the  pipe  o, 
which  terminates  in  a  sieve,  into  the  vacuum  v 
(Fig.  2).  This  is  a  spherical  copper  vessel,  with 
A  wooden  jacket  round  the  middle  and  with  a 


false  bottom,  into  which  either  steam  or  cold 
water  can  be  introduced.  There  is  also  a  copper 
coil  inside  the  vacuum,  into  which  steam  and 
cold  water  can  be  passed,  a  (Fig.  2)  is  the  pipe 
through  which  the  sugared  milk  is  introduced ; 
B  is  a  sight-hole,  hermetically  closed  with  a 
thick  glass  plate;  o  is  a  thermometer;  d  a 
manometer ;  b  a  condenser ;  f  the  cold-water 
pipe  for  the  condenser ;  o  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  air-pumps ;  h  an  air-cock  ;  i  is  an  exhaust 
pipe  for  the  condensed  water ;  k  and  L  are  cold- 
water  pipes  for  clearing  the  vacuum ;  u  an 
exhaust  pipe  for  the  waste  water  from  the  space 
between  the  two  bottoms ;  n  an  exhaust  pipe  tor 
the  coil  inside  the  vacuum ;  o  a  pipe  for  draw- 
ing samples  of  milk  ;  p  the  delivery  pipe  foi  the 
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coodensed  milk ;  q  asteam  pipe  for  sapplyingihe 
•paoe  under  the  falee  bottom  ;  b  a  eapply  pipe 
for  the  ooiL  On  tha  other  side  of  the  vacnum 
there  is  another  sight-hole  resembling  b,  behind 
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which  a  light  is  placed,  whilst  the  progress  of 
the  operation  is  oontinaally  watched  through  b. 
The  air-pumps  are  set  to  work,  but  no  steam  is 
passed  in  until  the  milk  is  seen  to  be  hoUing 
briskly;  the  temperature  is  then  regulated  to 
60^  The  pressure  inside  the  yaqpum  is  generaUy 
60-100  mm. 

When  a  sample  taken  out  and  cooled  is  of 
the  right  conristencv,  cold  water  is  turned  on  in 
both  Uke  coil  and  false  bottom,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  milk  is  run  out  and  quickly  ceoled  to 
15^.  It  is  then  tapped  into  canisters;  the 
covers,  which  are  pierced  with  a  fine  hole,  are 
soldered  on — the  heat  of  the  operation  causes 
the  greater  part  of  the  residual  air  to  be  ex- 
pelled ;  the  hole  is  then  quickly  soldered  over. 

Various  modifications  of  the  above  process 
are  adopted.  In  some  places,  for  instance, 
special  precautions  are  taken  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  water-bath,  and  Uie  heat  is 
not  allowed  to  rise  above  60®-76® ;  in  others  a 
series  of  ledges  are  arranged  in  the  vacuum,  so 
that  the  muk  trickles  down  from  one  to  the 
other  and  is  more  quickly  condensed,  &c.,  &o. 
Orandeau  and  Kramer  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  16, 2Ct7) 
state  that  at  Zurich  the  addition  of  sugar  is 
made  to  the  milk  heated  to  36^  and  the  tem- 
perature in  the  vacuum  is  not  allowed  to  rise 
above  62*. 

In  many  cases  part  of  the  cream  is  removed 
before  condensation. 

AKALT8I8  OF   OOKDBNSBD  MiLK  (SwEBTBNED). 


NeaU^ 

'Anglo-  Anglo- 
NesU^l  Swiss   Swiai 
j    Co.    :   Co. 

Cham 

Oerber 
A  Co. 

Water 

15-30 

24*48 

24-94 

25-63 

27-67 

23-68 

Fat    . 

8-86 

11-88 

8-90 

6-18 

9*88 

9-74 

Albuminoids 

908 

10-97 

9-88 

12-65 

16-58      9-80 

Mllk-suear  . 

13-62 

1119 

18-29 

12*50 

18*20 1  12  98 

Cane-sugar. 

60-08,  89-95 141-24  i  41-21 

30-65    41-80 

Ash    . 

217 

208 

1-96 

1-88 

2-20 

2-05 

For  methods  of  estimating  sucrose  in  con- 
dsnsed  milk,  «ee  JoUes,  Analimt,  1911,  36,  28 ; 
Nowak,  ibid,  1912,  450. 


I. 

n. 

57-96 

51-72 

16-02 

U-33 

8-50 

11-69 

16-32 

19-51 

2-20 

2-75 

Milk  CoBDBviBD  without  addriob  ov  Suoab^ 

In  America  the  milk  is  filtered,  heated  to  60*" 
or  70^  filtered  again  and  oondoised  in  a  vacuum 
at  40''-45''  to  about )  of  its  bulk.  A  portion  of  the 
cream  is  often  abstracted  before  condensation. 

This  milk  will  not  keep  for  more  than  a  few 
days.  The  niilk  prepared  at  Romanshom 
(Switzeriand)  keeps  better,  but  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  not  known.  It  is  behoved  that 
the  milk  is  heated  to  about  120"^  in  its  pre- 
paration, as  about  }  of  the  albumin  is  coagu- 
Uted,  whilst  in  ordinary  (sweetened)  condensed 
milk  only  about  half  the  albumin  is  coagulated. 
A  portion  of  the  cream  is  abstracted  before  con- 
densation on  account  of  the  rancidity  which  a 
large  amount  of  fat  quickly  occasions. 

Scherff's  process,  which  is  in  use  at  Stendorfif, 
consists  in  first  sterilising  the  milk  by  heating 
it  to  100°-113**  for  1-2  hours  in  sealed  vessels 
under  a  pressure  of  2-4  atmospher^  It  is  then 
condensed  either  to  )  or  to  )  of  its  bulk  in  a 
partial  vacuum  at  a  temperature  of  65^-70*^  and 
a  pressure  of  11  mm. 

Voelcker  gives  the  following  analyses^  of 
imsweetened  milk : 

Water    . 

Fat 

Casein     . 

Milk-sugar 

Ash 

For  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  con- 
densed milk,  milk  powders,  &c.,  and  a  diacossion 
of  methods  of  anaTysis,  with  special  reference  to 
American  and  Canadian  practice,  see  R.  T. 
Mohan,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1915,  34,  109. 

Kkfuih. 

Milk  does  not  readily  undergo  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  by  the  action  of  yeast,  though  a 
small  amount  of  alcohol  is  formed  during  the 
lactic  fermentation. 

In  the  Caucasus  a  special  ferment  (kephir 
grains)  is  used  which  has  the  property  of  speedy 
inducing  alcoholic  fermentation  in  milk.  Kern 
(Biol.  Zentr.  2,  137)  found  in  the  grains  two  of 
the  oreanisms  of  ordinary  jreast  {aaccharomyces 
cerevistoB)  and  a  bacillus  {Dispora  caueasica). 

For  the  manufacture  of  kephir,  r.  Krannhab 
(J.  Pharm.  Chim.  14, 191),  Haccius  (Bied.  Zentr. 
1885,  265). 

The  milk-sugar  is  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  grains  partly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
and  partly  into  lactic  acid;  small  quantities 
of  glycerol,  acetic,  succinic,  and  butyric  acids 
are  also  formed.  The  casein  and  albumin  are 
partlv  peptonised. 

ETephir  is  an  agreeable  nourishing  drink  with 
a  slightly  sour  taste.  It  is  best  relished  when  two 
days  old,  and  three  days  after  preparation  it  is 
decidedly  sour  and  stronger  in  alcohol. 

Konig  eives  the  following  average  ooroposi- 
tion  of  kepnir : 

Water 91-21 

Alcohol 0-76 

Fat 1-44 

Sugar 2*41 

LacUoaoid      ....       1-08 

SiT^-  i^igitizedbyGop^g 
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Memialbamoae 
Peptone 
T6tal  proteiiM. 
Ash 


0-26 
0O39 
3-49 
0-68 


A  simple  method  of  nfaking  kephir  conaiste 
in  taking  some  of  the  good  3-davs'  old  product, 
adding  4-5  parte  of  cow's  milk,  and  allowing 
it  to  ferment  for  2  days  with  occasional  shaking. 
The  oonsomption  of  kephir  has  made  consider- 
able progress,  and  it  is  now  the  custom  to  take 
it  medicinally,  although  its  preparation  in 
reference  to  the  production  and  significance  of 
the  so-called  kephir  grains  is  still  obscure.  In 
the  Caucasus  kephir  is  prepared  from  milk,  par- 
ticularly sheep's  and  goat's  milk,  in  peculiar 
leather  pipes  {burdinks)  by  adding  to  it  kephir 
grains  as  ferment.  Struve  has  investigated 
the  formation  of  this  ferment  and  studied 
its  properties.  Since  the  augmentation  of  the 
kephir  grains  takes  plt^e  when  the  milk  is  kent 
in  leather  pipes,  their  growth  must  necessarily 
be  affected  by  the  milk  constituents,  and 
although  it  was  d  priori  impossible  to  determine 
what  changes  the  ingredients,  consumed  during 
this  process  tmdei^o,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  proteins 
would  maintain  &e&  general  type  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  100  parts  of  tlie  grain  dried  in 
the  air  gave : 

Water 11-21 

Fat 3-99 

Peptones  soluble  in  water  10*98 

Proteins  soluble  in  ammonia  11*32 

Proteins  soluble  in  potash          .  30  39 

Insoluble  residue      .         .         ,  33'11 

On  digesting  the  insoluble  residue  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  potash  and  subjecting  it  to  micro- 
scopical examination,  it  showed  an  intimate 
miztuxe  of  yeast  fungi  with  the  bacteria  de- 
scribed by  Kern  under  the  name  of  Dispora 
eaueanca.  Struve  concludes  that  only  33*11 
p.o.  of  the  total  substance  of  the  grams  con- 
stitutes the  active  ferment.  With  kephir  grains 
of  the  above  composition  a  drink  is  prepared 
wffich,  according  to  Podwisozky,  contains  only 
traces  of  alcohol  after  24  hours'  bottling,  whilst 
in  48  hours  it  becomes  brisk  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  alcohol,  the  latter  increasing 
•till  further  after  the  lapse  of  another  24  hours. 
On  sabiecting  the  three  drinks  characterised 
by  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  fermen- 
tation to  analysis  it  was  found  that  although 
the  percentage  of  casein  was  the  same  in  each 
case,  the  latter  was  not  completely  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  dilute  ammonia  and  potash.  In  the 
solution  of  the  casein  of  the  kephir  of  one 
day's  fermentation  only  traces  of  a  precipitate 
were  observed;  the  kephir  2  days  old  gave 
0-05  p.c.  and  that  3  days  old  0-22  p.c.  of  residue. 
Microscopical  examination  of  the  residues 
showed  that  yeast  fungi  only  were  present, 
bacteria  or  other  forms  of  fungi  being  entirely 
absent.  From  this  Struve  infers  that  the 
fermentation  of  the  milk  is  dependent  upon 
the  growth  of  the  yeast  fungus  (Saceharomyces 
mycodemui,  Mycoderma  eereviticB  ei  vini)  con- 
tained in  the  kephir  nains,  whikt  the  bacteria 
Dispora  eaueasica  take  no  active  part  in  the 
fermentation.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  finished  kephir  is  capable  of 
fermenting  fresh  portions  of  milk.    From  the 


results  of  this  investigation  Struve  concludes: 
(1)  During  the  fermentation  the  yeast  fung[us, 
under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  vegetation 
and  of  osmotic  laws,  enters  into  animal  as  well 
as  vegetable  tissues,  and  disposes  them  to  a 
variety  of  changes.  (2)  The  development  of  the 
yeast  fungus  in  the  interior  of  otganio  tissues 
may,  under  favourable  conditions,  assume  the 
character  of  a  special  process  of  fermentation. 
(3)  The  effects  of  such  a  process  are  increased 
when  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  is  re- 
tarded. (4)  Animal  tissues  into  which  the  yeast 
fungus  has  entered  exhibit  in  sugar  solutions  as 
weU  as  in  milk  all  appearances  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation. They  can  therefore  be  used  instead 
of  kephir  grains  for  the  preparation  of  kephir. 
(5)  Tne  formation  of  the  kephir  ferment  is  the 
cause  of  a  peculiar  growth  of  the  yeast  fun^s 
within  the  tissues  of  the  leather  pipes  dunng 
the  process  of  fermentation,  its  fungoid  form 
being  due  to  the  development  of  carbon  di- 
oxide. (6)  The  bacteria  Dispora  eaueasica  must 
bo  regarded  as  residues  of  fibrils  of  the  tissues 
of  the  leather  pipes  (Ber.  17, 1364 ;  J.  Soo.  Chem. 
Ind.  3,  493). 

Milk  Powdkb. 

By  evaporating  condensed  milk  in  a  vaoaum 
chamber  it  is  reduced  to  a  solid  form.    Many 

Jatents  have  been  taken  out  for  diving  milk ; 
ust  and  Hatmaker  use  rollers  heated  by 
steam  above  the  temperature  of  100**,  the 
milk  being  fed  on  to  them  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  is  nearly  dry  by  the  time  that  the 
adhering  film  reaches  knives  touching  the  sur- 
face of  the  rollers,  that  remove  it  continuously. 
A  small  quantity  of  alkali  is  added  to  render  the 
milk  powder  soluble  in  water.  The  rollers  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  jacket  throush  which  a 
current  of  air  passes,  or  from  whicn  the  air  is 
exhausted,  in  which  case  the  temperature  of 
the  rollers  is  not  so  high,  and  a  more  soluble 
product  is  obtained. 

Under  the  Stauf,  Merrell-Soule,  and  Bevenot 

de  Neveu  patents,  milk  is  sprayed  through  small 

orifices  under  pressure,  into  a  large  chamber 

:  through  which  warm  air  is  passed ;  evaporation 

takes  place,  and  the  solid  milk  falls  in  very 

minute  particles ;  this  method  produces  a  ver^ 

soluble  powder,  without  the  addition  of  alkali, 

and  the  fat  does  not  separate  in  oily  clobules,  as 

it  does  from  milk  powders  prepared  by  other 

methods.    Milk  powders  prepared  from  skim 

I  milk  keep  well,  but  those  containing  the  fat  have 

;  a  tendency  to  turn  rancid  or  tallowy ;   this  is 

]  partly  due  to  oxidation,  a  large  sur&ce  of  the^ 

fat  Ming  exposed  to  the  air,  and  partly  to  the* 

action  of  the  neutral  enzymes  of  the  milk, 

!  which  are  not  destroyed  at  the  temperatures 

employed. 

The  following  are  typical  analyses  of  milk 
!  powders: 


Designation  Moisture 
Enriched   .  1*4 
Full  cream 
Half  cream 
Skim 
Whey 


4-7 
4-9 
34 
2-7 


Fat 
36-8 
29*2 
16-4 
2*1 
0-7 


Sweetened    1*6      17'7<canesugar[14;9^r^|;6 


Milk 
sugar 
33-8 
85-7 
43*6 
54*5 
76*5 
22*6 


Fxo-  Mineral 
matter 
5*2 
5-6 
6*6 
8*2 
8-1 


22-8 
24-8 
28-6 
31*8 
140 


38-9 
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Gbeaic. 


On  allowing  milk  to  stand,  the  fat  globules 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  layer  on  the 
surface;  under  the  influence  of  gravity  the 
rate  of  rise  of  the  fat  globules  is  slow,  and 
the  whole  of  the  cream  cannot  be  obtained 
before  the  milk  turns  sour.  By  centrifugal 
force  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  fat  globules 
can  be  much  increased,  and  practically  the 
whole  of  the  cream  removed;  the  modem 
cream  separator  consists  of  a  steel  bowl  rotated 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  (COOO-10,000  revolutions 
per  minute)  into  which  the  milk  is  fed  by  a 
central  inlet  tube ;  from  this  it  passes  to  a  series 
of  chambers  (usuallv  formed  by  a  nimiber  of 
conical  discs — ^the  Alfa  device),  in  which  the 
heavier  portion — the  skim  milk — ^passes  to  the 
outside  of  the  bowl,  while  the  lighter  fat  globules 
collect  in  the  centre,  and  escape  by  an  outlet  at 
the  top  of  the  bowl,  the  skim  milk  being  removed 
from  near  the  periphery  by  a  series  of  tubes  or  a 
special  chamber,  and  dischaiged  at  a  lower  level. 
Provision  is  made  by  an  adjustment  of  the  cream 
outlet  for  YtiTying  the  proportion  of  skim  milk 
and  cream  removed,  and  thus  the  thickness  of 
the  cream. 

Qualitatively  cream  has  the  same  composition 
as  milk,  but  differs  quantitatively  in  containing 
a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  fat;  the 
other  constituents,  except  those  soluble  in  the 
fat  (lecithin),  or  those  existing  in  the  solid  form 
(the  cellular  elements)  are  depressed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  fat. 

Clotted  or  Devonshire  cream  is  prepared  by 
setting  milk  in  pans,  and  when  a  layer  of  cream 
has  risen  to  the  surface,  heatixig  on  a  water-bath 
nearly  to  boiling ;  the  cream  is  removed  on  the 
following  day.  As  evaporation  takes  place  from 
the  surface,  not  onlv  is  the  percentage  of  fat 
raised,  but  the  non-fatty  solids  are  proportion- 
ately high. 


Composition  of  MAMifAUAN  Milk. 


Water 
.  87-26 
.  88-20 
.  8604 
.  81-31 
.  82-63 

.  89-80 
.  9012 

.  91(0 
.  76-44 
.  81-68 

.  69-60 
.  86-66 

Camel  .  86*57 
Blephant.  67*86 
Sow  .  82*84 
Porpoise.  41-11 

Whale 


CJow 

Woman 

Goat 

Sheep 

Buffalo 

Mare 
Abs 

Mule 
Bitch 
Cat 

Babbit 


Fat 
8-75 
3*30 
4*63 
6-86 
7*61 

1-17 
1-26 

1-59 
9-57 
8-33 

10*46 
8-16 

8*07 
19*57 

6*71 
48*60 

48-67     43*67 


Sugar 
4*76 
6*80 
4*22 
5-23 
4*72 


Casein  Albumin  Ash 
8*00  0*40  0-75 
0-60 
0-86 
1-00 
0*60 


100 
8-49 
4-62 
8*54 


0*20 
0*76 
0-98 
090 


7-11 


0*46 


Human  Milk, 


Human  milk  differs  in  important  particulars 
from  that  of  the  cow.  It  is  not  curdled  by 
rennet,  appears  thinner,  and  contains  more 
sugar  and  lees  proteins. 

Fat.  The  zat  of  human  milk  contains  a  very 
much  smaller  quantity  of  volatile  acids  than 
that  of  cow's  nulk,  and  a  larger  amount  of  un- 
saturated acids  (Laves,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem. 
19,  369  ;   Ruppel,  Zeit.  Biol.  31,  1  ;   Pizad,  SUz. 


Sper.  Ag.  1894,  615;  Sauvaitre,  Ann.  Chim. 
Anal.  1902,  143).  The  refractive  index  is 
higher,  and  decreases  as  lactation  advances  and 
frM  fatty  acids  are  present  (Carter  and  Rich- 
mond, B.  M.  J.  1898, 199). 

Sugac.  According  to  Radenhausen  (Zeitsch. 
Chem.  6,  13)  and  Denigte  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [v.] 
27,  413),  the  sugar  of  human  milk  is  lactose ;  the 
last  author,  however,  states  that  there  is  another 
carbohydrate  which  modifies  the  properties, 
whilst  Denig^s  finds  a  second  dextrorotatory 
carbohydrate  present.  Carter  and  Richmond 
(i.e.)  give  the  specific  rotatory  power  as  48*7®, 
and  state  that  it  crystallises  in  rhomboid  plates  ; 
they  consider  that  more  than  one  sugar  is 
present. 

Proteins.  The  casein  of  human  milk, 
though  closely  related,  differs  from  that  of  cow*8 
milk;  it  is  not  curdled  by  rennet,  does  not 
exist  in  combination  with  calcium  phosphate, 
and  is  thrown  down  b^r  acids  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state.  Dogiel  (Zeitsch.  Chem.  9,  591) 
attributes  this  to  the  small  amounts  of  salts 
present ;  if  the  salts  are  raised  to  the  standard 
of  cow*s  milk,  the  casein  comes  down  in  flakes. 
Kobrak  (Pfluser's  Archiv.  1900,  ^9)  says  that 
it  is  less  acid,  and  b^  repeated  precipitation 
with  acid  and  solution  m  dilute  alkali,  a  product 
like  the  casein  of  cow's  milk  is  obtained;  he 
considers  it  as  a  nudeo-protein  plus  histon  or 
protamine.  Lehmann  and  Hempel  (Pfluger^ 
Arohiv.  1894,  56,  558)  find  1-09  p.c.  of  sulphur 
and  3*2  p.o.  ash,  as  against  0*72  and  6*47  p.c. 
respectivelv  in  the  casein  of  cow*s  milk.  Sixes 
(J.  PhysioL  1906,  464)  gives  the  proportion  of 
Ca  to  proteins  as  1*06 :  100.  Wroblewski  (Diss. 
Berne,  1894)  also  finds  more  sulphur,  and  states 
that  no  nuolein  is  present.  Abderhalden  and 
Sohittenhelm  (Zeitsch.  physiol.  diem.  1906, 
458)  find  that  whilst  biological  tests  show  that 
the  casein  of  human  milk  differs  from  that  of 
the  cow,  the  proportion  of  amino-acids  is  very 
similar  (c/.  also  Tangl  and  Cz6kAs,  Pfluger*s 
Arohiv.  1908,  534;  also  Abderhalden  and 
Langstein,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1910,  8,  ^d 
no  (Ufferenoe  in  yield  of  amino-acids). 

Wroblewski  {ibid.  1898,  308)  states  that  the 
amount  of  opalisin  (^.t;.)  is  abundant  in  human 
milk.  Camerer  and  Soldner  (Zeitsch.  BioL 
1898,  277)  find  40  p.c.  of  unknown  protein  in 
human  milk.  The  ratio  of  protein  nitrogen  to 
total  nitrogen  is  0*88  (Camerer  and  Sdldner,  Lc), 
0-91  (Munk,  Virchow's  Archiv.  134,  501). 

Salts.  Human  milk  contains  only  about 
0*03  p.c.  calcium  and  0*029  p.c.  P,0^  (Sikes,  lc), 
or  0*044  p.c.  PfO,,  according  to  Stoklasa 
(Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1897,  343) ;  of  the  P.O, 
0*012  p.c.  belongs  to  the  proteins  (Sikes). 
These  quantities  are  very  much  lower  than  those 
found  in  cow's  milk.    Citric  acid  is  present. 

Gases.  Kulz  (Zeitsch.  Biol.  1895,  180)  finds 
0  1*07-1*44,  CO,  2*35-2*87,  and  N  3-37-3*81  p.c. 
by  volume. 

Enzymes.  Oxydase  ^oes  not  appear  to  be 
normally  present  in  human  milk,  out  there  is 
much  catalase,  which  is  destroyed  at  75® 
( JoUes,  Zeitsch.  Biol.  1903, 248).  A  proteodastic 
enzyme  is  also  found.  B^champ  ((jompt.  rend. 
76,  836)  describes  an  amylolytio  ferment. 

Composition, — ^The  most  extensive  studies  of 
the  composition  of  human  milk  are  those  of 
Leeds  (Chem.  News,  50,  263,  280),  Pfeiffer  (J. 
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Pharm.  Chim.  13,  163),  Carter  and  Richmond 
(Ix.),  Lehmann  and  Hempel  {l.c,),  Szilasi  (Chem. 
Zeit.  14,  1202),  Camerer  and  Soldner  (Zeitsoh. 
BioL  1896, 43  and  535),  and  V.  and  J.  S.  Adriance 
(Pamphlet  Abstr.  J.  Chem.  Soc.  1899,  ii.  115). 

Tt  18  difficult  to  deduce  a  mean  compomtion 
from  the  results,  as  human  milk  appears  to 
nndeiyro  a  progressive  change  of  composition ; 
the  table  below  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  of 
the  observers : 

Total  Fro- 

Date  from  birth  solids  Fat  Sugar  teina  Ash 
1st  day  (colostrum)  157  3-0  4-0  83  0-4 
1st  week  .         .  12*9    36    61    3-0    03 

2nd  week  .  .  12*36  3-3$  66  216  0-26 
3rd  &  4th  weeks  .  12*1  3'4  6*76  1*76  0*22 
After  Ist  month       .  11*8    3*3    6*8    1-5    0*2 

The  fat  is  the  most  variable  of  the  consti- 
tuents, the  mayjmnm  found  being  9-06  (P.)  and 
the  minimum  0*47  (C.  and  R.).  Forster  (Ber.  14, 
591)  states  that  the  iMt  portions  drawn  from 
the  lowest  are  richer  than  those  preceding,  1*71» 
2*77,  and  4-5  p.c.  beingf ound in  three  successive 
samples.  Carter  and  Richmond,  however,  find, 
from  the  examination  of  37  samples  taken 
before  suckling  and  37  after,  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  fat ;  in  15  cases  the  fat  was 
hiffher,  and  in  21  cases  lower,  while  in  one 
(where  the  reaction  was  excessive)  the  composi- 
tion before  and  after  suckling  was  identical. 
The  maximum  difference  (with  a  very  deficient 
supply)  was  shown  in  a  case  where  0*98  p.c.  was 
found  before  suckling  and  4*07  p.c.  after.  The 
cases  in  which  the  fat  was  found  higher  before 
suckling  generally  occurred  when  the  mother 
was  lying  down,  and  hence  it  would  seem  that 
ttie  separation  of  cream  was  largely  mechanical. 

When  lactation  is  established  the  sugar 
usually  varies  between  6  and  7  p.c,  though 
Charter  and  Richmond  record  a  sample  containing 
8*89  p.o.  and  the  proteins  between  1  and  2  p.c. 

Beaction. — ^Human  milk  always  appears 
alkaline  to  litmus,  and  the  acidity  to  phenol- 
phthalein  averages  3  o.c.  N  acid  per  litre. 

Healthy  chUdren  of  both  sexes  dischai^, 
from  their  seventh  to  their  twelfth  day  from 
birth,  a  white  secretion  from  the  breast  {Htiecn- 
mikh),  which  resembles  human  milk  in  composi- 
tion. 

Milk  ov  other  Animals. 

Mare's  milk  is  white,  sp.gr.  1*035  (1*034- 
1*036).  It  is  much  sweeter  than  cow's  milk, 
but  contains  less  fat  and  proteins.  Mare's  milk 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  small 
amount  of  fat. 

Koumiss  is  a  vinous  liquor  made  by  the 
Tartars  by  the  fermentation  of  mare's  milk. 
It  is  a  white,  sweetish,  effervescing  liquid,  some- 
what sour  when  old.  The  sugar  sradually 
diminishes  with  age,  whilst  the  alcohol  and  the 
lactic  acid  increase. 

It  is  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  old  koumiss 
to  10  of  fresh  milk,  and  warming  for  2-3  hours 
to  20*^26°.  Carbon  dioxide  then  comes  off,  and 
the  liquid  is  bottled  and  left  to  mature.  (For 
manufacture  and  uialyses,  r.  Vieth,  Analyst,  13, 
2 ;  L.  V.  8.  31,  353  ;  Biel,  J.  4, 166.)  A  similar 
preparation  in  imitation  of  the  true  Russian 
konmias  is  made  in  Switzerland  and  in  this 
country  from  cow's  milk  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  and  yeast  to  skim  milk ;   it 


In  100  grama 

Water    . 

90*346 

Alcohol 

3*210     , 

Lactic  acid      . 

0*190     , 

Sugar 

2*106 

Albuminates   . 

1*860 

Butter    . 

1-780 

Inorganic  salts 

0*609 

I      Free  carbonic  add  0*177 


contains  more  sugar  and  less  lactic  acid  than 
old  Russian  koumiss,  and  on  account  of  the 
,  much  greater  proportion  of  casein  contained  in 
I  cow's  milk  differs  considerably  from  that  pre- 
pared from  mare's  milk  (PhU.  Trans,  [iii.]  1»  861, 
888). 

H.  Suter-Naef  (Ber.  6, 286)  gives  the  composi- 
tion of  Swiss  koumiss  (sp.gr.  1*1286),  manu- 
factured at  Davos,  as  follows : 

PerUtro 

1019*64  grams 

36*23      „ 

214      „ 

23*76      „ 

20*99      „ 

20*09      „ 

6-74      „ 

2-00      „ 

For  observations  on  the  changes  and  action 
of  Russian  koumiss  o.  Jagielski  (Pharm.  J.  [iii] 
1,  861,  886) ;  J.  T.  GJeorge  (PhiL  Trans,  [iii]  3, 
I  644). 

I       Ass's  mOk  is  white,  and  sweeter  than  cow's 

I  milk.    Sp.gr.  between  1*023-1  "036. 

I        It  readily  turns  acid,  and  easily  undergoes 

I  fermentation.  (For  composition,  v.  Table,  p.  380.) 

I       Croat's  milk  is  white,  of  insipid,  sweetish 

taste  and  peculiar  odour.    It  is  a  Uttle  richer  in 

solids  than  cow's  milk.    Sp.gr.  1*030-1*036.    On 

coagulation  its  casein  forms  thick  dots.    (For 

composition,  v.  Table,  p.  380.) 

Sow's  milk.  Petersen  and  Oekhen  (Bled. 
Zentr.  1897,  711 ;  and  Milch.-Zeit.  1896,  666), 
Henxy  and  WoU  (Ann.  Rep.  Ag.  Exp.  Stat. 
Wisconsin,  1897,  10),  and  Woll  (Exp.  Stat. 
Record,  1900, 84)  have  examined  the  milk.  The 
i  average  composition  is  * 

!  SoUds 

Fat     Sugar    Proteins     Ash       not  fat     8p.gr. 
6*71     4*97        5*96      1*02       11*95     1*0380 

I  The  fat  varies  from  2*4  to  12*1. 

Sheep's  milk.  Beeana  (SUz.  Sper.  Ag.  ItaL 
1892,  672),  Hucho  (Landw.  Jahr.  1897,  497), 
Trillat  and  Forestieri  (Compt.  rend.  1902,  134, 

,  1517 ;   Ann.  Chim.  anal.  1902,  321 ;   Bull.  Soc. 

I  chim.  1903,  29,  286),  Pizzi  (Staz.  Sper.  Ag.  ItaL 

'  1894,  615 ;    Fleischmann   (Book   of  the  Dairy, 

I  1896,  56).    Mean  composition : 

I  BoUds 

I       Fat     Sugar    Proteins     Aah      not  fat     Sp.gr. 
6*86    5*23        6*62      0*98      11*83     1*0386 

I  Buffalo's  milk.  F.  Strohner  (Zeitsch.  Nahr. 
!  Glenussm.  1888,  88),  W.  Fleischmann  (Book  of 
i  the  Dairy,  1896,  57),  A.  Pizzi  (Staz.  Sper.  Ag. 

Ital.     1894,    615),    Windisch    (Zeitsch.    Nahr. 

Gkmussm.  1904,  273),  Leather  (Anaivst,  1901, 
I  200,  Indian  Buffalo),  Pappel  and  Richmond  (J. 
I  (}hem.  Soc.  Trans.  1891,  246,  Egyptian  Buffalo). 

H.  D.  R. 
MILK-SUGAR.    The  manufacture  of  milk- 
'  sugar  was  originaUy  started  in  Switzerland,  and 
'  is   carried   on  in  other  countries  in  Europe, 
I  notably  in  Germany  and  Sweden. 

In  the  Ocrman  system  the  whev  is  neutralised 
'  with  milk  of  lime  and  condensed  about  60  p.c 

in  a  vacuum  pan  to  30°  or  32''B.  The  thick 
'  syrup  is  run  into  shallow  vats  and  occasionally 
!  stirred  during  the  first  10  hours.    In  about 

2}  hours'  time  the  temperature  should  be  about 
I  20°.    To  separate  the  crystals  the  sticky  mass 
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18  mixed  ^iih  oold  water  And  centrifoged  And 
the  Uctofle  cfyBtds  are  washed  in  the  drum. 
Two-thifda  of  the  milk-sogar  is  extracted  in  this 
way,  the  remainder  beir^  left  in  the  symp. 
The  latter  is  heated  to  bmling,  the  ooagnlated 
albomen  skimmed  off,  and  the  liquid  agun 
oonoentrated  in  meuS  to  36^B.  After  oooling, 
the  lactose  is  separated  and  well  washed,  from 
0*3  to  0*7  p.c.  being  reoovered.  About  4  p.o. 
of  raw  milk-sugar  is  obtained  from  the  whey. 
To  remove  albumen,  traces  of  fat,  &c.,  the  crude 
lactose  is  dinolved  in  water  at  45®  to  make  a 
syrup  of  15®B.,  which  is  heated  to  boiling-point 
aiter  the  addition  of  1  p.c.  of  powdered  charcoal 
and  0*2  n.o.  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  then  passed 
while  still  hot  through  a  filter-press,  and  the 
clear  syrup  concentrated  in  vacud  to  35*^6., 
cryst-aluseo,  and  the  milk-sugar  separated, 
washed  and  dried  in  rotary  in<£ned  cylinders 
or  in  vacuum  dryers.  After  cooling  the  dried 
milk-sugar  is  finely  ground  in  a  pebble  mill, 
and  packed  in  oases  containing  100-200  lbs. 
The  percentage  of  refined  sugar  obtained  from 
whey  is  2*5-2*6  p.c. 

The  Swedish  system  consists  in  scalding  fresh 
whey,  skimming  off  albumen  and  faC  and 
evaporating  to  one-third  of  the  original  volume 
in  an  open  cheese-pan.  It  is  further  concen- 
trated in  vaeud  at  62®  to  a  suitable  consistency, 
and  the  product  run  into  large  enamelled  pans 
with  slow  rotary  stirrers.  It  cools  within  48 
hours  to  25®.  OEystallising  and  refining  follow 
the  German  method,  with  the  exception  that 
some  alum  is  added  to  the  decolourised  solution 
of  milk-sugar  before  filtration  (J.  Pedersen, 
J.  New  Zealand  Dept.  of  Agric.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1013,  247).    See  also  Laeiose,  art.  Cabbo- 

HYD&AtES. 

MILK-TREE  WAX,  COW-TREE  WAX,  v. 

Wazxs. 

MILLERITE.  Nickel  sulphide  NiS,  crystal- 
lised in  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  charac- 
tenstio  form  of  the  mineral  is  as  extremely 
delicate  hairs  and  needles  (t.e.  enormously 
elongated  prismatio  crystcJs),  usually  with  a 
radiated  grouping,  but  sometimes  loosely 
matted  together  iDce  a  wad  of  hair.  On  this 
cbccount  it  was  early  known  as  capillary  pyrites. 
The  colour  is  brass-yellow  with  a  bright  metallic 
lustre ;  sp.gr.  5 '65.  It  is  found  in  crevices  in 
nodules  of  clay-iron-stone  in  the  coal-measures 
near  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  South  Wales  and  in  the 
Saar  coal-basin;  with  copper-ores  in  several 
mines  in  Westphalia  and  Nassau  ;  with  hsema- 
tite  in  the  Sterling  mine  at  Antwerp,  New 
York;  as  velvety,  fibrous,  encrusting  masses 
with  pyrrhotite  in  the  Gap  mine  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pennsylvania ;  and  abundantly  in  quartz 
near  Benton  in  Saline  Co.,  Arkansas. 

L.  J.  S. 

MILLET.  A  name  somewhat  loosely  applied 
to  many  species  of  grasses,  growing  in  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  countries.  As  examples  may  be 
given  the  following : — 

Great  millet,  Sorghum  vulaare  (Pors.).    Other 
names  given  to  varieties  of  this  plant  are  dhurra 
or  durra,  African  millet,  Kaffir  com,  millo  maize. 
^  American  broom  com  and  joar. 

Little  millet,  Panicum  miliare  (Lam.). 

Common  millet  or  Indian  millet,  Panicum 
miliaceum  (Linn.). 

Texas  millet,  Panicum  texanum  (Vasey). 


Saawa  mfllet,  Panknmjrumentaetum  (Roxb. ). 
Japanew  broom  oon,  Paniemm  Cms-gaUi 
(linn.). 

GoMon  or  ItaUaS  millet,  Seiaria  italica 
(Beau v.).  Varieties  of  this  constitute  German 
millet  or  Hungarian  grass,  Japanese  millet, 
Boer  manna,  and  Galifomian  green  moluk 

Poari  mfflet«  Psnniseium  typhcBdeum  (Rich.). 
Also  known  as  Eevptian  or  oars  tail  milliet. 
Polish  miDel,  Pantcitm  sanguinale  (linn.). 
Koda  mlllei,  Paspalum  serobicukUum  (linn.). 
The  seeds  of  some  varieties  are  used  as  human 
food,  also  in  the  preparation  of  certain  fermented 
I  drinks,   and  as  f<x)d  for  horses,   cattle,   and 
poultry.    Broom  com  is  so  called  because  its 
seed  heads,  after  being  deprived  of  the  seeds,  are 
I  employed  in  makins  brooms.    The  whole  plants, 
I  cat  green,  are  em^oyed  either  as  green  fodder, 
!  or  hay  for  farm  animals. 

I  Many  of  the  millets  grow  to  a  height  of  only 
2-4  feet»  but  Pearl  millet  sometimes  attains  6 
feet,  while  great  millet  or  Kaffir  com  reaches 
8  or  even  10  feet. 

The  following  analyses,  many  of  them  by 

Church  (Food  Grains  of  India,  1886  and  1881), 

will  serve  to  show  the  composition  of  the  seeds 

of  many  *  millets.' 

I  _  __        Pro-         N-free  Grade 


Spedes 

Water  teln  Fat  extract  fibre  Ash 

Sorghum  mdgare 

12-6    9-3  2-0  72-3 

2-2  1-7 

„    saeeharatum 

12*8  11-8  3-0  68-3 

3-0  11 

Penniseium 

lyphoideum  . 

U-3  10-4  3-3  71-5 

1-6  2-0 

Seiaria  italica  ^      . 

10-2  10-8  2-9  73-4 

1-6  1-2 

Panicum  miliare 

10-2    91  3*6  69-0 

4-6  3-6 

„        mUiaceum^  12-0  12-6  36  69-4 

1-0  1-4 

„   frununtaceum  12-0    8*4  30  725 

2-2  1-9 

„    sanguinale   . 

13-4  14*9  41  64-6 

11  2-0 

„    texanum 

(?)     4-7  2-1  47-1  23-2  (?) 

Paspalum 

scrobiculatum  * 

11-7    7-0  21  77-2 

0-7  1-3 

*  Rangoon  millet '  . 

12-4  10-6  3-1  70-3 

1-4  2-2 

*MiUet' 

12-9  111  4-6  69-6 

7-6  4-5 

Dhurra 

11-6    9-0  3-8  701 

3-6  2-0 

>  Sorghum  vulgare     . 

15-2    9-3  3-3  68-0 

2-6  1-7 

Pearl  millet  • 

9-2  12-9  61  68-6 

21  2-2 

The  various  millets  are  largely  used  as  fodder 
plants,  but  cases  of  death  among  animals  fed 
upon  voung  plants  (of  Sorghum  in  particular) 
have  been  numerous.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Dunstan  and  Henry  (PhiL  Trans.  1902,  A,  399) 
that  the  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  Sorgktan 
vulgare  contain  a  glucoside,<iAtfrrtn,  which  readily 
hydrolyses  by  the  action  of  an  ensyme  also 
present  in  the  plant,  yielding  p-hydrozybenzalde- 
hyde,  (f -glucose,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Briinnich 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1903,  788)  obtained  as 
much  as  2*44  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from 
1  lb.  of  green  sorghum  at  5  weeks  old,  correspond- 
ing to  13*38  grains  per  1  lb.  of  dry  matter.  The 
amount  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  plant  grows  : 
at  9  weeks  old,  the  same  sorghum  only  yielded 
0*20  grain  per  1  lb.  of  green  material  (0*76 
grain  HON  per  1  lb.  dry  matter). 

Briinnich  was  also  able  to  detect  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  several  other  varieties  of  millet. 

WiUaman  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  1917,  29,  25)  states 
that  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present  in  sorghum 

^  The  samples  were  deprived  of  their  husks  befdre 
analysis. 
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not  only  as  the  gluoonde,  dhurrin,  but  in  another  I 
fonn.  He  also  finds  that  leaves  sabjeoted  to  a  ' 
low  temperature  oontain  more  hydrooyanic : 
add  in  lx>th  forms  than  ordinary  leaves,  thus  | 
explaining  and  confirming  the  general  opinion 
that  young  sorghum  is  especially  poisonous 
after  a  frost. 

When    sufficiently    grown,    however,    the 
Tarions  millets  afford  good  fodder,   and  the  I 
smaller  varieties,  nutritions  and  palatable  hay. ! 
The  following  are  analvaes  of  some  millet  hays 
grown  in  the  Transvaal : — 


I 


2        I 

Boer  manna  .  .  7.2  4*9  1*5  430  36-6  60 
Golden  millet  .  .  7*9  U-l  lO29'5  41-0  9C 
Califonuan  green  moha  8*0  10*5  1*2  35*6  36*6  9*3 
Jap.  broom  com  .  9*6   6-8  1-2 38-8 34-8 88 

H.  I. 

MnXOirS  REAGEllT  v.  Albuiongids. 
MILORy   GREEN.    Chrome  green   v.   Pio- 

MBHT8. 

MEHBTITB  or  HIHETESITE.  Ohloto- 
arsenate  of  lead  3Pb,As,0,*Pba,  or 

Pb«(Pba)(As04), 

crystallised  in  the  hexagonal  system  and  iso- 
morphous  with  apatite  and  pyromorphite.  It 
is  so  named,  from  fdftfrr/is,  an  imitator,  because 
of  its  close  resemblance  to  pyromorphite  (q.v,), 
from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  only  by 
chemical  tests.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
material  that  has  been  mined  as  '  brown  lead- 
ore  '  has  included  mimetite  as  well  as  pyromor- 
phite. The  mineral  often  occurs  as  weU- 
developed  hexagonal  prisms,  with  a  yellow  to 
brown  colour,  rarely  quite  colourless  and 
transparenty  and  with  a  resinous  lustre.  8p.gr. 
7'0-7'25;  H.  3}.  A  variety  called  endlichiU 
contains  much  vanadium,  replacing  arsenic, 
thus  forming  a  passage  to  vanadinite.  Similarly, 
by  a  replacement  of  arsenic  by  phosphorus 
there  is  a  passage  to  pyromorphite.  Curved, 
barrel-shaped  crystals,  to  which  the  name 
eampyliU  nas  been  applied,  were  formerlv  found 
in  considerable  abundance  at  Dry  Gill,  near 
Caldbeok  in  Cumberland.  The  best  ciystals 
have  been  found  at  Johanngeorgenstadt  in 
Saxony  and  Tsumeb  in  South -West  Africa. 

L.  J.  S. 

MDKMA  v.  PaiuuLiNE  Aim  its  Derivatives. 

MDf OSA  BARK  v.  TAmriHS. 

HINASRAGRITB.  A  hydrated  acid  vanadyl 
sulphate  V,04-3SO,-16HjO  or 

(V,0,)H.(S0.),-1.>H,0 

orystallising  in  the  monoclinic  or  triolJnic  system. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water.  As  a  blue 
efflorescence  on  patronite  (^.v.)  it  is  of  abundant 
occurrence  in  the  vanadium  mine  at  Minasragra, 
near  Cerro  do  Pasco  in  Peru.  It  is  an  alteration 
product  of  patronite,  and  actually  forms  on 
museum  specimens  of  this  mineral. 

L.  J.  S. 

MIKEBAL  ACIDS.  Acids  of  inorganic 
origin,  tjQ,  Bolphttric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  phos- 
phorio,  ^o. 

MmERAL  ALKALI.  A  term  originally 
given  to  soda  in  contradistinction  to  potash, 
which  was  termed  the  vtgtUMe  alkali. 


MINERAL   BLUE.    Antwerp   Hue   v.  Pio- 

MKNTS. 

MINERAL  CAOUTCHOUC.  Syn.  with  Ela* 
terite  {q,v), 

MINERAL  CARBON.    AnlhracUe  v.  Fvel, 

MINERAL  CHAMELEON.  Sodium  or  potas^ 
slum  manganate  v,  Manoanssb. 

MINERAL  COTTON.  A  name  given  to  slag- 
wool. 

MINERAL  GREEN.  Scheele's  green.  Hydro- 
cupric  arsenite  CuHAsO,  v.  Absknic 

MINERAL  INDIGO.  A  name  given  to  the 
blue  oxide  of  molybdenum  v.  Molybdbkum. 

MINERAL  KERMES.  Amorphous  antimony 
sulphide  containing  the  trioxide  {v.  Avtimont). 

MINERAL  OILS  v.  Petroleum. 

MINERAL  PURPLE.  Purple  of  Cassiue  v. 
Gold,  furflb. 

MINERAL  TALLOW.  HaicheUine.  A 
variety  of  fossil  resin  or  wax  resembling  dysodil, 
ozokerite,  &o. 

MINERAL  TURPETHUM.  Mercuric  euU 
phaU  V.  Mebourt. 

MINERAL  WATERS  v.  Abratbd  waters  ; 
also  Watbr. 

MINERAL  YELLOW.  A  term  oocasiobaUy 
given  to  lead  oxyohlorides  when  used  as  pig- 
ments V.  Lbad. 

MINERVITE.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of 
aluminium  and  alkalis  of  somewhat  variable 
composition  but  perhaps 

2A]P04(K,NH^H),PO^-71H,0 
It  forms  snow-white,  earthy  or  pulverulent 
masses,  with  Bp.gr.  about  2.  Boiling  water  does 
not  extract  more  than  a  trace  of  the  alkalis, 
but  the  material  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
ammonium  citrate.  It  occurs  as  beds,  reaching 
a  metre  in  thickness,  in  caves  with  bat-guano 
and  animal  remains.  When  first  extracted  it  is 
plastic.  Containing  potash  and  ammonia  in 
addition  to  phosphono  acid,  it  is  a  valuable 
fertiliser.  The  following  analyses  are  of  material 
from  each  of  the  localities  from  which  the 
mineral  has  been  recorded:  L  Minerva  grotto, 
Fauzan,  dep.  H^rault,  France  (A.  uunot, 
1890).  II.  Tour-Combes  grotto,  Biisserghin, 
Oran,  Algeria.  III.  A  basalt  cave  in  the  St. 
Paul  district,  island  of  Reunion,  Indian  Ocean 
(F.  Pisani,  quoted  by  A.  Lacroix,  1910).  IV. 
Jenolan  Caves,  New  South  Wales  (J.  C.  H. 
Mingaye,  1897).  V.  Palmerite  from  Monte 
Albumo,  Salerno,  Italy  (£.  Casoria,  1904 ;  also 
SiO,  0-3fi,  NagO  0-02). 

I         n        m        IV        V 

P.O.  .  37-28  3517  4270  40-86  37-10 

A1,0,  .  18-69  18-18  21-00  2069  2289 

Fe.O,  .  0-83  —  2-90  019        117 

CaO  .  1-40  0-31  —  —  trace 

MgO  .  0-33  trace  —  —  trace 

K,0  .  8-28  6-80  120  8-96        804 

(NH4)gO  0-62  0-48  347  —         090 

H,0  .  28-20  28-30  2980  2779  2916 

Insol.  .  4-36  11-eO  —  1"09        — 

99-78     99-80    101-07     9946     99-04 
L.  J.  8. 

MINETTE.  A  French  miner's  name  of  local 
origin  now  applied  both  to  an  igneous  rock  and 
to  an  iron-ore.  It  was  mentioned  by  Eaie  de 
Beaumont  in  1822  (Ann.  des  Mines,  7,  623) 
and  by  P.  L.  Volts  in  1828  as  being  applied  to 
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a  rock  rich  in  mica  met  with  in  an  iron  (hssma- 
tite)  mine  near  Framont  in  the  Vosges  Mountains 
(AlBace).  Possibly,  however,  there  was  here 
some  confusion,  for  it  seems  more  likely  that 
such  a  term  (evidently  a  diminutive  of*  mine) 
would  be  used  by  the  miners  for  the  ore  itself. 
Nevertheless,  the  name  is  now  firmly  establiriied 
in  petrographical  literature  for  one  of  the  *  mica- 
trap'  members  of  the  group  of  lamprophyres, 
a  group  of  dark-coloured,  fine-grained  rocks 
occurring  in  igneous  dykes.  In  this  sense 
minette  is  now  defined  as  consisting  essentially 
of  orthoclase  and  biotite.  Such  a  rook  contains 
40-60  p.c.  of  silica.  Besides  the  typical  occur- 
rences in  the  Vosges,  it  is  found  in  Odenwald  in 
Baden,  as  dykes  radiating  from  the  Shap  granite 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  at  many  other 
places.  It  is  ocoasionaUy  used  locally  for  road- 
metal. 

The  name  minette  is  also  used  locally  for  a 
particular  type  of  iron-ore  extending  over  a 
wide  area  in  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
French  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle.  This 
is  a  yellowish  or  reddish -brown  oolitic  limonite 
fornung  extensive  beds  and  lenticular  masses, 
10-50  metres  thick,  interstratified  with  lime- 
stones, shales,  &c.,  of  Jurassic  age.  The  grains 
of  limonite,  measuring  ^1  mm.  across,  are 
cemented  by  calcite  or  ferruginous  clay.  In 
some  of  the  lower  beds  the  ore  is  greenish  or 
bluish-black,  and  at  times  strongly  magnetic, 
though  still  with  an  oolitic  structure.  *  The 
grains  here  consist  of  chamosite  (also  known  to 
French  mineralogists  as  berthi^rine),  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  iron  (FeO  about 
40  p.s.)  belonging  to  the  chlorite  group  and 
closely  allied  to  thuringite  (g.t*.).  This  was  no 
doubt  the  original  mineral,  which  by  oxidation 
and  hydration  gave  rise  to  the  limonitic  ores. 
The  ore  contains  Fe  30-40,  CaO  6-14,  SiO,  5-20, 
and  P,0,  1-2  p.c.  The  output  in  1912  amounted 
to  44  million  tons  of  ore,  and  the  reserves 
approach  6000  million  tons.  L.  J.  S. 

MINIUM  V.  LsAD. 

MDfJAK-LAGAM  v.  Olbo-rbshts. 

MDfJAK     TENGKAWANG     v.      Bobnbo 

TALLOW.  

1QRABILIT£,  a  mineral  consisting  of 
decahydrated  sodium  sulphate  Na2SO4,10H(O, 
crysteJlised  in  the  monoclinio  system,  and 
identical  with  the  artificially-produced  Glauber's 
salt  or  8<d  mirabile  of  Glaub^.  It  is  deposited 
in  abundance  by  the  waters  of  certain  lakes  and 
marshes,  particularly  in  arid  regions  and  during 
the  colder  months  of  the  year.  In  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  when  in  winter  the  tcmx)era- 
ture  falls  below  a  certain  point,  the  water  assumes 
an  opalescent  appearance  due  to  the  separation 
of  sodium  sulphate  as  a  crystalline  precipitate. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  the  shores  of 
the  lake  become  covered  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet  with  crystallised  mirabilite.  The  material 
is  collected  into  heaps  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waves,  otherwise  with  rising  temperature  the 
whole  deposit  rapidly  disappears.  Enormous 
quantities  of  the  material  are  here  available. 
Analysis  gave:  Na,S04  4233,  H,0  66*76, 
NaCl  0-63,  CafiO.  027,  Mg60«  0-02,  insoluble 
0-77  p.c.  (G.  P.  Merrill,  The  Non-metallic 
Minerals,  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1910).  Extensive  ' 
deposits  of  very  pure  mirabilite  are  also  found  | 
in  the  dry  lakes  at  many  localities  in  Wyoming  < 


and  California,  and  also  in  Roumania,  Siberia, 
and  Chili.  Mirabilite  is  deposited  on  the  floor 
of  the  Karaboghaz  Gulf  ((Caspian  Sea)  during 
the  winter  months,  whilst  during  tiie  summer 
the  deposit  consists  mainly  of  sodium  chloride. 
Masses  have  been  found  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
in  the  Antarctic.  The  mineral  also  forma 
bedded  deposits  with  gypeum  and  rock-salt  in 
Austria,  Sicily,  Spain,  &o.  In  Spain  it  is  of 
wide  distribution,  being  specially  abundant  in 
the  salt  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Giempozuelos,  to  the  south  of  Madrid;  an 
analysis  of  this  material  showed  Na,SO«,10H,O 
98*99  p.c.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Prussian  salt  denosits ;  and  in  England  a  single 
occurrence  has  been  noted  in  gypsum  beds  of 
Permian  age  at  Kirkby  Thore  in  Westmorland. 
Since  from  solutions  rich,  in  sodium  chloride 
QurablUte  is  formed  only  at  temperatures  below 
16®C.,  its  presence  fixes  a  maximum  point  on  the 
thermometer  at  which  these  deposits  were 
formed.  The  mineral  also  occurs  as  an  efflor- 
escence in  limestone  caves  {e.g,  the  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky) ;  and  has  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  gases  on  sea-water  {e,g.  at 
Hawaii).  Although  mirabilite  is  of  abundant 
occurrence,  very  httle  use  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  it,  except  locally  for  tanning  and  soap 
making.  L.  J.  S. 

MIBBANE,  ESSENCE  OF.  A  trade  name 
for  nitrobenzene  as  used  in  perfumery. 

MISPICKEL,  Anenopyilte,  or  Arsenical 
pyrites  (Ger.  ArsenUckiesl.  A  mineral  consisting 
of  iron  sulpharsenide  FeAsS,  crystallising  in 
the  orthorhombic  s^tem.  The  crystals  are 
usually  quite  simple  in  form,  being  bounded  by 
a  longer  or  shorter  rhombic  prism  and  terminated 
by  dome  faces.  They  are  isomorphous  with 
marcasite  (q.v,).  When  not  tarnished,  the 
material  is  tin-white  in  colour  with  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre.  Sp.gr.  6*1;  hardness  6.  Granular 
and  compact  masses  are  frequent.  A  cobalti- 
ferotte  variety  (4-lD  p.c.  cobalt  replacing  iron)  is 
known  as  danaiU.  The  mineral  is  sometimes 
highlv  auriferous,  and  it  is  then  a  valuable  ore 
of  gold,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  California,  and 
Alaska. 

Mispickel  occurs  chiefly  in  mineral-veins. 
Large  quantities  are  found  in  the  silver-lead 
veins  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  and  in  the  tin  veins 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Whito  arsenic  is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  when  these  ores  are 
roasted.  L.  J.  S. 

MTTIS  GREEN.  Copper  aceio  -  arsenaU, 
Schweinfurth  green  v,  Absenic. 

MTTRAGYNINE  Ct,H,xO,N.  An  alkaloid 
found  in  the  leaves  of  MUragyne  specioaaj  a  tree 
found  in  the  Mali^  States,  Borneo,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  An  amorphous 
colourless  solid,  distilling  unchanged  at  230^- 
240''/6  mm. ;  m.p.  102''-106''.  Forms  a  ciTBtal- 
line  picrate,  acetate,  and  trichloroacetate  (Field, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1921,  887). 

MTTRAVERSINE  C„H„0«Ny  (7).  An  alka- 
loid  found  in  Miiragynt  diverstfolia.  Crystal- 
line; m.p.  237^  Slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Forms 
a  hydrochloride ;  rhomb-shaped  leaflets ;  m.p. 
208^-210^ 

MTTTLER'S  GREEN.  Syn.  with  OuigneCs 
green,  art.  Chboiuuii. 

MOGHA-STONE  v.  Aoati.vj^vjv  ic 
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MOIIU£e  METALUQUE.  The  term  given 
to  the  Yariegated  arborescent  or  ciystSline 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  tin  plate  'pro- 
duced by  heating  the  plate  and  applying  to  it 
some  dilute  ciqua  regia  for  a  few  seconds,  washing 
it  with  water,  drying  and  coating  it  with  lacquer. 

MOISSAMITE.  Naturally  occurring  carbon 
silicide  CSi,  crystallised  in  the  rhombohedral 
system,  and  identical  with  the  artificial  product 
known  as  carborundum.  As  minute,  green, 
hexagonal  plates,  associated  with  microscopic 
diamonds,  it  was  detected  by  Henri  Moissan 
(1852-1907)  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Cailon  Diablo 
in  Arizona.  L.  J.  S. 

MOLASSES  V.  SnoAB. 

MOLDAVTTE  or  BOTTLE-STONE.  A  glassy 
substance  of  a  clear  bottle-green  colour  found 
as  curiously  marked  and  pitted  pebbles  in  the 
gravels  of  the  Moldau  river  in  Bohemia  and  in 
other  streams  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Sp.gr. 
2*36 ;  H.  5^.  It  contains  76-83  p.c.  of  sOica. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  .Trebitsch  in 
Moravia  gave:  SiO,  8121,  A1,0,  10-23,  FeO 
2-45,  CaO  210,  MgO  1-08,  Na,0  043,  loss  on 
ignition  0-04=99*54.  Under  the  names  of 
'  pseudo-chrysolite  *  and  *  water-chrysolite,*  this 
material  is  occasionally  out  as  a  gem-stone. 
Similar  glasses,  known  as  tektites,  billitonites, 
and  australites,  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
their  origin ;  some  regard  them  to  be  volcanic 
glass  (obsidian),  whilst  others  assert  them  to  be 
of  meteoric  origin.  The  Bohemian  stones  have 
been  thought  to  be  artificial  products,  namely, 
the  relics  of  an  ancient  glass-making  industiy. 
{Bef,—F,  E.  Suess,  Jahrb.  GeoL  Reichsanstaft, 
Wien,  19C0,  60 ;  Mitt.  GeoL  GeselL  Wien,  1914, 
7,  61 ;  G.  P.  Merrill,  BulL  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  1916, 
No.  94.)  L.  J.  S. 

MOLERA.  A  heat-insulating  material  pro- 
duced in  Sweden  by  mixing  a  kmd  of  fine  clay 
found  on  the  island  of  Mors  with  cork-dust  and 
firing  the  bricks  so  made. 

MOLYBDENITE  or  MOLYBDENUM- 
GLANCE.  .  A  mineral  consisting  of  molybdenum 
disulphide  MoS,,  crystallising  in  the  form  of 
six-sided  scales  or  short  prisms,  the  system  of 
orjTstallisation  being  possiblv  hexagonal.  There 
is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base,  and 
the  lamime  are  very  fiexible  but  not  elastic. 
The  mineral  is  very  soft  (H.=J),  sectile,  and 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  it  readily  marks  paper. 
The  colour  is  lead-grey  with  a  bluish  tinge  and 
a  metallic  lustre.  Sp.gr.  4*7.  In  its  scaly  form 
and  general  appearance  molybdenite  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  graphite,  differing  from 
this,  however,  in  the  bluish  tinge  of  its  colour. 
It  is,  of  course,  readily  distinguished  from 
graphite  by  its  greater  density  and  bv  its 
chemical  reactions.  The  name  molybdenite 
(from  ft^KvfiSos,  lead  or  lead-ore)  itself  bears 
witness  to  the  confusion  between  this  mineral 
and  black-lead  or  plumbago  (graphite);  and, 
indeed,  the  two  minerals  were  not  distinguished 
until  Scheele  in  1778  obtained  molybdio  acid 
from  one  of  them.  The  name  jordisUe  (F. 
Comu,  1909)  has  been  given  to  a  black,  powdery, 
colloidal  form  of  molybdenum  disulphide,  found 
in  the  Himmelsfiirst  mine  at  Freibeig  in  Saxony, 
and  considered  to  be  distinct  from  the  crystalline 
mineraL 

As    isolated    scales    disseminated    through 
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crystalline  rocks  of  various  kinds  (granite, 
pegmatite,  gneiss,  marble,  &c.),  molvbdenite  is 
of  wide  distribution,  though  usually  only  in 
small  amounts,  and  often  in  association  with 
wolframite.  It  is  also  found  in  metalliferous 
veins  and  in  quartz  veins.  In  small  quantities 
it  has  been  won  bv  mining  at  Altenberg  in 
Saxony,  near  Flekkefjord  and  Egersund  in 
Norway,  King^ate  in  New  South  Wales,  at 
Bamford  and  Wolfram  Camp  in  the  Chillagoe 
mining  district  in  North  Queensland,  in  Cansida, 
and  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Arizona. 
It  is  the  principal  source  of  molybdenum,  and 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  ammonium 
molybdate  and  other  compounds  employed  in 
the  laboratory;  for  the  preparation  of  a  fine 
blue  pigment  for  dyeing  fabrics ;  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  ferro-m<3ybdenum,  which,  com- 
bined  with  chrome-steel,  gives  a  self-hardenins 
product,  especially  suitable  for  high-speed 
tools.  Molybdenum -steel  is  used  for  rifle- 
barrels,  guns,  propeller-shafts,  wire,  &c. 
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(Seubert  and  Pollard;  Muller).  This  metal, 
the  presence  of  which  in  molybdenite  was  first 
pointed  out  bv  Scheele  in  1778,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  isolated  by  Hjelm  in  1790, 
is  grouped  under  Mendeleef  s  classification  with 
chromium,  tun^psten,  and  uranium,  but,  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  member  of  a  group  of  heavy  metals,  includ- 
ing columbium,  tantalum,  tungsten,  uranium, 
and  vanadium,  which  occur  in  the  oldest  plutonic 
rocks  and  schists,  and  which  are  capable  of 
imparting  special  properties  to  steel  when  added 
to  it  in  extremely  small  proportions. 

Molybdenum  owes  its  name  to  the  word 
molybdcBna,  under  which  title  most  minerals 
resembling  lead  in  appearance  were  formerly 
known,  and  its  nature  and  value  were  for  long 
so  little  recosnised  that  its  principal  source, 
the  sulphide  (MoS,)  was  frequently  passed  over 
by-  the  prospector  as  being  merely  graphite, 
which  it  closely  resembles. 

Molybdenum  occurs  in  molybdenite  MoS,, 
wulfenite  PbMo04,  and  molybdite  {molybdic 
ochre)  Fe,(Mo04),7iH,0,  and  in  the  extremely 
rare  minerals  potoeUite  M0O4,  belonesite  MgMo04, 
and  pateraite  FeCo(Mo)04.  It  also  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  other  minerals  containing 
the  rare  heavy  metals  of  th^  sfm^e.  grojiB,.jbut 
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is  probably  more  an  accidental  occurrence  than 
an  essential  constituent.  Ilsemanite,  another 
extremely  rare  mineral,  has  been  described  by 
H.  F.  Vance  (Chem.  and  Met.  £ng.  1918,  19» 
186)  as  a  blue  compound,  soluble  in  .water, 
having  the  composition  MoO,4Mo03,6H;(0  (see 
also  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  October,  1918). 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  molybdenum  metal  and  its  compounds 
is  obtained  from  molybdenite,  although  a 
notable  amount  of  wulfenite  is  mined  annually 
(chiefly  in  the  United  States)  and  treated  com- 
mercially. Molybdenite  is  found  in  many 
localities,  but  the  chief  sources  are,  in  order  of 
importance,  Australia  (Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales),  Norway,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  Its  occurrence  has  aJso  been 
reported  in  Bolivia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
&c.  The  world's  production  is  probably  under 
300  tons  of  concentrates  per  annum,  but  is 
increasing.  The  Mineral  Industry,  1918,  con- 
tains a  useful  summary  on  the  occurrence  of 
molybdenite,  and  £.  R.  Woakes  deals  fully  with 
Norway  in  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.  1918. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  molybdenite 
was  chiefly  produced  by  hand-picking  from 
pegmatite  and  other  granite  rocks,  and  from 
schists  in  which  it  occurs  as  sparseley  distributed 
flakes  resembling  high-grade  graphite  in  appear- 
ance and  general  physical  properties.  It  was 
formerly  only  purchaised  when  of  high  quality 
(90-95  p.c.  MoS.,  equivalent  to  64-57  p.c.  Mo), 
and  commonly  by  inspection  and  not  on  assay. 
At  the  present  time,  the  demand,  although 
somewhat  irregular,  is  increasing,  and  it  is 
purchased  on  the  usual  commercial  basis  of  so 
much  per  unit  {i.e,  per  cent,  per  ton)  of  MoS, 
with  a  guarantee  of  not  more  than  very  small 
amounts  of  arsenic,  bismuth,  phosphorus,  anti- 
mony, or  copper.  The  limit  fixed  for  these 
objectionable  impurities  is  always  subject  to 
special  agreement^  and  largely  depends  upon  the 
supply  available  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The 
usual  grade  of  concentrate  is  75--85  p.c.  MoS,, 
for  which  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  durins  the 
war  fixed  the  price  at  105«.  per  unit  in  England, 
which  is  very  near  the  price  ruling  before  the 
war.  This  price  was  nxed  by  arrangement 
between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments, 
an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
where  advantage  was  allowed  to  be  taken  of 
the  higher  price  ruling  in  the  United  States. 
Particularly  in  Norway,  where  the  prices  have 
been  abnormally  artificial  since  the  war,  very 
low-grade  deposits  have  been  worked  containing 
as  little  as  0'3  p.c.  MoS,.  The  irregularity  of 
supply  no  doubt  restricts  the  use  of  molybdenum 
in  the  steel  industry,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  uncertainty  of  demand  does  not  encouraee 
the  S3rstematic  working  on  a  big  scale  of  the 
low-grade  deposits  which  occur  in  enormous 
quantities  in  Canada,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  majority  of  the  larger  deposits  of  molyb- 
denite now  worked  are  low  in  grade,  ranging 
from  i  to  2|  p.c.  MoS^.  Concentration  by 
shaking  tables  is  not  applicable  to  the  ores,  as 
the  flakes  of  molybdenite  float  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  are  lost  in  the 
tailing.  When  the  flakes  or  crystals  occur  in 
Bufiicient  size,  a  high-grade  concentrate  can  be 
made  by  merely  crushing  the  ore  coarsely  on 


roUs  and  screening  the  flakes  on  a  sieve ;  the 
losses  are  heavy,  however,  owing  to  the  more 
finely  divided  mineral  passing  with  the  gangue 
through  the  sieve.  Practically  the  only  method 
of  concentration  applicable  on  the  commercial 
scale  is  that  of  oil  (and  possibly  water)'flotation, 
by  which  means  a  very  high  recovery  of  the 
MoS,  is  commonly  obtained.  When  associated 
with  other  sulphides,  such  as  copper,  bismuth, 
ordinary  iron,  and  arsenical  pyrites,  a  selective 
flotation  of  molybdenite  can  be  successfully 
effected  within  limits,  but  in  the  case  of  some 
ores,  e.g.  the  molybdenum-bismuth  ores  of 
Queensland,  even  in  the  best  practice  the  molyb- 
denite concentrate  may  contain  up  to  5  p.c. 
bismuth.  Direct  roasting — ^volatilisation  has 
recently  been  suggested  as  a  means  for  the 
concentration  of  low-grade  molybdenite  ores, 
the  volatile  MoO,  being  sublimed  and  condensed 
in  flues. 

Metallic  molybdenum  may  be  prepared  by 
reduction  of  molybdic  acid  MoO,,  or,  preferably, 
of  the  less  volatile  oxide  MoO^,  witJi  carbon  or 
by  the  alumlno-thermic  process,  or  by  heating 
the  oxides  or  chlorides  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
or  by  the  direct  reduction  of  the  sulphide  by 
carbon  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  usual 
method  for  producing  pure  molybdenum  is  to 
roast  the  mqlybdenite  to  oxide,  dissolve  in 
ammonia,  filter,  drive  off  the  ammonia,  and 
reduce  the  resulting  oxide  by  means  of  hydrogen 
in  an  electric  resistance  furnace.  The  produc- 
tion of  ductile  molybdenum  is  carried  out  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  tungsten.  For  the 
manufacture  of  special  steels,  molybdenite  is 
almost  invariably  used  in  the  form  of  the  ferro- 
alloy. Ferro-molybdenum  is  produced  by  the 
direct  reduction  of  molybdenite,  in  the  electric 
furnace,  in  admixture  with  carbon  and  lime : 
2MoS,-|-2CaO+3C=2Mo+2CaS+2CO+CS, 

Sometimes  iron  oxide  is  also  added.  Reduction 
by  means  of  silicon  metal  or  ferro-silicon  is  said 
to  have  been  adopted  in  one  American  works : 

MoS,-fSi=Mo+SiSa 

Lime  is  sometimes  added  to  help  to  slag  the 
sulphur  as  calcium  sulphide  (R.  M.  Keeney, 
Bull.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  August,  1918). 
The  usual  commercial  ferro-molybdenum  con- 
tains from  80  to  85  p.c.  Mo,  10  to  15  p.c.  iron, 
2  to  4  p.c.  carbon,  and  0*1  to  0*5  p.c.  sulphur. 
The  readiness  with  which  carbides  are  formed 
probably  accounts  for  the  high  proportion  of 
carbon  first  present  in  the  metal  and  alloy, 
necessitating  the  decarburisation  with  molyb- 
denum oxide  or  (in  the  case  of  the  ferro-alloy) 
with  a  lime  slag  and  oxide  of  iron.  When 
wulfenite  is  the  source  of  supply,  the  mineral, 
which  usually  contains  from  16  to  20  p.c.  MoO„ 
is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  carbon  for 
the  production  of  a  lead  bullion  and  a  sodium 
molybdate  slag.  Ferro-molybdenum  is  made 
by  smelting  the  slag  in  an  electric  furnace  with 
iron  oxide  and  using  lime  as  a  flux  (R.  M. 
Keeney,  I.e.). 

Molybdenum,  produced  in  the  electric 
furnace,  is  brittle,  and  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  properties  due  probably  to  the  presence 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  a  carbide.  As  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  by  hydrogen,  it 
id  a  grey  powder  wljio^^^^l^tjn^^ng. 
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and  swaging  at  a  high  temperature,  becomes  a 
silver-white  metal  having  a  sp.gr.  of  about  10. 
Its  m.p.  is  2450'':t30''  (Pirani  and  Meyer),  2410'' 
(Guertier  and  Pirani),  t.e.  between  platinum  and 
timgsten.  The  worked  metal  is  malleable  and 
duotile,  and  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  filed  and 
polished.  Similarly  to  tungsten,  it  may  be  drawn 
into  fine  wire  which  has  approximately  half  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  corresponding  size  of  tung- 
sten wire.  Drawn  molybdenum  wire  has  a  re- 
sistivity of  5 '6  microhms  per  c.c.  at  25°C.  (temp, 
coeff.  0*005).  Annealed  wire  has  the  value  of  4*8 
microhms.  The  specific  heat  of  molybdenum  is 
0O72  at  93*'C..  0O74  at  280*C.,  and  0-072  at  440^0. 
(Defaoqz  and  Guichard,  Ann.  Chim.  1901,  24, 
139 ).  Molybdenum  is  unaffected  by  air  or  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  slowly  oxidised 
by  steam  or  when  heated  in  presence  of  air.  It 
is  attacked  by  the  halogens  and  by  most  acids 
and  fused  salts,  especiaUy  oxidising  salts,  such 
as  nitrates  and  chlorates.  Hydrochloric  acid 
has  but  little  action,  and  sulphuric  acid  attacks 
it  only  when  hot  and  concentrated.  Carbides 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  methane  or  carbon 
monoxide  on  the  metal  at  a  red  heat. 

The  chief  use  of  molybdenum  is,  in  con> 
junction  with  chromium,  manganese,  and  other 
metals,  in  the  manufacture  of  special  steel,  such 
as  armour  plate  and  projectiles,  gun  and  rifle 
linings,  permanent  magnets,  propeller  shafts,  &c. 
It  is  not  now  used  to  any  extent  in  high-speed 
tool  steels,  but  is  said  to  form  a  constituent  of 
the  new  cobalt-chromium  cutting  materiaL  For 
the  influence  of  molybdenum  on  iron,  see 
L.  GuiUet,  Rev.  M^t.  July,  1904 ;  J.  O.  Arnold 
and  A.  A.  Read,  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  November, 
1016 ;  and  Sir  R.  A.  Hadfield,  Ibid. ;  A.  H. 
Hunter,  Am.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  May  1,  1921. 

The  effect  of  molybdenum  in  steel  is  usually 
stated  to  be  similar  to  that  of  tungsten,  except 
that  it  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  powerful. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  if  sufficient  research 
has  been  carried  out  to  enable  it  to  be  said  that 
the  one  metal  is  replaceable  by  the  other.  Very 
little  work  has  Men  done  to  determine  the 
effect  of  molvbdenum,  when  alloyed  with  non- 
ferrous  metau.  The  pure  metal  is  used  in  the 
form  of  wire  as  a  filament  support  in  incandescent 
electric  lamps,  and  in  electrical  contact  making 
and  breaking  devices  in  X-ray  tubes,  and  for  a 
winding  for  electrical  resistance  furnaces.  Its 
use  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
platinum  and  palladium  in  jewelleiv.  Salts  of 
molybdenum  are  used  for  a  number  of  pur- 
poses, one  of  the  most  important  being  ammo- 
nium molybdate  used  as  a  laboratory  reagent 
and,  it  is  said,  as  a  preservative  for  cordite. 

W.  G.  W. 

CoMFOUimS  OF  MOLTHDBKTTM. 

Oxides.  Molybdenum  forms  a  series  of 
oxides,  which,  during  their  formation  in  solution, 
often  show  changes  of  colour  through  various 
shades  of  blue  to  black  or  violet-blaok.  The 
following  are  the  best  known  oxides : — 

The  sesquioxide  Mo,0.,  formed  when  one  of 
the  higher  oxides  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam 
or  zinc,  is  a  black  powder,  which  forms  black  or 
dark  grey  salts.    These  salts  give  black  or  dark 

Surple  solutions  when   concentrated,   but   on 
ilution,  the  solutions  become  transparent  and 


of  a  purple  tint.  They  have  a  styptic  taste, 
oxidise  somewhat  in  the  air,  and  are  precipitated 
by  alkalis  forming  the  brownish-black  hydroxide 
Mo(OH),  (Muthmann  and  Nagel,  Ber.  1898,  31, 
2009). 

Molybdenum  dioxide  MoO,  is  formed  by 
heating  the  sesquioxide  in  air  or  by  heating  the 
trioxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  470^  and  in 
other  ways  (Guichard,  Compt.  rend.  1899,  129, 
722;  ibid.  1900,  131,  998;  Friedheim  and 
Hoffmann,  Ber.  1902,  35,  791 ;  Chapman  and 
Law,  Analyst,  1907,  32,  260).  It  is  a  brown  or 
violet-brown  crystalline  powder,  which,  like  the 
other  oxides,  is  reduced  to  metallic  molybdenum 
when  heated  at  600°  in  hydrogen.  It  gives 
unstable  salts,  the  concentrated  solutions  of 
which  are  black,  but  turn,  successively,  bluish- 
green,  greenish-yellow,  red  and  yellow  on  dilu- 
tion. The  hydroxide  Mo(0H)4  is  dark  red  and 
forms  a  yellow  or  red  colloidal  solution  in  water. 

Molybdenum  trioxide  MoO^  is  usually  found 
with  molybdenite  and  occurs  as  molybdic  ochre, 
either  as  an  earthy  powder  or  incrustation,  or 
in  ciystalline  masses  of  sp.gr.  4*696  at  26''/4''. 
It  is  obtained  Jby  roasting  the  powdered  mineral 
with  quartz  sand,  treating  the  mass  with 
ammonia,  and  aiter  removing  impurities, 
converting  the  ammonium  moT^bdate  thus 
formed  into  the  trioxide  by  decomposition 
and  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  (Wohler, 
Annalen,  1856,  100,  376;  Muthmann,  ibid. 
1887,  238,  117  ;  Eng.  Pat.  6821,  1909).  It  is  a 
white  powder,  which  becomes  3rellow  on  heating, 
melts  at  791°  to  a  yellow  liquid,  and  readily 
volatilises  in  the  air  (Groschuff,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1908,  68, 113).  Towards  strong  acids  the 
trioxide  acts  as  a  base  (Guichard,  Compt.  rend. 
1906,  143,  744),  but  generally  it  behaves  as  an 
acid  forming  oxide. 

Molybdic  acid  KMofi^  or  MoO,-2H20 
(Mylins,  Ber.  1903,  36,  638;  Rosenheim  and 
Bertheim,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  60,  320 ; 
Graham,  Joum.  Franklin,  Inst.  1907  163,  69)  is 
obtained  as  yellow  crusts,  and  forms  colloidal, 
or,  according  to  Wohler  and  Engels  (Zeitsch. 
Elektroohem.  1901,  16,  693)  semi-colloidal  solu- 
tions (Graham,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1864,  326 ; 
Saban^ff,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  21,  616). 
When  reduced  by  metallic  molybdenum,  in 
neutral  or  faintly  acid  solution,  the  blue  oxide  or 
molybdenum  molybdate  is  formed,  but  if  the 
solution  is  strongly  acid  a  brown  oxide  appears 
(Guichard,  Lc). 

The  normal  molybdates  are  unstable  and 
readily  form  polymolvbdates  by  uniting  with 
further  molecmes  of  tne  trioxide  and  also  with 
other  acidic  oxides  to  form  a  large  number  of 
complex  molybdates  (Wempe,  Z^tsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1912,  78,  298).  For  the  constitution  of 
the  para-molybdates,  see  Copaux  Compt.  rend. 
1913,  156,  1771.  A  Urge  number  of  alkaline 
and  other  molybdates  are  known,  some  of  which 
are  used  for  the  production  of  pigments  and  dyes, 
in  pottery  glazes  and  in  analytical  work.  For 
complex  molybdates  of  the  rare  earths,  see 
Barbieri  Aocad.  Lincei,  1911,  [v.]  20,  i.  18,  ibid. 
1916.  [v.]  26,  i.  776. 

Molybdenum  molybdate  (molybdenum  blue  or 
molybdenum  indigo)  is  obtained  by  reducing 
molybdic  acid  as  above  or  with  other  reducing 
agents  or  by  adding  a  cold  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid   solution   of   molyhd^iWffiv  dipxide^ta   a 
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similar  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  and 
washing  with  sodium  chloride  (Guichard,  Compt. 
rend.  1900,  131,  389,  419).  Its  solubility,  and 
possibly  its  composition,  depend  on  the  mode 
of  fonnation  (Klason,  Ber.  1901,  34,  168).  It 
is  said  to  fonn  a  useful,  though  somewhat 
expensiye,  pigment  for  india-rubber  (Gummi 
Zeit.  1903,  17,  418). 

Phosphomolybdic  acid  H,P04,12MoOa  is 
formed  by  treating  its  ammonium  salt  with  aqua 
regia  (Finkener,  Ber.  1878, 11, 1638 ;  Kehrmann, 
Ber.  20, 1811 ;  Levi  and  Spelta,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1903,  33,  i.  207 ;  Miolati,  ibid.  iL  335)  is  em- 
ployed  as  a  reagent  for  alkaloids.  Its  am- 
monium salt  is  a  canary-yellow  ciystalline 
powder  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute 
acids  consisting  of  a  variable  mixture  of  di-  and 
tri-ammonium  phosphomolybdates,  according 
to  the  composition  of  the  ammonium  molybdate 
solution  used  (Postemak,  Compt.  rend.  1920, 


Permolyhdic  acid  H^MoOixH^O  is  an  orange- 
red  amorphous  powder,  formed  by  treating  tne 
triozide  with  hydrogen  peroxide  (Muthmann  and 
Nagel,  Ix.  1836) ;  a  number  of  permolybdates 
have  been  prepairod. 

Sulphides.  Molybdenumseaquisulphide  Mo,8. 
forms  steel-grey  needles  of  sp.gr.  5*9  at  15^,  and 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  disulphide  in  the 
electric  furnace  (Guichard,  Compt.  rend.  1900, 
130,  137). 

Molybdenum  disulphide  MoSg  occurs  native 
as  molybdeniU  in  foliated  scales  or  in  tabular 
hexagonal  prisms,  and  can  be  obtained  artificially 
by  fusing  tne  trioxide  with  sulphur  or  by  heating 
it  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  very  similar 
to  grapmte  in  appearance,  possessing  a  metallic 
lustre  and  a  lead-grey  colour,  but  it  is  incom- 
bustible in  the  blowpipe.  It  is  oxidised  with 
evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  when  heated  in  the 
air,  and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia. 

Molybdenum  trisulphide  MoS„  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  con- 
centrated molybdate  solution,  is  a  black-brown 
powder,  which  combines  with  basic  sulphides  to 
form  tbiomolybdenum  salts  (Annalen,  1884, 226, 
1 ;  Hofmann,  Zeitsoh.  anorsr.  Chem.  1896,  12, 
55).  Molybdenum  tetra-smphide  and  thio- 
molybdic  acids  are  also  known. 

Halldes  and  other  ebmpoimds.  Molybdenum 
forms  a  large  number  of  halogen,  mixed  and 
double  haloffen,  and  oxyhaiogen  salts  (Muth- 
mann and  Nagel,  l.c» ;  Guichutl,  CompU  rend. 
1896,  123,  821;  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1901,  [iii.] 
25,  188  ;  Klason,  I.e.  148 ;  Nordenskjold,  Ber. 
1901,  34,  1572 ;  Ruff  and  Eisner,  ibid,  1907, 
40,  2926,  3931 ;  Rosenheim  and  Kohn,  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  chem.  1910,  66,  1 ;  Koppel,  ibid,  1912, 
77,  289).  Molybdenum  combines  with  silicon 
to  form  silicides  (Vigouroux,  Compt.' rend.  1899, 
129,  1238;  Defacqz,  ^id,  1907,  144,  1424; 
Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1908,  [iv.]  3577  ;  Watts,  Trans. 
Electro.  J.  1906, 9, 105  ;  Honigschmid,  Monatsh. 
1907,  28,  1017);  with  boron  to  form  borides 
(Tucker  and  Moody,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1902, 
16 ;  Binet  du  Jassonneix,  Compt.  rend.  1906, 
143, 169) ;  with  carbon  to  form  carbides  (Moissan 
and  Hoffmann,  ibid,  1904,  138,  1558);  and 
with  carbon  monoxide,  forming  a  carbonylcom- 

e>und  (Mond,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  798; 
ond  and  WaUis,  idem.  1922,  29). 


Molybdenum  cyanides  and  thiocyanates  and 
their  complex  salts  with  a  number  of  organic 
compounds  have  been  prepared  (Rosenheim, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  49,  148 ;  ibid.  1907, 
54,  97;  ibid,  1910,  66,  95;  Ber.  1915,  48,  1167  ; 
Ber.  1908,  41,  2386 ;  ibid,  1909,  42,  149,  2295  ; 
Sand  and  Maaa,  ibid.  1907,  40,  4504 ;  ibid.  1908, 
41,  1500,  1861,  3367;  ibid,  1909,  42,  2642; 
Chilesotti,  Gazz.  chim.  itaL  1904,  34,  ii.  493; 
Olsson,  Ber.  1914,  47,  917).  A  number  of  salts 
of  molybdenum  with  organic  acids  have  also 
been  prepared  (Rosenheim,  Ber.  1895,  26, 1191 ; 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1903,  34,  427  ;  Grossman 
and  Kr&mer,  ibid,  1904,  41,  43 ;  Ber.  1903,  34, 
1606 ;  Henderson  and  Barr,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1896, 1455  ;  Orr  and  Whitehead,  ibid.  1899, 546  ; 
MazzuccheUi,  Atti.  R.  Acad.  Lincei,  1909,  [v.] 
18,  ii.  259  ;  MazzuccheUi  and  Zangnlli  Gazetta, 
1910,  40,  ii.  49  ;  MazzuccheUi  and  Borghi,  ibid'. 
1910,  40,  ii.  241). 

Molybdamide  OH*MoO«'NH,  is  obtained  by 
treating  a  chloroform  solution  of  molybdic 
chloride  with  ammonia.  A  black  precipitate  of 
the  diamide  is  obtained,  which,  when  extracted 
with  alcohol,  is  converted  into  the  brownish-red 
amorphous  monamide. 

The  monoethylamide  OH*MoO,'HNEtHtO,  a 
white  powder  and  the  diethylamide 
Mo04(NHEt)„ 

a  reddish-brown  powder  are  formed  readily  by 
the  action  of  moly  odenum  chloride  on  ethylamine. 
The  diamide  reacts  violently  with  nitric  acid,  and 
gives  a  deep  blue  solution  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  (Fleck  and  Smith,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem. 
1894,  7,  351). 

Molybdenum  tannate  is  of  a  deep  yeUow 
colour,  soluble,  and  has  a  great  affinity  for 
vegetable  fibre.  It  produces  fast  shades  on 
leather,  and  in  conjunction  with  logwood  extracts 
a  variety  of  shades  may  be  obtained  (Pozzi- 
Escot,  Compt.  rend.  1902,  135,  880). 

Nicoiine  ammonium  molybdaie^  prepared  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  molybdate  on  nicotine 
in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  is  a  white  powder, 
sp.gr.  2*5407,  and  is  intensely  poisonous.  On 
oxidation  in  acid  solution  it  yields  nicotinic  acid, 
but  in  alkaline  solution  dipyridine  is  formed 
(Meszl^nyi,  Landw.  yerBuchs.-Stat.,  1905,  61, 
321). 

GJerber  (Mon.  Scient.  [v.]  7,  73,  83,  121-127, 
169-177,  219-227,  1917)  finds  evidence  of  a  new 
element  associated  with  molybdenum,  which  he 
terms  neomolybdenum,  of  atomic  weight  99 
which  is  spectroscopicaUy  indistinguishable 
from  molybdenum  and,  it  is  surmised,  may  be 
an  isotope  of  that  element. 

MOLYBDITE  or  MOLYBDIC-OCHRE.  This 
mineral,  long  thought  to  be  molybdenum  tri- 
oxide MoO„  has  been  proved  bv  W.  T.  SchaUer 
(1907)  to  be  reaUy  a  hydrated  ferric  molybdate, 
Fe80,-3MoO,-7*H80,  or  perhaps  with  7H,0. 
Being  a  secondary  mineral  usuaUy  intimately 
associated  with  limonite,  the  iron,  when  detected,^ 

-  had  previously  been  regarded  as  an  impurity. 

I  It  occurs  in  sparing  amounts  as  pale  yeUow, 

I  earthy  or  powdery  encrustations,  and  is  some- 
times ciTstalUsed  as  tufts  of  short  silky  fibres. 

,  These    fibres    are  strongly   birefiingent    with 

I       ^  An  iron  molybdate  had.  In  fact,  been  described 
from  Callfoniia  in  1852,  and  from  Georgia  by  W.  J. 
I  Taylor  in  1855.  ^    ^      ,,    .   _,  ,,  ,.,,.. 
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straight  extinction;  the  pleochroism  is  strong 
with  marked  absorption  (pale  yellow  for  vibra- 
tions across  the  fibres,  and  deep  yellow  to  almost 
black  for  vibrations  parallel  to  their  length ).  The 
mineral  has  been  formed  by  the  oxidation 
(weathering)  of  molybdenite  (MoS,),  with  which 
it  is  nsuaUy  to  be  found.  It  is  thus  qoite 
distinct  from  the  artificial  molybdenum  trioxide, 
which  has  a  platy  structure,  and  is  colourless 
and  non-pleochroic.  The  existence  of  the  latter 
as  a  mineral  thus  remains  to  be  proved.  Mean- 
while, the  name  JerrimolybdiU  (P.  Pilipenko, 
1914)  has  been  suggested  for  the  iron  mohrbdate 
mineral.  L.  <K  S. 

MOMORDICA  FAT.  A  fat  obtained  from 
the  kernels  of  the  seeds  of  Momordica  cochin- 
Sinensis,  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  found  in  Bengal, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  by  extraction  with 
petroleum  spirit,  or  by  pressure  at  40**.  The 
fat  consists  chiefly  of  glycerides  of  fatty  acids 
and  no  wax  alcohols  are  present.  On  exposure 
to  the  air  the  fat  gradually  becomes  yellow  and 
granular  and  on  beating  to  220°-'240^  changes 
to  a  greenish-brown  liquid  which  remains  liquid 
and  has  the  consistency  of  castor  oil.  When 
freshly  prepared  m.p.  is  28°-32®  refr.  index  (40**) 
1*495;  acid  value  1*9;  sapon.  value  18i5'2 ; 
iodine  value  23*4.  The  fatty  acids  melt  at 
46**-^r;  solidification  point  44^-42**;  neutralisa- 
tion value  188*3  ;  iodine  value  about  40®  (Cor- 
field  and  Caird,  Pharm.  J.  1920, 104,  43). 

MOMORDICINE.  Syn.  for  Elatebin.  See 
Elatebiuic 

M0NAR80NE.  Di-sodiumethyl  •  arsenate. 
Suggested  as  a  substitute  for  salvarsan,  as  less 
toxic,  freely  soluble,  and  without  hemolytic 
action. 

MONAZITE.  A  mineral  consisting  essen- 
tially of  phosphate  of  the  cerium  metals 
{CeAjA,'Di)PO^,  crystallising  in  the  monoclinic 
synem.  Several  other  elements  (yttrium,  silicon, 
iron,  calcium,  tin,  &c.)  are  usuallv  present  in 
small  amounts,  and  in  particular  thorium 
(ThOt  1-11  P-Cv  rarely  as  high  as  28  p.o.).  Few 
minerals  have  had  a  more  romantic  history.  It 
wasnamed  by  A.  Breithaupt  in  1 829 from  fjuopd(fiy, 
to  be  solitary,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the 
singly-occurring  crystals  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains ;  but  it  has  smce  been  found  to  be  widely 
distributed,  and  in  certain  places  to  be  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities.  SmaU  brilliant  crystals, 
often  mistaken  for  sphene  or  anatase,  had  been 
earlier  known  from  the  gneissic  rocks  of  the 
Alps.  These  were  named  tumerite  by  A.  L6vy 
in  1823,  but  being  of  unknown  composition 
their  identity  with  monazite  was  not  established 
until  long  afterwards.  They  were  described 
ae  coming  from  'Mont  Sorel*  in  Dauphin^,  a 
statement  due  to  the  misreading  of  a  label 
'Pictite  [=sphene]  de  Mons.  Soret,  Dauphin^* 
(H.  A.  Miers,  Min.  Mag.,  1889,  8,  207).  The 
shipping  of  sand  as  baUast  from  the  Brazilian 
coast  led  to  the  discovery  of  extensive  deposits 
of  monazite  sand.  This  material  had,  however, 
no  commercial  value  until  the  introduction  of 
incandescent  gas-lighting.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  mainly  the  acoessonr  and  variable  constituent 
thoria  that  is  requirecC  and  for  a  time  the  larger 
quantities  of  cerium  and  didymium  earths  were 
praoticaUy  waste  products.  These  have  now 
found  important  applications.  The  former  for 
making  the  cerium-iron  alloys  (pyrophoric  alloy 


or  sparking  metal)  used  in  automatic  lighters ; 
whilst  the  didymium  salts  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  marking  inks  and  dyes.  Another 
by-product — ^the  phosphoric  acid — could  perhaps 
be  utilised  as  a  garden  fertiliser.  Finally,  in 
working  the  deposits  of  this  mineral  there  nave 
always  been  the  German  monopolies  to  contend 
against. 

Crystals  of  monazite  are  yellowish-brown  and 
translucent,  or  dull  brown  and  opaque,  with  a 
lustre  inclining  to  resinous.  Sp.gr.  4*9-5*3; 
hardness  5}.  Monazite  ffives  the  absorption 
spectrum  characteristic  of  didymium  salts,  and 
this  affords  a  ready  means  of  detecting  the 
mineral  with  the  aia  of  a  pocket  spectroscope 
or  a  spectroscopic  attachment  to  the  microscope. 
Dull  crystals  of  monazite  of  fair  size  are  found 
in  the  pegmatite-veins  of  the  Ilmen  mountains 
in  the  southern  Urals,  and  at  several  places  in 
the  south  of  Norway.  A  sharply  developed 
isolated  crystal  from  Tvedestrand,  Norway,  in 
the  mineral  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
weighs  1}  kg.  As  small  grains  embedded  in 
gneissic  and  granitic  rocks  monazite  has  a  very 
wide  distribution,  though  only  in  relatively  very 
smflJl  amounts  (O.  A.  Derby,  Min.  Mag.,  1897* 

II,  304).  With  the  weathering  and  breakins 
down  of  such  rocks,  the  monazite  is  accumulated 
with  the  other  heavy  minerals  in  the  beds  of 
streams.  Under  these  circumstances  i^is  often 
met  with  in  alluvial  gold  washings.  The  minute 
grains  (0*1-1  mm.  diam.)  are  always  well 
rounded,  owing  to  the  comparative  softness  of 
the  mineral ;  and  are  associated  with  grains  of 
magnetite,  ilmenite,  chromite,  garnet,  zircon, 
rutue,  &c.  The  careful  examination  of  the 
heavy  residues  of  river  sands  rarely  fails  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  some  grains  of  this  mineral. 
Occurrences  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded 
from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  but  it  is  only  in 
Brazil,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Travancore, 
and  perhaps  Ceylon,  that  the  deposits  are  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  be  worked  commercially.  The 
several  minerals  present  in  these  sands  have  a 
wide  range  in  their  magnetic  permeability, 
monazite  itself  being  weakly  magnetic,  and  they 
can  be  separated  by  means  of  a  series  of  electro- 
magnets of  different  strengths. 

The  following  are  selected  from  a  series  of 
twenty  analyses  by  S.  J.  Johnstone  (J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1914,  33,  55)  of  mona^lfte  isolated 
from  sands,  from :    I.  Travancore,  II.  Ceylon, 

III.  Pahang,  IV.  Northern  Nigeria,  V.  Nyasa- 
land,  and  Vl.  Brazil. 

» 

ThO, 
CcjO,       . 
La^Oa,  ^^^ 
Y,0„  &c. 
Fe,0,       . 

CaO 
SiO, 
PfO, 
Ign. 

The  mineral  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  6.  L.  Penfield  (1882)  believed  the  thorium 
to  be  present  as  mechanically  admixed  thorite, 
since  tiie  ratio  SiO, :  ThO,  often  approximates 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

10*22  10*75 

8*38 

5*00 

710 

5*06 

31-90  26*71  25*46  30*72  32-62\ 
28-00  30*06  32*72  30*02  26*91/ 

6212 

0-46 

1*46 

2-80 

2*74 

1*50 

0-80 

1*50 

1*09 

0*84 

3^ 

1*10 

0-97 

0*17 

0*70 

2-78 

0*36 

0*20 

0*10 

0*20 

0*85 

0*61 

0*16 

0*32 

0*21 

0-90 

2*47 

0*92 

1-20 

1*66 

0*75 

26*82  24*61  23*92  26*29  28*16  28*50 

0*46 

0-93 

1*28 

0-26 

0*25 

0*38 
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to  unity.  Later  analyses  of  oiystals  do  not, 
however,  support  this  view. 

In  Brazil,  monazite-bearing  sands  are 
found  on  the  sea-shore  at  certain  spots  near 
Alcobaca  and  Prado  in  the  south  of  the  State  of 
Bahia,  and  at  various  points  along  the  coast  of 
the  States  of  Espirito  Santo  and  lUo  de  Janeiro. 
The  amount  exported  annually  is  about  5000 
tons.  In  the  Uarolinas,  alluvial  deporats  are 
worked  in  the  valleys  of  the  several  streams 
draining  the  South  Mountains,  an  eastern  outlier 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  These  sands  contain 
monazite  in  amounts  reaching  1-2  p.c,  and 
they  are  concentrated  by  the  washing  methods 
of  the  gold  miner.  Magnetite  and  other  ferri- 
ferous minerals  are  extracted  by  a  magnet, 
and  the  product  contains  05-70  p.c.  of  monazite 
mixed  with  other  heavv  minerals,  such  as  zircon, 
garnet,  rutile,  corundum,  &o.  This  cleaned 
monazite-sand  is  fine  in  grain,  and  of  a  resinous 
yellow  colour  with  darker  specks  of  other 
minerals.  The  production  amounts  to  about 
200  tons  per  annum,  but  it  is  now  decreasing. 
Near  Mars  Hill  in  Madison  Co.,  North  Carolina, 
masses  of  monazite  up  to  60  lbs.  in  weight  have 
been  found  in  pegmatite;  and  in  the  mica 
mines  at  Villeneuve  in  Quebec  masses  of  20  lbs. 
have  been  met  with.  At  the  felspar  quarries 
of  the  south  of  Norway  the  isolated  crystals 
of  monazite  are  picked  out  by  hand,  about  a 
ton  per^nnum  being  so  collected.  The  deposits 
discovered  in  1909  in  Travancore  occur  along 
the  sea-shore  at  certain  spots  between  Quilon 
and  Gape  Comorin  on  the  extreme  south-west 
coast  of  India.  The  mineral  is  also  present  in 
the  sand-dunes  on  the  coast,  and  in  many  of 
the  rivers  and  streams ;  and  it  has  been  detected 
in  the  gneisses  and  pegmatites  of  the  adjoining 
country,  being  there  often  associated  with 
graphite. 

References.— R,  B.  G.  Nitze,  16th  Ann.  Rep. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1895,  pt.  iv.  667-693  ;  W.  T. 
Schaller,  Mineral  Resources,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey 
(for  1916),  1917,  2,  223;  K.  L.  Kithil,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  1916,  Techn.  Paper,  No.  110 ; 
G.  P.  Merrill,  The  Non-metallic  Minerals,  2nd 
ed.  1910  ;  S.  I.  Levy,  The  Rare  Earths,  London, 
1915  ;  BuU.  Imperial  Inst.  London,  1905,  3, 151, 
233,  285;  Monazite,  1913-19,  Imp.  Min.  Res. 
Bur.  London,  1920;  J.  H.  Pratt  and  D.  B.  Ster- 
rett,  Monaftte  and  Monazite-Mining  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Engin.  1910, 40, 
313-340.  On  some  of  the  Brazilian  occurrences, 
see  F.  Freise,  Zeitsch.  prakt.  Geol.  1909, 17,  514  ; 
1910,  18,  143.  On  the  Travancore  deposits,  s^ 
G.  H.  Tipper,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  1914,  44, 
18ft;  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  1911,  9,  103;  1913,  11, 
699  ;  1915,  13,  323.  On  those  of  Ceylon,  Bull. 
Imp.  Inst.,  1916, 14, 321.  L.  J.  S. 

MONAZITE,  ANALYSIS  OF.  The  foUowing 
account  of  a  method  of  analysis  of  monazite  is 
condensed  from  a  description  given  by  Sydney 
J.  Johnstone,  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Department  of  the  Imperial  Institute  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  1914,  33,  55.  The  scheme  embodies 
Glaser's  oxalate  method  for  the  separation  of 
the  rare  earths,  Fresenius  and  Hintz^s  thiosul- 

£hate  method  for  the  separation  of  thoria,  and 
[osander's  chlorine  method  for  the  separation 
of  ceria. 

One  to  two  grams  of  the  monazite  are  finely 


ground,  the  loss  on  ignition  determined,  and  the 
residue  digested  with  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  for  2  to  3  hours.  After  cooling 
the  syrupy  mixture  .of  sulphates  is  poured  into 
100  C.C.  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
half  an  hour.  After  being  filtered  off  and 
washed,  the  insoluble  residue  is  again  digested 
with  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  ignited  and  weighed* 
The  silica  in  this  residue  is  estimated  by  evapora- 
tion with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and 
the  residue  remaining,  which  rarely  exceeds 
O'l  p.c.,  is  examined  separately  for  bases. 

Total  rare  earths.  The  combined  sulphuric 
acid  filtrates  are  made  up  to  about  600  cc, 
nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  acidified  with 
about  10  CO.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  rare 
earths  precipitated  by  ammonium  oxalate. 
After  standing  for  12  hours  the  rare  earth  oxa- 
lates are  filtered  off,  ignited,  re-dissolved,  re- 
precipitated,  and  after  standing,  again  filtered 
and  well  washed  with  a  1  p.o.  solution  of  am- 
monium oxalate  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitate  after  ignition  is  weighed 
as  *  total  rare  earths.* 

The  filtrates  from  the  oxalate  precipitation 
are  examined  for  traces  of  rare  earths,  hv 
evaporation  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid, 
solution  of  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitation  in  small  bulk  with  ammonium 
oxalate.  Any  rare  earths  found  are  re-precipi- 
tated and  added  to  the  quantity  found  alrave. 

Iron,  aiaminlum,  ealoium,  and  phosphoric 
aold.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitations  with 
ammonium  oxalate  is  treated  by  Glaser*s  method 
{v,  s^ipra). 

Thoria.  The  'total  rare  earth*  oxides  are 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
diluted  to  200  c.c.  and  heated  to  boiling ;  it  is 
then  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  about 
5  grams  of  sodium  thioeulphate  added,  and  boiled 
for  half  an  hour.  After  standing  at  a  tempera- 
ture just  below  boiling  for  8  to.  10  hours,  the 
grecipitated  basic  thorium  thioeulphate  is 
Itered  off,  washed,  dissolved  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  after  nearly  neutralising, 
re-precipitated  by  sodium  thiosulphate.  This 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
after  filtering  from  the  sulphur  is  precipitated 
as  oxalate  and  weighed  as  thoria  (ThOt).  In 
order  to  recover  the  small  amount  of  thoria 
which  sometimes  passes  into  the  thioeulphate 
filtrate  it  is  necessai^  to  evaporate  the  solution 
with  nitric  acid.  The  rare  earths  are  then 
precipitated  as  hydroxides,  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  again  treated  with  sodium 
thiosulphate,  the  thoria  obtained  being  added 
to  that  already  found. 

Yttrtnm  earths.  The  total  thiosulphate 
filtrates  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and 
the  thiosulphate  destroyed  by  nitric  add  as 
before.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  diluted,  and  the  remaining  fare  earths 
precipitated  as  oxalates.  The  precipitate  ia 
carefuUy  washed  free  from  sulphates,  ignited, 
dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  so  obtained  is  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  water 
and  about  200  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  sulphate  added,  together  with  6  grms. 
of  finely  powdered  solid  potassium  sulphate. 
After  standing  for  12  hours,  with  occasional 
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agitationy  the  precipitate  of  double  sulphates 
of  potassium  with  the  cerium  and  lanthanum 
earths  ia  filtered  from  the  soluble  yttrium  earth 
sulphates  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  sulphate.  This  precipitation  is 
repeated  on  the  insoluble  sulpluites.  The 
yttrium  earths  in  the  combined  filtrates  are 
precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
nltered,  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitated  as  oxalates  and  weighed  as  yttrium 
earth  oxides  (Y,0,,  &c.). 

Ceria,  Imnthanm,  &e.  The  precipitated  double 
sulphates  obtained  as  above  described  are 
transferred,  with  the  filter  paper,  to  a  beaker 
and  boiled  with  400  o.c.  of  water  and  5  o.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  until  dissolved.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  oeria  from  the  other  rare  earth  oxides 
present  is  effected  by  the  following  modification 
of  Mosander's  method.  The  earths  are  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  filtered,  washed,  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  solution  diluted  to 
about  200  C.C.  The  solution  is  neutralised  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  about  2  grams  excess 
added.  A  current  of  chlorine  is  paraed  through 
the  solution  until  the  cerium  is  converted  into 
the  hydrated  peroxide  and  the  lanthanum  and 
allied  earths  have  passed  into  the  solution, 
which  then  reacts  acid.  The  solution,  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  chlorine,  is  diluted  to  400  c.c, 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  and  filtered. 
After  washing,  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved, 
the  potassium  hydroxide  and  chlorine  treatment 
repeated  twice  and  the  cerium  finally  precipitated 
as  oxalate  and  weighed  as  the  oxide  CeO,. 

The  filtrates,  containing  the  remaining  rare 
earths,  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  lanthanum  and 
didymium  earths  precipitated  as  oxalates. 
The  precipitate  after  filtration  is  decomposed 
with  nitric  acid,  the  earths  re-precipitated  as 
oxalates,  and  after  ignition  weighed  as  the 
oxides,  La^Ot,  &o. 

Phosphoric  add.  The  phosphoric  acid  can 
be  determined  in  the  residue  remaining  after  the 
removal  of  the  rare  earths,  but  it  is  found 
more  convenient  to  make  this  determination 
on  a  separate  portion  of  the  original  sample. 
0'5  gram  of  the  finely  ground  monazite  is  fused 
with  5  to  7  grams  of  potassium  carbonate  in  a 
platinum  crucible  for  about  2  hours.  The 
melt  *  is  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  after 
washing  about  a  dozen  times  with  1  p.c. 
potassium  carbonate  solution  the  insoluble 
matter  is  ignited,  again  fused  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  the  treatment  repeated  as  long 
as  any  phosphoric  acid  is  extracted.  Usually 
two  fusions  are  sufficient.  The  combined 
filtrates  are  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  the 
phosphoric  acid  precipitated  first  as  ammonium 
phoephomolybdate  and  finally  as  magnesium 
ammonium  phosphate  and  weighed  as  Mg,P,07. 

MOND  GAS  V.  FuxL. 

MONEL  METAL.  An  allov  of  nickel  and 
copper  made  from  the  nickel-copper  ores  of 
Ontario ;  contains  about  27  p.c.  copper,  about 
68  p.c.  of  nickel  and  a  slight  amount  of  iron. 
Ck>mbinee  a  strength  approaching  that  of  steel 
with  the  non-corrosive  qualities  of  copper  or 
brass :  used  for  roof  covering,  pump-rods,  marine 
propeUers,  &c.  The  structure  of  monel  metal 
is  that  of  a  solid  solution,  the  rolled  bar,  showing 
sharply  defined  crystal  grains,  usually  twine£ 


Mechanical  tests  on  the  rolled  rod  show  a 
tensile  strength  of  39*2  tons;  elongation  of 
2  in  38 '5  p.c. ;  reduction  in  area  66*9  p.c. 
Biinell  hardness,  174.  The  cast  metal  has  a 
tensile  strength  of  82,500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elastic  limit  37,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
elongation  44  p.c.  The  modulus  of  elasticity 
is  from  22,000,000  to  23,000,000  lbs.  as  against 
30,000,000  lbs.  for  steel  and  13,000,000  lbs.  for 
manganese  bronze;  m.p.  1360°,  sp.gr.  (cast) 
8*87.  Electrical  conductivity  4  (copper  100). 
An  important  characteristic  is  the  retention  of 
the  mechanical  properties  at  high  temperatures, 
which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  alloy  for 
locomotive  fire-boxes  in  Germany  (J.  E.  Thomp- 
son, Eng.  and  Min.  J.  1911,  91,  223;  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1911,  30,  287). 

At  500°  a  temperature  at  which  naval  and 
manganese  brass  have  no  mechanical  strength, 
the  tensile  strength  is  nearlv  29  tons  per  sq.  in. 
Casting  of  the  metal  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
high  melting-point  (about  1360°)  and  the  ex- 
cessive shrinkage  (Amott,  J.  Soc.  Chem.*  Ind. 
1918,  703  A.).     V.  NioKKL. 

Analyses  (Gaines,  G.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1912, 
4,354): 


Cast  metal 

RoUed  metal 

Porged  metal 

Nic^      . 

26-69-27-53 

24-7«-26-W 

26-69-26*83 

68-10-68-60 

68-48-e0-88 

69-45-69-64 

Iron 

2-16-  8-38 

207-  2-44 

218-  2*10 

Carbon 

0-25-  0-43 

0-28-  0-44 

017-  019 

Silicon      . 

1*08-  1*41 

0*12-  0*37 

— 

Manganese 

Oil-  0-49 

1-26-  1-82 

1-88-  1*60 

The  strength  and  other  physical  properties 
of  the  alloy  are  affected  chiefly  by^the  heat 
treatment  rather  than  by  slight  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  the  constituents. 

MONOBROMO-CAMPHOR  v.  Camphobs. 

MONOT AH.  Trade  name  for  g^acol  methyl 
glycollate. 

MONTAK  or  MONTANA  WAX  is  a  bituminous 
substance  extracted  by  various  solvents  from 
pyropi8sUe,  obtained  from  the  lignites  of  Saxony 
and  Thuringia,  best  at  high  temperatures 
(250°-260°)  and  pressures  (50-60  atmos.).  The 
crude  substance  is  hard  and  odourless,  resembling 
ozokerite  in  appearance,  and  having  m.p.  76°-90°. 
Montan  wax  comes  into  commerce  as  a  white, 
high-melting  candle-like  material.  It  is  not  a 
paraffin,  but  consists  of  numtanie  acid  C,gH,.0|, 
m.p.  86-5°  (Meyer  and  Brod),  825°  (Easterfield 
and  Taylor),  83°  (Ryan  and  Dillon),  836° 
(Pschorr  and  Pfaff),  and  an  alcohol,  m.p.  60° 
(v.  Boyen,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1901,  14, 
1110;  c/.  Marcusson,  Chem.  Rev.  Fett.-  u. 
Harz.  Ind.  1908, 15, 193  ;  Eisenreich,  ibid.  19W, 
16, 211 ;  Pschorr  and  Pfaff,  Ber.  1920,  53,  2147). 
Asher  (D.  R.  P.  207488  of  1907)  purifies  the 
crude  substance  by  heating  twice  with  nitric 
acid  of  8p.gr.  1*2-1*4,  then  washing  and  melting 
it,  whereby  the  asphaltic  or  resinous  matter 
separates  out.  It  may  also  be  purified  by 
dissolving  in  a  suitable  organic  solvent  and  then 
heating  with  alcoholic  alkali.  After  separation 
of  the  saponified  matter,  the  wax  is  finally 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  100^ 
(D.  R.  P.  220050  of  1906).  According  to 
Tropsch  and  Kreutzer,  what  was  thought  to  be 
pure  montanid  acid  can  be  separated  by  esteii- 
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fication  with  methyl  alcohol  into  two  esters 
boiling  at  265**-267-5°,and277-6**-280**at6mm, 
pressure,  respectively.  From  each  fraction  the 
acid  was  again  isolated.  The  former  has  the 
formula  C,7H,40,  and  is  termed  earbocerie 
acid,  m.p.  82° ;  the  latter  is  pure  morUanic  acid, 
^itHftO,,  m.p.  86''-86'5^  The  aluminium 
salts  of  montanic  acid  have  been  prepared  for 
use  as  impregnating  materials  (D.  R.  P.  221888 
of  1908).  A  number  of  its  deriyatives  have 
been  described  by  Meyer  and  Brod,  Monatsh. 
1913,  34,  1143 ;  Easterfield  and  Taylor,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1911,  99,  2302 ;  Grun  and  Ulbrich, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1916, 2, 402 ;  Tropsch  and  Kreutzer 
Brennstoff-Chemie,  1922,  3,  177.  For  action  of 
ozone  upon  it,  tee  Fischer  and  Tropsch,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1919,  90,  iv,  847. 

Similar  waxes  are  extracted  from  Irish  peat, 
and  sold  under  the  names  of  numtana  wax  and 
morUanin  toax  (Ryan  and  Dillon,  Proc.  Roy. 
Dublin  Soc.  1909,  12,  202). 

MONTANDf.  Trade  name  for  a  solution  of 
hydrofluosilicic  acid ;   used  as  a  disinfectant. 

MONTMORILLONITE.  A  clay  mineral  with 
the  composition  H,Al,Si40is+nAq.  It  thus 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  crystallised  mineral 
pyrophyllite  (H2Al,Si40,t)  that  haUoysite  does 
to  the  crystallised  kaolinite  (H^Al^lsO,).  It 
is  a  soft,  soapy  substance,  softening  in  water, 
but  not  plastic,  and  it  does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue.  Sp.gr.  2*04.  The  colour  is  white,  grey, 
greenish,  or  very  often  pink.  It  occurs  as  an 
alteration  product  in  sedimentary  rocks,  in 
mineral  veins,  and  in  igneous  rocks.  Analysis 
by  L.  Az^ma  (1913)  of  rose-pink  material  from 
Bordes  near  Montmorillon  (the  original  locality) 
in  Dep.  Vienne,  France,  gave  (also  traces  of 
CJoO,  MnQ,  NiO) : 


810,      AI,0,   Fe,0,    MgO     CaO       H,0 
69-57    22-83    1-07    382    2-21     10-46 

There  ar^several  varieties  distinguished  by 
special  names.  L.  J.  S. 

MOONSTONE  t;.  Felspar. 
MORAVTTE  v,  Thusikoitb. 
MORDANT  ROUGE.    Aluminium  aceiaU  v, 

ACETTO  ACID. 

MORIN  t;.  Old  Fusno. 

MORINDA  CITRIFOLIA.  The  roots  of 
Morinda  citrifolia  (Linn.)  and  Morinda  tincioria 
(Rozb.),  known  as  'Morinda  Root,'  are  ex- 
tensively employed  in  various  parts  of  India 
under  the  eeneral  trade  name  otSuranii,  more 
especially  K>r  dyeing  reds,  purples,  and  choco- 
lates. These  plants,  the  native  names  for  which 
are  Aalf  A* I,  Ach,  or  Aieh,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  India,  either  wild 
as  in  the  jungles  of  Bengal,  or  cultivated  in 
sAall  patches  in  betelnut  plantations,  or  near 
the  homesteads  of  the  dyers.  In  Bengal  the 
plant  is  usually  propagated  by  slips  or  cuttings, 
out  in  other  parts  it  is  raised  from  seed,  as 
well  as  from  cuttings.  When  the  plants  have 
attained  a  height  of  from  5-6  feet,  that  is,  as  a 
rule,  about  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  straight 
spindle-shaped  roots  which  extend  into  the 
ground  to  the.  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  are  dug  out 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  plant  are  cut  into  i 
slips  to  serve  for  the  propagation  of  the  next  crop.  ; 

The  colouring  matter  is  found  principally  in 
the  root  bark,  and  is  developed  in  greatest  j 
quantity  at  about  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  i 


'  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soiL    After 
,  this  time  the  dyeing  principle  gradually  dis- 
I  appears,  and  the  matured  trees,  which  eventually 
I  attain  the  height  of  a  mango  tree,  contain 
i  hardly  a  trace  of  it.    The  thin  roots  are  most 
valuable,  roots  thicker  than  half  an  inch  being 
:  thrown  away  as  worthless.    They  are  or  were 
mainly  used  for  dyeing  the  thread  or  yam  from 
,  which  the  coloured  borders  of  the  cotton  gar- 
'  ments  worn  by  the  lower  classes  are  woven,  out 
:  they  are  also  employed  for  dyeing  the  coarse 
'  cotton   fabric  called  *  Khdrva,'  or  for   dyeing 
the  silk  thread  which  forms  the  border  of  the 
,  silk     fabric    known    as    *  End!    cloth.'      The 
j  colours  given  *  by  A'l  range  from  a  reddish- 
yellow  through  pink  and  various  shades  of  red 
!  to  a  dark  brown-red.    Tlie  tint  seems  to  depend 
I  primarily  upon  the  age  of  the  root,  and  upon 
I  the  proportion  of  root  bark  to  stem  which  is 
empk)yed.    The  root  bark  gives  the  best  reds ; 
the  dye  in  the  woody  part  of  the  root  is  yellow, 
and  hence  when  the  wood  preponderates  over 
the  bark  the  resulting  dye  is  reddish-yellow. 

About  1790  some  of  the  powdered  root 
under  the  name  of  *'  aurtch '  came  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  found  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  applying  it  to  both  wool  and  cotton. 
At  that  time  he  considered  that  it  might  be 
profitably  imported  into  Europe. 

In  1832  Schwartz  and  EToechlin  also  ex- 
amined the  root  under  the  names  ''Nona* 
and  *  Hachrout,'  and  .reported  on  its  dyeing 
properties  to  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouse. 
They  referred  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  Indian 
rvbiacece  examined  by  them,  it  contained  the 
largest  quantity  of  certain  yellow  principles  of 
an  acid  character  which  not  only  necessitated 
the  washing  of  the  root  with  cold  water  before 
dyeing,  but  also  made  it  requisite  to  add  a  certain 
proportion  of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  dye-batJi 
in  order  to  have  a  perfectly  neutral  bath.  Their 
conclusion  was  that  since  morinda  root  only 
possessed  one-third  the  dyeii^  power  of  a 
medium  quality  of  madder,  it  could  never 
compete  with  the  latter  in  the  European  market. 
About  1848  some  morinda  root  was  submitted 
for  trial  to  some  of  the  most  experienced  and 
skilful  calico  printers  of  the  Glasgow  district, 
aU  of  whom  concurred  in  declaring  it  not  to  be 
a  dye  at  all. 

In  1848  Anderson  (Annalen,  71,  216)  isolated 
from  the  root  of  the  Morinda  citrifolia  by  ex- 
traction with  alcohol,  a  crystalline  yellow  sub- 
stance which  he  named  Morindin,  and  to  which 
he  assigned  the  formula  C(.H,^Oi,.  This 
substance  when  strongly  heated,  gave  a  cry- 
stalline sublimate  morindon,  and  Anderson 
pointed  out  the  great  similarity,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  morindin  and  ruberythric  acid, 
and  on  the  other  between  morindon  and 
alizarin. 

Rochleder  (Annalen,  1852,  82,  206)  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  morindin  and  morindon 
were  identical  with  the  ruberythric  acid  and 
alizarin  derived  from  madder,  and  Stokes  (Ohem. 
Soc.  Trans.  2,  [2]  333),  by  examining  the 
absorption  spectra  of  solutions  of  alizarin  and 
morindon  in  sodium  carbonate  and  in  ether, 
came  also  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
colouring  matters  consisted  of  one  and  the  same 
substance.  Stenhouse  (J.  1864,  17,  643) 
formed  a  similar  opinion,  and  pointed  out  that 
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morindin  not  only  gives  morindon  by  heating, 
bat  also  when  digested  with  boiJmg  dilute 
mineral  acids. 

On  the  other  hand,  8tein  (J.  1866,  19,  646) 
found  that  the  absorption  spectra  of  alizarin 
and  morindon  are  not  identical,  and  that 
ruberythrio  acid  and  morindin  are  distinct 
substances,  although  the  latter  resemble  each 
other  in  the  respect  that  both  are  glucosides. 
The  distinction  between  these  compounds  was 
rendered  much  clearer  by  the  work  of  Thorpe 
and  Greenall  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1887,  61,  62), 
and  Thorpe  and  Smith  {ibid.  1888,  63,  171), 
who  showed  that  morindon  possesses  the  formula 
^ift^xo^s  *  ^^  distillation  with  zinc-dust  it  gave, 
methylanthraoene  (m.p.  190**-191**),  and  was 
eyidently  a  derivatiye  of  methylanthraqui- 
none.  To  morindin,  the  glucoside,  the  formula 
^M^tt^i4  VM  assigned. 

Somewhat  later  Perkin  and  Hummel  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  66,  861),  during  an  examination  of 
the  Morinda  umbelUUa  (Linn.)  (v.  infia),  proved 
that  morindon  contains  three  hydroxy!  groups, 
and  that  Thorpe  and  Smith*s  hydrocarbon  was 
^.methylanthracene. 

Oesterle  and  Tisza  (Arch.  Pharm,  1907,  246, 
634)  consider  that  the  true  formula  of  morindin 
is  Cs^Hs^Oi,,  and  that  its  hydrolysis  with  acid 
can  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

C„H,oOi,4-2H,0=2C,H„0,4-C„HioO, 

The  sugar  thus  formed  is  not  fermented  by 
yeast  and  ^elds  an  osazone  melting  at  197°.^ 

Morindin  crystallises  from  70  p.c.  alcohol  in 
glistening  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  246"*, 
and  dissolve  in  alkaline  solutions  with  a  red 
oolour.    It  does  not  dye  mordanted  fabrics. 

Nono-aceiylmorindin  C,7H„0.j(C0CH,),  (0. 
and  T.),  citron-yellow  needles,  melts  at  236°  (?). 

NanO'hemoulmorindin  C27Hj,0„(COC,Hj), 
(O.  and  T.),  yellow  needles,  melts  at  186**. 

Morindon,  the  colouring  matter  of  Morinda 
cUri/olia,  which  is  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
morindin,  and  also  exists  as  a  rule  to  some  extent 
in  the  free  state  in  this  root,  consists  of  oranee- 
red  needles,  melting  at  271°-272**.  It  is  soluble 
in  alkaline  liquids,  with  a  blue-violet  tint, 
somewhat  bluer  than  the  corresponding  alizarin 
solutions,  which,  when  treated  with  baryta 
water,  give  a  oobalt-blue  precipitate  of  the 
barium  derivative.  Its  solution  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  blue- violet. 

Triaceiylmorindon  C„H-0,(COCH,),  cry- 
stallises in  citron-yellow  needles,  melting  at  242°. 

Morindon  trimethykther  Ci,Ht04(0CH,),  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  melting  at  229°. 

Simonsen  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1918,  113, 
766)  has  thrown  more  b'ght  on  the  constitution 
of  morindon,  which  was  known  to  yield 
2-methylanthracene  on  distillation  with  zinc- 
dost  and  believed  to  be  a  trihydroxymethyl- 
aathraquinone  (Perkin  and  Hummel,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1894,  66,  861).  This  view  has  now  been 
confirmed,  and  it  is  found  further,  that  two  of 
the  hydroxy  groups  must  be  in  the  ortho-position 
with  respect  to  the  carbonyl  groups  of  the 
anthraquinone  ^nucleus,  since  treatment  with 

'  SlmoDten  (private  oommunication  in  1018)  con- 
aiders  this  to  be  tnoorrect,  and  that  the  formula 
9mBs8^i4  o<  Thorpe.  Greenall  and  Smith  (cf.  Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc  Proo.  1008,  24,  140)  correctly  represents 
morindon.    Sm  oIm  Jr.  umbtUata, 


methyl  iodide  and  alkali  only  yielded  a  mono- 
methyl  ether,  whilst  two  of  the  hydroxyl  groups 
are  probably  in  the  1 :  2-position,  since  morindon 
is  a  morduit  dye  resembling  alizarin.  These 
and  other  reasons  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  has 
one  of  the  two  formula  given,  (I.)  being  thought 
the  more  probable 


OH  CO 


OOH 


Me^ 


OH  CO  OH 

oco- 


CO 
(n.) 


CO  OH 
(I.) 

(C.  S.  Reports,  1918,  86). 

The  exact  constitution  of  morindon  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  it  appears  probable 
that  if  this  compound  contains  in  reality  three 
phenolic  hydroxyls,  it  most  likely  consists  of  a 
methyl  anthragallol.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  is  quite  probable,  morindon  contains  an  alco- 
holic group,  which,  according  to  Robinson  and. 
Simonsen,  occurs  in  the  isomeric  aloe-emodin — 

OH^^    OH 

then  its  constitution  will  be  represented  as  ali- 
zarin in  which  one  of  the  three  jS-positions  is 
occupied  by  CH,OH.  Though  such  a  con- 
stitution would  appear  to  harmonise  well  with 
the  present  known  properties  of  morindin,  ac- 
cording to  Simonsen  (private  communication) 
experimental  evidence  of  a  CH,OH  group  in  this 
compound  is  lacking. 

In  many  respects  the  Morinda  citrifolia 
resembles  chay  root  and  madder,  for,  in  addition 
to  morindin  and  morindon,  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  chlorogenin,  and  certain  yellow  non- 
tinctorial  substances,  derivatives  of  anthra- 
quinone. The  preparation  of  morindon  in 
quantity  can  be  conveniently  carried  out  by 
extraction  with  sulphurous  acid,  according  to 
the  details  given  in  the  sections  on  Madder  and 
Chay  Root  for  the  isolation  of  natural  alizarin. 
Simonsen  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1920,  117,  661) 
has  investigated  the  residue  remaining  ckfter 
extraction  of  morindin,  and  has  isolated  aliza- 
rin-a-methyl  ether  and  rubiadin  mono-methvl 
ether,  the  former  being  identical  with  that  ob- 
tained by  Perkin  and  Hummel  from  the  Olden- 
landia  umbellata  (see  Chay  Root)  and  the  latter 
with  the  substance  obtained  by  Barrowcliff  and 
Tutin  (see  later)  from  M.  longiflora. 

From  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  Morinda 
cUHfolia,  Oesterle  (Arch.  Pharm.  1907»  246, 
287)  has  isolated  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance 
which  has  the  constitution  of  a  monomethyl  ether 
of  a  Irihydroxymeihylanihraquinone,  It  consists 
of  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  216°,  soluble  in  hot 
alkaline  solutions,  with  a  yellowish-red  colour. 
It  is  not,  as  this  author  suggested,  identical  with 
the  emodin  methyl  ether  which  exists  in  the 
Ventilago  madraspatana  (A.  G.  Perkin,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1907,  2074). 

Dyeing  properties. — ^In  Dr.  O.  Watta* 
Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of 
India,  Dr.  J.  Murray  has  written  under  the 
head  of  Morinda,  not  only  a  most  complete 
account  of  the  more  important  species,  but  full 
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details  of  the  native  methods  of  dyeing  with 
them.  These  methods  of  dyeing  yaxy  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  India,  but  they  are 
all  aimiJar  in  general  principles,  and  are  prac- 
tically crude  processes  of  the  turkey-red  dyeing 
known  in  Europe.  An  extended  series  of  dyeing 
experiments  in  connection  with  morinda  root 
have  been  carried  out  by  Hummel  and  Perkin 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1894,  13,  346),  who  find 
that  by  adopting  certain  precautions  this  dye- 
stuff  possesses  a  dyeing  power  which  is  greater 
than  madder  itself. 

To  obtain  good  results  it  is  necessary,  as 
previously  indicated  by  the  work  of  Schwartz 
and  Koechlin  {l.c),  to  neutralise,  or  better 
still  to  remove,  the  free  acid  which  exists  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  roots.  Experi- 
ments also  with  the  powdered  morinda  root 
which  had'been  allowed  to  ferment,  or  had  been 
digested  with  boiling  dilute  acid,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  *garancine'  from  madder, 
^  showed  that  these  preparations  dyed  exceedingly 
*  well  when  1  p.c.  of  chisklk  was  added  to  the  dye- 
bath.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  7*5 
grams  of  a  sample  of  washed  morinda  root 
(equivalent  to  10  grams  of  the  unwashed  root) 
had  a  dyeing  power  equal  to  15  grams  madder 
root  of  good  quality. 

The  reds  and  pinks  obtained  on  alumina 
mordant  are  yellower  than  the  corresponding 
madder  colours,  the  chocolate  presents  a  similar 
difference  in  tone,  and  hence  again  appears 
fuller  than  a  madder  chocolate,  whilst  the  lilac 
is  distinctly  redder.  Oil-prepared  calico  mor- 
danted as  for  turkey-red  gives  a  very  bright 
orange-red  or  scarlet  similar  in  shade  to  that 
given  by  flavopurpurin,  and  fast  to  clearing 
with  soap  and  stannous  chloride.  Chromium 
mordant  on  similarly  prepared  calico  gives  a 
full  rich  chocolate,  and  iron  mordant  yields 
colours  varying  from  dull  purple  to  black, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  tne  mordant.  On 
wool  and  silk,  mordanted  according  to  the  usual 
methods,  good  chocolate- browns  are  obtained 
with  chromium,  orange-reds  with  alumina, 
bright  orange  with  tin,  and  dark  purple  and 
black  with  iron  mordant.  All  the  colours 
referred  to  are  as  fast  to  soap  as  the  correspond- 
ing madder  colours.  With  respect  to  wool  and 
silk  in  the  unmordanted  condition,  these  fibres 
may  be  readily  dyed  both  with  tiie  washed  and 
unwashed  root,  more  or  less  rich  orange  or  yellow 
colours,  the  brightness  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the  dye- 
bath.  These  colours,  however,  which  appear  to 
originate  from  the  glucoside  morindin  itself,  are 
of  a  sensitive  character  towards  alkalis  and  of 
little  value.  A.  G.  P. 

MORINDA  LONGIFLORA.  Morinda  longi- 
flora,  known  as  *  Ojuologbo  '  (woody  vine)  (Jour. 
Soo.  of  Arts,  1905,  53,  1069),  is  a  native  of  West 
Africa,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medicinal  plants  of  that  region.  It  is 
fully  described  in  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa 
(1877,  111,  192),  where  it  is  stated  to  be  known 
under  the  native  name  of  *  Mibogga.' 

According  to  Barrowoliff  and  Tutin  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1907,  91,  1909)  the  root  of  the 
Morinda  longiflora  (G.  Don)  contains  an  hydroxy - 
methoxymethylanthraquinone  and  an  alizarin- 
monomethyl  ether,  although  morindin,  the 
common  constituent  of  the  roots  of  the  Morinda 


cUrifolia,  Morinda  tincioria,  and  Morinda  urn- 
bellaia,  is  absent.  The  hydroxymethoxymethyl- 
anthraquinone  CkHixO^,  yellow  needles,  melts 
at  290'',  and  the  acetyl  derivative  at  173*". 
Heated  with  70  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  it  gives 
the  1 :  3-dihydroxy-2-methyianthraquinone  of 
Schunck  and  Marchlewski  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1894,  65,  182).  Accordingly  it  possesses  one  of 
the  following  formuUb — 

CO  OCH,  CO  OH 


^^ 


CO 


Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  dihydroxy- 
methylanthranol  C„Hi,0,  (m.p.  235°),  and  by 
methylation  1 :  3-aimethoxy-2-methyl  anthra- 
quinone  (m.p.  181°)  is  produced. 

Simonsen  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1920, 117,561), 
however,  states  that  Barrowcliff  and  Tutin's 
compound  la  not  derived  from  1 : 3-dihydroxy- 
2-methylanthraquinone  for  the  dihydroxy- 
methylanthraquinone  obtained  on  hydrolysis 
gives  an  acetyl  derivative,  m.p.  225°,  whereas 
the  1  :  3-dihydroxy-2-methylanthraquinone  of 
Schunck  and  Marchlewski  has  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive, m.p.  217-218°.  It  is  evidently  the  mono- 
methyl  ether  of  lubiadin  and  possesses  the 
formula 

m        (^t  n(\        CH, 

oca- « O'JCr- 

^^       OCH,  ^"      OH 

The  so-called  1 :  3-dimethoxy-2-methylanthra- 
quinone  is  thus  rubiadin  dimethyl  ether  (1:3- 
dimethoxy-4-methylanthraquinone). 
The  monomethyl  ether  of  alizarin 

CO  OCH, 
OH 


OCO' 


Yo 


is  identical  with  the  compound  isolated  by 
Perkin  and  Hummel  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1893, 
63,  1 174)  from  chay  root,  Oldeniandia  umbeUaia 
(Linn.). 

The  leaves  of  the  Morinda  longiflora  also 
contain  the  above-mentioned  hydroxymethoxy- 
methylanthraquinone,  and  in  addition  a  crystal- 
line alcohol  morindanol  C„H,,04,  which  melts 
at  278°  and  has  [o]i)-f  65*9°.  With  sodium 
methoxide  and  methyl  iodide  it  yields  methyl 
morindanol  C„H,i0,'0CH,  (m.p.  116°). 

*  Ojuologbo '  does  not  appear  to  contain  an 
alkaloid,  and  extracts  of  the  leaves  and  root 
were  not  found  to  possess  any  pronounced 
physiological  action  (B.  and  T.).  A.  G.  P. 

MORINDA  UMBELLATA  OR  MANG-KOU- 
DU.  The  dyeing  material,  variously  named 
oungkoudou,  jong-koutong,  &c.,  is  the  root- 
bark  of  Morinda  umbeUata  (Linn.),  and  is  met 
with  in  Eastern  commerce  in  the  form  of  small, 
reddish-brown,  irregular  rolls  of  bark,  much 
wrinkled  in  appearance.  Its  cost  is  or  was 
about  Qd,  per  lb.  In  Java  it  is  laigely  used  for 
producing  the  fast  reds  in  the  native  caUoo 
prints,  well  known  under  the  name  of  '  baticks.' 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 


Although  the  shrab  from  which  the  root- 
bark  18  obtained  is  met  with  in  Ceylon  and  the 
hilly  regions  of  Eastern,  Southern,  and  South- 
western India,  as  well  as  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Java,  the  material  does  not  appear  to  be 
considered  as  of  any  special  importance  by  the 
Hindoo  dyers,  unless,  indeed,  as  is  very  probable, 
they  use  the  root  as  a  whole  under  the  general 
designation  *  il  root,'  of  which  it  must  simply  be 
regarded  as  a  variety. 

The  f oUowii^g  are  a  few  of  its  Indian  verna- 
cular names  :  Al  (Bomb) ;  &tina  (Tamil) ;  m6l6- 
ght^dti  (Telugu);   mang-kqudu  (ftlalay). 

The  older  literature  connected  with  mang- 
koudu  is  extremely  limited,  brief  reference  to  its 
dyeing  properties  only  being  found  in  the 
following  publications:  Philosophy  of  Per- 
manent Colours  (1813),  Bancroft;  Bulletin 
de  la  Soci6t6  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse  (1832), 
E.  Schwartz  and  D.  Koechlin;  L'Art  de  la 
Teinture  des  Laines  (1849),  Gonfreville; 
Monograph  on  the  Dyestuffs  and  Tanning 
Matters  of  India,  &c.  (1878),  T.  Wardle; 
Watt's  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products 
of  India  (1891),  J.  Murray. 

The  examination  of  this  dyestuff  by  Perkin 
and  Hummel  {Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  65,  851)  has 
indicated  its  close  chemical  resemblance  to  the 
Morinda  cUrifolia,  It  contains  a  gludoside  of 
the  nature  of  morindin,  which  yiel£  by  hydro- 
lysis morindoa.  but  which,  according  to  Perkin 
(Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1908,  24,  149),  is  best  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C,, H|,0i4,  and  is  identical 
with  that  suggested  by  Thorpe  and  Greenall 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1887, 51, 52)  for  the  morindin 
derived  from  the  Morinda  cUrifolia,  The  acetyl 
derivative  Cj,H,pOi4(C,H,0)8  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  246'^-248'',  and 
the  sugar  produced  from  the  glucoside  yields  an 
oeazone  melting  at  202^-203°,  which  is  not 
readUy  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

This  root-bark  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chlorogenin  (c/.  Maddbb),  together 
with  a  small  amount  of  non-tinctorial  yellow 
derivatives  of  anthraquinone.  A  quantitative 
examination  of  the  extract  from  200  grams  of 
the  material  with  sulphurous  acid  (c/.  MjU)dkb) 
gave  9 '47  grams  of  green  precipitate,  which 
yielded : — 


The  remaining  yellow  substances,  (a) 
Cie^itO,,  orange-red  needles,  m.p.  258®.  (6) 
C^HioOg,  lemon-yellow  needles,  m.p.  198**-199,** 
(c)  Cj-HjoO.,  needles,  m.p  208®,  were  isolated 
in  such  small  amount  that  a  determination  of 
their  constitution  could  not  be  attempted. 

Dyeing  properties, — ^This  dyestuff  is  largely 
employed  by  the  Javanese  for  producing  the 
fast  reds  in  their  celebrated  *Daticks.'  The 
colours  it  yields  are  practicallv  identical  with 
those  given  by  morinda  root,  but  much  fuller, 
a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  in  ordinary  morinda  root  the  -colouring 
principle  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  root  bark. 
In  its  ordinary  condition  mang-k'oudu  is  not 
useful  in  dyeing,  but  as  in  the  case  of  &L  root,  a 
preliminary  washing  or  steeping  in  water  suffices 
to  remove  the  deleterious  acid  principles  present, 
And  thus  to  transform  it  into  a  valuable  red  dye- 
stuff.  A.  G.  P. 

MORINDIN  V,  MoBnn>A,  and  Glucosides. 

MORITANNIC  ACID  v.  Ou)  Fusno. 

MORPHIGENINE.  The  hydrochloride  of 
9-amino-  10-hydroxyphenanthrene. 


o-o 

OH  ra„HCL 


Crude  chlororubin 
Pure  morindon  . 
Yellow  substances 


8-075  grams =4-03  p.c. 
M87  „  =0-69  „ 
0-208     „     =0-104  „ 


These  yellow  substances  proved  to  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  at  least  six  distinct  compounds. 
The  main  constituent  isolated  in  vellow  needles, 
melting  at  171®-173®,  possessea  the  formula 
Oi^HjsOi,  and  had  properties  in  harmony  with 
those  required  by  a  monomethyl  ether  of  a 
trihydrbxymethylanthraquinone.  The  diacetyl 
derivative  CpHio05(C,H,0),  melts  at  148®. 

A  seoona  compound,  C1QH10O4,  crystallised 
in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  269®,  and  was 
found  to  consist  of  the  methylpurpttroxanthin 
prepared  synthetically  (Marchlewski,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1893,  63,  1142)  by  the  condensation  of 
metadihydroxybenzoic  acid  with  paramethyl- 
benzoic  acid —  qq 


MORPHINE  V,  Opium. 

MORPHOSAN  Ci7H„0,N(CH,)Br,H,0 
Trade  name  for  a  derivative  of  morphine.  Used 
as  a  sedative  and  hypnotic,   v,  Synthbtio  dbugs. 

MORTAR  V,  Cements. 

MORTAR,  HTDRAUUC,  v,  Cbmehts.        • 

MOSAIC  GOLD.    Ormolu,  v.  Gold,  mosaic. 

MOSANDRITE.  Hydrated  titano-silicate  of 
cerium  earths  (17-26-5  p.c),  calcium,  &c., 
occurring  as  reddish-brown  monoclinic  crystals 
of  prismatic  habit  in  the  nephelite-syenite  of 
the  Langesund-fjord  in  south  Norway.  Sp.gr. 
2-93-3-03.  The  mineral  is  named  after  the 
Swedish  chemist,  C.  6.  Mosander  (1797-1868), 
the  discoverer  of  didymium,  lanthanum,  and 
terbium.  L.  J.  S. 

MOSLENE.  A  terpene  CioH,,,  isolated  as 
its  nitrosochloride,  white  crvstals,  m.p.  111% 
from  the  terpene  fraction,  b.p.  173*'-175°  (69°- 
eO"*  /lO  mm.)  of  the  essential  oil  of  Mosla 
japonica  (Maxim),  previouslv  freed  from 
p-cymene.  .  Appears  to  be  a  dihydro-p-cymene 
( Y.  Murayama  Yakugakuzassbi,  J.  Pharm.  Soc. 
Jap.  1921,  769).  Found  also  in  ajowan  oil  and 
the  oil  of  Moala  Qroase&errate  (Maxim). 

MOSSITE  V,  Tapioute. 

MOTHER-UQUOR.  The  liquid  which  re- 
mains  after  the  crystallisation  of  a  salt  or  other 
solid. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL.  This  is  the  nacreous 
lining  of  the  shell  of  various  molluscs,  notably 
that  of  the  large  pearl-oyster  Meleagrinn  marga- 
ritifera  (Lam.).  The  nacre  is  secreted  by  the 
mantle  of  the  mollusc,  and  consLsts  mainly  of 
calcium  carbonate  (the  orthorhombic  modifica- 
tion corresponding  with  the  mineral  aragonite) 
associated  with  organic  matter  (up  to  12  p.c.  of 
conchioUn).  On  digesting  the  nacre  in  a  dilute 
acid,  all  the  calcareous  salt  may  be  dissolved, 
leaving  a  coherent  pellicle  of  connective  tissue 
which  retains  the  indescence  until  disturbed  by 
pressure.  The  iridescence  is  due  to  the  inter- 
ference of  light  reflected  from  the  microscopic 
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oorragatod  edges  of  the  delicate  layers  of  nacre. 
In  consequence  of  its  pleasing  lustre,  mother-of- 
p?arl  is  largely  employed  for  buttoiis,  counters, 
card-cases,  knife-handles,  and  a  great  yariety 
of  trivial  ornaments.  Large  quantities  are  used 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield.  An  important  use  is  that  of  inlaying 
papier-mach^  work,  while  it  is  also  used  in  the 
ornamentation  of  Moorish  and  other  Oriental 
furniture.  Mother-of-pearl  is  sometimes  decor- 
ated by  engraying,  especially  by  the  Chinese,  or 
by  having  a  pattern  etched  uppn  it  by  means  of 
acid.  In  trade  three  varieties  of  shell  are 
recognised — namely,  the  white,  the  gold-edged, 
and  the  black-edged.  Dark  shells  are  known 
generally  as  'smoked  pearL'  The  principal 
fisheries  for  pearl-sheU  are  in  Torres  Straits,  o£f 
the  north-west  coast  of  Western  Australia,  in 
the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Red  Sea,  and  round  Tahiti  and  some  other 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  shell  is  com- 
.  monly  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of  its 
place  of  shipment,  such  as  *  Manila '  and  *  Egyp- 
tian '  shells.  In  the  Bay  of  California  and  the 
Gulf  of  Panama  mother-of-pearl  shell  is  obtained 
from  the  MeUagrina  calif omica  (Cpr.),  and  passes 
in  trade  as  '  bullock  shelL'  The  brilliant  shells 
of  the  Haliotis  and  certain  species  of  Turbo  are 
also  used  for  inlaid  papier-mach6  and  other 
ornamental  purposes.  See  W.  H.  Dali,  Amer. 
Nat.  1883,  27,  579  ;  and  E.  W.  Streeter,  Pearls 
and  Pearling  Life,  London,  1886  ;  G.  F.  Kunz 
and  G.  H.  Stevenson,  The  Book  of  the  Pearl, 
New  York,  1908.  L.  J.  S. 

•   MOTTRAHITEv.  Vahadium;  PsiTTAcnnTz. 
MOULDS,   fermentations   produced   by,    v, 

FXBMBNTATIOir. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  Sorbus  Aveuparia  (linn.) 
or  [Pffnu  Aucuparia  (Gaert.)]  Service  tree, 
Bowan,  The  fruit  of  this  plant  affords  one  of 
the  best  natural  sources  of  malic  acid  (q.v,) 
and  of  sorbitol.  A  partial  an<^ysis  of  the 
berries  by  Kelhofer  (Chem.  Zeit.  1896,  19, 
1836)  shows  them  to  contain  2*78  p.c.  free  malic 
acid,  0*49  p.c.  tannin,  and  6*27  p.c.  of  sugar. 
Sorbinose  is  not  present  in  the  juice  of  the  ripe 
berries,  but  on  oilution  and  keeping  for  some 
months,  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
sorbitol  (Freund,  Monateh.  1891,  1 1,  660).  This 
oxidation  is  effected  by  a  specific  bacterium 
(Bertrand,  Compt.  rend.  1898,  127,  124,  and 
728).  H.  I. 

MOUNTAIN  BLUE.  Syn.  with  AvariU 
Cu(H0),-2CuC0„  V,  Copper. 

MOUNTAIN  CORK,  FLAX,  LEATHER, 
WOOD.    See  Asbestos. 

MOUNTAIN  GREEN.  Syn.  with  Malachite 
(g.v.,  also  V.  CoppEB).  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  Schweinf urth  green  with  gypsum 
or  heavy  spar ;  v.  Absbnio. 

MOUNTAIN  SOAP.    SleatHe  v,  Hauo. 

MOWRAH  SEED  OIL  v.  Bassia  oil. 

MUCIC  ACID  V,  Cabbohydbates.  Muoic 
acid  is  made  commercially  by  an  American 
company  at  Eureka,  Montana,  by  Acree's  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  treating  larch  sawdust 
with  a  hydrolytic  agent,  oxidising  the  resulting 
galactose  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  and 
crystallising.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cream  of  tartar  in  baking  powder  and  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  food  for  diabetics. 

MUCIC  FERMENTATION  GUM  v.  Gums. 


MUCILAGE.  The  older  writers  made  a  dis- 
tinction generally  between  gums  which,  like 
arabic  and  tragacanth,  are  obtained  as  a  solid 
exudate,  and  the  gum  which  is  almost  a  universal 
constituent  of  pUnts,  especially  of  some  seeds 
and  roots,  and  may  be  extracted  by  treatment 
with  water  (c/.  Gm.  16,  209).  The  latter  was 
termed  tnticilage,  or  vegetable  mucilage^  or 
Pflanzenaehleim  (Ger.).  Among  the  more  im- 
portant sources  of  this  gum  are  marshmallow, 
salep,  fleawort,  linseed,  and  quince ;  v.  Gums. 

MUCONIC  ACID.  CcH«04,  or  CO,H-CH: 
CH-CH :  CH-CO,H.  A  white  crystalline  solid, 
m.p.  above  260%  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  )3y-di-bromo-adipic  acid 
(Rupe,  Annalen,  266,  22;  Ruhemann  and 
Blackman,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  67,  373),  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid.  Forms  r-tartaric  acid  by  oxidation  with 
potaraium  permanganate,  together  with  formic, 
carbonic,  oxalic,  mucic  acids,  &c.  MticieacidiB 
obtained  in  yields  up  to  36  p.c.  of  the  theoretical 
by  oxidising  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium 
muoonatewith  sodium  chlorate  in  presence  of 
osmium  tetroxide  and  a  few  drojw  of  acetic  acid 
(Behrend  and  Heyer,  Annalen,  1919,  418,  294). 

MUK06EN  V,  SYNTSsno  dbuos. 

MULBERRY,  Morua  spp.  The  name  of 
several  Varieties  of  trees,  grown  for  fruit,  orna- 
ment, timber,  shade,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves, 
which  form  the  bc«t  food  for  silkworms.  Many 
species  and  varieties  are  known,  the  three  best 
known  types  being  Jf.  alba  (Linn.),  M.  nigra 
(Linn.),  and  M,  rvbra  (Linn.).  Fresenius 
(Annalen,  186,  101,  219)  found  in  the  fruit  of 
black  mulberries — 

Free     Invert  Seeds  and 

Water   Protein    acid      sugar    Pectins    fibre      Ash 
84-71      0-39      1-86      919      2-03      116      066 

The  leaves  contain  from  62  to  73  p.c.  of 
water,  and  the  dry  matter  contains  from  3*8 
to  6*1  p.c.  of  nitrogen  and  from  7  to  8*6  p.c.  of 
ash  (Sestini,  Versuchs.  Stat.  Oigan.  16,  286). 
Alpe  (Bied.  Zentr.  1900,  29,  422)  estimates  that 
in  Italy  about  20  kilos,  of  wood  and  26  kilos, 
of  leaves  are  removed  from  each  tree  annually, 
and  that  this  robs  the  soil  of  about  610  grammes 
of  N,  172  grammes  of  P^O,,  and  486  grammes  of 
CaO,  a  loss  which  could  be  made  good  by  about 
100  kilos,  of  farm -yard  manure  to  each  tree. 
Menozzi  (Chem.  8oc.  Abetr.  1899,  ii.  682) 
found  the  dry  matter  of  mulberry  leaves  to 
contain  6*0  p.c.  of  pentosans  and  11*2  p.c.  of 
cellulose.  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  of  mulbeiry  leaves  and 
particularly  of  the  products  of  their  hydrolysis 
V.  Katayama  (Bull.  Imp.  Sericult.  Exper.  Stat. 
Nakano,  Tokyo,  1916,  1,  1 ;  J.  C.  S.  1916,  abst. 
i.  876).  H.  I. 

MULBERRY  PAPER,  The  inner  bark  of 
Broussoneiia  papyri f era  (Vent.)  contains  bast- 
fibres  which  are  used  in  China  and  Japan  for  the 
preparation  of  a  kind  of  paper,  and  in  Polynesia 
tor  the  manufacture  of  a  faoric. 

MULHOUSE  BLUE  v.  Tbifhenylmethaiib 
ooloubhto  mattebs. 

MUM.  A  kind  of  fat  ale,  brewed  from 
wheat  and  bitter  herbs. 

MUNDIC.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish 
miners  to  iron  pyrites.  Similarly  mispickel 
arsenical  pyrites  is  known  as  'araenical 
mundic'  Digitized  by  VjWI^V  IC 
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MUHJEBT  or  MANJEET.  The  Rvbia  cordi- 
foUa  (Lmn.)  was  formerly  extendyely  oultiTated 
in  India,  particularly,  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  for  the  sake  of  the  colouring  matters 
contained  in  its  stem  or  roots.  In  the  Dar- 
jeeling  district  it  occurs  as  a  small  climber 
oommon  all  over  the  hills,  at  elevations  vary- 
ing from  3000  to  7000  feet,  but  most  abundant 
between  6000  and  6000  feet,  and  is  found 
either  creeping  along  the  ground  or  climbing  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  large  festoons.  In  Bengal  it 
would  seem  that  the  (fye  of  munjeet  is  extracted 
mainly  from  the  stem,  and  only  occasionally 
from  the  root,  as  is  the  case  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces  and  elsewhere  in  India.  The  munjeet 
of  Bengal  is  apparently  rather  the  R\A%a 
munjiMa  of  Roxburgh  than  the  Rvbia  ecrdifoLia. 
This  species  of  Roxburgh  is,  however,  reduced 
to  Rubia  cordifolia  in  Hooker's  Flora  of  British 
India.  To  prepare  the  dye  the  wood  of  the 
munjeet  is  first  dried,  then  crushed  and  pounded, 
and  t)ien  generallv  boiled  with  water,  but 
sometimes  merely  left  to  steep  in  cold  water. 
The  solution  obtained  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  is 
used  generally  to  dye  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  or 
the  thread  which  is  to  be  woven  into  such  fabrics. 
Alum  appears  to  be  generally  employed  as  a 
mordant,  although  myrobalans  idso  are  used  in 
the  Daijeeling  district^  and  other  astringents 
in  the  Maldah  district.  In  the  latter  district 
munjeet  is  used  in  conjunction  with  iron  salts 
to  produce  a  deep  purple,  and  in  the  Darjeeling 
district  is  mixed  with  indigo  to  form  a  maroon 
(McGann,  Dyes  and  Tans  of  Bengal).  The 
red  and  chocolates  of  East  Indian  chintzes  were 
formerly  entirely  obtained  from  munjeet.  The 
oolours  produced  from  munjeet  are  bright,  but 
not  so  durable  as  those  from  ordinary  madder, 
the  inferiority  being  due,  according  to  Stenhouse 
(Phann.  Jahr.  13,  148),  to  the  presence  of 
purpurin  and  an  orange  dye  munjistin  (pur- 
pnroxanthin  carboxylic  acid).  Runge,  who 
examined  the  tinotorial  power  of  munjeet, 
concluded  that  it  contained  twice  as  much 
available  colouring  matter  as  madder;  but 
later  experiments  have  shown  that  the  colouring 
power  is  actually  less.  Stenhouse  found  that 
munjeet  garancine  has  only  half  the  colouring 
power  of  ^rancine  made  from  Naples  roots,  but 
that  munjeet  yields  (according  to  Higgin)  from 
62-^  p.c.  of  garancine,  whereas  madder  yields 
only  30-33  p.c. 

When  madder  was  so  much  in  vogue,  munjeet 
was  employed  to  some  extent  in  uiis  country, 
because  it  was  considered  that  a  good  quality 
of  this  material  contained  as  much  colouring 
matter  as  madder,  and  could  be  applied  by 
exactly  the  same  methods. 

The  imjiortant  colouring  matter  of  munjeet 
is  jmrpurin,  and  no  alizarin  Ib  present  in  this 
root,  and  it  Is  therefore  interesting  to  note 
that  whereas  ohay  root  contains  alizarin,  and 
munjeet  purpurin,  in  madder  both  these  sub- 
stances exist  together. 

For  the  anaiysis  of  the  phenolic  constituents 
of  munjeet,  a  modification  of  the  method  of 
Stenhouse,  who  first  submitted  this  plant  to 
examination,  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  ffround  dyestuff  is  digested  with  boiling 
alum  solution  for  5  hours,  and  the  deep  red 
extract  treated  with  acid  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  red  precipitate  is  collected*  washed  and  dried. 


and  then  extracted  with  boiling  toluene  (carbon 
diBulphide  was  employed  by  Stenhouse),  by 
which  means  the  colouring  matters  pass  into 
solution,  and  a  resinous  impurity  remains  un- 
dissolved. The  colouring  matters  are  now 
removed  from  the  toluene  by  agitation  with 
dilute  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  the  alkaline 
liquid  is  acidified,  and  the  precipitate  collected, 
washed,  and  dried*  In  onler  to  separate  the 
constituents  of  this  product  it  is  extracted  about 
ten  times  with  boiling  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
the  dark  red  residue  consisting  ot. purpurin  ib 
crystallised  from  alcohol. 

The  earlier  acetic  acid  extracts  are  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  yellowish-red 
deposits  are  crystallised  from  alcohol.  The 
product  consists  of  orange-coloured  leafiets,  and 
IS  purpuraxanthin  earhcKcylic  acid  or  munjistinf 
as  it  was  termed  by  Stenhouse,  its  discoverer, 
who  first  obtained  it  from  munjeet.  The  pro- 
perties of  this  compound  have  already  been  given 
in  detail  under  Madder, 

Munjeet  has  also  been  examined  by  Perkin 
and  Hummel,  who,  in  addition  to  the  above 
constituents,  detected  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
purpuroxantiiin  (Ghem.  Soc.  Trans.  1893,  63, 
115).  A.  G.  P. 

MUNTZ  METAL  v.  Zmro.  " 

MUREX  V,  PUBFLB  OF  THB  ASGEBNTS. 

The  Tyrian  or  antique  purple  was  mainly 
obtained  from  shell-fish,  espedaUy  from  Murex 
hrandarvf.  Friedl&nder  (Monatsh.  1907,  28, 991 ; 
29,  247)  has  isolated  1*4  grains  of  a  pure  purple 
dye  from  12,0(X)  specimens  of  Murex  hrandaris, 
and  has  shown  that  it  is  identical  with  6 : 6'- 
dibromoindigo 

(Sachs  and  Kempf,  Ber.  1903,  36,  3303)  v. 
Indigo,  SYinmsTic,  and  Punkhk. 

MUREXAN  v.  Urahil. 

MUREXQ>E,  ammonium  hydrogen  purpwraU 
C.H,0eN,,H20.  The  formation  of  a  red  residue 
when  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  nitric  acid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  was  first  observed  by 
Scheele  in  1776,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the 
weU-known  murexide  test  for  uric  acid  and 
compounds  related  thereto.  In  1818  Prout 
(Ann.  Chim.  11,  48)  obtained  the  coloured 
principle  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  regarded  it 
as  the  ammonium  salt  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
acid,  which  he  named  purpuric  acid ;  and  by 
double  decomposition  prepared  several  other 
red  purpurates.  Liebig  and  Wohler  (Annalen, 
1838,  26,  319)  showed  that  the  compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  on 
ammonium  purpurate,  and  regarded  by  Prout 
as  the  free  add,  was  in  reality  *  muroxan ' 
(afterwards  identified  by  Beilstein  with  uramil\ 
which,  together  with  alloxan,  form  the  chief 
products  of  decomposition  of  purpuric  acid  by 
mineral  acids.  These  authors  therefore  gave 
the  name  of  murexide  to  the  compound,  reffarding 
it  as  having  more  of  the  nature  of  an  acid  amide 
tham  of  a  true  ammonium  salt.  Subsequent 
work  has  not  justified  this  conclusion,  however, 
since  purpuric  acid  mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry 
hydrogen  chloride  on 
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hot  anhydrous  acetic  acid ;  it  is  an  orange-red 
powder,  and  forma  soluble  salts  with  oi^nic 
bases  such  as  methylamine,  ethylamine,  pyridine, 
quinoline,  and  aniline  (Mohlau  and  Litter,  J.  pr. 
Ohem.  1906,  [ii.]  73,  449).  v,  (Eschner  do 
Coninck  (Compt.  rend.  Soc.  bioL  76,  558)  for 
greater  definition  of  the  reaction. 

Preparation. — (1)  From  uric  acid,  by  oxidis- 
ing with  nitric  acid  and  subsequent  treatment 
with  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  (Prout, 
Lc. ;  laebig  and  Wohler,  Lc. ;  Kodweias,  Pogg. 
Ann.  19, 12 ;  Fritzsche,  Annalen,  1839,  32, 316). 

(2)  From  alloxantin  or  alloxan  by  the 
action  of  ammonium  salts  in  solution  (Fritzsche, 
Lc, ;  laebig,  Lc. ;  Qregory,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [i.] 
22,  374);  or  by  passing  dry  ammonia  over 
finely  powdered  alloxantin  at  100°  (Gmelin, 
Hand.  f.  Chem.  1856,  iv.  195).  According  to 
Piloty  and  Finokh  (Annalen,  1904,  333,  22),  a 
vield  of  80  p.c.  of  pure  murexide  can  be  obtained 
by  adding  5  grams  of  alloxantin  in  200  c.c.  of 
water  to  a  mixture  of  25  grams  of  ammonium 
acetate  in  100  c.c.  water  and  15  c.c.  of  10  p.c. 
ammonia  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide;  the 
solutions  are  mixed  at  80**  and  the  murexide 
crystallises  out.  The  aQoxantin  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  mixture  of  ammonium  dialurate  and 
alloxan.  Hartley  (Ohem.  Soc.  Trans.  1905, 1791) 
prepared  spectroscopically  pure  murexide  by 
passing  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  into  finely- 
powdered  alloxantin  mixed  with  100  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  for  3  hours  or 
more.  The  precipitated  anhydrous  murexide  is 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol  and  dried  at  100^ 
or  in  a  vacuum. 

(3)  From  uramil  by  oxidation  with  mercuric 
oxide  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  (Liebig  and 
Wohler,  Lc;  Beilstein,  Annalen,  1858,  107» 
176);  or  by  adding  alloxan  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  uramil  in  hot  ammonia  solution 
(Liebig). 

The  formation  of  murexide  by  the  interaction 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  alloxan  and  amino  acids 
was  first  observed  by  Strecker  (Annalen,  1862, 
123,  363).  The  reaction  has  been  more  closely 
investigated  by  Piloty  and  Finckh  {ibid.  1904, 
333,  22),  and  by  Hurtley  and  Wootton  (Chem; 
Soc.  Trans.  1910,  99,  288).  According  to  the 
latter  authors,  the  amino  acid  is  oxidised  by  the 
alloxan  to  the  next  lower  aldehyde  with  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia ; 
the  alloxan  is  reduced  to  dialuric  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  unchanged  alloxan  to  form 
alloxantin,  and  this,  with  the  ammonia,  forms 
.murexide.  The  red  stain  caused  by  alloxan  on 
the  skin  is  probably  due  to  a  simUar  reaction, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  alloxan  may  prove  a 
suitable  reagent  for  the  detection  of  amino  acids. 

Constitution. — Matignon  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
1893,  [vi.]  28,  347)  regarded  purpuric  acid  as 
the  imino  derivative  of  alloxantin  and  expressed 
the  constitution  of  its  ammonium  salt,  mur- 
exide, by  the  formula 

N-NH^ 

Slimmer  and  Stiegb'tz  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  1904,  31, 
661)  showed  that  the  molecule  of  murexide 
could  not  have  a  symmetrical  structure,  since 
the  ammonium  dimethylpurpurates  obtained  by 
the  condensation   of   1 : 3-dimethyluramil   and 


alloxan,  and  of  uramil  and  1 :  3-dimethylalloxan 
are  isomerides  and  not  identical  as  would  be  the 
case  if  Matignon's  formula  were  correct.  These 
authors  therefore  suggest  that  the  constitution 
of  purpuric  acid  is  bc»t  expressed  by  the  formula 

CO<NH^O>CHN :  C<gg:JJl>CO 
or  in  the  hydrated  form 

the  salts  being  derived  from  the  pseudo  form  of 
the  add 

^^<NH-C(()H)^*^  •  ^<CONH>^^ 

Piloty  and  Finckh  (Annalen,  1904,  333,  22), 
having  regard  to  the  intense  colour  of  murexide, 
assign  to  alloxan  a  ^uinonoid  structure  and  to 
murexide  that  of  a  diurexide  oxazonium  ammo- 
nium salt,  and  express  its  formation  from  uramil, 
alloxan,  and  ammonia  by  the  following  scheme 

/NHC< 
C0( 

\NH-O0i 


>/C0 SKk 

/NHCOV  /CONH\ 

-C0\  /C:NC(  XJO 


<!: 


NH4 

Mohlau  and  Litter  (Ber.  1904,  37»  2686 ;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1906,  [ii.]  73,  449)  represent  murexide  as 
a  ketoimide  having  an  unsymmetrical  structure 
such  as  may  be  expressed  by  the  f  ormuhe 

CO<Ni:CO>C  =  NC(NH.)<gg:^>CO 
or 
«><S1:S8>C  =  N-C<8(0iijNH>C0 

The  second  of  these  is  identical  with  that  pro> 
posed  by  Slimmer  and  Stieglitz  {Lc);  and 
deduced  by  Hartley  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1905,  87, 
1794)  from  a  study  of  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  alloxantin.  Hantzsch  and  Bobison 
(Ber.  1910,  43,  92)  point  out  the  corresT>ondence 
between  their  formula  for  the  coloured  salts  of 
violuric  acid  and  the  above  formitta  for  murexide 

CO4  >CNO 

Violurate. 

^NHC'OM     '^CONH-^ 
Purpurate. 

the  oxygen  of  the  nitroso  group  of  the  violurate, 
being  replaced  by  a  malonylurea  residue. 

Murexide  crystallises  in  short  four-sided 
garnet-red  prisms,  with  gold-green  reflex.  The 
anhydrous  salt  forms  a  brownish  powder  which 
assumes  a  green  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed. 
Its  molecular  heat  of  combustion  is  736*7  caL 
(Matignon,  Ann.  Chim.  1893,  [vi.]  28,  346), 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  so  in 
hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The 
absorption  spectrum  shows  two  absorption 
bands,  one  in  the  visible  ^)ectrum  and  one  in  the 
ultra-violet  (Hartley,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1887, 
199 ;   1905,  1805). 

Solutions  of  mi^^^|^c|;^^«ftyU5g^^tton, 
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or  leather  red  to  purple  ahades  in  the  presence 
of  mercury  salts,  or  orange  to  yellow  shades  in 
the  presence  of  zinc  salts,  and  at  one  time  the 
compound  was  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale, 
as  a  dyestuff,  from  the  uric  acid  extracted  from 
guano.  The  fugitiveness  of  the  colours  in  the 
presence  of  even  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  aniline  dyes  have  caused  it  to 
be  entirely  superseded. 

In  addition  to  murexide,  the  following  salts 
of  purpuric  acid  have  been  described :  ixiiufn 
hyirog^n  aaU  GgH^NaOiN.,  dark  brick-red  solid ; 
ptftassium  hydrogen  »aU  CgHfKOgN,,  dark  red 
mlcrocryBtaUine  solid,  prepared  like  the  other 
salts  frofn  murexide  by  doable  decomposition, 
also  by  oxidising  dipotassittm  uramil  with  iodine 
in  ethereal  solution  (Piloty  and  Finckh,  Annalen, 
1904,  333,  22) ;  di-potassium  salt  CfBJK.fi^^^, 
dark  blue  solid,  formed  by  dissolving  the 
mono-potassium  salt  in  potassium  hydroxide 
(Fritzsche);  calcium  salt  CaH,CaO.N,,  dark 
green  crystalline  precipitate  (Beilstein) ;  barium 
salt  Ba<C,H40cN.)t,3H.O,  dark  green  precipi- 
tate, very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Fritzsche) ; 
silver  salt  C,H4AgO,N.,liH,0,  bright  purple 
powder;  a  solution  of  murexide  gives  a  red 
precipitate  with  lead  acetate  and  a  bronze  red 
precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride. 

MethylamiM  purpurate  C,H|oOgNe,H,0,  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  methylamine  on  alloxan 
and  alloxantin,  forms  red  microscopic  rhombic 
crystols,  loses  H^O  at  110^  decomposes  at  210% 
and  when  heated  with  water  yields  7 -methyl 
uramil,  alloxantin,  alloxan,  and  methylamine. 

Eihylamine  purpurate  CxQ^\J^%^%*^fi  ^®' 
composes  at  205®  (Mohlau  and  Utter,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1906,  [ii.]  73,  449). 

Other  derivatives  of  purpuric  acid  are : 
ammonium-\ :  Z-dimeikyVpurpurate 

^^<NMeC(0Ni7)^'^ '  ^<CONH>^^ 
formed  from  1 : 3-dimethyluramil  and  alloxan 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  carbonate,  ciystal- 
lisee  in  small  four-sided  prisms,  is  slightly 
yellower  in  colour  than  murexide,  and  closelv 
resembles  its  isomeride  ammonium  1' :  3  - 
dimeikylpurpurate 

^^<NH-C(0Nh7^^'^  '  ^<CONM^^^ 
similarly  obtained  from  uramil  and  1 : 3-dimethyl 
alloxan. 

b'Methylpurpuric  acid 

co<k1co>cm«n  =  c<gS|n>co 

prepared  from  methyl  iodide  and  anhydrous 
potassium  purpurate ;  the  isomeric  0 -^-methyl- 
purpurate 

^<NH-C(OMe)>^'^  •  ^<CONH>^^ 
obtained  fi^m  methyliodide  and  silver  purpurate 
is  unstable  (Slimmer  and  Stieglitz,  Amer.  Chem. 
J.  1904,  31,  661).  M.  A.  W. 

MUREXOni  {tetramethylmurexide  7) 
C„H„O.N, 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia 
on  d^  or  moist  amalic  acid  (tetramethyl- 
aUoxantin)  (Bochleder,  J.  1850,*  436;  Brunn, 
Ber.  1888,  21, 514) ;  or  bv  treating  desoxyamalic 
acid  with  bromine,  and  afterwards  with  ammonia 


(Fischer  and  Ach,   Ber.    1895,   28,  2477).     It 
forms  cinnabar-red  four-sided  prisms  reflecting 
a  golden  yellow  light  from  two  faces,  it  sublimes 
at    230**,    and    decomposes    without    previous 
fusion  at  a  higher  temperature.    It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  water,  forming  deep  purple- 
red  solutions.     It  is  decomposed  on  warming 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  only  product  of 
I  the  reaction  that  has  been  identified  is  dimethyl- 
I  parabanio  acid  (cholestrophan)  (Brunn,  Lc). 
I  M.  A.  W. 

MURIATIC  ACID  v.  Chlobine. 
MUSCARINE,     C.H^^O.N,     an    extremely  . 
toxic   base,   was  first  isolated  from   Amanita 
muscaria   by  Sohmiedeberg  and  Koppe   {Das 
Muscarin,  Leipzig,  1869)  and  occurs  in  other 
poisonous  fungi.     Its  constitution  is  unknown, 
but  it  was  originally  considered  to  be  an  oxida- 
I  tion   product   of   choline.    Sohmiedeberg    and 
I  Hamack  (Arch.  exp.    Path.    Pharm.   1877,  6, 
,  101),  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  choline, 
I  obtained  a  base  which  appeared  to  be  identical 
I  with  muscarine,  and  to  have  the  constitution 
I  OHN(CH,),CH,CH(OH)j,.    Muscarine  was  thus 
I  considered  to  be  a  hydrated  aldehyde  derived 
I  from  choline.    Differences  in  the  physiological 
action  of  the  synthetic  and  natural  bases  were, 
however,  pointed  out  by  Boehm  (Arch.  exp. 
'  Path.  Pharm.  1885,  19,  187),  while  the  chemical 
constitution  was  placed  in  doubt  by  the  work  of 
Berlinerblau  (Ber.  1884,  17,  1141),  who  svnthe- 
'  sised  the  aldehyde  corresponding    to    choline, 
■  and  J.  £.  Fischer  (Ber.   1893,  26,  470),  who 
confirmed    the    constitution    of    Berlinerblau's 
base  bv  oxidation  to  betaine.     The  aldehyde 
differed  considerably  in  its  physiological  action 
from  both  *  synthetic '  and '  natural '  muscarines. 
Nothnaffel  (Arch.  Pharm.  1894,  232,  286)  con- 
firmed the  earlier  work  from  the  chemical  side, 
while    Hans   Meyer   confirmed   and    extended 
Boehm*s    obssrvations    as    to    differences    of 
physiological  action. 

The  contradictory  nature  of  these  results 
was  explained  by  the  disco verv  (Ewins,  Bio- 
Chem.  J.  1914,  8,  209)  that  Sohmiedeberg  and 
Hamack's  base  was  not  an  aldehyde  but  the 
choline  ester  of  nitrous  acid 

OHN(CH,),CHjCH,ONO 

the  nitrogen  in  the  molecule,  which  here  renders 
analysis  difficult,  not  having  been  previously 
determined.  *  Synthetic  '  or '  pseudo '  muscarine 
thus  belongs  to  the  series  of  choline  esters, 
many  of  which,  as  shown  by  Hunt  and  Taveau 
(Hygien.  Bull.  No.  73,  Washington,  1911), 
possess  a  very  high  degree  of  phvsiological 
activity.  In  particular  another  member  of  this 
series,  acetyl-choline,  which  occurs  in  ergot 
iq.v,),  has  oeen  shown  by  Dale  (Jour.  Physiol. 
1914;  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.  iii.)  to  approximate 
to  the  muscarine  type  of  action. 

Natural  muscarine  would  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  an  ester  of  choline,  since  its  solu- 
tions are  not  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute 
alkalis  or  acids.  Investigation  of  a  number  of 
derivatives  of  choline  (Ewins,  Bio-Chem.  J. 
1914,  8,  366)  revealed  in  some  cases  a  very 
close  resemblance  in  physiological  action  to 
that  of  muscarine,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
latter  remains  unsolved.  (Cf.  Weinhagen, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1920,  42, 1670  ;  Chem.  Soc. 
Abstr.  1920,  118,  i.  m.)^-,^^^^,^  ^y  VaiJ?:;§lC 
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MUSCARINE.    ThiB  name  U  also  given  to 

ClN(CH,).C,H,<^>C,pH,OH 

the  chloride  of  dimethyl  phenyl-p-ammomam-/9- 
hvdrozynaphthozasune,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  on  a- 
dihydroxynaphthalene.  A  Qoloming  matter 
introduce  by  Durand  and  Huguenin.  Is  a 
brownish-violet  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  with  a 
bluish-violet  -colour.  Alkalis  precipitate  t^e  base 
as  a  yellow-brown  powder.  Dyes  cotton  mor- 
danted with  tannin  and  tartar  emetic  a  blue 
colour  V,  OxAZnns  coloubino  mattsbs. 

HUSCOVADA.  The  unrefined  brown  or  raw 
sugar  of  commerce  v.  Suoab. 

MUSCOVITE  or  HUSOOVT  GLASS.  A  term 
occasionally  applied  to  mica  (9. v.). 

MUSHROOM,  the  name  given  to  various 
species  of  edible  fungL  Species  of  Agarieust 
Lactarius,  and  Coprinua,  and  popularly  even  of 
Boletus,  Polyponu,  and  Morcheua,  furnish  most 
of  the  edible  muslutx>ms,  although  some  species 
of  the  same  genera  are  poisonous.  The  following 
analyses,  chiefly  from  Konig,  are  of  edible 
fungi: — 

I    Its    llflSl-S 

PtdUiota     (Aganeut) 

ean^putnt  (Qu^)  89*7  4*9  0*2  0'4  0*7  2'6  0*8  0*8 
CanihartUiM  e^boriut 

(Fries.) ....  91-4  2*6  0*4  0*7  0*8  2*8  10  07 
BoMiw  eduUi  (BuU.)  871  6*4  D'4  0*4  2*2  2*6  10  10 

„  haeM (IJnn.)  92*6  1*6  0*3  20  20  1*2  0  6 
Xoetertut     d^Ueitmu 

(Fries.).  ...  88*8  81  0*7  2*2  0*9  8*6  0*7 
{J)  Paibifponu   ovinut 

(SchEff.)     .     .     .  91*6  1*0  0*6  2*6      1*7  18  0*7 

McfchdJa     €ieuletUa  « 

(Pen.)  ....  900  8*8  0*4  OT  01  8*7  08  1*0 

Ooprimu    comatut  '  ■    »     ^ 

(Pen.)  ....  94*8  20  01  2*9         0*2  0*5 

Mushropms  are  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tion in  composition  according  to  the  age  at 
which  they  are  gathered  and  to  the  character 
of  the  soil  or  other  medium  on  which  they  are 
ffrown.  The  nitrogenous  matter  and  crude 
fibre  are  the  most  variable  constituents.  Owing 
to  the  very  large  proportion  of.  nitrogenous 
substances  in  the  d^  matter,  mushrooms  are 
usnally  considered  to  be  highly  nutritious,  but, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Saltet  (1885), 
Uffelmann,  Strohmer  (1886),  and  Mendel  (1898), 
the  nitrogenous  matter  has  a  low  digestibility, 
about  33  p.c.  of  the  pure  proteids  usually  being 
indigestible.  Of  the  total  nitrogen,  from 
60-80  p.c  exists  as  proteid,  6-13  p.c.  as  amino 
acids,  11-17  p.c.  as  acid  amides,  and  about 
0*2  p.c.  as  ammonia.  Choline  occurs  to  the 
extent  of  0*01  p.c.  in  CarUhareUus  cibarius, 
0*016  p.c.  in  Psalliota  eampestris,  and  0*0056 
p.c.  in  BoUtus  edulis  (Polstorff,  Chem.  Zentr. 
1909,  ii.  2014). 

lietz  (Zeitsch.  Nahrungm.  Unters.  Hygiene 
u.  Waarenk.  1893,  7,  223)  found  that  19  varieties 
of  mushrooms  contained,  in  the  dry  matter, 
from  0*08  to  1*64  p.c.  lecithin,  and  from  0*11  to 
3*08  p.c.  of  combined  phosphorus  })entoxide. 

Gilson  ((>>mpt.  rend.  1896,  120,  1000) 
obtained,  from  various   species,    a   substance 


identical  with  chitin,  the  homy  external  covering 
of  insects.  The  fat  consists  of  phytosterol  and 
a  dark  brown  oil,  about  half  of  which  consists 
of  free  fatty  acids,  the  remainder  being  neutral 
fat  (Opitz,  Arch.  Pharm.  1895,  229,  290). 

The  non-nitrogenous  extract  of  mushrooms 
consists  chiefly  of  mannitol,  trehalose  (or 
mycose),  inulin  and  pentosans.  According  to 
Bourquelot  (Gompt.  rend.  108,  668)  mannitol  is 
largely  produced  from  the  trehalose  during  the 
after-ripening  and  drying,  whilst  the  treluklose 
itself  is  formed  from  some  dextrin-like  carbo- 
hydrate, which  constitutes  the  tissue  of  the 
fungus.  The  proportion  of  pentosans  is  small ; 
Wittmann  found  about  0*1  p.c.,  whilst  Menozzi 
(Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1^99,  ii  683)  found,  in  the 
dry  matter  of  Boletua  edulis,  1*9  p.c. 

The  ash  varies  in  amount  and  composition ; 
it  forms  from  6  to  9  p.c.  of  the  dry  matter,  and 
usually  contains  about  60  p.c.  K,0,  30  p.c. 
P,0,,  with  smaller  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  silica,  and  chlorine.  AlnminA.  ia  often 
present,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  5-7  p.o. 
A  poisonous  fungus,  Amanita  mu^caria  (Pers.), 
contains  an  isomeride  of  betaine,  muactxrine 
CH(OH),CH,*N(CH,),OH,  which  acts  like  a 
ptomaine.  One  of  the  edible  fungi  Oyromitra 
[ffelvella)  escvienia  (Fries.)  in  the  fresh  state, 
contains  a  poisonous  constituent,  helvellic  acid 
OiiH^qO,  (Bohm  and  Kulz,  Arohiv.  experi- 
mentelle  Path.  19,  403).  H.  L 

MUSK.  Moschus.  US.  P. ;  deleted  from 
B.  P.  1914.  (Muse,  Fr. ;  Moschus,  Ger.). 
Musk  consists  of  the  dried  secretion  of  the 
preputial  follicles  of  the  musk  deer,  Moschus 
moschiferus  (Unn.),  which  inhabits  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Central  Asia.  Cf.  Pereira  (Mat. 
Med.  [iiL]  2,  2251).  It  is  the  most  important 
article  of  export  from  Tibet»  the  principal 
market  beins  at  Tassienlon,  in  the  principedity 
of  Kiala,  which  furnishes  from  1200  to  1400 
kilos,  annually.  Its  value  is  now  from  12  to  13 
times  its  weight  in  silver.  Three  qualities  are 
recognised  by  the  Tibetans — ^first,  golden- 
yellow;  second,  clear  red-brown;  and  third, 
deep  red-brown.  It  is  laisely  adulterated  by 
the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  blood,  yolk  of  egg> 
and  meat.    An  analysis  by  Geiger  and  Reimann, 

Suoted  by  Gmelin  (Handb.  Chem.  2,  1449), 
lows  that  it  contains  cholesterol  together  with 
fatty,  waxy,  and  albuminous  substances.  The 
weli-known  odour  of  musk  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  ketone  mwhone.  When  distilled  with  steam 
crude  musk  yields  1*4  p.c.  of  a  dark  brown  oil, 
about  half  of  which  distils  at  200°-210*'  under 
9  mm.  pressure.  Muskone  C,,H,.0  or  C|aH,pO 
is  obtained  by  treating  tne  distillate  with 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and  disMUing  the 
product  at  160^-164°  under  7  mm.  pressure.  It 
is  a  colourlee8,'viscid  oil,  boils  at  142-143°  under 
2  mm.,  or  with  slight  decomposition  at  327°- 
330°  under  762  mm.  pressure.  It  ig  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  readily  so  in  alcohol.  The 
oxime  melts  at  46°.  The  semicarbazone  melts  at 
133°- 134°,  and  is  odourless,  but  gives  an  odour 
of  musk  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
The  fraction  of  the  oil  boiling  at  65°-106°  under 
7  mm.  pressure  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
muskone  has  an  unpleasant  odour  and  gives  the 
pine- wood  reaction  tor  pyrrole  (Walbaum,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  rii.]  73,  488).  Sack  (Chem.  Zeit.  1916, 
39,  638)  describeij^.a^.^^r^^^emvl'^*^^* 
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eivetone  (zebetone)  Ci^E^jy,  m.p.  32*5^  b.p. 
2(H*»-206*/17  mm.  or  342*/741-6  mm,,  giTing  an 
oonmCf  m.p.  92%  and  a  semicarbazone,  m.p.  187^ 
Besides  ite  use  as  a  perfume,  musk  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  nervous  stimulant.  According 
to  Berthelot  the  odour  of  10~^^  gram  may  still 
be  recognised.  Bazzoni  (J.  Franklin  Imit.  1916, 
80,  463)  found  that  the  loss  in  weight  of  dry 
musk  during  7  months  in  a  current  of  diy  air 
was  about  7  p.c.  of  odorous  constituents ;  when 
it  ceased  the  musk  was  no  longer  odorous. 

Compounds  having  the  odour  of  musk  have 
been  prepared  synthetically,  but  such  substances 
have  an  entireiy  different  chemical  structure. 
These  are,  however,  not  poisonous,  and  are 
lai^ly  substituted  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  per- 
fumery for  the  expensive  natund  product.  The 
musk  substitutes  at  present  known  are  trinitro- 
tneto-tertiarybutyltoluene  and  the  corresponding 
compounds  obtained  from  the  homologues  of 
toluene,  and  the  dinitro  derivatives  of  the 
ketones  which  are  formed  by  the  interaction  of 
aoyl  chlorides  on  butyl  derivatives  of  toluene 
and  homologues  (Baur,  Compt.  rend,  ill,  238 ; 
Ber.  24,  2832 ;  ibid,  31,  1344). 

MUSK,  ARTIFICIAL  v.  Buttl. 

MUSK-ROOT  V.  Oleo-besiub. 

MUSTARD.  Mustard  is  derived  from  the 
seed  of  an  annual  cruciferous  plant  which  grows 
wild  or  is  cultivated  in  Great  Britiun,  and 
throughout  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  many 
other  countries.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  from 
3  to  6  feet,  has  yellow  flowers  and  lyrate  leaves. 

Two  varieties  are  commonly  used,  Sinapis 
alba  (Linn.  I  or  white  mustard,  and  Brassica 
nt^a.  (Koch)  or  black  mustard.  The  seeds 
of  the  former  are  spherical,  2  to  3  mm.  in 
diameter,  of  a  buff  colour  outside,  with  a  finely 
granular  surface.  Those  of  black  mustard  are 
from  1  to  1*6  mm.  in  diameter,  have  a  dark 
brown  reticulated  surface,  but  are  yeUow  within. 
Indian  mustard  is  Brassica  juncea  (Coss.), 
and  the  Russian  sarepta  mustard  is  B.  Besse- 
riana  (Andr.).  The  Dakota  (wild)  mustard 
or  Charlock  is  B.  sinapistrum  (Boiss)  (or  Sinapis 
arvensis  (Linn.)). 

Prpparation. — The  ground  iarina  is  usuaUy 
a  mixture  of  the  two  varieties,  and  is  prepared 
by  crushing  the  seeds,  winnowing  out  the 
husks,  which  form  an  obstacle  to  fine  grinding, 
and  dfting.  A  laise  proportion  of  the  fix^ 
oil  is  very  generaUy  removed  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

Compasilion. — ^The  main  constituent  of  the 
seed  is  the  fixed  oil,  which  is  tasteless  and 
nearly  odouriess,  and  is  employed  for  mixing 
with  other  illuminating  oils  and  sometimes  for 
culinary  purposes.  This  occurs  in  both  varieties 
of  the  seed.  The  valuable  and  characteristic 
properties  of  mustard  are  due  to  the  volatile 
oil,  aUyl  Mo-thiocyanate,  C,H,NCS,  which, 
however,  is  not  present  in  the  mustard  as  such, 
but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  and  an 
enzyme,  myrosin,  which  is  present  in  both  kind? 
of  seed,  on  a  glucoside,  potaasiimi  myronate 
KCjpHigNStOio,  which  is  only  found  in  the 
black  variety.  White  mustard  also  contains  a 
fflucoside,  stnaWin  (C3oH4,NsStOi()»  which  on 
hydrolysis  forms  an  acrid  pungent  oil,  acrinyl 
iw-ihiocyanate  (C^HfONCS),  which,  however,  is 
only  slightly  volatile  with  steam.  Mustard  seeds 
contain  mucilage  but  no  starch. 
Vol.  IV.— T 


Fairly   complete   analyses    by   Piesse   and 
Stansell  gave  the  following  results — 

Tablb  L 


Whole  seed 

Farina 

White 

Brown 

White 

Brown 

Moisture 

8*66 

8*62 

6-04 

4*83 

Fat        .         .         . 

26*63 

26*64 

36*16 

37-06 

Cellulose 

9*69 

9*01 

6*79 

2*80 

Sulphur 

0*96 

1-28 

1*27 

1*43 

Nitrogen 

4*61 

4*38 

4*73 

4*76 

Proteins 

28*21 

26*60 

29*66 

28*71 

Myro8in&  albumin. 

4*91 

6*24 

6*70 

6*46 

Soluble  matter 

26-83 

24*22 

33*94 

31*94 

VolatUe  oil     . 

0-07 

0-47 

0*03 

1*44 

Ash,  total       . 

4-63 

4*98 

4*28 

4*93 

Ash,  soluble   . 

0*66 

1*11 

0*44 

0*92 

Potassium  myronate 

— 

1*69 

— 

6*16 

Mustard  is  chiefly  used  as  a  condiment,  but 
is  also  employed  in  medicine  internally  as  an 
emetic  and  externally  as  a  rubefacient  and 
counter-irritant.  The  volatile  oil,  from  black 
mustard  seeds,  is  also  official  in  the  British 
Pharmacopcsia,  and  is  a  powerful  vesicant. 

Table-mustard,  as  we  use  it  to-day,  is  said 
to  have  been  first  prepared  in  1720  by  a  Mfs. 
Clements,  of  Durham,  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  grinding  the  seeds  in  a  mill  and  mixing  the 
powder  with  water.  Before  that  time  the  seeds 
were  sent  whole  to  table. 

Adulteration, — Practically  the  only  adultera- 
tion to  which  mustard  is  subject  in  thi^  country 
is  the  addition  of  foreign  starches,  accompanied 
not  unfrequently  by  turmeric  or  aniline  ayes  to 
restore  the  colour.  Cayenne  pepper  is  also  said 
to  be  added  to  increase  the  pungency. 

The  addition  of  starch  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  confers  better  keeping  properties 
on  the  preparation  and  prevents  it  caldng. 
Provided  the  addition  is  notified  and  the  amount 
moderate  there  is  no  objection :  but  in  E^land, 
at  all  events,  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

In  inferior  grades  traces  of  starch  may  be 
present  owing  to  the  accidental  admixture  of 
starch-bearing  seeds  during  the  gathering  of  the 
crop. 

The  removal  of  the  fixed  oil  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  an  adulteration,  and  at  least 
one  successful  prosecution  has  been  recorded  in 
this  country  (British  Food  Journal,  1903,  278). 
The  practice,  however,  is  very  general,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  and  little  can  be  said  against 
it.  The  fixed  oil  adds  nothing  to  the  flavour,  and 
is  certainly  liable  to  become  rancid. 

The  admixture  of  ground  .hulls  in  excessive 
proportion  has  also  been  recorded. 

Detection  of  adulteration. — Added  starch  is 
detected  by  the  microscope.  If  much  is  present 
the  addition  of  iodine  solution  will  stain  the 
sample  blue.  As,  however,  the  volatile  oil 
absorbs  iodine  rapidly,  it  is  desirable  in  the 
case  of  small  quantities  of  starch,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  volatile  oil  by  previously 
boiling  with  potassium  iodide  (Amer.  J.  Pluurm. 
1898,  70,  433).  The  determination  of  the  starch 
may  be  effected  approximately  by  microscopical 
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oompariion  of  the  aamj^  with  miztoras  of 
mustard  containing  known  weights  of  the 
particular  starch  ascertained  to  he  present. 

Methods  based  on  the  oonreTrions  of  the 
starch  into  sugar  and  the  estimation  of  the 
reducing  power  are  not  Tery  sataBfactorr,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  other  reducing  substances 
not  denred  from  the  starch.  To  obviate  this 
as  far  as  possible  the  conrersion  should  be 
b^  diastase,  and  should  be  preceded  bj  extrac- 
tion with  ether  and  10  p.c.  alcohol. 

A  meUiod  in  which  the  starch  is  weighed  as 
such  is  that  of  Kreis  (Ohem.  Zeit.  1910,  1021), 
in  which  the  substance  is  digested  with  alcoholic 
potash,  the  insoluble  matter,  after  washing 
with  alcohol,  is  heated  with  dilute  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  the  solution  diluted  and  filtered 
and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  treated  with  an 
equal  Yolume  of  95  p.c.  alcohol.  The  precipitate 
in  allowed  to  settle  (aided  bj  a  centrifuge), 
filtered  off,  washed  with  50  p.c,  then  with  95  p.c. 
alcohol,  finally  with  ether  and  dried  and  weiehed. 
An  allowance  of  3  p.c.  should  be  made  for  non- 
starchy  substances  in  the  precipitate. 

The  proportion  of  added  starch  may  also  be 
calculated,  m  the  absence  of  other  adulterants, 
from  the  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  the  fat  and  water-free  sample.  Methods 
based  on  the  determination  of  the  fixed  oil  are 
obviously  unreliable. 


Tarmeric  is  detected  by  the  mieroscope  or 
by  soaking  a  steip  of  filter  paper  in  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  samj^e,  thai  in  a  solutiim  of 
borax,  and  finally  acid^ing  with  dilute  (2  p.c.) 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  dry  the  paper  will 
assume  a  rose-red  colour,  which  turns  deep 
blue  with  ammonia  or  olive-green  with  dUute 
caustic  potash. 

Aniline  dyes  may  be  detected  by  digesting 
the  mustard  with  water  containing  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia,  filtering,  addulatins  with  acetic 
add  and  dyeing  woolthieads  with  the  filtrate. 
According  to  l&hrisch  (Zeit.  f.  Unter.  Nahr.  u. 
Genufls.  1904,  (8),  286),  the  yellow  colour  pro- 
duced by  pure  mustani  is  removed  hv  washing 
with  water,  while  that  due  to  coal-tar  dye^  is  not. 

The  presence  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
hulls  is  at  once  apparent  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion, the  most  characteristic  structures  being 
the  ceUular  epidermal  layer  with  its  mucilage, 
the  sub-epidermal  cells  with  their  thickened 
angles  in  the  case  of  white  mustard ;  also  the 
pausade  cells,  yellow  and  not  reticulate  in  white 
mustard,  and  brown  and  reticulated  in  the 
black  variety.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  II. 
the  indications  of  the  microscope  may  be  con- 
firmed bv  chemical  analysis,  the  total  nitrogen, 
fibre,  and  copper  reducing  power,  after  treatment 
with  diastase,  being  the  most  useful  determina- 
tions. 


Tablx  II. — ^Ahaltsis  ov  Mustabd  (Leach). 


Moisture  . 
Total  ash  . 
Water  soluble  ash 
Ashlnsol.  HGl   . 
Fat  (ether  extract) 
Volatile  oU 
Alcohol  extract . 
Total  nitrogen    . 
Crude  fibre 
Reducing  matters 
(acid  conversion) 
Reducing  matters 
(diastase  method) 


Flour 


Black 


I 


65  7-23 
68  4-90 
27,  0-23 
08  018 
46,20-64 
98,  4-67 
31 10-22 
37  6-76 
28    2-27 


11-89    4-87 
0-71   0-23 


9-60 
6-25 
0-09 
0-60 

16-28 
309 

21-98 
713 
2*46 

6-63 

0-22 


White 


7-47 
4-78 
018 
0-35 

12-66 
000! 

24-21' 
7-44 
1-87 

6-12 

0-23 


6*09 
4-69 
0-23 
0*29 

25-95 
0-00 

20-78 
6-21 
2-21 

6-76 

000 


Hulls 


Black 


6*83 
503 
0-95 
014 

13-81 
2-26 

14-21 
8*89 

1090 

9-90 
1-20 


8-67 
4-43 
1-26 
0-23 


White 


6-46 
4-56 
2-38 
005 


10-61  i  703 
1-83:  0-00 

14*1511-07 
404    808 

11-34  16-46 


14-05 
8*66 


20-40 
6-11 


5-86 
465 
1-91 
0-22 
6-63 
0-00 

10-46 
3*22 

17-69 

20*00 
4-21 


9*12 
4-59 
1-78 
005 
7-79 
000 
8-61 
8-60 
16-08 

19-90 

8-74 


8-46 
4-66 
1-80 
004 
617 
000 
807 
2-90 
18-95 

17*35 

2-91 


Seeds 


Black 


5-88 
407 
0-46 
0-22 

37-81 
2-76 

13-70 
4-10 
4-41 

7*84 

1*76 


6*49 
8-84 
0-45 
0-21 

35-30 
2-91 

14-26 
4*49 
4-21 

6*94 

1-78 


White 


6-43 
4-37 
0-52 
016 

27-45 
000 

16-81 
8-96 
4-95 

8-42 

0*92 


5*98 
4-88 
0-78 
0*83 

80*84 
0*00 

14*98 
4*12 
6-53 

10*06 

1-82 


6-69 
4-84 
0-63 
0-56 

27-19 
0-00 

17-75 
5*09| 
4-87 

9*85 

1-46! 


Cayenne  pepper  may  be  detected  by  the 
pungent  taste  of  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  extract  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  acrid  fumes  which  it  yields  on 
gentle  ignition. 

The  presence  of  other  species  of  mustard 
which  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  foreign  brands 
is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  miorosoopical 
examination  (v,  Winton,  Microscopy  of  Vegetable 
Foods;  also  Pammel,  Amer.  Monthly  Micr. 
Journal,  17,  206,  and  213  ;  Pharm.  J.  1906,  [74] 
719). 

Charlock,  or  wild  mustard,  may  be  detected 
by  heating  the  mustard  slightly  with  chloral 
hydrate,  tho  reagent  being  made  by  dissolving 
16  grammes  of  chloral  hvd»te  in  10  c.o.  of  water 
to  which  1  CO.  of  hyorochlorio  acid  has  been 
added.     Examined   under  a  low  power   the 


palisade  cells  will  have  been  stiuned  a  deep  blood 
red. 

As  the  efficiency  of  mustard  for  medicinal 
purposes  depends  on  the  proportion  of  volatile 
mustard  oil,  its  determination  is  of  some  import- 
ance. Roeser's  method  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1902, 
361)  is  carried  out  as  follows :  6  grammes  of  the 
sample  are  mixed  with  60  o.c.  of  water  and  16 
0.0.  of  60  p.c.  alcohol,  allowed  to  stand  for  2 
hours  and  distilled  into  10  c.o.  of  ammonia  until 
two-thirds  of  the  liquid  has  passed  over ;  10  c.c. 
of  N/10  silver  nitrate  are  added,  and  after  stand- 
ing for  24  hours  the  solution  is  diluted  to  100  c.c. 
To  60  C.C.  of  the  filtered  solution  are  added  6  co. 
of  N/10  potassium  ovanide,  and  the  excess  of 
ovanide  determined  bv  titration  with  standard 
silver  nitrate,  using  sUghtly  ammoniacal  6  p.o. 
potassium  iodide  as  indicator.  The  percentage 
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of  Yolatile  oil  is  obtained  by  mtiltipljing  the 
number  of  o.c,  of  silver  nitrate  used  up  by  the 
oil  by  0*6274  (v.  also  German  Pharmacopeia). 
(For  proportinn  of  yolatile  oil  yielded  by  various 
kinds  of  mustard  oil,  see  Ann.  Falsi.  1909,  2,  216, 
and  12,  372.) 

The  following  method  (D.  Raquet,  Ann. 
Chim.  anal.  1912, 17,  174),  which  is  official  in  a 
modified  form  in  the  British  Pharmaoopceia, 
1914,  for  the  examination  of  the  oil  itself,  may 
be  employed.  In  a  250  o.c.  flask  mix  5  grammes 
of  the  mustard  with  100  o.o.  of  water  and  20  c.o. 
of  90  p.o.  alcohol,  dose  the  flask  and  allow  to 
stand  tor  6  hours,  or  heat  to  35''0.  for  1  hour. 
Distil  50  c.c.  into  a  100  o.c.  flask  containing 
10  C.C.  of  ammonia,  then  add  20  c.c.  of  N/10 
silver  nitrate  and  continue  the  distillation  until 
the  liquid  in  the  flask  is  neariy  up  to  the  mark, 
fit  a  long  glass  tube  to  the  necic  of  the  flask  and 
heat  to  Sd^'C.  for  1  hour.  When  cold  dilute  to 
100  C.C.,  filter  and  titrate  50  c.c,  after  acidulating 
with  nitric  acid,  with  N/10  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate,  using  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  as 
indicator. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  sUver  nitrate  used 
multiplied  by  0*198  gives  the  weight  of  allyl 
iso-tbiocyanate  in  100  grammes  of  the  mustard. 
Different  kinds  of  black  mustard  yielded  the 
following  figures :  English,  1*39;  Greek,  1*20; 
French,  1-08;  Sicilian,  0*99;  Italian,  0*99; 
Bombay,  0*81. 

Slandards. — ^United  States  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mustard  seeds  should  be  those  of  S.  alba, 
B.  nigra,  and  B,  juncea.  Ground  mustard 
should  consist  of  powdered  mustard  seeds  with 
or  without  a  portion  of  the  hulls  having  been 
removed  and  nx>m  which  a  portion  of  the  fixed 
oil  has  been  expressed.  Standard  ground 
mustard  is  mustard  yielding  not  more  than  2*5 
p.o.  of  starch  by  the  diastase  method  and  not 
more  than  8  p.c.  of  ash.  Leach  (J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1904,  26,  1210)  suggests  ash  and  starch  as 
above,  crude  fibre  not  exceeding  5  p.c,  nitrogen 
not  less  than  8  p.c.  G.  H.  C. 

MUSTARD  GAS.  BB'-DichlaroethyUrdphide 
{CHXJ1-CH,),8.  See  Ethylene  Ihio-chlarides  ; 
art.  Ethyl. 

MUSTARD  OIL  v.  Oils,  Essbntial. 

MYCOSE,  TREHALOSE,  v.  Cabbohydrates. 

MTDRIASDIE.  Trade  name  for  atropine 
methyl  bromide. 

MYDROL.  Trade  name  for  iodomethyl- 
phenyl  pyrazolone.  A  white,  odourless  powder, 
with  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  (v.  Syn- 
thetic DBUOS). 

MYOCTONIHE.  See  under  Aoonttine  akd 
THE  AooNrm  Alkaloids. 

MYOKYNDIE  v.  Bbtaines. 

MYOSIN  V.  Proteins. 

fi-MBCEKE  CjoHic  or 
CH, :  CH-C(CH,) :  CHCH,*CH,*C(CH,) :  CH,(?) 
A  colourless  mobile  hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
cautiously  heating  isoprene  at  80*^-90° :  con- 
tains three  double  linkings,  two  of  them  in 
conjugated  positions,  b.p.  63''-63-5''/20  mm., 
58*^/13 mm. D5^-8472i4®1 -63681.  Whenheated 
at  60**-70®  with  barium  peroxide  and  sodium,  or 
sodium  alone,  or  by  standing  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  contact  with  benzoyl  })eroxide, 
it  18  converted  into  *  normal*  caoutchouc, 
whereas  under  similar  conditions  isoprene  gives 


an  *  abnormal '  caoutchouc  (Ostromisslenski  and 
Koschelev,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Sop.  1916,  47, 
1928  ;  Chem.  Roc.  Abstr.  1916,  li.]  274). 

MYRICA  NAGI  (Thunb.).  This  is  an  ever- 
green tree  belonging  to  the  Myricacece  met  with 
in  the  sub-tropical  Himalaya  from  the  Ravi 
eastwards,  also  in  the  Khasia  mountains,  the 
Malav  Islands,  China,  and  Japan.  It  is  the  box- 
myrtle  or  yangmoB  of  China,  and  is  synonymous 
with  M,  eapida  (Wall.),  M.  rvbra  (Sieb.  and 
Zucc),  and  M.  iniegrifolia  (Roxb.).  The  bark 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  tanning  agent,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  exported  from  the  North-West 
Provinces  to  other  parts  of  India  to  the  extent  of 
about  50  tons  per  annum.  In  Bombay  it  is  met 
with  under  the  name  of  kaiphal,  and  in  Japan  as 
ahibuki, 

Myricetin  Cj.H,90,,H,0,  the  colouring  * 
matter,  can  be  isolated  from  an  aqueous  extract 
of  the  plant  by  a  similar  method  to  that  which  is 
serviceable  for  the  preparation  of  fisetin  {see 
YoTjNO  Fustic)  but  is  more  readily  obtained 
in  quantity  from  the  Japanese  commercial 
*  shibuki  *  extract  (Perkin  and  Hummel,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1896,  69,  1287 ;  and  Perkin,  ibid. 
1902,  81,  204). 

The  extract  is  treated  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  hot  water  to  remove  tannin,  and  when 
cold  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  off,  the  residue 
washed  twice  in  a  similar  manner,  and  well 
drained.  The  product  is  extracted  with  boiling 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  untQ 
crystals  commence  to  separate.  On  cooling 
these  are  collected  (the  filtrate  A  being  reserved), 
and  washed  first  with  strong  and  then  with 
dilute  alcohol.  A  complete  purification  is  best 
effected  by  converting  the  colouring  matter  into 
its  acetyl  derivative,  and  when  pure  hydrolysing 
this  in  the  usual  manner.  Myricetin  crystalUses 
in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  about  357**,  and 
closely  resembles  queroetin  in  appearance. 
Dilute  potassium  hydroxide  solution  dissolves 
myricetin  with  a  green  coloration,  which,  on 
standing  in  air,  becomes  first  blue,  then  violet, 
and  eventuckUy  brown  coloured.  Alcoholic  lead 
acetate  gives  an  orange-red  precipitate,  and 
ferric  chloride  a  brown- black  coloration. 

With  mineral  acids  in  the  presence  of  acetic 
acid  the  following  compounds  which  crystallise 
in  orange-red  needles  have  been  prepared : 

Myricetin  sulphate  C^^H^JJ^'K^SO^,  myricetin 
hydrochloride  Cj^HjioOgHCl,  myricetin  hydro- 
bromide  CigHijOg'HBr,  and  myricetin  hydrtodide 
C^gHipOg-HI.       AlcohoJic    jKjtassium    acetate 

Selds  monopotassium  myricetin  C«,HgO,K. 
romination  in  the  presence  of  alconol  gives 
tetrabrom-myricetin  ethyl  ether  CjijHjOgBr^Et, 
colourless  needles,  m.p.  about  146^  (Perkin  and 
Phipps,  ibid.  1904,  85,  62),  and  this  is  analogous 
to  the  behaviour  of  morin  under  similar  circum- 
stances. By  the  action  of  bromine  in  acetic 
acid  tetrdbrom-myricetin  Ci5HgOaBr4,  brown-red 
needles,  m.p.  235*-240**,  is  produced. 

When  fused  with  alkali  myricetin  givea 
pJUoroglucinol  and  gallic  acid,  Hexa-ae^ylmyri- 
cetin  C„H40s(CjH,0)e.  colourless  needles,  m.p. 
211''-212'';  hexabemoylmyricetin 

C„H,0.(C,H,0). 

colourless  needles ;  myricetin  pentamcthyl  ether 
C„H,0,(OCH,)g,  pale  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
138**-139**;     acetylmyricetin   pentamethyl    ether 
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H40,(0CH,)jC,H,0,  oolourleis  needles,  m.p. 
l6T-nO% .  have  been  piepaied.  MyriceHn 
hexamethyl  eiher  Ci,H40,(00H,)„  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  154^-166^;  and  myrieetin  hexa- 
ethyl  eiher  Ci,H408(OC,H,)c,  almost  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  HQ^'-ISIS  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  methyl  and  ethyl  iodides  leepeotiyely. 

Myrioetin-hexaethyl-ether  platinichloride 

(C„H,40,).H,PtCl. 

(Perkin,  Ghem.  Soo.  Trans.  1918,  117,  609). 

Myrieetin  dyes  mordanted  wooUen  doth  the 
following  shades,  which  are  praotioally  identical 
with  those  giren  by  quercetin : 


Ohfonumm,     Atuminium,  Tin.  Iron, 

Sed-brown.  Brown-orange.  Bright  red-orsnse.  Olive- 
black. 

On  digestion  with  alcoholic  potash  at  170° 
m^cetin  pentamethyl  ether  ^ves  gallic  acid 
trtmeihyl  eiher  and  phlarogluctnol  monomeihyl 
eiher,  whereas  myrieetin  hezaethyl  ether  ^vee 
gallic  acid  triethyl  ether  and  phloroglucinol  diethyl 
ether.  With  boiling  alcoholic  potash  mvricetin 
hexamethyl  ether  gives  gallic  acid  tnmethyl 
ether  and  methoxyfieetol  dimethyl  ether  (Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1911,  100,  1721)— 

OH 

MeO^^^^])»^-CO~CH,OBie 

OMe 

Myrieetin  hexaethyl  ether  behaves  similarly 
with  production  of  gallic  acid  triethyl  ether  and 
ethoxy  fiaetol  diethyl  ether,  prismatic  needles, 
m.p.  96^-97^  Myrieetin  is  therefore  a  hydroxy 
quercetin,  and  possesses  the  following  oon- 
stitution : 

OH 


OHi 


/\/ 


"b^^- 


OH 


Myricitrin  CnH„Ois,H,0,  or  rather 

C„H„0„.2H.O 

the  glucoside,  is  present  in  the  alcoholic  filtrate 
A,  from  the  crude  myrieetin,  from  which  it 
separates  on  standing.  The  crystals  are  collected, 
washed  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  dilute 
alcohol,  crystallised  from  water,  from  alcohol, 
and  finally  from  water.  Myricitrin  forms  pfde 
yeUow,  almost  colourless  leaflets,  melting  at 
199°-200°,  and  is  soluble  in  alkalis  with  a  pale 
yellow  tint.  Aqueous  lead  acetate  gives  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate,  and  alcohofic  ferric 
chloride  a  deep  greenish-black  coloration.  In 
appearance  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
quercitrin,  and  the  shades  given  by  the  two  sub- 
stances on  mordanted  wooUen  cloth  are  prac- 
tically identical. 

Chromium,      Aluminium,  Tin,  Iron. 

Full  brown-    Full  golden-        Lemon-        Brown- 
yeUow.  yeUow.  yeUow.         oUve. 

When  hydrolysed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
myricitrin  yields  rhamnose  and  myrieetin, 
according  to  the  equation — 

C„H„0„-fH.O=C„H,oO,+0,H„0, 
and  is  analogous  to  quercitrin  which  in  a  similar 
manner   gives   rhamnose   and   quercetin.     In 


addition  to  myrieetin  the  M.  nagi  contains  a 
trace  of  glucoside  of  second  colouring  matter, 
which  is  probably  quercetin. 

The  ayeing  properties  of  myrica  bark  are 
generally  similar  to  those  of  other  yellow 
mordant  dyestuffs.  On  wool  with  chromium 
mordant  it  gives  a  deep  olive-yellow,  and  with 
aluminium  a  dull  yeUow,  similar  to  the  colours 
obtained  from  quercitron  bark,  but  much  fuller ; 
with  tin  mordant  it  gives  a  bright  red-orange, 
redder  in  hue  than  that  given  by  quercitron 
bark ;  with  iron  mordant  it  gives  a  dark  greenish- 
olive  like  that  obtained  from  quercitron  bark, 
but  again  fuller. 

On  cotton  with  aluminium  an^  iron  mordants 
it  dyes  colours  which  are  more  similar  to  those 
obtained  from  old  fustic  than  from  quercitron 
bark.  Some  specimens  of  myrica  Dark  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  colouring  matter,  and  a 
sample  examined  by  Hummel  and  Perkin 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1895,  14,  458)  possessed 
much  stronger  dyeing  power  than  old  rustic 

According  to  Satow  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
1915,  7,  113)  (Abst.  Chem.  Soc.  1911.  149),  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  M,  rubra  hp*  the  formula 
OifHioOg,  and  is  identical  in  some  of  its  pro- 
perties with  myrieetin.  By  fusion  with  sodium 
polysulphide  and  sulphur  a  product  is  obtained 
which  ayes  cotton  a  deep  sepia  colour,  though  if 
copper  sulphate,  manganese  sulphate,  or  ferrous 
sulphate  is  added  to  the  fused  mass,  substances 
possessing  a  bluish  or  bluish-grey  colour  are 
produced.  By  fusing  myrieetin  with  sulphur 
alone  a  brown-yellow  compound  is  obtainecL  A 
yellow  dye  may  also  be  obtained  by  nitrating 
myrieetin  sulphonic  acid. 

Othkb  Soubcbb  of  Mtbiceten. 

Sicilian  eumach,  the  leayes  of  the  Bhus 
eoriaria  (Linn.),  contain  myrieetin,  probably  as 
glucoside  (Perkin  and  Allen,  ibid.  69,  1299). 
The  colouring  matter  also  exists  in  Venetian 
sumach,  R,  cottnus,  and  this  is  interesting,  because 
the  wood  of  this  tree  constitutes  '  young  fustic  * 
and  contains  fisetin.  Among  other  plants 
myrieetin  has  been  isolated  from  the  Myrica 
gale  (linn.),  the  leaves  of  Pistacia  lentiscus 
(Linn.),  the  leaves  of  the  logwood  tree,  Hcema- 
toxylon  campechianum  (Linn.),  and  it  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  quercetin  in  the  leaves  of  the 
eoriaria  myrtifolia  (linn.)  and  the  R.  metopium 
(linn.). 

Everest  (Royal  Soc.  Proc.  1918,  B.,  90,  261) 
has  shown  that  in  all  probability  m3Ticetin — as 
a  glucoside — accompanies  the  anthocyanin  pig- 
ment Violanin ;  a  glucoside  of 


H0/\/ 


CI 

Ac_, 


OH 
<3_0H 


Lkc/^^^  OH 

in  the  flowers  of  the  purple-black  viola  (Sutton's 
*  Black  Knight  *),  an  oDservation  which  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  connection  with  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  flavonols 
and  anthocyans.  A.  Q.  P. 
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MYRICIM.  The  portion  of  beeswax,  oonsist- 
ing  mainly  of  melissylpalmitate,  left  undissolved 
by  boiling  alcohol  v.  Waxes. 

HYRICYL  ALCOHOL  Cs^H.,  OH  (Gasoard, 
Compt.  rend.  1020, 170,  886)  v.  Waxxs. 

MYRISTIC  ACm,  Ci.H„*COOH,  discovered 
by  Playfair  in  nutmeg  batter,  from  Myriatica 
moachata  (Annalen,  37,  156) ;  is  found  also  in 
otoba  fat  from  Jf.  otoba  (Gorgey,  ibid.  66,  314) ; 
in  Dika  bread  (Oudemans,  J.  1860,  322):  in 
coco-nut  oil ;  in  butter ;  in  the  oil  from  quince 
seeds  (Hermann,  Arch.  Pharm.  237,  367) ;  and 
in  wool  fat  (Darmst&dter  and  lifschutz,  Ber. 
1896,  620 ;  1898,  97),  and  may  be  obtained  by 
melting  stearolio  acid  with  potassium  hydroxide. 
It  eiystallises  in  needles,  m.p.  53*8^  b.p.  121''- 
122®  (0  mm.)  and  250*5''  (100  mmu),  sp.gr. 
0-8622  at  53*8''/4''.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  only  slightly  volatile  with  steam. 

Trimyrisiin  or  trimyristU  glyceride 

C,H5(Ci4H,70,)j 

in  which  form  myristic  acid  occurs  in  the  various 
Myriatica  fata,  eiystallises  from  ether  in  needles, 
m.p.  5&*.  The  murium  salt  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohoL 

MYRISTICA  FATS  comprise  a  number  of  fata 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Myristieaceas,  They 
are  aU  oharaoterised  by  a  preponderant  pro- 
portion of  myristin  and  hence  by  high  saponifica- 
tion values.  Some  of  these  fats,  like  ochoco  fat, 
consist  almost  entirely  of  myristin.  The  following 
fats — arranged,  as  far  as  is  possible  at  present 
~in  the  order  of  the  iodine  values — ^include  the 
better  known  members  of  this  group :  (a)  nutmeg 
butter,  mace  butter ;  (&)  Papua  nutmeg  butter ; 
(e)  fat  from  Myriatica  viakiarica ;  {d)  Kombo 
fat;  (e)  fat  from  Myriatica  canarica;  (/)  fat 
from  Myriatica  gtuUemalensia,  13'8  p.c. ;  {g) 
Uouhuba  fat,  Biouhvba  fat ;  (A)  Ochoco  fat. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  members  there 
must  be  also  included  in  this  group  the  fata 
from:  (1)  Myriatica  otoba  (Humo.  and  Bonp.), 
which  3^elds  the  commercial  otoba  fat  or  otoba 
wax ;  (2)  Virola  aebijera  (AubL),  a  fat  used  in 
Quiana  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  candles ; 
(3)  Myriatica  ocvba  (Humb.  and  jBonp.),  known 
commercially  as  ocuba  wax,  used  in  Para  as  a 
candle-making  material;  (4)  Virola  Micheli 
(Heckel),  occurring  in  French  Guiana;  -  (5) 
Staudtia  kamerunenaia  (Warb.). 

(a)  Kutmeg  butter,  mace  butter,  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Myriatica  officinalia  (Ldnn.) 
{S.  maachata  [Thunb.],  S,  Jragrana  [Houtt.]),  a 
tree  growing  wild  on  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  notably  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Molucca,  and  the  Banda  Islands.  The  tree  (or 
at  least  varieties  thereof)  is  also  cultivated  in 
Oeylon,  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Guiana. 
The  pericarp  of  the  seed  yields  the  arillus  (mace) 
whicn  is  used  in  pharmacy,  as  a  condiment  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
the  ethereal  oil  contained  in  it.  Formerly  the 
small*  as  also  the  worm-eaten,  rejected  nuts 
which  could  not  be  exported  were  worked  up  for 
mace  butter  on  the  isUuids  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. The  nuts  were  ground  to  a  coarse  meal, 
packed  in  sacks,  and  steamed  for  about  6  hours 
over  boiling  pots.  The  sacks  were  then  placed 
in  a  strong  press  and  subjected  to  pressure. 
The  batter  so  obtained  was  a  brownish  mass. 
This  was  exported  in  the  shape  of  bars  (resem- 


bling soap  bars)  wrapped  in  coco-nut  tree  leaves 
(hence  these  bars  were  termed  *  soap  of  Banda  *). 
At  present  mace  butter  is  chiefly  obtained  in 
European  works  (Holland*  Grermany)  where  the 
nuts  are  powdered  and  expressed  when  hot.  The 
fat  is  bUbo  prepared  in  small  quantities  by 
extraction  with  petroleum  spirit  or  ether,  in 
pharmaceutical  laboratories. 

The  world's  annual  production  of  nutmegs 
does  not  exceed  1500  tons.  Only  a  small 
quantity  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nutmeg 
butter,  so  that  th&  price  of  the  fat  is  somewhat 
high.  The  seeds  contain  38-40  p.c.  of  fat. 
Nutm^  butter  has  the  consistence  of  soft 
tallow,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  has  the 
strong  taste  and  odour  of  nutmegs. 

The  commercial  fat  varies  considerably  in 
composition.  It  contains  from  4  to  10  p.c.  of 
an  essential  oil  (hence  its  saponification  value 
does  not  exceed  190,  and  falls  to  as  low  a  figure 
as  154)  and  contains  chiefly  trimyristin,  in 
addition  to  a  liquid  fat  and  free  fatty  adds. 

Cold  alcohol  dissolves  the  liquid  fat,  the  free 
fatty  acids,  and  the  essential  oil  (unsaponifiable 
matter),  leaving  about  45  p.c.  undissolved.  The 
undissolved  portion  yields,  on  crystallisation 
from  ether,  pure  trimyristin,  melting  at  ^^, 

Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  nutoieg  butter 
almost  completely.  The  solubility  in  alcohol  is 
not  only  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  free  fatty 
acids  contained  in  commercial  samples,  but 
also  to  the  ready  solubility  of  myristin  itself  in 
alcohol. 

A  specimen  of  genuine  mace  butter  obtained 
from  (jeylon  nutmegs  by  Power  and  Salway 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907»  1653)  had  the  following 
composition : 

Essential  oil      ...         .  12'5  p.c. 

Trimyristin       ....  730  „ 

Oleic  acid*  as  glyceride       .         .  3*0  „ 

Linolenic  acid,  as  glyceride         •  0*5  •# 
Formic,  acetic,  and  cerotic  acids 

(very  small  amounts)      .  — 

Unsaponifiable  matter        •         .  8*5  *, 

Besinous  material      .         •         •  20  ,, 

99-5  ** 

The  unsaponifiable  matter  consisted  of  a 
substance  of  the  formula  CigH^.O,  (amounting 
to  about  5  p.c.  of  the  expressed  oil)  and  some 
myristicin  CjJiifi^  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
alcohol  CtoH,«0,  melting  at  134''-]  35^  This 
alcohol  is  described  as  a  *  phytos^erol  * ;  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  phytosterol  (sitosterol) 
in  chemical  composition*  although  it  has  the 
same  melting-point. 

Owing  to  the  proportion  of  essential  oil* 
which  genuine  mace  butter  contains,  the  refrac- 
tive index  is  very  high.  Various  specimens 
examined  in  the  butyro-refractometer  mdicated 
from  77*5  to  85  scale  divisions.  The  iodine 
value  varied  from  77  to  80,  the  Reiohert-Meissl 
value  was  4*1-4*2,  and  the  melting-point  only 
25*»-26*. 

(&)  Papua  mrtmeg  butter.  In  consequence 
of  the  large  demand  for  mace  butter  (nutmeg 
butter),  this  fat  is  frequently  replaced  by  fata 
from  other  species  of  MyriHica,  Thus  Papua 
nutmeg  butter,  the  fat  from  Myriatica  afgentea 
(Warb.)*  the  so-called  '  Papua  nutmeg,'  which 
gipwB  wild  in  Dutch  New  Guinea,  is  snostituied 
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for  genuine  mace  butter.  Papua  butter  chiefly 
differs  from  genuine  mace  butter  in  containing 
no  essential  oiL 

(c)  Fat  from  Myrlstlea  malabariea  (Lam.)  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Myrisiica  nuUabarica, 
a  tall  evergreen  tree  growing  in  the  forests  of 
Konkan,  Kanara,  Malabar,  and  Travancore. 
The  seeds  contain  32  p.o.  of  shells,  and  yield 
about  40  n.c.  of  fat  ana  resins.  The  mace  from 
these  seeds  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
genuine  mace  in  containing  no  essential  oiL 
These  seeds,  sold  as '  Bombay  seeds '  ('  Kaiphal ') 
have  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
ffenuine  seeds  from  Myriatica  officinalis.  The  fat 
m>m  the  kernels  of  *  Bombay  seeds  *  differs 
entirely  from  the  fat  from  Myrisiica  officinalis, 
for  its  saponifieation  value  jb  about  190;  it 
melts  at  31°,  has  an  iodine  value  of  50*4,  and  a 
Reichert-Meissl  value  of  1*1  only.  In  the 
butyro-refraotometer  it  only  indicates  48-49 
scale  divisions  at  30^. 

(d)  Kombo  fat,  kombo  butter  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Myristica  angoUnsis  (Welw.)> 
PycnanOius  Kombo  [Baillon]  (Warb.).  This  tree 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  Gaboon  (known 
there  as  *  arbro  k  suif  du  Gabon,')  in  the  CSongo, 
Angola,  and  in  Southern  and  Northern  Nigeria. 
The  fruit  breaks  up  easily  into  two  thick  hard 
pieces  of  husk  and  an  inner  nut  covered  with  a 
false  arillus ;  hence  the  seeds  which  ara  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  nutmegs  can  be  ewily 
differentiated  from  official  nutmegs.  The  saponi- 
fication value  of  a  specimen  (examined  in  the 
Imperial  Institute)  was  183,  the  iodine  value 
33*7.  The  numbers  refer  to  a  fat  refined  from 
crude  fat  by  treatment  with  alkali  in  order  to 
remove  the  fatty  acids.  The  original  crude  fat 
had  iodine  value  65*4,  and  sapomfication  value 
275,  and  contained  about  14  p.c.  of  fatty  acids. 

(e)  The  seeds  of  Myristica  canarica  are  derived 
from  the  *  candle  nut  tree,'  growing  in  India  on 
the  Western  Ghats,  from  the  Konkan  south- 
wards. A  sample  of  the  entire  seeds  yielded 
49 '4  p.c.  of  fat ;  the  mace,  54*6  p.c.  of  fat ;  the 
kernels  separated  from  the  shells  contained 
64*76  p.c.  of  fat.  The  fat  examined  by  D. 
Hooper  (Agric.  Ledger,  1907,  No.  3)  was^light 
brown  and  crystalline,  and  gave,  in  the  cold, 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  a  carmine-red  colour. 
The  saponMcation  value  was  215*02,  the  iodine 
value  26  '64.  The  liberated  fatty  acids  contained 
about  70  p.c.  of  myristic  acid.  Possibly  identical 
with  the  fat  last  named  is  the  fat  from  Myristica 
surinamensis  (Roland)  {Virola  surijiamensis 
[Warb.]),  and  perhaps  also  the  fat  from  Virola 
gtuUemalensis  (Warb.),  obtained  from  'wild 
nutmegs,'  which  do  not  contain  an  essential  oiL 
These  are  occasionally  imported  into  this  country 
under  the  name  *  oil  nuts,'  from  Africa,  as  siso 
from  South  America.  The  iodine  value  of  a 
specimen  of  fat  from  V,  gtuUemalensis  (*  African 
oil  nut')  examined  by  Grimme  was  13*8,  its 
saponification  value  244,  and  the  proportion  of 
unsaponifiable  matter  1*13  p.c. 

{g)  Ueuhuba  fat,  Urueaba  fat,  Bicubyba  fat 
is  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  Myristica  {Virola) 
hicuhyba  (Humb.).  It  is  stated  that  the  fat 
from  VirfUa  bicuhyba  is  usually  mixed  in  Brazil 
with  that  from  Myristica  officinalis,  but  genuine 
specimens  submitted  to  the  author  do  not  bear 
this  out.  Owing  to  the  crude  method  employed 
in  its  preparation,  the  fat  brought  into  the 


market  is  yellowish-brown,  and  has  an  aromatic 
odour  (due  to  a  smaU  quantity  of  an  essential  oil), 
recalling  that  of  coco-nut  oiL  Ueuhuba  fat 
consists  of  myristin  and  olein  (about  20  p.c.), 
small  quantities  of  an  essential  oil,  of  a  resinous 
substance,  and  of  a  wax-like  compound.  The 
resinous  substance  is  soluble  in  ether,  hot 
alcohol,  petroleum  spirit,  and  chloroform. 
Genuine  specimens  examined  in  the  author's 
laboratory  melted  from  35''>44*7%  had  the 
saponification  value  218*8,  the  iodine  value 
18*5,  Reichert-Meissl  value  2*68,  lactones  315 
p.c.,  unsaponifiable  matter  3*05  p.c.,  and 
insoluble  fatty  acids  89*37  p.c. 

(A)  Oehoeo  fat  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of 
Scyphocephalium  ochocoa  (Warb.),  a  tree  indi- 

genous  to  the  west  coast  of  AMca.  From  a 
escription  published  by  Pierre  it  appears  that 
the  nuts  have  no  arillus,  and  that  they  are  non- 
dehiscent.  The  specimens  examined  by  the 
author  were  identmed  by  the  Kew  authoriticH 
as  the  kernels  of  Scyphocephalium  ochocoa.  The 
average  weight  of  tiie  kernels  is  10  grams ;  the 
smallest  weighing  5  grams,  and  the  largest  12*5 
grams.  The  kernels,  together  with  the  thin 
husks  surrounding  the  endocarp,  yield  58*8  p.c. 
of  fat.  By  whatever  process  the  fat  is  preparied, 
a  dark  brown  colouring  matter  is  at  the  same 
time  extracted,  which  is  tenaciously  retained  by 
the  fat.  This  dark  colouring  matter  is  not 
only  contained  in  the  husks,  but  also  in  the 
membranous  extension  of  the  husk  (spermoderm) 
which  passes  through  the  whole  ox  the  endo- 
sperm, in  the  form  of  irregular  lamelln  radiat- 
ing from  the  chalaza.  As  the  examination  of  the 
di^k  fat  offered  some  difficulties,  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a  fat  free  from  colouring  matter  was  to 
cut  out  the  white  endosperm  carefully  by  hand. 
The  amount  of  endosperm  so  obtained  formed 
84*7  p.0.  of  the  kernels.  These  84*7  pc  con- 
tained 69^4  p.c.  of  fat. 

The  white  endosperm,  on  being  extracted  in 
the  usual  manner,  yielded  a  perfectly  white  fat 
having  saponification  value  238*5,  iodine  value 
1*72,  and  Reichert-Meissl  value  0*65.  The  fat 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
practically  pure  myristin,  or  at  most  of  98  p.o. 
of  myristin  and  2  p.c.  of  olein. 

The  natives  apply  the  name  'ochoco' 
indiscriminately  to  several  edible  fruits,  such  aa 
the  fruits  from  Lophira  akUa  (Banks.)  ('niam 
fat ').  J.  L. 

MYRISTICA  SURINAMENSIS.  The  fruit  of 
the  Myristica  surinamensis  (Roland)  was  im- 
ported into  Germany  under  the  name  of  '  oil  nut.' 
The  nuts  have  the  size  and  form  of  a  cherrv,  with 
a  dark-grey  brittle  shell  inclosing  a  hard  kemeL 
The  kernels  freed  from  shell,  ground  to  powder, 
and  extracted  with  ether,  give  73  p.c.  of  fatty 
extract.  The  crude  fat  contains  resin  and  a 
free  acid.  100  parts  of  crude  fat  contain  there- 
f oro  87  parts  of  pure  substance.  The  pure  fat 
has  the  formula  C45Hs,0,,  which  agrees  with 
that  of  trimyristin.  lake  tristearin  and  tri- 
pahnitin,  this  body  exists  in  different  modifica- 
tions with  different  meltine-points.  The  tri- 
myristin, saponified  with  ucoholic  potassium 
hydroxide,  yields  myristic  acid  CjiHsgOt.  No 
other  glycerides  exist  in  this  fat.  The  free  acid 
in  the  crude  fat  was  found  to  be  myristic  acid. 
Owing  to  the  purity  of  the  fat,  and  the  absence 
of  other  glycendes,  Reimer  and  Will  recommend 
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it  as  a  sooroe  of  pure  myrifltio  acid  (J.  Soo. 
Chem.  IncL  4,  746). 

MYRISTICOL  V.  Camphors. 

MYR0BALAN8  v.  Tannins. 

MYRRH,    MYRRHIN,  MYRRHOL  v.  Gum 

RESINS. 

MYRITLLIDIN,    MYRTILLIN     v.    Antho- 

CYAKINS. 

MYRTLE  BERRY  WAX  v.  Waxes. 

MYRTLE  OIL  and  MYRTOL  (Umney,  Imp. 
Inst.  Jour.  Scient.  A  Tech.  Researoh  Dept. 
1896,  302;  Sohimmel,  Chem.  Zentr.  1910,  i. 
1719).  This  oil  as  used  medicinally  begins  to 
boil  at  160^  and  about  80  p.c.  distils  over  up  to 
240°.  The  residue  consists  of  high-boiling  ter- 
penes,  partly  resinised  And  partly  polymerised. 
From  the  portion  boiling  between  160°  and  240° 
by  repeated  fractional  distillation  the  following 
constituents  can  be  separated  : — 

A  teipene  CiqHj,  Doiling  between  168^  and 
1.60°,  and  having  a  specific  rotation  [a]])= +36*8°. 
According  to  Bartolotti  (Gazz.  chim.  ital.  21, 
276)  the  b.p.  is  164°-166°,  [o]d+59'3°.  Its  pro- 
perties led  Jahns  to  believe  it  to  be  right-handed 
pinene. 

Cined  CjoHigO,  which,  purified  by  Wallach's 
method,  boiled  constantly  at  176°. 

A  camphor  probably  of  the  formula  CiJS.ifi, 
in  small  quantity,  boiling  at  195°-200°,  [a]]>  24*8° 
(Bartolotti,  Z.c.).  The  therapeutic  value  of  the 
myrtle  oil  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  oineol 
present  in  it»  the  latter  substance  being  identical 
with  cajeputol  and  eucalyptok(E.  Jahns,  Arch. 
Pharm.  27,  [iii]  174;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  8, 
721). 

According  to  Semmler  and  Bartelt  (Ber. 
1907,-  40;  1363),  myrtle  oil  contains  in  its  hiffh 
boiling  fraction  the  ester  of  an  alcohol  CioHi«0, 
which  is  called  myrUnol  and  has  bp.  222°- 
224°/760  mm.,  sp.gr.  0*9763  at  20°,  [n\j^  1  49668 
A>ul  [alx>  (in  100  mm.  tube) +46°  45'  (according 
to  Soden  and  Elze,  b.p.  220°-221°,  [o]i>  49°  25). 
With  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  myrUnyl 
chloride  C^^Hyfih  b.p.  90°/12  mm.,  and  on 
reduction  with  sodium,  ^pinene  is  formed.  On 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  myrtenol  yields  an 
aldehyde  myrknal  CjqHjiO,  b.p.  87°-90°/10  mm., 
which  yields  an  oxime,  m.p.  71°-72°,  and  a 
nitrile,  b.p.  100°-102°/10  mm.  On  hydrolysing 
the  nitrile  myrtemc  acid  CioH^fit*  ^^V-  148°/9 
mm.,  m.p.  45°,  is  produced.  By  reduction  of 
the  acid  dihydromyrUmc  add  C|oHj,Ot>  b.p. 
142°~144°/8  mm.,  is  formed.      When  oxidised 


with  alkaline  permanganate  myrtenol  yields  d- 
pinio  acid  C,Hi404,  b.p.  212°-216°/10  mm. 

The  characteristic  odour  of  myrtle  oil  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  ester  in  the  fraction  of  the  oil 
boiling  at  160°-180°  (Soden  and  Elze,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1905,  29, 1031 ;  Bartolotti,  Ic). 

Myrtle  seed  oil  forms  a  yellow  oil  of  character- 
istic flavour,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and 
turpentine,  but  less  so  in  alcohoL  Jt  contains 
glycerides  of  oleic,  linoleic,  mjnristic,  and  palmitio 
acids  (Scusti  and  Perciaboeco,  Gazz.  chim,  ilfe. 
1907,  37,  483). 

MYRTLE  WAX  {Laurd  wax,  Bayberry 
t4iUow)  is  obtained  from  the  berries  of  various 
species  of  Myrica,  In  North  America  where 
the  Myrica  shrubs  are  common  along  the 
Atlantic  sea-coast,  the  myrtle  wax  is  obtained 
from  Myrica  cerijera  (Linn.)  and  Myrica  caro- 
linensis  (Willd.).  In  South  America,  notably  in 
New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  it  is'  obtained 
from  Myrica  argtUa  (Kunth),  and  Myrica  caro- 
cassana  (Humb.,  Bonpl.  et  K.),  and  in  South 
Africa  (Cape  Colony)  from  Myrica  quercifolia 
(linn.),  Myrica  cordtfolia  (Linn.),  Myrica  lad" 
niata  (Willd.),  and  Myrica  serrata  (Lam.).  In 
Abvssinia,  myrtle  wax  is  obtained  from  M, 
ethtopica  (Linn.). 

The  myrica  fruits  are  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  are  covered  with  a  snow-white  crust  of 
fat,  which  is  permeated  with  brown  or  black 
spots. 

Myrtle  wax  is  a  glyceride  and  consists  chiefly 
of  pftlm\tin  with  small  quantities  only  of  olein 
(Smith  and  Wade,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1903,  Q29). 
The  iodine  value  of  commercial  samples  varies 
between  2  and  4. 

Myrtle  wax  worked  up  by  itself  does  not 
yield  useful  candles;  it  can,  however,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  20-25  p.c.  as  an 
addition  to  other  candle  material.  In  the  United 
States  *  beeswax '  candles  have  been  made  which 
contain  a  notable  amount  of  myrtle  wax. 

J.  L, 

MVnLITOL  C,H,,0„2H,0.  A  ovcloee 
occurring  in  the  vauve  muscles  of  Myiilus 
edulis.  Colourless,  lustrous  ciystals,  m.p.  259°  ; 
optically  inactive ;  does  not  contain  a  me- 
thoxyl  group.  Forms  a  petUa-aceiatet  microscopic 
needles,  m.p.  157''-158°,  and  a  heoM-acetaie, 
m.p.  180°-18r.  Mytilitol  is  probably  methyl- 
cyoo-hexanehexol  (Ackermann,  Ber.  1921,  54, 
[B.]  1938;  c/.  Jansen  (Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem. 
1913,  85,  231),  who  regards  it  as  cycfe-hexane- 
pentol  and  an  isomeride  of  quercitol). 


N. 


MAGA  RED.  An  azo  dye  derived  from 
benzidene,  used  as  a  trypanocide  in  the  treatment 
of  n#gi'-fi%. 

NAGYAGITE.  A  sulpho-telluride  of  gold  and 
lead  crystallised  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
It  conUins  Te  15-11- 3052,  S  8-07-10-76,  Sb 
0-7-39,  Pb  50-78-60-83,  Au  5-84-12-75p.c.,  with 
sometimes  smidl  amounts  of  silver,  iron,  and 
selenium.  The  formula  is  uncertain,  and  has 
been  variously  given  as  (Pb,Au),(Te,Sb,S)„ 
Au|Pbi4Sb,Te^i7,  and  AuPb.Te.Sg.  It  forms 
tabular  crystals  and  foliated  mfkimm  of  thin 


flexible  lamelln  with  a  blackish  lead-grey  colour 
and  bright  metallic  lustre.  Hence  the  popular 
names  '  black  tellurium*  and  *  foliated  tellurium* 
(Ger.  BldUerteUur),  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  plates.  Sp.ffr. 
6*85-7*46;  H.  1-1*5,  being  soft  enough  to  make 
a  lead-grey  mark  on  paper.  The  mineral  was 
formerly  found  in  some  abundance,  with  native 
gold,  blende,  and  rhodonite,  at  Nasyag  in  Tran- 
sylvania, and  less  commonly  with  antimonial 
ores  at  Offenbanya  also  iA  Transylvania.  It 
has  been  reported  trow^^^^^}p^4^y^i^^^ 
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gold  tellurides,  and  from  Tarara  Creek  in  New  | 
Zealand.  L.  J.  a 

NAPELLDIE.    A  name  applied  by  Hubsch- 1 
mann  to   what  was  probably   a  mixtore   of  j 
amozphouB  alkaloids  from  AconUum  NapeUus 
(linn.).      See    Aoonitb    and    the    Aoonitb  , 
Alkauoids.  I 

If  APHTHA.  This  term  was  originally  ap-  : 
plied  to  a^ntunber  of  volatile,  more  or  less 
mobile,  inflammable  liquids,  usually  ethers  ob- 
taftied  by  distillation,  e.g.  Naphtha  vUrioli 
(ethyl  ether),  N.  nUri  (nitrous  ether),  N.  aceti 
(acetic  ether).  The  term  was  subsequently  re- 
stricted to  the  naturally  occurring  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, but  was  afterwards  extended  to  other 
hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  shale,  coal,  bone,  &c. 

An  artificial  naphtha  of  a  composition  similar 
to  the  natural  variety  may  be  obtained,  in  small 
quantity,  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydiosen  and 
acetylene  over  nickel  at  300°  (Charitscl&oif,  J. 
Russ.  Phys.  ChenL  1906, 38, 878).  The  chemical 
charactcors  of  the  naturally  occurring  naphthas 
differ  widely,  especially  in  the  amount  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  they  contain  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  paraffins  and  olefines.  They  are 
also  characterised  by  variations  in  their  optical 
properties.  The  origin  of  naturally  occurring 
napntha^  has  given  nse  to  much  discussion,  but 
all  the  available  geoloffical  data  testify  that 
original  deposits  of  naphtha  occur  only  where 
there  has  been  life.  Support  to  the  theory  of 
organic  origin  is  also  given  by  the  investigations 
of  geoloffists  and  biologists  on  the  destruction  of 
life  on  the  shores  of  seas  and  oceans  such  as  is 
occurring  at  the  present  tune  in  the  Black  8etk 
(Ipatieff,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1011,  43, 
1437).  According  to  Gharitschkoff  the  natural 
naphthas  are  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
asphalt,  itself  formed  by  the  polymerisation  of 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons  formed  from  carbides 
as  surmised  by  Mendelteff,  Berthelot,  and  QoSk. 
The  decomposition  products  of  distilled  Russian 
asphalt  are  similar  to  many  Russian  mineral 
oils  (Gharitschkoff). 

H     H     H     H 


NAPHTHACENE 


obtained  by  the  distillation  of  dihydroxy- 
naphthaoene  quinone  (tAoethine  diphthalide) 
with  zinc-dust  (Gabriel  and  Leupold,  Ber.  1898, 
31, 1272 ;  Fr.  Pat.  320327, 1902 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1903,  22). 

It  forms  oranse-yellow  to  red-yellow  leaflets, 
m.p.  about  335^,  which  sublime  forming  a 
greenish-yellow  vapour.  It  gives  a  green  solu- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  insoluble  in 
benzene.  When  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
it  yields  naphthacenequinone. 

H 


H^V^H 


DihydronapTUhaeene 


is  formed  by  the  distillation  of  naphthacene  or 
of  dihydroxynaphthacene  quinone  over  zinc- 
dust;    or  by  heating  dihydroxy*  or  dichloro- 


naphthacene  quinone  with  hydrogen  iodide  and 
phosphorus  (Gabriel  and  Leupold,  Lc).  It 
forms  flat  needles,  m.p.  206''-207'',  b.p.  about 
400^.  It  gives  a  green  solution  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide ;  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  more  readily  so 
in  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  other  organic 
solvents.  It  is  oxidised  by  chromic  acid,  form- 
ing naphthacenequinone,  whUst  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  it  yields  a  nitronaphthacene- 
quinone. 

If  APHTHACENEQUINOlfE  v,  Qitinonss. 

NAPHTHALENE  Gx^H^^ 

History. — ^The  production  of  naphthalene  in 
the  manuacture  of  coal-gas  seems  to  have  been 
noticed  first  by  Glegg  (c/.  Brande,  Quart  Joum. 
ScL  1820,  8,  287) ;  the  discovery  of  its  presence 
in  coal-tar,  however,  was  made  simultaneously 
in  1819  by  Garden  (Annals  PhiL  1820,  15,  74) 
and  Brande  (2.C.),  the  latter  regarding  it  as  a 
hydrocarbon  (c/.  Thomson,  Schweig.  J.  47,  337). 
It  was  further  examined  by  Kidd,  who  named 
it '  naphthaline '  (PhiL  Trans.  1821 ,  209),  by  Ure 
(PhiL  Trans.  1822,  473),  and  i>y  Ghamberiain 
(Annak  PhiL  1823,  [ii]  6,  135) ;  but  its  com- 
position was  determined  first  by  Faraday  in  the 
course  of  his  investigation  of  its  isomeric 
monosulphonic  acids  (PhiL  Trans.  1826, 169)  and 
later  by  Laurent  (Annalen,  1832,  3,  11).  A 
bibliography  of  the  early  history  of  the  subject 
is  given  in  Gmelin  (Eng.  ed.  14,  1). 

Formation  and  sources, — Naphthalene  is 
almost  invariably  a  constituent  of  the  products 
obtained  when  oi^anic  substances  are  heated  at 
a  comparatively  h^h  temperature.  For  example, 
it  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  with  otner 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  when  marsh  gas  or 
acetylene  (Berthelot,  BulL  Soc.  chim.  186T,  [ii  ] 
7,  306),  or  the  vapour  of  alcohoL  acetic  acid 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1851,  [iii.]  33, 295), 
toluene,  xylene,  or  cumene,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  benzene,  styrene  or  anthracene  with  ethylene 
(Berthelot,  Gompt.  rend.  1866,  63,  790,  834; 

^  The  followliig  abbreviatioDB  are  employed  for  the 
names  of  firms  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
the  text  of  this  article  x— 
Aktienges.  .  AkUengesellschaft  fOr  AnilinfabrilaiUon 

in  Berlin. 
Badische     .  Badische  Anilin- und  Soda-Fabrik  tn  Lud- 

wlgshafen  a.  B<h. 
Bayer         .  Farbenfabrilcen  vorm.  F.  Bayer  d^  Go.  in 

Elberfeld. 
Bindsch.      .  Basler  chemlscher  Fabrik.  vorm.  Basler 

chem.  Fabrik  Bindschedler  in  Basel. 
BrOnner       .  Farbfabrlk  vorm.  BrOnner  in  Frankfurt 

a  M. 
Cassella       .  Anilinfarbentabrik  von  L.  Cassella  &  Co. 

in  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Dahl  .         .  Dahl  A  Go.  in  Barmen. 
Qeigy  .  Anllinfarben- und  Bxtrakt-Fabriken  vorm. 

J.  B,.  Qeigy  in  Basel. 
GeseUach.    .  Gesellschaft  fOr  chemische  Industrie  in 

Basel. 
Grieshelm    .  Ghemische    Fabrik    Oriesheim-Elektron 

in  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Heyden       .  Ghemische  Fabrik  von  Heyden,  Aktienge- 

seUschaft  in  Radebeul  bd  Dresden. 
Hdchst        .  Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius  &  BrOn- 

ing  in  Hdchst  a.  M. 
Kalle  .        .  KaUe    A    Co.,    AktIengeseUschaft    in 

Blebrich  a.  &h. 
Landshoff    .  Ghemische    Fabrik    Qrflnau,    Landshoff 

und  Meyer. 
Leonhardt  .  Farbwerk  Mlllheim  vorm.  A.  Leonhardt 

&  Co.  in  Mdlheim  bel  Frankfurt 
Bandos        .  Ghemische  Fabrik  vorm.  Sandos  tn  Basel. 
SchOUkopf  .  Sch511kopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co., 

Buifalo  (U.S.A.). 
Verehi         .  Verein  chemlscher  Fabriken  in  Mann- 
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Bull  Soc.  ohim.  1866,  rii.)  6,  268 ;  1867,  [ii.]  7, 
21 8, 278, 285),  is  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube 
filled  with  pumice  and  heated  to  redness.  It 
is  present  in  small  quantity  in  oil  gas  tar  (Arm- 
strong and  Miller,  Ghem.  Soc.  Trans.  1886,  49, 
80),  and  is  produced  when  the  vapour  of  toluene, 
or  ethylbenzene,  or  of  a  mixture  of  toluene  and 
ethylene  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
(Ferko,  Ber.  1887,  20,  660)  Berthelot's  results 
have  not  been  confirmed  in  every  instance  by 
later  investigators  (c/.  Graebe,  Ber.  1874,  7,  49 ; 
Lorenz,  ibtd.  1097 ;  Camelley,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1880,  37,  706;  Ferko,  Ic),  but  this 
lack  of  confirmation  may  have  been  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  conditions  employed.  Naph- 
thalene is  a  constituent  of  Drown  coal-tar 
(Heusler,  Ber.  1897,  30,  2744) ;  also  of  the  tar 
produced  when  turpentine  vapour  is  led  through 
a  red-hot  iron  tube  (Schultz,  Ber.  1877,  10,  116), 
and  is  formed  when  colophony  or  gum  benzoin 
is  distilled  with  zinc-dust  (Ciamician,  Ber.  1878, 
11,  269). 

With  the  object,  primarily,  of  obtaining 
benzene,  toluene,  and  anthracene,  petroleum 
residues  and  the  high-boiling  oils  o^wood  tar 
and  brown  coal  tar  have  been  passed,  as  in 
Berthelot's  experiments,  through  red-hot  tubes 
filled  with  charcoal,  pumice,  &c.  The  tars 
formed  under  these  conditions  from  the  residues 
of  Baku  petroleum  (Letny,  Ber.  1878,  11,  1210  ; 
DingL  poly.  J.  1878,  229,  3^6 ;  Lissenko,  Ber. 
1878,  11,  342;  Rudnew,  Dingl  poly.  J.  1881, 
239,  72),  and  from  the  Jhigh- boiling  oils  of  brown 
coal  tar  (Liebermann  and  Buig,  Ber.  1878,  11, 
723;  Salzmann  and  Wichelhaus,  ibid,  1431), 
and  pinewood  tar  (Atterberg,  ibid.  1222)  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  naphthalene,  and  in 
general  resemble  coal  tar.  From  a  study  of  the 
equilibria  among  aromatic  hydrocarbons  pro- 
duced by  *  craclong  *  petroleum,  the  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  that  naphthalene  begins  to  be 
formed  at  about  the  point  where  the  toluene- 
xylene  content  passes  its  mitTiTniim  (Rittmann 
and  Twomey,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1916,  8,  20), 
the  temperature  at  which  it  made  its  appear- 
ance being  750^  in  the  case  of  a '  gas  oil  *  obtained 
in  ^«fininff  crude  Pennsylvanian  petroleum 
(Egloff  and  Twomey,  J.  Physical  Chem.  1916, 
20, 146). 

Naphthalene  is  a  constitu^at  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  tar  produced  from  coal  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  coke  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  not  of  low  temperature  tar.  By 
thermal  decomposition  of  a  tar  obtained  by 
distillation  of  coal  in  vacuS  at  460°,  it  has  been 
shown  that  at  760°  ihe  higher  defines,  which 
are  at  a  maximum  at  660°,  virtually  disappear, 
and  that  their  disappearance  synchronises  with 
the  appearance  of  naphthalene  in  the  distillate 
(Jones,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1917,  36,  6).  Naph- 
thalene iB  also  present  in  coal  gas,  although  the 
amount  is  kept  as  small  as  possible,  to  avoid 
blockinff  of  the  service  pipep  during  cold  weather 
(cf.  Smith,  J  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1889,  8,  949; 
Young,  ibid.  1899,  18,  1109;  1900,  19,  813; 
Irwin,  ibid.  314;  also,  art.  Gas,  Coal).  The 
proportion  in  gas  tar  varies  considerably  with 
the  different  kinds  of  coal  employed  (c/.  Smith, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind  1889,  8,  961),  and  is  greater 
the  higher  the  temperature  used  during  car- 
bonisation (Smith,  ibid.  1884,  3,  64),  amounting 
usually  to  4-^  p.c  {ibid.  1890,  9,  446),  but  in 


some  cases  to  as  much  as  10  p.c.  (Lewis,  J.  Gas 
Lighting,  1886,  47,  1248).  In  coke-oven  tars, 
the  proportion  of  naphthalene,  as  of  other 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  depends  on  the  type  of 
oven  used  (c/.  Smith,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1883,  2, 
404).  With  closed  ovens,  the  tars  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  gas  tar,  thus  Watson  Smith  found 
Srom  1  to  10*17  p.a  in  tars  from  Simon-Carvte 
ovens  working  with  different  kinds  of  coal 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1883,  2,  600 ;  1884,  3,  104, 
608;  J.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1886,  103),  and 
*  an  equal  amount  to  that  contained  in  gas  tar ' 
in  the  tar  from  an  Otto  oven  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1884,  3,  608;  cf.  Knublauch,  DingL  poly.  J« 
1884,  264,  37  ;  Lunge,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1887, 
6,  683).  Blast-furnace  tar  contains  only  a  very 
smidl  proportion  of  naphthalene  (Smith,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Inl  1883,  2,  496). 

Svnthetical  methods  of  preparing  naphthal- 
ene have  been  described  by  Aronheim  (Ber. 
1873,  6,  67),  Wreden  and  Znatowioz  (Ber.  1876, 
9,  1606),  and  Baeyer  and  Perkin  (Ber.  1884,  17, 
448).  According  to  Bradley  and  Jacobs,  it  can 
be  obtained  by  heating  barium  carbide  with 
barium  hydroxide  at  800°-1000°  (D.  R.-P. 
126936 ;  Eng.  P.  26061  of  1898). 

Isolation  and  purification  (Lunge,  Coal  Tar 
and  Ammonia,  6th  ed.  1916,  826  et  seq.).— 
Naphthalene  occurs  in  the  coal  tar  fraction 
boiling  at  180°-260°,  and  is  present,  therefore, 
in  the  '  light  oil  *  (b.p.  110°-210°),  and  '  creosote 
oil '  (b.p.  240°--270°),  but  most  abundantly  in 
the  *  carbolic  oil '  (b.p.  210°-240°)  of  the  tar 
distiller.  From  the  carbolic  oil  the  crude  hydro- 
carbon crystallises  out  to  a  laree  extent  on  cool- 
ing, and  caTn  be  freed  from  the  accompanying 
oil  by  draininff  and  subsequent  hot-pressing.  It 
is  then  stirred  for  some  time  with  hot  caustic 
soda  solution  of  convenient  strength  to  remove 

Ehenolic  constituents;  and,  after  the  alkaline 
quor  has  been  run  off,  is  washed  with  hot 
water.  Next,  it  is  heated  for  about  an  hour 
with  6-10  p.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(sp.gr.  1  -7-1  -84)  1  at  about  100°,  to  remove  both 
basic  substances  and  residual  phenols  as  soluble 
sulphonic  acids.  It  is  then  washed  several 
times  with  hot  water,  afterwards  with  weak 
alkali,  and  again  with  hot  water,  and  finally  is 
either  sublimed  or  preferably  distilled,  pure 
naphthalene  being  collected  lletween  210°  and 
230°,  or  so  long  as  a  sample  solidifies  on  cooling, 
and  gives  only  a  faintly-coloured  solution  when 
dissolved  in  hot  sulphuric  add. 

The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  avoided  by 
blowing  air,  as  mxelv  divided  as  possible,  into 
crude  naphthalene  heated  at  200°  during  10 
hours.  From  10  to  16  p.c.  of  the  melt  volatilises 
and,  condensed,  can  be  added  to  the  next  batch. 
The  impurities,  resinified  and  rendered  non- 
volatile, remain  behind  when  the  purified 
naphthalene  is  separated  by  distillation  and 
may  be  used  as  fuel  (Ges.  fur  Teerverwert. 
D.R.-P.  277110). 

Properties. — ^Purified  naphthalene  is  usually 
found  in  commerce  in  white  crystalline  masses 
or  thin  scales.  It  ciystallises  from  alcohol  in 
scales  or  monoclinic  prisms  (Groth,  Ber.  1870, 
3.  453),  melts  at  80^  soUdifies  at  79-6°-79-8° 


1  To  obtain  naphthalene  which  will  remain  per- 
manently white  an  ozidlshig  agent— for  example,  abont 
6  p.c.  of  finely  ground  pyrolusitc^  or  Weldon-mod — 
may  be  used  with  the  acid  (Limge,  Ber.  1881, 14. 175C). 
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(Weger.  Z.  angew.  Ghem.  1909,  22,  341),  and 
boils  at  217-5''  at  760*6  mm.,  or  218*5''  at 
767-6  mm.  (Crafts,  Bull  Soc.  ohim.  1883,  [ii.]  39, 
282)  Its  sp.gr.  is  1*1517  at  18*75°.  (Vohl,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  1867,  102,  30),  or  0*9774  in  the  liquid 
state  at  79*2°  (Kopp,  Annalen,  1855,  95,  335  ;  r/. 
Schiff,  ibid.  1884,  223,  261).  Naphthalene  has  a 
characteristic,    penetrating,    tany    odour,     a 

Sungent  taste,  and  bums  with  a  very  smoky 
ame.  It  is  only  8parin|;ly  soluble  in  light  petro- 
leum, but  verv  soluble  m  benzene  or  ether,  and 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  hot  toluene  or 
absolute  alcohoL  Beohi  found  that  100  parts 
of  toluene  dissolve  31  "94  parts  of  naphthalene 
at  IGS"*,  and  100  parts  of  absolute  alcohol 
dissolve  5*29  parts  at  15''  (Ber.  1879,  12,  1978), 
and  Smith  that  100  parts  of  benzene,  toluene, 
*  xylene,*  and  '  cumene '  dissolve  45*8,  32*0, 
31*5,  and  30*1  parts  of  naphthalene  respectively 
at  15°  (J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1902,  21,  1225).  In 
tetralin,  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions  at  30°, 
but  the  solubility  falls  to  1  in  10  at  10°  and  at 
6°  is  negligible  (Kutschenreuter,  D.  R.-P. 
317364).  Naphthalene  volatilises  at  tempera- 
tures considerably  below  its  boiling-point,  and 
is  readily  volatile  with  steam,  alcohol  vapour, 
or  the  vapour  of  tars  of  low  boiling-point.  Ac- 
cording to  Naumann  (Ber.  1877,  10,  2016;  1878, 
11,  33),  when  steam  is  passed  into  it,  naphthal- 
ene distils  with  water  in  the  following  ratios : — 


Barometer 
(cor.) 

Tempera- 
ture of 
Uquld 

Tempera- 
ture of 
vapour 

Ratio  of 
naphthalene 

to  water 
in  distillate 

mm. 
759-6 
757-0 
733-0 

97*8° 
97*7° 

99*2° 
99*1° 
98*2° 

100:520 
100 :  570 
100:556 

His  values  for  the  vapour  pressure  of  naphthal- 
ene, viz,  2  mm.  at  15°,  9  mm.  at  78°,  and  20*5  mm. 
at  100°,  are  higher  than  those  of  Barker — 
0-064  mm.  at  20°,  7*4  mm.  at  80°,  and  18-5  mm. 
at  100°  (Z.  physikal.  Chem.  1910,  71,  235). 

Beactioru, — ^Pure  naphthidene  in  acetic  acid 
solution  is  readily  hydrogenated  at  20°  in  the 
presence  of  platinum  black, ^  yielding  the 
decahydride  (Willstatter  and  Hatt,  Ber.  1912, 
46,  1474).  Hydrogenated,  with  nickel  as  the 
catalyst,  it  fui^hes  UircihydrfmaphihdUne 
(tetralin)  and  the  decahydride  (v.  art.  Tbtraliic). 
When  heated  with  amorphous  phosphorus  and 
hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  a  tetra-^  hexct-,  octo-,  or 
deca-  hydride  {cf,  Graebe  and  Guye,  Ber.  1883, 
16,  3028);  with  sodium  and  ethyl  alcohol  a 
dihydride  (Bamberger  and  Lodter,  Annalen, 
1895,  288,  75);  and  with  sodium  and  amyl 
alcohol  a  tetrahydride  (Bamberger  and  Kitschelt, 
Ber.  1890,  23,  1561). 

On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate 
in  .aqueous  solution  (Tschemiac,  D.  R.-P. 
79693  ;  Prochdzka,  Ber.  1897,  30,  3109  ;  Graebe 
and  Trumpy,  Ber.  1898,  31,  369;  Daly,  J. 
Physical  Chem.  1907,  11,  93)  or,  better,  with 
potassium    manganate    (Tschemiac    D.    R.-P. 

1  AccordiDff  to  WtllsUltter  and  Hatt  {Ix. ;  ef. 
WlUstatter  and  King,  Ber.  1913,  46,  634),  the  purest 
commercial  naphthalene  may  contain  as  much  as 
0  25  p.c.  of  sulphur,  which  Inhibits  the  action  of  the 
catalyst  but  may  be  removed  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  aloohoL 


86914)  naphthalene  is  converted  into  pUhaUmic 
add  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  phthaiie 
add  {cf,  LoBsen,  Annalen,  1867,  144,  71),  but 
with  acidified  permancanate  into  phihalic  add 
(Tschemiac,  2.c).  Wiw  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*15) 
at  130°,  phthaiie  add  is  the  product  (Beilstein 
and  Kurbatow,  Annalen,  1880,  202,  215;  ef, 
Boswell,  J.  Physical  Chenu  1907, 11,  129) ;  and 
with  chromic  acid  mixture,  phthaiie  add  (Lossen, 
Lc)  in  32  p.o.  yield  (Heller,  Ber.  1912,  46,  674, 
footnote) ;  but  with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  [a-}naphthaquin(me  (Groves,  Chem.  Soc 
J.  1873,  26,  209)  and  phthaiie  add  (Beilstein  and 
Kurbatow,  Le.)  are  obtkined.  Oxidation  in  acid 
solution  with  oeric  salts  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P. 
168609)  or  electrolytic  oxidation  (de  Bottena, 
Zeitsch.  Electrochenu  1902,  8,  673)  in  presence 
of  cerous  salts  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  152063  ;  £ng.  P. 
19178  of  1902)  also  converts  it  into  [dl-naphtha- 
quinont  and  phihalie  add.  It  is  oxidised  also, 
when  heated  with  16  times  its  weight  of  100 
p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (monohydrate)  and  half  its 
weight  of  mercuric  sulphate  at  200°,  yielding 
phihdUe  add  in  large  amount,  mixed  with  some 
sulphophLhalie  add  (Badische,  D.  R..P.  91202 ; 
£ng.  P.  18221  of  1896).  Phthaiie  acid  is  also 
one  of  the  products  when  its  vapour  is  oxidised 
by  air  at  356°-500°  in  the  presence  of  a  catal^t 
such  as  vanadio  oxide  or  vanadyl  chloride 
(Selden  Co.  and  Gibbs,  Brit.  P.  119518 ;  Wohl, 
Brit.  P.  145701;  British  Dyestuffs  Corpn., 
Green  and  Porter,  Brit.  P.  164785). 

With  chlorine,  Tuiphthalene  diehloride  (Fischer, 
Ber.  1878,  11,  735,  1411),  and  tetraehlaride  {q.v.) 
are  formed,  which,  by  eUmination  of  hydrogen 
chloride  are  converted  into  mono-  and  di- 
chloronaphthalenes  (Faust  and  Saam6,  Annalen, 
1871,  160,  66;  Krafft  and  Becker,  Ber.  1876, 
9,  1088;  Widman^^  Ber.  1882,  16,  2162; 
Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 
6,  85).  With  bromine,  it  forms  a  tetrabromide, 
but  only  at  low  temperatures  (Omdorff  and 
Mo^r,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1897, 19, 262),  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  gives  rise  to  substitution 
derivatives  (Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1835, 
[iL]  59,  216 ;  Glaser,  Annalen,  1866,  135,  40 ; 
Guareschi,  Annalen,  1884,  222,  266 ;  Armst9>ng 
and  Wynne,  Le.). 

Fuming  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitrio 
and  sulphuric  acids,  converts  naphthalene  into 
mono-,  di;  tri-,  or  tetra-nitro-  derivatives ;  with 
sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  quantity, 
concentration,  or  temperature  employed,  mono-p 
di;  tri;  or  UtrastUj^ionie  adds  are  formed. 

When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
iron  tube,  naphthalene  yields  about  15  p.o.  of 
ftB-dinaphthyl,  and,  when  mixed  with  ethvlene, 
gives  in  addition  a  very  small  quantity  of  ace- 
naphthene  and  phenanthrene  (Ferko,  Ber.  1887, 
20,  662).  Fusion  with  sodamide  and  phenol  at 
160°-220°  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  a-naj^- 
thylamine  and  1  : 5-diamin(maphthalene  (.Sachs, 
Ber.  1906,  39,  3023). 

Molecular  compounda. — ^Naphthalene  com- 
bines with  trinitro-derivatives  of  benzene  (Hepp, 
Annalen,  1882,  215,  380),  toluene  (Hepp,  Le,), 
aniline  (Liebermann  and  Palm,  Ber.  1875, 8,  377), 
phenol  (Henriques,  Annalen,  1882,  216,  332),  or 
ciesol  (Noelting,  Ber.  1882,  16,  1862 ;  1884,  17, 
271),  giving  rise  to  orvstalline  molecular  com- 
pounds of  varying  stability.  Of  these,  the  eoni' 
pottiui  with  picric  acid,  CioHa+C«Ha(NOt)s'OH, 
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golden-yellow  needles,  m.p.  149°,  dissolvefi  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene  without  decomposition 
and  finds  employment  in  methods  for  the  esti- 
mation of  the  hydrocarbon  (Fritzsche,  Jahresb. 
Chem.  1867,  456) ;  the  compound  with  «-trinitro- 
benzene,  CioHb-|-C,H8(NO,)8,  forms  pale  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  152*5°  (Sudborough,  Chem.  Soo. 
Trans.  1916,  109,  1344). 

Tests, — Commercial  naphthalene  should  melt 
at  19V  boil  at  217°-218°  at  760  mm.,  volatilise 
without  leaving  a  residue,  and  be  white  and  free 
from  phenols  or  quinohne  bases.  When  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  170°-200° 
it  should  at  most  colour  the  acid  grey  (Witt, 
Chem.  Ind.  1887, 10,  216),  or  faintiv  purple,  and 
when  left  in  contact  with  nitric  add  (sp.gr.  1  *42) 
should  remain  white  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
(Lunge,  Coal  Tar  and  Ammonia,  /.c). 

The  presence  of  phenols  can  be  detected  by 
boiling  the  sample  with  dilute  caustic  soda 
solution,  cooling,  filtering,  and  adding  to  the 
filtrate  bromine  water  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  any  phenols  present  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  brominated  compounds.  Quino- 
line  bases  are  detected  by  dissolving  the  sample 
in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  pouring 
the  solution  into  water,  filtering,  rendering  the 
filtrate  alkaline  and  distilling,  when  any  quino- 
line  bases  present  will  pass  over  with  the  steam, 
and  be  recognised  by  their  characteristic  odour 
(Lunge,  {.c). 

EsHmation. — ^The  proportion  of  naphthalene 
in  commercial  samples  can  be  determined  in 
many  cases  by  sublimation.  According  to 
Kuster  (Ber.  1894,  27,  1101)  an  acidimetrio 
method,  based  on  the  formation  of  the  insoluble 

ficrate,  can  be  used  for  determining  naphthalene, 
n  this  process,  a  saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  is  employed,  the  excess  of  which  is  after- 
wards found  by  titration  with  standard  baryta, 
using  lacmoid  as  indicator ;  but  as  acenaphthene, 
chrysene  and  the  naphthols  also  form  msoluble 
compounds  with  picric  acid,  the  method  is 
valueless  if  they  are  present  in  the  sample.  In 
modified  forms  Kiister's  method  has  been  em- 
ployed for  estimating  the  amount  of  naphthalene 
in  coal  sas  (c/.  inter  aJia  Colman  and  Smith, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1900,  19,  128;  Gair,  ibid. 
1905,  24,  1279;  1907,  26,  1263;  Cohnan,  Gas  J. 
1918,  144,  231). 

Uses.  —  Until  the  discovery  of  the  eosins 
about  1874,  and  of  the  azo-  dyes  about  1876, 
naphthalene  was  a  waste  product  being  either 
employed  as  a  fuel,  or  burned  for  soot.  Even 
now,  production  is  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  out- 
put is  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  phthaUc 
acid,  naphthylamines,  naphthols  and  other 
important  intermediates  of  the  dyestufi  in- 
dustry 

To  a  limited  extent  it  finds  emplo3anent  as 
a  disinfectant  and  insecticide,  and  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  gaseous  fuels,  but  its  use  as  a  carburettor 
for  coal  gas  in  the  albo-carbon  burner  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  incandescent  lighting  (c/.  inter  alia  Livesey 
and  Kidd,  D.  R.-P.  2075 ;  Eng.  P.  244  of  1878  ; 
Kidd  and  Vale,  Eng.  P.  2135  of  1880 ;  Vale, 
D.  R.-P.  32255 ;    Lunge,  Ic).    Attempts  made 

^  In  practice,  the  temperature  at  which  the  sample 
BoUdifles  is  preferred  to  the  melting-point,  the  deter- 
mination, if  made  in  Shukoff's  apparatus,  being 
accurate  to  0*1*  (Chem.  Zelt.  1901,  26,  1111). 


to  convert  it  into  liquid  hydrocarbons  for 
illuminating  or  lubricating  purposes  by  alkyla* 
tion,  by  hydrogenation  under  pressure,  or  by 
I  heating  with  aluminium  chloride  under  pressure, 
have  led  only  to  unpromising  results  (c/.  Fischer, 
Schneider,  Hilpert,  and  Niggemann,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1919,  ii  584)  By  its  ready  conversion 
into  tetrahydronaphthalene  {teiralin),  however^ 
a  new  opening  has  been  found  for  it  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  oil  which  can  be  used  as  an  illumin- 
ant,  motor  fuel,  solvent  or  source  of  dyestuffs 
(v.  art  Tetralin).  Certain  synthetic  tanning 
materials  ('syntans'),  produced  from  naphthal- 
ene to  meet  the  shortage  of  natural  tannins, 
have  also  the  property  in  some  cases  of  render- 
ing soluble  the  insoluble  part  of  the  natural 
t>anning  agents.* 

Constitution  of   Naphthalene  and    Naph- 
thalene Derivatives. 

The  naphthalene  compounds  of  greatest 
technical  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
manufacture  of  azo-  dves  are  the  naphthyl- 
amines, naphthols,  ammonaphthols,  and  the 
derived  isomeric  sulphonio  acids.  These  sub- 
stances are  by  no  means  equally  valuable  as 
sources  of  dyes;  some,  for  example,  do  not 
couple  with  diazotised  bases,  or  form  only 
aminoazo-  compounds,  others  yield  azo-  dyes 
which  are  not  fast  to  soap,  or  are  valueless  on 
account  of  their  shade,  insolubility  or  instability,* 
and  only  a  comparatively  small  number  form 
azo-  dyes  which  answer  all  the  requirements  of 
the  dyer  so  far  as  fastness,  tinctorial  power,  and 
delicacy  of  shade  are  concerned  A  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  the  naphthalene  deriva- 
tives employed  in  the  colour  industry  is  thus 
of  much  importance,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  Patent  specifications  not  infre- 
quently contain  the  evidence  on  which  consti- 
tutional formulss  adopted  in  this  article  have 
been  assigned. 

Constitution  of  naphihalene.— The  Erlen- 
meyer-Graebe  formula  for  naphthalene,  proposed 
by  Erlenmeyer  (Annalen,  1865,  137,  346  (foot- 
note)), but  first  made  pr<^able  on  the  basis  of 
experimental  evidence  by  Graebe  (Annalen, 
1869,  149,  22),  represents  the  molecule  as  com- 
posed of  two  six-membered  rings  having  two 
carbon  atoms  in  common.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  formula  1,  with  which  formiua  II,  or, 
conventionally,  when  the  object  is  merely  to 

*  For  the  preparation  of  these  materials,  fonnalde- 
.^^  . 'phoDlcacida 


203041, 293640,  294826, 315871 ;  Durand  and  Hugaenin, 
Brit.  P.  138796)  or  with  a-  or  p-naphtholsulphonic  acids 
(Deutsch-Kol.  Gerh-u.  Farbstofl-Ges.,  D.  R.-P.  293042, 
293693,  306795,  306132 ;  Badlsche,  D.  R.-P.  291467). 
Those  from  the  naphthols  give  colour  reactions  with 
ferric  chloride  and  couple  with  dlazotlsed  bases. 

»  For  example :  each  of  the  following  adds  (2  mote.) 
coupled  with  dlazotlsed  benzidine  (tetrazodlphenyl) 
gives  worthless  azo-dyes  of  the  shades  Indicated :— • 

(a)  p-Naphthylandnesulphonlc  acids:  5-[y-lacld, 
sparingly  soluble  orange-yellow ;  6-[^-lacld,  Insoluble 
reddish-brown ;  7-[«-  or  F-lacld,  red  changing  to  brown 
by  action  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  ;  8-[a.J  none, 
but  a  yellow  dlazoamlno-  compound ; 

(b)  ^-NaphthyUmlnedlsulphonlo  acids:  8:6- 
ramlno-R-]acld,  red  of  little  thictorial  power;  6:8- 
[v-  or  amhio-G-]  acid,  yellow  and  fugitive. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  ^tnaphthylamlne-3 :  7-dl8al- 
'  phonic  add  gives  a  red  dye,  remarkably  ff^tw  towards 
t  light  and  adds  (Caasella,  D.  R.-P.  46711).  ^^-^g  "^^ 
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show  the  relative  position  of  sahetitaeiite  Id  the 
molecule,  formula  III  is  equivalent : — 

H       H 


HC       C        CH 


HC 


h 


CH        \/\^        \/\/ 


I 


H       H 

I 


II 


in 


To  save  the  labour  of  writins  the  symbol 
each  time  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  orientation 
of  a  substituent,  several  methods  for  distinguish- 
ing the  positions  have  been  devised,  of  which 
tluee  are  shown  in  the  symbols  IV- VI : — 


'  isolated*  but  as,  by  well-known  reactions,  it  is 
I  not  difficult  in  most  cases  to  connect  a  naphthal- 
'  ene  derivative  under  investigation  with  one  of 
I  the  chloronaphthalenes,  this  group  of  substances 
I  serves  as  a  standard  to  which  the  orientation  of 
other  di-  and  tri-  derivatives  is  referred. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  melting- 
points  and  crystalline  appearance  of  the  dichloro- 
and  triohloro-naphthalenes  are  given,  but  as 
these  ma^  not  in  every  case  be  sufficient  for 
characterisation,  the  respective  sulphonic  acids 
(each  of  which  fumisheb  a  chloride  and  amide 
of  definite  melting-point)  can  be  utilised  to 
render  identification  complete. 


V 


r<X> 

4'     4 


^4       «! 


o6 


a.  ^a. 


VI 


Of  these  the  last  (VI),  originally  proposed  by 
Graebe  in  1869,  and  adopted  by  the  Geneva 
Ck>ngress  on  Nomenclature  m  1892  (Chem.  News, 
65,  280),  is  the  only  one  now  in  use. 

With  one  exception  (Wreden,  Ber.  1876,  9, 
950)  all  the  f ormui»  proposed  for  naphthalene  ^ 
show  two  siz-membered  rings  in  the  same  plane,' 
but  di£fer  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
Erlenmeyer-Graebe  symbol.  In  the  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  fourth  valency  of  each  carbon 
atom,  on  which  the  unsaturation  of  the  molecule, 
and  the  properties  distinguiBhing  naphthalene 
compounds  m>m  those  of  benzene  probably 
depend.  These  six-membered  rings  have  been 
termed  benzene  or  benzenoid  rings,  but  under  a 
misapprehension  :  neither  ring  has  the  proper- 
ties of  benzene  until  the  unsaturation  of  the 
other  has  been  destroyed. 

The  determination  of  the  relative  positions 
of  substituents  in  the  molecule  depends,  as  in  the 
case  of  benzene,  on  considerations  arising  out  of 
the  formula  itself.  Provided  the  substituents 
are  all  alike,  the  number  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tri- 
derivatives  of  naphthalene,  deducible  from  the 
Erlenmeyer-Graebe  ^mbol,  is  2,  10,  and  14 
respectively.  Investigation  of  all  the  sub- 
stances described  in  the  literature  as  dichloro- 
and  triohloro-naphthalenes  has  shown  that  the 
number  is  ten  for  the  one  and  fourteen  for  the 
other,*  in  agreement  therefore  with  the  number 
of  isomerides  predicted  from  the  formula 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 
6,  77  ;  1895,  11,  84).  In  no  other  series  of  tri- 
derivatives  have  all  the  possible  isomerides  been 

*  Cf.  Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  1866,  68,  788.  834 ; 
Wichelhaus,  Ber.  1869, 2. 107 j  Wreden  (second  formula). 
I.e.  ;  Claus,  Ber.  1882. 15, 1827  ;  Bamberger,  Annalen, 
1800,  257,  ii ;  Armstrong,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1800,  6, 
102 ;  Thlele,  Annalen,  1800,  806,  138 ;  Knoevenagel, 
ibid,  1000,  311,  104 ;  Hartley,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1005, 
87,  1828;  Baly  and  Tuck.  ibii.  1008,  03,  1005; 
WillstAtter  and  Waser,  Ber.  1011,  44,  3423  ;  WlIlstAtter 
and  Hatt,  Ber.  1012,  45,  1481 ;  Bamberger,  Ber.  1018, 
46,  1800 ;  J.  J.  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  1014,  [vl.]  27, 784  ; 
Weinberg,  Ber.  1021, 54, 2170;  W.H.Bragg,  Phys.  Soc. 
Proc.  1021,  34,  42. 

'  Kanfler  (Annalen,  1007.  851,  154)  has  proposed 
a  formula  with  the  two  rings  in  different  planes. 

'  When  the  substituents  are  not  alike  the  number 
of  isomerides  Ls  greater ;  thus  the  possibility  that  14 
naphtholsulphonic  acids,  42  naphtholdisulphonic  acids, 
and  84  aminonaphtholsulphonic  acids  may  exist  is 
deducible  from  the  naphthalene  symboL 


DichloronaphthalentB, 

Trivial 

ConsU- 

Melting- 

Character  of  crystal- 
Usation  from  aloohd 

name 

totion 

point 

1:2 

S6» 

Prisms. 

— 

1:8 

61* 

Long,  flat  needles. 

P- 

1:4 

67*6' 

Long,  flat  needles. 

T 

1:5 

107* 

Short,  flat  needles. 

II- 

1:6 

48' 

Long,  flat  needles. 
Small  aggregates. 
Rhombohedra. 

1:7 
1:8 

62-5* 
82" 

t-1 

2:8 

110-5* 

Thin,  lustrous  scales. 

*-l 

2:6 

186» 

Long,  flat  needles. 

«-! 

2:7 

114" 

TblnlaminaB. 

Trichloronaphthalenes. 


Trivial 

Consti- 

Melting. 

Character  of  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol 

nftnw 

tution 

point 

[a-] 

1:2:8 

8V 

Groups  of  long  needles. 

1:2:4 

92^ 

Tufts  of  flat  needles. 

._ 

1:2:5 

78-5" 

Short,  flat  needles. 

_- 

1:2:6 

.02-5'' 

Slender  needles. 

—m 

1:2:7 

88"  and  84" 

Microscopic  needles. 

— 

1:2:8 

83-5- 

Long  slender  needles. 

l 

1:3:5 

103" 

Long,  flat  needles. 

1:3:6 

80-5* 

Tufts  of  thin  needles. 

n- 

1:8:7 

118" 

Short,  thin  needles. 

fi- 

1:8:8 

80-5"  and  85" 

Large,  flat  prisms. 
Very  long  needles. 

«- 

1:4:6 

181" 

MandU-l 

1:4:6 

66"  and  56" 

Needles,        becoming 

2:8:5 

100" 

Lo^^lSL  needles. 
Minute  plates. 

"" 

2:8:6 

01" 

Throughout  this  article  the  constitntion  of 
a  substance  is  indicated  by  numerals,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  use  of  a-  and  ^-,  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  1-  and  2-  positions,  is  commonly 
employed,  e.g.  a-naphthol  instead  of  the  less 
famiUar  1-hydroxynaphthalene.  When  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  the  letters  a-,  j9-,  y-  .  .  . 
to  distinguiBh  isomerides  without  reference  to 
constitution,  whether  known  or  unknown,  the 
plan  adopted  by  Ladenburg  (Handworterbuoh, 
art^  Naphtalin)  of  placing  them  in  brackets 
{e,g.  [a-])  has  been  followed. 

SufiSTrruTiON  in  the  Nafhthalsnb  Sebibs. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  laws  of  substitution 
in  the  naphthalene  series,  and  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  or 
explain  them,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article,  but  a  summary  of  what  is  known  or 
surmised  in  connexion  with  the  course  which 
substitution     follows     during     nitration     and 
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Bolphonatioii  may  be  attempted  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  these  prooeesee  in  the  manuf  aotore 
of  naphthalene  derivatiyes  for  use  in  the  colour 
indostzy. 

The  existence  of  two  series  of  mono-  substitn- 
tipn  derivatiyes  in  the  naphthalene  series,  and 
the  fact  that  substitution  tends  to  occur  mainly 
in  the  a-  position  have  long  been  recognised. 
For  example,  by  chlorination,  bromination  or 
nitration,  naphthalene  yields  a-chloro-,  a-bromo- 
or  a-nitro-naphthalene ; 


a 


Br 


NO, 


CO  CO  00 

whilst^  by  nitration,  a-chloronaphthalene  yields 
three,  a-nitronaphthalene  hoo,  naphthalene-a- 
sulphonic  acid  three,  and  naphthalene-j^>sul- 
phonio  acid  three  a-nitro-  derivatives.  Owing 
to  the  veiy  small  proportion  in  which  the  fi 
isomeride  is  formed,  the  presence  of  )3-chloro- 
and  j3-bromo-  naphthalene  in  the  respective 
mono-  substitution  products  escaped  recognition 
until  comparatively  recently,  and  that  of  fi- 
nitro-  in  a-nitro-naphthalene  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute. 

With  sulphuric  acid  as  the  agent  very 
different  results  are  obtained.  Faraiday,  who 
was  the  first  to  study  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  naphthalene,  isolated  the  barium  salts 
of  the  two  monoBulphonio  acids,  known  now  as 
the  a-  and  p-  acids,  and  later  investigations 
have  not  only  confirmed  his  discovery,  but 
shown  that  the  j3-  compound  increases  in 
amount  as  the  temperature  of  sulphonation  is 
raised  until  at  160^  it  constitutes  almost  the  sole 
product.  This  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
p-t  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  diminution 
in  that  of  the  a-  acid,  is  shown  clearly  by  the 
following  numbers,  obtained  with  many  others 
by  Euwes  in  a  quantitative  study  of  the  mole- 
cular reaction  expressed  by  the  equation  : — 

CoHg+H^SO^  ->  CjoH^  SO,H+H,0 

In  his  experiments,  monohydrate  was  the  acid 
used  and  8  hours  the  duration  of  the  heating 
(Rec.  trav.  ohim.  1909,  28,  298) :— 


Per  cent,  in 

r 

Per  cent, 
recovered* 

product  of 

Sulphone 

opadd 

^-acid 

percent. 

80** 

270 

96-4 

3-6 

100'* 

20O 

83-2 

16-8 

— 

129° 

10-0 

44*4 

66-6 

1-0 

138-6« 

8-6 

28-4 

71-6 

•      (?) 

160°  • 

6-4 

18-3 

81-7 

3-2 

According    to    Euwe?,    when    equilibrium    is 
attained,  the  relative  proportion  of  a-  and  p- 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  this  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  naphthalene  recovered  at  the  higher  temperatures 
does  not  harmonise  with  Merz  and  Welth's  results 
<v.  Naphthalene-a-nUphonie  aeid). 

*  At  temperatures  above  160®,  dlsulphonlc  add  was 
formed,  but  the  data  given  do  not  show  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  the  consequent  increase  in  dilution  of 
the  Bulphurio  add  influenced  the  relative  proportion 
of  a-  and  /3-monoBulphonic  adds. 


add  is  fixed  for  any  given  temperature ;  thus 
with  90  p.0.,  96  p.c.,  and  100  p.0.  sulphuric  aoid 
at  129%  the  proportion  of  a-acid  in  tne  product 
was  44*6-44 "4  p.a,  the  reooverbd  naphthalene 
being  32  p.0.,  23  p.c,  and  10  p.0.  respectively. 
That  equilibrium  is  attained  by  the  gradual 
replacement  of  a-acid  by  /3>acid  was  made 
evident  by  shortening  the  duration  of  the 
reaction;  thus,  at  129%  all  other  conditions 
bcdng  unchanged,  the  melt  at  the  end  of  36 
minutes  oontamed  79  p-o.  of  a-acid,  but  at  the 
end  of  6  hours  only  45  p.0. 

V  It  has  l<mg  been  known  that  sulphonation  is 
a  reversible  process,  and,  in  the  naphthalene 
series  that  a-sulphonio  acids  are  hydrolysed  at 
lower  temperatures  than  /3-sulphonic  acids 
under  oonoitions  otherwise  comparable.  To 
Noelting  is  due  the  sugsestion  that  naphthalene, 
re^nerated  by  hyd^ysis  of  its  a-sulphonio 
acid  at  the  high  temperature  is  at  this  high 
temperature  resulphonated,  but  in  the  fi-,  not 
the  a-  position  (Ber.  1875,  8,  1095).  This 
explanation,  which  does  not  account  for  the 
presence  of  ^-acid  in  the  product  formed  even 
at  so  low  a  temperature  as  0°  (c/.  Fiers  and 
Weissenbach,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1920,  3,  314) 
or  for  its  progressive  increase  as  the  temperature 
rises,  seems  to  have  been  accepted  (c/.  Weinbeis, 
Ber.  1887,  20,  3354;  Bender,  Ber.  1889,  22, 
994)  until  Frdmann  published  the  first  detailed 
study  of  an  example  of  sulphonation  (Annalen, 
1893,  275,  192). 

Briefly,  £rdmann*s  results,  which  were 
obtained  with  a-naphthylamine,  showed  that : — 

(i.)  When  heated  with  5  times  its  weight  of 
95-96  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  130%  the  base  was 
rapidly  converted  into  the  4-sulphonic  acid, 
with  a  small  amount  of  the  5-suiphonic  acid 
and  traces  of  the  6-sulphonio  acid  : 

(ii)  The  product  at  the  end  of  20  minutes 
was  soluble  in  water,  but  contained  some 
a-naphthylamine ; 

(liL )  The  amount  of  naphthylamine  increased, 
with  simultaneous  formation  of  the  4 : 7« 
diBulphonic  acid,  as  the  heating  at  130°  was 
prolonged,  the  5-sulphonic  aoid,  and  afterwards 
the  6-sulphonic  acid,  oeooming  the  chief  product : 


NH,  NH,  NH, 

S  8 


uj 


To  explain  these  facts,  Erdmann  modified 
Noelting's  view  by  the  assumption  that  the 
4-,  5-,  and  6-sulphonic  acids  are  produced  simul- 
taneously but  in  widely  differing  amounts. 
The  formation  of  water  by  the  further  sulphona- 
tion of  the  naphthylamine-4-sulphonic  acid 

NHt'Ci  oH,*SO,H + H,S04  -  NH,'CioH5(SO,H), + HgO 

disturbs  the  equilibrium  which  othenrise  would 
be  attained,  and  brings  about  the  hydrolysis 
first  of  the  4-sulphonic  acid,  and  then  of  the 
5-sulphonic  acid.  Thus  he  accounted  for  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  a-naphthylamine ; 
of  the  5-sulphonic  acid ;  and  finally  of  the 
6-sulphonio  acid — ^the  least  easily  hydrolysed 
of  the  three  acids — ^in  the  product. 

In  a  re-investigation  of  the  salphonation  of 
)3-naphthylamine.  Green  and  Vakil  obtained 
results  (Chem.  Soc  Trans.-4biftriM,'^^J^V- 
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Green,  ibid.  1889,  55,  33)  which  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

(L)  When  jS-naphthylamine  was  heated 
with  4  times  its  weight  of  96  p.o.  sulphuric  acid 
at  temperatures  between  40°  and  120%  and  for 
periods  varying  between  5  and  25  hours,  the 
product  in  each  case  contained  the  four  hetero- 
nucleal  sulphonic  acids.  The  table  gives  the 
relative  proportion  of  these  acids  in  four  melts 
selected  from  among  those  examined : — 


«• 

Duration 
in  hours 

8-add 
p.c. 

6-add 
p.c. 

Mixed  6- 

and7- 

adds  p.c. 

40** 

5 

38 

61-6 

0-4 

80° 

5 

44 

65-3 

0-7 

'80^ 

20 

36 

61-6 

2-4 

120° 

5 

26 

66-5 

7-5 

(ii)  With  60  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  the  facility 
with  which  the  isomeric  acids  were  hydrolysed 
could  be  expressed  thus  :  2  :  8>2  :  5>2  :  6  and 
2:7. 

(iii)  The  8-8ulphonic  acid  was  replaced  by 
the  5-sulphonic  acid  in  amounts  varying  from 
about  20  p.c.  with  80  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  80° 
to  about  43  p.c.  with  90  p.c.  acid  at  120°  during 
10  hours,  but  not  the  5-  by  the  8-acid. 

Reviewing  these  results  they  conclude  that 
snlphonation  of  j8-naphthylamine  takes  place 
initially  and  simultaneously  in  the  8-  and  the  5- 
positions,  the  proportion  being  fixed  for  any 
particular  temperature  ;  further,  that  with  rise 
of  temperature  or  by  prolongation  of  the  reaction, 
the  8-sulphonic  acid  is  hydrolysed  regenerating 
j8-naphthylamine,  which  is  resulphonated  fur- 
nishing  a  mixture  of  the  8-  and  5-  sulphonic 
acids  as  before,  and  so  on. 

While  Erdmann*s  view  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  above  and  in 
similar  cases  of  snlphonation,  being  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  introduction  of  a  sul- 
phonic group,  like  that  of  other  sub^ituents, 
takes  place  mainly  in  a-  and  only  U>  a  small 
extent  in  ft-  positions  at  whatever  temperature 
it  may  be  effected — the  subsequent  change  in 
the  proportion  of  the  isomerides  being  due  to 
hydiolysis  mainly  of  a-acid  and  resulphonation 
— it  does  not  furnish  a  general  theory  of  snl- 
phonation. For  example,  it  leaves  unex- 
plained : 

(a)  The  transference  of  the  SO,H  radicle  S 
to  a  )3-po8ition  under  the  influence  of  30-40  p.c. 
anhydi^osulphuric  acid  at  130°-180°  in  such 
oases  as  the  following  :  ^ 

B  8 

^  Until  their  nature  and  the  operative  conditions 
are  better  understood,  changes  of  this  type  can  be 
classified  only  as  intramolecular  or  isomeric.  Apart 
from  the  many  -  cases  of  '  isomeric  change '  among 
sulphonic  acids,  two  others  are  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  merit  reference,  viz.  the  conversion  of  naphthalene- 
a-sulphohydroxamic  acid  CioH^'SO.'NH'OH  into 
naphthalene-^-8alphInic  acid  and  of  dlnaphthalene-a- 
sulphohydroxamic  acid  (CioH7*SO,)iN'OH  Into  the 
/^-compound  by  dilute  alkali  solutions  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  (Angeli.  Angellco  and  ScurtI,  Qazz.  chlm. 
itai.  1908,  83  U.29(l). 
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(&)  The  infrequency  of  snlphonation  in 
contiguous  a^-  or  ^ft-  positions  and  the  fact 
that  sulphonic  acids  m  which  the  SO,H  radicles 
occupy  relatively  the  1  : 4-  or  the  1 :  8-  positions, 
although  obtainable  by  indirect  methods  {v.  p. 
421)  have  never  been  isolated  from  or  detected  in 
a  snlphonation  melt  even  when  on  general  grounds 
their  presence  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Snlphonation  in  contiguous  positions  is 
known  to  occur  only  in  five  cases  and  in  each 
it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  40  p.c.  anhydro-aoid 
at  130°.  Four  of  the  products  are  the  j8- 
naphthylamine-  and  B-naphtholsulphonio  acids 
of  the  orientation  [R  being  NHj  or  OH]  : — 

S 

sAAr 


sl 


sAAr 


in  which  the  contiguity  is  found  in  j9j?-  positions, 
and  the  fifth  is  an  a-naphthasultamtrisulphonio 
acid,  in  which  it  occurs  either  in  a  fifi-  or  in  an 
ap-  position. 

Latca  of  Svhstiiution  in  the  NaphihaUne  Series. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
monosubstitution  occurs  mainly  in  the  a- 
position.  When  a  second  radicle  enters  the 
molecule  it  may  do  so  in  the  same  ring  as  the 
first — ^homonucleally — or  in  the  other  ring — 
hetoronucleally.  Ais  in  the  case  of  benzene,  it 
is  possible  to  indicate  in  general  terms  the 
directing  influence  of  the  radicle  already  present 
in  the  naphthalene  molecule  on  the  position 
teken  up  by  the  entering  substituent,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  laws  of  substitution  deduced 
for  the  two  series,  benzene  and  naphthalene, 
shows  important  differences.  Considered  only 
with  reference  to  the  naphthalene  derivatives 
which  find  a  place  in  this  article  and  to  the 
production  of  disubstitution  derivatives,  the 
following  generalisation  can  be  made  : — 

HomonuclecU  aubstitution  occurs  in  position  4, 
or  in  positions  2  and  4 — 

(L)  When  CI,   OH,   or  NHAc  •  is-  ahready 
present  in  the  a-  position ; 
but  in  position  1,  or  in  positions  1  and  4 — 

(ii.)  When  OH  or  NHAc  is  already  present 
in  the  fi-  position. 

Heteronucleal  substitution  occurs  in  position 
5,  or  in  positions  5  and  8 — 

(L)  When  NO,  or  SOqH  is  already  present 
in  either  the  a-  or  the  B-  position. 

(ii.)  When  CI  or  XH,  is  already  present  in 
the  P-  position. 

The  position  taken  initially  by  the  entering 
substituent  in  the  ring  is  also  the  final  position, 
except  in  the  case  of  snlphonation  in  which,  if 

'  Reference  to  o-naphthylamine  derivatives  will 
show  that  a  summary  of  the  directing  infioenoe  of  the 
NH,  radicle  in  a-oompounds  cannot  easily  be  made. 
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the  conditions  are  £avoarable,  ^-sulphonic  acids 
may  replace  the  a-sulphonio  acids  first  produced 
(p.  p.  413). 

Although  the  orientation  of  trisubstitution 
derivatives  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  sreat 
approach  to  accuracy  from  a  knowledge  ot  the 
constitution  of  the  di-derivative  employed,  yet 
from  the  facts  accumulated  about  nitration  and 
sulphonation,  two  deductions  can  be  drawn : — 

(L)  The  non-existence  in  the  sulphonation 
melt  of  derivatives  in  which  SO,H  groups 
occupy  relatively  the  1 : 2-,*  1:4-,  or  1  : 8- 
positions,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  rare  occur-, 
rence  of  nitro-  compounds  containing  NOg  groups 
relatively  in  the  1 :  2-  or  1  :  4-  positions.  The 
analogy  does  not  extend  to  the  1  :  8-  positions, 
man^  1 :  8-  dinitro-  derivatives  being  known. 

(li.)  The  inhibition  of  1  : 2-diBi3phonation 
and  largely  of  1:2-  dinitration  extends  to  the 
sulphonation  of  nitro-  compounds,  and  to  the 
nitration  of  sulphonic  acids.  No  case  is  known 
in  which  a  NO,  and  a  SO^H  group  occupy 
relatively  the  1  :  2-  or  the  2:1-  positions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these 
restrictions  on  the  orientation  of  nitration  pro- 
ducts, the  constitution  of  the  following  sub- 
stances, said  to  be  the  onlv  dinitration  products 
of  naphthalene-2  :  6-  and  2  :  7-disulphonic  acids, 
and  of  1  :  8-dinitronaphthalene,  may  be  quoted  : 

OgN  NO,         0,N  0,N  NO, 

AA  AAg  AA 

^V\)^        ^W        o.nI^Nno, 

NO, 

Properties  peculiar  to  1 :  3-  and  1 : 8-  Derivatives, 
While  the  properties  of  the  1 : 2-  and  1  : 4- 
derivatives  of  naphthalene  resemble,  in  the 
main,  those  of  the  corresponding  criho-  and 
para-  derivatives  of  benzene,  there  is  no  such 
agreement  between  the  properties  of  1:3- 
derivatives  in  the  two  series.  For  this  reason 
the  use  of  the  prefix  i7teto-  for  naphthalene 
compounds  of  this  orientation  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading. Moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
substitution,  it  is  evident  (r.  supra)  that  the 
6-  and  8-  poUtions,  more  nearly  than  the  3- 
position,  in  naphthalene  have  the  functions  of 
the  meta-  position  in  benzene. 

As  examples  of  properties  peculiar  to  di- 
(and  tri-)  derivatives  of  naphthalene  containing 
the  radicles  OH,  NH,,  or  S0,H  relatively  in  the 
1  : 3  positions,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
conversion  of  a-naphthol-  or  a-naphthylamine- 
3-sulphonic  acid  *  into  1  : 3-diaminonaphthalene 
by  interaction  with  ammonia,  and  into  o-toluic 
acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash. 
NH,  OH 

;^'nh,   ^  NJs  -^     :^'CH, 

Turning  to  1 :  8-  or  peri-  derivatives,  certain 
of  these  fiunish  internal  condensation  products, 
e.g.  naphthalic  anhydride,  recalling  the  be- 
haviour of  some  1 :  2-  or  orOio-  derivatives  under 
similar  conditions.  But,  as  condensation  in 
each  of  these  positions  is  dependent  on  the 
poesibiUty  of  a  5-  or  6-  membered  ring  beiug 

^  Naphthasultamtrisulphoiiic  acid  («.«.)  is  a  possible 
exception. 

'  The  0-napbthol-  and  /3-iiaphthyIamlne-4-Bulphoiilo 
Mlds  yleid  the  tolulc  add  but  not  the  diatoine. 


o: 


A 


iCOOH 


I  formed,  many  of  the  products  arise  from  reactions 
I  applicable  only  to  the  one  aeries  or  the  other, 
but  not  to  both.  For  example,  among  the 
well-known  ortho-  condensation  products,  anhy- 
drides of  the  following  tyx)es  obtained  with  peri- 
derivatives  are  not  represented : 

OSO,  HNSO,  OCO 

AA  AA    .  AA 

.III  111 

vv  vv 

Sultone.  Sultam.  Lactone. 

The  Bisulfhitb  Rba-otion. 

a-Nitronaphthalene,  on  reduction  in  an  acid 
medium,  furnishes  a-naphthvlamine.  Piria 
found  that  when  aqueous  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphite  is  employed  the  products  are  a-naph- 
thvlamine-sulphamic  (thionaphthamic)  and  4- 
sulphonic  acids  (Annalen,  1851,  78,  31).  For 
more  than  forty  years  this  discovery  remained 
an  isoUted  fact,  although  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  reaction  is  considerable,*as  the  conversion 
of  a-naphthylamine  into  the  4-8ulphonic  acid  bv 
the  usual  method  requires  both  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  high  temperature. 

From  the  patents  of  Fischesser  (D.  R.-P. 
76438 ;  79577),  it  is  evident  that  the  method  is 
of  restricted  application,  but  can  be  used  for  the 
simultcmeous  reduction  and  sulphonation  of 
a-nitronaphthalene-3  :  8-di8ulphonic  add,  and  of 
1 :  5-dinitro-  or  (c/.  H6chst,  D.  R.-P.  215338)  of 
1  : 8-dimtro-naphthalene  by  the  aid  of  sodium 
bisulphite  solution.  Further,  a-nitronaphthal- 
ene  with  a  large  excess  of  bisulphite  yields  not 
Piria's  compounds,  but  a-naphthylaraine-2  : 4- 
disulphonic  acid  *  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  92082). 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  nitrogen  atom 
eliminated  from  the  molecule  as  the  result  of 
the  interaction  with  bisulphite,  but  in  the  last 
recorded  application  of  the  process — conversion 
of  1  :  8-dinitronaphthalene-3  :  6-disulphonic  acid 
into  1  -  amino- 8-naphthol-3  :  6-disulphonio  acid 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  113944 ;  c/.  Bucherer,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1904, [ii]  70, 349)— replacement  of  a  NO, 
(or  NH,)  group  by  OH  was  ooscrved,  and  a  new 
field  for  investigation  opened  up. 

Slightly  earlier  in  date  than  this  patent  of 
Bayer  &  Co.,  is  one  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  conversion  of  amino-  into  hydroxy-  deri- 
vatives in  the  naphthalene  series  can  be  achieved 
under  the  influence  of  sodium  bisulphite  solution 
in  open  vessels  at  the  boiling-point  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  109102).*  With  )3-naphthylamine  de- 
rivatives, unless  a  large  excess  of  bisulphite  is 
used  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  134401 ;  c/.  Bucherer 
and  Stohmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1905,  [ii.]  71,  436), 
condensation  to  ySjS'-dinaphthylamine  deri- 
vatives occurs  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  121094). 

The  clue  to  these  results  was  supplied  by 

'  Bucherer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [U.]  60,  50)  makes  the 
interesting  statement  that  occasionally  a  small 
quantity  of  a-napUthol-4-suIphonic  acid  is  formed  in 
this  reaction. 

Two  nitroso-compounds,  a-nitroso-^•naphthoI  and 
/3-nitroeo-a-naphthol,  also  undergo  this  type  of  change 
with  sodium  bisulphite  solution,  furnishing  the  corre- 
sponding amlnonaphtholsulphonlo  acids  (Boniger, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  23). 

^  This  discovery  Is  now  credited  to  Lepetit  {cf, 
FriedMnder,  Ber.  1021,  54,  620),  but  tha  appUcation 
of  the  reaction  to  the  production  of  amino-  and  aryl- 
amino-naphthalene  derivatives  and  its  detailed  study, 
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Bocheier's  ducoreiy  tiiat  in  this  leactiofn  a 
hij^v  soluble  intormediate  compofnnd  is  f omied, 
wmch,  althoi^  stable  towards  acids,  is  decom- 
posed by  alkatts  with  the  prodnctioii  of  ammonia 
and  the  naphthoic  Thismtennediatecomponnd 
was  oonsioered  to  be  an  ester,  identified  as  a-  or 
B-naphthyl  snlphite  Ci^.-Q-QO^a,  (Badische, 
V.  B.-P.  126136)  as  it  does  not  couple  with 
diazotised  bases,  can  be  obtained  from  Uie  corre- 
sponding naphthol  by  interaction  with  bisulphite 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  116335),  and  regenerates  the 
naphthylamine  by  interaction  with  ammonia, 
the  yield  of  j9-naphthylamine  from  )3-naphthol 
bdng  almost  quantitative  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
117471 ;  Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  1904,  [ii]  69, 
88).  By  the  use  of  methylamine,  aniline  or 
their  homologuee  in  place  of  ammonia,  alkylated 
a-  and  p-  naphthylamtnes  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
121683)  and  aiylated  ^  naphthylamines  (Bad- 
ische, D.  R.-P.  122570)  can  be  obtained.* 

In  the  patent  literature  and  in  the  papm 
published  by  Bucherer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  19C4,  [ii] 
69,  47  ;  70,  345 ;  1905,  [iL]  71,  433),  the  foUow- 
ing  convenient  expression  for  the  bisulphite 
reaction  is  given,  which  shows  clearly  the 
reversible  nature  cd  the  change : — 

+Uralphlte  +aIkaU 

RNgi  a  ">  RO-SO,H  <-        '>  ROH 


its  technical  importance  bdng  therafore  evident. 
But  it  is  subject  to  restrictions ;  for  example,  it 
does  not  succeed  with  a-  derivatives  in  which 
a  substitnent  is  present  in  the  2-  or  3-  pofdtion, 
or  with  fi-  derivatives  in  which  a  substituent  is 
present  m  the  4-  position,  such  as  the  adds : 


NH, 

AAg 


V' 


V 


NH, 


s 


^although  it  takes  place  easily  with  acids  in  which 
these  respective  positions  are  not  occupied : 

S 


8NH, 

A  " 


n 


Si 


AAnh.      AAnh. 


;8 


+irHBiEs 


+bl8a]phlte 


R  being  a  naphthyl  radicle  and  RiR*  hydrogen, 
alkyl,  or  (for  P-  compounds  only)  aryl  radiolaB. 

In  practice,  if  a  nydroxy-  compound  is  to  be 
prepared,  the  corresponding  amino-  derivative 
IS  digested  with  excess  of  40  p.c.  sodium  bisul- 
phite solution  usually  at  80^^90''  until  a  test 
shows  the  reaction  to  be  complete,  the  product 
boiled  with  caustic  alkali  solution  to  expel 
ammonia,  and  then  addified  to  remove  sul- 
phurous add.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse 
process  is  to  be  followed,  then  the  hydroxy- 
compound  is  digested  with  excess  of  20-40  p.c. 
ammonium  sulphite  solution  and  20  p.c.  am- 
monia in  an  autoclave  provided  with  a  stirrer  at 
100^-1 50**  until  conversion  is  complete,  and  the 
product  afterwards  acidified. 

With  the  exception  of  derivatives  of  m-dihy- 
droxy-  and  m-diamino-benzene  the  bisulphite 
reaction  is  confined  to  the  naphthalene  series, 
and  is  dependent  on  the  use  of  a  large  excess 
(3>5  mols.)  of  the  reagent.  It  is  appUcable  to 
diaminonaphthalene,  aminonaphthol  and  dihy- 
droxynaphthalene  derivatives  as  well  as  to  the 
naphthylamines  and  naphtbols, 


I        Bucherer's  view  of  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
mediate product  throws  no  light  on  the  cause  of 
these  restrictions.    If,  however,  it  be  assumed 
j  that  the  reaction  proceeds  not  by  the  formation 
I  of  a  sulphite  ester  crom  the  stable  naphthol  (enol) 
I  but  of  an  additive  bisulphite  product  from  the 
tautomeric  ketodihydronaphthalene  (ketone) 

HO   SO,Na 


OH  O 

c6-o^-cO 

H  H 


CH, 
CH 


the  marked  reactivity  towards  primary  amines 

wiU  accord  with  expectation  and  the  restrictions 

admit   of  explanation    on  steric  grounds   (</. 

Voroshcov,  Chem.  Soc  Abstr.  1916,  110,  i,  293  ; 

Chem.  Zentr.  1916,  II,  256  ;  Friedlander,  Chem 
I  Zeit.  1916,  40,  919  ;  Ber.  1921,  54,  620  ;  Konig 

and  Haller,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1920,  [ii]  101,  43). 
I        Manv  interesting  applications  of  the  reaction 
I  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature,  from  which 
'  two  may  be  taken  by  way  of  illiytration  : 

( a)  1 :8-Diaminonaphthalene-4-8ulphonic  acid 
I  will  furnish  either  the  4-  or  the  5-sulphonic  acid 
I  of  l-amino-8-naphtho]  according  as  the  process 
!  is  conducted  in  the  presence  or  a&noe  of  acetone 

(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  120016)  :— 


HO  NH, 


H,NNH, 

A/ 


H,N  OH 


NH, 

NH, 

OH 

CO 

^ 

vv 

Z 

AA 

W 

H,N 

HO 

HO 

^  This  process  differs  essentially  from  that  in 
which  the  exchange  of  KH*  for  OH  is  effected  at  high 
temperatures  under  the  Influence  of  water  or  mineral 
acids  (cT  however,  Franzen  and  Kempf ,  Ber.  1917,  60, 
101).  The  end  products  of  the  two  reactions  are 
usually  the  same,  but  differences  between  them  are 
not  unknown,  e.g.  a-naphthylaroine-4-8tiIphonlc  acid 
Is  converted  almost  quantitatively  by  the  bisulphite 
method  into  a-naphthol-4-6ulphomc  add,  but  by  the 
acid  method  into  a-naphthol. 

*  yf\th  phenyUurdradne.  the  reaction  proceeds 
differently  leading  to  the  formation  of  1 : 2-pheno- 
carbazole-N-sulphonlc  adds  as  chief  products  (Bucherer 
and  Seyde,  J.  pr.  Chem,  1908,  [ii.]  77,  403 :  D.  R.-P. 
208690). 


00  -  CO  -  CO 

S  8  8 

I  (6)  Two  formulse  are  possible  for  the  amino- 
I  naphtholsulphonio  acid,  and  two  for  the  dihy- 
I  droxynaphthalenesulphonio  acid  obtained  re- 
I  spectively  by  fusing  ^-naphthylamine-  and 
,  /3-naphthol-6 : 8-disulphonic  acids  with  caustic 
potash.  That  these  acids  have  the  formulse  1 
and  II,  and  not  the  alternative  formulss 

HO 

1  Nigrotlc  add  U 

established  by  the  fact  thatQ^  ^ButId^  be 


HO 

AA 


8 


NH, 


HO 
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formed  from  nigrotio  acid  by  digestion  with  { 
ammonium  solpmte  and  vitli  eodinm  bisulphite  | 
solutions  respectively.  Carbon  dioxide  is  elimin- 
ated in  both  cases,  and  formula  I  follows  from 
what  is  known  of  the  restrictive  effect  exercised 
by  the  SO,H  group  on  the  reactivity  of  the  OH 
radicle  to  which  it  stands  relatively  in  the  3- 
position  in  the  same  nucleus  (Bucherer  and 
Seyde»  J.  pr.  Chem.  1907,  [ii]  75,  254). 

DlAZO-  AND  AZO-  COMFOUimS. 

Without  exception,  diazotised  bases  couple 
homonucleally  with  naphthols,  naphthylamines, 
aminonaphthols  or  their  sulphonic  acids.  ^ 
Stated  m  general  terms,  a-hydroxy-  and 
a-amino-naphthalene  derivatives  couple  in  the 
4-  or  para-  position  (I),  as  is  the  case  with  benzene 
derivatives,  but  when  this  position  is  occupied 
by  a  radicle  other  than  hydrogen,  also  couple 
readily  in  the  2-  or  orUio-  position  (II)  relatively 
to  the  OH  or  NH,  group.  In  the  ^-series  of 
compounds,  there  being  no  para-  position  avail- 
able, coupling  invariably  takes  place  in  the 
oriho-  position  relatively  to  the  OH  or  NH^ 
group,  but  with  this  limitation  that  the  entering 
diazo-  group  assumes  the  1-  position  (III)  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  3-  position,  although  both  the 
1 : 2-  and  the  3:2-  positions  are  contiguous  and 
to  that  extent  comparable  with  the  ortho- 
position  in  the  benzene  molecule.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  3-  position,  in  comparison 

^  The  foUowing  trivial  names  are  given  to  Bulphonic 
adds  employed  in  the  manufacture  ofaio-dyea  : — 
NapMhyiamifuttdpkoHie  aeidt  [NH,  :  SO.H]     ' 
[  1 :  41  Naphthlonlc  [2 :  61  Br6nner 

[1 : 6]  Laurent  [2  :  7]  F-acid 

[1 : 8]  8  or  SchdUkopf      [2  : 8]  Badische 
NaphOylaminedituij^onic   aeidt   [NH.    :    SO.H : 
80,H)  • 


[1 : 8 :  81  «-d]siilpho. 
[1:4:8]  Disulpbo.  S 


Amino-R 
Disulpho.  F 
Disulpho.  G 
Amino-0 


NajOithoUulphonie  aeidt  [OH :  BOjH] 
[1 :  41  Nevile  A  Winther  [2 :  61  Sch&ffer 
[1 : 5]  L-add  [2 : 7]  F-acld 

[1 : 8]  8-add  [2  :  8]  Grocelc-acid 

NaphtAtMituljaumie  addt  fOH  :  SO^H  :  SO.H] 
[1:8:8]  Disulpho.  B       [2:3:  61^-acld 
[1:4: 8]  Disulpho.  S       [2:3:71  F-acid 
[2 :  4 :  81  C-acId 
[2:6:8]  O-add 
AmintmaphthoUulpkoHie  aeidt  [NHt :  OH :  SO.H] 
[1:5:7  M-acid  [2:3:6jBradd 

[1:7:8  B-add  2:6:7]  J-acid 

[1:8:  4  S-add  2 :  7 :  81  F-add 

[1:8:6  H-monosulpho.  2:8:  6]  Q-add 
[2:8:  ffv-add 
Atnitumaphtholdisulphmie  aeidt  [NH.  :  OH  :  SO.H  : 
80,H1 

[1:8:2:4]  S-add  [1:8:4:  6]  E-add 

[1 : 8 :  (2) :  ?]^L-add         [1 :  8 :  (5) :  ?J  D-add 
[1 :  8  ?  8 :  6]  B-add     . 
[1:8:8:6]  H-acid  [2:8:8:6]  2R-acid 

nap/UAalenettUphonie  aeidt   [OH  :  OH  : 


BO,H] 

[1:6:2]  O-add 


[2 :  8  :  61  B-i 
[2:7:8]  F-i 


add 
add 


:  8]  G-add 

:  8]  «-add 

1:8:  4]  S-add 

aphUutUMdiaulphonic  aeidt  [OH  :  OH  : 
SO,H  :^SO,fi] 


with  the  1-  position,  is  passive  in  this  typo  of 
chemical  chMige : 

OH  OH  N^ 

AA  AA>N^        AAoH 

Vy       vv  W 

I  n  ui 

To  this  generalisation  there  are  exceptions 
among  amino-  and  hydroxy-naphthalenesulph- 
onio  acids  of  certain  configurations,  of  which 
two  may  be  noted : 

(i)  a-Naphth^amine-  or  a-naphthol-sulph- 
onio  acids  of  the  f  ormulis : 


NH,(ofOH) 

AA 

I  I  Is 


NH,  (or  OH) 

AA 
I  I  I 
VV 

s 


1 :  3  :  6 :  7 
1:5:8:7 
1:7:3:6 
1:8:2:4 
1:8:3:5 


IB-acids 


TeUow  add  (GelbsAure) 
Bed  add  (Bots&ure) 
A-add 

S-add    ri:8:?:?)I:,G-.and 
E-add  [2:8:6:8]  B-acid 
1:8:8:6  Chromotrope  add 
DiJ^roxifnaphUuUtnecanxKeylie    aeidt    [OH  :  OH  : 
CO.H] 

[1:7:  6]  S-add  [2:6:8]  L-add 

Carbodikudroxmtapht^alenetulphonie  aeid  [OH  :  OH  : 
COgH :  SOgH-l :  7  :  6 :  3]  NigroUc  add. 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


couple  in  the  2-  position,  although  in  none  of 
them  is  the  4-  position  occupied  (Gattermann  and 
Sohulze,  Ber.  1897,  30«  50).  This  rule,  however, 
is  not  always  followed  when  the  diazoUsed  base 
contains  a^  negative  substituent  in  the  wiho-  or 
para-  position.  Thus,  diasotised  p-nitraniline 
couples  with  a-naphthylamine-3-suiphonio  acid 
in  the  2-  position  and  with  a-naphthol-5-sul- 
phonic  acid  in  the  4-  position,  but  with  a-naph- 
thylamine-5-  and  a-naphthol-3-sulphonio  acids 
inboth  the  2-  and  the  4-  positions  (Gattermann 
and  Liebermann,  Annalen,  1912,  393,  200). 

(IL)  /3-Naphthylamine-8-sulphonic  acid  and 
its  dorivatives,  like  the  1-  sulphonic  acids,  furnish 
diazoamino-  compounds  instead  of  azo-  deriva- 
tives: 

S  8 

aAnh-n,r        aa^h-n,r 
vv  vv 

other  cases  of  deviation  from  the  general  rule 
will  be  found  among  sulphonic  acids  of  the 
diaminonaphthalenes,  aminonaphthols,  and  di- 
hydroxynaphthalenes. 

Coupled  in  the  ortho-  position,  naphthyl- 
amines, naphthols  and  their  sulphonic  acids 
furnish  valuable  dyestuffs  which  are  fast  to  soap, 
but  in  the  para-  position,  peculiar  to  a-  com- 
pounds, they  give  products  which  are  almost 
useless  as  dyes,  changing  colour  as  they  do  when 
brought  in  contact  with  acids  and  alkalis.  But 
while,  in  the  ortho-  amino-azo-dyes,  the  amino- 
group  cannot  be  diazotised,  the  parti-  amino-azo- 
dyes  are  themselves  readily  diazotisable  and 
find  extensive  use  in  the  production  of  dyestuffs 
containing  an  additional  azo-  group.  a-Naph> 
thylamine  and  certain  of  its  sulphonic  acids, 
particularly  the  6-  and  7-sulphonio  acids,  are 
hirgely  used  as  middle  components,  but  the 
p'  derivatives  only  as  end  components  in  azo- 
dyestuff  manufacture. 

The  position  of  the  azo-  sroup  in  azo-  dyes 

can   b^  determined  either   by  reduction,   e,g. 

with  stannous  chloride  (Witt,  Ber.   1888,  21, 

I  3471),  or  with  sodium  hypo-  ('  hydro-  *)  sulphite 

'  (Grandmougin,  Ber.  1906,  39,  2494,  3561,  3929), 

whereby  the  base  used  for  diazotisation  and 

an  amino-  derivative  of  the  second  component 

are  obtained;    or  by  fission  with  cold  fuming 

nitric  acid  (Schmidt,  Ber.  1905,  38,  3202 ;    cf. 

I  Meldola  and  Hanes,  Chem.3c^jvjirans.   1894, 

2.B 
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d5,  841),  whereby  the  diazo-  oompound  used 
and  a  nitro-derivative  of  the  second  component 
are  formed.  The  former  of  these  processes 
has  found  some  application  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  aminonaphthalene  derivatives  (v.  Di- 
amincmaphthalene'  and  aminanaphihol'Sftlphanic 
acids). 

Dlaio-Olldes. — ^The  formation  of  diazo-  com- 
pounds hv  interaction  of  naphthylamine-  or 
aminonaphthol-sulphonic  acids  with  nitrons  acid 
proceeds  normally  except  with  : — 

(a)  Naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  contain- 
ing one  SO,H  group  in  the  ortho-  (1-  or  2-) 
position  relatively  to  the  amino-  radicle ; 

(6)  1:2-  and  2 : 1-aminonaphtholbuIphonic 
acids  or  their  derivatives.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  first  exception,  it  i<i 
found  that  when  warmed  with  solutions  of 
alkaU  carbonates  or  acetates,  to  remove  free 
mineral  acid,  diazotised  a-  or  /3-naphthylamine- 
orfAo-sulphonic  acids  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  146900 ; 
Eng.  P.  0615  of  1902 ;  D.  R..P.  166440 ;  167325 ; 
Eng.  P.  27372  of  1903 ;  D.  R.-P.  160536, 162009 ; 
Eng.  P.  4997 ;  21638  of  1904;  Hochst, D.  P.  Annu 
F.  16863 ;  Eng.  P.  23998  of  1902),  alsa diazotised 
1-chloro-^naphthylaminesulphonio  acids  (Ba- 
dische, D.  R.-P.  145906  ;  148882),  and  2  :  4.di. 
chloro-a-naphthylaminesulphonic  acid  (Badi- 
sche, D  R..P.  163298;  Eng.  P.  16995  of  1903). 
furnish  anhvdrides  {diazo-oxidea)  of  hydroxydi- 
azonaphthaJenesttlphonio  adds,  t.g.  for  /?•  com- 
pounds: 

s  o ^        a 


iNH, 


V 
s 


l>-4 


s 


NH. 


With  regard  to  the  second  exception,  it  is 
known  that  in  the  presence  of  free  mmeral  acid, 
1 : 2-  and  2  :  l-aminonaphtholsulphonic  acids 
are  not  diazotised  by  nitrous  acid  (Witt,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  3476),  but  oxidised  to  [j$-]naphtha. 
quinonesulphonio  acids  (Boniger,  Ber.  1894,  27, 
24;  c/.  Badische,  I).  R..P  153298;  Eng.  P. 
16995  of  1903).  When  diazotisation  is  carried 
out  in  the  absence  of  acids  other  than  acetic, 
oxalic,  or  tartaric  (the  nitrous  acid  required 
arising  from  the  interaction  of  the  dissolved 
aminonaphthol  hydrochloride  or  -sulphonio  acid 
with  nitrite)  and  with  ordinary  dilution,  diazo- 
oxides  are  formed  (Weiler-ter-Meer,  D.  R.-P. 
156083).'    The  yield,  however,  is  not  good,  but 

^  As  another  illustration  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  contiguous  homonucleal  afi-  and  /3^- 
poBitions  (cT.  p.  417),  it  may  be  noted  that  tJie  diazotisa- 
tion of  2-anuno-8-naphthol-d-8ulphonic  add  presents 
no  difficulty,  the  normal  type  of  dlazo-  oompound 
beins  formed  (Hdchst,  D.  B.-P.  53076:  Eng.  P.  15170 
of  18130 ;  Cassella,  B.  R.-P.  100982 ;  Eng.  P.  28107  of 
1897). 

*  This  difficulty  has  also  been  overcome  without 
the  formation  of  dlasso-oxldes : — 

(I.)  by  eeterlfylng  the  hydrozyl  radicle  by  means 
either  of  acetic  anhydride  (GesellBCh.  D.  R.-P.  181714  ; 
Eng.  P.  82  of  1905),  or  of  toluene-p-sulphonyl  chloride 
(Aktiengea.,  D.  R.-P.  193090;  196923),  diasotisaUon 
then  proceeding  normally ; 

(ii.)  by  using  a  suspension  of  the  aminonaphthol- 
sulphonic  acid  in  about  4  times  its  weight  of  20  p.c. 
acetic  acid,  the  suspended  acid  passing  into  solution  as 
diazotisation  proceeds  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  188645; 
190693) ; 

(iii.)  in  the  case  of  di-  and  tri-sulphonlc  acids,  by 
carrying  out  the  diazotisation  in  highly  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  solution  (OS  mol.)  at  0**-5^  (KaUe,  D.  R.-P. 
184477). 


becomes  almost  quantitative  in  the  presence  of 
cupric  or  ferric  salts  (Geigy,  D.  R..P.  171024 ; 
Eng.  P.  10236  of  1904;  D.  R.-P.  172446),  zinc 
salt9  (KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  175693  ;  195228 ;  Eng.  P. 
23034  of  1906),  nickel  salts  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P. 
178621),  manganese,  cobalt  or  magnesium  salts 
(KaUe,  D.  R-P.  196322),  or  mercuric  salts 
(KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  178936).  But  as  these  salts  are 
found  to  npoil  the  brightness  and  solnbiUty  of 
the  derived  azo-  dyes,  they  may  with  advantage 
be  replaced  by  salts  of  the  alkaU  or  alkaline 
earth  metals  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  189179;  Eng. 
P.  10323  of  1906). 

The  diazo-  oxides  form  non-explosive,  yellow, 
crystaUine  powders  (Cieigy,  D.  R.-P.  171024; 
Eng.  P.  10235  of  1904) ;  they  can  be  chlorinated 
f KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  246573 ;  246574  ;  Eng.  P.  20072  ; 
20073  of  1911);  brominated  (Sandoz,  D.  R.-P. 
236666;  Eng.  P.  3608  of  1911);  nitrated  by 
nitrosulphuric  add  without  decomposition 
(Geigy,  D.  R.-P.  164665;  Eng.  P.  15418  of 
1904;  Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  176619;  Bindsck, 
D.  R.-P.  206698) ;  and  sulphonated  by  anhydro- 
siUphurio  acid  (KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  176618 ;  176620). 
Probably  as  the  result  of  their  structure,  their 
capacity  for  coupling 

NH,  N:N-,  N,R 


vv 
s 


s 


(RH  being  the  amine  or  phenol  with  which 
coupling  has  taken  place)  is  not  pronounced, 
except  tot  resorcinol  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  148881 ) ; 
the  derived  hydroxyazo-  dyes  give  fast  bluish- 
black  shades  on  chromed  wool  (v.  p.  488). 

Tetbahydboitaphthalbnb  Dxbivativbs. 

On  reduction  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution 
with  sodium,  the  naphthylamines  and  naphthols 
are  converted  into  tetrahydro-  derivatives,  of 
which  two  types  exist : — 

(1)  Those  termed  alicydic  (or  oc-)  deriva^ 
tives,  in  which  both  the  substituent  and  the  four 
added  hydrogen  atoms  are  in  the  same  ring. 

(2)  Those  termed  aromalic  (or  or.-)  deriva- 
tives, in  which  the  substituent  is  in  one  and  the 
four  added  hydrogen  atoms  are  in  the  other  ring. 

With  a-naphthylamine  and  a-naphthol,  '  aro- 
matic' derivatives  are  exclusively  formed, 
but  with  )3-naphthylamine  and  j3-naphthol  both 
tjHpes  are  obtained,  the  *  aUcycUc  ^  compound 
forming  about  95  p.c.  of  the  product : 
H,  H, 


AA 


|HNH, 


h.AAnh^ 

H. 

(ar.-derivaUve.) 


(ae.-derivative.) 
The  specific  properties  which  distinguish 
corresponding  derivatives  of  naphthalene  and 
benzene  are  suppressed  in  the  tetrahydronaph- 
thalentf  derivatives,  and,  in  connexion  with  the 
naphthalene  theory,  it  may  be  noted  that  *  aU- 
cyoUo  '  compounds  display  the  characters  of  the. 
secondary  amines  and  alcohols  of  the  aliphatic 
series,  whereas  *  aromatic '  compounds  show  a 
dose  analogy  in  properties  with  the  o-xyUdines 
and  o-xylenols  of  the  benzene  series  (Bam- 
berger, Annalen,  18f%itg§a,b^>^?9iL^fWl«i 
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acoount  of  tetrahydronaphthalene  and  its  deri- 
vatives the  article  Tstbaun  should  be  consulted. 

L  Chlobo-Dbrivativbs. 

Introductory, — Naphthalene  derivatives,  in 
which  chlorine  is  associated  with  the  carbon 
atoms  of  the  nucleus,  are  of  two  kinds  :  additive 
compounds,  e.g.  naphthalene  dichloride  and 
tetrachloride,  and  those  in  which  substitution  of 
chlorine  for  hydrogen  has  taken  place,  viz,  the 
chloronaphthalenes. 

The  formation  of  chloronaphthalenes  can  be 
achieved  by  the  following  methods  : 

(1)  From  naphthalene  or  chloronaphthal- 
enes by  chlorination  {cf,  Faust  and  Saame, 
Annalen,  1871,  160,  65 ;  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  1878, 
11,  735;  Widman,  Ber.  1882,  15,  2160;  Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1890,  6, 
85  ;  Badisohe,  D.  R.-P.  234912). 

(2)  From  aminonaphthalenes  by  diazotisa- 
tion  and  the  Sandmeyer  reaction  (cf,  Fried- 
l&nder  and  Szymanski,  Ber.  1892,  25,  2081 ; 
Chattaway  and  Lewis,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1894, 
65,  877). 

(3)  From  nitro-,  amino-,  or  hydroxy-naph- 
thalenesulphonic  acids  by  conversion  into  ohloro- 
naphthalenesulphonio  acids  and  subsequent 
hydrolysis  (c/.  Cleve,  Ber.  1892,  25,  2487). 

(4)  From  naphthalenesulphonyl,  or  chloro- 
naphthalenesulphonvl  chlorides,  by  heating 
them  either  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (cf, 
Carius,  Annalen,  1860,  114,  145;  Armstrong, 
Ber.  1882,  15,  205),  or  alone  {cf.  Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Chem.  Soo.  Proc.  1895,  11,  80,  83; 
1897,  13,  152). 

(5)  From  nitronaphthalene  (de  Eoninck  and 
Marquart,  Ber.  1872,  5,  11),  and  from  nitro- 
naphthalenesulphonyl  chlorides  (Erdmann  and 
Suvem,  Anniden,  1893, 275, 232, 252)  by  distilla- 
tion with  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  complete 
series  of  mono-,  di-  and  tri-chloronaphthalenes 
and  to  their  use  as  reference  compounds  (p.  41 2). 
With  the  exception  of  a-chloronaphthalene  and 
1  : 4-dichloronaphthalene  which  are  cheaply 
produced,  these  substances  are  valueless  for 
technical  purposes. 

As  sources  of  naphthol  or  naphthylamine  de- 
rivatives certain  of  the  a-chloronaphthalene- 
sulphonic  acids,  viz.  the  4-  and  5-  mono-,  the 
4 :  7-di-  and  the  2:4: 7-tri-  sulphonic  acids 
(the  last  most  readily)  or  4-chloro-  a-nitronaph- 
thalene  can  be  used,  as  in  them  the  halogen  can 
be  exchanged  for  OH  or  NH,  by  dicestion  with 
caustic  alkali  or  ammonia  respectively. 

CI  a-Chloronaphthalene  is  obtained  when 
chlorine  is  passed  into  boiling  naphthalene 
in  the  presence  of  ferric  chloride  (Oehler, 
D.  P.  Anm.  O.  1921)  until  the  calculated 
increase  in  weight  has  been  attained ;  or  when 
naphthalene  dichloride  is  decomposed  by  heat 
or  by  alcoholic  potash  (Faust  and  Saame, 
Annalen,  1871,  160,  08;  Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6,  86);  or, 
free  from  other  chloro-derivatives,  when  diazo- 
tised  a-naphthylamine  hydrochloride  is  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (Gasiorowski  and  Wayss, 
Ber.  1885, 18, 1940),  or  cuprous  chloride  solution. 
It  boils  at  263%  and  has  sp.gr.  1*2025  at  15^ 

Beactions. — On  sulphonation,  it  yields  a- 
chloronajphthalene'^-,  5-,  6-,  and  l-monoaulphoTUc 


CO 


,  acids,  the  4 :  7-  and  a  second  disvlphonic  acid, 
I  and  the  2:4: 1'triatUphonic  acid.  Digestion 
with  20  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  300%  or 
better  with  30  p.c.  methyl  alcoholic  potash  at 
210°,  converts  it  into  a-naj^UhoL  Nitration 
furnishes  mainly  ^-chhro-a-nitronaphthalener- 

Dlehloronaphthalenes.  A  mixture  of  1:4- 
and  1 :  5-diohloronaphthalenes  is  obtained  when 
naphthalene,  with  a  carrier  (ferric  chloride, 
iodine,  &o.),  is  chlorinated  in  oarbon  tetra- 
chloride solution  at  —10°  to«0°^;  the  product 
contains  small  amounts  of  the  1 : 2-  and  1  :  7- 
derivatives,  which  can  be  removed  as  sulphonio 
acids  by  stirring  with  sulphuric  acid  for  20  hours 
in  the  cold  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  234912).  The 
mixture  of  the  1  : 4-  and  1 : 5-  isomerides  can 
also  be  separated  by  sulphonation  with  mono- 
hydrate  (12  pts.)  in  the  cold,  as  of  the  two 
products,  sodium  1 : 4-dichloronaphthalene-6- 
sulphonate  is  much  less  soluble  in  brine  than 
1 : 5-dichloronaphthalene-3-sulphonate  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  229912). 

1 :4-Didhloronaphthalene,  in  70  p.o. 
yield  and  almost  pure,  is  formed  by  heating 
naphthalene  (6  pts.)  with  thionyl  chloride  (13 
pts.)  during  8-10  hours  at  140M60°  (Hochst, 
D.  R..P.  286489;  Meyer,  Monatsh.  1915,  36, 
728).  On  nitration  it  yields  5  :  S-dichloro-a- 
mtronaphUuUeTie  (Widman,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1877, 
[ii]  28,  509). 

PerchhronaphiJuUene  Cj^^Cls  is  formed  by 
exhaustive  chlorination  of  naphthalene,  finally 
in  the  presence  of  antimony  trichloride  (Berthe- 
'lot  and  Jungfleisch,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1868,  [ii.] 
9,  446).  It  crystallises  in  long  needles,  m.p. 
203°,  is  moderately  soluble  in  benzene  or  light 
petroleum,  and  when  heated  with  70  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  50°  is  converted  into  a  red 
dyestuff  of  unknown  composition  (Badische, 
D.  R..P.  66611). 

Naphttialene  tetraehloride  CioHgCl4  is  formed 
together  with  oily  impurities  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  employed,  varying  quanti- 
ties of  naphthalene  dichloride,  a-chloronaph- 
thalene tetrachloride  and  a  dichloronaphthalene 
tetrachloride,  by  the  action  either  of  chlorine 
(Faust  and  Saame,  Annalen,  1871,  160,  67)  or 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(£.  FiBcher,  Ber.  1878,  11,  735)  on  naphthalene. 
According  to  Leeds  and  Everhart  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soo.  1880,  2,  208),  the  best  yield  (45  p.c.) 
is  obtained  by  leaving  naphthalene  in  thin 
layers  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  until  ab- 
sorption is  complete.  Extraction  of  the  product 
with  light  petroleum,  to  remove  dichloride,  and 
with  alcohol,  leaves  the  tetrachloride  in  a  pure 
state.  It  crystalUses  from  chloroform  in  large 
rhombohedra,  m.p.  182°. 

Reactiona.— On  oxidation  at  100°  with  8*7 
times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*45),  it 

S'dlds  2  : 3-dichloro-[a-]  naphthoquinone  (Helbig, 
9r.  1895,  28,  505),  or,  boiled  with  ten  times  its 
weight,  phihalic  acid  (Fischer,  l.c.) ;  but  with 
chromic  acid  at  90°  it  gives  3 :  i-dichloro-a- 
naphthol  (Helbig,  2.c.).  Nitration  with  fuming 
acid  (8p.gr.  1*5)  converts  it  into  a  resinous 
nitronaphthalene  tetrachloride,  from  which  5  :  8- 
dichloro-a-nitronaphthaiene  is  readily  obtained 
(Matter,  D.R.-P.  317756).  Nitronaphthalene 
dichloride,  formed  by  nitration  of  naphthalene 
dichloride,  furmshes  ^-chloro-a-mtronaphthalene 
(Matter,  /.c).  Digitized  by  KJkJ%JWlK^ 
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CHLORONAPHTHALENES. 


a-GHLORONAPHTHALENBSirLFHONIC  AdDS. 

Introductory. — a-ChloronaphthAlenesulphonio 
acids  can  be  obtained  by  three  methods : 

(1)  From  the  corresponding  a-naphthylam- 
inesulphonic  acids  {q.v.)  by  mazotisation  and 
interaction  with  cuprous  chloride  solution.  This 
a£fords  the  easiest  way  of  making  the  chloronaph- 
thalenesulphonic  acids  described  in  this  section, 
which  comprise  only  such  products  as  are  obtain- 
able by  one  or  both  of  the  following  processes. 

(2)  From  a-cMoronaphthalene  by  sulphona- 
tion,  the  products  with  sulphuric  acid  being 
successively  the  4-,  the  5-,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
6-  and  7-monosulphonic  acids  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  gradually  to  160'*-170%  and  the 
4  :  7-  (possibly  also  the  2  :  7-)  disulphonio  acid 
at  180M90°. 

(3)  From  sodium  naphthalene- a-  or  p-axd- 
phonate  by  chlorination. 

When  prepared  by  the  last  two  methods, 
these  acids  can^be  uoed  for  the  production  of 
a-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids,  but  the  process 
has  no  technical  importance. 

(i)  a-C)iloroiiaphtiialene-4-8ulphoiile  acid  is 
the  chief  product  when  a-chloronaphthalene  is 
sulphonated  with  chlorosulphonio  acid  in  the 
cold  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc. 
1890,  6,  86). 

JdefUifiiMtion,---ThebariumBalt,B&At-\-2Ufi, 
forms  sparingly  soluble  hexagonal  plates,  and 
the  potaasium  salt,  KA,  rhombic  pnsms.  The 
chloride,  triclinic  prisms,  m.p.  95°  {amide,  m.p. 
187'* ;  c/.  Cleve,  Ber.  1887,  20,  73)  is  convertible 
into  1 : 4-dichloronaphthalene. 

Beaetions. — ^Digestion  with  25  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  220°  converts  it  into  a-naphthol- 
^-sulpJumic  acid,  and  with  25  p.c.  ammonia 
solution  at  200°  into  a-naphthylaminc-4'Sulphonic 
acid. 

(ii.)  a-ChloroiiaphthAlene-5-siilphoiiie  acid, 
formed  in  small  quantity  when  a-chloronaphthal- 
ene is  sulphonated  with  chlorosulphonic  acid 
in  the  cold,  becomes  the  chief  product  when  the 
sulphonation  mixture  is  heated  at  150°  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6, 
87).  It  can  be  obtained  by  chlorinating  sodium 
naphthalene-a-sulphonate  with  a  mixture  of 
sodium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Rudolph, 
D.  R..P.  103983 ;   Eng.  P.  19088  of  1898). 

JdeTUification.—The  barium  salt,  BaA,+Hsb, 
IS  a  sparingly  soluble,  miorocrystalline  powder  ; 
the  potassium  salt,  KA,  forms  needles,  and  the 
sodium  salt,  NaA,  scales.  The  chloride,  large 
prisms,  m.p.  95°  {amide,  m.p.  226° ;  cf.  Cleve, 
l.c.)  is  convertible  into  1  : 6'dichloronap?Uhalene. 

Beactions. — ^Digestion  with  8  p.c.  caustic  soda 
solution  at  260°  converts  it  into  a-naphihol-5- 
svlphonic  acid,  and  with  25  p.c.  ammonia  solution 
at  210°  into  a-naphihylamine-b-sulphonic  add. 

(iii)  a-Chloroiiaphtlialene-6-sulphonic  wM', 
mixed  with  the  7-sulphonic  acid,  is  formed  when 
a-chloronaphthalene  is  heated  with  1-1*5  times 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  160°-170°  for  many 
hours  (Oehler,  D.  R.-P.  76396);  or  when  a 
solution  of  sodium  naphthalene-j9-sulphonate  is 
chlorinated  by  means  of  chlorine  or  of  sodium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Rudolph, 
D.  R.-P.  101349 ;  Eng.  P.  19088  of  1898).  By 
fractional  crystallisation  its  calcium,  barium, 
or  sodium  salt  can  be  separated  from  the  more 
soluble  salt  of  the  7-Bulpnonic  acid. 

ldeniificaium.—1heharium  salt,  BaA.-f  HfO, 


a  crystalline  powder  and  the  potassium  salt,  KA, 
thin  scales,  dissolve  only  sparingly  in  cold  water. 
The  chloride,  scaleis,  m.p.  114°-ir5°  {amide,  nup. 
216° ;  c/.  Cleve,  /.c.)  is  convertible  into  1  : 6- 
dichloronaphthalene 

(iv.)  a-Cliloroiiapbt]ialeiie-7'-nilphonie  add 
I  {v.  6-sulphonio  acid)  gives  an  easily  soluble 
!  barium  salt,  BaA|-f  3H.0,  scales,  bjoA  potassium 
{ salt,  KA+H,0,  needles.  Its  chloride,  large 
■  crystals,  nup.  94°  {amide,  m.p.  181^  ;  cf.  Cleve, 
I  Ber.  1892,  25,  2480)  is  convertible  into  1 : 7- 
dichloronaphihalene. 

(v.)  a-Cliloroiiaphthaleiie-4  r  6-disiilphonle 
aeld  is  formed  when  sodium  a-chloronaphthalene- 
6-sulphonate  is  heated  with  10  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
at  110°  (Rudolph,  D.  R.-P.  104902).  Its  chloride, 
I  small  needles,  m.p.  126°-127°,  is  convertible 
into  1:4: 6-trichloronaphthalene  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6,  126). 

Beaction. — ^IHgestion  with  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion at  230°  converts  it  into  1 : 6-dihydroxy- 
naphihaUne-A-sutphonic  acid. 

(vi)  a  -  CUoronaidithalene  -4:7-  disulphoiile 
aeld  is  obtained  when  a-chloronaphthalene  is 
sulphonated  with  45  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  20°, 
or  with  sulphuric  acid  at  180°  ^  (Oehler,  D.  R.-P. 
74744);  or  when  sodium  a-chloronaphthalene- 
4-Rulphonate  is  sulphonated  with  20  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  20°  (Oehler,  Ic),  or  at  100°  (Armstrong 
and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6,  18). 
The  chloride,  prisms,  m.p.  - 107°,  is  convertible 
into  1:4:  64rtchhronapJUhalene  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  /.c). 

Reaction. — ^Digestion  with  30  p.o.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  200°-210°  converts  it  into  a- 
naphthoic :  1-disulphonic  acid. 

(vii.)  a-Cliloroiiaphthalene-2  :  4  :  7-trisiil- 
phonie  aeld  is  the  chief  product  of  the  sulphona- 
tion of  a-chloronaphthalene  with  45  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  80°,  or  of  sodium  a  ohloronaphthalene-4- 
sulphonate  with  20  p.o.  anhydro-acid  at  170° 
(Oehler,  D.  R.-P.  76230). 

Identification.— Its  sodium  salt  Na»A-f  4H,0 
forms  small  needles  (Oehler,  /.c),  and  its  chloride 
scales,  m.p.  215°  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem. 
Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6,  126). 

Beaction. — ^Digestion  with  12  p.o.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  160°  converts  it  into  a-naphthol- 
2:4:  l-trisulphonic  acid. 


II.  Naphthalbnesulphonio  Acids. 

Introductory. — ^Naphthalenesulphonic  acids 
can  be  obtained  by  the  following  methods  : 

(1)  Action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  naphthalene 
or  on  naphthslenesulphonic  acids. 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  NH,  radicle  from 
naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  {cf.  the  1 : 3- 
disulphonic  acid). 

(3)  Exchange  of  the  amino-group  of  naph- 
thylaminesulphonic acids  for  the  SH  or  SO^H 
radicle,  and  oxidation  of  the  resulting  mercaptan 
or  sulphinic  acid  {cf.  the  1  : 2-disulpnonic  acid). 

Of  these  methods  the  first  is  of  technical 
importance  and  by  it  ten  naphthalenesulphonio 
acids  (two  mono-,  four  di-,  three  tri-,  and  one 
tetra-)  have  been  obtained.    As  sulphonating 

^  A  eeoond  acid,  possibly  the  2 : 7-lflotiieride 
yielding  an  a-naphtholdmUphonie  acid  when  digested 
with  80  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  200**,  Is  also  formed 
under  these  conditions,  but  no  details  are  given  by 
wlilch  It  can  be  identified  (Oehler,  I.e.).   ^WV IVL 
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agent  ^  sulphuric  acid,  monohydrate  or  anhydro- 
aoid  (oleum)  ia  almost  invariably  employed. 
Chlorosulphonic  acid  is  sometimes  convenient 
on  the  laboratory  scale,  but  for  technical 
purposes  its  use,  or  the  use  of  anhydro-acid  to 
which  common  salt  has  been  added,  is  disadvan- 
tageous (as  is  also  the  salting  out  of  a  product 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  a  sulphonation 
melt),  owing  to  the  destructive  effect  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  by-product,  on  the  metal  of  the 
containing  vessel,  or  the  press  cloths  of  the 
filter  press. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
sulphuric  acid,  unlike  other  substituting  agents, 
gives  rise  to  jS-derivatives  in  amounts  depending 
on  the  temperature  and  duration  of  the  reaction 
as  well  as  on  the  quantity  and  concentration  of 
the  aoid  {v.  p.  413).  If  the  conditions  leading 
to  the  production  of  naphthalene-^-sulphonic 
acid  or  of  naphthalene-2  :  6-  or  2  :  T-disulphonic 
acid,  for  example,  are  considered,  they  show 
that  of  the  four  factors  named  the  concentration 
and  temperature  of  the  acid  exercise  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  determining  the  relative 
positions  which  the  SOsH  radicles  will  have 
assumed  at  the  end  of  a  sulphonation. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  constitution 
of  the  acids  obtained  from  naphthalene  or  from 
naphthalenesulphonio  acids  by  sulphonation ; 
it  also  shows,  by  the  use  of  vertical  arrowheads, 
the  change  in  constitution  which  accompanies 
a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  reaction  from  0°  to 
about  170°.  The  restriction  of  the  number  of 
naphthalenesulphonic  acids  obtained  by  sul- 
phonation to  ten  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  fact  that  in  no  case  has  a  product  been 
isolated  from  the  sulphonation  melt  containing 
two  sulphonic  groups  in  positions  relatively 
1 : 2-  {ortho'),  I  :  4-  (para-)  or  1  :  8-  {peri-)  to  one 
another.  Later  investigation  may  account  for 
the  enstenoe  of  this  limiting  factor ;  it  cannot 
be  due  to  instability  of  these  configurations  except 
under  conditions  obtaining  in  the  sulphonation 
melt,  as  naphthalene-di-,  tri-  and  tetra-sulphonio 
acids,  in  which  sulphonic  groups  occupy  re- 
spectively these  relative  positions,  have  been 
prepared  by  the  third  general  method  from 
naphthylanunesulphonio  acids  and  are  well- 
defined  compounds. 

The  naphthalenesulphonio  acids  are  strong 
acids  ;  they  decompose  common  salt,  and  those 
which  contain  two  or  more  sulphonic  groups 
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furnish  by  this  decomposition  acid  salts.    Like  ' 
their  %lkali  salts  they  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  ' 
but  the  lead,  barium,  and  calcium  salts  differ  I 
much  in  solubility,  and  in  some  cases  afford  a  | 
means    of    separating    the    constituents    of    a  | 
sulphonation    melt.     From    the    alkali    salts,  i 
OTystalline  chlorides,  amides,  and  aniUdes  with 
definite  melting-points,  which  serve  to  charac- 
terise the  acids,  can  be  prepared,  and  from  the 
chlorides     by     distillation     with     phosphorus 
pentachloride  chloronaphthalenes  which  serve 
to  fix  their  constitution. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  constit- 
uents   of  a    sulphonation  melt  the  sparingly 
soluble  a-  and  )8-naphthylamine  salts  of  naph- 
thalene-1  :  5-,  1  :  6-,  2  :  6-  and  2  :  7-disulphonic  j 
acids  have  been  proposed,  as  certain  of  them  | 
differ  sufficiently  in  solubility  in  water  or  in  i 

^  In  this  article,  *  sulphuric  acid/  when  not  other-  ! 
wise  distinguished,  is  ordinary  concentrated  (about  | 
98  p.c.)  solpburic  add  of  sp.gr.  1'845 ;  *  monohyilrata ' 
In  100  p.c.  snlpburic  acid ;  and  *  anhyitro-aeiil '  is  I 
faming  solphnrlo  acid  or  *  onum  '  containing  dissolved  ' 
solphnr  tnozide,  the  proportion  of  which  is  given  , 
when  known. 


acetone  to  admit  of  qualitative  recognition 
(Ambler,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1920,  20,  1081, 
1 194  ;  Ambler  and  Wherry,  ibid.  1086). 

The  industrial  value  of  the  naphthalene- 
sulphonio acids  arises  from  the  readiness  with 
which  they  undergo  change  in  directions  such 
as  the  following :  the  loss  of  sulphonic  groups, 
the  exchange  of  these  groups  for  radicles  such 
as  hydroxy!  or  cyanogen  and  the  formation  of 
substitution  derivatives  such  as  chloro-  or  nitro- 
naphthalenesulphonic  acids. 

Elimination  of  sulphonic  groups  may  be 
achieved  either,  by  hyorolysis  with  phosphoric 
or  sulphuric  acid  and  superheated  steam,  or 
with  mluted  acid  under  pressure,  or  by  the  aid 
of  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold.  In  general, 
sulphonic  groups  in  a-poeitions  are  more  easily 
eliminated  than  those  in  j3-positions  (Fried- 
lander  and  Lucht,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3028). 

Exchange  of  sulphonic  groups  for  hydroxyl 
radicles  is  effected  by  fusion  of  the  alkali  salt 
with  caustic  alkali,  or  by  digestion  with  caustio 
alkali  solution  under  pressure.  The  reaction 
takes  place  more  readily  with  a-  than  with  p- 
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sulphonic  groups.  Should  the  naphtholsul- 
phonic  acid  produced  contain  a  sulphonic  group 
in  the  3-position  relatively  to  the  hydroxy!, 
further  change  may  occur,  and  hydroxytoluic 
acids  or  m-cresols  (from  m-hydroxytoluic  acids) 
be  formed : 
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With  tetrazodiphenyl  or  diazotised  p-nitran- 
iline,  naphthalene-mono-  and  di-sulphonio  acids 
form  salts  of  only  a  moderate  degree  of  stability.^ 
In  marked  contrast  with  them  is  the  acid  salt, 
NO,-C,H4N,-S08-CioH7+NaSO,-CioHT+H,0 
obtained  from  naphthalene-^-sulphonic  acid 
and  diazotised  7>-nitraniline,  which  is  non- 
explosive,  can  be  transported  in  the  dry  state, 
and  under  the  name  Paranil  A  is  largely  used  as 
a  developer  in  para-red  dyeing  (Witt,  D.  R.-P. 
264268  ;  Eng.  P.  11290  of  1913). 

For  technical  purposes  the  acids  are  valuable 
as  sources  of  the  naphthols,  of  several  naphthol- 
sulphonic  acids  and  of  several  nitronaphthalene- 
sulphonic  acids,  these  nitro-acids  furnishing  by 
reduction  naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  isomeric 
with  those  obtained  from  the  naphthylamines 
by  sulphonation. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  naphthalene 
leads  also  to  the  formation  of  small  quantities 
of  two  dinaphthykulphonee — the  aj8'-  melting  at 
123°,  and  the  B^  -  at  177°  (Stenhouse  and  Groves, 
Ber.  1876,  9,  682;  Hofmann,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
1921  ;  KrafFt,  Ber.  1890,  23,  2364). 

Synthetic  tanning  materials  {e.g.  Neradol 
N.D.)  are  obtained  either  by  condensing  form- 
aldehyde with  the  mixed  acids  formed  by  the 
monosulphonation  of  naphthalene  at  130°-140° 
or  by  heating  the  condensation  product  of 
naphthalene  and  formaldehyde  (c/.  Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  207743 ;  Eng.  P.  6831  of  1909)  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  80°  until  soluble  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  290966,  290966,  292631). 

NAPHTHALENBMONOSULPHOiaO  AciDS. 

IniroducUmf, — ^According  to  the  conditions 
employed,  naphthalene  on  sulphonation  with 
about  its  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  yields  a 
product  containing  varying  proportions  of  a- 
and  )3-mono6u1phonic  acids  and  a  small  quantity 
of  at  least  one  disulphonic  acid.  Merz  and 
Weith  state  that  a  mixture  of  naphthalene  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  10  :  9  gave  a 
pr(^uct  containing  80  p.c.  of  a-acid  and  20  n.c. 
of  ^-acid  when  heated  for  3  hours  at  100°,  but 
only  26  p.c.  of  a-acid  with  76  p.c.  of  fi-acid 
when  heated  for  a  further  4  hours  at  170°,  16  p.c. 
of  the  naphthalene  being  recovered  in  the  first 
case  and  26  p.c.  in  the  second.  Also,  that  a 
mixture  in  the  proportion  6 : 4  heated  for  8 
hours  at  160°  gave  80  p.c.  of  j8-acid,  30  p.c.  of 
the  naphthalene  employed  being  recovered 
(Ber.  1870,  3,  196).  At  temperatures  below  the 
melting-point  of  naphthalene  the  monosulphona- 
tion product  is  said  to    be   solely  the   a-acid, 

1  Cf.  Becker,  D.  R.-P.  81089,  86367,  89008 ;  Fab. 
prod.  Chlm.  de  Thann,  D.  R.-P.  02237, 04280 ;  Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  268431 ;  Eng.  P.  2037  of  1912. 


whether  obtained  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
at  40°,  or  of  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold  (Landshoff, 
D.  R.-P.  60411)  or  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  added 
to  a  solution  of  the  hydrocarbon  in  carbon 
disulphide  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proo.  1886,  2,  231).  In  the  light  of  Euwes' 
results  (v.  p.  413)  these  low-temperature  pro- 
ducts doubtless  contained  )3-aoid«  but  in  quantity 
relatively  so  small  as  to  escape  recognition  by 
the  methods  of  detection  then  available. 

More  recently,  the  question  of  monosulphona- 
tion has  been  re-examined,  but  the  results, 
although  of  much  interest^  do  not  afifect  sub- 
stantiiUly  the  conclusion  just  indicated.  Fierz 
apd  Weissenbach  show  that  when  naphthalene 
is  sulphonated  at  0°  with  twice  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid«  j8-acid  is  formed  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  2  p.c.  (Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1920, 3, 314), 
and  Witt,  whose  paper  includes  an  historical 
review  of  the  subject,  confirms  Euwes*  state- 
ment of  the  composition  of  the  product  at  161° 
{Lc)  by  finding  that  at  166°  the  two  acids  are 
present  in  the  melt  in  the  ratio  of  86  pts.  of  /3- 
aoid  to  16  pts.  of  a-acid  (Ber.  1916,  48,  764). 

S     (i.)  Naphthalene-a-sulpboiiie  acid   {euU 


A/\  phonapfUhaUc  acid)  CjoHy'SOtH  is  ob- 
I  J  I  tained  by  stirring  finely  powdered  naphthal- 
V  V  ©ne  with  1  •6-2  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  40°-60°  until  dissolved,  the  temperature 
being  raised  to  70°  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion. Care  must  be  taken  that  the  vessel  is  free 
from  crystals  of  the  a-sulphonic  acid  from  a 
previous  operation,  otherwise  the  mixture  may 
solidify  before  sulphonation  is  complete.  The 
product,  poured  into  a  large  bulk  of  water  and 
separated  in  the  cold  from  unattacked 
naphthalene,  is  neutralised  with  lime  and 
converted  into  sodium  salt  (Landshoff,  Z.C.). 
Or  the  sodium  salt  may  be  separated  by  adding 
common  salt  to  the  melt  diluted  with  only  a 
small  volume  of  water. 

If  the  pure  acid  is  required,  sulphonation 
may  be  carried  out  at  0°  with  monohydrate 
(2  pts.),  and  the  separation  obtained  by  adding 
a  crystal  of  the  a-acid  to  the  melt  may  be  freed 
from  unchanged  naphthalene  by  dissolution  in 
water.  From  the  nitrate,  concentrated  at  36° 
under  20  mm.  to  a  density  of  1 '29-1 '3,  the 
a-acid  separates  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which 
can  be  further  purified  by  fractional  precipita- 
tion from  a  highly  concentrated  solution  by 
hydrogen  chloride  (Fierz  and  Weissenbach,  I  c). 

Idefa\fication,-—TlhA  acid,  HA-f  2H,0,  forms 
small,  easily  soluble,  non-deliquescent  crystals, 
m.p.  90°,  which  cannot  be  dehydrated  without 
decomposition ;  the  salts  dissolve  easily  in 
water  and  crystallise  in  scales. 


Composition  of  salt 

(Merz,  Zeit.  Chem.  1868, 

III.]  4,  894.) 


1  part  of  the  salt  dlBsoIvee  In 


parts  of  watex  parts  of  85p.o. 
atlO*        alcohol  at  lO*. 


I 

Potassium  salt-fiH,0 

Calcium       „   -f2H,0 

,  Barium       »,     +H,0 

I  Lead*         „   -f3H,0 


13  (at  11°) 
16-6 
87 
27 


108  (at  11°) 
19-6 
360 
11 


•  Compare,   however,   Euwes   (Rec.   trav.    chim. 
1909.  28,  803,  304),  who  assigns  2H,0  to  the  a-salt 


and  to  tlie  ^-salt^a^^^U^tj^l^^w^^^ 


half  that  given  1 
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The  ammonium  salt,  NH4A,  and  the  ssne, 
cobalt,  nickel^  copper  and  cadmium  salts,  each 
with  6H,0,  have  also  been  described  (Fierz  and 
Weissenbach,  2.c.).  The  chloride  forms  scales, 
m.p.  67''  (Erdmann,  Annalen,  1893,  275,  235), 
and  the  amide  minute  crystals,  m.p.  150° 
(Maikopax,  Zeit.  Chem^l869,  [ii.]  5,  711). 

Readionti. — By  sulphonation  with  anhydro- 
acid  in  the  cold,  a  mixture  of  the  1  : 5-  •and 
1  :  ^-di^ulphonic  acids  is  obtained.  Fusion  with 
caustic  alkali  converts  it  into  a-ruipiklhol. 
Nitration  furmshes  mainly  a-nitronaphihalene' 
S-stdp?ionic  acid.  • 

(ii.)  Naphthalene-^-sulphonie  aeid  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  sulphuric  acid  gradually  to  an 
equal  weight  of  naphthalene  heated  at  160°,  the 
mixture  Iwing  stirred  at  this  temperature  durinff 
3  hours,  then  at  170°  during  an  hour,  and 
finally  at  180°  for  another  hour.  The  product 
is  converted  into  sodium  salt  either  by  neutrali- 
sation with  lime  after  dilution,  followed  by  treat- 
ment of  the  filtrate  with  sodium  carbonate,  or 
by  salting  out  with  common  salt  or  sodium 
sulphate,  or  (c/.  Uhlmann,  B.  R.P.  229537) 
crude  sodium  sulphite.  The  sodium  salt  of  the 
a-acid,  being  the  more  soluble,  remains  in  the 
mother  liquor.  Other  ways  of  separating  the 
^-acid  or  its  sodium  salt  have  been  proposed 
by  Boulton  (Eng.  P.  4459  of  1894),  Dennis,  who 
suggests  extraction  of  the  j8-acid  from  the  melt 
by  means  of  toluene  (Brit.  P.  109709),  and 
Southcombe  and  Bownie  (Brit.  P.  120405). 

To  obtain  the  pure  acid,  250  grams  of 
naphthalene  are  kept  at  160°  while  400  grams 
of  93*7  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  are  stirred  in  during 
15  minutes.  Five  minutes  later  the  melt  is 
poured  into  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  from  this 
solution  the  ^-acid  (mixed  with  about  1  p.c. 
of  sulphone)  separates  in  the  cold  as  a  crystalline 
mass,  Deing  salted  out  by  the  a-acid  present.  This 
^-acid,  punfied  by  dissolving  600  grams  in  300  c.c. 
of  water  at  70°,  and  adding  100  c.o.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (d.  1*19),  separates  as  the  trihydrate 
in  lustrous  scales  (Witt,  Ber.  1915,  48,  755). 

IdefUificatioTL—The  acid,  HA+3HtO,  forms 
non-deliquescent  scales,  m.p.  83°,  from  which 
the  monohydrate,  m.p.  124°,  and  the  anhydrous 
substance,  m.p.  91°,  which  is  soluble  in  tolueife, 
can  be  obtained  (Witt»  Lc).  The  qalts  crystallise 
in  small  scales,  and,  except  those*  of  the  alkali 
metals,  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 


1  part  of  the  salt  dissolved  In 


Composition  of  salt 
(Merz,  U. ;  cf.  Witt,  I.e.) 


Potassium  8alt+iH,0 
Calcium       „      anhy- 
drous   . 
Barium        „     +H,0 
Lead  „     +H,0 


The  sodium  salt,  NaA,  dissolves  in  16*5  parts 
of  water  at  23-9°  (£.  Fischer,  Ber.   1906,  39,  > 
4144)  ' ;    the  ammonium  salt,  NH4A,  and  the  I 

\  See  footnote  '  on  p.  422. 

'  According  to  Cooke,  the  solubility  of  the  sodium  ' 
salt  In  water  & :  at  26"  5-68  g. ;  80*  6*24  g. :  40^ 
7-08  8. ;  50**,  9*76  g. ;  eS**,  14*6  g.  in  100  g.  of  solution, 
but  if  sodium  chloride  ot  sulphate  be  present  in  solu- 
tion to  the  extent  of  about  10  g.  In  100  g.  it  is  reduced 
practically  to  sero  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1921,  40,  56T. 
239T). 


zinc,  cobaU,  nickel,  copper  and  cadmium  salts, 
each  with  6H,0,  have  also  been  described 
(Witt,/.c.).  The  ferrous  salt  FeA,+6H,0  forms 
large  glistening  plates,  sparinffly  soluble  in  cold, 
readily  in  hot  water  (Ambler,  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.  1920, 12, 1083).  The  chloride  forms  scales, 
m.p.  78°  (E.  Fipoher  and  Bergell,  Ber.  1902,  35, 
3780)  and  the  amide  sparingly  soluble  scales, 
m.p.  213'  (Cleve,  BulL  Soa  ohim.  1876,  [ii]  25, 


258). 

Reactions, — On  sulphonation,  it  yields 
initially  the  1:6-  and  at.  160°-nO°  a  mixture 
of  the  2  :  6-  and  2  : 1-disulphonic  acids.  Fusion 
with  caustic  alkali  converts  it  into  fi-naphthoL 
Nitration  furnishes  a  mixture  of  a-nitronaph- 
thaiene-Q-  and  l-stdphonic  acids  in  equal  amounts 

Naphthalenedisulphonio  Acids. 

Introductory. — ^The  four  naphthalenedisul- 
phonio acids  obtained  by  sulphonation  are  the 
1:5-,  1:6-,  2  : 6-,  and  2  :  7-  isomerides,  and 
are  all  heteronucleal.  The  order  in  which  these 
acids  make  their  appearance  in  the  sulphonation 
melt  as  the  temperature  rises  is  clear  so  far  as  the 
I  :  5-  and  1  : 6-  compounds  are  concerned,  the 
former  being  first*  but  there  is  less  agreement 
whether  the  2  :  7-  precedes  the  2  :  6-  isomeride 
although  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  favour 
this  view. 

(l)  Naphthalene-1 : 2-dlsulplionie  acid  is 
formed  from  a-naphthylamine-2-sulphonio  acid 
by  conversion  either  into  the  thionaphthol- 
Bulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70296  ;  Eng  P. 
11465  of  1892 ;  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem. 
Soc.  Proc.  1893,  9, 168)  or  into  the  sulphinic  acid 
(Gattermann,  Ber.  1899, 32, 1 156),  and  oxidation 
of  these  compounds  by  potassium  permanganate 
in  alkaline  solution. 

Identification.— The  potassium  salt  (+iHaO) 
forms  very  soluble  flat  prisms,  and  yields  not  a 
chloride  but  an  anhydride  (prisms,  m.p.  198°)  by 
interaction  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  l.c). 

(ii)  Naphthalene- 1  : 3-dlsulphoiile  add  is  ob- 
tained from  d-naphthylamine-6 : 8-disulphonic 
acid  or  ^•naphthylamine>5  :  7-diBulphonic  acid 
by  boiling  the  corresponding  hydnusine  with 
copper  sulphate  solution  (Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1890,  6,  13,  129),  or  from  a- 
naphthylamine-2  : 4-disulph6nic  acid  by  boiling 
its  diazo-  compound  with  alcohol  (Hoohst, 
D.  R..P.  92082). 

Identification.— Thebarium  salt,  BaA+4H,0» 
potasnum  salt,  KtA-f2HtO,  and  the  sodium  salt 
are  crvstalline  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
chloride  forms  easily  soluble  prisms,  m.p.  137°, 
convertible  into  1  :  Z-dichloronaphthalene  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  l.c). 

Reactions. — ^Fusion  with  caustio  soda  con- 
verts it  into  a-naphihcl-3-svlphonic  acid,  but 
digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at 
250°-^00°  gives  o-toluic  add  (KaUe,  D.  R..P. 
79028  ;  cf.  Friedlander  and  Rudt,  Ber.  1896,  29, 
1611). 

(iii)  Naphthalene-1  : 4-disiilphonie  aeid  is 
obtained  from  a-naphthylamine-4-sulphonic  acid 
as  described  under  the  1 : 2-  acid  {cf.  also  Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  95830 ;   Eng.  P.  26139  of  1896). 

Identification.— 'The  potassium,  KtA+ 1  {R%0, 
and  sodium  saltB  are  crystalline  and  easily  soluble. 
The  chloride  forms  four-sided  plates,  m.p.  160° 
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(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  8oc.  Proo.  1893, 
9, 168). 

Biodion, — ^By  nitration  it  is  cofnverted  into 
a-nitronaphihalene-5 :  S-diwlphonic  add, 

(iv.)  NaphthaleiM-l :  5-dlsiilphoiile  add  (so- 
called  Armslrong'a  add;  najJuhalene'ly-yiisvl- 
phomc  add  of  Armstrong  and  Wynne;  naph- 
thalene-[B'}disfth^umic  acid  of  Beilstein,  Schultz, 
Sic.)  is  formea  together  with  the  1 : 6-disul- 
phonic  acid  when  23  p.c.  anhydro-acid  is  added 
gradually  to  one-fifth  its  wei^t  of  naphthalene 
m  the  cold  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  45776  ;  Eng.  P. 
4625  of  1888).  U  four  times  the  weight  of  30  p.c.  , 
anhydro-  acid  be  used,  and  the  pn^uct  poured 
into  3-4  parts  of  water,  a  quantitative  separation 
of  the  1 : 5-disulphonic  acid  is  obtained.  Or,  as 
acid  sodium  salt,  the  1  : 5-disulphonic  acid  can 
be  separated  from  the  1 :  6-isomeride  by  adding 
common  salt  to  the  sulphonation  product 
(Ewer  and  Pick,  D.  P.  Anm.  E.  2619).  It  is 
also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride or  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  in  calculated 
quantity  on  naphthalene  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1886,  2,  231 ;  1887, 
3,  42). 

Preparation. — ^Dry  sodium  naphthalene-a- 
roonomilphonate  is  stirred  into  twice  its  weight 
of  anhydro-acid  at  20^  and  the  mixture  after- 
wards heated  for  an  hour  at  eC'-lO'*.  To  the 
product,  diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water,  an  equal  volume  of  hot  brine  is  added, 
and  the  acid  sodium  salt,  which  separates  as 
the  solution  cools,  is  purified  by  recrystallisation 
(Schultz,  Chemie  d.  Steinkohlenth.,  3rd  ed.,  1, 
189;  c/.  Friedllmder  and  Kielbasinski,  Ber. 
1896,  29,  2674). 

Identification, — ^The  acid  dystalliaes  in  very 
soluble  lustrous,  white,  non-hygroscopic  scales. 
The  lead  salt,  PbA-f3H,0,  barium  salt, 
BaA-f  4HtO,  and  calcium  salt,  CaA-f  3H|0,  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  but  when  dehydrated 
dissolve  only  very  slowly  in  it.  The  potctssium 
salt,  KfA-f 2H,0,  in  scales,  dissolves  in  8'04 
parts  of  water  at  12'' ;  the  sodium  salt  (-f  2H,0), 
m  scales,  dissolves  in  7-99  parts  of  water  at  19° 
(Ewer  and  Pick,  D.  E.-P.  41934).  The  chloride 
forms  needles  or  small  prisms,  m.p.  183°,  con- 
vertible into  1 :  &'dichloronaphih(ilene  (Arm- 
strong, Ber.  1882,  15,  205). 

Reactions, — On  sulphonation,  it  3rields  the 
1:3:  b'trisulphonic  acid.  Fusion  with  caustic 
soda  converto  it  into  a-napMhol-fi'Sulfihanic  add 
and  1 :  6-dihydroxynaphthalene.  Nitration  fur- 
nishes both  a-nitro-  and  p-nitro-naphthalene^  :  8- 
disulphonic  add  and  eventually  1 :  6^tmYro- 
naphthaleneA :  %'disvlphonic  add, 

(v.)  Naphthalene-l :  6-dl8uIphonle  add  (napk- 
thalene-[y-yiisulphonic  add  of  Beilstein  and  of 
Schultz)  is  formed  together  with  naphthalene- 
1  :  5-disulphonic  acid  {q,v.)  when  naphthalene  is 
sulphonated  with  23  p.c.  anhydro-acid  in  the 
cold.  It  also  occurs  in  the  product  formed  when 
naphthalene  is  heated  with  5  times  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  at  160°  for  4  hours  (Armstrong, 
Ber.  1882, 16, 204).  Alternatively  it  is  obtained 
when  naphthalene  is  heated  with  5  times  its 
weight  of  monohydrate  at  90°-110°,  or  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  90°,  and  subsequently  with 
strong  anhydro-acid  at  110°-120°  (Badische, 
D.  P.  Anm.  B.  9514 ;  cf,  Bemthsen,  Ber.  1889, 
22,  3328  ;   Schultz,  Ber.  1890,  23,  77). 

Preparation, — Dry    sodium    naphthalene-j8- 


sulphonate  is  sulphonated  with  twice  its  weight 
of  25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  the  temperature  of  a 
water  bath,  and  the  product  either  mixed  with 
half  ite  volume  of  water,  whereby  in  the  cold 
most  of  the  disulphonate  separates  as  acid 
sodium  salt,  or  is  converted  into  sodium  salt 
in  the  usual  way.  In  the  latter  case,  by  con- 
centration of  the  solution  to  a  relatively  small 
bulk,  the  very  soluble  sodium  salt  separates  in 
characteristic  needles  (Ewer  and  Pick,  D.  R.-P. 
45229).  A  pure  product  is  also  obtained  when 
an  excess  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  is  employed 
instead  of  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold  (Amutrong 
and  Wynne,  Chem-  Soc.  Proo.  1886,  2,  231 ; 
1889,  5, 10). 

/(2en/t/EcaiMm.— The  Uad  salt,  PbA+3iH,0, 
barium  salt,  BaA-f4H,0,  and  caJdum  salt, 
CaA+4H,0,  are  readily  soluble  in  water ;  the 
potassium  salt,  K^-f  H.O,  dissolves  in  3*4  parte 
and  the  sodium  salt,  NatA+7H,0,  in  3*34  parte 
of  water  at  16 '5°.  The  chlortde  forms  small 
prismatic  aggregates,  m.p.  129°,  convertible  into 
1 :  6-dichloronapJUhaiene  (Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1886,  2,  232 ;   1888,  4,  106). 

Reactions, — On  sulphonation,  it  yields  the 
1:3:  6-trisulphonic  acid.  Fusion  with  caustio 
soda  converto  it  into  1  :  6-dihydroxynapfUhakne, 
Nitration  furnishes  mainly  a-nitronaphthalene- 
3  :  S^isulphonic  acid,  with  p-niironaphthalene- 
4 : 1-disu^phonic  add  as  minor  product,  and 
eventually  l\^^initronaphtiuikne-^:%-disviphon- 
icadd, 

(vi.)  Naphthalene-l :  7-dl8iilphoiile  acid  can 
be  obtained  from  a-naphthylamine-4  :  6-disul- 
phonic  acid  by  boiling  the  corresponding  hydra- 
zine with  copper  sulphate  solution  (Armstrong 
and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6, 126). 

IdentifiaUion. — ^The  potassium  salt  (-f  H.O) 
is  microcrystalline.  The  chloride  forms  scales, 
m.p.  122*5°,  convertible  into  1  :  l-dichhro- 
naphthalene  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  2.C.). 

(vii.)  Naphtbalene-1 :  8-disuliuioiiie  acid  is 
formed  from  a-naphthylamine-8-sulphonio  acid 
by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  tluonaphthol, 
as  described  under  the  1 : 2-aoid  (Bayer,  Lc ; 
Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Lc), 

Identification, — ^The  potassium  salt  (+H,0) 
forms  sparingly  soluble  four-sided  scales,  and 
yields  not  a  chloride,  but  an  anhydride  (sparingly 
soluble  prisms,  m.p.  227°)  by  interaction  with 
phosphorus  pentacbloride  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Lc). 

(viii.)  Naphthalene-2 : 6-dl8iilphonle  acid  ([/3-J 
napMhalenedisvlphonic  add  of  Ebert  and  Merz). 
For  formation  and  preparation,  v.  naphthalene- 
2 : 7-disulphonic  acid. 

Identification, — ^The  acid  forms  small,  de- 
liquescent scales,  extremely  soluble  in  water. 
The  normal  salto  {v,  2  :  7-acid)  contain  less  water 
of  crystallisation,  crystallise  less  readily,  and 
are  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  saJte  of 
the  2  :  7-acid ;  the  lead,  barium,  and  caldum 
salto  of  the  2 : 6-acid  are  characterised,  more- 
over, by  the  slowness  with  which  they  a^ain 
dissolve  when  once  separated  from  solution. 
The  chloride  forms  small  needles,  m.p.  226^ 
(Ebert  and  Merz,  Ber.  1876,  9,  598),  convertible 
into  2 : 6-dichloro7iaphihalene  (Cleve,  BulL  Soc 
chim.  1876,  [iL]  26, 244 ;  Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6, 127). 

Reactions. — On  sulphonation  it  yields  the 
1:3: 1'trisulphonic  add.    Fusion  with  caustic 
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slk&li  converts  it  into  ff-naphthol-^'Sulpkonie  acid  . 
and,  finally,  2  :  Q-dihfdroxjfnapkthaUne.    Nitra-  I 
tion  famishes   a-niiro-   and   1 :  b-dinitro-naph- 
thalene-Z :  1-distdphonie  acids. 

(iz.)  NapliUialene-2 : 7-disiil|fthonle  add  ([a-] 
naphthalenedisul^onie  acid),  according  to  Eb^rt 
and  Men,  is  obtained,  together  with  about  an 
equal  amount  of  the  2  :  6-acid,  when  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  naphthalene  and  5  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  heated  at  160°  for  4  hours ;  when  heated 
at  180°  for  24  hours,  however,  the  same  mixture 
gi^^  a  product  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
2  :  6-acid.    Pure  2  :  7-acid,   also,  is  converted 
into  the  2 : 6-acid  by  prolonged  heating  with 
sulphuric   acid   at   180^   (Ber.    1876,   9,   595).  , 
Armstrong,  however,  found  that  the  product . 
formed  by  heating  the  mixture  at  180°  for 
24  hours  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  ' 
2  :  6-acid  than  stated  by  Ebert  and  Men ;  that  | 
a  third  acid,  subsequently  recognised  as  the 

1  :  6-disulphonic  acid,  is  present  in  the  160°  I 
melt;  and  that  sulphonation  at  140°  leads  to 
the  formation  of  a  product  differing  greatly 
from  that  obtained  at  160°,  owing,  no  doub^ 
to  the  presence  of  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
1 : 6-acid   and   almost   entire   absence   of   the 

2  :  6-isomeride  (c/.  Ber.  1882,  15,  204). 

PrtpanUiofL—il)  Naphthalene  is  heated 
with  5  times  its  weight  of  sidphuric  acid  at  160° 
for  5  hours,  and  the  i^oduct  converted  into 
calcium  salt  in  the  usual  way.  The  separation 
of  the  isomeric  disulphonic  acids  can  be  based  on 
the  very  slight  solubility  in  water  of  the  calcium 
2  :  6-disulphonate,  after  it  has  been  dehydrated 
at  200'*-230°  (Ebert  and  Men,  le. ;  c/.  Freund, 
D.  R.-P.  27346  ;  Eng.  P.  1069  of  1883).  Alter- 
natively, advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  difference 
in  solubility  of  the  calcium  salts  of  the  2 : 6-, 
2  :  7-,  and  1 :  6-acids  in  concentrated  brine,  as 
the  salt  of  the  2  :  6-acid  ib  practically  insoluble 
in  hot  and  cold,  t&e  salt  of  tne  2  :  7-acid  moder- 
ately soluble  in  hot  but  only  very  sparingly 
soluole  in  cold,  and  the  salt  of  the  1  : 6-acid 
faiity  readily  soluble  in  cold  brine  (Landshoff, 
D.  R.-P.  48063). 

(2)  Two  methods,  in  neither  of  which  is 
reference  made  to  the  occurrence  of  1 : 6-acid 
\n  the  sulphonation  product,  have  been  described 
by  Baum  for  the  production  and  separation  of 
the  2  :  6-  and  2  :  7-acids  (D.  R.-P.  61730)  :— 

(a)  Sodium  naphthaJene-^-sulphonate  f230 
kilos.)  is  stirred  into  monohydrate  (500  kilos.) 
or  sulphuric  acid  (600  kilos.)  kept  at  160°-170°, 
and  afterwards  heated  at  180°  for  6-8  hours. 
The  product,  after  dilution  with  water  and 
conversion  into  calcium  salt,  is  concentrated 
until  the  solution  contains  about  30  p.c.  of  the 
salt  and  then  allowed  to  cooL  By  this  means 
the  greater  part  of  the  salt  of  the  2 : 6-acid 
(52  kilos.)  is  separated.  The  filtrate,  converted 
into  sodium  salt,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  salt  of  the  2 : 7-acid  (200  kilos.)  extracted 
by  twice  its  weight  of  warm  water,  the  solution 
being  allowed  to  cool  to  20°  before  filtration. 
The  residue  (80  kilos.)  is  a  mixture  of  the  sodium 
salts  of  the  2  :  6-  and  2  :  7-  acids,  which  may  be 
worked  up  with  the  mixed  sodium  salt  of  a 
subsequent  operation. 

(6)  Potassium  pyrosulphate  (300  kilos.)  is 
dissolved  in  fused  naphthalene-^-sulphonic  acid 
(250  kilos.)  at  160°-165°,  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  monohydrate  (120  kilos.)  also  heated  at 


160°-170^.  By  conversion  of  the  product  into 
potassium  salt  in  the  usual  way  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  the  less 
soluble  salt  of  the  2 : 6-acid  (64-60  kUos.)  is 
separated  from  the  more  soluble  salt  of  the 
2  :  7-acid  (386-390  kilos.),  the  yield  of  the  latter 
being  much  greater  than  in  the  first  process. 

(3)  Naphtiialene  vapour  is  allowed  to  ascend 
a  tower  heated  at  220°-230°,  down  which 
sulphuric  acid  descends  over  pebbles.  The 
product,  being  subjected  to  heat  during  only  a 
brief  period,  whereby  transformation  into 
isomeric  acids  is  impeded,  is  said  to  consist  of 
the  2  :  7-acid  mixed  with  only  small  amounts  of 
the  2 : 6-acid  and  some  sulphuric  acid  (Gibbs, 
Ambler,  and  the  Selden  Co.,  Brit  P.  131970). 

Identifieation, — ^The  add  crystallises  in  long, 
deliquescent  needles,  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  salts  are  more  soluble  and  crystallise  better 
than  those  of  the  2 :  6-acid ;  the  composition 
of  the  crystalline  salts  and  the  solubility  of  the 
anhydrous  salts  (1  pt.)  of  both  the  2 : 0-  and 
2  :  7-acids  in  water  at  18°  are  compared  in  the 
table  (Ebert  and  Men,  Lc) : — 


2:7op[«-] 

2:6Dr[/l-l 

PbA-f  2H,0  easUy 
BaA+2H,0  822  (19°) 
CaA-f6H,0    6-2 
K,A+2H,0    1-4 
Na,A+6H,0    2  2 

PbA+H,0  sparingly 
BaA+H,0        „ 
CaA             16-2 
K^             19-2 
Na^+H.O    8-4(19°) 

The  chloride  forms  four-  or  six-sided  prisms, 
m.p.  158°  (Ebert  and  Men,  l,c  )  convertible  into 
2  :  l-dichhranapfUhaUne  (Cleve,  Bull  Soc.  ohim. 
1876,  [iL]  26,  244;  Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6,  12). 

Reactions, — On  sidphonation,  it  yields  the 
1:3:  ^'irisylphonic  actd.  Fusion  with  caustic 
alkali  converts  it  into  p-naphthot'l-siUpfumic  acid 
and  2  : 1'dihydroxynaphthalene,  Nitration  fur- . 
nishes  1  :  S-dinitronaphthalene-3  :  Q-distUphonic 
acid, 

Naphthalbkbtrisxjlphonio  Acids. 

Introductory, — ^According  to  Qurke  and 
Rudolph,  a  naphthalenetrisulphonic  acid  is 
obtained  by  the  sulphonation  of  naphthalene 
either  with  8  times  its  weight  of  24  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  180°,  or  with  6  times  its  weight  of  40  p.o. 
anhydro-acid  at  80°-100°  ;  also  by  the  sulphon- 
ation of  naphthalenemono-  and  di-sulpnonio 
acids  and  their  salts  with  a  proportionately 
smaller  quantity  of  anhydro-acid  (D.  R.-P. 
38281 ;  Eng.  P.  15716  of  1885).  Two  acids,  at 
least,  are  obtained  by  this  process,  the  1:3:5- 
trisulphonic  acid,  wmch  is  the  chief  product  at 
the  lower  temperature  as  Erdmann  states  (Ber. 
1899,  32,  3188),  being  replaced  by  the  1  :  3  :  6- 
trisulphonic  acid,  the  final  trisulphonation 
product  at  the  higher  temperature  (c/.  Fien  and 
Sohmid,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1921,  4,  381).  As 
a  third  acid,  the  1:3: 7-derivative,  can  be 
obtained  by  the  sulphonation  of  naphthalene- 
2 : 6-disulphonic  acid,  its  presence  in  the 
mixture,  although  not  recorded,  is  at  least 
probable. 

The  naphthalenetrisulphonic  acids  in  which 
two  of  the  three  sulphonic  groups  are  relatively 
in  the  meta-  position  yield  hydroxytoluic  acidU 
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hr  d>%eittJifm  with  eaiutic  lod*  loliition  ftt  250'" 
(Kalic,  O.  R.'K  91201 ),  and  brown  dye<,  prMibly 
denrtd  from  tliem,  by  digertion  with  •odium 
milphide,  ralpfaur,  and  water  at  240''  (KaOe, 
V.  R  P.  98439). 

(i.)  Uav^Mhako^l  :3 : SMfotohook  add  is 
formed  when  aodium  naphthalene- 1 : 5-dinil- 
phonaie  (2  pta.)  is  heatea  either  with  mono- 
Dydrate  (3  pt^.)  during  one  hour  at  fiO%  67  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  (2*8  pts.)  being  then  added 
gradnaUy  daring  a  second  hoar  at  this  tempera- 
ture, and  the  mixtuie  afterwards  heated  at  90^ 
daring  a  farther  3  hoars,  or  until  disulphonate  is 
no  longer  precipitated  from  a  sample  by  brine 
(Kalle,  a  P.  Anm.  K.  11104 ;  Eng.  P.  1641  of 
1894;  Krdmann,  Ber  1899,  32,  3188),  or  with 
20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (6  pis.)  the  temperature 
betntf  gradually  raised  to  130^  and  maintained 
at  this  point  until  sulphonation  as  tested  by 
brine  is  complete  (Fischesser,  D.  P.  AnuL  F. 
7059*;  Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7004;  Eng.  P. 
17141c  of  1893).  It  is  also  formed  by  oxidising 
with  permanganate  the  thionaphthol  or  the 
•ulphinic  acia  obtained  from  )3-naphthylamine- 
4  :  8disu)phomc  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70296 : 
Eng.  P.  11465  of  1892  ;  Gattennann,  Ber.  1899, 
32,  1158). 

IdentifletUion, — ^The  acid  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  behaviour  recalls  that  of  the 
strongest  non-volatiJe  mineral  acids;  the 
sodium  salt,  N'a,A+4HaO,  forms  needles  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  dilute 
alcohol.  The  ekhride,  rhombic  prisms,  m.p.  146^ 
^Fischesser,  Ic. ;  Gattennann,  l.c.)  is  convertible 
into  1:3:  &-tHcUoronaphthaUne  (Kalle,  l.c. ; 
I).  R..P.  82563). 

Reactiant. — On  sulphonation  it  jdelds  naph- 
ihalene.-l  :  3  :  5  : 1-tetrasulphonic  acid.  Fusion 
with  cauHtio  alkali  converts  it  into  a-naphtJid- 
3  :  6-di9tdphonic  acid  and  1  :  S-dihydroxynaph- 
UuUene-^'Bulphonic  acid,  but  digestion  with 
strong  caustic  soda  solution  at  250°  gives 
O'hyJSroxy-O'toluic  acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  91201 ; 
Eng.  P.  16559  of  1894).  Nitration  furnishes 
a-nitronaphihalme-4  :  6  :  S-trisulpkonic  acid, 

(ii.)  Naphthalene- 1 : 3  : 6-trifttlphoiile  acM  is 
obtained  when  sodium  naphtba]ene>l  :  6-  or 
2  :  7-disulphonate  is  heated  with  twice  its  weight 
of  24  p.c.  anhydro-acid,  the  temperature  being 
raised  gradually  to  180"  {cf,  Giirke  and  Rudolph, 
1).  R.W  38281  ;  Eng.  P.  15716  of  1885  ;  Bayer, 
I).  R.-P.  63015),  or,  mixed  with  1 :  3 : 5-tri. 
sulphonio  acid,  when  naphthalene  or  sodium 
naphthalene-j9-sulphonate  is  heated  with  40  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  150°--160°  (Oiirke  and  Rudolph, 
Ir,)  and  when  naphthalene  is  heated  with 
3*5-4  times  its  weight  of  chlorosulphonic  acid 
at  150°  for  an  hour  (Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1887,  3,  146).  It  is  formed 
also  bv  eliminating  the  amino-group  either  from 
a-naphthylamine-2  :  4 :  7-trisulphonio  acid  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 6, 125) 
or  from  ^-naphthvlamine-S  :  6  :  S-trisuIphonic 
acid  (l)rcssel  and  iCothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2154). 

PrfjMrntion. — Monohydrate  (380  pts.)  is 
addod  very  slowly  to  naphthalene  (256  pts.)  at 
165",  the  melt  kept  at  this  temperature  for  an 
hour,  then  cooled  to  75°,  diluted  with  mono- 
hydrate  (120  pts.)  cooled  to  50°,  and  mixed 
cautiously  with  60  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (900  pts.), 
stirring  being  continuous,  and  finally  heated  at 
165°  for  6  hours  to  ensure  complete  conversion 


of  mono-  into  tri-solphoaic  acid,  iriiich  without 
being  isolated  '»b  then  available  for  nitimtioa. 
The  yidd  of  1:3: 6-tRsalphoiiie  acid  may 
amount  to  60  p.c.  of  that  calculated  (Fierz- 
David,  Dye  Chemistry,  p.  12). 

Idtntificalion.— The  sodium  salt  Na«A+5H,0 
forms  very  soluUe  needles  and  the  ddoride 
smaJl  prisms,  m.p.  194°  (Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
Lc. ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ix.). 

BeactianSs—HeBttd  with  50  p.c.  caustic  soda 
sc^nUon  at  170'-180%  It  vields  a-napkAd-Z :  6- 
disulphonie  aeid^  but  with  90  p.c.  caustio  soda 
at  250°  1  :  ^-dihydrozynaphikaiene-Z'Sulphome 
qfid.  Nitration  converts  it  into  a-niironaphihal' 
ene-Z  :  6  :  ^tristdphome  add. 

{in.)  HapUlialeiie'l :  3 : 7.tiinilplioiiieaeid  U 
obtained  when  sodium  naphthaIene-2  :  O-disul- 
phonate  (1  pt.)  dissolved  in  monohydrate  (3  pts.), 
is  heated  with  60  p.c  anhydro-acid  (1  pt)  on  a 
water  bath  until  a  test,  on  addition  of  common 
salt,  gives  no  separation  of  the  disulphonate 

•  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  75432).  It  is  also  formed  by 
oxidising  with  permanganate  the  thionaphthou 
from  a-naphthylamine-3  :  7-disulphonic  add  and 
i9-naphthylamine-6  :  8-disulphonic  acid  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  70296;  Eng.  P.  11465  of  1892),  and  by 

,  eliminating  the  amino-group  from^naphthyl- 
amine-3  :  5  :  7-trisulphonic    acid    (Dressel    and 

i  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1203). 

I  IderUification.—The  ddoride  forms  large 
prisms,  nup.  165°-166°  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  le.). 
Beadions.-^On  sulphonation  it  yields  naph- 
thalene-l  :  3  :  5  :  l-teirastdphorUcacid.  Digestion 
with  50  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  260°  converts 
it  into  -p-kydroxy-o-Uduic  acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P. 
91201  ;  Eng.  P.  16559  of  1894).  Nitration  fur- 
nishes a-nitronaphth4ilene-Z :  5 :  l-trisrdphonic  add. 
(iv.)  Naphthalene!  :  4 : 8-tri8alphoiile  add  is 
obtained  by  oxidising  with  permanganate  the 
thionaphthol  or  the*  sulphinic  acid  prepared 
from  a-naphthylamine-4 : 8-4isu1phonic  acid 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70296 ;  Eng.  P.  11466  of  1892 ; 
Gattermanp,  Ber.  1899,  32,  1156). 

Idenlification. — ^The  chloride  forms  clusters  of 
needles,  m.p.  156°-157°  (Gattennann,  Lc). 

(v.)  Naphthaiene-2  : 3 : 6-trisiilphonle  add, 
obtained  by  oxidising  with  permanganate  the 
thionaphthol  from  j8-naphthylamine-3  :  6-di8ul- 

ghonic  acid  (Bayer,  Lc. ;  Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
hem.  Soc.  Proc.  1893,  9,  168),  is  also  the 
product  formed  by  eliminating  the  amino-group 
from)3-naphthylamine-3  :  6  :  7-trisulphonic  add 
(Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1202). 

'  Identification. — ^The  potassium  salt  (■4-5H,0) 
is  microcrystalline ;  the  chloride  forms  flat  prisms, 
m.p.  200°  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Lc). 
The  following  acids  : — 
(vi.)    Naphthalene! : 2 : 5-trisii^honle add, 
(vii.)  Naphthalene-!  :  2  : 6-tri8ulphonle  add, 
(viii)  Naphthalene!  :  3  : 8-tri8alphonie  add, 
(ix.)    Naphthalene! :  4 :  7-trisulphonle  add, 
obtained,  like  the  2:3:  6-trisulphonio  acid,  from 
the   corresponding  thio-a-    or  )3-naphtholdisul- 
phonic  acids  by  oxidation,  form  sodium  s^ts 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water  (Bayer,  Lc),  but 
have  not  been  further  described. 

Naphthalbnetetbasulphonic  Acids. 

Introductory. — ^Each  of  the  two  methocu 
employed  for  the  tetrasulphonation  of  naph- 
thfiJene  has  been  stated  to  fumi^onQre  J^ULone 
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tetrasnlphonic  acid.  Senhofer  (Monatsh.  1882, 
3,  111),  oy  using  a  mixture  of  sulphuiio  acid  with 
phosphoric  oxide  at  260^  for  3-4  hours  obtained 
a  product  which  by  fractional  crystallisation  of 
the  mixed  barium  or  copper  salt  furnished  an 
acid  now  identified  by  Fierz  and  Schmid  as  the 
1:3:5: 7-tetra8ulphonic  acid  (Helv.  Ghim. 
Acta,  1021,  4,  381).  With  40  p.o.  anhydro-acid 
at  160°  for  9  hours,  or  with  chlorosolphonic  acid 
(Bayeir,  D.  R.-P.  40893),  at  least  two  tetra- 
solphonic  acids  were  said  to  be  formed,  and  to 
avoid  the  production  of  isomerides,  the  2 : 6- 
disulphonic  acid  replaced  naphthalene  in  later 
develoimients  of  the  process  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
79054;  80464;  Eng.  P.  25074  of  1893;  c/. 
however,  D.  R.-P.  89242),  furnishing,  like  the 
1:3: 7-trisulphonic  acid  under  similar  con- 
ditions, a  tetrasulphonic  acid,  the  chloride  of 
which  melted  at  261°-262**  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F. 
'  7224  ;  Eng.  P.  /.c). 

On  reinvestigating  the  subject,  Fierz  and 
Schmid  (Lc)  have  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

(L)  That  energetic  sulphonation  with 
anhydro-acid  converts  naphthalene  into  a 
mixture  of  the  1:3: 6-trisulphonic  and  the 
1:3:5:  7-tetra8u1phonic  acids ; 

(ii)  That  the  1:3:5: 7-derivative  is  the 
only  tetrasulphonic  acid  arising  from  the  sul- 
phonation of  naphthalene ; 

(iJL)  That  this  tetrasulphomc  acid  is  formed 
very  readily  in  the  melt,  but  independently  of 
the  1:3:  6-tri8ulphonic  acid  unless  by  the  use 
of  only  weakly  fuming  sulphuric  acid  isomerisa- 
tion  occurs  followed  by  nirther  sulphonation.^ 

(i.)  Naphthaleiie-l :  3 : 5 : 7-tetnsulphoiile aeid 
is  obtained  when  calcium  naphthalene-2 : 6- 
disulphonate,  dried  at  200"*,  is  heated  with 
3  times  Its  weight  of  25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  90"* 
during  4  hours  and  then  at  260°  during  6  hours. 
The  product  is  converted  into  sodium  salt,  which 
can  be  separated  from  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  by  common  salt  as  a  heavy  sand-like 
precipitate  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  79054 ;  Eng.  P. 
25074  of  1893). 

/(fen/t/Sco/um.— The&ar»ttmsaltBa|A+14HsO 
is  efflorescent,  that  with  8H,0  is  stable  in  the  air 
(Fierz  and  Schmid,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1921,  4, 
381 ).  The  chloride  forms  very  sparingly  soluble, 
compact,  cubical  crystals,  m.p.  261°-262^ 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7224  ;  Fierz  and  Schmid,  I 
Lc)  I 

BeaeUons. — ^Fusion  with  caustic  alkali  con-  i 
verts    it    into    1:3: 6-tnhydroxynaphihaUne-l' 
sulpkame  acid,  but  digestion  with  15  p.c.  caustic 
soda   solution   fumi<thes    a-naphihol'3  :  5  :  l-tri- 
svlphomc  acid  and  with  60  p.c.  solution  a  mixture  , 
of  the  isomeric  1  :  S-dihtfdroxyna]>hihalene-5  :  7-  i 
and    1 :  ^-dikydroxynaphthniene-Z  :  1-distdphonic  , 
acids.    It  cannot  be  nitrated. 

(ii.)  Naphthaleiie-l  :  3 :  6  :  7-tatnnilphoiile 
add  has  been  prepared  by  oxidising  with  per-  | 
manganate    the    thionaphthol    obtained    from 
j^iiaphthylamine-3 : 6 : 8-trisulphonic  acid  (Bay- 
er, D.  R..P.  70296 ;  Eng.  P.  11465  of  1892). 

Identification. — ^The  sodium  salt  forms  a  very 
soluble  granular  mass.    The  chloride  crystallises 

^  Fieri  and  Schmid  farther  suggest  that  the  slmul- 
taneow  (onnatioii  of  the  tri-  and  tetra-  sulphonic  adds 
aooouDts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  apiMrent  lou  of 
material  in  the  production  of  H-add  from  the  trlsul- 
pbonation  melt,  in  which  only  the  trisulphonlc  add 
can  be  nitrated. 


in  needles,  m.p.  309''-310°,  sparingly  soluble  in 
benzene  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7224). 

(iii)  Naphthalene^  : 3  :  6  :  8-tetra6ulphoiiie 
acid  is  obtained  similarly  from  a-naphthylamine- 
3:6:  8-trisulphonic  acid. 

Identification. — ^The  barium  salt  is  only 
sparingly  soluble,  but  the  crystalline  sodium 
salt  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  chloride  short 
prisms,  m.p.  282^-283^  dissolves  only  very 
sparingly  in  benzene,  but  more  readily  in  acetone 
(Bayer,  Ic). 


III.  NiTRO-  Derivatives. 

Introductory. — ^The  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
naphthalene  was  first  investigated  by  Laurent 
(Ann.  Chim.  Phvs.  1835,  [u.]  59,  376;  cf. 
Lautemann  and  Aguiar,  BulL  Soc  chim.  1865, 
[iL]  3,  261)  who  described  a-nitronaphthalene 
under  the  name  nitronaphthalase.  It  is  now 
recogmsed  that  one  mono-',  two  di-,  four  tri-, 
and  three  tetra-  *  nitronaphthalenes  can  be 
obtained  from  naphthalene  by  nitration  under 
suitable  conditions,*  the  relationship  between 
them  being  shown  in  the  scheme  (N  is  used  for 
NO,)  :- 
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From  this  scheme  it  will  be  seen  that,  unlike 
SO^H  radicles  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
NO.  radicles  in  nitration  products  of  nitro- 
naphthalene  are  found  in  1 : 2-{ortho-),  1  : 4- 
ipara-),  and  1  :  S-{peri-)  positions.  Further,  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  m'trobenzene 
and  a-nitronaphthalene,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  whereas,  by  further  nitration,  the  former 

E'elds  m«ladinitrobenzene  as  chief  product,  the 
tter  gives  not  the  1 : 3-{meia-)  dinitronaph- 
thalene  but  two  heteronudeal  aa-dinitronaph- 
thalenes. 

The  nitronaphthalenesulphonio  acids  are  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  the  nitronaphthylamines 

'  Poesibly  aooompanled  by  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  isomeric  3-nltronaphthalene  (q.r.). 

'  Five,  if  Dhar's  1:2:0:8-  and  Aguiar's  tetranltro- 
naphthalenes  be  induded  (q.v.). 

*  The  extent  to  which  nitration  proceeds  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  molecular 
proportion  depends  on  the  relative  proportion  of  water 
present :  thus  with  from  0-20/25  p.c.  of  water,  tetra- ; 
25-50  p.c,  tii- ;  60-60  p«c.,  tri-  and  di- ;  60-05  p.c, 
di- ;  and  in  greater  amount  mono-nitronaphtluuene 
(Sapoehniimv,  Chem.  Boc  Abstr.  1915,  108, 1,  893). 
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Mid  mtrtmAjhthfAM  in  eommioa  with  the  oone- 
Bpnnding  nftpfathyUmines  aod  naptsthaiB  (^.v.). 

By  lednction,  lunally  with  iron  aod  dilate 
stdpluiric  acid,  the  mtron^riithaleiieralphoiiic 
adda  are  converted  into  the  ootietponding 
naph^yiaminewilphonic  acida,  which  in  not  a 
few  eaaea  aie  at  technical  importanoe,  being 
iaomeric  with  thoae  obtained  from  the  naphthj^- 
amines  by  milpbonation. 

Unlike  nitnted  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene 
aeriea,  the  nitronaDhthalenes  aze  of  little  im- 
portance aa  expfoeiYeiL  Crude  tetranitio- 
naphthalene,  for  example,  obtained  by  heating 
crude  diniUonaphthidene  with  15  timea  ite 
weight  of  a  mixtme  containing  90  p.a  of  nitric 
acid  (sp.gr.  1*5)  and  70  p.a  of  solpharic  acid  at 
a  temperatme  not  exceeding  130^  for  an  hoar, 
is  almost  insenntive  to  detonation  and  per- 
cnasion,  aod  when  heated  boms  quietly  with  a 
smol^  flame  without  explosion  (Escales,  Nitro- 
sprengstoffe,  ed.  1915,  108,  331). 

Nttbovafhthalxnss. 
NO,  (L)  aNltroiiaphthal0iie,  for  labora- 
AA  ^o'y  porposes,  may  be  prepared  bv 
I  !  j  adding  very  finely  powdered  naphthu- 
VV  ^oe  (128  gr.)  to  a  mixture  of  60  p.c. 
nitric  acid  (103  gr.)  and  80  p.c.  sulphuric  acid 
(300  gr,).  stirring  continuously  for  6  hours  at 
50**,  and  completing  the  reaction  at  60°  for  one 
hour.  The  product,  boiled  with  water  to  remove 
acid  and  unchanged  naphthalene,  may  be  freed 
from  dinitronaphthalene,  if  present,  by  extrac- 
tion with  carbon  disulphide  (c/.  Beilstein  and 
Kuhlbere,  Annalen,  1873,  169,  81). 

On  the  lar^e  scsle,  finely  powdered  naphthal- 
ene (2 '5  pts.)  IS  added  gradually  through  a  sieye 
to  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr  1  "38  (2  pts.), 
sulphuric  acid  (2  pts.),  and  spent  acid  from  a 
preyions  operation  (6  pts ) ;  the  temperature 
being  maintained  at  45^-50°  throughout  the 
operation, 'and  the  nitration  completed  in  one 
day.  When  cold,  the  spent  acid  is  run  off  from 
the  solid  cake  of  nitronaphthalene,  and  the 
latter,  after  being  washed  with  hot  water,  is 
either  granulated  by  allowing  it  to  flow  in  a 
thin  stream  into  cold  water  (Witt,  Chem.  Ind. 
1887,  10,  216)  or  crystallised  from  solution  in 
one-fourth  its  weight  of  solvent  naphtha  (Paul, 
Z.  angew.  Chem.  1897, 10, 146).  The  nitration  can 
be  effected  by  mixing  naphthalene  with  powdered 
nitre,  and  stirring  the  mixture  into  sulphuric 
acid  (Hdchst,  D.  R.-P.  201623).  To  avoid  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  yet  admit  of  the  em- 

rlovment  of  a  weaker  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  below 
'39)  than  will  attack  naphthalene  in  ite  absence, 
an  electrolytic  method  has  been  proposed 
(TiyUer,  D.  R -P.  100417). 

Identifieation. — It  cryfitallisefl  in  long,  slender, 
lustrous  needles,  nup.  61''  (Aguiar,  Ber.  1872,  5, 
371),  b.p.  304^  (Koninck  and  Marquart,  t&uf. 
12),  sp.gr.  1*33,  and  is  practically  nou: volatile 
with  steam.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene  and 
ite  homolognes,  carbon  disulphide,  ether,  or  hot 
alcohol :  in  87*5  p.c.  alcohol,  1  pt.  dissolves  in 
35*6  pto.  at  15^  It  ib  not  an  explosive;  ite 
vapour  attacks  the  eyes  and  it  is  poisonous. 

lUactums, — ^With  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid 

solution  it  is  oxidised  to  S-nilrophthalic  add 

(Beilstein  and  Kurbatow,  Annalen,  1880,  202, 

'  T) ;   with  5  p.c.  potassium  permanganate  to 


Z'nUn>piiialcmieBDdZ-nUropkaaUeaeid»(Fiied'' 
lander  aod  Wtmbag,  Ber.  1895,  28, 1642) ;  bat 
with  copric  or  ferric  oxide  aiid  caostac  aoda 
sointion  at  250''  to  a  mixtnre  of  pktkalic  and 
bemaxrie  adds  (Bindsch.,  D.  K-P.  136410; 
140999;   Eng.  P.  1^527  of  1901). 

When  boiled  with  ammoninm  sulphite 
sofaiUon  it  is  converted  into  a  mixtore  of  a-napfc- 
ihflamine'9idphamic  aod  ^•^lutpkomic  adds,  bat 
wtth  sodium  bisolphito  aeration  into  a-naj^iMyl- 
amine-2  :  ^-disulpttmic  add  mixed  with  a  small 
amoont  of  the  4-monoealphonic  acid.  Reduc- 
tion m  acid  sointion  converto  it  into  a-futphtkyi' 
amin^  With  excess  of  hydrogen,  in  contact 
with  fin^y  divided  copper  at  330''-^350^  it  also 
gives  a-naphtkylaminet  hot  with  nickel  at  this 
temperature  not  only  a  •  naphthylamine  but 
tetrahydronaphthalene  ammonia  and  naphtha- 
lene are  produced  (Sabatier  and  Senderens, 
Compt  rend.  1902, 135, 226).  In  alcoholic  solu- 
tion  with  sodium  amalgam,  azozifnaphihalene  ia 
formed  (Jaworsky,  J  pr.  Chem.  1865,  94,  285). 

By  chlorination  a  mixtore  of  5-  and  S-ddoro- 
a-niironaphihalenes  is  obtained.  On  sulphonation 
with  anhydro-acid  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the 
a-nilronaphihaiene'6-f  6-,  and  Istdphonie  add^, 
the  first  named  being  the  chief  prodnct. 

(ii)  P-mtnoutMudaiB.  The  isolation  of 
•  /^-nitronaphthalene  from  crude  mononitronaph- 
,  thalene  lukS  yet  to  be  confirmed  although  ite 

E reduction  in  the  nitration  of  naphthalene  has 
»ng  been  tiioiuht  probable  from  the  fact  that 

;  technical  a-naphthylamine  contains  /3-naphthyl- 
amine  in  small  quantity  (Beverdin  and  Noelting, 
Sur  la  constitution  de  la  naphtaline  et  de  ses 
d^v^  ed.  1888,  33 ;  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1893, 
276,  217;  Weiler-ter-Meer,  D.  R.-P.  205076; 
Eng.  P.  16446  of  1907;  c/.  however,  Witt, 
Chem.  Ind.  1887,  10,  220 ;  Cain,  Intermed. 
Prod,  for  Dves,  2nd  ed.  p.  185,  footnote; 
Tetralin  Co.,  D.  R.-P.  332593). 

In  contrast  with  naphthalene,  tetralin  (to- 
tra-hydronaphthalene)  furmshes  a  mixture  of  a- 
and  )3-mononitrotetralin,  and  from  the  latter 
^•nitronaphthalene  has  been  prepared  (Tetralin 

j  Co.,  D.  R..P.  332593). 

I        Preparatiofu — ^It    can     be     obteined    from 

.  2-nitro-a-naphthylamine  by  the  diazo-reaction 
(Leilmann  and  Remy,  Ber.  1886,  19,  236; 
Lellmann,  Ber.  1887,  20,  891) ;   in  7  p.c  yield 

;  from  i3-diazonaphthalene  nitrite  by  treatment 

i  with  cuprous  oxide  (Sandmeyer,  Ber.  1887,  20, 
1496);  and,  in  25  p.c  yield,  from  diazotised 
^-naphthylamine  sulphate  by  interaction  with 
ouprocupric  sulphite  and  potassium  nitrite 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Hantzsch 
and  Blagden,  Ber.  1900,  33,  2554). 

Identification, — ^It  orystellises  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  small  yellow  needles,  melto  at  79°,  has 
an  odour  of  cmnamon,  and  volatiUses  only 
slowly  with  steam. 

Reaclione, — ^On  sulphonation,  it  yields  a 
mixture  of  P-nitro7MphUialene-5-  and  S-stdpkonic 
acids.    By  reduction  in  acid  solution  it  furnishes 

I  fi-naphihylamine.  When  warmed  with  methyl 
alcoholic  potash  it  gives  2-niirowha-naphthal, 

NlTRONAPHTHALENSMONOSULFHONIC  ACIDS. 

Introductory. — ^The  six  nitronaphthalene- 
monosulphonlo  acids  which  are  known  with 
certeinty     are     a-nitro-oompounda,  ^.J^dCare 
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obtained  either  by  the  snlphonation  of  a-nitro- 
naphthalene,  or  by  the  nitration  of  naphthalene- 
a-  or  ^-monosalphonic  acid.  The  products  from 
each  of  these  sources  are : 

(a)  By  sulphonation  of  a-nitronaphthalene : 


NO, 


00 


Y 


NO, 

AA 

s  J  I 


NO, 

sAA 


(6)  By  nitration  of  naphthalene-a-sulphonic 
acid  ^ 

S  NO,  S  S 

AA  AA  AA 


w    w    w 

NO,  NO, 

(c)  By  nitration  of  naphthalene-)3-sulphonic 
add: 

NO, 

«CA     «(^A      A> 

The  separation  of  the  isomeric  acids  obtained 
by  these  methods  is  not  easy,  and  for  technical 
purposes  is  not  attempted,  as  the  naphthyl- 
aminesulphonic  acids,  for  the  production  of 
which  they  are  made,  can  be  isolated  from  the 
respective  reduction  products  with  much  less 
difficulty. 

On  comparing  these  products  of  the  nitration 
of  naphthalenemonosnlphonic  acids  with  those 
of  naphthalene-di-  and  tri-sulphonic  acids 
(t;.  pp.  431,  432),  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
former  always,  but  the  latter  only  rarely,  fur- 
nish isomerides;  also  that  the  NO,  group  can 
assume  the  1 : 4-{para-)  or  the  1  :  S-^eri-)  but 
not  the  1 : 2-(ort^-)  position  relatively  to  the 
SO,H  group. 

(L)  a-Nitroiiaphthalene-3-salphonlc  add 
(Cleve*8  [y-JnitroTiapJUhalenestilphonic  acid),* 
formed  in  small  amount  when  sodium  naphthal- 
ene-9-sulphonate  is  nitrated  {v.  the  6-8ulphonic 
acid),  is  obtained  from  the  sulphonyl  chloride  by 
boiling  it  with  water  (Cleve,  Ber.  1886,  19, 
2179;  cf.  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proc.  1896,  11,  239). 

Id€rUificati<m.^The  lead  salt  PbA,+3H,0, 
barium  salt  BaA,-f-3H,0,  and  potas&ium  aalt 
KA,  ciystallise  in  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
The  chloride  forms  needles,  m.p.  140°,  convertible 
into  1 :  Z-dichloronaphthaiene,  Reduction  con- 
verts the  acid  into  a-naphihylamine-3-mUphonic 
acid  (Cleve,  2.c.). 

(ii.)  a-Nltroiiaphthalene-4-sulphoiilo  add, 
formed  in  smaU  quantitv  by  the  nitration  of 
sodium  naphthalene-a-sulphonate  (v.  the  8-sul- 
phonic  acid),  is  isolated  from  the  product  by 
means  of  its  chloride  (Cleve,  Ber.  1890,  23, 
1 1 


1  Accordios  to  Friedlftnder  (Heamann,  Anilin- 
farben,  1808,  U,  517),  ^-nltronaphthalene-iHiulphoiilc 
Add  ocean  in  small  quantity  in  the  uroduct  from  this 
■oorce,  but  no  description  of  the  add  oaa  been  given. 

'  In  eveiT  case  wliere  the  constitution  of  an  a- 
nitronaphthaienesulphonic  acid  is  given,  the  nitro- 
group  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  position '  1.' 

*  Erdmann  and  SQveni  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
this  acid  among  the  nitration  products  of  naphthalene- 
a-sulphonyl  chloride  (Annalen,  1803,  276,  240). 


IdefUification, — ^The  barium  salt,  BaA,-f  H,0, 
forms  needles  soluble  in  66  parts  of  cold  and 
33  parts  of  boiling  water;  the  calcium  salt, 
CaA,-f  2H,0,  scales  soluble  in  37  parts  of  water 
at  17°  and  16  parts  at  100°;  the  potassium 
salt,  KA,  needles;  and  the  sodium  salt, 
NaA4-  H,0,  needles.  The  chloride  forms  prisms, 
m.p.  99°.  Reduction  converts  the  acid  into 
a-naphihylamineA-suJphonic  acid  (Cleve,  Z.c.). 

(iii.)  a-Nitroiiaphthalene-5-5ulphoiilc  add 
{elevens  [a-]acid)  is  obtained  as  chief  product 
(about  80  p.c.)  when  a-nitronaphthalene  is  sul- 
phonated  with  anhydro-acid ;  but  as  minor 
product  (20-30  p.c. ;  v,  the  8-sulphomo  acid) 
when  sodium  naphthalene-a-sulphonate  is 
nitrated.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  product  of 
the  interaction  of  a-nitronaphthalene  and 
chlorosulphonic  acid  (Armstrong  and  William- 
son, Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1886,  2,  233). 

Preparation. — (1)  Finely  divided  dry  a-nitro- 
naphthalene (20  pts.)  is  added  to  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  (35  pts.),  and  24  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  (25  pts.)  at  such  a  rate  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  above  90%  and  the  mixture  main- 
tained at  this  temperature  during  8  hours  or 
until  sulphonation  is  complete.  The  product, 
poured  on  to  an  equal  weight  of  ice,  gives  a 
crystalline  separation  of  the  pure  5-8ulphonic 
acid  (Witt,  Chem.  Ind.  1887,  10,  218).  From 
the  mother  liquor,  the  isomeric  6-  and  7-sul- 
phonic  acids  can  be  isolated  by  conversion  into 
and  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  nitro- 
naphthalenesulphonyl  chlorides  (Palmaer,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  3260). 

(2)  The  formation  of  dark  resinous  sub- 
stances, unavoidable  when  a-nitronaphthalene 
is  sulphonated  by  anhydro-acid,  does  not  occur 
if  fused  salt  is  added  to  the  acid  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  convert  the  dissolved  anhydride 
into  chlorosulphonic  acid.  Following  this 
modified  process,  a-nitronaphthalene  (10  pts.) 
is  added  to  the  mixed  sulphuric  and  chloro- 
sulphonic acids  obtained  from  20  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  (26  pts.),  and  the  mixture  heated  on  a 
water-bath  until  sulphonation  is  complete 
(Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247,  315). 

IdeTUification,— The  acid,  HA+4H,0,  cry- 
stallises in  easily  soluble  pale  yellow  needles ; 
the  lead  salt,  PbA,-f  3H,0,  in  scales ;  and  the 
barium  salt,  BaA,-f  3H,0,  in  sparingly  soluble 
needles  (Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1875,  [ii.]  24, 
510).  The  calcium  salt,  CaA,-f  2H,0,  forms 
sparingly  soluble  needles ;  the  potassium  salt, 
KA-f  H,0,  hexagonid  tables  soluble  in  25  parts 
of  water  at  17^  (Erdmann,  Annalen,  1893,  275, 
247);  the  sodium  Bait,  NaA-f-JHjO,  very  soluble 
tables  (Cleve,  I.e.).  The  chloride  needles,  m.^. 
113°,  is  convertible  into  1 :  5'dichloronap?Uhalene 
(Qeve,  /.c). 

Reactions, — Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  a-naphthylamine-S'Sulphonic  Mid; 
with  sodium  amalgam  into  a-naphthylamine 
(Claus,  Ber.  1877, 10, 1303) ;  and  electrolytically 
into  l-aminoA-nap?Uhol-5-svIp?ionie  acid,  doubt- 
less by  transformation  of  the  hydroxylamine 
first  formed  {cf.  Fierz  and  Weissenbach,  Helv. 
Chim.  Acta.  1920,  3,  305).  Nitration  furnishes 
1  :  S-dinitronaphihtilene-5-stUphonic  acid. 

(iv.)  a-Nltronaphthalene-fisulphonle  acid 
{elevens  [d-]acid.  A  mixture  of  this  acid  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  7-sulphonic  acid 
forms  ahnost  the  entiigjj|jjp^g^^f^^^t^n 
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id  •odiom  lumfatlMkoe'^'^iilpliooAte,  Uie  3-mi1- 
pbMik  acid  betag  prMent  oolj  in  very  small 
aoioiiiit.  A  mixtare  of  the  6-  and  7-Milphoiuc 
acids  oomtitntes  the  minor  product  of  the  ml- 
phonation  of  a-nitronaphthalrae  (r.  the  ff-sal- 
phonic  acid  j. 

Preparation,—  (1)  Sodinm  napfathaJene-^-aol' 
pfaonate  (23  pU.)  is  stined  into  snlfAmic  acid 
(1J5  pU.)  at  a  temperattne  not  exceeding  3(r^, 
the  whole  cooled  to  0%  and  a  mixture  of  nitric 
add  (7  pts,  HNO,)  and  solphnzic  acid  then 
added  at  0^-10%  the  nitration  being  completed 
at  this  temperature.  After  removal  ^  the  excess 
of  stUphnric  acid  bjr  lime,  the  filtrate  is  used 
either  for  the  isolation  of  the  6-  and  7-solphonic 
acids  or  for  their  reduction  to  the  correspond- 
ing a-naphthjlaminesulphonic  acids  (CasseHa, 
D.  R..P.  67017;  Eng.  P.  6972  of  1891;  r/. 
I>.  R..P.  86058). 

(2)  Sodium  naphthalene-jS-solphonate  is 
stirred  into  cold  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*3,  the 
mixture  warmed  to  complete  the  nitration,  and 
the  product  converted  into  barium  salt.  By 
extraction  of  this  salt  with  boiling  water,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sparingly  soluble  0-sulphonate 
remains  undiuolveo.  To  separate  the  remainder 
the  filtrate,  which  in  addition  contains  the  7-  and 
3-isomerides,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  converted  into  chloride,  and  this  ex- 
tracted by  carbon  disulphide,  in  which  the 
7 -sulphonyl  chloride  is  onlv  sparingly  soluble. 
The  6-  and  the  3-sulphonyI  chlorides  are  then 
separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  the 
solution  (CHeve,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1876,  [ii.]  2Q, 
444 ;  1878,  [ii.]  20,  414 ;  Ber.  1886,  19,  2179 ; 
cf,  Rrdmann  and  SUvem,  Annalen,  1893,  275, 
251). 

Identification.  —  The  acid  crystallises  in 
readily  soluble  brown  needles  ;  the  barium  salt  j 
BaA|-f  H,0  in  needles  soluble  in  782  parts  of 
water  at  22'' ;  the  cakium  salt  CaA.+H,0  in 
scales ;  the  pola$Hum  salt  KA  in  tables  soluble 
in  29  parts  of  water  at  20*' ;  the  sodium  salt 
NaA-f  3HgO  in  crusts  consisthig  of  scales.  The 
chloride  forms  prisms,  m.p.  126*5%  convertible 
into  1  :  Q-dichhronaphthalene  (Cleve,  Lc). 

Reactione, — Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  a-navhthylamine-^-sulphanic    acid,  j 
and  electrolvtically  into   l-aminoA-naphthot-Q-  ' 
svlphonic  aetd  {cf,  Fierz  and  Weiesenbach,  l.c.). 
Nitration    furnishes     1  :  %-dinitronaphthaler^-^' 
eulphonie  acid* 

(V.)  aNltroiiaphthalene-7-iulphonie  aeld 
(Cleve' 9  [B-"^  or  \B-]nitronaphihalenesulpkonic 
acid  >)  constitutes  aoout  one-half  of  the  product 
when  either  sodium  naphthalene-fi-sulphonate 
(v.  the  6-8ulphonic  acid ;  cf.  Cassella,  D.  R.-P. 
86058),  or  naphthalene-jS-sulphonyl  chloride 
(Krdmann  and  Kuvom,  Annalen,  1893,  276,  238) 
is  nitrated,  but  is  formed  only  in  small  amount 
when  a-nitronaphthalene  is  sulphonated  (v.  the 
5-8ulphonio  acia). 

Identification, — ^The  acid  forms  brown 
needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  but,  unlike  the 
6-sulphonic  aoid,  is  almost  insoluble  in  con- 

^  This  scid  wfts  originally  termed  [<•]  by  Cleve,  and 
ii  BO  dpscrll>cd  In  hit  rommunlcation  to  the  Faris 
Chemical  Bocioty  (Bull.  Soc.  cldm.  1878,  [ii.1  29,  414). 
In  the  BwedlRh  paper  (F»rhandl.  1878,  2,  82),  which  is 
practically  identical  with  the  French,  the  term  [$•] 
w  employed,  Rince  'tliR  acid  yields  a  new  dichloro- 
naphthalene  which  being  the  eiglith  Icnown  is  dls- 
tingtiished  as  A.' 


eentnted  hydrochlorie  acid,  and  less  sofaihle  than 
it  in  33  dlc.  sulphime  acid.  The  banmm  salt 
BaA.+3fHfO  forms  gnumlar  aggregates  of 
needles,  sofaible,  when  anhydroos,  in  377  parte 
of  water  at  17^  bat  in  9*1  parts  of  boiling  water ; 
the  ealcimm  salt^  very  sofaible  needles;  the 
poiasfium  salt  KA+iH,0,  needles  readily 
soluble  in  water;  the  sodium  ntL,  sphericaJ 
aggregates  of  needles  (Palmaer,  Ber.  1888,  21, 
3261).  The  ddaride  forms  prisma,  m.p.  169^, 
convertible  into  1 :  l-dirkloronapktkalene  (deve. 
Bull  Soc  chim.  1878,  [ii.]  29,  414 ;  Armrtrong 
and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc  Proc  1889,  5, 19). 

Beaetiona. — Reduction  in  acid  sohition  con- 
verts it  mto  a-napkthjfiamine'1'Sulpkomie  aeid^ 
and  electrolytically  into  l-aminoA-naj^ihol'l' 
sulphonie  add  {cf.  Hen  and  Weissenbach,  he). 
Nitration  furnishea  I :  bMnitronaphthalene-l' 
aulpkome  add, 

(vL)  a.introMplithal«ne-8-»oipiMinig  aeld 
is  obtained  as  chief  product  (60-70  p.c  ;  v.  the 
5-sulphonic  acid)  when  sodium  naphthalene-a- 
sulphonate  is  nitrated. 

Preparation. — (1)  Sodium  naphthal^ne-a-sul- 
phonate  (4  pts.)  is  stirred  into  nitric  acid  of 
8p.gr.  1*45  (5  pts.),  and  the  product  converted 
into  calcium  salt.  From  the  solution  of  the 
calcium  salt,  the  greater  part  of  the  5-8uIphonate 
is  separated  by  concentration,  the  more  soluble 
8-sulphonate  being  contained  in  the  mother 
liquors  (Cleve,  Ber.  1890, 23, 958).  For  technical 
purposes  the  separation  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
corresponding  naphthylaminesulphonic  adds 
differ  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  solubility,  and 
are  more  easily  isolated  {cf  Schollkopf,  D.  R.-P. 
40671 ;  Eng.  P.  16775  of  1885). 

(2)  The  acid  can  be  obtained  by  stirring 
naphthalene-a-solphonyl  chloride  into  3  times 
its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  8p.gr.  1'475  at  —&* ; 
extracting  the  a-nitronaphthalene-4-  and  5- 
Bulphonyl  chlorides  from  the  product  by  carbon 
disulphide,  in  which  the  8-i8omeride  is  almost 
insoluble,  and  hydrolysing  the  residue  (Erdmann 
and  Suvem,  Annalen,  1893, 275, 237 ;  cf  Reissert, 
Ber.  1922,  65,  862). 

IdentifUxUion. — ^The  acid  forms  needles :  the 
barium  salt  BaA, +2^11,0,  crusts ;  the  calcium 
salt  CaAs-f  4iH,0,  scales ;  the  potassium  salt 
KA-f  HaO,  needles,  or  KA-f  2iH,0,  scales,  aU 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  chloride  forms 
prisms,  m.p.  161**  (fhdmann  and  Suvem,  l.c.). 
Reduction  converts  the  acid  into  a-naphthyl- 
amine-S-sulphonic  aeid. 

(viL  and  vilL)  /3-Nltroiiaphthalene-5-8iilphonle 
add,  mixed  with  the  8-8ulphonle  acid,  is  obtained 
by  sulphonating  ^-nitronaphthalene  with  ice- 
cooled  anhydro-acid,  and  separated  from  it  by 
fractional  crystaUisation  of  the  mixed  chlorides 
from  benzene.  The  5'Sulphonyl  chloride,  prisma, 
m.p.  127^  is  more  soluble  in  benzene  than  the 
%-sutphonyl  chloride,  needles,  m.p.  169*'-170'' 
(Kappeler,  Ber.  1912,  45,  634). 

NiTRONAPHTHALBNBDISULPHONIC  AciDS. 

Introductory.  —  The  nitronaphthalenedisul- 
phonic  acids  are  obtained  for  the  most  part  from 
naphthalenedisulphonic  acids  by  nitration. 
With  two  of  these  acids,  viz.  the  naphthalene- 
1  : 5-  and  1  : 6-di8ulphonic  acids,  both  a-  and 
/3-nitro^derivatives  are  formed,  the  a-nitro- 
disulphonic  acid  beii   ^^      v,  *        ^     . 
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S  NO, 
S  NO, 
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AA 
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but  with  each  of  the  1  : 4-,  2 : 6-,  and  2  :  7- 
disulphonic  acids  only  one,  and  that  the  a-nitro- 
aoid,  has  been  isolated : — 

S  NO, 

VV      ^vv        vv 

S  NO,  NO, 

(].)  a-Nitronaphthalene-3 : 6-dlsalphoiiie  aeld 

{Alin*s  [a-locki ;  Freund'a  acid  *)  is  obtained  by 
nitrating  sodium  naphthalene-2  :  T-disulphonate 
(33  pts.),  dissolved  in  sulphurio  acid  (50  pts.), 
with  60  p.o.  nitric  acid  (26  pts.)  in  the  cold. 
Or,  if  the  product  is  to  be  used  for  reduction — as 
the  presence  of  a-nitronaphthalene-3  :  7 -disul- 
phonic acid  is  then  of  no  consequence — the  melt, 
which  also  contains  naphthalen#2 : 6-di8uI- 
phonio  acid,  obtained  by  sulphonating  naphthal- 
ene (I  pt.)  with  sulphuric  acid  (6  pte.)  at  160^ 
for  8  hours,  is  nitrated  with  60  p.c.  nitric  acid 
(2  pts.)  in  the  cold  (Freund,  D.  R.P.  27346  ; 
Eng.  P.  1069  of  1883;  c/.  Armstrong  and 
Wvnne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1896,  11,  82).  Its 
chloride  is  formed,  together  with  the  1  : 8- 
dinitronaphthalene-3  :  6-disulphonyl  chloride  by 
nitrating  naphthalene-2  :  7-disulphon^l  chloride 
with  nitrosulphuric  acid  at  the  ordmary  tem- 
perature (Al^n,  Bull  Soc.  chim.  1883,  [ii.]  39, 63). 

Identification. — ^The  acid  and  salts  crystallise 
in  small  needles ;  the  barium  salt  BaA-f  6H,0, 
is  sparingly;  the  potassium  salt  K,A+3H,0 
and  sodium  saltNa,A+6H20  are  readily  soluble 
in  water.  The  chloride  forms  needles,  m.p. 
I40°-14l°,  convertible  into  1:3: 64ricMorO' 
naphthalene  (A16n,  ForhandL  1884,  2,  96  ;  Cleve, 
Ber.  1892, 26, 2487  ;  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  /.c). 

Reactions. — Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  a-naphthylamine-3  :  Q-disulphonic 
acid,  and  electroljrtically  into  l-aminoA-naph- 
thol-S  :  6-disulphonic  acid.  With  sodium  amal- 
gam it  gives  a-naphthylamine  (Al^n,  Forhandl. 
1883/8,  3). 

(a)  a-Nitroiiaplitliaiene-3 :  7-dJsiilplioiilo  acid 
{AUn's  \fi-]acid)  is  obtained  by  nitration  of 
naphthalene-2  :  6- disulphonic  acid,  as  described 
for  the  3  :  6-disulphonic  acid  (Freund,  Lc).  Its 
chloride  is  formed,  as  sole  product,  when 
naphthalene-2  :  6-di9ulphonyl  chloride  is  nitra- 
ted with  nitroBulphuno  acid  (Al^n,  Bull.  Soc. 
chim.  1883,  [ii.]  39,  64). 

JdentifiiMtion—rEhe  barium  salt  BaA+2H,0, 
tablets ;  calcium  salt  CaA+2H,0,  needles ; 
potassium  salt  K^,  needles ;  and  sodium  salt 
Na,A'f-2H,0,  needles,  are  less  soluble  than  the 
salts  of  the  3  :  6-acid.  The  chloride  (with  1  moL 
0«H,  from  benzene),  forms  prisms,  m.p.  190**- 
192°,  convertible  into  1:3:  l-tncfUoronaphthal- 
en?  (Al^n,  Forhandl.  1884,  2,  95;  Armstrong 
and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6,  13). 

'  Thl«  acid,  like  the  3 : 7-disnlphonlc  add,  was 
regarded  by  Freund  as  a  ^-nitronaphtllaleDe  derivative. 


i{Mc<tOfM.«— Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  a-naphthylamine-Z  :  l-disulphonie 
acid,  and  electrolytically  into  l-amtYio-4-n/ipA- 
thol-Z  :  1-disulphonic  acid.  With  sodium  amal- 
gam it  gives  a-naphthylamine  (Al^n,  Forhandl. 
1883,  8,  21).      . 

(lii.)  a-Nltronaphthalene-S :  8-dlaulpbonie  add 
is  formed  as  chief  product,  tooether  with  some 
P  -  nitronaphthalene  -4:7-  dismphonio  acid  by 
nitrating  naphthalene- 1  :  6-di8ulphonio  aoid  or 
its  salts  (Schults,  Ber.  -1890,  23,  77 ;  r/.  Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1891,  7, 27). 

Preparation.  —  Sodium  naphthalene-/3-sul- 
phonate  (60  pts.),  sulphonated  with  2^-3  times 
its  weight  of  20  p.o.  anhydro-acid  at  100°,  is 
cooled  to  lO^'-ie^  and  nitrated  below  26''  with 
nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*4  (22*6  pts.)  during  about 
2  hours  (Ewer  and  Pick,  D.  R.-P.  62724).  Or, 
the  product  obtained  by  sulphonating  either 
naphthalene  (10  pts.)  with  monobydrate  (40  pt«.), 
first  at  80''-96°  and  then  for  10  hours  at  llO"",  or 
naphthalene-^-sulphonio  acid  melt  (20  pts.)  with 
monohvdrate  (20  pts.)  at  HO*',  is  nitrated  below 
26''-30!  with  8*4  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr. 
1*38  (Badisohe,  D.  P.  Anm.  B.  9614  ;  Bernthsen, 
Ber.  1889,  22,  3328).*  Owing  to  their  sparing 
solubility  in  alkalis  or  brine,  the  alkali  salts  of 
the  nitro-acid  are  easily  separated  from  the 
nitration  product  after  dilution  with  water, 
but  the  separation  is  unnecessary  if  the  nitro- 
acid  is  to  be  used  for  reduction  to  a-naphthyla- 
mine-3 : 8-disuIphonic  acid. 

It  is  also  obtained;  together  with  a-nitro- 
naphthalene-4 : 8-disulphomo  acid  and  small 
quantities  of  the  corresponding  /S-nitrodisul* 
phonic  acids,  when  the  product  formed  by  sul- 
phonating naphthalene  (10  pts.)  with  23  p.o. 
anhydro-acid  (50  pts.)  in  the  cold  is  cooled  with 
ice  and  nitrated  with  nitric  acid  oi  sp.gr.  1*46 
( 7  ptfl. ).  This  product  is  useful  only  for  reduction 
to  the  amino-acids  from  which  a-naphtbylamine- 
3 : 8-di8u]phonic  acid  can  easUy  be  separated 
(Aktienges.,  D.  R.P.  46776 ;  Eng.  P.  4626  of 
1888). 

Salts. — ^The  salts  crystallise  in  easilv  soluble 
needles;  the  potassium  salt  K,A  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  dilute  caustic  potash  solution  (Fried- 
l&nder,  Ber.  1896,  28,  1636). 

Reactions. — Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into   a-naphtkylamine-Z  :  S-disvlphonie 
I  acid,    but    in    neutral    solution    with    sodium 
I  bisulphite    it    yields    a-naphthylamine-S  :  6  :  8- 
;  trisulfhonic  acid.    Digestion  with  concentrated 
caustic  soda  solution  furnishes  the  basic  sodium 
.  salt  of  4fnitroso  a-naphthol-'Z  :  5-disulphonic  acid. 
I       (iv.)  a-Nitroiiaphtlialene-4 : 8dbalpbonio acid 
I  is  obtained,  together  with  the  3  :  8-aiBulphonic 
I  acid,  when  as  already  described  a  melt  contain- 
;  ing  the  naphthalene- 1  :  5-  and  1  :  6-disulphonic 
I  acids  is  nitrated  (Aktienges.,  I.e.).     It  is  also 
formed    by    nitrating    naphthalene- 1  : 6-diBul- 
'  phonic  acid,  and  separated  from  the  accompany- 
-  ing     )?-nitronaphthalene-4  :  8-disulphonic     acid 
(q.v.)  by  means  of  brine,  in  which  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  latter  is  the  less  soluble  (CassoUa, 
D.  R.-P.  66997).     Reduction  converts  it  into 
a-naphthylamine-4  :  S-disidphonic  acid. 
I       (v.)  a-Nltroiiaphtliaiene-6 :  8-difulpbonlo  acid 

'  Acoording  to  Friedlinder,  the  product  obtained 

I  by  any  of  those  methofiii  oontaina  at  least  (our  nltro- 

;  acldit,  of  which  the  a-nltronaphthalene-S  :  8-diiiuIphonlc 

'  Add  coiMtltutes  only  about  40  p.c.  (Ueunuuin,.Anllln- 

farben,  1898,  Ii,  618).        Digitized byT^T:^XJgIV 
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18  formed  when  barium  naphthalene-l :  4-diBul- 
phonate  (5  pts.),  mixed  with  smphurio  acid 
(30  pts.),  is  nitrated  at  lO'^-lS**  with  26  p.c.  nitric 
acid  (3  pts. ).  The  product  is  free  from  isomerides 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70857 ;  Gattermann,  Ber.  1899, 
32,  ll56).  Reduction  in  acid  solution  converts 
it  into  a-naphihylamine-S  :  S-disulphonie  acid. 

(vi.)  ^-NitroDaphthAlene-4 : 7-disalphoiilc  add 
is  formed,  together  with  a-nitronaphthajene- 
3  :  8-disulphonio  acid,  by  nitration  of  naphthal- 
ene-1 : 6-aisulphonic  acid  (Schultz,  Ber.  1890, 
23,  77 ;  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proc.  1891,  7,  27).  Reduction  converts  it  into 
fi-naphihylamine-4 : 1-diatUphonic  acid, 

(vil.)  p '  NltroiuiphtiiAlana-4 :  8  -  dJsalphonle 
aeid  is  obtained  when  naphthalene-1 : 5-disul- 
phonic  acid  (28  pts.),  suspended  in  well-cooled 
sulphuric  acid  (90  pts.),  is  nitrated  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*42  ^  (10  pts.) 
and  sulphuric  acid  (10  pts.).  The  product  is 
poured  on  to  ice,  and  soda  (40  pts.)  added  to 
separate  the  ^-salt  from  the  more  soluble  a-salt 
(Classella,  D.  R.-P.  65997).  Reduction  converts 
it  into  p-naphthylamineA  :  S-disulphonic  acid, 

NlTBONAPHTHALEKBTBISUTJ'HONIO  AciDS. 

Three  nitronaphthalenetrisulphonio  acids 
are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  naph- 
thalenetrisulphonic  acids  by  nitration 

NO,  S  NO,  8  NO, 

sAA        AA 

and  two  of  them,  the  3  :  6  :  8-  and  the  4  :  6  :  8- 
isomerides,  are  import-ant  in  connexion  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  H-  and  K-  (aminonaphthol- 
disulpfaionic)  acids. 

(i.)  a-Nttronaphtbalene  -3:5:7-  trisulphonle 
aeid,  formed  when  sodium  naphthalene-1 :  3  :  7- 
trisulphonate,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  is 
nitrated  at  15^-20°,  can  be  separated  by  the 
addition  of  salt  to  the  product  after  dilution 
with  water  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  75432).  Reduc- 
tion converts  it  into  a-napJiihylamine-3 : 5  :  7- 
iristUpJionic  acid. 

(ii)  a-Nitronaphthalene  -3:6:8-  trisulphonle 
aeld  is  obtained  by  the  nitration  of  naphthalene- 
1:3: 6-trlsulphonic  acid.  For  technical  pur- 
poses, the  melt  obtained  by  sulphonating  naph- 
thalene-1 :  6-  or  2 :  7-diBulphonic  acid  is  cooled 
to  25^-30°,  and  nitrated  at  this  temperature 
with  the  calculated  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
(Koch,  D.  R.-P.  56058 ;  Eng.  P.  9258  of  1890). 

Salts.— The  lead  Pb,A,-f8H,0;  barium 
Ba,A,+8H20;  sodium  Na,A+6H,0;  and 
aniline  B,A-f  2^H,0  salts  crystallise  in  needles 
(Fierz  and  Schmid,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1921,  4, 
381). 

Reactions. — Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  a-nap^%[amt7i€-3  :  6 :  S-trisiUphonic 
acid.  Digestion  with  ammonia  at  150^-170° 
furnishes  p-naphihylamine-Z  :  6 :  %-trisulphonic 
acid,  nitrogen  being  eliminated. 

(iii.)  a-Nitroiiaphthalene-4 :  6 :  8-trbiilpbonic 
aeid  is  produced  by  the  nitration  of  sodium 
naphthalene  -  1  :  3  :  5  -  trisulphonate,  the  tri- 
sulphonle acid  melt  formed   by  sulphonating 

^  In  Cassella's  patent,  90*B^.  is  given,  presumably 
a  misprint  for  ^orm. 


*  naphthalene-1 :  5-disulphonic  add  (1  moL)  with 
I  anhydro-acid  being  diluted  to  a  density  of 
66''B^.  at  15^  cooled  to  5^  and  the  calculated 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  (1  mol.)  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  added  at  this  temperature 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7004 ;  Eng.  P.  17141  o 
of  1893;  c/.  KaUe,  D.  P.  Anm.  K.  11104; 
D.  R.-P.  82563 ;  Eng.  P.  1641  of  1894).  Re- 
duction 'converts  it  into  a-naph0iylami7iie- 
I  4  :  6  :  ^-irisvlphonic  acid. 

I  DmiTBONAPHTHALBNBS. 

I       IntrodwUory. — ^Two  dinitronaphthalenes,  the 
'1:5-  and  1 : 8-compound8,  are  obtained  when 
'  naphthalene  or  a-nitronaphthalene  is  nitrated 
I  with  strong  nitric  acid  or  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.    The  proportion  in 
which  thev  are  formed  varies  to  some  extent, 
but  may  be  taken  as  1  to  2  (Frledlander  and 
Scherzer,  Chem.  Zentr.  1900,  i.,  410),  although 
according  to  Gassmann,  who  used  more  con- 
centrated acid  mixtures,  the  best  yield  of  1 :  8- 
dinitronaphthalene  (about  70  p.o.)  is  obtained 
only  when  the  temperature  beyond  the  stage 
of  mononitration  is  the  lowest  possible  (Ber. 
1896,  29,  1244, 1521). 

NO,    ^     (i.)  1  :  3  -  Dinltronaphthalene 

A  A  ([y -1  dinUronaphihalene)  is  prepared 

I    I    1^^      by  boiling  diazotised  2:  4-<unitro-a- 

VV       •    naphthylamine  with  alcohol .  The 

statement  that  it  is  a  product  of 

the  nitration  of  naphthalene  (Hochst,  D.R.-P. 

96227 ;  cf.  Pictet,  Compt.  Rend.  1893, 116,  815) 

was  not  confirmed  by  Friedl&nder  (Ber.  1899, 

32,  3531).    It  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in 

bright  yellow  needles,  m.p.  144°  (liebermann 

and  Hammerschlag,  AnnaJen,  1876,  183,  274 ; 

cf.  Friedl&nder,  Ber.  1895,  28,  1951). 

(ii.)  1:5-  Dinltronaphthalene  {[a-Vinitro- 
naphthalene)  is  obtained  as  minor  product, 
together  with  the  1 : 8-compound,  when  a- 
nitronaphthalcne  (10  pts.)  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid  (60  pts.)  is  nitrated  at  0°  by  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*4  (5*2  pts.) 
with  sulphuric  acid  (26  pts.).  The  solution, 
at  first  red,  becomes  white  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mixed  dinitronaphthalenes  as  a 
thick  magma,  which  when  dry  melts  at  about 
140^  To  isolate  its  constituents,  this  solid 
product  is  not  removed  from  the  spent  acid, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  nitration  is  heated  with 
it  at  80°-90''  until  completely  dissolved  and  the 
solution  then  cooled  to  20°,  whereby  an  almost 
complete  separation  of  the  1 : 5-isomeride  is 
achieved.  From  the  filtrate,  the  remainder  of 
the  nitration  product  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  the  1 : 8-derivative 
extracted  from  the  dried  precipitate  by  pyridine 
in  which  1 : 5-dimtronaphthalene  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  (Friedl&nder,  Ber.  1899,  32, 
3531 ;  Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  117368).  The  removal 
of  the  1 : 8-derivative  can  also  be  effected  by 
extraction  of  the  dry  nitration  product  with 
acetone  (Beilstein  and  Kurbatow,  Annalen, 
1880,  202,  219),  chloroform  (Barmst&dter  and 
Wichelhaus,  Annalen,  1869,  152,  301),  benzene 
(Aguiar,  Ber.  1870,  3,  29 ;  Beilstein  and  Kuhl- 
berg,  Annalen,  1873,  169,  85),  or  acetic  acid 
(Aguiar,  Ber.  1872,  5.  372). 

Alternatively,  the  mixture  of  dinitronaph- 
1  thalenes  (200  pte.)»:5^fefif^teS^©Uyf^  the 
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form  of  a  60  p.o.  paste,  is  heated  at  80''-90° 
during  5-6  hours  with  40  p.c.  sodium  bisulphite 
solution  (740  pts.)  and  25  p.c.  ammonia  (140 
pts.),  and  the  insoluble  1 :  5-dinitronaphthalene 
then  lemoved  by  filtration.  In  this  case  the 
filtrate  contains  not  1 :  8-dinitronaphthaIene, 
but  a-naphthyl8ulphamino-4 :  7-di-  and  2:4:7- 
trisulphonic  acids  arising  from  the  interaction 
of  this  dinitro-  compound  with  the  bisulphite 
(Hochst»  D.  R.-P.  221383). 

Properties. — 1 :  5  -  Dinitronaphthalene  cry- 
stallises from  acetic  acid  in  six-sided  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  216''  (Aguiar,  Ber.  1872,  5,  372). 
It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  the  ordinary 
solvents,  and  practically  insoluble  in  carbon 
disolphide  or  cold  nitric  acid.  With  phosphorus 
pentachloride  it  yields  1 :  S-dicMoronaphlhalene 
(Atterbeig,  Ber.  1876,  9,  1188,  1730). 

BeactioTu. — ^Reduction  with  alcoholic  am- 
monium sulphide  converts  it  into  B-nitro-a- 
naphthyiamine  and  1 :  5-diainifumapMhalene,  but 
in  acid  solution  only  the  latter  is  obtained. 
Digestion  with  ammonium  sulphite  or  sodium 
bisulphite  solution  furnishes  1 :  5-diaminonaph- 
ihalenMistUpJumie  ticid. 

When  heated  with  12-23  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
at  40**-60'*  it  yields  ^-nitro-^'nUroso-a-naplahol, 
but  if  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  sulphur  or  zinc 
be  present,  a  naphihazarin  inlertnediaie  product 
is  formed  from  which  naphthazarin  (5 : 6- 
dihydrozy-[a-]naphthaquinone)  can  be  isolated. 

(iii.)  1:6-  Dinltronaphtbalene  {[S-}iinitro- 
napfUhalene)  is  obtained  by  boiling  diazotised 
1 :  6-dinitro-j8-naphthylamine  with  alcohol.  It 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  bright  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  161-5''  (Graebe  and  Drews,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
1170 ;  c/.  Kehrmann  and  Matis,  Ber.  1898,  31 
2419). 

(iv.)  1:8-  DInltronaphthAiene  {\B-Wnitro 
naphthalene)  is  the  major  product  oi  the  dini 
tration  of  naphthalene.  For  its  purification, 
V.  1 : 5-dinitronaphthalene. 

Properties.  — 1:8-  Dinitronaphthalene  cry 
BtaUises  in  large,  yellow  rhombic  plates,  m.p. 
170°  (Aguiar,  Ber.  1872,  5,  372).  In  ordinaiy 
solvents,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid«  it 
is  more  soluble  than  the  1 : 5-compound. 
According  to  Beilstein  and  Kuhlberg  (Annalen, 
1873,  169,  86),  one  part  dissolves  in  91*4  parts 
of  chloroform,  in  530  jxarts  of  88  p.c.  alcohol, 
or  in  139  parts  of  benzene  at  19° ;  and  according 
to  Friedlander  (Ber.  1899,  32,  3531),  1  part 
dissolves  in  10  parts  of  cold  or  in  1*5  parts  of 
hot  pyridine.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride 
it  yields  1 :  S-dichloronaphthalene  in  small 
quantity,  the  chief  product  being  1:4:  S-tri- 
ehhronaphthalene  (Atterberg,  Ber.  1876,  9,  1188, 
1732). 

Reactions. — ^Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  1 :  S-diaminonaphthalene.  Digestion 
with  sodium  ^  or  ammonium  sidphite  solution  at 
70°-90°,  the  idkali  set  free  being  removed  as 
formed,     yields     a-napJUhylsvlphaminoA :  l-di- 

^  Blue,  violet,  or  black  dyestuffs  are  obtained  when 
1 :  S-dlnttronaphtbalene  Is  heated  with  aUcaU,  sodium 
blaolphlte  aoliition,  and  reducing  agents,  such  as 
glucose  (Badische.  D.  B.-F.  79208 ;  Eng.  P.  10996 
of  1898 ;  D.  II.-P.  88236 ;  Eng.  P.  7766  of  1896), 
milk  sugar,  sodium  stannite,  or  sodium  sulphide 
(Badische.  D.  E.-P.  92471 ;  Eng.  P.  20250  of  1896) ; 
alkali,  with  sodium  sulphide  (Badlache, 


D.  B.-P.  84980 ;    Eng.  P.  10996  of  1893 ;    D.  R.-P. 
88847 :  Eng.  P.  22606  of  1894),  or  sodium  disuiphide 
(Hdcbit,  D.  B..P.  117188, 117189). 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


and  2:4:  l-triml/phonic  acids  (whence  by 
hydrolysis  the  corresponding  a-naphthylamine- 
sulphonic  acids  are  obtained),  but  boiung  wi^ 
sodium  bisulphite  solution  furnishes  1 : 8- 
diaminonaphthaleneirisulphonic  acid. 

When  heated  with  12-23  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
at  40°-60^  it  yields  6-nilro-4-nitroso-a-naphthol, 
but  if  it  be  heated  with  sulphuric  '  acid  and 
reducing  agents,  such  as  aniline  or  tin  or  iron, 
or  its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  be  electrolysed, 
a  naphthazarin  inlermedieUe  product  is  formed 
isomeric  with  that  obtained  from  1 :  5-dinitro-  • 
naphthalene. 

DiNITBONAPHTHALKNEMOKOSXTLFHONIO  AciDS. 

(L)  1 : 5-Dinitroiuiphthaleiie-3-  (or  7-)  sul- 
phonic  add  is  obtained  when  a-nitronaphthalene- 
7-sulphonic  acid,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  is 
nitrated  at  0°-15^,  and  common  salt  added  to 
the  product  after  dilution  with  water  (Cassella, 
D.  R..P.  85058).  It  is  also  stated  to  be  formed 
when  1 : 5-dinitronaphthalene,  dissolved  in 
6  times  its  weisht  of  monohydrate,  is  heated  at 
lOO'^-llO''  with  rather  more  than  twice  its 
weight  of  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (Hochst,  D.  B.-P. 
117268),  but  according  to  Eckstein  this  dinitro- 
naphthalene is  not  sulphonated  bv  15-25  p.o. 
anhydro-acid  at  140%  and  at  higher  tempera- 
tures or  with  stronger  acid  is  destroyed  (Ber. 
1902,  35,  3403). 

Identification, — ^The  sodium  salt  forms 
needles,  soluble  in  12  parts  of  boiling  water ; 
the  chloride  prisms,  m.p.  118^  (Hochst,  Tc). 

Reactions. — Reduction  converts  it  into  1  :  5- 
dicuninonaphthaiene-Z-sulphondc  acid,  but  di- 
gestion with  sodium  sulphite  or  bisulphite 
solution  gives  a  niiro-a-naphihylaminesulphonie 
acid.  With  anhydro-acid  in  presence  of  a 
reducing  agent,  a  soluble  blue  . '  intermediate 
product*  is  obtained  which  vields  a  naphthttz- 
arinsulphonic  acid  when  boilea  with  water. 

(ii.)  1 : 8-Diiiitroiiapht]ialene-3-  (or  6-)  sal- 
phonie  aeld  is  formed,  toother  with  the  1 :  5- 
dinitro-acid,  when  sodmm  naphthalene-^- 
sulphonate,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  is 
dinitrated  below  lO"*,  and  is  precipitated  by 
stirring  the  product  into  twice  its  volume  of 
brine,  the  1 : 5-isomeride  remaining  in  solution 
(Casselhi,D.  R..P.  67017  ;  Eng.  P.  ^972  of  1891  ; 
D.  R.-P.  85058).  It  is  also  produced  when 
1  :  S-dinitronaphthalene,  dissolved  in  mono- 
hydrate,  is  sulphonated  at  100°-110°  with  twice 
its  weight  of  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (Hochst, 
D.  R.-P.  117268;  Eckstein,  Ber.  1902,  35, 
3403). 

Identificaiion.—Thebarium  salt  BaAt+5H,0 
soluble  in  8*5  parts  of  boiling  or  20  parts  of  cold 
water  (Eckstein,  l.c.) ;  the  calcium  salt  CaA, 
+2H|0 ;  the  potassium  salt  and  the  sodium 
salt  NaA-f  H.O,  soluble  in  6-5  parts  of  boiling 
water,  crystallise  in  needles.  The  chloride  forms 
monoclinic  prisms,  m.p.  143°-144^  (Hochst,  Lc. ; 
cf.  Hellstrom,  Forhandl.  1888, 10,  613). 

(iii.)  1 : 8-Diiiitroiiapht]ialene-4.  (or  5-)  sul- 
phonic  acid  is  formed  when  the  monosulphona- 
tion  product  of  a-nitronaphthalene,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  5-8ulphonic  acid,  is  nitrated  at 

'  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  antimony  sulphide 
be  used  with  the  sulphuric  add,  black  dyestulb  are 
formed,  wliich  by  interaction  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
give  violet  shades  (Badische,  D.  B.-P.  1 14264 ;  Ens.  P. 
800  of  1900 ;  D.  &.-P.  147946 ;  Eng.  P.  1864  of  IMS). 
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16^-20°,  and  the  1 :  S-dinitro-aoid  separated  by 
Btiiring  the  mixture  into  brine  (Casselfii,  D.  B.-P. 
70019  ;  Eng.  P.  4613  of  1893). 

(iv.)  2:4-  Dinitronaphtluaene  -  8  •  snlphonie 
acid  is  obtained  when  naphthasultam  or  2 : 4- 
dinitronaphthasultam  ia  heated  with  fuming 
nitrio  aoid  (Dannerth,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  ^oc. 
1907,  29,  1327). 

DHOTBOITAPHTHALXNEDISULFHONIO  AOIDS. 

(L)  1 : 5-DinltroDaphthalaiie-3  :  7-dJsulphoiile 
acid  is  obtained  when  sodium  naphthalene-2  :  6- 
disulphonate  (or  a-nitronaphthaJene-3  :  7-di8ul- 
phonate),  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  is  dini- 
trated  (or  nitrated)  at  20°-30^  and  the  product 
salted  out  (CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  61174;  Eng.  P. 
16346  of  1890 ;  cf.  Oehler,  D.  P.  Anm.  0.  1430  ; 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  126198). 

Beactiona. — ^Reduction  in  aoid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  1 :  5-diaminonaphthalene-Z  :  7- 
diavlphonie  acid.  When-  dissolved  in  mono- 
hydrate  and  heated  at  60°  with  a  solution  of 
sulphur  in  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid,  it  gives  a  blue 
mordant  dye  of  the  naphthazarin  *  intermediate 
product '  type  (Bayer,  Ye.). 

(iL)  1 : 6-I>inItroiiapfathalene-3 : 8-dl8iilphoiile 
acid,  obtained  by  nitration  of  a-nitronaphthalene- 
3  :  S-disulphonic  acid  or  of  naphthalene- 1  :  6- 
disulphonio  acid  has  not  been  characterised. 
Reduction  in  acid  solution  converts  it  into 
1  :  ^-diaminonaphUudene-Z  :  S-distUphonic  acid 
(Friedl&nder  and  Kielbasinski,  Ber.  1896,  29, 
1982). 

(iii)  1:6-  Dinitronaphthalene  -4:8-  dJsul- 
phonie  add  is  obtained  when  sodium  naph- 
thalene-1  :  6-disulphonate  (or  its  mononitration 
product),  dissolved  in  monohydrate,  is  dini- 
trated  (or  nitrated)  below  30°.  The  product  is 
free  from  isomerides  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  72666), 
and  on  reduction  in  acid  solution  yields  1  : 6- 
diaminonaphihalene-4  :  S-distUphanic  acid  (Fried- 
l&nder and  Kielbasinski,  /.c). 

(iv.)  1 :  8-Diiiltroiiaphthalene-3 : 6-disiilphonie 
acid  is  obtained  free  from  isomerides  when 
sodium  naphthalene-2  :  7-di8ulphonate,  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  is  dinitrated  at  20°-30° 
(CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  67062  ;  Eng.  P.  1742  of  1891  ; 
Bayer,  D.  R..P.  69190  ;  Eng.  P.  11622  of  1892). 
Its  chloride  is  formed,  together  with  the  mono- 
nitro-derivative,  by  nitrating  naphthalene-2  :  7- 
disulphonyl  chloride  (Al^,  ForhandL  1883,  8, 
13). 

IdeTUificaH(m.—*Ihe  barium  salt  BaA+6HsO 
prisms,  and  the  potassium  salt  needles,  K^ 
from  hot,  or  KtA+4H20  from  cold  solution,  are 
easily  soluble.  The  chloride  has  nup.  219°; 
with  1  mot  CgH,  it  forms  needles  (A16n,  /.c). 

Readiona, — ^Reduction  in  acid  solution  con- 
verts it  into  1  :  S-diaminonaphthalene-Z  :  6- 
disrdphonic  add,  but  digestion  with  sodium 
sulphite  or  bisulphite  solution  gives  l-amtno-8- 
naphthol'Z :  Q-disidphonic  acid.  With  dilute 
caustic  soda  solution  in  the  cold,  it  forms 
sodium  6-niirO'4'nitro80-a-naphlhol'-2 :  l-dind- 
phonate,  but  4  :  6-dinitro8odihydroxynaphtha2ene' 
2 :  l-disuiphonaU  if  the  solution  be  concen- 
trated. 

TBINrrBONAPHTSALKinSS. 

Three  trinitronaphthalenes,  the  1:2:6-, 
1:3:6-,  and  1:4:  6-deri  vatives,  are  obtained 
by  the  nitration  of  1 : 6-dinitronaphthalene,  and 


a  fourth,  the  1:3:  8-derivative,  by  the  nitration 
of  1  : 3-dinitronaphthalene.  The  constitution 
of  these  compounds  has  been  determined  by 
oxidation  to  the  respective  nitrophthaJic  acids. 

Melting-point  curves  of  the  various  binary 
and  temaiy  mixtures  of  a-nitronaphthalene, 
1  :  6-  and  1 :  8-dinitronaphthalenes,  and  1:2:6-, 
1:3:6-,  1:3:8-,  and  1  : 4  :  6-trinitronaph- 
thalenes  have  been  determined  by  Pascal  and 
the  results  applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  products 
of  the  nitration  of  naphthalene  (BulL  Soc.  chim. 
1920,  [iv.]  27,  388). 

(L)  1:2:6-  or  [8-lTriiiltroiiaphthalena 
(Will,  Ber.  1896,  28,  377)  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  needles,  m.p.  112°-113°. 

(ii)  1 : 3 : 6  -  or  [a-lTrinltronaphtlialene 
(Aguiar,  Ber.  1872,  6,  373,  897)  crystalfises  from 
alcohol  in  scales,  m.p.  122°. 

(iii)  1  :  4  : 6  -  or  [H'^'^^^O^P^^^l^* 
(Beilstein  and  Kuhlber^,  Annalen,  1873, 169, 97  ; 
cf.  Will  Ic)  cnrstallises  from  chloroform  in 
bright  yellow  scales,  m.p.  164°  (Aguiar,  l.c  903) 

(iv.)  1:3:8-  or  nS-JTrinitronaidithalena 
(Beilstein  and  Kuhlberg,  Tc. ;  Friedlftnder,  Ber. 
1899,  32,  3631).  From  the  mixed  diniti^aph- 
thalenes  obtained  by  the  nitration  of  a-nitro- 
naphthalene (10  pts.),  the  greater  part  of  the 
1 : 6-derivative  can  be  separated  by  Kalle's 
method  as  alreadv  described  {v.  1 : 6-dinitro- 
naphthalene). The  mother  liquor  contains 
mainly  the  1 :  8-derivative,  and,  by  the  addition 
of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*4  (3*3  pts.) 
with  sulphuric  acid  (10  pts.)  gives  a  crystalline 
separation  of  1:3: 8-trinitronaphthalene  in 
needles,  m.p.  218°  (KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  117638). 
It  dissolves  in  cold  sodium  bisulphite  solution 
without  undergoing  change,  but  is  converted 
into  nitroaminonapMholaulphonic  acids  when  the 
solution  is  warmed  (Friedl&nder  and  Scherxer, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1900,  i.,  410). 

TBTRANITRONAFHTHAI.ENBS. 

Five  tetranitronaphthalenes  have  been  de- 
scribed, three  being  obtained  from  1 : 6-  and  two 
from  1  :  8-dinitronaphthalene : 

(i.)  [a-]TetraiiitroDaphtlia]eiie,  which  melts 
at  269°  (Beilstein  and  Kuhlborg,  Annalen,  1873, 
169,  99  ;  Aguiar,  Ber.  1872,  6,  374) ; 

(iL)  1 : 2  : 6 : 8-  or  [8-]Tetraiiltroiiaphtha]eiie, 
which  decomposes  at  about  300°  without  fusion 
(WiU,  Ber.  1896,  28,  369) ;  and 


(iii)  1 : 3 : 6 : 8-  or  [y-]Tetraiiltroiiaphlhalane, 
which  melts  at  194°-195°  (Will,  Lc). 

(iv.)  1:2:6: 8-Tetraiiitroiiaphthalene,which 
does  not  melt  below  300°  (Dhar,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1920,  117,  1004) ;  and 

(v.)  1 : 3 : 6 : 8-  or  [jS-lTetranltronaphttialeiie, 
which  melts  at  203°  (Aguiar,  Lc  ;  WiU,  2.c). 

CkLOBONTTROKAPHTHALKNES. 

Introductory, — By  nitration  a-chloronaph- 
thalene  yields  seven  nitro-derivatives.  Of  these 
three  are  mononitro-a-chloronaphthalenes,  con- 
taining the  nitro-group  respectively  in  the  a- 
positions  4,  6  and  8  ;  two  are  dinitro-a-chloro- 
naphthalenes  with  the  nitro-groups  respectively 
in  the  a-positions  4  :  6  and  4:8;  and!^  two  axe 
trinitro-a-chloronaphthalenes  with  the  nitxo- 
groups  respectively  in  the  positions  2:4:6 
and  2:4:8.  As  in  the  case  of  4-  or  p-nitro- 
ohlorobenzene,    those    chloronitronaphtiialeDee 
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which  contain  NO.  in  the  4-  or  para-position 
relatively  to  CI  excnange  the  CI  for  the  NH,  or 
OH  radicle  by  interaction  with  ammonia  or 
caustic  alkali  respectively. 

By    chlorination,    mononitronapbthalene-a- 
Bulphonic  acids  furnish  chloionitronaphthalenes,  | 
CI  replacing  the  SO,H  group  (Friedlander,  Ka- 
ramessinis  and  Schenk,  Ber.  1922,  55,  45). 

(L)  4-Cliloro-a-iiltronaplithalene,  formed  from 
4-nitro-a-naphthylamine  by  the  Sandmeyer 
reaction  (Fninzen  and  Helwert,  Ber.  1920,  53, 
320)  is  obtained  as  chief  product,  mixed  with 
some  of  the  5-ohloro-  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  8-chloro-a-nitronaphthalene,  when  a-chloro- 
naphthalene  is  nitrated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr. 
1-4  in  the  cold  (Atterberg,  Ber.  1876,  9,  927 ; 
Griesheim,  D.  R.-P.  120585).  It  oiystallises  in 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  85°. 

Beactions. — ^Digestion  with  8  p.o.  alcoholic 
ammonia  at   170     converts  it  into  4-mYro-a-  i 
napfUhylamine,    and    with    solutions    of    alkali 
hydroxides,  carbonates  or  acetates  at  150**  into 
4-ni^f o-  a-napfUhol, 

(iL)  8-Chloro-a-iiltroiiaplitlialene  is  obtained 
as  chief  product,  mixed  with  5-chloro-a-nitro- 
naphthalene  (nup.  111°)  when  a-nitronaphthal- 
ene  is  chlorinated  at  40°-60°  in  the  presence  of 
ferric  chloride,  and  separates  as  a  oiystalline 
magma  from  tlfe  product  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  ^ 
99758 ;  UUmann  and  Consonno,  Ber.  1902,  35, 
2808).    It  forms  needles,  m.p.  94°. 

Readion. — When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  80°,  it  is  converted  into  S-chtoro-a-nitro-  , 
naphthalene-5-stdphonic  add,  whereas  5-chloro-  | 
a-nitronaphthalene  does  not  undergo  sulphona-  i 
tion  under  these  conditions  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  I 
103980). 

(iii.)  5 :  8-Diehloro-a-iiltroiiaphthAlene  has 
also  been  prepared  by  chlorinating  a-nitro- 
naphthalene in  the  presence  of  a  carrier.  It 
mdts  at  94°  and  on  reduction  gives  5  :  S-dichhro- 
a-naphthylamine  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  293318). 

(iv.)  4-Chloro-l :  3-dlnitroiiaphthalene  is  the 
product  obtained  when  2  :  4-dinitro-a-naphthol 
is  heated  with  toluene-2>'8ulphonyl  chloride  in 
dimethylaniline  at  80°.  It  forms  iridescent 
yellow  scales,  m.p.  143°,  and  with  aniline  gives 
2  : 4-dinilro-a-naphihylphenylamine  (UUmann  and 
Brack,  Ber.  1908,  41.  3932  ;  D.  R.-P.  199318). 

(v.)  Diehloro-1 : 5-dlnitroiiaphthAlene,  also 
ehloro-  and  dlehloro-1 : 8-dlnltronaphtlialene, 
have  been  prepared  by  chlorinating  the  respec- 
tive dinitronaphthalenes  in  a  fused  state  in  the 
presence  of  ferric  chloride  (Pollak,  D.  R.-P. 
134306). 

(vi.)  4-Chloro-l :  3  :  8-triiiitronaphthalene  •  is 
obtained,  mixed  with  the  1:3:5-  derivative, 
when  a-chloronaphthalene  is  nitrated  with 
nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1-52,  and  separates  from 
the  product  in  hexagonal  prisms,  m.p.  143°-144°. 
The  more  soluble  1:3:5-  compound,  m.p. 
118°-126°,  has  not  been  obtained  pure.  Both 
yield  the  corresponding  trimtro-a-naphthola 
when  heated  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  solution 
(Rmdl,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1913,  103,  1911). 


rivatives  but  sulphonation  readily  to  the  forma- 
tion of  /3-sulphonic  acids  explains  why  methods 
for  the  preparation  of  a-naphthylamine  and 
its  sulphonic  acids  differ  so  completely  from 
those  employed  in  the  case  of  ^-compounds. 
a-Naphthylamine  is  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  a-nitronaphthalene  and  several  of  the  a- 
naphthylaminesulphonio  acids  are  formed  from 
a-nitronaphthalenesulphonic  acids  in  the  same 
way.  But  in  the  B-  series,  only  two  /3-nitro- 
naphthalenesulphomo  acids  are  obtained  by 
nitration — viz.  the  i3-mtronaphthalene-4 : 7-  and 
4  :  8-diBulphonic  acids — and  then  only  in  rela- 
tively smaU  amount,  and  it  is  to  /3-naphthol, 
itself  produced  from  naphthalene-j3-sulphonio 
acid,  that  j3-naphthylamine  and  its  derivatives 
owe  their  origin.  /3-Naphthol,  when  heated 
with  ammonia  under  pressure  with  or  without 
the  use  of  dehydrating  agents,  but  much  more 
easily  and  in  greater  yield  by  digestion  with 
ammonium  bisulphite  solution  and  ammonia 
at  100°-1 50°,  IB  converted  into  /3-naphthylamine, 
and  by  the  use  of  similar  methods  /3-naphtholsul- 
phonic  acids  with  certain  exceptions,  furnish 
the  corresponding  p  -  naphthylaminesulphonic 
acids. 

The  two  naphthylamines  and  certain  of  their 
sulphonic  acids  are  of  much  technical  importance, 
being  largely  used  as  first,  middle,  or  end  com- 
ponents of  azo-  dyes:  moreover,  the  sulphonic 
acids  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  naph- 
tholsulphonic  acids,  aminonaphtholsulphonio 
acids,  or  dihydroxynaphthalenesulphonic  acids, 
which  find  extensive  employment  -in  the  pro- 
duction of  azo-  dyes.  The  differences  in  the 
mode  of  coupling  with  diazotised  bases  in  the 
two  series  has  already  been  discussed  {v.  p.  417). 
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IV.  Amino-  Derivatives. 

IfUrodtLciory, — ^The  circumstance  that  nitra- 
tion in  the  naphthalene  series  leads  almost 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  a-  nitro-  de- 


Aminonafhthalenes. 

(i.)  a-Naphthylamine  (1-amtno- 
napJUhedene ;     naphthalidam ;     naph- 
thalidine)  is  formed  by  the  reduction 
y    ^  of    a-nitronaphthalene  with  alcoholic 

ammonium  sulphide  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chenu  1842, 
I  27,  141 ;  cf.  Piria,  Annalen,  1851,  78,  31) ;  iron 
filhigs  and  acetic  acid  (B^hamp.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  1854,  [iii]  42,  195 ;   BaU6,  Ber.  1870,  3, 
'  288,  673) ;   tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Roussin, 
'  Compt.  rend.  1861,  52,  797) ;    zinc  and  hydro- 
,  chloric  acid  (Bottger,  Dingl.  poly.  J.  1870,  197, 
'  458) ;  alcoholic  potash  (Klobukowsk^,  Ber.  1877, 
I  10,571);  zinc-dust  and  aqueous  calcmm  chloride 
I  (Dechend,  D.  R.-P.  43230) ;    or  hydrogen  and 
reduced    copper   at    330°-360°    (Sabatier    and 
>  Sendorens,  Compt.  rend.  1902,  135,  225).^ 
'        It  is  also  obtained  when  a-naphthol  is  heated 
.  with  ammonia  under  pressure  at  150°-160°  for 
I  60-70  hours  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  14612).    The 
yield  may  reach  70  p.c.  of  that  calculated  if 
,  the  naphthol  be  heated  with  ammonia-calcium 
I  chloride  at  270°  for  8  hours,  but  dinaphth^l- 
amine  is  also  formed  in  quantities  varying  with 
!  the  conditions  employed  (Benz,  Ber.  1883,  16, 
14).    Substitution  of  acetamide  at  270°  for  am- 
monia gives  a  50  p.c.  yield  of  aoetyl-a-naph- 
thylamine,  together  witn  about  15  p.c.  of  di- 
naphthylamine  (Calm,  Ber.  1882,  15,  615),  but 
replacement  of  ammonia  by  sodamide  at  220° 

1  This  process  has  not  yet  been  developed  for 
nitronaphthaleiie,  althooi^  applicable  to  nltropenyeno 
(t7.  art.  AwiLDri).  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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Pre|KiralM»k— On  the  bijpe  aeile  a-nftpb^^T^ 
Moioe  k  piepfiwi  bjr  ledoemg 
nitfriiMipiitJBftleiie  (15  ptow)  with 
or  '  MTSfff  *  (20  |>C«.),  hydrochloric  acid  (1  pi.).^ 
and  water  (10  pta,)  at  dO^'-TO^  in  an  appaiatoa 
mmSIar  to  thai  oaed  in  the  maimfactme  of 
aniline,  bat  prorided  with  a  wide  ezit-p^  lor 
the  encaping  gMKs  inrtead  of  a  eondeneer.    For 
complete  redaction,  stirring  lor  6-8  hoots  after 
the   introdactioa   of   the   nitroaapfathalene   is 
leqojiwL    To  lemore  the  acid,  milk  of  lime  is 
added  to  the  product,  and  the  naphthjUunine 
separated  by  dktillaUon  either  in  a  Tacoom  or 
by  the  aid  of  soperfaeated   steam,  the  Tapoar 
beinc  driren  into  the  eondenaer  as  rapidly  as 
prNnUe,    The  yi^  amoants  to  aboot  70  p.c. 
of  that  calcolated.*    The  erode  base  is  poiined 
by  a  iecond  distillation,  hot  always  contains 
appreciable  qnantitaes  of  naphthalene,  owing  to 
decomposition  daring  the  first  distillation  (Witt, 
Cbem.  Ind.  1887, 10, 218 ;  Paol,  Z.  angew.  CbeoL 
1807,    10,  14.5),  and  of  ^-naphthyiamine,  the 
oriffin  of  which  is  obscore  (v.  ^^-nitnmaphthal- 
ene).    From  /3-naphthyiamine  it  may  be  freed 
either  by  repeated  aystallisation  from  warm 
light  petroletun,  in  which  the  )3-base  is  the  more 
solable  (Erdmann,   Annalen,   1803,   275,   217, 
footnote),  or  by  warming  it  with  10  p.c.  of  its 
weight  ot  xylene,  alloinng  the   homogeneoos 
miztore  to  cool  and  solidify,  breaking  op  the 
■olid  nuuM  and  separating  the  pore  crystalline 
a-base  in  a  centrifuge  (Weiler-ter-Meer,  D.  B.-P.  ' 
205076 ;   Eng.  P.  16446  of  1007).    The  lesidae 
left  after  eraporstion  of  the  mother  liqoor  to  ; 
dryness  contams  both  bases :   if  it  is  dtssolTed  ! 
in  hot  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  most  of  the  ■ 
a- base  separates  as  the  crystalline  hydrochloride  ' 
on  cooling,  while  from  the  filtrate  the  S-bose  is  { 
precipitated  as  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  dilute  i 
sulphuric  acid  (Weiler-ter-Meer,  Z,e. ;  cf,  Rever- 
din  and  Noelting,  Sur  la  constitution  de  la 
Naphtaline,  ed.  1885,  35). 

Idenliflcatum. — a-Naphthylamine  crystaUises 
from  most  solvents  in  colourless  scales  or  flat 
needles,  melts  at  50'',  boils  at  SOO""  (Zinln,  2.c.), 
and  is  but  little  volatile  with  steam.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  aniline,  but 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  of  which  100  o.o.  dis- 
solve only  about  0*167  gram  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  (Ball 6,  /,e.).  On  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  technical  product  changes  colour  gradu- 
ally to  greyish-violet,  owing  possibly  to  the 

^  Vsrlotti  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
ptocem  of  reduction  In  which  water,  Iron,  and  relatively 
very  Rmall  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  used 
(ef.  Witt,  I.e. ;   Wohl.  B«r.  1894,  27,  1436 ;   Ealkow,  , 
Z.   angew.   Chem.    1016,   20,  1.  107).    According    to  ' 
llalkow,  the  '  activating '  influence  of  salts  of  heavy  i 
metals  on  the  Interaction  of  metals  with  water  is  the 
underlying  principle  of  this  mode  of  reduction  : —  . 

8Fe  +  6H(n  +  0, oH/NO,^8FeCI,  +  2HaO + CioH/NH,  ' 
SFeCI,  f  8H,0-^f8Fe(OH),+6HCl]+8Fe+CioH7'NO,  I 
->3Fe(0H),  +  3FeCl,  +  2HaO  +  CjoH/NH, 

The  hydrolytlc  dooomposltlon  of  the  ferrous  chloride 
brings  a  further  quantity  of  Iron  Into  solution  and  an 
equivalent  qtmntlty  of  ferrous  chloride  Is  regenerated. 
'  Othor  processes  for  the  recovery  of  the  base  have 
been  devlHod  In  which  either  the  Iron  and  Iron  oxide 
are  removed  electromagnetlcally  from  the  reduction 
product  fused  at  60**-60*  (Landshoff,  D.  R.-P.  83560), 
or  the  reduction  product  is  extracted  by  a  relatively 
sm^l  ouantl^  of  a  solvent,  such  as  bensene  (Landshoff, 
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of  a  swdl  qwatity  of  1 
(Witt. La).    Itsodovis 


Hbe  salts  aie  f or  the  most  part 

L  water.  The  hfdneklonde  BHd  i 
the  nlpiaie  B^U^^^iBfi  form  scales; 
tlie  plaiimidyforide  (B'Ua),Pta«  is  a  crystal, 
line  powder.  The  |Mrafe,B*HA,fonli8  sparing 
scrfnUe  pnmis,  ni.p.  161**  (Souilka,  Mooalsh. 
18S5,  6,923;  if.  Soida,  Ber.  1908, 41, 1913>. 

JKbsefioiM.— DiasotiBed,  it  lonns  tlie  first 
oompopeni  of  many  oao-d^esL  It  also  ooaples 
with  disTotisfd  bases  forming  tlie  middle  or  end 
component  of  distat^je^  From  its  diazo- 
oompoond,  a-napUAol  can  beuobtained,  and  is 
also  formed  wlien  a-napbthyiamine  hydro- 
chloride or  sohAste  is  digested  with  water  at 
200''  Bt  snlplionation  it  fnmkhea  a  series  of 
mono-f  di-  and  tri-nUphmic  adds.,  Bedoction  in 
boiling  amyl  aJeoholic  solntiai  with  sodium 
converts  it  into  ar.4rfrd^drp-a-iigf*rtytowiine> 
When  heated  with  zinc  chloride  or  caldnm 
chloride  at  280**  it  ondergoes  partial  decom- 
position into  cui-dinqphikfflamine  and  ammonia 
(Benz,  Lc.y, 

Oxidised  by  potassium  dichromate  and  dihiter 
snlpbnric  aoid  it  yields  1  : 4-{a'}mapktkaquinome 
and  phihaUc  atSd  (Monnet,  Beverdin  and 
Koelting,  Ber.  1879, 12, 2306),  hot  with  oxidising 
agents  sach  as  ferric  chloride,  sUyer  nitrate, 
mercuric  chloride,  or  chromic  acid,  its  salts  in 
aqueous  solution  prodoce  an  azuie-blue  precipi- 
tate of  napkihamem,  which  raindly  becomes 
purple,  dinolves  in  chloroform,  and  is  not 
oleached  by  sulphurous  acid  (Piria,  Annalen, 
1851,  78,  64  ;  Schiff,  ibid.  1857,  101,  92 ;  1864, 
129,  255). 

Commercial  tesU. — Commercial  a-naphthyl- 
amine  should  have  the  right  melting-point  and 
dissolve  almost  completely  in  dilute  acids. 
The  proportion  of  naphthalene  present  can  be 
determirod  by  distilling  the  sample  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  current  of  steam  and 
exiTacting  the  distillate  with  ether. 

Acyl  Derivatives 

Formyl-a-naphthylamine,  obtained  by 
boiling  a-naphthjrlamine  with  16*3  p.o.  formic 
aoid  (6*2  pts.)  for  half  an  hour,  crystallises  from 
water  in  needles,  m.p.  138*5'*  (Tobias,  Ber.  1882, 
15,  2447). 

Aoetyl-a-naphthvlamine  {acd-a-napk- 
theilide)  is  formed  by  heating  a-naphthol  with 
ammonium  acetate  at  270°-280''  (Cahn,  Ber. 
1882,  15,  615),  and  prepared  by  boiling  a-naph- 
thylamine  with  1*25  times  its  weight  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  for  4-5  days  (Liebermann  and  CdtUer, 
Annalen,  1876,  183,  229).  It  crrstallises  in 
needles,  m.p.  159°,  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid,  and  dissolves  moderately  in 
hot  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  (Lieber- 
mann and  Dittler,  l.c, ;  Tommasi,  BulL  Soo. 
chim.  1873.  [ii.]  20,  20). 

Reactions, — ^Xitration  converts  it  into  a 
mixture  of  2'nilro-  and  ^-nitro-aceiyUa-naj^thyU 
amine  and  finally  into  2 :  A-dinitroaeetyl-a- 
naphlhylamine.  By  sulphonation  with  warm 
20-25  p.o.  anhydro-acid  it  yields  chiefly  acetyl-a- 
naphthylamine-5-8ulphonic  acid,  the  A-stUphonie 
acid  being  the  minor  product,  but  with  35  p.o. 
anhydro-aoid  below  3^^^1^§  g  l-disttlphonic  add 
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ia  obtainecL^  In  acetic  acid  solution  with 
chlorine  it  fpyea- acetyl-2  :  ^-duAloro-a-naph^yl- 
amine  (Cleve,  Ber.  1887,  20,  448),  but  with 
sodium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  acetyl-^- 
ehloro-a-naphihylamine  (Reverdin  and  Cr6pieuz, 
Ber.  1900,  33,  682). 

Alkyl  Derivatives, 

Methyl-a-naphthylamine,  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  formyl-a-naphthylamine  in 
xylene  with  sodium  (1  at.),  adding  methyl 
iodide  (1  moL)  and  saponifying  the  methyl 
derivative  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  an  oil, 
b.p.  293""  (Fischer,  Annalen,  1895,  286,  159; 
cf.  Landshoff,  Ber.  1878,  11,  638). 

Beactions, — ^It  has  been  used  as  end  com- 
ponent in  certain  diaazo-dyea  {cf.  Cassella, 
1).  B.-P.  71329).  The  4-eulphonic  add  can  be 
prepeLred  from  a-naphthol-4-sulphomo  acid  by 
mteraction  with  methylamine  and  methylamine 
bisulphite  at  150"*  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  121683 ; 
Eng.  P.  18726  of  1900). 

£)imethyl-a-naphthylamine,  obtained 
by  heating  a-naphthylamine  hydrochloride  with 
methyl  alcohol  (2  mols.)  during  6-8  hours  under 
pressure  at  170^  is  an  oil,  b.p,  272'*-274°,  sp.gr. 
10423  at  20''  (Friedl&nder  and  Welmans,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  3124;  cf.  Pinnow,  Ber.  1899,  32, 
1406).  Its  chloro-,  nitro-  and  nitroeo-  derivatives 
have  been  described ;  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
nitroeo-  derivative  decomposes  into  nitroeo-a- 
naphihol  and  dimethylamine  in  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution. 

Beaduma, — ^By  sulphonation  with  95  p.o. 
sulphuric  acid  at  130*^  it  furnishes  dimdhyta- 
naphihylamine'6'Sulph(mic  acid,*  HA+H^O, 
sparingly  soluble  scales,  together  with  an  eauly 
soluble  isomeride  (Fussganger,  Ber.  1902,  35, 
977 ;  cf,  Friedlander  and  Welmans,  Ic),  Re- 
duction in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution  by 
sodium  converts  it  into  aLr,'tetrahydrodimeihyl-a- 
naj^thvlamine, 

Ethyl-a-napbthylamine  is  an  oil,  b.p. 
303''  under  722  -5  nmL  (Friedlander  and  Welmans, 
Ic),  325''-330''  under  776  mm.  and  191°  under 
16  mm.  (Morgan  and  Micklethwait,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1907,  91,  1516),  which,  on  reduction  in 
boilins  amyl  alcohol  solution  with  sodium, 
furnishes  ar.  -teirahijdroeihyl'a'naphthylainine. 

Diethyl-a-naphthylamine,  obtained  by 
heatinff  a-naphthylamine  with  caustic  soda 
(2  mols )  a  little  water  and  ethyl  bromide  or 
iodide  (2  mols.)  at  110M20°,  and  separated 
easily  from  the  quaternary  comjfouna,  m.p. 
98M00°,  also  formed,  is  an  oil,  b.p.  283°-286°, 
Bp.gr.  1*005  (Friedlander  and  Welmans,  /.c). 

Aryl  Derivativea. 
Phenyl-a-naphthylamine,  obtained  by 
heating   a-naphthylamine  with  aniline  hydro- 

*  Aeetyl-arfMphtMflMnine-2',  4-,  5-,  6-,  7-,  and  8- 
aulphonic  aeidt,  and  3:6-,  4:6-,  and  4 : 7-dinaphonie 
aevdt  can  be  prepared  by  heating  solutions  of  the 
sodium  salts  of  the  respective  a-naphthylaminesulphonic 
adds  at  SO'-eO"  with  acetic  anhydride  for  a  few 
minutds  (H5chst,  D.  B.-P.  129000 ;  Eng.  P.  17866  of 
1808 :  ^.  Nletzkl  and  ZQbelen,  Ber.  1889,  22,  451 ; 
CasselU,  D.  B.-P.  74177;  Eng.  P.  15444  of  1893). 
Both  acids  and  salts  are  very  soluble  In  water,  and 
each  acid  can  be  de-aoetylated  by  boUing  It  with  water. 

*  Methyl-a-naplUhylamine-4'  and  S-tulphonie  aeidi 
and  dimethyl'Ornaphthul^nnine'A-,  5-,  7-,  and  S-nUpfumie 
oeidtt  prepared  by  methylatlng  the  corresponding  a- 
naphU^lamlnesolphonic  acldb,  have  been  described 
(Fassgftnger,  Le,). 


!  chloride  at  280*"  for  36  hours  (Girard  and  Vogt, 
Bull   Soo.   chim.    1872,   [a]    18,   68;    Strem, 
Annalen,  1881,  209,  152),  is  more  convenientlv 
I  prepared  by  heating  a-naphthol  (1  moL)  with 
I  aniline  (2  mols.)  and  anhydrous  calcium  chloride 
(1  moL)  in  an  autoclave  for  10  hours  at  280**- 
!  300''   (Friedlander,   Ber.    1883,    16,   2077 ;    ef, 
'  Katayama,  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1917,  36,  865). 
A  yield  of  85  p.o.  is  said  to  be  obtained  when 
a-naphthylamine  is  heated  with  aniline  (1  mol.) 
i  and  0*5  p.o.  of  iodine  at  230''-250''  for  8  hours 
(Knoll,  D.  R.-P.  241853 ;    Knoevenagel,  J.  pr. 
,  Chem.   1914,    [iL]    89,  20).    It  crystalhses  in 
:  prisms,  m.p.  62^,  b.p.  335°  under  258  mm.  or 
226**  under  15  mm.,  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids, 
;  and  couples  with  diazotised  bases  as  end  com- 
I  ponent  in  dieazo-  dyes  {cf,   Bayer,   D.   R.-P. 
48924  ;  Eng.  P.  14442  of  1888). 
I       o-Tolyl-a-naphthylamine,  obtained  by 
I  using  o-toluidine  mstead  of  aniline  in  the  fore- 
going methods,  forms  needles,  m.p.    94^-95% 
b.p.  198''-202''  under  9  mm.  (Friediiuider,  Ic ; 
KnoU,  Z.C.). 

p-Tolvl-a-naphihylamine,  also  obtained 
similarly  by  the  use  of  p-toluidine  in  place  of 
aniline,  forms  prisms,  m.p.  78^-79°,  b.p.  360° 
under  258  mm.,  or  236°  under  15  mm.  (Girard 
and  Vogt,  l,c  ;  Friedlander,  Ix, ;  Knoll,  Ix,), 
It  couples  with  diazotised  bases  as  end  com- 
ponent in  (2MO20-dyes  {cf.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
49808 ;  Eng.  P.  14442  of  1888). 

Aryl-a-naphthylaminesulphonio  acids. 
Of  these  derivatives,  the  phenyl-  (o-  or  'p-tolyl') 
3-,  4-,  5-,  6-,  7-,  and  ^-sulfhonic  adds  have  been 
prepared  bv  heating  the  corresponding  a- 
naphthylammesulphonic  acids  with  aniline 
(o-  or  |>-toluidine)  and  its  hydrochloride  at  160°- 
170°.  The  acids  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  the  sodium  salts  crystaliise  in  scales, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  3-,  7-,  and  8- 
sulphonates,  are  sparingly  soluble  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  70349,  71158,  71168 ;  Eng.  P.  7337a 
of  1892).. 

Among  the  a-naphthvlamine-di-  and  tri- 
sulphonic  acids,  arylation  has  been  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  those  which  contain  one  of 
the  SOyH  groups  in  the  same  nucleus  as  and  in 
either  the  3-  or  the  4-  position  relatively  to  the 
NH,  group.    With  these  acids  : — 

(a)  if  the  %OJB.  group  be  present  in  the  4- 
position,  it  is  exchanged  for  nydrogen.  Thus 
the  a-naphthylamine-  4:6-,  4  :  7-,  and  4 :  8- 
disulplionic  acids  by  arylation  furnish  respectively 
the  phenyl'  (o-  or  p-(oly^)a-naJ>^/Ay/am»ne-6-, 
7-,  and  %-mono8vlphonic  adds  (Aktienges., 
D.  R.P.  158923;  159353;  Eng.  P.  15624, 
24669  of  1904). 

(6)  if  the  SO,H  group  be  present  in  the  3- 
position,  it  is  exchanged  for  an  arylated  NH, 
group.  Thus  the  a-naphthylamine-3  :  6-,  3  :  7-, 
and  3 : 8-  disulphonic  acids  by  arylation  yield 
Te%^eQtiYe\yth!adiph^nyl-{di'0-OTdi-^'tolyl)-\  :  3- 
diaminonaphthtilene'^-t  7-,  and  ^-monoeiilphonic 
adds  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  75296,  76414 ;  Eng.  P. 
8898  of  1893). 

a-NAFHTHYLAMINTESULFHOiaC  AoiDS. 

Introductory,  —  a  •  Naphthylaminesulphonic 
acids  can  be  prepared  by  the  following  general 
methods,  of  which  the  last  two  are  teclmiotdly 
unimportant : 


Digitized  b^ 
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(1)  By  sulphonation  of  a-nftphthylamide. 
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(2)  By  nitration  of  naphthalenesulphonic 
acids  and  subsequent  reduction. 

(3)  By  sulphonation  of  a-naphthy1amine- 
sulphonio  acids  obtained  from  nitronaphthalene- 
sulphonic  acids. 

(4)  By  heating  a-naphtholsulphonic  acids, 
other  than  those  which  contain  sulphonic  groups 
in  the  2-  or  3-  position,  with  ammoDium  sul- 
phite solution  and  ammonia  at  100^-1 60^  and 
afterwards  acidifjdng  the  products  (v.  p.  416). 

(6)  By  heating  a-chloronaphthalenesulphonic 
acids  with  ammonia  under  pressure. 

(6)  By  partial  hydrolysis  of  a-naphthylamine- 
di-  or  tri-sulphonic  acids. 

Two  of  the  monosulphonio  acids  are  obtained 
by  methods  applicable  only  to  them  : 

(a)  a-NaphUiylamine-4-sulphomc  acid,  one 
of  the  three  monosulphonio  acids  formed  from 
a-naphthylamine  by  sulphonation,  is  obtained 
mixed  only  with  a  small  amount  of  the  5-sul- 
phonic  acid  by  *'  baking  *  the  acid  sulphate  of 
a-naphthylamine  at  180''-200'' : 


NH„HJS04 


CO  -  CO 


NH-BOja. 


AA 

SO,H 

(6)  a-Naphthylamine-2-sulphonic  acid  is  the 
only  monosulphonio  acid  formed  when  sodium 
a-naphthylsulphamate  or  sodium  a-naphthyl- 
amine-4-8ulphonate  is  heated  at  about  200°  : 


CO 


NHSO,Na        NH, 

^       MsO,Na 


NH, 


V 


SOjNa 

The  first  general  method,  the  sulphonation  of 
a-naphthylamine,  leads  to  the  formation  of 
three  mono-,  three  di-,  and  three  tri-sulphonic 
acids.  The  composition  of  the  sulphonation 
product  depends  on  the  four  factors,  concentra- 
tion and  relative  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  temperature  and  duration  of  the  reaction ; 
but  Erdmann  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  as  ch.fef  product,  successively  the  4-,  5-, 
and  6-monosulphonio  acid  by  prolonging  the 
reaction  without  altering  the  temperature  or  the 
concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (Annalen, 
1893,276,192;  r.  p.  413) : 

NHj  NH,  NH, 

CO    00   =co 

8  8 


m 


From  the  scheme  which  indicates  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  products  obtained  by  sulphonating 
each  of  these  three  acids  it  will  be  seen — 

(i.)  that  the  2-  position  is  not  occupied  in 
acids  I,  II,  and  III  until  tiisulphonation  occurs  : 

(ii)  that  entry  of  the  sulphonic  group  into 
the  3-  or  the  8-  position  does  not  take  place  : 


NH, 


NH, 


NH, 

As 


NH, 


NH. 


NH, 


Si 


S  NH, 

I  ^    "^    AA 


to  -  '00" 


s 


s 

NH, 

.A.As 


^y 
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Although  in  the  sulphonation  of  naphthylamine, 
its  entry  into  the  molecule  is  delayed  until 
trisulphonation  occurs,  yet  if  introduced  early 
(i7.  supra)  the  2-sulphonio  group  is  retained  in 
position  when  a-naphthylamine-2-Rulphonic  acid 
interacts  with  sulphuric  acid 


NH, 


NH, 

As 


NH, 


CO'  -  CO'  -  'CO- 

s  s 


The  aectmd  and  third  general  methods  afford 
a  means  whereby  several  of  the  more  important 
acids,  those  containing  a  sulphonic  group  in  the 
8-  or  peri-  position,  can  be  obtained  For  the 
production  of  such  acids,  nitronaphthalene- 
sulphonio  acids  of  corresponding  constitution 
are  reduced  in  weak  acetic  acid  scSution  by  iron, 
and  in  turn  these  acids  by  sulphonation  or 
desulphonation  may  furnish  a-naphthylamine- 
sulphonic  acids  not  obtainable  in  other  ways. 
Thus  the  3-sulphonic  acid,  like  the  3 : 8-disul- 
phonic  acid,  arises  from  a-nitronaphthalene- 
3 : 8-disulphonic  acid 


S  NO, 

C> 


S  NH, 


0 


NH, 

A 


V"        vv 

and  can  be  further  sulphonated 

NH,  NH, 

\ 


The  limit  of  sulphonation  is  reached  for  most 
of  the  a-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  when 
trisulphonation  has  been  effected.  Two  excep- 
tions only  have  been  observed  to  this  rule  and 
in  each  the  trisulphonic  acid  which  undergoes 
further  sulphonation : 

(a)  is  prepared,  not  from  a-naphthylamine» 
but  by  redhotion  of  the  corresponding  a-nitro- 
naphthalene  -3:6:8-  or  *4  :  6  :  8  -  trisulphonic 
acid,  and 

(6)  contains  one  SO,H  group  in  the  pert-  or 
8-  position  relatively  to  the  NH,  radicle. 

The  tetrasulphonation  product  from  either 
source  is  isolated  from  the  sulphonation  melt 
as  a  naphthasultamtrisulphonic  acid : 


HO,S  NO, 


'V 


HOaS  NH, 
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owing  to  the  formation  of  the  jMrt-anhydride  or 
Boltam,  dehydration  in  the  peri-  position  being  a 
property  wmch  charaoterises  both  tri-  and  tetra- 
Bulphonic  acids  of  this  type. 

From  solutions  of  the  alkali  monosulphonates 
the  acids  are  precipitated,  but  from  those  of  the 
di-  and  tri-solphonates,  acid  salts  separate  on 
the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid.  A  comparison 
of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  mongsiilphonic 
"acids  shows  that  the  2-acid  is  about  10  times 
as  strong  as  the  4-,  5-,  6-,  or  7-acid,  and  about 
2000  times  as  strong  as  the  8-acid  (Erdmann, 
Annalen,  1893,  275,  276). 

A  volumetric  method  for  estimatinff  a-  (or  fi-) 
naphthylaminesulphonic  adds,  based  on  their 
different  capacity  for  absorbing  bromine  has 
been  devised  by  Vaubel  (Chem.  Zeit.  1893,  17, 
1265).  Most  of  these  acids  can  be  estimated 
accurately  by  titration  with  diazotised  p-nitr- 
aniline  (Bucherer,  c/.  J.  Soc.  Chenu  Ind.  1907, 
26,  818). 

a-Naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  are  used  for 
the  following  purposes: — 

Conversion  inio  a-naphthoUulphonie  acids, — 
The  exchange  of  NH,  for  OH  is  e£feoted  not 
only  by  the  diazo-  reaction  or  by  the  bisul- 
phite method  (v.  p.  416),  but  in  certain  cases 
by  heating  the  acids  with  water  at  180''-200° 
under  preasure.  This  reaction  takes  phice  most 
readily  when  sulphonio  groups  are  present  in 
the  same  nucleus  as,  or  in  the  8-  position 
relatively  to,  the  amino-  group,  and,  as  the 
example  shows,  the  amino-  group  is  replaced 
more  readily  than  the  a-sulphonio  group  by 
hydroxyl. 


S  NH,  8  OH 

\A    >     A 

I    I       water        |    | 


HO  OH 


S   at  200'' 


V 


NaO£ 
fusion 


vv 


>s 


Conversion  into  a-aminonapJUholstdphonic 
acids. — ^The  exchange  of  SO3H  for  OH  is  achieved 
either  by  digestion  of  the  sulphonio  acid  with 
concentrated  caustic  soda  solution  at  180^-250° 
under  pressure  or  by  fusion  with  caustic  soda  at 
180°-250°.  As  is  customary,  sulphonic  groups 
in  a-  are  more  easily  replaced  than  those  in 
p-  positions,  and  of  groups  in  a-  positions,  when 
there  is  a  choice,  that  in  the  8-  position  is  the 
first  to  be  exchanged.  Acids  containing  a 
3-sulphonic  group  are  decomposed  by  caustic 
soda  at  high  temperatures  furnishing  hydroxy- 
toluio  acids. 

Conversion  inio  a-naphthylaminesulphonic 
adds  containing  a  smaller  number  of  stUphonie 
groups. — The  exchange  of  80^  for  H  is 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  sodium  amalgam 
in  the  cold,  or  of  zinc-dust  in  boiling  dUute 
caustic  soda  solution,  or  of  boiling  75  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid.  Groups  in  a-  positions  are 
the  first  to  be  eliminated.  While  the  8-sul- 
phonic  group  is  removed  most  readily  by  the 
first  two  of  these  deeulphonating  agents,  hydro- 
lysis by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  leads  prefer- 
entially to  the  elimination  of  the  4-sulphomc 
group. 

The  reactions  summarised  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  -  naphthylamine-4  :  6  :  8-trisulphonio 
acid:— 


HO  NH. 


8  NH,^ 


^^c^tyS 


CO 


8  NH.^o. 


V 
S 


S 


44^ 


NH, 


Si 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  a-naphthvlamine- 
4  :  6-,  4  :  7-,  and  4  :  8-diBulphomc  acids,  when 
heated  with  aniline  or  o-toluidine  at  180°, 
furnish  aryl  -  a  -  naphthylaminemonosulphonic 
acids  by  elmiination  of  the  4-sulphonic  group. 

Conversion  into  diaminonapJUhalenesulphonie 
acids.-— The  exchange  of  SOgH  for  NH.  takes 
place  only  when  the  acid  contains  a  3-sulphonic 
group,  the  1 : 3-diaminonaphthalene  derivative 
being  produced  by  interaction  of  the  acid  with 
ammonia  at  180^  Aniline  and  p-toluidine 
furnish  1 : 3-diaryl  derivatives  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Production  of  azo-dyes, — Diazotisation  of  the 
sulphonio  acids  proceeds  normally,  except  in  the 
case  of  a-naphthylamine-2-sulphonic  acids  which, 
as  already  indicated,  yield  diazo-oxidee  by 
exchange  of  the  2-sulphonic  group  for  OH  in  the 
absence  of  mineral  acid  (v.  p.  418). 

Azo-dyes  of  two  types,  para-  and  ortho-,  can 
be  obtained  from  a-naphthylaminesulphonio 
acids  of  appropriate  constitution  by  coupling 
with  diazotised  oases.  When  the  para-  position 
is  occupied  only  by  hydrogen  oora-azo-dyes  are 
formed,  except  in  the  case  of  the  3-  and  5-mono- 
sulphonic  acids,  when  orMo-azo-dyes  may  also 
be  obtained  (Gattermann  and  Schulze,  Ber. 
1897,  30,  60;  Gattermann  and  liebermann, 
Annalen,  1912,  393, 198 ;  v.  p.  417). 

Formation  of  carbamides. — Carbamides  are 
formed  from  the  3  :  6-  and  4  :  6-di-  and  3:6:8- 
and  4:6:  8-tri-sulphonic  acids  by  interaction 
with  nitroarylacyl  chlorides  (1  or  2  mols.),  re- 
duction and  oonaensation  with  phosgene, 
2XNH,->2XNH-CORNO, 

-»2XNH-C0RNH,->[X-NH-C0R-NH],C0 
(where  X-NH,  ia  the  naphthylaminesulphonic 
acid  and  NO^'R^CO'Cl  is  m-nitrobenzoyl  or 
other  nitroarylacyl  chloride),  which  are  said  to 
be  used  in  the  production  of  dyestuffs  and  for 
the  destruction  of  animal  parasites  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  288273,  289107,  289270,  289272). 

a-NAFETHTLAMINXMONOSULPHOinO  AoiDS.^ 

(i.)  a-Naphtliylamlne-2-sulphonie  aeid  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  sodium  a-naphthylamine-4- 
sulphonate  (naphthionate)  at  200°-250'',  but 
owing  to  the  imperfect  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  the  mass,  the  yield  does  not  exceed 
50  p.c.  (Landshoff,  D.  R.-P.  56563 ;  Eng.  P. 
6195  of  1890  ;  c/.  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1893,  275, 
225).  If,  however,  the  naphthionate,  suspended 
in  boiling  naphthalene,  be  heated  at  180''-230° 
for  2-3  hours,  and  the  naphthalene  afterwards 
removed  by  distillation  with  steam,  the  yield 

^  In  every  case  where  the  oonstitution  of  an 
a-naphthylanunesulphoDio  add  is  given,  the  NH, 
group  Ls  supposed  to  be  In  the  position  '  1.'  f\jw  LC 
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is  almost  quantitative,  and  the  product  contains 
as  impurity  only  a  small  quantity  of  a-naphthyl- 
amine  (Bayer»  V.  R.-P.  72833).    Tbis  acid  is  also  { 
formed  when  a-naphthylamine  is  heated  with 
sulphanilic  acid  or  its  homologues  st  180^-250*^  \ 
(Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  75319) ;    or  with  a-naphthyl-  > 
amine-4-  or  j3-naphthylamine-8-sulphomc  acid 
at  160°-230*'  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  77118 ;   Eng.  P.  ' 
21139  of  1892);   or  when  a-nM>hthylsulphamio 
acid  U  heated  at  170''-240''  (Tobias,  D.  K-P.  ' 
79132  ;  Eng.  P.  15067  of  1894). 

IdentifiaxLum. — ^The  add  crystallises  in 
needles,  soluble  in  244  parts  of  water  at  20^,  or 
in  31-3  parts  at  lOO*'  (DoliAski,  Ber.  1905,  38, 
1836).  The  barium  BaAs+H,0  and  calcium 
CaA|  salts  form  sparingly  soluble  scales;  the 
poUusium  salt  KA,  neews  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water ;  the  sodium  salt  NaA,  scales  soluble 
in  10  parts  of  boUing  or  60  parts  of  cold  water. 
It  is  convertible  mto  a<hloT<maphihalene'2- 
wlphoniyl  cJUoride,  needles,  m.p.  80'',  and  1 : 2- 
didUoranaphihalene  {Cieye,  Ber.  1891,  24,  3472). 

JReactiana, — ^From  its  sparingly  soluble  diazo- 
compound,  a-iyiphihol-2'Srdphonie  add  has  been 
obtained.  Nitration  converts  it  into  dniiro-a- 
najMi'ylamine'2'Sulphonic  add.  On  sulphona- 
tion  with  10  n.c.  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold  it 
yields  a-naphihylamine'2  :  S-di&idphonie  add. 

(li)  a  -  NaphthyUunlne  -  3  -  sulphonle  aeid 
(Cleve*s  [y-]acuQ  can  be  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  a-nitronaphthalene-3-sulphonio  acid 
with  ferrous  sulphate  (Geve,  Ber.  1886,  19, 
2181).  It  is  also  formea  when  sodium  a-naph- 
thylamine-3 : 8-disulphonate  is  boiled  with 
75  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  64979),  or 
with  zinc-dust  and  dilute  caustic  soda  solution 
(Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  233934),  or  is  reduced  either  by 
sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold  (Friedlander  and 
Lucht,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3032 ;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
265724 ;  Eng.  P.  28172  of  1911)  or  electrolytic- 
ally  (Bayerri).  R.-P.  248527  ;  261099 ;  Eng.  P. 
28173  of  1911). 

Identification.— The  acid  forms  sparingly 
soluble  needles;  the  barium  salt  BaAa+H^O 
forms  scales  and,  like  the  calcium,  potassium  and 
sodium  NaA  salts,  is  very  soluble  in  water 
(Cleve,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3271).  It  is  convertible 
into  a-chloronaphihalene-S-sulphonyl  chloride, 
prisms,  m.p.  106°,  and  1  : 3-dichloronaphthalene 
(Cleve,  I.e. ;  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proc.  1895, 11,  240). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases ' 
as  the  middle  component  of  disazo-dyGB,  but  has 
been  little  used  for  this  purpose.  From  its 
(itozo-compound  a-naphthol-3-stUplumic  add  has 
been  obtained.  Fusion  with  caustic  alkali  at 
250°-260'*  gives  l-amino-3-naphthaL  Digestion 
with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  250''-280'' 
furnishes  o-tduic  acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  79028), 
but  with  ammonia  at  180°  gives  1  :  Z-diamino- 
naphthalene  or  with  aniline  at  170°  diphenyU 
1  :  Z^iaminonaphihalene.  By  sulphonation  with 
20  n.c.  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold,  it  yields  a- 
napiihylamine-Z :  S-disuIphonic  acid. 

(iii.)  a-NaphthyUunlne  -  4  -  sulphonle  aeld 
{naphihionic  add),  mixed  with  a-naphthyl- 
sulphamic  acid,  was  first  obtained  by  boiling 
a-nitronaphthalene  with  ammonium  sulphite  in 
alcoholic  solution  (Piria,  Annalen,  1851,  78,  31). 

^  Diazobenzene  chloride  is  an  exception  (cf.  Oatt«r- 

n  and  Schulze.  Ber.  1897,  30,  54).    With  diazotised 

mnillne  coupllns  takes  place  in  the  ortho-  position 

irmann  and  Llebermann,  Annalen,  1012, 303, 200). 


It  is  formed  together  with  the  more  soluble 
6-sulphonic  acic^  when  a-naphthylamine  is 
sulphonated  with  'fuming'  sulphuric  acid  (cf. 
Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247,  315),  and  con- 
stitutes the  sole  product  when  it  is  heated  with 
4-5  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  100°- 
120°,  or  with  3  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
at  130°  until  the  product  is  soluble  in  alkali 
(Witt,  Ber.  1886, 19,  57,  578 ;  c/.  Verein,  Eng.  P. 
2237  of  1883).  Mixed  with  a  small  amount 
(3-5  p.c.)  of  the  5-sulphonic  acid  and  some  un- 
changed a-naphthylamine»  it  is  obtained  by 
*  balong '  acid  a-naphthylamine  sulphate,  or  a 
mixture  of  a-naphthylamine  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  proportion  to  form  this  salt,  at  180°-200° 
preferaoly  in  a  vacuum  (Nevile  and  Winther, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1880,  37,  632 ;  Verein,  Ic  ; 
Paul,  Z.  angew.  Chem.  1896,  9,  685),  or  by 
heating  a-naphthylamine  with  3  times  its  weight 
of  potassium  bisulphate  at  200°  (Bischoff  and 
Brodricy,  Ber.  1890, 23, 1914).  It  is  also  formed 
from  a-naphthylamine-4  :  8-disulphonic  acid  by 
reduction  with  zinc-dust  an&  boiling  dilute 
caustic  soda  solution  (Kalle,  D.  B.-P.  233934), 
or  with  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  256724;  Eng.  P.  28172  of  1911),  or 
electrolytically  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  248527, 251099  ; 
Eng.  P.  28173  of  1911). 

This  acid  also  is  the  product  when  the 
bisulphite  method  is  applied  to  sodium  a-naph- 
thol-4-sulphonate  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  117471 ; 
Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900 ;  v.  p.  416) ;  or  when 
sodium  a  -  ohloronaphthalene  -  4  -  sulphonate  is 
heated  with  25  p.c.  ammonia  solution  at  200°— 
210°  (Oehler,  D.  R.-P.  72336). 

Preparation. — ^Fused  a-naphthvlamine  (60 
kilos.)  is  stirred  into  sulphuric  acid  (36*5  kilos.) 
and  the  mixture  heated  at  170°-180°  until  a 
homogeneous  mass  is  obtained.  Oystallised 
oxalic  acid  (2*5  kilos.)  is  then  stirred  in,  and  the 
frothy  mass,  spread  on  leaden  trays,  is  heated  in 
an  oven  at  170°-180°  during  8  hours.  When 
cold,  the  porous,  grey  product  is  ground  to  a 
powder,  extracted  by  not  milk  of  lime,  the 
nitrate  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  washed  precipitate  converted  into  sodium 
salt  (64  kilos.).  Should  the  salt  still  contain 
a-naphthylamine  or  the  6-sulphonate,  the  former 
may  be  extracted  by  solvent  naphtha,  and  the 
latter  removed  by  fractional  crystallisation 
(c/.  Schultz,  Chem.  d.  Steinkohlenth.,  3rd  ed. 
L202). 

Identification.--The  add  HA+iH,0  forms 
small  lustrous  needles,  which  dissolve  in  3226 
parts  of  water  at  20°,  or  in  438  parts  at  100° 
(Dolinski,  Ber.  1905,  38,  1836).  The  barium 
salt  BaA'2+8HaO  in  scales,  caldum  salt 
CaA.+8H,0  in  monoclinic  tables,  potassium 
salt  KA  in  scales,  and  sodium  salt  NaA+4H20 
in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  and,  like  the  acid,  show  marked  blue 
fluorescence  in  dilute  solution.  It  is  convertible 
into  a'Chloronaphthalene-4-sulphonyl  chloride,  tri- 
clinic  prisms,  m.p.  95°,  and  1  :  ^'dichloronaph- 
ihalene  (Cleve,  Ber.  1887,  20,  73). 

iieac^foiM.— Diazotised,  it  fonns  the  first 
component  of  many  ozo-dyes.  It  couples  with 
diazotised  bases,  forming  ortho-azo-d^es,  but  is 
valueless  as  a  middle  component,  owing  to  the 
amino-  group,  when  in  the  orthO'  position 
relatively  to  the  diazo-  complex,  being  diflloult 
t-o  diazotise.  Digitized  by  Vj^VJV  iC 
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From  its  sparingly  soluble,  microcrystalUne, 
yellow  dittzO'  compound,  a-naphtholA-gulphontc 
add  may  be  obtained.  This  acid  is  also  the 
product  when  the  sodium  salt  is  digested  either 
with  sodium  bisulphite  solution  at  85''-90'', 
followed  by  acidification,  or  with  50  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  240°-260^  With  sodium 
amalgam  in  the  cold  it  gives  a-napklhylamine. 
By  sulphonation  with  25  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
below  30°,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
a  •  naphthylamine  -4:6-  and  4:7-  distUphonic 
adds.  Prolonged  heating  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  130°  converts  it  successively  into  the  5-sul- 
phonic  acid  and  the  Q-sidphonic  acidj  and  it  is 
the  most  easily  hydrolysed  acid  of  the  threa 
Its  sodium  salt,  when  heated  at  200°-250°, 
is  converted  into  sodium  a'naplUhylamine'2- 
sulphonate. 

Acetyl-a-naphthylamine-4-sulphonio 
acid,  the  minor  product  of  the  sulphonation  of 
aoetyl-a-naphthylamine  with  20-26  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  (Schultz,  Ber.  1887, 20, 3161 ;  v.  5-sulphonic 
acid),  is  obtained  as  sodium  salt  by  stirring 
acetic  anhydride  (7  pts.)  into  a  solution  of  sodium 
a-naphthylamine-4-sulphonate  (15  pts.)  at  60°- 
70°,  and  salting  out  the  product.  Both  the 
add  and  the  sodium  salt  are  crystalline  and 
readily  soluble  in  water  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  129000 ; 
£ng.  P.  17366  of  1898 ;  Nietzki  and  Ziibelen, 
Ber.  1899,  22,  451).  Nitration  converts  it  into 
the  5-m7ro-derivative. 

(iv.)  a '  NaphthyUmine  -  5  -  sulphonle  add 
{Laurent's  add;  Chve's  [a-'\naphihalidinesul' 
phonic  acid)  ^  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  a-nitro- 
naphthalene-5-sulphonic  acid  (Laurent,  Compt. 
rend.  1850,  31,  538 ;  c/.  Cleve,  Forhandl  1876, 
9,  13;  BulL  Soc.  chim.  1875,  [ii.]  24,  511; 
Erdmann,  Annalen,  1893,  275,  264  ;  SchoUkopf, 
D.  R..P.  40571 ;  Eng.  P.  15775  of  1885).  It 
constitutes  the  chief  with  the  4-sulphonic  acid 
as  subsidiary  product,  when  a-naphthvlamine 
Ib  warmed  with  twice  its  weight  of  *  fuming' 
sulphuric  acid  (Cleve,  ForhandL  1876,  7,  39; 
cf.  Schmidt  and  Schaal,  Ber.  1874,  7,  1367; 
Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247,  315) ;  or  when 
a-naphthvlamine  hydrochloride  is  sulphonated 
in  the  cold  with  20-26  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (Witt, 
Ber.  1886, 19, 578 ;  Schultz,  Ber.  1887, 20, 3161  ; 
Mauzelius,  ibid,  3403);  or  when  aoetyl-a- 
naphthylamine  is  sulphonated  with  3-4  times 
its  weight  of  20-25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  and  the 
product  de-acetylated  by  boiling  the  melt  with 
water  (Lange,  Ber.  1887,  20,  2940 ;  Ewer  and 
Pick,  D.  R.-P.  42874 ;  Schultz,  /.c),  but  is  the 
minor  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  8-sulphonic  acid  from  naphthalene- a-sul- 
phonic  acid  bv  nitration  and  reduction.  It  ia 
also  formed  when  sodium  a-chloronaphthalene- 
5-sulphonate  is  heated  with  25  p.c.  ammonia 
solution  at  200°-210°  (Oehler,  D.  B.-P.  72336). 

Preparation, — ^The  product  obtained  by 
sulphonating  a-nitronaphthalene  at  90°  with 
10-20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  ia  poured  on  to  an  equal 
weight  of  ice,  and  the  precipitated  a-nitronaph- 
thalene-5-sulphonic  acid  {q-v,)  removed  by 
filtration,  mixed  with  water,  reduced  by  iron, 
and  converted  into  sodium  salt  in  the  usual  way. 

^  The  '  a-iiaphthyIamine-[8-]8iilphoiiic  acid  *  ob- 
tained by  HiiBch  by  beating  a-naphthylamine  with  5 
times  its  weight  of  sulphurio  acid  at  125'*-180''  for 
8-9  hours  (Hirsch,  D.  P.  Anm.  H.  7291;  Ber.  1888,  21, 
2370)  Is  a  mixture  of  the  5-8iilphonic  acid  with  some 
e-BUlphonic  add  (Brdmann,  Amialen,  1893,  276,  223). 


Or  the  product  of  the  sulphonation  of  a-naph- 
thylamine hydrochloride  with  twice  its  weight 
of  20-25  p.c,  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold,  is  poured 
on  to  ice,  the  precipitated  acid  converted  into 
calcium  salt,  and  the  less  soluble  calcium  5-sul- 
phonate  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation 
from  the  small  amount  of  4-sulphonate  always 
formed  in  tins  process. 

Identificatum.— The  add  crystallises  in 
anhydrous  needles,  soluble  in  about  940  parts  of 
cold  water.  The  barium  salt  BaA,-|-6H,0,  in 
aggregates  of  small  scales;  •caldum  salt 
CaA,-f9H,0,  in  tables;  potassium  salt 
KA+H.O,  in  needles;  and  sodium  salt 
NaA-fHaO,  in  aggregates  of  needles,  dissolve 
readily  in  water;  both  acid  and  salts  show 
greenish  fluorescence  in  dilute  aqueous  solution 
(Cleve,  BulL  Soc  chim.  1875,  [iL]  24,  511  ;  Witt, 
Z.C. ;  Mauzelius,  Z.c.).  It  is  convertible  into 
a-chloronaphthakne-5-sulj^umyl  chloride,  prisms, 
m.p.  95°,  and  1 :  6-dichloronapJUhalene  (Erdmann, 
Annalen,  1888,  247,  353). 

Reactions. — ^Diazotised,  it  forms  the  first 
component  of  many  azo-dyes.  With  diazotised 
j^-nitraniline  it  couples,  forming  both  the  ortho- 
and  the  para-azo-dye.  From  its  sparingly 
soluble,  yellow,  crystalline  diazo-  compound, 
a-napMhol'^-stklphonic  acid  may  be  obtained. 
Digestion  with  concentrated  caustic  soda 
solution  at  250°  converts  it  into  l-amtno-5- 
naphthol.  By  sulphonation  with  35  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  90°-120V  it  yields  anaphthylamine- 
2:5: 1 -trisulphonic  acid,  the  intermediate  5 :  7- 
distdphonic  acid  being  obtained  by  sulphonation 
of  its  acetyl  derivative  with  30  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  in  the  cold,  and  subsequent  de-acetylation. 

(v.)  a  -  Naphthylamine  •  6  -  sulphonle  aold 
{Clew's  \fi-}acid;  Erdmann' s  [u-]ac»d),  formed 
when  a  -  naphthylamine  -  4  -  sulphonic  acid  or 
5-sulphonic  acid  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  126°-130°  for  many  hours  (Erdmann, 
Annalen,  1893,  275,  200),  is  prepared  by  reduc- 
tion of  a-nitronaphthalene-6-sulphonic  acid  by 
ammonium  sulphide  or  by  iron  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (Cleve,  Ber,  1887,  20,  74). 

Preparaiion. — ^The  product  obtained  by 
nitrating  naphthalene-j8-sulphonic  acid,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of  the 
o  -  nitronaphthaleno  -  6  -  and  7  -  sulphonic  acids 
{q,v.),  after  dilution  with  water,  is  neutralised  by 
lune  and  the  filtrate,  rendered  acid  by  acetic 
acid  in  small  quantity,  reduced  at  the  boiling- 
point  by  soft-iron  borings.  The  resulting 
solution  is  then  freed  from  iron  by  milk  of  lime, 
concentrated,  and  either  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate  to  obtain  the  greater  part  of  the 
7-isomeride  as  sparingly  soluble  sodium  salt,  or 
the  mixed  Cleve  acids  precipitated  from  the 
concentrated  solution  by  hydixKihloric  acid. 

For  many  purposes,  as  for  example  the  pro- 
duction of  1 : 4-diaminonaphthalene-6-sulphonio 
acid  or  numerous  azo-dyes,  a  separation  of  the 
mixed  Cleve  acids  is  unnecessary.  If  the  pure 
acids  are  required,  then,  according  to  Fierz,  enough 
magnesite  is  added  to  the  diluted  nitration  melt 
to  combine  with  the  calculated  amount  of 
sulphonic  acid  present,  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  neutralised  by  lime,  and  the  reduction 
carried  out  as  just  described.  When  the  boiling 
liquid  has  become  colourless,  it  is  neutralised 
by  the  addition  of  magnesite,  and  the  filtrate 
att^r  concentration  to  a^small  bulk  precipitated 
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by  hydrochloric  acicL  The  precipitate».2-^  days 
later,  is  collected  on  a  filter  (the  filtrate  being 
violet  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrozylamine 
compounds)  and  washed  with  cold  water  until 
colourless.  As  much  as  28  p.c.  of  the  calculated 
yield  of  Cleve  acids  may  be  lost  in  this  filtrate. 
The  acids,  now  free  from  impurities,  isomerides 
and  disulphonic  adds,  are  conyerted  into  sodium 
salts  and  finely  powdered  common  salt  stirred 
in  the  hot  concentrated  solution  during  one  day, 
to  effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  pure 
sodium  7-sulphonate.  From  the  mother  liquor 
on  acidification,  a  precipitate  of  the  6-sulphonic 
acid  in  an  almost  pure  state  is  obtained,  the 
remaining  impurity  being  removable  by  retreat- 
ment  (Fierz-David,  Dye  Chemistry,  p.  25). 

Identifie<Uian,^The  acid  HA+2H,0  forms 
needles  soluble  in  1000  parts  of  water  at  IG"". 
The  barium  salt  BaA|4-H,0  in  needles,  is  only 
sparingly,  but  the  caleium  salt  CaA,+7H,0  in 
tablets^  potassivm  salt  KA+H^O  in  scales 
and  sodium  salt  NaA+4}H,0  in  thin  tablets 
are  easily  soluble  in  water  (Cleve,  ForhandL 
1876,  7,  54 :  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1876,  [ii.]  26,  447  ; 
Erdmann,  /.c.  265).  It  is  convertible  into 
a-chlaroruiplUhaleneS-suiphoTiffl  chloride,  diamond 
Bha^ed  plates,  m.p.  114''-115**  (Cleve,  Ber.  Ic), 
and  1 :  i-dicJUoronaphihalene  (Erdmann,  Lc). 

^Reactions, — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
and  is  of  importance  as  the  middle  or  end  com- 
ponent of  diaazo'  or  trisazo-  dyes.  From  its 
diazo-  compound  or  by  the  bisulphite  method 
a-naphihol'i-sulphonie  acid  may  be  obtained. 
Fusion  with  caustic  alkali  converts  it  into 
l-aminO'6'napfUhol.  Bj  sulphonation  with 
10  p.o.  anlnrdro-acid  it  yields  a'tiaphihylamine- 
4 :  Q-disulphonic  acid. 

(vi)  a-Naphthybunine-7-8ulphoiil6  aeid 
{Cleve's  [$-]  or  [B-]acid ;  Cleve's  aeid)  is  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  a-nltronaphthalene-7-sul- 
phonic  acid  (Cleve,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3264 ;  Erd- 
mann, Annalen,  1893,  275,  272),  or  by  boiling 
a-naphthylamine-2 : 7-disulphonic  acid  with 
80  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  62634), 
or  from  a-naphthol-7-sulphonic  acid  by  the 
bisulphite  method  (Badische,  D.  R.-P,  117471  ; 
Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900;  v.  p.  416). 

Preparation. — ^This  acid  is  obtained,  mixed 
with  about  an  equal  amount  of  the  6-sulphonic 
acid  {q.v.)  by  reduction  of  the  nitration  product 
of  naphthalene-j3-sulphonic  acid  and  easily 
separated  from  its  isomeride  owing  to  the 
sparing  solubility  of  its  sodium  salt  in  brine. 

IdefUification,'-The  acid  HA-f H,0  forms 
scales  soluble  in  220  parts  of  water  at  25"".  The 
okrium  salt  BaA,  in  needles,  is  only  sparingly, 
but  the  calcium  salt  CAAf-\-2Ilfi,  potassium  salt 
in  scales,  and  sodium  salt  NaA-f  ^H^O  in  needles 
are  easily  soluble  in  water  (Cleve,  ^.c).  It  is 
convertible  into  a-cMoronaphtfuUene-T-sulpJumyl 
chloride,  elongated  prisms,  m.p.  94''  (Cleve, 
Ber.  1892,  26,  2481),  and  1 : 1 -dichJoronaph- 
thalene  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proc.  1889,  5,  49). 

Reactions. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases, 
and  is  of  much  importance  as  the  middle  or  end 
component  of  many  disazo-  and  irisazo-  dyes.^ 

^  As  this  add  and  the  6-lBomerlde,  when  equally 
pore,  f  uTDtah  dyes  which  are  Identical  in  streDgtb  and 
shade,  the  common  experience  that  the  7-8iuphonlc 
acid  gives  the  better  yield  must  be  referred  to  the 
peater  readiness  with  which  It  can  be  purlfled  (Flerz- 
David,  Dye  ChemlsUy,  p.  26). 


From  its  diazo-  compound  or  by  the  bisulphite 
method,  a-naphthot-l-sulphonic  acid  may  be 
obtained.  Digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda 
solution  at  260**  converts  it  into  l-amino-l' 
napfUhol,  By  sulphonation  with  25  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  60**  it  yields  a-naphUtylamine-4 : 7- 
disulpJumic  Mid. 

(vii)  a-Na|ihtliyhunine-8-BiilplioDie  aeid 
{SchdUkopf  acid  ;  S-acid ;  peri-ocid)  is  obtained 
by  reduction  of  a-nitronaphthalene-8-sulphonic 
acid  in  acid  solution  with  iron  (Bchoilkopf, 
D.  R.-P.  40571 ;  Eng.  P.  16776  of  1886) ;  it  is 
also  formed  when  sodium  1 : 8-naphthasultam- 
2 : 4-diBulphonate  is  digested  with  20  p.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  at  160^  (Dressel  and  Kothe, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  2140). 

PreparcUion.  —  The  product  obtained  by 
nitrating  naphthalene-a-sulphonic  acid,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of  a-nitro- 
naphthalene-6-  and  8-sulphonic  acids,  after 
dilution  with  water  is  converted  into  calcium 
salt  by  means  of  lime  and  the  filtrate  rendered 
slightly  acid  by  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  by  iron 
borings,  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  Most  of  the  sodium 
a-naphthylamine-8-sulphonate  separates  as  a 
crystolline  mass  from  the  concentrated  solution, 
and  the  remainder  can  be  isolated  from  the 
highly  soluble  5-sulphonate  by  further  fractional 
crystallisation.  The  mother  liquor,  on  acidifica- 
tion, furnishes  the  5-sulphonic  acid,*  which  can 
be  purified  by  conversion  into  the  sodium  salt 
and  repetition  of  the  fractional  ciystallisation. 

Identification.— The  acid  HA-f H^O  forms 
needles  soluble  in  4800  parts  of  water  at  21''  or 
in  238  parts  of  boiling  water;  the  potassium 
salt  KA  scales,  soluble  in  280  parts  of  water  at 
19%  or  in '67  parts  at  lOO'';  the  sodium  salt 
NaA  scales  or  tables,  soluble  in  885  parts  of 
water  at  24%  or  in  375  parts  at  100°  (Erdmann, 
Annalen,  1888,  247,  320).  It  is  convertible  into 
a-chioronaphthalene-%-sulphonyl  chloride,  scales, 
m.p.  101%  and  1 1  S-dichloronaphthaJene  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1895,  11, 
84). 

Reactions. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases, 
and  has  been  used  as  middle  or  end  component 
in  ozo-dyes.  From  its  sparingly  soluble  diazo- 
compound,  naphthasuUone  (the  anhydride  of 
a-naphthol-8-sulphonic  acid)  can  be  obtained. 
Digestion  with  water  at  200°  converts  it  into 
a-naphthol-S-sulphonic  acid,  and  with  9  p.o. 
caustic  soda  solution  at  220°-260°  into  1 : 8- 
dihydroxynapTUhalene,  but  fusion  with  caustic 
alkali  at  200°  furnishes  l-amino-S-naphthoL 
By  dehydration  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  at 
130°,  it  yields  the  sjihydride  napht?ulsuUam,  and 
with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80°-90°  naphtha- 
sultam-2  :  4^isulphonic  acid  is  formed,  but  with 
10  p.c.  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold  sulj^honation 
alone  occurs,  a-naphthylamine-^ :  S-disulphonic 
acid  being  the  product. 

Phenyl-a-naphthylamine-8-sulphonic 

*  Flerz.  who  describes  the  reduction  and  separation 
In  greater  detail,  states  that  If  the  sulphonation  product 
of  naphthalene  at  low  temperatures  (containing  there- 
fore some  naphthalene-/3-sulphonlc  acid)  be  used 
Instead  of  napbthalene-a-sulphonic  add  for  the  nitra- 
tion, the  S-smphonlc  add  is  nevertheless  free  from 
Cleve  acids  as  the  corresponding  6-  and  7-nitn)-  acids 
are  reduced  only  to  hydioxylamlne  derivatives  under 
the  conditions  employed  and  are  lost  (Helv.  Ohim. 
Acta,  1920,  S,  807;  cf.  Merr-David,  Dye  Chemistry, 
p.  29).  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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acid  is  obtained  when  a-naphthylamine-S- 
sulphonic  acid  (1  pt.)  is  heated  with  aniline 
(3*5  pts.)  and  aniline  hydrochloride  (1  pt.)  at 
160^-170*  for  10  hours,  or  with  aniline  (4  pts.) 
and  benzoic  acid  (0*05  pt.)  at  130''- 140"^  for 
8  hours  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70349,  71168 ;  Eng.  P. 
7337a  of  1892),  or  when,  suspended  in  water,  it 
is  heated  at  1 40""  for  20  hours  with  aniline  (3  pts. ) 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P. 
170630 ;  Eng.  P.  12326  of  1901;,  or  when  the 
acid  sodium  salt  of  a-naphthylamine-4 : 8- 
disnlphonio  acid  (1  pt.)  is  heated  with  aniline 
(4  pts.)  at  180°  for  30  hours  (Aktienges..  D.  R.-P, 
168923  ;  Eng.  P.  16624  of  1904).  The  product, 
after  being  rendered  alkaline,  is  freed  from 
aniline  by  distillation  with  steam,  and  the 
phenylated  acid  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  salted  out.  The  acid  is  only  sparingly, 
but  the  sodium  salt  easily  soluble  in  water.  It 
couples  with  diazotised  bases  forming  monoazO' 
dyes. 

a-NAPHTHTLAMINEDTSULFHOiaO  AciDS. 

(i.)  a-Naphthybunine-2 : 4-dlsiilphoiilo  aeld  is 
obtained*  when  a-naphthylamine-2  :  4  :  6-trisul- 
phonio  acid  is  reduced  electrolytically  or  by 
sodium  amalgam  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  248527 ; 
251099;  266724;  Eng.  P.  28172,  28173  of  1911) 
or,  mixed  with  the  4-sulphonic  acid  in  small 
amount,  when  a-nitronaphthalene  is  heated 
with  sodium  bisulphite  solution  at  100°  (Hochst, 
D.  R..P.  92082).  Its  «odfum  salt  is  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

ReactUma, — ^Its  diazo-  compound  yields  napK- 
thalene-l :  Z-dUviphonie  acid  by  elimination  of 
the  amino-  group,  and  2 : 4-dinilrO'a'Vaphthol 
when  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Hdchst, 
Z.C.).  Fused  with  caustic  alkali,  it  furnishes 
l-aminO'2'napJUhol-4^jnUphonic  acid,  whilst  its 
diazo-  compound,  oxidised  by  hypochlorite  in 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  furnishes  the  diazo- 
oxide  of  this  acid  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  160636 ; 
Eng.  P.  4997  of  1904). 

(li.)  a-Naphthylanilne-2 : 6-disiilphonle  acid  is 
obtained  from  a-naphthylamine-2-sulphonic  acid 
by  sulphonation  with  10  p.c.  anhydro-acid  in  the 
cold  (Landshoff,  D.  R.-P.  66663 ;  Eng.  P.  6196 
of  1890).  It  is  easily  soluble,  but  its  acid  salts 
are  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Reaeiiona. — It  yields  ruiphthalene-i  :  ^-diaul- 
phonic  acid  by  elimination  of  the  amino-  group, 
and  a-naphihylamine-B-hilphonic  acid  by  partial 
hydrolysis  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  160° 
(Tobias,  Ber.  1890,  23,  1631 ;  Landshoff,  Z.c). 
IHgestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at 
240°-270°  furnishes  l-amino-6-napMhol-2'8fd- 
phonic  acid.  By  sulphonation  with  40  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  120°  it  is  converted  into  a-naph- 
thylamine'2 :  5 :  7 -trisulphonic  acid. 

(iii.)  a-Naphthylamliie-2 : 6cUfiilphonle  aeld, 
stated  to  be  obtained  when  a-naphthylamine- 
2:4:  6-trisulphonic  acid  is  heated  with  mineral 
acids,  has  not  been  described  (Bayer,  D.  P. 
Anm.  F.  31910). 

(iv.)  a-Naphtbylamliie-2 : 7-disulphoDle  aeld, 
obtained  by  partial  hydrolysis  of  a-naphthyl- 
amine-2 :  4 :  7 -trisulphonic  acid  with  water  at 
230°  under  pressure  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  62634),  is 
also  formed  when  a-naphthylamine-2  :  6 :  7-tri- 
sulphonic  acid  is  desulphonated  either  by 
sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 


266724;  Eng.  P.  28172  ot  1911)  or  by  boiling 
it  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute  caustic  soda  solution 
(KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  233934).  It  crystallises  in 
needles;  its  barium  salt  is  very  sparinffly 
soluble  in  water,  and  solutions  of  its  alkali  salta 
show  bluish-green  fluorescence  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P. 
62634). 

lUactiofu.— It  yields  a-napJUhol-iil-disul* 
phonic  acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction,  naphthalene- 
2i7-di8ulphonic  acid  by  elimination  of  the 
amino-  sroup,  and  a-naphihytamine'l'Sulphonic 
acid  by  heating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or 
water  under  pressure  (Kalle,  Lc). 

(v.)  a-NaphthyUmlne-2 : 8-dlsulphonlfi  aeld  is 
obtained  from  naphthasultam-2  :  4.disulphonio 
acid  by  partial  hydrolysis  with  40  p.c.  sulphuric 
acid  at  110°  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  76710).  It  ciys- 
tallises  in  moderately  soluble  long  needles  ;  the 
solutions  of  its  alkali  salts  show  green  fluores- 
cence. 

Reactiona.— With  nitrous  acid  (1  mol.)  it 
does  not  give  a  reactive  diazo-  compound,  but  it 
couples  with  diazotised  bases  formm^  aso-dyes. 
Fusion  with  caustic  soda  converts  it  into  1- 
amii¥)-S-naphUu)l-2-sulphonic  acid, 

(vi.)  a-NaphthylamJne-3 : 6-dinilphoiilo  aeld  is 
the  product  formed  by  sulphonating  a-naphthyl- 
amine-3-sulphonic  acid  with  4  times  its  weight 
of  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold. 

IdeTUifcatton.—The  acid  potassium  salt, 
KHA+2H,0,  forms  short  needles  couvertible 
into  a-chloronaphthaUne-3:6-disuiphonyl  chlor- 
ide, prisms,  m.p,  130°,  and  1:3:  B-trichloronaph^ 
thalene  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo. 
1896,  11,  240). 

(vii.)  a-Naphthylamlne-3 : 6-dl8ulphonle  aeld 
(AlMs  [a-]acid ;  Freund's  acid)  is  obtained  by 
reduction  of  a-nitronaphthalene-3  :  6-disulphonic 
acid  (A16n,  FSrhancU.  1883,  8,  3;  Freund, 
D.  R..P.  27346 ;  Eng.  P.  1069  of  1883  »  ;  Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1896,  11, 
82),  or  by  boiling  a-naphthylamine.3  :  6  :  8- 
trisulphonic  acid  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute 
caustic  soda  solution  (KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  233934). 

Preparation. — ^The  nitration  produotof  sodium 
naphthalene-2 : 7-disulphonate  diluted  with  water 
is  reduced  by  soft-iron  borinffs,  the  iron  and  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  removed  by  lime,  and  the 
filtrate  after  precipitation  by  sodium  carbonate 
acidified  and  evaporated  to  obtain  the  acid 
sodium  salt. 

Identification.— The  acid  forms  needles,  and, 
like  the  barium  BaA-f4H.O  and  calcium 
CaA-fSH.O  in  toblets,  also  the  acid  potassium 
KHA+3H,0  and  acid  sodium  NaHA-f3H,0 
salts  in  needles,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  (Al^n, 
I.C.).  It  is  convertible  into  a-chloronaphthnlene- 
3  :  6'disulphonyl  chloride,  prisms,  m.p.  114°,  or 
needles,  m.p.  127°,  and  1:3:  Q-trichloronaph- 
thalene  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  l.c.). 

Beactions. — From  its  diazo-  compound,  o- 
naphthol-3 :  Q-disulphonic  acid  can  be  obtained. 
This  acid  ia  also  formed  when  it  is  digested  with 
water  at  180°,  but  when  it  is  boiled  with  76  p.c 
caustic  potash  solution  the  product  is  a  mixture 
of  the  l-amino-7^-naphthol-6-sul^honic  and  1- 
amino'6-napMhol'Z-sulphonie  acids.  Digestion 
with  ammonia  at  180°  converts  it  into  1  : 3- 
diaminonaphthalene-6-sulphonic  acid,  and  with 
aniline    (or    |).toluidine)    at     160°-160°    into 

1  This  acid,  like  tlie  3 : 7-add.  was  regarded,  ^y 
Freund  ss  a  /i-naphtbylamliiedlsalpboDlc  acid.     3  ■^^ 
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diphenyl-idi'-p'tolyl')  1  :  S-diaminonaphlhalene'&' 
sulphonic  actd. 

Acylated  by  interaotion  with  nitroacyl 
chloridee  (1  or  2  mols.)  such  as  m-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride  or  a-nitroiiaphthalene-5-siilphonyl 
chloride,  followed  by  reduction  of  the  nitro- 
groapfi  and  condensation  of  the  resulting  amino-  - 
deriyatiyes  with  phosgene  or  carbon  disulphide,  | 
it  yields  a  series  of  carbamide  or  ihioearbaimide 
deriyatiyes  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  288273 ;  289270 ; 
289272). 

Cyiii.)  a-Napbthylamine-3  :  7-dlsulplioiile  add 
(AhMs  [B-yiCvi),  prepared  by  reduction  of  a- 
nitronaphthalene-3  :  7-diBulphonic  acid  (Freund, 
D.  R.-P.  27346  ;  £ng.  P.  1069  of  1883  ;  Cassella, 
D.  R..P.  67007,  68362;  Leyinstein,  Eng.  P. 
2682  of  1891),  is  also  formed  when  a-naphthyl- 
amine-3  :  6  :  7-trisulphonic  acid  is  desulphonated 
either  by  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  265724 ;  Eng.  P.  28172  of  1911)  or  by 
boiling  it  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute  caustic  soda 
solution  (Kalle,  D.  R..P.  233934). 

IdetUificatian, — ^It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and,  like  its  salts,  shows  blue  fluorescence  in 
solution.  The  barium  salt  BaA+H,0,  calcium 
salt  CaA+2H,0,  and  acid  potassium  salt  KllA 
form  sparingly  soluble  needles  (AI6n,  Forhandl. 
1883,8,26). 

Beactions. — ^From  its  diazo-  compound  a- 
fiaphihol-^  :  1-dimdphonic  acid  can  be  obtained. 
This  acid  is  also  formed  when  it  is  digested  with 
water  at  180°,  but  with  40  p.c.  caustic  soda 
solution  at  200*^  the  product  is  a  mixture  of 
l-amiikO'l-naphihol-Z'Sulphcmiic  acid  with  an 
isomeric  acid  (Csssella,  D.  R.-P.  67007). 
Digestion  with  ammonia  at  180°  conyert^  it 
into  1  :  Z-diamiryonaphthaUne'l-sulphonic  acid, 
and  with  aniline  (or  p-toluidine)  at  160°-160° 
into  diphenyl-(di'P-U]iyl-)  1 :  ^-diaminonapMhal- 
ene-l-aulphcmic  <ictd. 

(ix.)  a-Naphthylamin6-3  : 8-di5ulphoiil6  add 
{[€-]actd)  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  a-nitronaph- 
thalene-3  :  8-disulphonic  acid  in  acid  solution  at 
the  boiling-point  by  iron  borings  or  on  the  small 
scale  by  zinc-dust  [cf.  Paul,  Z.  angew.  Chem. 
1896,  9,  662). 

Preparation. — ^The  mixture  of  this  acid  with 
a-nitronaphthalene-4  :  8-diBulphonic  acid,  and 
some  j3-nitronaphthalenedisulphonio  acids, 
obtained  by  nitrating  a  disulphonation  melt 
containing  the  naphthalene- 1  :  6-  and  1  :  6- 
disulphonic  acids,  is  diluted  with  water,  neutral- 
ised by  lime,  acidified  slightly  by  sulphuric  acid, 
reduced  hot  by  soft-iron  borings,  again  neutral- 
ised by  lime  and  the  filtrate  conyerted  into 
sodium  salt.  After  concentration  of  the  filtrate 
to  a  small  bulk,  the  4 : 8-disulphonic  acid 
separates  from  the  solution  in  the  course  of 
seyeral  days  as  the  normal  sodium  salt,  the 
more  soluble  3 : 8-salt  being  retained  in  the 
mother  liquor  from  which  it  is  precipitated  as 
acid  sodium  salt  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  final  mother  liquor  contains  the 
highly  soluble  sodium  j3-naphthylaminedisul- 
phonates  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  46776 ;  Eng.  P. 
4626  of  1888 ;  Ewer  and  Pick,  D.  R.-P.  62724  ; 
Bemthsen,  Ber.  1889,  22,  3328;  Schultz,  Ber. 
1890,  23,  77).  The  separation  may  be  achieyed 
in  the  same  way  with  the  barium  salts  but  more 
'My  as  hot  solutions  may  be  used  (S.  Metro. 
0.  and  Stanier.  Brit  P.  161869). 
fUificaHoTL^The  acid  HtA+3HaO  forms 


yery  soluble  scales.  The  bortum  salt  BaA+4H,0 
forms  needles  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  actd 
barium  salt  BaH^,+6H,0,  microscopic  needles 
idmoet  insoluble  in  cola  water;  the  normal 
sodium  salt  Na^-h6H,0  yery  soluble,  and  the 
add  sodium  ssJt  NaHA+2H,0  soluble  in  about 
30  parts  of  cold  water,  crystallise  in  long  needles 
or  thin  prisms  (Bemthsen,  /.c).  It  is  oonyertible 
into  a-chloronaphihakne-^ :  S-disulj^onyl  chloride, 
needles,  m.p.  1 10°,  and  1 : 3 :  S-trichhronaphUialene 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc  1890, 
6,  16). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  to-  or 
y-nitraniline  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  170613; 
174648),  but  not  with  diazotised  aniline  {cf. 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  76084).  From  the  diazo-  com- 
pound, naphthasuUone-3-sulphonic  acid,  but  by 
prolonged  boilinf  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
a-naphihol'S :  S-dtsulphonic  acid  is  obtained. 
This  disulphonic  acid  is  also  formed  when 
a-naphthylamine-3 : 8-disulphonic  acid  is  di- 
gested with  water  at  180°:  desulphonation 
howeyer  occurs,  a-napJUhylamine-Z-sulphonic 
acid  being  the  product,  when  it  is  boiled  with 
76  p.c.  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  zinc-dust  and 
dilute  caustic  soda  solution,  or  is  acted  on  by 
sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold. 

Fusion  with  caustic  alkali  below  210°  fur- 
nishes l-aminO'S-naphthol'Z'Sulphonic  acid,  but 
when  it  is  heated  with  9  p.c.  caustic  soda 
solution  at  260°  it  yields  1 :  S-dihydroxunaph- 
thalene-Z'Stdphonic  acid.  Digestion  with  am- 
monia at  180°  conyerts  it  into  1 :  Z-diamino- 
naphthalene'S-sulphonic  acid  and  with  aniline 
(or  p-toluidine)  at  160°-160°  into  diphenyl- 
{di-j^'iolyl-)  1 :  S-diaminonapMhalene'S'Sulphonic 
acid.  When  sulphonated  with  40  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  80°-90°,  naphthasuUamdisulphonic  acid'€ 
is  the  product. 

(X.)  a-Napbthylamine-4 : 6-disiilphonie  add 
{DahTs  No.  II.  acid  *)  constitutes  about  30  p.c 
of  the  product  obtained  by  sidphonating 
a-naphthylamine-4-sulphonio  acid  with  26  p.c. 
anhydro-  acid  in  the  cold  (».  4 : 7-disulphonio 
acid),  and  is  separated  by  extraction  of  the 
mixed  calcium  salts  with  86  p.c.  alcohol  in 
which  it  is  soluble  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P.  41697). 

It  is  formed  when  a-naphthylamine-6-sul- 

?honic  acid  is  sulphonated  with  10  p.c.  (Cassells^ 
).  P.  Anm.  C.  4021)  or  26  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7016 ;  Eng.  P.  16223  of 
1893),  or  when  a-naphthylamine-4 :  6 :  S-tri- 
sulphonic  acid  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  zinc- 
dust  and  dilute  caustic  soda  solution  (Kalle, 
D.  R.-P.  233934),  or  when  the  bisulphite  method 
"to  a-naphthol-4 :  6 -disulphonic  acid 


(Badische.  D.  R.-P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of 
1900  ;   V.  p.  416).  ^   ^      ^„  ^ 

/dcn^i^ion.— The  caicium  salt  CaA-f6H,0 
forms  needles  soluble  in  86  p.c.  but  insoluble  in 
96  p.c.  alcohol  (Erdmann,  Annalen,  1893,  276, 
219),  and,  like  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts, 
is  yery  soluble  in  water ;  the  acid  sodium  salt,  in 
needles,  is  soluble  in  about  6  parts  of  water  at 
20°  (Dahl,  ^.c).  It  is  conyertible  into  a-cWoro- 
naphthalene'4 :  6-disulphonyl    chloride,    needles, 

*  In  Dahl  A  Co.'s  patent  (D.  R.-P.  41697)  an  add 
'No.  I '  is  described,  the  calcium  salt  of  which  Is 
soluble  in  00  p.c.  alcohol.  This  acid,  said  to  con- 
stitute 50  p.c.  of  the  pioduct  when  a-naphthylaminete 
heated  with  4-6  parts  of  25  p.c,  anhydro-acid  at  12»*, 
could  not  be  identified  by  Erdmann  (Annalen.  1803, 
275,  218),  and  is  beUeved  by  him  not  to  exlst^  LC 
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m.p.  126''-127°,  and  1:4:  64r%chlor(mapMhalene 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1890, 
6,  126). 

Eeactions. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases. 
From  its  moderately  soluble  diazo-  compound  or 
by  the  bisulphite  method  a-napht?tol'4 :  Q-distd- 
phonic  acid  can  be  -obtained.  Fusion  with 
caustic  soda  at  180^-200®  converts  it  into 
l'ainino-Q'naphthol'4'9tUpJionic  acid,  and  at 
200''-220*'  into  1 :  e-dihydroxynaphthcdeneA-ml- 
phonic  acid.  Heated  with  aniJme  (or  2>-toluidine) 
at  180^  it  forms  phenyl-  (or  p-tolyl-)  a-naphthyl- 
amine-6'Svlphonic  acid  by  elimination  of  the 
4-sulphonio  group.  By  sulphonation  with 
35  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80°-90°  a-naphthylamine- 
2:4:  Q-triiulphonic  acid  is  obtained. 

(xi.)  a-Naphthylamine-4 : 7-dbuIplionie  aeM 
{DahTs  No.  III.  acid)  is  obtained,  mixed  with 
about  30  p.c.  of  the  No.  II.  acid  {v.  4 : 6-disul- 
phonic  acid),  b^  adding  sieved  a-naphthylamine- 
4-sulphonic  acid  slowly  to  3*5  times  its  weight 
of  25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  below  30**  and  stirring 
for  2-S  days  or  until  6  drops  of  the  melt 
added  to  10  c.c.  of  water  eive  a  solution  which 
remains  clear  at  the  end  of  6  hours.  The 
product  converted  into  dry  calcium  salt  and 
powdered  is  extracted  with  10  times  its  weight 
of  85  p.c.  alcohol  to  remove  No.  II.  salt,  the 
residue  being  No.  III.  salt  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P. 
41957). 

It  is  also  formed  when  a-naphthylamine-7- 
sulphonic  acid  is  sulphonated  with  monohydrate 
at  lOO^'-lSO"  (Cassefla,  D.  P.  Anm.  C.  3939),  or 
25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  50**-60''  (Bayer,  D.  P. 
Anm.  F.  6550 ;  Eng.  P.  15223  of  1893) ;  or 
when  1 : 8-dinitronaphthalene  is  digested  with 
40  p.c.  sodium  bisulphite  solution  and  25  p.c. 
ammonia  solution  at  80^-90**  for  8  hours,  the 
filtrate  stirred  with  about  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  half  a 
day  to  decompose  the  sulphamino- acids  which 
result,  and  the  separflN^ion  reorystallised  from 
water  in  which  the  4 :  7-disulphonic  acid  is  only 
sparingly,  but  the  2:4:  7-trisulphonic  acid  so 
easily  soluble  as  to  need  salting  out  from  the 
■solution  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P,  215338);  or  when 
the  bisulphite  method  is  applied  to  sodium 
a-naphthol-4 : 7-disulphonate  (^adische,  D.  R.-P. 
117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900;  r.  p.  416) 

Identification. — ^The  barium  salt  BaA,  in 
needles,  and  calcium  salt  CaA-f  HgO  are  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water;  the  potassium  salt 
K,A-j-3HgO,  in  efflorescent  prisms,  and  sodium 
salt  Na^A-f  3H2O,  in  efflorescent  needles,  are 
readily  soluble  in  water;  the  acid  sodium 
salt,  in  needles,  is  soluble  in  140  parts  of  water 
at  20^,  or  20  parts  at  the  boiling-point,  but 
like  the  calcium  salt,  is  insoluble  in  85  p.c. 
alcohol  (Dahl,  I.e. ;  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1893, 275, 
220).  The  solutions  of  the  acid  and  salts  show 
blue  fluorescence.  It  is  convertible  into  a-chtoro- 
naphthalene-4 : 7-disulphonyl  chloride,  rectangular 
prisms,  m.p.  107'',  and  1:4:  Q-trichloronapMhakne 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 
6,  17). 

Beacttons. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases. 
From  its  diazo-  compound  or  by  the  bisulphite 
method,  a-naphthol-4  :  7-dis%dphionic  acid  can  be 
obtained.  Heated  with  aniline  (or  ^-toluidine) 
at  180°,  it  forms  phenyl-  (or  p-tolyl-)  a-naphthyl- 
amine-! -sulplhonic  acid  by  elimination  of  the 
4-sulphonic    group.      By    sulphonation    with 


35  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80^-90^  it  yields  a-naph- 
ihylamine-2 :  4 :  T-trisulphonic  acid. 

(xii.)  a-Naphthylamlne-4  :  8-di8ulphoiile  aeld 
{[B-}acid;  disulpho-acid-S)  is  formed  from 
a-naphthylamine-8-8ulphonic  acid  by  sulphona- 
tion with  3  times  its  weight  of  10  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  first  in  the  cold  and  afterwards  at  100° 
(SchoUkopf,  D.  R..P.  40571 ;  Eng.  P.  15775  of 
1885) ;  aiso,  mixed  with  the  6  :  8-disulphonic 
acid,  when  acetyl-a-naphthylamine-8-8ulphonio 
acid  is  sulphonated  with  25  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
in  the  cold,  the  product  de-acetylated  by  boiling 
It  with  water,  and  the  sodium  salt  separated 
from  the  more  soluble  6 : 8-iBomeride  by  frac- 
tional crystallisation  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  75084). 
From  a-naphthol-4 : 8-disulphonic  acid,  it  can 
be  obtained  by  the  bisulphite  method  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  1 17471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900;  v.  p.  416). 

Preparation. — ^It  is  obtained  by  reduction  of 
a-nitronaphthalene-4 :  8-di8u]phonic  acid,  and  is 
present  therefore,  with  the  3 : 8-di8ulphonic 
acid  (q.v.),  in  the  product  formed  when  the 
sulphonation  melt  containing  naphthalene-1 :  5- 
and  1 :  6-disulphonic  acids  is  nitrated,  and  the 
nitro-aoids  are  reduced.  If  the  sulphonation 
melt  contained  naphthalene-a-sulphonic  acid 
owing  to  incomplete  disulphonation,  sodium 
a-naphthylamine-8-salphonate  will  be  present 
in  the  crude  4 : 8-disulphonate,  bujb  can  be  re- 
moved by  fractional  ciystaUisation  owing  to  its 
sparing  solubility  in  water,  the  more  soluble 
disulphonate  beins  precipitated  from  the  con- 
centrated mother  liquor  as  acid  sodium  salt  on 
acidification  (Aktiengep.,  D.  R.-P.  45776; 
Eng.  P.  4625  of  1888 ;  Bemthsen,  Ber.  1889, 
22,  3327;  Paul,  Z.  angew.  Chem.  1896,  9, 
563). 

Identification, — ^The  normal  sodium  salt 
Na2A-}-2H,0,  forms  needles  readily  soluble  in 
water  (Bemthsen,  Ber.  1890,  23, 3090,  footnote) ; 
the  acid  sodium  salt  scales  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  is  convertible  into  a-chloronaph- 
thcdene-4 :  S-disulphonyl  chloride,  flat  prisms, 
m.p.  137°,  and  1:4:  Strichlororuiphthalene 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 
6,  126). 

Reactions. — It  couples  easily  with  diazotised 
bases.  From  the  diazo-  compound,  or  by  the 
bisulphite  method,  a-naphthol-4  :  S-disulphonic 
acid  can  be  obtained.  Fusion  with  caustic  soda 
at  200°  converts  it  into  l-amino-S-naphihol-4' 
sulp?ionic  acid,  but  digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  250°  furnishes  I :  S-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene-4-sulphonic  acid. 

When  heated  with  aniline  (or  ;p-toluidine)  at 
180°  it  yields  phenyl-  (or  ^-tciyl-)  a-naphihyl- 
amine-S-sulphonic  acid  by  elimination  of  the 
4-sulphonic  group,  but  this  group  is  retained  and 
the  8-sulphonic  group  removed,  a-naphthyl- 
amine-4-sulphonic  acid  being  the  product,  when 
desulphonation  is  effected  by  sodium  amalgam 
in  the  cold,  or  by  zinc-dust  and  dilute  caustic 
soda  solution  at  the  boiling-point.  By  sul- 
phonation with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid,  it  forms 
naphthasultam-2 : 4-disulphonic  acid. 

(xiii.)  a-Naphthylamlne-5 : 7-di8ulphonle  aeld 
is  obtained  when  a-naphthylamine-5-sulphomc 
acid  (1  pt.),  after  acetylation,  is  mixed  with 
30  p.c.  anhydro  acid  (8  pts.),  or  acetyl-a- 
naphthylamine  (1  pt.)  with  35  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  (5  pts.),  at  0-5°;  the  mixture  kept  at 
20°-30°  for  15-20  houij^gfl^  tf  ^sM^^fed 
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with  water,  shows  no  separation  of  monomil- 

Shonic  acid  in  the  cold ;  and  the  product,  after 
e-acetylation  by  boiling  the  melt  with  water 
(10  pts.),  converted  into  acid  sodium  salt  by 
saturating  the  hot  solution  with  common  salt. 
The  acid  sodium  salt  NaHjA^+SH^O,  needles, 
is  yery  soluble  but  the  acid  barium  salt  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Jieaciions, — ^In  alkaline  solution  it  couples 
readily  with  diazotised  bases.  From  its  diazo- 
compound  or  bv  the  bisulphite  method,  a-naph- 
thol-6 :  l-disulphanic  acid  can  be  obtained. 
Digestion  with  75  p.o.  caustic  soda  solution  at 
nO^-lSO**  converts  it  into  l-amino-6-naphthol- 
7'Sulphonie  acid.  By  sulphonation  with  40  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  120^-130'',  it  gives  a-naphmyl- 
amine-2 :  6 :  T -trisvlphonic  acid,. 

(ziv.)  a-Naphthyhunine-5 :  S-diralphonie  aeld 
is  obtained  from  d-nitronaphthalene-5 :  8-disul- 
phonic  acid  by  reduction  in  acid  solution.  The 
product,  converted  into  sodium  salt,  gives  in 
concentrated  solution  a  precipitate  of  the  acid 
sodium  salt  on  acidification.  Both  the  cu^id 
and  the  acid  sodium  salt  NaHA+l^H^O  form 
needles  veiv  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  giving  greenish-yellow 
solutions  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70857  ;  Gattermann, 
Ber.  1899,  32,  1156). 

lUactions, — ^It  couples  easily  with  diazotised 
bases.  From  its  diazo-  compound  naphthalene- 
It  4;  S'trisulfhonic  acid  and  naphthastdtone-R- 
sulphonic  actd  can  be  obtained,  and  by  the 
bisulphite  method  it  yields  the  correspondine 
a-fiaphthol-5  :  S-disulpTionic  acid.  Digestion  with 
75  p.c.  caustic  potash  solution  at  150°-160^ 
converts  it  into  l-amino-S-naphihol-B-sulphonic 
acid,  but  with  60  p.c.  solution  at  250''  into  1 :  8- 
.dihydroasynaphihalene'4'Sulphonic  acid.  With 
sodium  amalgam  a-naph&ylamine  is  obtained 
(Qattermann,  I.e.).  By  sulphonation  with 
40  p.o.  anhydro-acid  at  80*^-90''  it  forms  naph- 
thasuUamdiiulphonic  acid-J). 

(XV.)  a-NaphthyUinlne-6 :  S-dJiulphonle  acid 
can  be  obtained  from  a-naphth^lamine-4 :  6  :  8- 
trisulphonio  add  by  boiling  it  with  75  p.o. 
sulphuric  acid  (Kalle,  D.  B.-P.  83146) ;  and  is 
formed  together  with  the  4 : 8-di8ulphonio  acid 
when  acetyl-a-naphthylamine-8-8ulphomc  acid 
is  sulphonated  with  26  p.o.  anhydro-acid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  the  product  boiled 
with  water.  The  sodium  salt  is  much  more 
soluble  than  that  of  the  4 :  8-di8ulphonic  acid 
and,  after  removal  of  the  latter  by  crystallisation 
from  the  concentrated  solution,  is  separated  as 
acid 'sodium  salt  from  the  filtrate  by  acidification. 
The  salts  in  solution  show  creen  fiuorescence; 
the  acid  sodium  salt  NaHA,  m  needles,  is  easily 
soluble  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P,  75084). 

Reactions. — It  couples  easily  with  diazotised 
bases.  From  its  very  soluble  diazo-  compound, 
naphthasultone-Q-sulphonic  acid,  and  by  eumina- 
tion  of  the  amino-  group,  naphthalene-l :  3- 
disulphonic  acid  can  be  obtained.  Digestion 
with  50  p.c.  caustio  potash  solution  at  180''-200° 
oonvcrts  it  into  i-amino-S-naphtholS-sulphonic 
acid. 

a-NAPHTHYLAMINSTRISULFHONIO  AcTDS. 

(i.)    a-Napbtliylamlne-2  :  4  :  6-trisulphonie 
add    is   formed    when    a-naphthylamine-6-8ul- . 
phonio  acid,  or  4  :  6-disulphonio  acid,  is  heated  i  3  : 1 -disulphonic  acid. 


'  with  25  p.c.  anhydro-add  (3*5  pts.)  at  50''-60^ 
and  afterwards  with  70  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (1  pt.) 
at80''-90^  The  acM^Mrfium  salt  forms  needles; 
it  shows  blue  fluorescence  in  solution  (Bayer, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7016 ;  Eng.  P.  16223  of  1893). 

Reactions. — ^It  does  not  couple  with  diazotised 
bases  (Bayer,  Z.e.).    Heated  with  mineral  adds 
,  it  is  converted  into  a-naphthylamine'2 :  Q-disul- 
;  phonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  31910),  but 
I  with   sodium   amslgam  in   the  cold  it  gives 
a'naphthylamine-2 : 4-disulphionic  acid. 
•       (ii)    a-Naphtlij1amlne-2  :  4  :  7-trisnlplioiiie 
I  aeid.    To  obtain  this  add,  a-naphthylamine-4- 
sulphonic  add  is  heated  with  40  p.c,  anhydro- 
'  add  at  120°  (Hochst^  D.  R..P.  22645 ;  Em.  P. 
2178  of  1882 ;  cf.  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  C£em. 
I  Soc.  Proc.  1890,  6,  125),  or  a-naphthylamine-7- 
I  sulphonic   acid    (or   4 : 7-di8ulphonic   add)   is 
.  heated  with  25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (3*5  pts.)  at 
50°-60%  and  afterwards  with  70  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  (1  pt.)  at  80*'-90*'  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F. 
6560  ;  Eng.  P.  15223  of  1893).    It  is  also  formed 
when   1 : 8-dinitronaphthalene  is  heated  with 
sodium   bisulphite  solution  and   ammonia   at 
80''-90%  and  after  removal  of  the  less  soluble 
sodium  a-naphthylamine-4 :  7-di8ulphonate  {q.v.) 
by  crystallisation,  the  2:4:  7-trisulphonate  is 
separated  from  the  mother  liquor  by  salting  out 
rHoohst,  D.  R.-P.  215338).   The  acid  sodium  salt 
forms  small  needles,  shows  blue  fluorescence  in 
alkaline   solution,  and   does  not  couple   with 
diazotised  bases. 

Reactions. — ^From  its  diazo-  compound,  a- 
naphthol-2 : 4 :  ^^tris^Uphonic  acid,  and  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  amino-  group,  naphthalene'-l :  3  :  6- 
trisulphonic  acid  are  obtained.  By  digestion 
with  water  at  230''  it  yields  a-naphthytamine-2 : 7- 
disulphonic  acid,  but  when  boiled  with  75  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid,  the  l-monosulp?ionic  acid. 

(iii.)  a-Naphthylamine-2  :  5  :  7-tri8iilphonle 
aeld  is  obtained  when  a-naphthylainine-5-sul- 
phonio  acid  is  sulphonated  with  35  p.c.  ai^ydro- 
acid  at  90''-120''  (CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  188505),  or 
when  a-naphthylamine-2  :  5-  or  5 :  7 -disulphonic 
acid  is  sulphonated  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at 
120°-130°  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7001 ;  Eng.  P.  . 
17141b  of  1893).  Its  acid  disodium  salt,  isolsted 
from  the  diluted  sulphonation  product  by  salt- 
ing out,  forms  needles  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and,  like  the  acid,  shows  green  fluorescence  in 
solution. 

Reactions. — Digestion  with  50  p.c.  caustic 
potash  solution  at  180''-200''  converts  it  into 
l-amino-6-7iapJUhol-2 : 1-distUphonic  acid.  When 
desulphonated  dther  by  sodium  amalgam  in  the 
oold  or  bv  boiling  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute 
caustio  soda  solution  it  yields  a-naphthylamine- 
2 : 1-disulphonic  acid. 

(iv.)  a-Naphthylamlne-3  :  5  :  7-tri8iilphonle 
aeld  is  prepared  by  reduction  of  a-nitronaphthal- 
ene-3  :  5  :  7-trisulphonic  acid  (CasseUa,  D.  R.-P. 
75432).    Its  salts  are  easily  soluble  and  in  solu 
tion  show  green  fluorescence. 

Reactions. — ^From  its  diazo-  compound  naph- 
IhfUene-l :  3  : 1-irisulphonic  acid  and  a-naphthol- 
3:5:  T -trisulphottic  acid  can  be  obtained. 
Fusion  with  caustic  soda  at  160^-170*'  converts 
it  into  l-amino-5-naphthol-Z  :  7-distdphonic  acid* 
When  desulphonated  dther  by  sodium  amalgam 
in  the  cold  or  by  boiling  with  zinc-dust  and  dunte 
caustio  soda  solution  it  gives  a-naphthylamine* 
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(▼.)  a-NaphthyIamiiie-3  :  6  :  S-trisolphonle 
acid,  obtained  by  reduction  of  a-nitronaphthal- 
ene-3  :  6  :  8-trismphonic  acid  (Koch,  D.  R.-P. 
56058 ;  Eng.  P.  9258  of  1890),  is  also  formed 
when  sodium  a-nitronaphthalene-S :  8-disul- 
phonate  is  warmed  with  sodium  bisulphite 
solution  (Fisohesser,  D.  R.-P.  76438;  Eng.  P. 
7046  of  1894). 

Preparation, — ^The  product  obtained  by 
nitrating  the  trisulphonation  melt  consisting 
largely  of  naphthalene-1 :  3  :  6-trisulphomc  acid, 
after  dilution  with  water,  is  neutralised  by  lime, 
converted  into  sodium  salt  and  the  filtrate  after 
acidification  reduced  hot  by  iron  borings.  After 
removal  of  the  iron,  the  filtrate  is  concentrated, 
saturated  with  salt  and  acidifi9d,  whereby  a 
complete  separation  of  the  3:6:  8-trisulphonlc 
acid  as  acid  sodium  salt  is  achieved,  the  mother 
liquor  containing  nothing  of  any  technical  value 
(Heumann,  AniSofarben,  1898,  ii,  539). 

Identificaiion, — ^The  acid  disodiwn  salt 
Na^HA  forms  needles,  moderately  soluble  in 
water  but  almost  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
or  brine,  and  the  sodium  salt  Na,A+3HsO  easily 
soluble  scales  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27, 
2147). 

lUactions. — From  its  diazo-  compound,  naph- 
thalene-l :  3  :  64risulphonic  acid  (Dreesel  and 
Kothe,  {.e.)  and  naphihasuUone-3  :  Q-dieulphonic 
acid  can  be  obtained.  Digestion  with  water  at 
180°-250''  converts  it  into  a-naphthol-^  :  6  :  8- 
trisulphonic  acid,  and  with  30-40  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  210°  into  l-amino-S-napJUhol- 
3 :  Q-distUphonic  acid. 

Digestion  with  ammonia  at  160°-180°  fur- 
nishes 1 :  3-diaminonaphihalene'6  :  S-disulp?umic 
acid,  and  with  aniline  (or  p-toluidine)  at  150°~ 
160''  diphenyl-  {di-p-tolyl-)!  :  S-diaminonaphihal- 
ene-^  :  i-dUndphonic  acid.  By  sulphonation  with 
25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  70^-80°  it  yields  naph- 
tha8uUam-3  :  (4) :  Q-trimdphonic  acid.  When  de- 
sulphonated  by  boilins  it  with  zinc-dust  and 
dilute  caustic  soda  solution,  a-napMylamine- 
3  :  fi-distdphanic  acid  ia  the  product. 

(vi.)  a-Naphthylamliie-4  :  6  :  8-trisiilphonio 
add  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  a-nitronaphthal- 
ene-4 :  6  :  8-trisulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm. 
F.  7006;  D.  R.-P.  80741;  Eng.  P.  17141o  of 
1893  ;  KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  82563  ;  99164  ;  Eng.  P. 
515  of  1894). 

Preparation. — ^The  nitration  product  ob- 
tained from  the  naphthalene-1  :  3 : 5-trisulphonic 
acid  melt,  after  dilution  with  water,  is  neutral- 
ised by  lime,  and  the  filtrate,  after  acidification, 
reduced  hot  by  iron  borings,  rendered  alkaline 
by  lime,  and  converted  into  sodium  salt.  From 
the  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt,  the  acid 
sodium  salt  separates  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Reactions. — It  does  not  couple  with  diazo- 
tised  bases.  From  its  diazo-  compound,  Tuiphthal- 
ene-l :  3  :  5-tristUphonic  acid  (Kalle,  I.e.)  and 
naphthasultone-4 :  Q-disnlphonie  acid,  which  is 
also  formed  by  the  bisulphite  method,  have  been 
obtained.  Boiled  with  75  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  it 
sives  a-napMhylamine-Q  :  S-distdphonic  add,  and 
digested  with  water  at  160''-220''  a-naphihol- 
6 :  S-disulphonic  acid,  the  4-8ulphonic  group 
being  eliminated  in  both  reactions,  but  when 
desmphonated  by  boiling  with  zinc- dust  and 
dilute  caustic  soda  solution  it  is  converted  into 
a-naphihylamineA :  6-disulphonic  acid.   Digested 


OjSNNa 
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NaOjSl^l    'sQsNa 
n.  (normal) 


with  70  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  175^  it 
furnishes  1  •  amiru)  -  8  -  naphthot-  4:6-  distdphonic 
acid.  By  sulphonation  with  25  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid,  it  elves  napJUhasidtam-(2) :  4  :  Q-tristd' 
phonic  acid, 

NaFHTHASULTAM  DKRIVATiyES. 

Introductory. — ^When  warmed  with  anhydro- 
acid,  a-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  in  which 
one  of  the  sulphonic  groups  occupies  the  pen- 
position  relatively  to  the  NH^  radide  may 
undergo  dehydration,  forming  naphthasultams, 
in  addition  to  further  sulphonation.  Contrasted 
with  the  sultones  (p.  470),  the  stability  of  the  sul- 
tams  is  remarkable.  Neither  by  boiling  a  snltam 
with  caustic  alkali  solutions,  nor  byheating  it 
with  ammonia  is  the  anhydride  ring  attacked, 
although  disruption  of  tlus  ring  (accompanied 
usually  by  partial  desidphonation)  can  be 
effected  if  mineral  acids  be  employed.  These 
naphthasultamsulphonic  acids,  although  not 
diazotisable,  can  be  coupled  with  diazotised 
bases,  provided  the  4-  position  be  free.  The 
salts  are  of  two  types : 

OjSNH 

Na0,sl,IJS0,Na 
I.  (acid) 

Those  of  type  I.  are  colourless,  but  those  of 
type  II.  are  yellow  and  give  yellow  solutions, 
which  show  intense  green  or  yellowish-green 
fluorescence. 

(i.)  Naphtbasoltam  has  been  obtained  from 
a-naphthyIamine-8-8ulphonic  acid  by  dehydra- 
tion with  phosphorus  oxychloride.  It  melts  at 
177**-178°,  and  in  its  behaviour  towards  chlorine 
presents  many  analogies  to  a-naphthoL  On 
nitration,  it  yields  2 : 4-dinitronaphthasuliam, 
pale  jjrellow  prisms  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis  or 
alkah  carbonates  but  almost  insoluble  in  water 
(Dannerth,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  1907»  29,  13^  ; 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  210222 ;  cf.  Zincke  and  Jiilicher, 
Annalen,  1916, 41 1 ,  195 ;  Zincke  and  Schiirmann, 
ibid.  1918,  416,  75). 

(ii.)  Naphthasultam  •  2 : 4-disulphonlo  acid-S 
is  obtained  when  a-naphthy]ainine'8-8ulphon]c 
or  4 : 8-disulphonic  acid  is  sulphonated  with 
25-40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80''-90^  the  opera- 
tion being  continued  until  a  sample  of  the 
product  ^uted  with  water  neither  reacts  with 
nitrite  nor  couples  with  diazotised  bases  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  79566;  Eng.  P. 4979 of  1893;  Aktienges., 
D.  P.  Anm.  A.  3346 ;  Eng.  P.  2984  of  1893 ; 
Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2139).  The 
corresponding  a-naphthylainine-2  :  4  :  Strisui- 
phonic  acid  is  unknown. 

Identification. — ^The  acid  disodium  salt 
Na|HA+2H20  forms  colourless  needles,  soluble 
in  water  without  fluorescence,  and  the  trisodium 
salt  Na,A-{-8]^H,0,  yeUow  Bcales,  easily  soluble 
in  water  with  men  fluorescence. 

Reactions.-^Fuaou  with  caustic  soda  at 
170''-180''  converts  it  into  l-amino-S-naphthd' 
2 :  ^-disulphonic  acid.  Digestion  with  40  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid  at  110^  furnishes  a-naphthylamtne- 
2 :  B-distdphonic  acid,  but  with  20  p.c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  140'*-150''  a-napUhytaminc-B' 
sulphonic  acid.  When  heated  in  50  p.c.  sid- 
phurio  acid  solution  at  75^-80^  with  nitric  acid 
of  sp.gr.  1'2,  it  is  converted  successively  into 
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nUroTMphihasuUammlphonic  acid  and  2:4- 
dinilronaphthajmUam  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  210222). 
(lit)  Naphthastdtam-S :  6-disnlphoiile  aeid  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  sodium  salt  of 
naphthasaltam-3  :  (4) :  B-trisulphonic  acid  with 
20  p.c.  sulphuric  acid.  The  trisodium  salt 
Na,A+4H20  forms  easily  soluble,  small,  yellow 
prisms  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  84139;  Dressel  and 
Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2149). 

Reactions. — ^Fusion  with  caustic  soda  at  180^ 
converts  it  into  l-amino-8-naj9AMo/-3  :  ^-disul- 
phonic  acid.  When  boiled  with  60  p.c.  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gives  a-naphihylamine-i :  6  :  S-trimU- 
phonic  acid. 

(iv.)  Naphthasultamdisulphonle  aeld-c,  ob- 
tained by  heating  sodium  a-naphthylamine- 
3 : 8-disulphonate  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
at  80°-90**,  has  not  been  described  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  79666 ;  Eng.  P.  4979  of  1893). 

(v.)  Naphthasultamdisulphonlo  aeld-D,  ob- 
tained by  heating  sodium  a-naphthylamine- 
6 :  8-disulphonate  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at 
80*'-90°,  yields  l-amino-S-naphiholdiaulphonic 
acid-D  on  fusion  with  caustic  soda  at  170° 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  79666  ;  80668;  Eng.  P.  lc.y 

(vi.)  Naphthasultam  -  3 :  (4) :  6  -  trisulphonlo 
aeld  is  formed  when  the  acid  sodium  salt  of 
a-naphthylamine-3  :  6  :  8-trisulphonic  acid  is 
heated  with  26  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80°  until  a 
test  no  longer  reacts  with  nitrite.  The  acid 
sodium  salt  Na3HA+4H20  and  the  yellow 
sodium  salt  NaA-f  4ir20  &^  easily,  but  the 
yellow  barium  nalt  is  only  veiy  sparingly  soluble 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  84139  ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber. 
1894,  27,  2147). 

Reactions. — ^Digestion  with  76  p.c.  caustic 
potash  solution  at  130°  converts  it  into  l-amino- 
S-naphUiol'S  :  6-distUphonic  acid.  When  boiled 
with  20  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  naphtha- 
suUam-Z  :  %-disulphonic  acid ;  and  with  60  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid  a-naphthylamine-^  :  6 :  ^-trisul- 
phonic  acid  (Bayer,  l.c. ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Lc). 
.(vii.)  Naphthasultam  -  (2) :  4 :  6  -  trisulphonie 
aeld  is  obtained  when  the  acid  sodium  salt  of 
a-naphthylamine  -4:6:  8-tri8ulphonic  acid  is 
heated  with  26  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80°-90° 
until  a  test  no  longer  reacts  with  nitrite  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  84140).  The  acid  sodium  salt  forms 
easilv  soluble  needles ;  the  sodium  salt 
Na4A+6H20,  easily  soluble,  minute  yellow 
prisms.  When  heated  with  caustic  alkali  at 
160°-160°,  it  is  converted  into  l-am»7U>-8- 
naphthol  -  (2) :  4 :  6  -  trisulphonie  acid  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  84597). 

ChLORO- a-NAFHTH  YL  AlOKES. 

8-Cliloro-a-napbthylamine  can  be  obtained 
from  1 :  8-diaminonaphthalene  by  allowing  its 
azimino-denvative  to  interact  with  copper 
powder  or  with  cuprous  salts  and  hydrochloric 
acid  at  30°.  The  base  forms  needles,  m.p.  98° 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  147862  ;  c/.  Atterberg,  Ber. 
1876.  9,  1730). 

6:8-Dtehloro-a-naphthylamliie,  formed  by  re- 
duction of  6:8-dichloro-a-nitronaphthalene,  gives 
needles,  m.p.  104°  (Widman,  Bull.  Soc.  chim. 
.1877.  [ii.l  28,  610  ;  Bayer,  D.  R..P.  293318). 

8-Cliloro  -  a  -  naphthylamlne  •  6  -  sulphonle 
aoid  is  formed  from  the  azimino-derivative  of 
1 :  8-diaminonaphthalene-4-sulphomo  add  by 
interaction  with  copper  powder  (Badische,  I.e.).  I 


When  digested  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
at  190°-196°  it  yields  l-amino-S-naphihcl-S' 
sulphonic  acid  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  112778). 

Several  a-chloro-a-naphthylaminesul- 
phonio  acids,  prepared  by  nitrating  a-chloro- 
naphthalenesulphonic  acids  and  reducing  the 
products,  have  been  used  in  making  azo-dyos, 
but  not  described  in  detail  (Read,  Holliday  & 
Sons,  Eng.  P.  13999  of  1897  ;  11736  of  1898). 

8  -  Chloro  -  a  •  iiaphthylamine-3 : 6-dbalplioiiie 
aeid  is  prepared  from  the  azimino-derivative  of 
1 :  8-diaminonaphthalene-3  :  6-disulphonic  acid 
by  interaction  with  copper  powder  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  147862),  or  from  a-naphthylamine- 
3 : 6-disulphonic  add  by  conversion  into  the 
ohloro-acid  with  subsequent  nitration  and 
reduction  (Bayer,  D.  R..P.  289107).  It  crystal- 
lises  from  acid  solution  in  needles. 

Reactions, — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases. 
Fusion  with  caustic  alkali  converts  it  into  1- 
amiTU>-S-naphihol-3 :  ^-disulphonic  acid,  but 
when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  under 
pressure  it  yields  S-chloro-a-naphthol-S :  Q-disul- 
phonic  acid. 

Acylated  by  interaction  with  m-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride,  followed  by  reduction  and  condensa- 
tion with  phosgen^,  it  furnishes  carbamide 
derivatives  (Bayer,  I.e.). 

2 : 4-Dieliloro-a-naphthylamlnesulplioiile  aeld 
is  formed  when  acetyl-2 : 4-dichIoro-a-naph- 
thylamine  is  snlphonated  with  23  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  below  46°,  and  the  product  de-acetylated 
by  boiling  it  with  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  its  sodium  salt  forms  scales,  and  its 
zinc  and  magnesium  salts  long  needles.  When 
its  sparingly  soluble,  crystalline  diazo-  compound 
is  heated  uTith  sodium  carbonate  solution  at  60°, 
it  is  converted  into  the  diazo-oxide  of  4-chloro- 
1 -amino- i3-naphtholsulphonic  acid  (Badische, 
D.  R..P.  163298  ;  Eng.  P.  16996  of  1903). 

NlT1EtO-a-NAFHTHTLA.iai7ES. 

(i.)  2-Nitro-a-naphthylamine  is  obtained  as 
acetyl  derivative,  mixed  with  aoetyl-4-nitro-o- 
naphthylamine,  by  nitrating  aceWl-a-naph- 
thylamine  in  acetic  acid  solution.  By  limited 
hydrolysis  of  the  product  with  aqueous  alcoholic 
caustic  potash,  4-nitro-a-naphthylamine  can  be 
separated  from  the  acetyl-2-nitro-a-naphthyl- 
amine,  which  is  most  conveniently  hydrolysed 
by  boiling  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid 
(Lellmann  and  Remy,  Ber.  1886,  19,  797; 
LeUmann,  Ber.  1887,  20,  892). 

Identification. — ^It  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  reddish-yellow,  monocUnic  prisms,  m.p.  144°, 
and  its  acetyl  derivative  in  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
199°  (Lellmann,  Ber.  1884,  17,  112).  When 
boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash  solution  it 
is  converted  into  2-niiro-a'naphthol. 

(ii.)  4-Nitro-a-naphthylamlne,  prepared  from 
acetyl-4-nitro- a-naphthylamine  (v.  supra)  by 
hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash  (Liebermann, 
Annalen,  1876,  183,  232),  can  also  be  obtained 
by  mixing  a-naphthyloxamic  acid  with  nitric 
acid  (sp.gr.  1*36)  at  30°-40°,  and  hydrolysing 
the  product  with  alkalis  or  mineral  acids  (Lange, 
D.  R.-P.  68227) ;  or  by  heating  a-chloro-4-nitro- 
naphthalene  with  8  p.c.  alcoholic  ammonia  at 
160°-170°  (Griesheim,  D.  R.-P.  117006 ;  Eng.  P. 
7692  of  1900). 

IdcnliJkation.-'It^^^^ii^^.fyf^^^hol 
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in  orange  needles,  m.p.  191%  and  ita  acetyl 
derivatiye  in  yellow  needles,  m.p.  190^.  When 
boiled  with  aqueous  caustic  potash,  it  is  con- 
verted into  ^'nUro-a-ftaphthoL 

4-Nitro-a-oaphthyiamine-6>sulphonio 
acid,  obtained  when  a-n«phthylamine-6-sul- 
phonio  acid,  dissolved  in  20  Umes  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  nitrated  below  10%  forms 
sparingly  soluble,  small  needles,  and  its  sodium 
salt  yellow  scales  (Bayer,  D.  &.-P.  133951  ; 
Eng.  P.  9498  of  1899 ;  c/.  Levinstein,  Eng.  P. 
13178  of  1899). 

4-Nitro-a-naphthvlamine-6-8ulphonic 
and  7-sulphonic  acias  are  obtained  by  the 
nitration  of  the  corresponding  a-naphthylamine- 
sulphonio  acids  or  their  acetyl  derivatives  in 
sulphuric  acid  solu^on.  The  6-sidphonic  acid 
and  its  salts  respectively  are  less  soluble  than 
the  7-isomerides  (Cassella,  D.  R..P..  73602; 
74177;  Eng.  P.  15444  of  1893).  Diazotiaed, 
these  acids,  singly  or  mixed,  have  been  used  as 
first  component  m  certain  aso-dyes. 

(iii.)  5-Nttro-a-liaphthylaiDllie  can  be  pre- 
pared by  partial  reduction  of  1 :  5-dinitronaph- 
thalene  with  alcoholic  hydrogen  sulphide 
(Beilstein  and  Kuhlberg,  Annalen,  1873,  169, 
87) ;  or  by  hydrolysis  of  5-nitro-a-naphthyl- 
amine-4-8ulphonic  acid  (Nietzki  and  ^belen, 
Ber.  1889,  22, 452) ;  ar^  mixed  with  the  4-  and  8- 
compounds,  by  nitration  of  a-naphthylamine 
dissolved  in  10  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
(Meldola  and  Streatfeild,  Chenu  Soc.  Trans. 
1893,  63,  1055). 

IdetUificcUicm. — ^It  crystallises  in  small,  red 
needles,  m.p.  119^,  and  its  acetyl  derivative  in 
lai^e,  brown  prisms,  m.p.  220^  (Badisohe, 
D.  R..P.  145191).  Its  sulphate  is  less  soluble 
than  that  of  the  4-  or  8-  isomeride. 

5-Nitro-a-naphthylamine-2-sulphonic 

*"acid  can  be  prepared  by  nitrating  a-naphthyl- 

amine-2-sulphonic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  solution 

below  15^.    The  acid  and  its  diazo-  compound 

are  sparingly  soluble  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  70890). 

5-Nitro-a-naphthylamine-4-sulphonio 
acid  is  formed  when  aoetyl-a-naphth^lamine-4' 
sulphonic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphunc  acid,  is 
nitrated  in  the  cold,  and  the  product  de- 
acetylated  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  acid.  The 
add  HA  crystaUisee  in  needles. 

A  nitro-a-naphthylaminesulphonic 
acid,  probably  isomerio  with  these  acids,  is 
obtained  by  reduction  of  1 :  5-dinitronaphthal- 
ene-3-sulphonic  acid  with  sodium  sulphite  or 
bisulphite  (Hoohst,  D.  R.P.  117268). 

(iv.)  8-Nitro-a-napbthylainlne  occurs  to  the 
extent  of  6-8  p.c.  in  the  product  obtained  by  the 
nitration  of  a-naphthylamine  in  sulphuric  acid 
solution.  It  crystallises  in  red  scales,  m.p.  96°- 
97°>  and  its  acetyl  derivative  in  needles,  m.p. 
187''-188°  (Meldola  and  Streatfeild,  ^c).     . 

(v.)  2 : 4-Diiiltro-a-iiaphthyhtmlne  can  be  ob- 
tained from  apetyldinitro-a-naphthylamine  by 
hvdrolysis  with  50  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  100° 
(Liebermann,  Annalen,  1876,  183,  274 ;  Meldola 
and  Forster,  Ghem.  Soc.  Proc.  1893,  9,  8) ;  or 
from  2  :  4-dinltro-a-naphthol  by  heating  it  with  ! 
alcoholic  ammonia  under  pressure  at  190^-200°  I 
(Witt,  Ber.  1886,  19,  2033  ;  Morgan  and  Evens, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1919,  115,  1129).  It  crystal- 
lises  in  yeUow  needles,  m.p.  237°,  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  in  yellow  needles,  m.p.  250°. 

Beactiona. — ^When     heated     with     aqueous 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


I  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  2 :  i-dinitrO'a* 
'  napkthoL  BiaxoUsation  in  concentrated  tul* 
phuric  acid  solution  converts  the  base  or  ita 
I  acetyl  derivative  into  ^nitronaphtMalene-U 
I  dia9o2'axide  (Fnedl&nder»  Ber.  1895,  28,  1951 ; 
I  Morgan  and  Evens,  2.e.). 

(vi)  4 : 5-Dlnttro-a-iiaphtiiyUunliie  is  formed 
I  by  the  nitration  of  acetyl-5-nitro-a'-naphthyl- 
amine  suspended  in  sulphuric  acid*  and  nydro- 
Ivsis  of  the  product  by  boiling  with  dilute  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  orange  scales,  m.p.  236°,  and 
its  ttcetyl  derivative  in  yeUow  needles,  m.p.  244^ 
(Badische,  D.  R..P.  145191 :   158499). 


AAnh         ("•)  /»-N»phthyUmlne      (j9. 

U*  aminonaphthakne)  was  first  prepared 
by  reduction  oi  1-bromo-^-nitro- 
naphthalene  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(Liebermann  and  Scheiding,  Annalen,  1876, 183» 
264).  It  is  obtained,  mixed  with  varying  pro- 
portions of  )8)3'-dinaphthylamine,  when  j3- 
naphthol  is  heated  with  ammonia  at  160°  under 
pressure  for  60-70  hours  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
14612),  or  with  twice  its  weight  of  ammonia-Einc 
chloride  at  200°-210°  for  2  hours  (Mers  aii& 
Weith,  Ber.  1880,  13,  1300),  or  with  4  times  ita 
weiffht  of  anhydrous  or  hydrated  ammonia- 
calcium  chloride  at  270°-280^  for  8  hours  (Bens, 
Ber.  1883, 16,  19),  or,  as  dry  sodium  compound, 
with  ammonium  chloride  at  200°  for  24  hours 
(Oehler,  Eng.  P.  (prov.  spec.)  2516  of  1880),  or 
by  the  bisulphite  method,  which  requires  a 
pressure  of  not  more  than  5-6  instead  of  50-60 
atmospheres  and  gives  a  better  yield  than  the 
older  processes. 

Preparation, — j8-Naphthol  (144pts.)  is  heated 
with  22  p.c.  ammonium  sulphite  solution 
(600  pts.)  and  20  p.c.  ammonia  (125  pts.)  at 
100°-150°  in  an  autoclave  provided  witn  a 
stirrer,  until  in  the  course  of  about  8  hours  the 
conversion  is  complete.  Above  150°,  fifi^- 
dinaphthylamine  begins  to  be  formed.  When 
cold,  the  )3-naphthylamine  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, the  filtrate  being  used  for  a  subsequent 
operation.  It  is  then  extracted  by  hot  dilute 
caustic  soda  solution  to  remove  )3-naphthol, 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  which 
jS^^'-dinaphthylamine  is  insoluble,  recovered 
from  solution  by  the  addition  of  alkali  and  finally 
distilled  in  a  vacuum.  The  yield  is  almost 
quantitative  (Badische,  D.  B. -P.  1 1747 1 ;  Eng.  P. 
1387  of  1900 ;  Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.l 
69,  88). 

Identification, — ^It  crystallises  from  alcohol 
■in  colourless,  lustrous  scales,  melts  at  112°, 
boils  at  294°  (Liebermann  and  Jacobson, 
Annalen,  1882,  211,  41),  is  moderately  volatile 
with  steam,  and  dissolves  easily  in  hot  but  only 
sparingly  in  cold  water.  The  solutions  of  the 
b!ase  show  blue  fluorescence ;  those  of  its  salts 
are  non-fluorescent.  The  hydrochloride  B-HCl 
forms  non-fluorescent  scales,  easily  soluble,  and 
the  nitraU  BRNO,  and  sulphate  B,'H,S04 
scales,  sparinglv  soluole  in  water.  The  platini' 
chloride  crystafiisee  in  scales,  and  the  picrate, 
from  alcohol,  in  long  yellow  needles,  m.p.  195°. 
Unlike  a-naphthylamine  it  gives  no  colour 
reactions  with  ferric  chloride,  chromic  acid, 
bleaching  powder,  or  nitrous  acid. 

Reactions, — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 

as  the  end  component  of  aso-dyes.     From  its 
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diazo-  oompoondf  fi-naphihol  can  be  obUiiied(Liie- 
berammi,  Annalen,  1876, 183, 268).  lU  nitrate, 
by  nitration,  ayea  a  mixture  of  6-nUrO'  and 
%'nUro-fi-mapMhylamine.  On  sulphonation,  it 
lomiahea  a  aeriea  of  tiumo-t  di-,  and  tri-ttUpkonic 
acids. 

Reduction  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  aolntion 
with  aodium  converta  it  into  MC-tetrahvdrO'fi- 
naphthylamine  with  about  3-4  p.o.  of  the  ar,- 
deriyatiye*  When  heated  alone,  or  witii 
calcium  or  zinc  chloride,  it  it  conyerted  partially 
into  fiP^-dinapJUhylamine  and  ammonia,  but 
with  sodamide,  mixed  with  naphthalene  at  230% 
it  giyea  1 :  ^-dtamifi/onaphihaUne, 

Tests. — ^-Naphthylamine  should  be  free 
from  ^-napbthor  and  jS^S'-dinaphthylamine,  and 
therefore  ahould  be  completely  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  add.  It  ahoufd  also  haye  the 
right  melting-point. 


Acyl  Derivative. 

Acetyl-j9-naphthylamine  (aeet-fi-naph 
thalide).  obtained  together  with  about  14  p.c 
oi    A?  -<linAphthylamine   when  )9-naphthoI  i 

)at2' 


Unaph- 

„ 14  p.o. 

^/?  -dinaphthylamine  when  jS-naphthoI  is 
heated  tirith  ammonium  acetate  at  270-280"  for 
8  hours  (Merz  and  Weith,  Ber.  1881,  14,  2343 ; 
Calm,  Ber.  1882,  15,  610),  is  best  prepared  by 
boilins  j9-naphthylamine  with  1*25' 1*5  times 
its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid  for  12  hours,  the 
^j9'-dinaphthylamine  (about  10  p.c.)  formed 
oeinff  readily  separated  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  in  which  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
(Liebermann  and  Jacobson,  Annalen,  1882,  211, 
42). 

Properties.^lt  crystallises  in  lustrous  scales, 
m.p.  132''  (Cosiner,  Ber.  1881,  14,  59),  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  in  water, 
and  is  more  easily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids 
than  by  alkalis  (Calm,  {.c). 

Reactions, — On  chlorination,  it  yields  acetyl- 
l-ehloro-fi-naphthylamine.  Nitration  converts  it 
into  acetyl'l-nitro-p-naphthylamine.  By  sul- 
phonation with  sulphuric  acid,  it  furnishes 
acetyl'fi-naphthylamine'6-8ulphonic  acid  at  20°- 
20%  or  acetyl'B-naphthylamine'l'Sulphonic  acid 
at  150^-160°  (Kinrlberger,  D.  P.  Anm.  K.  5732),* 
but  with  chlorosulphonic  add  acetyl-B-naphthyl- 
amine-^'sulphonyl  chloride,  m.p.  192''  (Hochst, 
D.  R..P.  292307). 

Alkyl  Derivatives, 

Methyl-iS-naphthylamine,  obtained  by 
heating  J9-naphthol  (100  gr.),  methylamine 
hydrochloride  (75  gr.),  and  5N  caustic  soda 
solution  (100  C.C.)  under  pressure  at  200''-220% 
is  an  oil,  b.p.  317^  under  766  mm.  or  207''  under 
60  mm.,  which  yields  a  nitrosaminct  needles, 
m.p.  88^*,  and  an  itceiyl  compound,  prisms, 
m.p.  50°-51''  (Morgan  and  Evans,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1919,  115,  1141;  c/.  Pechmann  and 
Ueinze,  Ber.  1897,  30, 1785 ;  Psohorr  and  Karo, 
Ber.  1906,  39,  3142). 

Dimethyl-)3-naphthylamine,  prepared 
by  heating  jS-naphthylamine  (1  mol.)  with  methyl 

^  Aoetyl-/i-DAphthylamlneBUlphoalo  adds  axe  also 
obtained  when  sodium  /i-iiaphthylamiDe-6-,  6-,  7-, 
or  S-flulphonate  In  aqueous  aoluUon  Is  warmed  with 
acetic  anhydride  at  60'*-60''  for  a  tew  minutes.    The 


•odium  saita,  obtained  by  aalUng  out,  and  the  acids 
derived  from  them  by  addiflcation,  axe  crystalline,  but 
much  more  soluble  In  water  than  the  corresponding 


naphthylamlne  compounds  (HGchst,  D.  &.-P.  129000 ; 
En«.  P.  17S00  of  188(B). 


-  iodide  (3  mola.),  caustic  soda  (2*5  mols.),  and 
water  (5  mols.)  at  120*"  for  5-6  hours,  converting 
the  quaternary  iodide  into  chloride  or  hydroxide 
and  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  of  either 
to  diyness  (Morgan,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1900,  77, 
.  822 ;  ef.  Bamberger  and  Mnller,  Ber.  1880,  22, 
1306),  forms  scales,  m.p.  46%  b.p.  305%  Reduc 
tion  in  amyl  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium 
I  converts  it  into  Kt,4eirahydrodimeihyl-fi'iiapk' 
thylaminCf  mixed  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  oc -derivative. 

Ethyl-^-naphthylamine,     obtained    by 

boiling  a  solution  of  d-naphthylamine  (10  pts.) 

in  alcohol  (30  pts.)  with  ethyl  bromide  (8-5  pts.) 

;  during  12  hours  (Fischer,  Ber.  1803,  26,  193), 

'  is  an  oil,  b.p.  305''  under  716  mm.,  lOl""  under 

'  25  mm.  (Bambeiger  and  MuUer,  Ber.  1880,  22, 

1297),  or  315''-316''  under  760  mm.  (Vaubd. 

Chem.  Zdt.  1903,  27,  278). 

Reaetums. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
furnishing  azo-  dyes.  Reduction  in  amy! 
alcoholic  solution  with  sodium  converts  it  into 
a  mixture  of  ar.-  and  sji^tetrdhydroeAyl-fi^fMpk- 
thylamine,  the  or. -derivative  hdng  the  chief 
product.  On  sulphonation  *  with  w^  anhydro- 
add  at  a  moderate  temperature,  the  5-Mi/pAofitc 
acid,  mixed  with  a  snuUl  quantity  of  the  S-sul- 
phonic  acid,  is  formed;  with  monohydrate  at 
140^  the  T-sulphonic  acid  is  obtained ;  and  with 
20  p.c.  anhydro-add  at  110''-120%  the  5:7- 
disfUphonic  acid  *  is  produced. 

Diethyl-)3-naphthylamine,  obtained  by 
heating  j9-naphthylamine  (39  gr.),  caustic  soda 
(22  gr.),  water  (22  cc),  and  ethyl  iodide  (85  gr.) 
at  120''  during  7-8  hours  (Morgan,  Chem.  6oo. 
Trans.  1900,  77,  823),  is  an  oil,  b.p.  316'*  under 
717  mm.,  which  on  reduction  in  amyl  alcoholic 
solution  by  sodium  furnishes  ar.-  mixed  with  only 
a  small  amount  of  tuc-tdrahydrvdiethyl-fi-naph' 
thylamine  (Bambeiger  and  Williamson,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  1760). 

Aryl  Derivatives, 

Phenyl-,  tolyl-,  and  other  aryl-j9-naphthyl- 
amines  can  be  prepared  by  heating  j9-naphthol 
with  the  respective  base  (or  its  hydrochloride) 
under  pressure  at  20O''-21O''  for  10  hours  dther 
alone  HG^raebe,  Ber.  1880,  13,  1850 ;  Badische,  ^ 
D.  R.-P.  14612 ;  cf.  Oehler,  £ng.  P.  2516  (prov. 
spec.)  of  1880),  or  with  the  addition  of  ammonia- 
zmc  chloride  (Merz  and  Wdth,  Ber.  1880,  13, 
1300).  The  yield  is  almost  quantitative  when 
)3-naphthol  (1  mol.),  the  base  (2  mols.),  and 
anhydrous  calcium  chloride  (1  moL)  are  neated 
together  at  280°  under  pressure  for  9  hours 
(Priedlander,  Ber.  1883,  16,  2077),  or  when 
j3-naphthol  and  the  base  are  heated  together 
with  1  p.o.  of  iodine  at  ISO^-lOO''  during  several 
hours  (Knoll  &  Co.,  D.B.-P.  241853;  Knoeve- 
nagel  and  Sakow,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1914,  [ii.]  89, 
17).    These  products  dissolve  ii^  the  ordinary 

*  Alkyl-^-naphthylamlnesulphonlc  acids  have  been 
obtained  by  heating  solutions  of  the  respective  sodium 
A-naphthylamlnesuIphonates  with  the  alkyl  chloride 
or  sodium  alkylsulphate  under  pressure.  The  derlvvd 
diioto-  dyes  are  much  bluer  In  shade  than  those  from 
the  non-alkylated  acids  (Bayer.  D.  K.-P.  41506). 

*  EthyM-naphthylamlne-5:  7-disulphonic 
acid  Is  not  desulphonated  either  by  sodium  amalgam 
in  the  cold  or  by  dilute  add  at  leo^-iro**;  when  fused 
with  causUc  alkali  It  yields  eCAy^2-asltlM>-5-fMlJpMAo^7• 
tulpfumie  acid  (Leonhardt,  D.  B.-P.  95624 ;    £ng.  P. 

,  10669  of  1895). 
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organic  solrents,  and,  when  heated  with  hydro- 
chTorio  acid  under  pressure  at  240°»  reffenerate 
^-naphthol  and  the  base  (Friedl&nder,  i.e.). 

Phenyl-j3-naphthylamine  is  obtained 
when  /?-naphthol  (144  pts.),  aniline  (170  pts.), 
and  iodine  (1-2  pts.)  are  heated  together  at 
ISO^-IW**  during  7  hours,  and  the  product,  after 
suocessiye  extractions  by  dilute  acid  and  by 
dilute  caustic  soda  solution,  is  distilled  in  a 
raouum  (Knoll  &  Co.,  l.c.). 

Ideniificaiion. — ^It  forms  needles,  m.p.  108°, 
b.p.  ^96"*  (Oafts,  Annalen,  1880,  202,  6)  or  237'' 
under  15  nun.  (Knoll  &  Co.,  l,c,),  is  moderately 
soluble  in  cold  solvents,  and  in  solution  shows 
blue  fluorescence.  The  hydrochloride  is  a 
crystalline  powder,  decomposed  by  water.  The 
acetyl  derivatiYe,  m.p.  93**  (Streiff,  Annalen, 
1881,  209,  157)  has  been  used  as  a  stabHiser  for 
nitrocellulose  powders  (Ryan  and  Drumm, 
Proo.  Roy.  Irii^  Acad.  1918,  34,  [B]  (8),  165). 
The  nitroao-  derivative  forms  prisms,  m.p.  93° 
(Streiff,  Ic. ).  The  Uduene-p-sulphonyl  derivative, 
m.p.  133%  readilv  furnishes  l-nitro-  and  1 : 6- 
dinitro-B-naphth^mine  (Morgan  and  Mickle- 
thwait,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1912,  101,  148; 
Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  164130 ;  Eng.  P.  27497 
of  1904). 

Beacliofu. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  azo-  dyes.  When  sulphonated  with 
4  times  its  weight  of  monohydrate  below  50°,  it 
yields  a  mixture  of  the  5-  and  S-monosulplumic 
acids  (Zimmer,  D.  R.-P.  45940 ;  Eng.  P.  13798  of 
1888;  Clayton  Aniline  Co.,  D.R. -P.  53649;  Eng. 
P.  10934  of  1889;  Lesser,  Ber.  1894,  27.  2364; 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70349;  Eng.  P.  7337a  of  1892). 

o-T  o  1  y  l-j3-n  a  p  h t  h  V 1  a  m  i  n  e,  prepared  simi- 
larly to  the  phenyl  derivative,  forms  scales, 
m.p.  95°,  b.p.  235°-237°  under  14  mm.  (KnoU  & 
Co.,  D.  R.-P.  241853).  On  sulphonation  below 
50°  it  gives  a  mixture  of  the  5-  and  S-monosulph' 
onic  acids  (aayton  Aniline  Co.,  D.  R..P.  57370; 
Eng.  P.  5155  of  1890  ;  c/.  Bayer,  Lc). 

j9-Toiyl-j8-naphthylamine  forms  scales, 
m.p.  103°,  showing  in  solution  blue  fluorescence  ; 
its  acetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  85°  (Fried- 
l&nder,  Ber.  1883,  16,  2079). 

Of  the  phenyl-{0'  or  ]^-tolyl')p'naphihylamine' 
eulphonic  acids,  the  5-,  6-,  7-,  or  8-sulphonic,  and 
the  3:6-  or  6  :  8-diBulphonic  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  j3-naph- 
thylaminesulphonic  acid  with  aniline  (o-  or 
;>-toluidine)  4knd  its  hydrochloride  at  160°-170° 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70349,  71168,  71168;  Eng.  P. 
7337a  of  1892).  Less  satisfactory  results  follow 
when  the  corresponding  jS-naphthoLsulphonic 
acid  is  heated  with  the  base  and  its  hydrochloride 
at  190°-200°  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  38424),  but  if 
the  bisulphite  method  is  used  good  yields  are 
obtained  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  122570 ;  Eng.  P. 
18726  of  1900).  The  acids  are  moderately 
soluble  in  hot  water ;  the  sodium  salts  may  be 
separated  from  solution  bv  salting  out.  When 
coupled  with  diazotiaed  bases  they  form  azo- 
dyes  which  are  bluer  in  shade  than  those  from 
aryl-a-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids. 

/3)9'-Dinaph  thylamine^  is  formed  (3-5  p.c.) 

^  ma'-DiMphthyUmine,  obtained  by  heating  a- 
naphthylamine  with  its  hydrochloride  at  150",  forms 
scales,  m.p.  US'"  (Otrard  andVogt,  Bull.  Soc.  chlm.  1872, 
[ii.1  18,  68 ;  </.  Calm.  Ber.  1882,  15,  615 ;  Bens,  Ber.  > 
1888, 16, 16).  afi'-DwajOUhykmine,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing c-naphthylamlne  with  ^-nAphthol  and  calcium  I 
chloride,  forms  prisms,  m.p.  110*-1 1 1"  (Benz,  l.e.),         I 


when  j9-naphthylamine  is  heated  at  280®- 
300°  during  8  hours  (Benz,  Ber.  1883,  16,  14) ; 
and  in  larger  amount  when  it  is  heated  with 
calcium  chloride  at  260°-280^  (Merz  and  Weith, 
Ber.  1881, 14, 2343),  or  boiled  with  glacial  aoetlo 
acid  for  some  hours  (Liebermann  and  Jacobson, 
Annalen,  1882,  211,  43),  «r  heated  at  170°-190'' 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride  (Klopecli, 
Ber.  1885,  18,  1586).  A  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  jS-naphthylamine,  it  is  obtained 
in  large  amount  when  j9-naphthol  is  heated  with 
ammonia-zinc  chloride  at  280°  (Merz  and  Weith, 
Lc;  Calm,  Ber.  1882,  15,  614;  Benz,  l.c.\ 
or  with  ^-naphthylamine  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
14612),  or  with  j9-naphthylamine  and  calcium 
chloride  at  270°-280°  (Benz,  Z.c.). 

Preparation, — ^An  almost  quantitative  yield 
is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  )3-naph- 
thylamine  (1  pt.)  in  alcohol  (6  pts.)  with  sodium 
bisulphite  solution  of  40°B^  (6  pts.)  in  a  reflux 
apparatus  for  24  hours  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  1 14974  ; 
Enff.  P.  22804  of  1899),  or  by  heating  j?-naph- 
thylamine  with  0*5  p.c.  of  iodme  at  2^°  during 

4  hours  (Knoll  &  Co.,  D.  R.-P.  241853 ;  Knoeve- 
nagel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1914,  [ii.]  89,  23). 

Properties, — It  crystallises  in  scales,  m.p. 
171°,  b.T).  471°  (Ris,  Ber.  1887,  20,  2619). 
Dissolvea  in  iJcohol  or  benzene,  it  diows  intense 
blue  fluorescence.  When  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  240°,  it  yields  )3-naphthylMnine 
and  /?-naphthol  quantitatively  (Ris,  Ber.  1886, 
19,  2i017),  and,  with  sulphuric  acid,  mixtures  of 
the  isomeric  j9-naphthylamine-  and  j3-naphthol- 
sulphonic  acids  (Sandoz,  D.  R.P.  64859). 

The  7 :  T-disulphonic  acid   has    been    pre- 

rid  from  j3-napathylamine-7-sulphonic  acid 
the  bisulphite  method  (Bayer,  Lc);    the 

5  :  5'-dihi/droxy-7  :  7*-di8ulphonic  acid  from 
2-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulpnonic  acid  by  the 
bisulphite  method  (Bayer,  Lc),  or  by  heating 
it  with  water  under  pressure  at  200° ;  and  the 
8  :  S'-dihydroryS :  Q'-disulphonic  acid  from 
2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulpnonic  acid  by  the 
latter  method  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  121094 ;  Eng.  P. 
24296  of  1899).  The  dihydroxy-  compounds 
couple  with  diazotised  bases,  yielding  azo-  dyes 
(c/.  Bayer,  D.  R..P.  114841 ;  221124;  Eng.  P. 
24296  of  1899). 

jS-NAPHTHYLAMDreSULFHOMtO  AOID8. 

Introductory,  —  j9-Naphthylaminesulphonio 
adds  are  obtained  by  the  following  methods : — 

(1)  By  sulphonation  of  j9-naphthylamine  or 
of  the  derived  /3-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids. 
The  product  in  most  cases  is  a  mixture  of  acids, 
from  which  the  more  soluble  constituents 
cannot  easilv  be  obtained  pure. 

(2)  By  heating  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
corresponding  j9-naphtho]sulphonic  acids  with 
ammonia  under  pressure.  Except  with  j3-naph- 
thol-1-Bulphonic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  this 
reaction  gives  a  satisfactory  yield  of  a  pure 
product,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  place 
increases  with  the  number  of  sulphonic  groups  in 
the  molecule. 

(3)  By  heating  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
corresponding  ^-naphtholsulphonic  acids  with 
ammonium  bisulphite  solution  and  ammonia  at 
100°-150°  (t;.  p.  416).  The  process  is  applicable 
to  all  acids  which  do  not  contain  a  4-Buiphonic 
group,  and  is  of  value  for  the  production  of  the 
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6-f  or  7-»  or  S-monosnlphonio  add,  as  eaoh  of  the 
oorresponding  /3-naphtholBiilphoiiic  aoidB  is  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state  much  more  easily  from  /3- 
naphthol  than  is  the  j9-naphthylamine!ralphonio 
aoid  from  the  mixed  aoids  of  the  sulphonation 
melt  (c/.  Bncherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  70, 357). 

(4)  By  reduction  of  /3-nitronaphthalene- 
snlphonio  adds.  Only  two  adds  are  obtained 
in  this  way,  viz.  the  4 :  7-  and  the  4 :  S-disul- 
phonic  adds,  but  for  the  production  of  the  latter 
no  other  mode  of  preparation  has  been  described. 

Four  monosulphonic  adds,  all  of  them 
heteronucleal,  are  Known  to  be  formed  by  the 
sulphonation  of  /3-naphthylamine;  six  disul- 
phonic  adds  by  the  sulphonation  of  mono- 
sulphonic adds;  and  six  trisulphonio  adds 
by  the  sulphonation  of  disulphonic  adds, 
f'or  the  sulphonation  of  )3-naphthylamine, 
sulphuric  ada  is  used,   but  for  that  of  the 


monosulphonic  adds  20  p.c.  anhvdro-add, 
and  for  that  of  the  disulphonic  adds  40  p.o. 
anhydro-add  are  required,  the  end  of  the 
di-  or  tri-sulphonation  being  ascertained  dther 
by  the  solubility  of  the  product  or  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  diazottsed  add  with  K-salt. 
The  effects  of  concentration  of  the  add,  of 
temperature  and  of  duration  of  the  reaction  on 
the  nature  of  the  product^  correspond  with  those 
traced  out  in  other  cases  of  sulphonation 
(v.  14. 413 ).  It  should  be  noted  that  sulphonation 
in  the  1-podtion  occurs  only  when  at  least  one 
other  sulphonic  group  is  present  in  the  molecule, 
and  that  the  1 -sulphonic  group  when  present  is 
the  first  to  be  eliminated  by  hydrolysis. 

*  The  following  schemes  illustrate  the  order 
in  which  sulphonic  groups  are  introduced  ^nto 
the  molecule  of  the  isomeric  monosulphonic 
adds: — 


iNH. 


sAAnh. 

.    vv 
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(26  P.O.) 
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The  transformation  into  the  3:5: 7-tri8ulphonio 
add  which  ^-naphthylamine-l :  6 : 7 -trisulphonio 
acid  undergoes  in  the  presence  of  40  p.c.  annydro- 


add  at  140°  is  only  less  remarkable  than  that 
which  has  been  shown  to  occur  with  the  1:3:7- 
trisulphonic  acid  under  similar  conditions : — 


tOs" 


(by  ammonia) 


(initial  product) 


^Or- 


.  r- 

(final  products) 


sAAnh. 
s'vvs 


)3-Naphthylaminemonoeulphonio  acids  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  di-  and 
tri-sulphonio  acids  dissolve  easily  in  water,  but 
thdr  add  salts  are  less  soluble,  and  are  precipi- 
tated instead  of  the  acids  when  a  mineral  acid 
is  added  to  solutions  of  their  alkali  salts. 

As  sources  of  azo-dves,  the  jS-naphthylamine- 
sulphonic  acids  are  less  important  than  the 
a-compounds.  Many  of  the  dyes  obtained  by 
coupling  them  with  tetrazo-derivatives  are  of 


little  value  (c/.  Cassella,  D.  B.-P.  46711) ;  more- 
over, the  j3-8ulphonic  aoids  cannot  be  used  as 
middle  components  in  polyazo-  dvee,  as  the 
NH,  radicle,  after  coupuns  has  tctken  place  in 
the  or^^-position  relativdy  to  it,  does  not 
interact  with  nitrite  to  form  a  diazo-  compound, 
but  an  azimino-like  derivative  which  is  incapable 
of  coupling  (c/.  Bayer,  D.  R..P.  79816  ;  Eng.  P. 
9972  of  1893). 

^-Naphthyhuninejul^hgi^c^^^tj^ 
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either  1-  or  8-sulphonio  groops  do  not  form  azo- 
dyee,  but  diazoamino-  oompoundB  when  coupled 
with  diazotised  bases.  Those  containing  a  1- 
sulphonic  group  exchange  it  for  hydrozyl,  giving 
the  diazo-ozides  of  i3-amino-a-naphthol  deriva- 
tives when  diazotisea  and  afterwards  warmed  at 
60^-^^  with  excess  (2  mols.)  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate solution  {cf,  Badische,  D.  R.-P.  148882). 

^-Naphthylaminesulphonio  acids  containing 
a  4-sulphonic  group,  like  the  meto-sulphonic  adds 
from  a-naphthylamine»  yield  hydroxytoluio  adds 
by  prolonged  heating  with  caustic  alkali  solution 
at  280'*»  but,  unlike  them,  are  not  converted  into 
diaminonaphthalenes  when  heated  under  pres- 
sure with  ammonia.   ^ 

Unlike  a-naph  thy  lamineeulphonicacids  which, 
when  digested  with  caustic  alkali  solution^  ex- 
ohaiige  the  NH,  for  an  OH  radicle,  j9-naphthyl- 
aminesulphonic  acids,  under  similar  conditions, 
retain  the  amino-  group,  exchanging  an  a-SO^H 
for  an  OH  radicle,  thus  fumishmg  aminonaph- 
tholsulphonic  acids  of  which  they  are  an  im- 
portant source. 

From  j6-naphthylamine-3  :  6-  and  5 :  7-diBul- 
phonic  acids,  carbamide  derivatives  have  been 
obtained  by  methods  similar  to  those  employed 
with  a-naphthylaminesulphonic  adds  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  288273 ;  v.  p  439). 

jS-Nafhthylamdtbmokosulfhonic  AdDS.^ 

(L)  jS-Naphthylamlne-l-sulphoiUe  add  {To- 
hia8*8  acid)  is  obtained  when  sodium  )9-naphthol- 
1-sulphonate  is  heated  with  4r-6  times  its  weight 
of  1&-20  p.c.  aqueous  ammonia  for  20  hours  at 
220'*-230*'.  The  product  when  cold  is  mtered 
to  remove  i?-napnthylamine  and  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  predpitate  the 
Tobias  acid  from  unchanged  )3-naphthol8ul- 
phonate  (Tobias,  D.  R.-P.  74688;  Eng.  P- 
15404  of  1893).  If,  however,  the  bisu^hite 
method  be  used,  the  production  of  j9-naphthyl- 
amine  is  entirely  avoided  (Bucherer,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  70,  357 ;  Badische,  D.  R.-1P. 
117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900 ;  v.  p.  416). 

IdeniificatUm. — ^The  acid  separates  in  spar- 
iD«;ly  soluble  anhydrous  scales  from  hot,  or  in 
efflorescent  hydrated  needles  from  cold  water; 
the  aodiwn  salt  NaA-j-H^O  in  easily  soluble 
scales,  which  give  a  non-fluorescent  solution 
(Tobias,  I.e.).  It  is  convertible  into  B-chloro- 
naphihalene-l'&tdphonyl  chloride,  m.p.  76*^  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1895,  11, 
238),  and  1 :  2-dichloranaphthalene  (Armstrong 
and  Wynne,  l.c. ;  Tobias,  Le.). 

SeaUions, — Diazotised,  it  forms  the  first 
component  in  certain  much  used  azo-  dyes  (c/. 
Badische,  B.  B.-P.  112833;  Eng.  P.  25511  of 
1899).  From  its  sparingly  soluble,  cry^stalline 
diazO'  compound,  B-naptUhol-l'Sulphanie  acid 
has  been  obtained  (Tobias,  he).  When  heated 
at  230^  in  a  dry  neutral  atmosphere,  its  sodium 
salt  is  converted  into  sodium  p-naphihyUulpha- 
mate  (Tobias,  l.c.)  On  sulphonation  with  20  p.c. 
anhydro-add  it  yields  fi-naphihylamine-l :  5- 
dimupkonic  acid. 

(IL)  d-Naphtbylamlne-4-sulpboiile  add  is 
obtained  when  ^-naphthol-4-sulphonic  acid  is 
heated  with  ammonia  under  pressure  (Kalle, 

1  In  every  case  where  the  coDstitutloii  of  a  Z^ 
naphthylamfaiesiiJpboiilc  add  Is  given,  the  NH.  group  ; 
Is  supposed  to  tw  Ui  the  position  ^2.' 


D.  B..P.  78603),  or,  mixed  with  the  8-snlphonic 
add,  when  /3-naphthylamine-4 :  8-disulphonio 
acid  is  boiled  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute  oanstio 
soda  solution  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  233934). 

/detUt/Jca<ion.— The  acid  HA-f  H,0  crystal- 
lises  in  sparinglv  soluble,  long,  white  needles ; 
the  potassium  salt  KA-f  l^H^O  in  small  needles ; 
and  the  sodium  salt  NaA-f-4H,0  in  scales.  The 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  shows  violet  fluores- 
cence. 

Reaelions.-^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  ozo-dyes.  Its  diato-  compound  is  only 
sparin^y  soluble.  Digestion  with  60  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution  at  230^-280°  converts  it 
into  o-toluic  acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  79028  ;  Eng. 
P.  16559  of  1894). 

(iii.)j8-Naphthylamliie-5-siilpbonlo  add  ([y-] 
acid;  liahl  acid),  mixed  with  the  8-8ulphonic 
acid,  has  been  stated  to  form  about  40  p.c.  of  the 
product  obtained  when  ^-naphthylamine  is 
heated  with  3  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  add 
at  100''-105*',  or  about  55  p.c.  of  that  obtained 
when  j9-naphthylamine  sulphate  is  sulphonated 
at  15-20^  with  3  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P.  32276^,  or  68-70  p.c.  of  that 
obtained  when  j3-naphthylamine  is  sulphonated 
with  3  times  its  weight  of  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
at  70^-80°  (Dahl,  d7r.-P.  29084 ;  Eng.  P.  7712 
of  1884).  According  to  Green  and  Vakil,  it 
constitutes  55-60  p.c.  of  the  product  formed 
when  j3-naphthylamine  is  sulphonated  with 
sulphuric  acid  (4  pts.)  or  20  p.c.  anhydro-aoid 
(3  pts.)  at  20''-80^  during  5  hours  (Chem.  8oo. 
Trans.  1918,  113,  38;  v.  p.  413).  It  is  also 
obtained  when  acetyl-jS-naphthylamine  is  sul- 
phonated at  20*^-30°  with  5  times  its  wdght  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  de-acetylated 
by  boiling  it  with  water  (Kinzlberger,  D.  P. 
Anm.  K.  5732). 

Preparation. — ^-Naphthylamine  sulphate  (85 
pts.)  is  stirred  with  sufphurio  acid  (270  pts.)  at 
15^-20°  during  48-70  hours  until  sulphonated, 
the  product  then  poured  into  water,  the  precipi- 
tated acids  converted  into  sodium  salt,  and  tne 
dry  sodium  salt  extracted  by  boiliiu^  90-95  p.c. 
alcohol,  in  which  the  8-sulptionate  is  insoluole. 
The  residue  left  after  removal  of  the  alcohol 
from  the  filtrate  by  distillation,  is  dissolved  in 
water ;  the  adds  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
add  are  converted  into  barium  salt^  and  this 
ciTstallised  fractionally  to  separate  the  sparingly 
soluble  6-  and  7-sulphonates  which  may  ho 
present  in  small  quantity.  A  partial  separation 
can  be  effected  previous  to  the  extraction  with 
alcohol  by  converting  the  sulphonation  product 
into  the  l>arium  or  calcium  salt,  and  ulowing 
the  6-,  7-,  and  8-sulphonates  to  seiMtfate,  as 
far  as  posdble,  from  the  concentrate  solution 
(Dahl,  D.  R.-P.  32271,  32276). 

Identification. — ^The  acid  HA  forms  needles 
or  scales,  soluble  in  260  parts  of  boiling  or  1300 
parts  of  cold  water.  The  salts  dissolve  easily 
in  water,  and,  like  the  add,  show  reddish-blue 
fluorescence  in  dilute  solution.  The  barium  salt 
BaA,-f  2(H(0  forms  granular  agsregatee ;  the 
calcium  salt  CaA^+HH^O,  needles,  soluble  in 
11  parts  of  cold  water;  the  potassium  salt 
KA-fH.O,  small  rhombohedra;  the  sodium 
salt  NaA-f  5H2O,  prisms,  soluble  in  10  parts  of 
boiling  95  p.c.  alcohol;  the  ammonium  salt, 
plates  (c/.  Forsling,  Ber.  1887,  20,  2103).  It  is 
convertible  into  p-chloronaphihalene'5'Swphonyl 
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chloride,  prismfl,  m.p.  70%  ajid.  I:  ^-dichhro- 
naphthalene  fAxmstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proo.  1889,  5,  48 ;  Qeve,  Ber.  1892,  26,  2481 ; 
FoTsling,  2.C.). 

Reactions. — ^From  its  sparingly  soluble  diazo- 
compound,  B-naphihol-5-sulphonie  acid  has  been 
obtained.  Fusion  with  caustic  potash  at  260°- 
270®  converts  it  into  2'aminO'5'naphthol,  On 
sulphonation  with  20  p.o.  anhydro-aoid  in  the 
cold  it  yields  a  mixture  of  p-naphihylamine-6 :  7- 
distdphonic  acid  with  the  1 :  S-dundphonic  acid 
as  minor  product. 

(iy.)  j3-NM>hthylamliie-6-fulidionle  aeid  {[p-l 
acid  ;  Brdnner  acid)  occurs  to  the  extent  of  about 
50  p.c.  in  the  product  formed  when  ^-naphthyl- 
amine  sulphate,  or  j3-naphthylamine-5-  or  8- 
sulphonic  add  is  heated  with  3  times  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  at  160''-170''  for  2  hours  {v. 
7'8ulphonic  add).  It  is  also  produced,  mixed 
with  a  small  proportion  of  the  7-sulphonic  add 
(Bayer  and  Dmsbeig,  Ber.  1887,  20, 1429),  when 
jS-naphthylamine  hydrogen  sulphate  is  baked  at 
200*»-210*  for  2  hours  (Liebmann,  D.  P.  Anm.  L. 
3205) ;  or  when  j3-naphthylamine  is  heated  with 
3  times  its  weiffht  of  potassium  bisulphate  at 
about  230°  (Bisohoff  and  Brodsky,  Ber.  1890, 23, 
1914). 

Preparation, —  jS-Naphthylamine-B-sulphonic 
acid  and  its  salts,  being  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  7-  compounds,  can  be  separated 
without  much  difBculty  by  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion from  the  products  obtained  either  by 
sulphonating  ^-naphthylamine  under  the  con- 
ditions just  descrioed,  or  by  heating  impure 
^-naphthol-6-sulphonic  add,  containing  the 
7-isomeride,  with  ammonia  (c/.  Green,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1889,  55, 37 ;  Eng.  P.  15849  of  1888). 
As  with  the  7-i6omeride,  the  purity  of  the  6- 
sulphonic  acid  can  be  judged  from  the  appear- 
ance of  its  crystals,  or  of  those  of  its  ammonium 
salt,  as  they  separate  from  solution  (Green,  ^c). 

The  pure  acid  ^  is  obtained  when  j9-naphthol- 
6-8ulphonic  acid  is  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia 
at  180°  under  pressure  (Brdnner,  D.  R.-P. 
22547 ;  Eng.  P.  3724  of  1882 ;  c/.  Landshofif, 
D.  R.-P.  27378 ;  Ber.  1883, 16, 1932) ;  or,  much 
more  easily,  when  the  bisulphite  method  is 
applied  to  it  (Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.] 
70,  357;  Badisohe,  D.  R..P.  115335,  117471; 
Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900  ;  v.  p.  416). 

Identifleation.—The  acid  .  HA4-H,0  crys- 
tallises in  scales,  soluble  in  630  parts  of  boiling 
water  (Weinberg,  Ber.  1887,  20,  2909),  and,  like 
its  salts,  shows  blue  fluorescence  in  solution. 
The  lead  salt  PbA,-f2H,0  forms  scales,  soluble 
in  670  parts  of  water  at  1° ;  the  barium  salt 
BaA,-f  6H2O,  lonff  needles,  soluble  in  450  parts 
of  cold  water;  the  calcium  salt  CaA2+6H,0, 
scales,  soluble  in  225  parts  of  water  at  6° ;  the 
potassium  salt  KA+H^O,  silky  needles,  soluble 
in  40-45  parts  of  cold  water ;  the  sodium  salt 
NaA+2H20,  silky  needles,  soluble  in  about 
40  parts  of  cold  water,  and  easily  in  hot  90  p.a 
alcohol  (c/.  ForBling,  Ber.  1887,  20,  77 ;  lim- 
prioht^  quoted  by  Schultz»  Chemie  des  Stein- 

^  The  second  naphthyUmlnesuIphonic  add— 
characterified  by  Its  solubility  in  water,  the  solubility 
of  its  sodium  salt  in  alcohol,  and  the  redder  shade  of 
the  derived  azo-dyes — which  la  stated  by  the  Farb- 
fabrik  vorm.  Brdnner  (l.e.)  to  occur  in  the  Brdnner 

Sroduct,  doubtlees  owed  its  origin  to  Impurity  In  the 
chAffer  add  employed  (qT.  Bayer  and  Dulsbers.  Ber. 
1887,  20,  1427). 
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kohlenth.,  3rd  ed.  i.  209).  The  ammonium  salt 
NH|A4-H,0,  lai^e  thin  plates,  is  the  least 
soluble  of  ike'  ammonium  j8-naphthylamjne- 
snlphonates  in  cold  water  (Green,  l.c.).  It  is 
convertible  into  fi-chloronaphthalene'Q'ndphonffl 
chloride,  prisms,  m.p.  109^  (Forsling,  Ix.),  and 
2 :  Q-dichloronaphiheUene  (Forsling,  Lc. ;  cf, 
Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1889, 
5,  52). 

Beaetions, — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  the  end  component  of  some  disazo-  dyes. 
From  its  moderately  soluUe  yellow  diazo- 
compound  or  by  the  bisulphite  method,  B- 
naphthol-Q-sulphonic  acid  can  be  obtained.  On 
sulphonation  with  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  20°, 
it  yields  a  mixture  of  fi-naphthylaminc'l :  6- 
disulphonic  acid  with  about  20  p.c.  of  the  6  :  8- 
disulphonic  acid. 

Substitution  derivatlYes  in  which  methyl, 
phenyl  and  fuchsin  radicles  respectively  occur 
in  the  amino-  group  of  j9-naphthylunine-6- 
sulphonic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  bisulphite 
method  if  methylamine,  aniline  and  fuchsin  are 
used  in  place  of  ammonia  (Badische,  D.  B.-P. 
121683, 122570, 125589  ;  Eng.  P.  18726  of  1900). 
(v.)j8-Naphth3lamliie-7-8ulphoiUe  aeid  ([S-] 
acid ;  r-acid)  is  obtained,  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  6-sulphonic  acid  (Schultz, 
Ber.  1887,  20,  3159),  when  i3-naphthylamine  is 
heated  with  6  times  its  weignt  of  sulphuric  acid 
%t  temperatures  above  160°  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
39925 ;  Eng.  P.  5846  of  1886) ;  when  ^-naph- 
thylamine  sulphate  is  heated  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  160°-170°  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  41505) ;  or  when  j3-naphthylamine-5- 
or  8-8ulphonic  add  is  heated  with  3  times  ita 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  160°-170°  for  about 
2  hours  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  42272,  42273 ;  Wein- 
berg, Ber.  1887,  20,  3354 ;  Erdmann,  Ber.  1888, 
21,  637).  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  product  when 
acetyl-j8-naphthylamine  is  heated  with  6  times 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  150°-160°  for 
l-l|  hours,  and  the  product  de-acetylated  by 
pouring  the  hot  melt  into  water  (Kmzlberger, 
D.  P.  Anm.  K.  5732). 

Preparation. — ^From   the   mixture   of   acids 
precipitated  by  pouring  the  sulphonation  melt 
obtained   from  jS-naphthylamine  at  160°-170° 
on  to  ice  the  6-Bulphonic  acid  can  be  isolated 
with  little  trouble,  but  the  separation  of  pure 
7-sulphonic  acid  is  much  more  difficult.    Frao- 
'  tional  cxystallisation  of  the  mixed  acids  from 
I  water  at  about  80°  (Schultz,  Ber.  1887, 20, 3159), 
I  or  of  the  mixed  copper  salts  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P. 
I  44248 ;    Eng.   P.  687  of  1888),  or  lead  salts 
(Aktienges.,  D.  B.-P.  44249 ;   Eng.  P.  Lc),  the 
!  7-compound  being  in  each  case  the  more  soluble, 
I  can  be  employed  in  the  laboratory  but  is  value- 
less on  the  large  scale.    The  purity  of  the  7- 
I  sulphonic  acid  isolated  by  any  of  these  methods 
can  be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  its  crystals 
I  or  of  those  of  its  ammonium  salt  as  they  separate 
I  from  solution  (Green,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1889, 
55,  36). 

The  pure  acid  is  obtained  when  sodium  p- 
I  naphthol-7-8ulphonate  is  heated  with  twice  its 
I  weight  of  20  p.c.  ammonia  at  250°  for  6  hours 
I  under  pressure  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  43740 ;  Eng. 
'  P.  12908  of  1886 ;  Bayer  and  Duisberg,  Ber. 
I  1887,  20,  1432  ;  Weinberg,  ibid,  2908) ;  or  more 
,  easily  when  the  bisulphite  method  is  applied 
to  it  (Bucheror.  J.  pr^.^^em.^l^O^L],g^p ; 
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Badisohe,  D.  R.-P.  117471;  Eng.  P.  1387  of 
1900  ;  V.  p.  416). 

IdefUificati(m.^The  acid  HA+HtO  torms 
slender,  voluminoiu  needles  soluble  in  350  parts 
of  boiling  water.  When  boiled  with  a  quantity 
of  water  insufficient  to  dissolre  it,  the  orystalline 
acid  changes  into  a  very  sparingly  soluble, 
anhydrous,  sandy  powder.  The  barium  salt 
BaA,-f  5H,0  forms  thin  scales,  soluble  in  400 
parts  of  cold  water;  the  etUeium  salt  GaA, 
+6H,0,  scales,  soluble  in  270  parts  of  cold 
water ;  the  potassium  salt,  needles,  soluble  in 
40  parts  of  cold  water;  the  ammonium  salt, 
small  plates;  the  sodium  salt  NaA+4H,0, 
small  needles,  soluble  in  hot  90  p.c.  alcohol 
and  in  70  parts  of  cold  water  (c/.  Bayer  and 
Duisberg,  l.c. ;  Weinbeig,  l,c. ;  Schultz,  I.e.), 
The  solutions  of  the  salts  show  reddish- violet 
fluorescence.  It  is  convertible  into  fi-chloro- 
jHiphlhalene'7 -sulphonyl  eJdoride,  prisms,  m.p. 
86  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc. 
1889,  5,  49 :  Cleve,  Ber.  1892,  25,  2484),  and 
2 :  T-dichloronaphthalene  (Erdmann,  Ber.  1888, 
21,  638  ;  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Lc). 

Reactions. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases, 
.being  e&d  component  of  some  disazo-  dyes. 
From  its  orange-red  diazo-  compound  or  by  the 
bisulphite  method  ^-naphthol-l-sulphonic  acid 
can  be  obtained.  Digestion  with  50  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  200-280®  converts  it  into  2- 
amino-T-naphthol.  Heated  with  20  p.c.  sodium 
bisulphite  solution  at  90''-100^  for  24  hours,  its 
sodium  salt  is  converted  into  sodium  j3)9'- 
dinaphthfflamine-1  :  T  -disulphonate.  On  sul- 
phonation  with  20-25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  the 
ordinaiy  temperature,  it  yields  three  B- 
naphthylaminedisulphonic  acids,  viz.  the  1 :  7-, 
4:7-,  and  5 :  7-isomerides. 

The  dimethyl-  derivative,  obtained  by  heating 
the  acid  with  dimethylamine  under  pressure  at 
220®,  is  converted  into  dimethyl-2'aminO'7- 
naphthol  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkali  (Gelgy, 
D.  R.-P.  90310). 

(vi.)  i8-NaphthyIainiiie-8-sulphoiile  acid  ([a-] 
acid;  Badische  acid)  is  formed  (39-44  p.c.), 
together  with  the  5-sulphonic  acid  and  aoout 
1  p.c.  of  the  mixed  6-  and  7-isomerides,  when 
/3-naphthylamine  is  heated  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  add  at  100®-105®  ^  for  about 
6  hours  (Badische,  D.  B.-P.  20760;  Dahl, 
I>.  R..P.  29084;  Eng.  P.  7712  of  1884;  Green 
and  Vakil,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1918,  113,  38; 
cf.  Green,  ibid.  1889,  66,  36).  The  proportion 
of  the  8-sulphonic  acid  does  not  exceed  45  p.c. 
when  ^-naphthvlamine  sulphate  is  sulphonated 
with  3  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at 
15®-20®,  while  it  amounts  only  to  30  p.o.  when 
^-naphthylamine  is  sulphonated  with  3  times 
its  weight  of  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  70^-80" 
(Dahl,  I.C. :  Green,  l.c.).  The  acid  is  also 
obtained  when  j3-naphthol-8-sulphonio  acid  is 
heated  with  ammonia  under  pressure  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  42273 ;  Pfitzinger  and  Duisberg,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  397),  or  when  the  bisulphite  reaction 
is  applied  to  it  (Bucherer,  J.  pr.   Chem.  1904, 

^  Foralliig'fl  Btatement  that  the  snlphonatlon 
pfodact  at  liC*  conalsts  almost  entirely  of  a  mixture 
of  the  5-  and  S-snlphoiilc  acids  (Ber.  1887,  20.  2100) 
must  be  regarded  as  incorrect  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  prodact  at  120"  contains  no  less  than  7*6  p.c.  of 
the  mixed  6-  and  7-8alphonic  adds  (Green  and  Vaicll, 
'■*•  Vu&  ^^*''  ^'  ^      *^^^ '  Weinberg,  Ber.  1887, 


pi.]  70,  368  ;  Badische,  D.  R.-P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P. 
1387  of  1900  ;  v.  p.  416). 

Preparation. — ^The  product  obtained  by 
sulphonating  ^-naphthylamine  sulphate  with 
3  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  15''-20° 
is  converted  into  sodium  salt,  which,  as  a  dry 
powder,  is  extracted  with  90-95  p.c.  alcohol  to 
remove  the  isomeric  salts,  the  residue  consisting 
of  the  pure  sodium  ^-naphthykunlne-8-sul- 
phonate  (Dahl,  l.c. ;  Green,  I.e. ;  v.  5-sulphonio 
acid). 

Identification. — ^The  add  forms  slender 
needles,  soluble  in  200  parts  of  boiling  or  in 
1700  parts  of  cold  water.  The  salt«,  like  the 
acid,  show  blue  fluorescence  in  dilute  solution 
(c/.  Forslinfc  Ber.  1887,  20,  2100).  The 
barium  salt  BaA,+4H,0  forms  prisms,  soluble 
in  23  parts  of  cold  water;  the  calcium  salt 
CaAf+OH^O,  prisms,  soluble  in  11  parts  of 
cold  water;  the  potassium  salt  KA+iH,0, 
six-sided  prisms ;  the  sodium  salt  NaA  (Erdmann, 
Annalen,  1893, 275,  281),  large  prisms,  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  the  ammonium  salt  (Green,  I.e.), 
large  solid  prisms.  It  is  convertible  into  p- 
chhronaphthalene'S'Sulphonyl  chloride,  needles, 
m.p.  129°,  and  1 :  T-dichhronaphtJialene  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1,888,  4, 
105  ;  1889,  5,  53  ;  Forsling,  l.c. ;  Ber.  1888,  21, 
2803;  1889,22,619). 

Reactions. — ^It  does  not  furnish  azo-dyee  by 
coupling  with  diazotised  bases,  but  soluble 
yellow  diazo-aminO'  compounds ,  (Witt,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  3483;  Erdmann,  I.e.).  From  its 
sparingly  soluble  diazo-  compound  or  by  the 
bisulphite  method,  B-naphihol-%-Sfdphonic  acid 
can  be  obtained.  Fusion  with  caustic  alkali  at 
260''-270''  converts  it  into  2-amino-S-naphthol. 
On  sulphonation  in  the  cold  with  20  p.o.  anhydro- 
acid,  it  gives  fi-naphthylamine-Q  :  S-disulphonic 
acid, 

/3-NAFHTHYLAMZNEDIST7LPHONIC  AciDS. 

(i.)  jS-Naidithylamliie-1 : 5-dlfidplioiile  aeid  is 

obtained  when  B  -  naphthylamine  •  1  -  sulphonio 
acid  is  sulphonated  with  2()p.c.  anhvdrb-acid 
in  the  cold  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proc.  1895,  11,  238);  or  (as  minor  product) 
mixed  with  the  5 : 7-disulphonic  acid  when 
)3-naphthylamine-5-sulphonic  acid  is  sulphon- 
ated under  similar  conditions  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  ibid.  1890,  0,  129). 

Identification. — ^The  normal  potassium  salt 
is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  convertible 
into  p-ehhronaphthakne-l :  6-disulphonyl  cMor- 
ide,  prisms,  m.p.  158°,  and  1:2: 6-trichloro- 
naphthalene  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  I.e.). 

Reactions. — ^From  its  sparingly  soluble  diazo- 
compound,  the  diazo-oxide  of  2 -amino- 1- 
naphthol-5-sulphonic  acid  is  obtained  either  by 
addition,  of  sodium  carbonate  at  50°-60°  to 
remove  free  mineral  acid,  or  by  oxidation 
with  sodium  hyi>ochlorite  in  alkaline  solution 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  145906 ;  Eng.  P.  6615  of 
1902  ;  D.  R.-P.  160536 ;  Eng.  P.  4997  of  1904). 
Fusion  with  caustic  alkali  at  210°-230°  converts 
it  into  2-amino-6-naphthcl'l-sulphonic  acid.  On 
sulphonation  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  100°, 
it  vields  p-naphthylamine-l :  5  :  l-trisulphonic 
aeia, 

(ii.)  jS-Naphthylaiiilne-l :  6.dlralphoiii6  acid 
is  obtained  as  chief  product^  with  about  20  p.  o. 
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of  the  6  :  S-disolphonio  acid,  when  ^-naphtii^l- 
aimne-6-8ulphoiiio  acid  is  solphonated  with 
20  p.o.  anhydro-acid  at  a  temperatuie  below 
20^  (ArmBtrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo. 
1890,  6,  130 ;  c/.  Fording,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3495) ; 
or,  pore,  by  applying  the  bisoli^te  reaction  to 
sodium j8-naphthol-l :  G-disnlphonate  (Badische, 
D.  R..P.  117471;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900;  v. 
p.  416). 

IdenMcaiion, — ^The  normal  poiojisium  salt 
K,A+ 211,0  in  large  crystals,  the  sodium  salt 
in  lonff  needles,  and  the  ammonium  salt  (NH|)2A 
+H,0  in  triclinic  forms,  are  very  soluble ;  but 
the  acid  potasaium  salt  KHA+H^O  and  acid 
sodium  salt  NaHA+2HfO,  in  long  needles,  are 
only  sparingly  so,  and  in  dilute  solution  show 
blue  fluorescence  (Forslinff,  l.c.).  It  is  convert- 
ible into  fi'Chki'onapJuKalene-l :  Q-disulphonyl 
chloride,  pnsms,  m.p.  124*5%  and  1:2:  Q-tri- 
chloronaphihaUne  (Forsling,  l.c. ;  Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Lc). 

Beeuiion, — ^Ite  sparingly  soluble,  crystalline 
diazO'  compound,  when  warmed  with  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  yields  the  diazo- 
oxide  of  2-amino-l-naphthol-6-sulphonic  acid 
(Badische,  D.  B.-P.  148882 ;  Eng.  P.  6615  of 
1902). 

(iii)  ^-Naphthylamlne-1 : 7-disiilphoiiie  aeid, 
formed  (25  p.c.)»  together  with  the  4:7-  and 
5 :  7-di8ulphonic  acids,  when  /3-naphthylamine- 
7-8ulphonio  acid  is  sulphonated  in  the  cold  with 
20-25  p.o.  anhydro-acid,  is  separated  from  the 
product  by  converting  it  into  normal  potassium 
salt,  and  collecting  the  least  soluble  portion  by 
fractional  crystallisation  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
79243  ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1 194). 
It  is  also  obtained  when  potassium  j9-naphthol- 
1 : 7-disulphonate  is  heated  either  with  am- 
monium chloride  and  ammonia  solution  at 
180°-200'»  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7274 ;  D.  R.-P. 
77596;  Eng.  P.  1063  of  1894;  Dressel  and 
Kothe,  l,c.  1206),  or  more  easily  when  the 
bisulphite  method  is  applied  to  it  (Badische, 
D.  R..P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900 ;  v,  p. 
416). 

IdetUiiication. — ^The  normal  barium  salt, 
moderately  soluble  needles ;  the  potassium  salt 
K,A+3HsO,  large  monosymmetrio  crystals ; 
and  the  acid  potassium  salt,  sparingly  soluble 
slender  needles,  give  solutions  showing  violet- 
blue  fluorescence  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ix,), 

Reactions. — In  acetic  acid  solution  it  does 
not  couple  with  diazobenzene  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm. 
F.  7274).  From  its  easily  soluble  diazo-  com- 
pound, B-naphthcl-l :  T-disulphonic  acid  can  be 
obtained,  and,  when  warmed  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  the  diazo-oxide  of  2-amino-]  - 
naphthol-7-8ulphonic  acid  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
148882;  Eng.  P.  6615  of  1902).  Prolonged 
boiling  with  20  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid  converts 
it  into  p-naphihytamine-l-sulpJionic  acid  (Dressel 
and  Kothe,  Lc). 

(iv.)  ^-Naphtliylainine-3 :  6-disiilpbonle  aeld 
{B'naphlhi/lamine'[a-}disulphonic  acid;  amino- 
R-actd)  is  obtained  from  sodium  /?-naphthol-3: 
6-diBulphonate  either  by  heating  it  with  am- 
monia at  200''-250''  under  pressure  (Pfitzinger 
and  Duisberg,  Ber.  1889,  22,  398  ;  c/.  Landshoff, 
D.  R.-P.  27378) ;  or  more  easily  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bisulphite  method  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900  ;  v.  p.  416).  It 
is  also  formed  when  sodium  )S-naphthylamine- 
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3:6:  8-trisulphonate  is  boiled  with  zinc-dust 
and  dilute  caustic  soda  solution  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P. 
233934).  It  is  convertible  into  p-chloronaph- 
thakne-Z  :  Q-disulphonyl  chloride,  needles,  m.p. 
165%  and  2  :  S  :  ^-trichloronaphthalene  (Aim- 
strong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo.  1890,  6, 
12). 

Beactums, — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
as  end  component  in  numerous  monoaxo-  and 
disazo-djes.  Digestion  with  75  p.c.  caustio 
soda  solution  at  230°-250''  converts  it  into 
2'aminO'^-naphthol-6-sfdphonic  acid. 

(v.)  j9-NM>lithylamlne-3 : 7-diiiilphoiile  aeU 
{P-naphthylamine-[B-}iisulphonic  acid),  formed 
when  sodium  j3-naphthol-3  :  7-disulphonate  is 
heated  with  25  p.c.  ammonia  solution  under 
pressure  at  200''  (Caasella,  D.  R.-P.  46711),  is 
more  easilv  obtained  when  the  bisulphite  mel^od 
is  applied  to  it  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  117471  ; 
Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900 ;  v.  p.  416).  It  is  also 
obtained  when  ^-naphthylamin^-l :  3  :  7-tri- 
sulphonic  acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids 
(Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1199). 

Jdentification. — ^The  acid  barium  salt  forms 
very  sparingly  soluble  microscopic  crystals ; 
the  acid  potassium  salt,  sparingly  soluble  scales  ;, 
the  acid  sodium  salt  dissolves  in  12*5  parts  of 
boilinff  water,  or  in  50  parts  of  water  at  20% 
the  solutions  showing  blue  fluorescence  (Dressel 
and  Kothe,  I.e.).  It  is  convertible  into  fi-chloro- 
naphthalene  -3:7-  disulphonyl  chloride,  needles, 
m.p.  176'',  and  2:3:  ^-iruMoronaphthalene  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 6, 127). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
as  end  component  in  disazo-  dyes.  On  sulphon- 
ation  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80^-90% 
it  is  converted  into  fi-naphthylamine-l  :  3  :  7- 
trisulphonic  acid. 

(vi.)  ^-NaphthyIainiiie-4 : 7-dlrolphoiile  aeU 
{Andresen*s  acid)  is  obtained  when  j9-nitio- 
naphthalene-4 : 7-disulphonic  acid  is  reduced 
(Schultz,  Ber.  1890,  23,  77);  or  (25  p.o.)  when 
^-naphthylamine-7-sulphonic  acid  is  sulphon- 
ated with  20-25  p.c.  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold, 
and,  after  removal  of  the  1 : 7-diBulphonic  acid 
as  potassium  salt,  is  separated  as  normal  sodium 
salt  from  the  more  soluble  5 : 7-diBulphonate 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  79243 ;  Dressel  and  Kothe, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  1196  ;  v.  6:  7-disulphonic  acid). 

Identification. — The  normal  barium  and 
sodium  salts,  crystalline  crusts,  and  the  acid 
sodium  salt  NabA-fHsO,  needles,  in  dilute 
solution  show  intense  blue  fluorescence  (Dressel 
and  Kothe,  I.e.).  It  is  convertible  into  fi- 
chloronaphthalene  -  ^  :  7 -distUphonyl  chioride, 
needles,  m.p.  174^,  and  1:3:  Q-trichloronaphthal- 
ene  (Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proo. 
1891,  7,  27). 

Reactions. — Diazotised  it  furnishes  fi-naph- 
thol-4 :  T-disulphonic  acid  when  boiled  with 
water.  Digestion  with  35  p.c.  caustic  potash 
.solution  at  180^^-200''  converts  it  into  2-amtno-4- 
naphthol-7-sulphonic  acid.  When  heated  with 
aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at  150^-170°  it 
yields  diphenyl-l :  S-diaminonaphthalene-Q-wl' 
phonic  acid. 

(vii.)  ^-Naphttiylamlne-4 :  8-diN|lphoiile  add 
{C-acid)  IS  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  B- 
nitronaphthalene-4 :  8-djsulphonic  add  (Cassella, 
D.  R..P.  65997 ;  Fischer,  cf.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1898,  17,  837). 
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acid  barium  salt  BaH^A,,  minute  needles ;  the 
aeid  sodium  salt,  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water.  The  alkaline  solutions  show  deep  blue 
fluoresoence.  It  is  oonvertible  into  naphthakne- 
1 :  S-diwlphonic  acid  (Cassella»  Lc). 

Reactions, — ^It  does  not  couple  with  diazo- 
tised  bases  (Cassella»  {.c).  From  its  moderatelv 
soluble  diaxo-  oompound,  p-naphihol'4 :  S-disui- 
phonic  acid  has  been  obtained.  Fusion  with 
caustic  alkali  at  215^  converts  it  into  2-aminoA' 
naphthd'S'Sulphonic  acid.  By  digestion  with 
water  or  10  p.o.  sulphuric  acid  at  180%  it  yields 
P-naphiM'^'Sulphonic  acid. 

When  boiled  with  zinc^ust  and  dilute  caustic 
soda  solution  it  furnishes  a  mixture  of  the  ^• 
naphikylamineA-  and  S-sulphonic  acids  (Kalle, 
D.  B.-P.  233934),  but  with  sodium  amalgam  in 
the  cold  the  products  are  P-naphthylamine-S' 
sulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  265724 ;  Eng. 
P.  28172  of  1911)  and  B-napJUhfjlamine  (Fried- 
l&nder  and  Lucht»  Ber.  1893,  26,  3033).  Nitra- 
tion converts  its  acetyl  derivative  into  the  6- 
nitro'  compound  (Hochst,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  31417). 
When  heated  with  aniline  and  aniline  hydro- 
chloride at  160°-170''  it  yields  diphenyl-l :  3- 
diaminonaphthaiene-6-sulpfumic  acid.  By  sul- 
phonationwith  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80 -120% 
fi '  naphihylaminc  -4:6:8-  Irisulphonic  acid  is 
obtained. 

(viiL)  j3-Naphthylamlne-6:7-dbulphoDleacid 
is  obtained  as  chief  product,  mixed  either  with 
1 : 6-di8ulphonic  acid  when  j3-naphthylamine-6- 
sulphonic  acid,  or  with  the  1:7-  and  4:7- 
disulphonic  acids  when  i3-naphthylamine-7- 
sulphonic  acid  is  sulphonated  with  4  times  its 
weight  of  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  About  five  days  are  required  for 
the  former  and  about  two  for  the  latter  process. 
In  both  cases  the  melt,  after  dilution  with  water, 
is  neutralised  by  lime  and  converted  into 
potassium  salt. 

Separation. — (a)  From  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  mixed  normal  potassium  salts,  the 
1 :  6-diBulphonate  can  be  removed  by  crystallisa- 
tion, the  acid  potassium  salt  of  the  6 :  7-diBul- 
Shonic  acid  being  obtained  from  the  mother 
quor  by  acidifying  it  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 
6,  129). 

(6)  From  the  solution  of  the  mixed  normal 
potassium  salts,  concentrated  to  6  litres  for  each 
2  kilos,  of  the  7-sulphonic  acid  used,  the  1 :  7- 
disulphonate  separates  in  large  cr3r8tals  and  is 
removed  by  filtration.  The  fiUrate,  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  add,  furnishes  the  add  potassium 
salts  of  the  4 : 7-  and  6 : 7-di8ulphonic  acids, 
which  collected,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  pre- 
cipitated as  acid  barium  salts  by  adding  barium 
chloride  (1*1  kilos.)  in  hot  concentrated  solution 
and  the  precipitate  digested  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, are  converted  into  normal  sodium  salts 
and  the  resulting  solution  concentrated,  to 
about  2*6  litres.  Eventually  the  whole  of  the 
4 : 7-disulphonic  acid  separates  as  normal 
sodium  BsAt  and  is  collected,  while  the  filtrate 
on  acidification  yields  the  acid  sodium  salt  of 
the  6 : 7-disulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
79243  ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27, 1197  ; 
e/.  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Lc.  131). 

Identification. — ^The  acid  potassium  salt  is 
easily  soluble,  and  convertible  into  p-chhro- 
naphthalene'6 :  T -disulphonyl    chloride,    prisms, 


m.p.  lefi"* ;  and  1:3:  6'trichhronaphthaUne  (Arm- 
strong and  Wynne,  Z.c). 

Beactions. — ^By  the  bisulphite  method,  it 
furnishes  fi-naphUiol-S :  7-dis%uphonic  acid.  Di- 
gestion with  60  p.c.  caustic  sodia  solution  at  lOO** 
converts  it  into  2-amtno-6-napAMo/-7-«tilpAonic 
acid  (J-acid).  On  sulphonation  with  A  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  100°,  it  yields  P-naphthylamine' 
1:6: 1'trisulpftonic  acid.  When  dtoulphonated 
by  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold,  p-naphtk^minc' 
l-sulphonic  acid  is  the  product  (Bayer,  1).  R.-P. 
265724  ;  Eng.  P.  28172  of  1911). 

Converted  into  the  toluene-p-sulphonyl  de- 
rivative, it  gives  the  l-cA2oro-compound  on 
chlorination,  from  which  l-cAioro-2-amiito-6- 
naphthol'7-sulp?ionic  acid  can  be  prepared. 

'  (ix.)  i3-NaphthylamJne-6 : 8-dlBulphoiilo  acid 
{P-naphtkylamine-[y-}iisulphonic  acid;  amiTW- 
C^-acid)  is  formed  as  chief  product  when  p- 
naphthylamine  sulphate  is  heated  >with  three 
times  its  weight  of  20-30  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at 
110''-140*'  until  a  test  dissolves  completely  in 
water,  or  when  crude  fi-naphthylamine-8- 
sulphonic  acid  is  heated  wiih  10  p.o.  anhydro- 
acid  at  lOO"*  (Gans  &  Co.,  D.  B.-P.  36019  ;  Eng. 
P.  816  of  1884);  also  as  chief  product  when 
j3-naphthylamine-8-sulphonio  acid  is  sulphon- 
nated  with  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  below  20° 
(Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1890, 
6,  128),  or  as  minor  product  (20  p.c.)  when  the 
6-sulphonio  acid  is  sulphonated  with  20  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  below  20°  (Armstrong  and  Wynne, 
ibid.  130). 

Preparation, — ^The  pure  acid  is  obtained  from 
sodium  ^-naphthol-6 :  8-diBulphonate  either  by 
heating  )t  with  ammonia  at  2(M)°  under  pressure 
(c/.  Landshoff,  D.  B.-P.  27378) ;  or  more  easil^jr 
when  the  bisulphite  method  is  applied  to  it 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of 
1900  ;  Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  70, 368 ; 
V.  p.  416). 

Identification. — ^The  add  and  salts  are  easilv 
soluble.  It  is  convertible  into  p-chloronaphihaU 
ene-Q  :  S-disulphonyl  chloride,  needles,  m.p.  170% 
and  1:3:  T-trichldronaphthakne  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Chem.  Soc,  Proc.  1890,  6,  13). 

Beactions. — ^It  does  noi  couple  with  diazo- 
tised  bases  (c/.  Witt,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3487). 
Digestion  with  75  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at 
230°-260°  converts  it  into  2'aminO'S-naphthol- 
Q'Sulphonic  acid,  but  at  270°-280°  into  hydroxy- 
toluic  acid  (Hochst*  D.  R.-P.  81281).  On  sul- 
phonation  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  80°-90°, 
it  yields  p-naphthmsulphamino-Q  :  S-disulphonie 
acid  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1984,  27,  2163), 
but  at  120°-130°,  p-naphthylamine-S  :  Q  :  S- 
trisulphonic  acid. 

)3-NAPHTHTLAHINETBISULFHOinO  Acn>8. 

(i.)  p  -  Naphthylamine  -1:3:7-  trlsulphonlo 
aeid  is  formed  when  B-naphthylamine-3 : 7- 
disulphonic  acid  is  sulpnonated  with  40  p.o. 
anhydro-acid  at  80°-90°  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F. 
7036  ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1199) ; 
also  when  )3-naphthol-l :  3  :  7 -trisulphonic  acid 
is  heated  with  25  p.c.  ammonia  solution  under 
pressure  at  190°  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7003  ; 
Eng.  P.  17141  of  1893 ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  I.e.). 
The  euiid  barium  salt  and  acid  sodium  salt 
Na,HA+4H,0  in  scales,  are  easily  soluble,  and 
in  solution  show  violet-blue  fiuorescen^gi  v  LC 
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^-NAPHTHYLAMINE. 


B^-odionam — When  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
acid  it  yieldB  B-naphthylamine-Z  :  T -disulpkonic 
acid.  On  sulphonation  with  40  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  130°  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  the 
3:6:7-  and  3:6:  T-trisuiphonie  acids  with  the 
1:3:6:  l-tetrarndphonic  acid, 

(ii.)  fi -  NaphthyUunine- 1:5:7-  tiiralphoiiie 
aeM  is  formed  when  j9-naphthylamine-5-8ul- 
phonic,  or  ! :  5-diBulphonic,  or  6 :  7-di8ulphonic 
acid  ifl  sulphonated  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at 
100''  (Bayer,  D.  R..P.  80878 ;  En^.  P.  20680  of 
1893).  The  barium^  acid  potasstun^  and  acid 
sodium  Balte  dissolve  easily,  giving  solutions 
which  show  blue  fluorescence. 

Reactions. — ^It  does  not  couple  with  diazo- 
bdnzene  chloride  (Bayer,  Ix.),  From  its  easily 
soluble  tftazo-compound,  the  diazo-oxide  of  2- 
amino-l-naphthol-6 : 7-(ti8ulphonio  acid  is  ob- 
tained when  the  solution  is  rendered  alkaline 
by  sodium  carbonate  (Hochst,  D.  P.  Anro.  F. 
16863;  Eng.  P.  23003  of  1902).  Digestion  with 
66  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  160''-220*'  con- 
verts it  into  2'amino-6'naphthol-l :  l-disulphonic 
acid.  By  partial  hydrolysis  with  boiling  dilute 
mineral  acids  it  yields  p-naphihylafnine'6 :  7- 
distdphonic  acid.  When  heated  with  30  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  140^-160°  it  undergoes  change 
inio  the  isomeric  p-naphthylamine  -3:5:7- 
tristdphonic  acid. 

(iii.)  j9-Naphthylamlne-3:5:7-trisiilphonle 
aeld  is  formed,  together  with  the  3:6:  7-tri- 
sulphonic  and  the  1:3:6: 7-tetrasulphonic 
acids,  when  ^-naphthylamine-3  :  7-diBulphonic 
acid  IB  heated  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  130''. 
By  boiling  the  product  with  water,  the  tetra- 
sulphonic  acid  is  hydrolysed  to  the  3:6:7- 
trisulphonic  acid,  wmch  is  then  converted  into 
sodium  salt,  and,  after  acidification,  sejMuuted 
as  the  sparingly  soluble  acid  sodium  salt,  f^m 
the  concentrated  mother  liquor,  the  eamly 
soluble  acid  sodium  salt  of  the  3:5:  7-iBomeride 
can  be  separated  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  81762 ;  Eng. 
P.  17141a  of  1893 ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber. 
1894,  27,  1202).  It  is  the  sole  product  of  the 
change  which  occurs  when  j3-naphthylamine- 
1:5:  7-trisulphonic  ,acid  is  heated  with  30  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  140*^-160°  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
90849). 

IdeTUificaiion.— The  sodium  salt  (-hSJH.O) 
from  dilute  alcohol,  the  acid  sodium  salt  Na,HA, 
and  the  acid  barium  salt  are  veiy  soluble,  and 
in  solution  show  intense  green  fluorescence.  It 
is  convertible  into  naphihakne'l :  3  :  T-trisul- 
phonic  acid  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  ibid.  1203). 

Reactions. — From  its  very  soluble  diazo- 
compound,  B-naphthol-S :  5  : 1-trisulphonic  acid 
has  been  obtained  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  I.e.). 
Digestion  with  30  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at 
190**  converts  it  iAto  2-amino-5'nap?Uhol-Z :  7- 
disulphonic  acid. 

(iv. )  ^  -  NaphthylamJne  -3:6:7-  trbulphonlo 
aeld  is  formed  when  i8-naphthylamine-3  :  7-disul- 
phonic  acid  is  heated  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid 
at  130°,  being  separated  by  means  of  its  sparingly 
soluble  acid  sodium  salt  from  the  3:5:7- 
trisulphonic  acid  also  produced  {q.v.) ;  or  when 
^-naphthylamine-l :  3  :  6  :  7-tetra8ulphonio  acid 
is  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  81762;  Eng.  P.  17141a  of  1893);  or 
when  ^-naphthol-S  :  6  :  7  trisulphonio  acid  is 
heated  with  25  p.c.  ammonia  solution  (3  pts.) 
and  ammonium  chloride  (0'5  pt.)  during  8  hours 


at  30-40  atmos.  pressure  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F. 
7019 ;  Ei^.  P.  17141  of  1893). 

Ideniification. — ^The  sodium  salt  is  easily,  the 
barium  salt  and  acid  sodium  salt  Na|HA+3HsO 
in  long  silky  needles  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  the  solutions  showing  intense  blue 
fluorescence.  It  is  convertible  into  naphthalene- 
2:3: 6'trisulphonic  acid  (Dressel  and  Kothe, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  1202). 

Reactions. — ^From  its  sparingly  soluble  diato- 
compound  p-naphthol-^  :  6  :  l-trtsulphonic  acid 
has  been  obtained.  Digestion  with  55  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution  at  180^-240°  converts  it 
into  2-amtno-7-napAlAo/-3 :  ^-disulphenic  acid. 
On  sulphonation  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at 
100°-130°,  it  yields  p-naphthj^mine-l :  3  :  6  :  7- 
tetrasulphonic  add. 

(v.)  ^-Naphthylaiiiliie-3:6:8-trisalphoiiie 
aeld  is  obtained  when  ^•naphthol-3  :  6  :  8- 
trisulphonic  acid  is  heated  with  ammonia  at 
200°-250°  (Landshoff,  D.  R.-P.  27378;  c/. 
Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2154);  or 
when  j3-naphthylamine-6  :  8  -disulphonic  acid 
is  heated  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  120°- 
130°  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  I.e.) ;  or  when  sodium 
a  -  nitronapbthalene  -3:6:8-  trisulphonate  is 
heated  with  ammonia  solution  pnder  preesure 
at  150°-170°,  nitrogen  being  eliminated  (Kalle, 
D.  R.-P.  176621). 

Identification. — ^The  acid  potassium  salt 
K,HA+liH,0  forms  needles,  soluble  in  40  parts 
of  water  at  20° ;  the  arid  sodium  salt,  easily 
soluble  needles;  the  solutions  show  intense  sky- 
blue  fluorescence.  It  is  convertible  into  najSi- 
thalene-l :  3  :  6-trisulphonic  acid  (Dressel  and 
Kothe,  Lc. ). 

Reactions. — ^Digestion  with  80  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  220°-260°  converts  it  into  2- 
amino-S-naphthol-^  :  Q-disuiphonic  acid.  By  de- 
sulphonation  with  zinc-dust  and  boiling  dUute 
caustic  soda  solution,  it  yields  fi-naphthflamine' 
3 : 6-disulphonic  acid. 

(vi.)  )8-Naphthylamine-4 :  6 :  8-trisutphoiiie 
aeld  is  obtained  when  sodium  ^-naphthylamine- 
4  :  8-disulphonate  is  heaied  with  40  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  at  80°-90°,  and  finally  at  120°. 

Reaction. — ^When  heated  with  60  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution  at  170°- 180°,  it  is  converted 
into  2'amiru>A'naphthol-Q :  S-disulphonic  acid 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  8154 ;  D.  R.-P.  89242). 

jS-NAPHTHYLAMlinBTSmASULFHONIO  AciD. 

/3-Naphthylamine-l  :  3  :  6  :  7-tetrasiilphoiiie 
aeld  occurs  in  the  product  formed  when  fi- 
naphthylamine-3 : 7-<U8ulphonic  acid  is  heated 
with  46  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  130°  {v.  3:5:7- 
trisulphonic  acid).  It  is  obtained  when  )3-naph- 
thylamine-3  :  6  :  7-tri8ulphonic  acid  is  heated 
with  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at  100°-130°  (Dressel 
and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27, 1203),  or  when  sodium 
j8-naphthol-l :  3  :  6  :  7-tetra8ulphonate  is  heated 
with  25  p.c.  ammonia  solution  at  180°  under 
pressure  (Baver,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7003 ;  Eng.  P. 
17141  of  1893  ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  l.c.). 

Saks.— The  barium  salt  Ba^A+OHsO,  in 
sparingly  soluble,  microscopic  crystals,  and  the 
easily  soluble  sodium  salt  show,  in  dilute  solu- 
tion, violet- blue  fluorescence.  Acid  salts  have 
not  been  obtained,  and  acid  solutions  when 
boiled  undergo  partial  hydrolysis,  ^ving  rise  to 
p-naphthylamine-3  :  6  :  T4risuiphon%e  ocM.  lc 
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CHLOBO-^-NAFHTHYIiAimnS. 

1  -  Chloro  -  fi  -  naphthylamJne  obtained  by 
ohlorinating  acetyl-jS-nftphthylamiiie  in  acetic 
acid  solution,  and  hydroiysing  the  product  with 
hot  hydrochloric  add,  forms  needles,  m.p.  69°, 
and  is  convertible  into  1 :  2-d%chloronaphUuiUne. 
The  hydrochloride  6>Ha+H,0  forms  needles: 
the  acetyl  deriyatiTe,  needles,  m.p.  147**  (Cleve, 
Ber.  1887,  20,  1989). 

1-Chloro-^-naphthylamlnesulphonio 
acids. — ^When Bulphonated  with  2  p.o.  anhydro- 
acid  at•70^  100%  and  160%  l-chloro-^-naph- 
thylamine  yields  as  chief  product  respectively 
the  6-,  6-,  and  7-sulphonic  adds  (Armstrong  and 
Wynne,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1889,  6,  36,  48). 
These  acids  when  diazotised  and  heated  in 
solution  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  at 
60°-60°,  are  converted  into  the  dtazo-oxidea  of 
the  corresponding  2-amino-a-naphtholBulphom'c 
acids  (Badisohe,  D.  R.-P.  146906,  148882; 
Eng.  P.  6616  of  1902). 

NlTBO-)3-NAPHTHYLAMnnB8. 

(L)  l-NHro-^-naphthylamlne  is  obtained  when 
nitric  acid  of  8p.gr.  1'4  (7  pts.)  is  added  to 
aoetyl-^-naphthylunine  (9  pts.)  suspended  in 
acetic  acid  (12  pts.)  in  the  coid«  the  crude  pro- 
duct extracted  by  three  times  its  weight  of 
benzene  (the  residue  consisting  of  acetyl-8-nitro- 
B-naphthylamine)  and  the  crystalline  separation 
from  the  filtrate  de-acetylated  by  heating  it 
with  alcoholic  caustic  potash  (Heilpem  and 
Spielfogel,  ef.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1898,  17,  836). 
It  forms  orange-yellow  needles,  m.p.  126.' -127% 
and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  only 
moderatdy  in  hot  water  (Jacobson,  Ber.  1881, 
14,  1792 ;  Liebermann  and  Jacobson,  Annalen, 
1882,  211,  64).  The  acetyl  derivative,  m.p. 
123*5%  is  converted  into  l-nilro-p-naphthol  when 
boiled  with  aqueous  caustic  soda  (Jacobson, 
ibid.  806). 

(u.)  5-Nttro-)3-iiaphtl!ylamine  is  formed  as 
chief  product,  together  with  the  8-isomeride, 
when  ^-naphthylawne  nitrate  (1  pt.)  is  stined 
into  monohydrate  (4  pts.)  at  0%  20  p.c.  anhydro- 
acid  (2  pts.)  being  added  gradually  during  the 
operation,  and  separates  in  the  cold  as  sulphate 
^en  the  nitration  product  is  diluted  with  water 
(50  pts.),  the  more  soluble  sulphate  of  the 
8-isomeride  being  retained  in  the  mother 
liquor  (Hirwh,  D.  R.-P.  57491 ;  Eng.  P.  9768  of 
1890 ;  Friedlander  and  Szymanski,  Ber.  1892, 
25,  2076).  It  fonns  red  needles,  m.p.  143*5*' ; 
its  acetyl  derivative  yellow  needles,  m.p.  185*5**. 

Iteactions, — From  its  diaso-  compound  6- 
nitro-fi-naphihol  has  been  obtained.  By  reduc- 
tion with  iron  and  acetic  add  it  yields  1 : 6- 
diaminonaphihalene  (Friedl&nder  and  Szyman- 
ski, l.c,) ;  out  when  boiled  with  sodium  sulphite 
or  bisulphite  solution  it  is  converted  into  a 
1 :  d-diaminofuiphihalenemdphonic  acid  (Read, 
HoUiday  &  Sons,  Eng.  P.  26020  of  1896). 

(iii.)  8-Nttio-^-iiaphtti^amliie  (v.  5-nitro-)3- 
naphthylamine)  forms  red  needles,  m.p.  lOS'o**, 
and  its  acetyl  derivative,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
195*5%  From  its  diazo-  compound  8-f»»^fo-p- 
naphthol  can  be  obtained,  and  it  mves  1  : 7- 
diaminonaphthalene  on  reduction  (Friedlander 
and  Szymanski,  Ber.  1892,  25,  2081). 

(iv.)  6-Nttro-)3.iiaphthyIainiiie-8-siilphonfe 
■eld,  obtained  by  nitrating  /3-naphtfaylaxmne-8- 


sulphonic  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid 
(Immerheiser,  D.  R.-P.  57023),  gives  a  barium 
salt  BaA2-i-4^HsO,  and  ammonium  salt  NH^A, 
in  red  crystals  (Jacchia,  Annalen,  1902,  323, 
119),  and  yields  2 1  Q-diaminonaphthalene  on 
reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  (Friedlander 
and  Lucht»  Ber.  1893,  26,  3033). 

The  4 :  8-di8ulphonic  acid  is  obtained  by 
nitrating  aoetyl-j3-naphthylamine-4 : 8-disulph- 
onic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  solution  and  hydroiy- 
sing the  product  (Hochst,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  31417). 


V.  DiAMiNo-  Derivatives. 

Introductory, — ^The  existence  of  ten  diamino- 
naphthalenes  is  to  be  expected  on  theoretical 
grounds,  and  ten  have  been  identified.  The 
methods  employed  in  their  production  involve 
usuidly  either  replacement  of  OH  by  NH,  in 
aminonaphthols  or  dihydroxynaphthalenes,  or 
reduction  of  dinitronaphthalenes  or  nitro- 
naphthylamines  or  of  azo-  dyes. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  1:2-  or  1:4- 
diaminonaphthaJene,  reduction  of  the  o-  or  p- 
azo-dyes  of  the  naphthalene  series  by  stannous 
chloride  can  be  employed ;  and  for  that  of  the 
1 : 3-derivative  use  is  made  of  the  naphthyl- 
amine-  or  naphthol-3-suIphonic  acids,  as  these 
exchange  the  SO.H  group  in  the  meta-  position 
for  an  NH,  radicle  when  heated  with  ammonia. 
These  homonudeal  compounds  respectively 
resemble  in  properties,  the  oHho-,  para-  and 
meta-  diamines  of  the  benzene  series. 

Of  the  heteronudeal  compounds,  the  1 : 5- 
and  1 :  8-diamines  are  the  most  important.  The 
1 :  5-  derivative  has  been  used  for  the  production 
of  disazo-  dyes,  but  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
1  :  8-  derivative  is  due  less  to  its  property  of 
coupling  with  diazotised  bases  than  to  the 
readiness  with  which — ^like  the  1 :  2-  and  2  :  3- 
diamines — it  forms  a  third  six-membered  ring. 
Some  of  these  peri-  condensation  products  are 
coloured,  others  colourless,  and,  according  to 
Sachs,  colour  or  its  absence  is  associated  with 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  unsaturated  Unking 
in  the  new  ring  (Annalen,  1909,  366,  63): 


C(CH,), 
HN    NH 


CCH, 


00   CO 


Ck>k>urle8B. 


Green. 


Bed. 


The  diaminonaphthalenes  crystallise  well, 
but,  as  a  rule,  are  less  stable,  and  therefore  less 
suitable  for  the  production  of  dyestuffs,>  than  the 
respective  diaminonaphthalenesulphonic  adds. 
With  nitrous  acid,  the  1  :  2-,  2 : 3-,  and  1 :  8- 
diamines  furnish  azimino-  compounds,  but  the 
1 : 4-  diamine  is  oxidised  to  [a-]naphthaquinone  ; 
the  heteronudeal  diamines,  with  the  exception 
of  the  1 :  8-  isomeride,  give  tetrazo-  derivatives 
of  which  that  from  the  1 :  5-  diamine  furnishes 
substantive  disazo-  dyes  for  cotton  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  39954). 

^  l-Arybulphonyl  derivaUvss  of  1 : 4-diamino- 
naphthalene  have  a  high  degree  of  stability  and  can 
be  used  In  the  ponoductlon  of  orMo-aso-dyes  (Morgan 
and  Grist,  Cliem.  8^.  Trans.  1921,  U9«60a;  .Mpriaa 
and  Impolal  Tn»t.  Brit.  P.  16085»).^^'^-'^-'gT^^^ 
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DIAMINOKAPHTHALENES. 


NH, 


AA 


DlAMINOKAFHTHAUENBS. 

(i.)  1 :  2Dlamiiionaphthalene  ia  ob- 


1^  tained  by  reducing  azo-  compounds 
,  ,  j  *  derived  from  ^-naphthylamine  by 
V  V  coupling  with  diazotised  bases  (Griess/ 

Ber.  1882, 15,  2193  ;  Lawson,  Ber.  1885, 18,  800, 
2423;    Sachs,   ibid,   3128;    Witt,    Ber.    1886, 

19,  2795;  1888,  21,  3482);  or  [d-]naphtfaa. 
quinonedioxime  (Koreff,  Ber.  1886,  19,  179) ;  or 
2-nitro-a-naphthylamine  (Ldlmann  and  Bremy, 
ibid.  803) ;  or  1-nitro-^-naphthylamine  (Lawson, 
Lc, ;  Lellmann  and  Kemy,  l.c.)  with  stannous 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  It  can 
also  be  obtained  from  1 :  2-diaminonaphthalene- 
4-8ulpbonic  acid  (Friedlander  and  Kielbaslnski, 
Ber.  1896,  29,  1978)  or  3-  or  5-8ulphomc  acid 
(Gattermann  and  Schulze,  Ber.  1897,  30,  53,  55) 
by  interaction  with  sodium  amalgam. 

Preparation, — On  the  laboratory  scale,  10 
^ms  of  benzeneazo-i?-naphthylamine,  dissolved 
in  300  grams  of  boiling  acetic  acid  (1 : 5),  are 
reduced  by  adding  zinc-dust  in  small  quantities 
until  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  to  bright 
vellow.  The  sulphate,  obtained  by  filtering  the 
boiling  solution  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  then 
boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  until 
dissolved  (Bamberger  and  SohiefFelin,  Ber.  1889, 
22,  1376). 

Identification. — ^It  separates  from  hot  water 
in  silvery  rhombic  scales,  m.p.  95°~96°,  and  is 
oxidised  rapidly,  becoming  brown  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  The'hydrochloride  B  '2HC1  forms  short 
prisms  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  with  ferric 
chloride  gives  an  olive-green  colouration,  chang- 
ing to  brown  and  yellow ;  the  sulphate  B^'HJ&O^, 
scales;  the  diaceiyl  compound,  needles,  m.p. 
234°  (Lawson,  lc).  With  benzil,  |j3-]naphtha- 
quinone,  phenanthraquinone  (Lawson,  l.c. ;  Witt, 
lc),  or  glyoxal  (Hinsberg,  Ber.  1890,  23,  1394), 
it  yields  quinoxalines,  and  with  nitrous  acid  a 
mixture  of  the  two  azimiru}-  compounds  (Morgan 
and  Goddon,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97,  1718). 

The  X-aceiyl  derivative  has  been  obtained, 
not  by  acetyfation  but  mixed  with  the  1  : 4- 
compound  {q.v,),  by  nitration  of  acetyl-a- 
naphthylamine  and  reduction  of  the  product 
(Dahl,  D.  P.  Anm.  D.  6603). 

2-Phenylamin  o-a-n  aphthylamine, 
broad  needles  or  scales,  m.p.  138^-140°,  form- 
ing very  sparingly  soluble  salts  (Witt,  Ber.  1887, 

20,  573,  1184  ;  Zincke  and  Lawson,  ibid,  1170); 
and  the  2-^-tolyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p. 
146°-147°  (Fischer,  Ber.  1892,  25,  2846),  have 
been  obtained  by  reduction  of  azo-  derivatives 
of  phenyl-  and  ^-tolyl-j8-naphthylamine. 

(ii. )  1 : 3-Dlamiiioiiat)hthalene  is  formed  when 
1 :  3-dinitronaphthalene  is  reduced  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (Urban,  Ber.  1887,  20,'  973). 
It  is  also  produced  when  sodium  a-naphthyl- 
amine-  or  a-naphthol-3-sulphonate  is  heated 
with  -ammonium  chloride  and  22  pTc.  ammonia 
under  pressure  at  160°-180**  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P. 
89061 ;  Eng.  P.  9103  of  1895) ;  or  when  1-amino- 
3-naphthol  (Friedlander,  Ber.  1895,  28,  1953),  or 
1  : 3-dihydroxynaphthalene  (Friedlander  and 
Rudt,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1612),  is  heated  with  con- 
centrated aqueous  ammonia  under  pressure  at 
.150^ 

Identification, — ^It  crystaUises  from  water  in 
scales,  m.p.  96"" ;  its  hydrochloride  B-2Ha  and 
aulphtUe   in   easily   soluble   needles,   which   in 


solution  give  a  dark  brown  colouration  with 
ferric  chloride;  the  diacttyl  compound  in 
sparingly  soluble  needles,  m.p.  263°  (Friedlander, 
{.c. ).  mth  diazotised  bases  it  gives  chrysoidines, 
and  with  nitrous  acid  a  deep  yellow  colouration 
(Urban,  .{.c). 

Diphenyl-1 : 3-diaminonaphthalene  is 
obtained  when  a-naphthylamine-3-sulphonic 
acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  75296 ;  Eng.  P.  8898  of 
1893),  phenyl-a-naphthylamine-3-sulphonic  acid 
(Bayer,  D.  R..P.  78854 ;  Eng.  P.  19623  of  1893), 
or  a-naphthol-3-sulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
77866 ;  Eng.  P.  16780  of  1893)  is  heated  with 
aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at  150^-170°. 
It  is  insoluble  in,  and  its  hydrochloride  is  decom- 
posed by  water.  The  corresponding  ditolyl, 
dixylyl,  and  phenyltolyl  derivatives  have 
also  been  prepared. 

(iii.)  1 : 4-Dlaininoiiaphthalene  is  formed  by 
reducing  azo-  derivatives  of  a-naphthylamine 
with  tin  or  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Joum.  1865,  18,  173 ; 
Griess,  Ber.  1882,  15,  2192 ;  Friedlander,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  590)  or  with  sodium  hypo(hydro)8ul- 
phite  (Grandmougin,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3561);  or 
by  reducing  4-nitro-a'naphthylamine  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (liebermann  and  Dittler, 
Annalen,  1876,  183,  238).  It  is  also  formed 
by  hydrolysing  1 :  4-diaminonaphthalene-6-sul- 
phonio  acid  (Caasella,  D.  R.-P.  74177 ;  Eng.  P. 
15444  of  1893). 

Preparation. — On  the  laboratory  scale,  ben- 
zeneaco-a-naphthylamine  is  boiled  with  zinc-dust 
and  water,  the  colourless  solution  filtered  into 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ciystalline  sulphate 
warmed  with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  for 
about  5  minutes  (Bamberger  and  Schiefifelin, 
Ber.  1889,  22,  1381). 

Identification, — It  crystallises  from  water  in 
needles  or  small  prisms,  m.p.  120°,  which  when 
moist  rapidly  become  coloured  green  and  de- 
compose. The  hydrochloride  B-2HC1  forms 
readily  soluble  scales,  and  in  neutral  solution 
with  ferric  chloride  gives  a  green  colouration, 
changing  to  a  brown  precipitate  of  impure 
[a-]naphthaquinone  (Griess,  {.c.) ;  the  sulphate 
B'H^SOf,  sparingly  soluble  needles ;  the  diaceiyl 
derivative,  needles,  m.p.  305°  (Eleemann,  Ber. 
1886, 19,  334 ;  Bamberger  and  Schieffelin,  {.c). 

Reactions, — ^By  nitrous  add  (Grandmougin 
and  Michel,  Ber.  1892,  25,  977)  or  by  dilute 
chromic  acid  solution,  or  ferric  chloride,  it  is 
oxidised  to  [a-'\naphihaquinone.  Reduction  in 
boiling  amyl  ailcohol  solution  with  sodium  con- 
verts it  into  9X,'t€trahydrO'\  :  ^-diamimmaph' 
thalene. 

Monoacetyl-1 :4-diaminonaphthalene 
is  .obtained,  mixed  with  the  1 : 2-  derivative, 
when  acetyl-a-naphthylamine  is  stirred  with 
4  times  its  weight  of  40  p.c.  nitric  acid  at  0° 
during  about  18  hours  and  the  product  reduced 
by  iron.  To  separate  the  isomerides,  the  mixture 
(1  mol.)  is  either  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  moL)  at  80°  when  the  hydrochloride  of 
the  1 : 4-  derivative  passes  completely  into 
solution  and  can  afterwards  be  salted  out,  or 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (}  mol.)  when 
the  sulphate  being  omy  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
cold  can  be  freed  from  the  1 : 2-  derivative 
which  remains  in  solution  (Dahl,  D.  P.  Anm.  D. 
6503).  Unlike  the  diamine,  which  is  not  diazo- 
tisable,   this    compoig^ti^iS^y^l^9^4<^V$he 
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pfodaotioii  of  diaazo-  dyes,  as  the  free  amino- 
group  can  be  diazotised  and  ooupled  before  the 
aoetylamino-  group  is  de-acetyUted. 

tiiuymm. -Dime thy  1-1  :  4-diaminonaph- 
thalene,  an  oil  (Friedlander  and  Wehnans,  J5er. 
1888»  21,  3124) ;  and  the  ethyl-,  m.p.  152'' 
(Kock,  Annalen,  1888,  243,  312;  Bamberger 
an40oldschmidt,Ber.  1891,24,2471);  phenyl-, 
m.p.  148""  (Waoker,  Annalen,  1888,  243,  302; 
Fischer,  Annalen,  1895, 286, 183) ;  and  a-naph- 
thyl-di amino-  derivatives  (Wacker,  l,c,)  hiave 
been  described.  The  toluene-^-sulphonyl 
derivative  forms  tablets,  m.p.  185^-186°  (Morgan 
and  Grist,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1921,  119,  605). 

(iv.)  1 :  5-DiaiiilnoiiaphthaleDe  ([a-l<<tamtno- 
naphthalene ;  semi-naphtTudidam)  is  obtained 
from  1  :  5-dinitronaphthalene  by  reduction  with 
ammonium  sulphide  (Zinin,  Annalen,  1844,  52, 
361),  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add  (Hollemann, 
Zeitsoh.  Chem.  1865,  [ii.]  1,  556;  Ladenburg, 
Ber.  1878,  11,  1651 ;  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888, 
247,  360),  with  stannous  chloride  and  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid  (Meyer  and  Miiller,  Ber.  1897, 
30,  773),  or  with  phosphorus  iodide  and  water 
(Aguiar,  Ber.  1870,  3,  32 ;  1874,  7,  306).  It  is 
also  formed  when  1 :  5-dihydroxynaphthalene  is 
heated  either  with  ammonia  under  pressure  at 
260^-300°  (Ewer  and  Pick,  D.  R..P.  45549),  or 
with  ammonium  bisulphite  solution  and  am- 
monia at  125**  (Badisohe,  D.  R.-P.  117471; 
Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900) ;  or  when  1 :  5-diamino- 
naphthalene-2-sulphonic  acid  is  heated  with 
dilute  mineral  acid  (Friedl&nder  and  Kielbasin- 
ski,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1983) ;  or  when  a-naphthyl- 
amine  is  heated  with  naphthalene  and  sodamide 
at  230^  (Sachs,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3021). 

IderUificaiion. — It  crystallises  in  needles, 
m.p.   189*5^,  sublimes  without  decomposition, 

and  with  ferric  chloride  gives  an  intense  bluish-     

violet  colouration.  The  hjfdroMofide  B'2HC!l/^ither 
and  the  aylphaie  B'HfS04  ^oi™  moderately 
soluble  needles;  the  dxacetyl  compound,  m.p. 
360^  unlike  the  diamine,  causes  serious  irritation 
of  the  skin  (Kunckell  and  Schneider,  Chem.  Zeit. 
1912, 36, 1021, 1226 ;  c/.  Chem.  Fab.  R.  Scheuble 
&  Co.  ibid.  1226).  It  is  convertible  into  1  :  5- 
dichloronaphihalene  (Erdmann,  {.c). 

Beactioru. — ^With  nitrous  acid  it  yields  a 
teirazo-  compound,  and,  by  coupling  with 
diazotised  bases,  azo-  or  dimzo-  dyes.  Reduced 
in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution  with  sodium,  it 

Sives  a  mixture  of  ac.-  and  ar.-  teirahydro-l :  5- 
iaminonaphihalene.  By  the  bisulphite  reaction, 
l-amino'd-naphthd  is  the  product.  On  sul- 
phonation,  its  sulphate  yields  1 : 6-diafMnO' 
najMuilene^2'StUphanic  acid, 

(y.)  1 : 6-Dlaininoiiaphtlialene,  prepared  by 
heating  1 : 6-dihydrozynaphthalene  with  am- 
monia under  pressure  at  150°-300°  (Ewer  and 
Pick,  B.  R..P.  45788),  or  ^naphthylamine  with 
sodamide  and  naphthalene  at  230''  (Sachs,  Ber. 
1906, 39, 3022),  can  be  obtained  pure  by  redudnff 
either  5-nitro^-naphthylamine  with  iron  ana 
acetic  acid  (Fried&nder  and  Szymanski,  Ber. 
1892,25,2080;c/.HiTSch,D.R..P.57491;  Dawson 
and  Hirsch,  Eng.  P.  9768  of  1890),  or  1 : 6- 
dinitronaphthalene  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (Kehrmann  and  Matis,  Ber.  1898, 31,  2419). 
Identificaiion. — It  crystallises  from  water  in 
short  needles,  m.p.  77*6°,  darkens  on  exposure 
to  air,  shows  blue  fluorescence  in  solution,  and 
gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  dark  brownish- violet 


colouration.  The  hydrochhride,  needles,  is 
easily,  but  the  sulphate  B*H,804,  needles,  only 
spanngly  soluble  in  water ;  the  dutcetyl  deriva- 
tive, needles,  m.p.  257^^,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
alcohol.  The  tetrcaO'  compound  is  convertible 
into  1 :  ^-dicMoronaphihalene  (Friedl&nder  and 
Szymanski,  i.e.). 

(vi.)  1 : 7-Dlunlnoiiaphtlialene  is  prepared  b^ 
reducing  8-nitro-/?-naphthylamine  in  alcohoho 
solution  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Fried- 
l&nder and  Szymanski,  Ber.  1892,  25,  2082),  or 
by  heating  1 ;  7-dihydroxy-j9-naphthoic  acid 
with  ammonia  under  pressure  at  200°-210'' 
(Friedlander  and  Zinberg,  Ber.  1896,  29,  40). 

Ideniificaiion, — ^It  crystallises  from  water  in 
needles,  m.p.  117*5%  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a 
violet  colouration,  and  forms  a  diaceiyl  deriva- 
tive, rhombohedra,  m.p.  213%  The  tetrazo- 
compound  is  convertible  into  1 :  T-dichloronaph' 
thcdent  (Friedl&nder  and  Szymanski,  Ix,). 

(vii)  1 :  8-DlaininoiiaphthaleDe  (|j3-]c^uimtno- 
naphthalene)  can  be  obtained  by  reducing  1 :  8- 
dinitronaphthalene  either  with  phosphorus  iodide 
and  water  (Aguiar,  Ber.  1874, 7, 306 ;  Meyer  and 
Miiller,  Ber.  1897,  30,  775),  or  with  tin  and 
hydrochlorio  add  (Ladenburg,  Ber.  1878,  11, 
1651 ;  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247,  363).  It 
is  also  formed  when  1 :  8-dihydroxynaphthalene 
is  heated  with  ammonia  under  pressure  at  250^- 
300''  (Erdmann,  I.e.). 

IdentificaHon, — ^It  ofystallises  from  aqueous 
alcohol  in  needles,  m.p.  67%  and  in  aqueous 
solution  gives  with  zerrio  chloride  a  dark 
chestnut-brown  oolouration.  The  hydrochloride 
B-2HC1  forms  very  soluble  scales,  m.p.  280'' 
(Ekstrand,  Ber.  1887,  20,  1353) ;  the  eulphaU 
B*H,SO|,  sparingly  soluble  needles;  the 
dibenzoyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  311 ''-312*' 
(Sachs,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3027) ;  and  the  oxalaie, 
either  needles,  m.p.  271''  (Meyer  and  Miiller^ 
Z.C.),  or  BA4-2H,0,  deoomp.  270" ;  BjA,  m.p. 
205"  (Sachs,  Annalen,  1909,  365,  101). 

ReaetioM. — ^Many  condensation  products  can 
be  obtained  from  this  diamine.  For  example, 
with  acetic  anhydride  it  forms  a  green  anhifiro* 
compound,  m.p.  210"  (Sachs,*  Ber.  1906,  39, 
3027);  with  ethyl  oxalate,  a  red  crystalline 
perimidine'  derivative  (Affuiar,  l.c. ;  Meyer  and 
Muller,  Ix. ;  Sachs,  Annalen,  1909,  365,  69, 96) ; 
with  phthalic  anhydride  a  yellow  perimidylben- 
zoic  acid  or  red  phthaloperinone,  needles,  m.p. 
227"-228"  (Sachs,  ibid.  117;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
202354 ;  Eng.  P.  7575  of  1908) ;  with  acetone  a 
colourless  dimeihyldihydroperimidine  {cf.  Sachs, 
ibid.  151 ;  Badische,  D.  R.-P.  122475);  with  phos- 
gene or  alkyl  carbonates,  colourless  pertmid' 
ones  (Sachs,  ibid.  135). 

With  nitrous  add,  it  yields  a  red  azimino- 
derivative,  and  aso-dyes  by  coupling  it  with 
diazotised  "bases.  lU  aoid  sulphate,  when 
baked  in  a  vacuum,  is  converted  into  1 : 8- 
diaminonaphihaleneA-stilphonic  acid.,  j^oiled 
with  sodium  bisulphite  solution  and  afterwards 
with  alkali,  it  gives  l-amino-S-naphthol ;  but 
when  heated  with  17  p.o.  hydrochloric  acid  at 
180"  the  product  is  1 :  S-dihydroxynaphlhalene. 

(viii.)  2 : 3-Dlaininonaphthalene  is  obtained 
by  heating  2  :  3-dihydroxynaphthalene  dther 
with  30  p.c.  ammonia  solution  under  pressure  at 
250"  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  73076 ;  FriedlAnder  and 
Zahrzewski,  Ber.  1894,  27,  764),  or  with  30  p.c. 
ammonium  sulphite  solution  and  20  p.c.  ammonia 
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at  SO^,  the  product  afterwards  being  acidified 
(BadiBche,D. R.-P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387 of  1900). 

Ideniificaium. — ^It  cryBtaUiaes  from  water  in 
scales,  m.p.  191°,  and  gives  no  colouration  with 
ferric  chloride.  The  hifdrochloride  is  easily,  but 
the  sulphaie  only  sparingly,  soluble.  The 
diaeetyl  deriyative  forms  needles,  m.p.  247°, 
convertible  by  prolonged  boiling  with  acetic 
acid  into  an  anhydride^  m.p.  168°. 

Beaclions. — ^Its  behaviour  is  that  of  an  o- 
diamine.  With  nitrous  acid  it  yields  an  axknino- 
derivative,  yellow  needles,  m.p.  187°,  and  with 
diazotised  bases  (1  moL)  it  couples  giving  red 
azO'djw  (FriedlAnder  and  Zahrzewski,  Ix.). 

The  diphenyl  derivative  obtained  by  heat- 
ing 2 : 3-dihydrozynaphthalen6  and  aniline  with 
Ip.c.  of  io<Une at  200°,  forms  needles,  ULp.  143° 
(Knoevenagel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1914,  [ii.]  80, 37). 

(ix.)  2 !  6-Dtoiniiion»plithalepc  is  obtained 
when  2 : 6-dihydrozynaphthalene  is  heated  with 
ammonia  under  pressure  at  150°-300°  (Ewer  and 
Pick,  D.  R.-P.  45788);  or  with  ammonia  and 
ammonium  chloride  at  200°-260°  (Lange,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1888,  12,  866);  or  with  ammonia-calcium 
chloride  at  270°  (Jaccbia,  Annalen,  1902,  323, 
132).  It  is  aJso  formed  bv  reduction  of  2:6- 
diaminonaphthalene-4-sulphonio  acid  with  sodi- 
um amalgam  (Friedl&nder  and  Lucht^  Ber.  1893, 
26,  3033). 

Ideniificaiion. — ^It  crystaUiaes  in  scales,  m.p. 
216°,  darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with 
ferric  chloride  gives  a  green  colouration,  which 
changes  to  blue  when  the  solution  is  warmed. 
The  anl^haie  is  sparingly  soluble ;  the  diaeetyl 
derivative  forms  needles. 

The  diphenyl  derivative,  obtained  by 
heating  2 :  6-dihydrozynaphthalene  with  aniline 
and  aniline  hvdrochloride  at  170°,  melts  at  210° 
(Leonhardt,  1>.  B..P.  64087 ;  Sng.  P.  3098  of 
1890).  i 

(z.)  2  :  7-Diuiilnoiiaphthalene  is  obtained 
when  2  :  7-dihydrozynaphthalene  is  heated  with 
ammonia  under  pressure  at  160°-300°  (Ewer  and 
Pick,  D.  B.-P.  46788) ;  or  with  ammonia  and 
ammonium  chloride  at  200°-260°  (Lange,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1888,  12,  866) ;  or  with  ammonia-calcium 
chloride  at  260°-270°  (BambOT^r  and  Schieffelin, 
Ber.  1889,  22,  1384) ;  or  boiled  with  ammonium 
sulphite  solution  and  ammonia  (Franzen  and 
Deibel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1908,  [ii.]  78,  166).  It  is 
also  formed  from  2-amino-7-naphthol  by  the 
bisulphite  reaction  (Buoherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904, 
[iL]  69,  80  ;  v.  p.  416). 

Identification. — It  crystaUises  from  water  in 
scales,  m.p.  161°,  and  gives  no  colouration  with 
ferric  chloride.  Its  salts  are  easily  soluble.  The 
diaeetyl  derivative  forms  needles,  m.p.  254°. 

Beactiona. — ^Diazotised  in  acetic  acid  solution, 
it  yields  only  a  diazo-  compound  (Kaufler  and 
Karrer,  Ber.  1907,  40,  3263),  but  in  sulphuric 
acid  a  tetrazo-  derivative  convertible  into  2 :  7- 
dichlqpmaphthalene  (Morgan  and  MicUethwait^ 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97,  2558).  By  the  bi- 
sulphite reaction  it  f  urmshes  2-amino-7'nap7Uhol. 

Diphenvl-2  :  7-diaminonaphthalene, 
obtained  when  2 : 7-dihydroxynaphthal6ne  is 
heated  with  aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride 
at  140°-180°  (Durand  and  Hugnenin,  D.  R.-P. 
40886  ;  Annaheim,  Eng.  P.  14283  of  1886  ;  Ber. 
1887,  20,  1372),  forms  scales,  m.p.  163°-164° ; 
its  diaeetyl  derivative,  small  crystals,  m.p. 
lO-J^*  (Ciausius,  Ber.  1890,  23,  528);    and  its 


tetrameihyl-p'diamino-  compound,  obtained  by 
interaction  of  p-amino^imethylaniline  and  2 :  7- 
dihydrozynaphthalene  at  200°-220°,  ill-defined 
crystals,  m.p.  180°  (Akticnges.,  D.  R.-P.  76044). 
Theo-tolyl  m.p.  106°;  p-tolyl,  m.p.  236°- 
237°;  and  m-zylyt  m.p.  130°,  derivatives  have 
also  been  prepiu«d  (Durand  and  Huguenin,  Ix.). 

DlAXDrONAFBTHAURnSULPHOinO  AciDS. 

The  methods  by  which  sulphonic  acids  of  the 
heteronucleal  diaminonaphthalenes  can  be  ob- 
tained do  not  lend  themselves  to  generalisation ; 
those  for  the  production  of  homonucleal  diamino- 
naphthalenesulphonic  adds  can  be  summarised — 

(L)  For  1:2-  or  1 : 4-diaminonaphthalene- 
sulphonic  acids  :  Reduction  of  azo-dyes  formed 
by  coupling  diazotised  bases  with  the  appro- 
priate fi'  or  a-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids 
(c/.  Witt,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3486 ;  Reverdin  and  de 
la  Harpe,  Ber.  1892,  26,  1403  ;  1893,  26, 1281). 

When,  as  may  be  the  case  with  azo-dyes 
obtained  by  coupling  with  a-naphthylamine-3- 
or  6-sulphonic  add,  a  mizture  of  the  1 : 2-  and 
1  : 4-diaininonaphthalene8ulphonic  acids  is  ob- 
tain^ the  ready  solubility  of  the  1 :  2-  deriva- 
tive in  sodium  sulphite  solution  in  the  cold 
affords  a  convenient  means  for  achieving  their 
separation  (Gattermann  and  Liebermann,  An- 
nalen,  1912, 393,  206). 

(ii.)  For  1 : 3-diaminonaphthalenesulphonic 
acids:  Interaction  of  a-naphthylamine-  or 
a-naphthol-3-sulphonic  adds  with  ammonia  at 
high  temperatures  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  89061; 
Eng.  P.  9103  of  1896) 

NH,  NH,  OH 

I  Diaminonaphthalenesulphonic  adds  are  used 
technically  for  the  production  of  azo-dyes  and 
azine  dyes. 

For  azO'  dyes.  —  Diaminonaphthalenesul- 
phonic acids  yield  azo-dyes,  by  coupling  with 
diazotised  bases,  if  derived  from  the  1 : 3-,  1 :  6-, 
and  2  :  7-diaminee.  like  the  base  itself,  1 :  6- 
diaminonaphthalene-3 :  7-disulphonic  add  fur- 
nishes a  tetrazo-  compound  which,  when  coupled, 
gives  direct  cotton  dyes  (Cassella,  D.  K.-P. 
62076 ;  Eng.  P.  16346, 15347  of  1890). 

1 : 4-Diaminonaphthalenesulphonic  adds  do 
not  couple  with  duizotised  bases.  By  nitrous 
acid,  they  are  usually  ozidised,  but  azo-dyes  can 
be  made  from  them  by  employing  the  mono- 
acetvl  derivatives  in  which  the  one  amino-  group 
c^n  be  diazotised  and  coupled  before  the  ether  is 
de-acetylated  (c/.  Cassefia,  D.  R.-P.  78831; 
79910  ;  Eng.  P.  15444  of  1893).  The  2-sulphonic 
add  can  be  diazotised  in  acetic  or  oxalic  add 
solution,  but  only  one  amino-  group  is  attacked 
until  the  product  has  been  coupled  with  a 
naphthol,  when  the  second  becomes  reactive, 
and  by  coupling  furnishes  substantive  disazo- 
dyes  for  cotton  (Levinstein,  D.  R.-P.  102160 : 
Eng.  P.  2946,  17064  of  1896). 

1:8-  Diaminonaphthalenesulphonic  acids 
form  azimino-  derivatives  with  nitrous  acid. 
They  couple  with  diazotised  bases  forming  azo- 
dyes,  but  a  marked  increase  in  fastness  and 
purity  of  shade  is  obtained  if  instead  of  the 
diamino-  acids  their  acetone  condensation 
products  (dimethyldi)^4^^p(p5^^^p^ed 
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(Badische,  B.  R..P.  121228,  122475 ;  Eng.  P. 
12819  of  1900),  or  if  the  aso-dyes,  formed 
by  ooupling  1 :  8-diaminonAphthalenesulphonic 
adds  with  diazotised  baaes,  are  converted  into 
azimino-  derivatiYeB  (Cassella,  D.  B.-P.  77425 ; 
Eng.  P.  24714  of  1893 ;  D.  R.-P.  139908 ;  Eng. 
P.  26147  of  1901 ;  Bayer,  D.  R..P.  222928  ;  c/. 
Hochst,  D.  R..P,  143387 ;  Eng.  P.  953  of  1903). 
For  aziites. — ^The  sulphonic  aoida  employed 
In  the  production  of  azine  dyes  have  been  those 
derived  from  the  diaiyl-l :  3-diaminonaphthal- 


enes  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  78497, 77189,  80778,  86223, 
86224 ;  Eng.  P.  8898,  11892  of  1893),  and  from 
the  diaryl-l :  6-  and  diaryl*2  :  7-diaminonaph- 
thalenes  (Leonhardt,  D.  R.-P.  54087 ;  Eng.  P. 
3098  of  1890). 

The  sources  and  general  characters  of 
diaminonaphthalenesulphonic  acids  are  sum- 
marised in  the  following  tables,  references  to 
fluorescence,  usually  green  in  colour,  or  non- 
fluorescence  of  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  being 
omitted,  for  want  of  room : — 


DiamliioiiftphtbaleneinoiiosulplKmlo  Adds* 


Ck>ii8titution. 


PreparatioD. 


r:N:S 

1:2:8  Beduction  of  azo-deiivatlves  of  a-naphthyl- 
ainine-3-6ulphonic  acid  (Oattermazm 
and  Schulze,  Ber.  1807,  30,  64). 

1:2:4  Redaction  of  azo-derivatives  of  a-naphthyl- 
aiDine-4-Biilpbonic  acid  (Witt,  Ber.  1886, 
19, 1720) :  or  of  oongo-red  (Friedlfinder  and 
Ktelbasinaki,  Ber.  1896,  29, 1078). 

1:2:6  Beduction  of  axo-derivatlves  of  ornaphthyl- 
amine-S-sulphonio  acid  (Gattennann 
and  Schulze,  Ber.  1897,  80,  63);  or  of 
8-naphthylamine-5-sulphonic  acid  (Witt, 
Ber.  1888,  21,  8486). 

1:2:6  Beduction  of  azo-deilvatlyefl  of  /3-naphthvl- 
aniine-6-8u]phonic  add  (Witt,  Ber.  1888, 
21,  8484). 

1:2:7  Beduction  of  azo-derivatives  of  0-naphthyl- 
amine-7-8ulphonio  acid  (Witt,  Ber.  1888, 
21,  8486). 

1:8:5  arNaphthol-8 : 6-di8ulphonlo  add  heated 
with  anunonla  under  pressure  at  175*^ 
(Kalle,  D.  B.-P.  04075). 

1:8:6  o-Naphthylamine-  or  a^naphthol-3 : 6-disnl- 
phonlc  add  heated  with  ammonia  under 
pressure  at  160**-180'>  (KaUe,  D.  B.-P. 
80061,94076:  Evg. P. 9198 of  1806;  Fried- 
Under  and  Tauaslg,  Ber.  1807,  80,  1462). 

1:8:7  a-Naphthyiamine-  or  crnaphth61-8 :  7-dl8ul- 
phonic  add  heated  with  ammonia  under 
pressure  at  IdO'^-lSO*'  (Kalle,  D.  B.-P. 
80061 ;  Eng.  P.  0108  of  1806). 

1:8:8  a-Naphthylamine-  or  a-naphthQl-8 : 8-dlsul- 
phonlc  add  heated  with  ammonia  mider 
pressuro  at  160M80*'  (Ealle,  D.  B.-P. 
89061 ;  Eng.  P.  9108  of  1896). 

1:4:2  ■.  (1)  Beduction  of  azo-derivatiTes  of  »• 
naphthyIamlne-2-BuIphoDlc  add  (Levin- 
stein, D.  P.  Anm.  G.  6039;  Eng.  P. 
2946  of  1896;  Oesterrdch,  ^,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1898, 17,  836). 
(2)  Action  of  aodlum  bisulphite  on  [a-] 
naphtliaqulnoneclilorimide  (Friedlfinder 
and  Beinhardt,  Ber.  1894,  27,  239). 

1:4:6  Beduction  of  4-nitro-c-naphthyIamine-6- 
sulphonio  add  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  183961 ; 
Levinstein,  Eng.  P.  13178  of  1899). 

1:4:6  (1)  Sulphonation  of  acetyM  :  4-dlamhio- 
naphtbalene  with  20  p.c.  anhydro-add  at 
26"-60^  and  subsequent  de-acetylation 
(Bahl,  D.  B.-P.  66864;  Ammdburg, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1893,  [ii.]  48,  286). 

(2)  Beduction  of  azo-derivatives  of  a- 
naphthylamine-6-  or  7-sulphonio  add 
(Levinstein,  Eng.  P.  12119  of  1898; 
Cassella,  D.  B.-P.  116922). 

(8)  As  the  mixed  1-  and  4-aoetyl  derivatives 
by  nitrating  a  mixture  of  acetylated  a- 
naphthyIamme-6-  and  7-suIphonic  adds 
and  after  salting  out  redudng  the  product 
(Caasella,  D.  B.-P.  74177  ;  Eng.  P.  16444 
of  1898). 


Adds,  Salts  and  Beactlons. 


Adi,  HA,  broad  needles.    Gives  intense  emerald- 
green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 


Add,  sp.  aoluble  needles.  Is  decomposed  by  nitrous 
acid  and  does  not  couple.  AeAyl  derivative 
converted  Into  ethei^l  compound  by  mineral 
adds  or  heat  (Lange,  J>.  B.-P.  67942). 

Addj  HA,  sparingly  aoluble  leaflets. 
Is  decomposed   oy  nitrous  add  and  does  not 
couple  with  diazotised  bases. 


Addt  sparingly  soluble  needles ;  todwm  salt,  scales. 
Is  decomposed  by  nitrous  add  and  does  not  couple 
with  diazotised  bases. 

• 

Adi^  grey  powder. 

Is  decomposed  by  nitrous  add  and  does  not  couple 
with  diazotised  bases. 

Add,  readily  sol.    Couples  with  diazotised  bases. 
For  dimyl  derivatives,  </,  Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  77866, 
78864 ;  Eng.  P.  16780, 10^  of  1893. 

Add^  sparingly ;  todium  salt,  readily  soluble. 
Forms    yellow    ciiaeo-compound.    Couples    with 

diazotised  bases. 
For  diaryl  derivatives,  cT.  Bayer.  D.  B.-P.  76414, 

77866, 78864 ;  Eng.  P.  8898, 16780, 19623  of  1898. 

Add,    very    sparingly    soluble    needles.    Gives 

reddish-brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
For  diofvl  derivatives,  qf.  Bayer,  I.e. 


Add,  very  sparingly  aoluble.    Gives  reddish-brown 

colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
For  diaryl  derivatives,  </.  Bayer,  Lc 


Add,  very  sparingly  soluble.     Gives   dark  green 

colouration  with  ferric  cJiloride. 
In  acetic  acid  solution  forms  <f<a«>-compound  with 
nitrous  add  (1  moL),  convertible  Into  a-naphthvl' 
amine-Z '  stUphonie  add  and  by  coupling  Into 
oco-dyes  In  which  the  second  amino-group  can 
bo  diazotised  and  coupled  to  furnish  ditazo- 
dyes  (Levlnstehi,  l,c. ;  D.  B.-P.  102160). 

Add,  greyish  needles,  rapidly  oxidised  in  alkaline 
solution. 


With  nitrous  add 


Add,  very  sparingly  soluble, 
or  ferric  chloride  forms 
(Dahl./.c.). 

FomW  derivative  (Gaess,  D.  B.-P.  138030, 138031 ; 
Eng.  P.  8162 ;  8196  of  1902). 

Acetyl  derivative  (Dahl,  I.e. ;  cf.  Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
109609):  add,  HA.  needles,  and  Uad  salt, 
PbAa+UHtO,  very  sparhigly,  but  fine, 
ZnAt+aiH^O,  needles,  barium,  BaA,+7H.O, 
flat  prisms,  and  potauium  salt,  KA,  needles, 
easily  Mluble  (Ammelburg,  I.e.).  Gives  brilliant 
blue  colouration  with  ferrfc  chloride  and  is  diazo- 
tised  by  nitrous  add. 
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V:H:B 


l:ft:S 


1:6:4 


1:6:4 


1:S:S 


1 :  S :  4 


9:S:e 


8:6:4 


(1)  acdnrtioB  of  S-nitro-a-iupfaUifluBiiie-S-     Atld,  natb^  lolBbfe  nMO  w 
ntebooic  add  (CmmIU,  D.  IL-P.  70690;        wdOy;  ffarlii  Mtt»  Bai«,  i. 
mSiiider  and  KJdbMimkl,  Bcr.  ISM,     FonHiacMiljaolablBydknrlfCn 
,  Ooiiiileiwttliliiial.or2iwjh.oCa 


29, 1983). 
(2)8ulpiioiiatioaof  l;S^iatntiioiMMliaialene 
tth  6  p.e.  anbydro^cfil  at  100* 
(Bocfaenr  and  UU 


)  wtth  6  p.e.  Mahji 

,    ijr 

1909,  UL]  80,  216). 


htmaim,  /.  pr.  Cbem. 


HItnitioo  and  radoetioB  of  •'iittfnnapiiUial- 
CDO-7-ciilpboiiie  add  (CiMflli,  D.  K.-P. 
85068),  or,  mized  wtth  l:8:6-add,  of 
napfathaJeno-^-ciilpboiife  add  iCumrnu, 
V.  11.-P.  67017 ;  Si«.  P.  8972  of  1891). 

(1)  Badactkm  and  de-aoetirlation  of  6- 
idtroaoetsrl-*-iU4»bthjrlaiiilDe  -  4  -  aolplioide 
add  (NieUU  and  Zdbdeo,  Bcr.  18W,  22, 
451;  Budiefer  and  Uhlmaim,  J.  pr.  ClioiiL 


I- 


19M,  (U.1 80,  255). 
B)  Prom  i.-^difayd 


(t)  -         ,^    - 

pboole  add  heated  with  ammonium  Msal- 
pfaite  ioliitloD  and  ammonia  (Bndiefer  and 
uhlmann,  l^X 


l-Amino-6-ni4»hthol-4-«iil^ionlc  add  heated 
with  ammonia  under  preasnre  at  170*- 
180"  (Dahl,  D.  B.-P.  66884,  71157: 
Eng.  P.  4110  of  1802;  PHedlinder  and 
XidbastaiaU,  Bcr.  1896,  29»  1979). 


Nitration  and  reduction  of  a-nitronapfathal- 
ene-6-atilplionie  add  (CaMella,  D.  B.-P. 
86068),  or,  mixed  with  l:6:3-add,  of 
napbthalene-^ulphonic  add  (CaaeelU, 
D.  11.-P.  67017 ;  Eng.  P.  0972  of  1891). 

(1)  Redaction  of  L'  8-dinitronaphthalene-4- 
•olphonic  add  (CaaieUa,  D.  B.-P.  70019 ; 
Bng.  P.  4618  of  1898). 

(2)  Add  iolphate  of  1 : 8-diamfau)naphthalene 
'  baJced '  above  100*  in  a  yaoanm  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  210076 ;  Eng.  P.  6831  of  1909). 

2 : 8-Dlhydrozynaphthalene-6-aalphonic  add 
or  2-amino-3-Dapbthol-6-colphonic  add. 
lieated'With  anmionia  mider  preflsare  ai 
160«-220«  (Aktlenges.,  D.  P.  Anm.  A. 
8676;  Eng.  P.  8881  of  1894:  Oeeterrdch, 
4r.  J.  SooTcbem.  Ind.  1898, 17,  886). 


Bedoction  of  0-nitro-8-napbthylamine-8- 
•nlphonic  add  (FriedlAnder  and  LucUtb 
Ber.  1808,  26,  8083). 


priCDML 

Forma  a' 


I  readily  aoiabfe;  i^pAodUorid^ 


iid<  Teryapul^Ari^iiblB. 
Forma  a  tetmo  compoond. 
Oooplei  wtth  dIaaoUaed  baaea. 


jpailn^i 
SaA+lf:iLO,  lalU  flat  prfama  mode- 
rately aobibie. 
Forma  a  fdraacMXHupoond  which  deoompoaea  at  0* 
into    a    dkuonaphiMgMipkimic    mm.    Ooaplea 
with  diaaotieed  baaea. 

^ei^apaiittdyiofaibleneedlea;  aOoli  satta  readily 

aolabie;  JMrodhionA 
Forma  an  anaiuKMlerlvative.    Ooaplea  with  1  moL 

or  2  moia.  of  diaaotiaed  baaea. 


.lciif,afanoattaMolable;  aodiMii salt raadlly soluble; 

hifdnehioride  and  iulphate  Gryatallise  welL 
Forma  anorimJRo-dertvatiTe (^.  Caaaella,  D.  &.-P. 

77425;  Eng.  P.  24714  of  1893). 
Coaplee  with  1  mol.  or  2  moia.  of  diaaotiaed  baaea. 


Add,   q;»arlngly   aolnble; , 

allowing  blae  flaoreeoenoe in  solatioa ;  tariiiaiaatt, 
BaA«.    Glyea^  brown   ookraration   with   fterlc 

Forms  an  ocimifio-deriyative.  Ooaplea  with  1  mol. 
of  diaaotiaed  baaea  (Oeateneich,  !.«.)  bat  with 
2  mote,  of  dlaaotlsed  jKnltranUine  (Alctiengea., 
D.  B.-P.  84461). 


Aeii,  ipazingiy  soloble  flat 
colonratlon  with  i 
1902,  828, 130). 


.    Glvoa  emerald* 
diloride  ( Jaochia, 


DIaiiilnoiiaphflialonodliiilplioiilo  Adds. 


Oooatittttlon. 


Prepaxation. 


Adds,  Salts  and  BeactJona. 


K:K:8:8 
1:2:8:6 


Bedaotlon  of  aao-derlvatiyes  of  o^napbthyl- 
amine-8 : 0-disalphonic  add  (Witt,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  3487). 


1:9:8:8 


1:8:(6):7 


Beduntlon  of  aso-derlvatives  ot  OFnaphthyl- 
amlne-8 : 8-disulphonlo  add  (Bemthsen, 
Ber.  1890,  23,  3094). 

a-Xaphtbol-8 :  6 : 7-trlsnlphonlc  add  heated 
with  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride 
under  pressure  at  160**-180"  (Kalle, 
D.  B.-P.  90006 ;  Bng.  P.  0108  of  1806). 

1:8:6:8  '  a-Kaphthol-    or    a-naphthylamine-S  :  0 : 8- 
I      trlsulphonlc  acid  heated  with  ammonia  and 


Acid,  n>arin2ly  soluble;  ocwf  todutm  salt,  KaHA, 
needles.  liiTes  emerald-green  oolouration  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Decomposed  by  nitrous  add.  Does  not  coaple  In 
add  solution  (CaaseUa,  D.  B.-P.  72684). 


|0,need]e8.ilfiAyAidf 
H|0,  sparingly  aoluble 


ammonium  chloride  at  IdO'-lSO*    (Kalle, 
_  1  of  1896). 


D.  B.-P.  90906 ;  Eng.  P.  9103  < 


^euf<od<ttmsalt.NaBA.+8H 
j«j|Um)^0j.ft.O.KA+S 

Add,  very  sparingly  soluble  needles  Gives 
yellowish-red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  brown  with  nitrous  add. 

Oouplea  with  dlaaotlsed  bases. 

Add,  sparingly  soluble  leaflets.  Gives  intense 
green  oolouration  with  ferric  chloride  and  brown 
with  nitrous  add.    Couples  with  dlaaotlsed  banes. 

For  tfurryZ-derivatives,  <s^  Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  77866, 
78864 ;  Eng.  P.  16780,  196&  of  1893. 
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OoBstitation, 


Preparation. 


K:N:S:B 
1:6:8:7 


1:6:4:(8) 

1:6:8:8 
1:6:4:8 

l:8:(8):6 

1:8:8:6 

8:8:6:8 

8:6:?:? 

8-7:8:6 


Sednotlon  of  1 :  S-dlnltronaiihtliBleiie-S :  7- 
disolphonlc  add  (Caasella,  D.  B.-P.  01174 ; 
Bng.  P.  15846  of  1890:  </.  Oehler.  D.  P. 
Anm.  0. 1180 ;  Bayer,  D.  &.-P.  126198). 


1  .'S-Dinitronaphthalene  heated  with  sodiam 
bisulphite  solution  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
or  under  pressure  (Fisehesser,  D.  &.-P. 
70577  ;  Bng.  P.  13156  of  1894). 

Bednctlon  of  1 : 6-dlnltzonaphthalene-8 : 8- 
disulphonio  add  (FriedlAnder  and  Kiel- 
basbisld,  Ber.  1896,  29, 1982 ;  ti.  2574). 

Seduction  of  1 :  6-dbiltronaphthalene-4 : 8- 
disulphonlo  add  (Kalle,  D.  &.-P.  72665 ; 
FriedUnder  and  Kidbashiski,  Ber.  1896, 
29,  1980 ;  <^.  2574). 

1 : 8-I>ianiinonaphthalene-4-sulphonio  add 
sulphonated  with  8  p.o.  anhjrdro-add  at 
SOMGasseUa,  D.  B.-P.  72584). 


Bedudion  of  1 : 8-dhiitronaphthalene-8 : 6- 
dlsulphonlc  add  (Casseua,  D.  B..-P. 
67062:  Bng.  P.  1742  of  1891;  Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  69190 ;  Bng.  P.  11522  of  18^). 


2-Amino-8-naphthoI-6 : 8-dl8uIphonio  add 
heated  with  80  p.o.  ammonia  under 
pressure  at  185M90^  (AkUengee.,  D.  B.-P. 
86448 ;  Bng.  P.  8645  of  1895). 

2 : 6-Dihydxozsmaphthalenedi8ulphonlc  add 
heated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium 
chloride  under  pressure  at  200**  (Jaochla, 
Annalen,  1902,  §23,  181). 

2 : 7-I)ihydrozynaphthalene-8 : 6-dlsulphonlo 
add  heated  with  ammonia  under  pressure 
at  200<*-220<'  (Aktlenges.,  D.  P.  iUim.  A.  i 
8686 ;  Bng.  P.  8844  of  1894). 


Adds,  Salts  and  Beaotlona. 


^0mI,  very  roaringly  soluble  leaflets ;  lotfivfii  and 

ftorittjn  salts  sparini^  soluble. 
Forms  an  Insoluble  Mrwo-compound  (cf.  Oassella, 

D.  R.-P.  62075 ;  Bng.  P.  15346  of  1890). 
Couples  with  dlaiotlsed  bases. 

^eiei,  readUy  soluble:  ood  termm  salt^ 
Ba(HA)|+10H|O,  moderatdy  soluble.  Gives  a 
reddish-blue  colouration  ^dth  ferric  chloride. 

Forms  a  totrato-oompound,  and  oouplee. 

^eid»  sp.  soL ;   foditiifi  salt,  Na,A,  easily  soluble 

needles  showing  violet  fluoresoence  In  scdutlon. 
Couples  with  diazotised  bases. 

iloi,  sparingly  soluble.    Olves  dierry-red  coloura- 
tion with  Terric  chloride. 
Forms  a  sparingly  soluble  tjfraso-compound. 
Couples  with  dlaiotlsed  bases. 

AtH  and  foduim  salt  readily  soluble. 

Forms  an  onmino-derivativB. 

CouDles  readily  with  1  mol.,  Icm  readtty  with  2  moli.. 


A.od  potaitium  salt,  EKA+8H.0,  needles ;  add 
banum  saltw  Ba(HA)|-f-6H|0,  sparingly  soluble 
needles.  Oives  reddish-brown  colouration  with 
ferrie  chloride. 

Forms  an  osimino-deTlvattve  (Cassella,  D.  B.-P. 
69968). 

Couples  with  dlaxotlsed  bases. 

Acid,    sparlnglv 
readily  solubk 


soluble    needles;    todium    salt, 


Add,  H,A+4}H,0.  leaflets. 


Add,  sparingly,  toiium  salt,  readily  soluble.  Oives 

faint  brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  sparingly  soluble  Mroso-oompound. 
Couples  with  dlaxotlsed  bases. 


1 : 8-Dlaminonaphthal6ne-2 : 4 :  (7  op  6)-ti*i8ulphonlo  acid,  obtained  when  1 : 8-dlnitronaphthalene  is 
heated  with  sodium  bisulphite  solution  (Ilschesser  A  Co..  D.  R.-P.  79577 :  Bng.  P.  18156  of  1894).    The  add  todium 

saltl ■         '"      ""      "  "" 

oolou    . 
dlaiotlsed  base. 


NatHA+2H.O,  Is  readily  soluble,  but  the  add  barium  salt,  BaHA+2H.O.  only  sparingly  soluble.    The 
turation  withierric  chloride  Is  yellowish-brown.    It  forms  an  aximino-derivative,  and  couples  with  1  mol.  of  a 


TaiAlflKONAPHTHALXlSrBS. 

(i.)  1 :  2:  6-TriamiDonaphthalene,  ob- 
tained by  redaction  of  1 :  G-dinitro-jS-naph- 
thylamine  (c/.  Kehrmann  and  Matis,  Ber.  1898, 
31,  2419),  forms  a  triaceiyl  derivative,  needles, 
m.p.  280°,  and  gives  the  reaotions  of  an  o- 
diamine  (Loewe,  Ber.  1890,  23,  2544). 

(ii.)  1:3:  6-Triaminonaphthalene,  ob- 
tained by  heating  1 :  G-dihydroxynaphthalene- 
3-8ulphonic  aoid  with  ammonia  and  ammonium 
ohloride  onder  preaanre  at  160^-180*',  is  easily, 
but  its  9ulphaJte  only  sparingly  soluble.  Its 
solution  is  oolonred  deep  brown  by  nitrous 
acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  89061 ;  Eng.  P.  9103  of 
1895). 

(iiL)  1 :3:7-Triaminonaphthalene  ob- 
tained by  heating  1 :  7-dihydroxynaphthalene- 
3-sulphonio  or  2-amino-6-naphthol-8-8alphonic 
aoid  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  ohloride  at 
160*'-180°,  IB  easily  soluble  and  in  solution  gives 
a  deep  brown  oolouration  with  nitrous  aoid,  but 
bluish-violet  with  ferric  chloride.  The  mdphaU 
is  only  sparingly  soluble  (KaUe,  D.  R.-P.  90905 ; 
Eng.  P.  9103  of  1895). 

Vol.  IV.— I*. 


VI.  Hydroxy-  Derivatives. 

IfUroduciary. — a  •  Naphthol,  fi-  naphthol, 
several  of  the  a-  and  B-naphtholsulphonio  acids, 
and  the  greater  numoer  of  the  dihydroxynaph- 
thalenes,  are  obtained  on  the  large  scale  mm 
the  appropriate  naphthalenesulphonic  acids  by 
fuBion  vnth  caustic  potash  or  soda.  An  alterna- 
tive method,  also  of  vnde  application,  for  the 
production  of  hydroxy-derivatives  is  that  in 
which  naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  are  used, 
the  exchange  of  the  amino-  group  for  hydroxyl 
beinff  effected  by  the  diazo-  reaction,  by  the 
bisu^hite  method,  or  by  water  at  a  high 
temperature. 

In  general,  tho  hydroxynaphthalenes  re- 
semble the  hydroxybenzenes  in  chemical  be- 
haviour and  properties,  and  the  resemblance  is 
complete  when,  by  hydrogenation  of  the  non- 
substituted  ring,  ar,-  derivatives  are  formed 
from  them  (c/.  Bamberger,  Annalen,  1890,  257, 
10).  Nevertheless,  in  certain  directions,  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  two  series,  as  mav  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  two  naphthols. 
These  compounds,  and  ||-^|fy^^1j^olj|ore  readily  ' 
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than  a-naphthol,  are  converted  into  naphthyl- 
amines  when  heated  with  ammonia  under 
pressuro  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  14612;  Eng.  P. 
2516  of  1880),  into  alkyl  ethers  when  heated 
with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  160° 
(Liebermann  and  Hagen,  Ber.  1882,  16,  1427), 
and  into  naphthyl  ethers  when  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (Graebe,  Ber.  1880,  13,  1860), 
whereas  phenol  under  similar  conditions  yields, 
at  most,  only  traces  of  the  corresponding  pro- 
ducts. Similar  differences  can  be  recognised 
when  the  dihydroxynaphthalenes  are  compared 
with  the  dihydroxybenzenes. 

Hydroxyitaphthalenbs. 

OH  ^^' )  ^'^ ft  p  h t  h  0  i  occurs  in  very  small 
.  .  amount  in  coal  tar  fractions  of  high 
^\)  boiling-point  (Schulze,  Annalen«  1886, 
'  yl  J  227,  160).  It  was  first  obtained  from 
^  ^  a-naphthylamine  by  the  diazo-  reaction 
(Griess,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1862,  12,  419),  but  on 
the  large  scale  is  prepared  by  fusing  sodium 
naphthalene-a-sulphonate  with  caustic  soda  or 
potash  (c/.  Schaffer,  Annalen,  1869,  162,  281 ; 
Willson  and  Meyer,  Ber.  1914,  47,  3162).  It  is 
also  formed  by  digesting  a-chloronaphthalene 
with  10  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  280''-300° 
(Meyer  and  Bergius,  Ber.  1914,  47,  3169)  or  in 
better  yield  with  caustic  soda  and .  methyl 
alcohol  at  210""  (Chem.  Werke.  Ichendorf, 
D.  R.-P.  281176),  or,  free  even  from  traces  of 
)3-naphthol,  by  heating  a-naphthylamine  salts 
with  water  under  pressure. 

Preparation, — ^The  process  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  a-naphthol  from  sodium  naph- 
thalene-a-sulphonate  is  practically  identical 
with  that  described  under  j3-naphthol  {q,v, ;  c/. 
Levinstein,  Ens.  P.  2300  of  1883).  Alterna- 
tively, a-naphthylamine  hydrochloride  or  sul- 
phate is  heated  with  5  times  its  weight  of  water 
under  pressure  at  200°  for  1-4  hours,  and  the 
product  distilled  to  remove  small  quantities  of 
impurities  of  high  boiling-point  (Hochst,  D.  B.-P. 
74879  ;  Eng.  P.  14301  of  1892) ;  or  a-naphthyl- 
amine is  heated  with  sodium  bisulphate,  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  zinc  chloride  and  water  at  210° 
(Hochst.  D.  R.-P.  76696). 

Properties, — a-Naphthol  crystallises  in  lus- 
trous monodinic  flat  prisms  (c/.  Steinmetz,  Z. 
Kryst.  Min.  1916,  56,  376)  m.p.  94°,  b.p.  278°- 
280°  (SchaflEer,  U.\  sp.gr.  1-224  at  4°  (Schroder, 
Ber.  1879,  12,  1613),  and  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  organic  solvents,  or  in  solutions  of 
caustic  alkalis,  but  only  very  sparingly  in  hot 
water.  Its  odour  is  phenolic  and  it  volatilises 
readily  with  steam. 

Reactionn. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  para-azo-  dyes,  but  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  benzenediazonium  chloride,  is  said  to  give 
a  mixture  of  the  qriho-  and  para-  compounds,  of 
which  the  former  is  insoluble  in  4  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  (Charrier  and  Casale,  Atti  R.  A. 
Sci.  Torino,  1914,  49,  477).  By  nitrous  acid  it 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  2-nttnMo-  and  4- 
nitroso-a-naphthol  (v.  Naphthaquinoneoximes),  the 
former  as  chief  product,  or,  in  ethereal  solution, 
into  2 :  ^-dinitro-a-naphihol,  which  is  also  the 
product  of  nitration.  Chlorination  with  sul- 
phnryl  chloride  converts  it  into  4-chioro-,  but 
with  chlorine  into  2  :  i^-dichloro-a-naphlhol.  JBy 
sulphonation  a-naphihol-fnonO',  di-,  and  in- 
sulpfionic  acids  are  obtained. 


Oxidation  with  nitric  acid  or  with  pcrman- 

fanate  in  acid  solution  furnishes  phihatie  acid, 
ut  with  j)ermanganate  in  alkaline  solution 
phthalonxc  acid  is  obtained  (Henriques,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  1608),  and  in  caustic  soda  solution 
with  oupric  oxide  at  260°  a  mixture  of  benzoic 
and  phikcdic  acids  (Bindsch.,  D.  R.-P.  138790, 
139966).  On  reduction  with  sodium  in  amyl 
alcohol  solution,  it  yields  sjc-tetrahydro-a- 
nopA^/ as  the  sole  product.  When  heated  under 
pressure  with  ammonia,  acetamide  or  aniline,  it 
is  converted  respectivdy  into  a-napMhylaminet 
or  its  acetyl  or  phenyl  derivative.  Its  dry  sodium 
compound,^  when  heated  with  carbon  dioxide 
under  pressure,  yields  1  •  hydroacy  -  2  -  naphthoic 
acid. 

It  is  converted  into  a-dinaphthylene  oxide 
{Oi^^^)tO  when  boiled  for  some  time  in  the  air, 
when  distilled  with  litharge,  or,  mixed  with 
naphthalene  and  other  products,  when  heated 
in  a  tube  at  350°-400°  (Graebe,  Knecht,  and 
Unzeitiff,  Annalen,  1881,  209,  134;  Merz  and 
Weith,  Ber.  1881,  14,  196). 

Cciour  reactions. — Bleaching-powder  solution, 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a-naphthol, 
gives  first  a  dark-violet  colouration  and  then  a 
flocculent  precipitate  of  the  same  colour ;  but 
ferric  chloride  produces  a  milky  opalescence, 
which  changes  to  a  violet  flocculent  precipitate 
of  aa -dinaphthol  (Schaffer,  Ix, ;  Dianin,  Ber. 
1873,  6,  1262  ;  1874,  7,  487).  Like  )S-naphthol, 
it  develops  a  Prussian-blue  colouration  with 
chloroform  and  caustic  potash  solution,  but, 
unlike  )3-naphthol,  it  giv^  a  deep  violet  turbid 
liquid  when  mixed  in  aqueous  solution  with 
sodium  h3rpoiodite  (Jorissen,  Ann.  Chim.  anal. 
1902,  7,  217),  and  an  intense  green  colouration, 
changing  to  reddish-violet  on  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  when  shaken  in  small  amount  (0-01-0*02  g.) 
with  2-^  C.C.  of  tit<anyl  sulphate  solution ' 
(Denig6s,  Ann.  Chim.  anaL  1916,  21,  216). 

Tests, — Commercial    a-naphthol    should    be 
colourless,  have  a  melting-point  very  nearly  that 
of  the  pure  compound,  and  leave  only  a  small 
:  residue  on  ext-raction  with  caustic  alkali  solu- 
tion. 

I  A^/ima/ion.— The  picrate,  m.p.  189°-190°, 
I  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  (Marchetti, 
I  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1882,  12,  603),  can  be  emploved 
I  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  a-naphthol. 
The  sample  is  heated  with  N/20  picric  acid 
I  solution  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  the  excess  of 
!  picric  acid  afterwards  determined  by  titration 
I  with  N/IO  baryta,  lacmoid  being  the  indicator 
1  (Kuster.  Ber.  1894,  27,  1104). 

a-Naphthyl    methyl  ether  {a'tnethoxy- 

;  naphthalene),  formed  by  heating  sodium  a-naph- 

tholate  with  methyl  chloride  and  methyl  aloohoi 

under  pressure  at  100°  (Bayer,  Eng.  P.  1168  of 

1879) ;   or  by  passing  methyl  chloride  through 

I  sodium  a-naphtholate  at  280°  (Vincent,  Bull. 

Soc.  chim.  1883,  [ii.]  40,  107) ;   or  by  leading  a 

I  solution  of  a-naphthol  in  methyl  lUcohol  into 

naphthaIene-)3-sulphonic     acid     at     140°-146° 

(Krafft  &  Roos,  D.  R.-P.  76674;  Eng.  P.  6190 

of  1894) ;   or  by  heating  a-naphthylamine  with 

^  Crystalline  Bodlum  a-  or  0-nAphtholate  can  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  naphthol  (1  pt.)  in  boiling 
7*6  p.o.  caustic  soda  solution  (4  pta.)  to  which,  after- 
wards, common  salt  (1  pt.)  Is  added  (K5nlg,  D.  &.-P. 
216596). 

*  Prepared  by  heatlnfl  rutUe  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  during  some  noun  near  the  bolllng-polnt. 
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methyl  alcohol  and  zinc  chloride  at  180°-200*' 
(Hantzsch,  Ber.  1880,  13,  1347),  is  conveniently 
prepared  by  heating  a^naphthol  (5  pts.)  with 
absolute  methyl  alcohol  (6  pts.)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (2  pts.)  at  140°  in  a  renux  apparatus  pro- 
vided with  a  small  mercury  column  (Gattermann, 
Annalen.  1888,  244,  72).  It  is  an  oil  with  an 
orange-like  odour,  b.p.  269**,  sp.gr.  10974  at 
15°,  and  is  volatile  with  steam. 

a-Naphthyl  ethvl  ether,  formed  by 
methods  similar  to  those  described  for  the 
methyl  ether  (c/.  Schaffer,  Annalen,  1869,  152, 
286;  Liebermann  and  Hagen,  Ber.  1882,  15, 
1427;  Grattermann,  I.e.),  can  be  prepared  by 
heating  a-naphthol  (72  g.)  with  36  p.c.  caustic 
potash  (85  CO.)  and  potassium  ethyl  sulphate 
(90  g.)  for  6  hours  under  pressure  at  150°,  any 
unchanged  a-naphthol  being  removed  by 
coupling  with  diazotised  sulphanilic  acid  (Witt 
and  Schneider,  Ber.  1901,  34,  3173).  It  is  an 
oil  of  peculiar  odour,  m.p.  5-5°,  b.p.  276°,  and  is 
volatile  with  steam. 

Beactuma. — ^like  other  a-naphthyl  ethers,  it 
couples  with  diazotised  bases  jcontaining  p-  or 
op'  negative  radicles,  e.g.  diazotised  2  :  4-dimtro- 
aniline,  forming  azo-  dyes  (Meyer,  Irschick  and 
Schlosser,  Ber.  1914,  47,  1760).  On  sulphona- 
tion  it  yields  ethoxy-a-naphthol-4'Stdp?iontc  cuiid, 
from  which  by  nitration  2 :  ^-dinitro-a-naphthol, 
^-nitro-a-napfuhyl  ethyl  ether,  and  2-nitro-l- 
eihfnct/Tiaphthahne-^-smphonic  acid  are  formed 
(Witt  and  Schneider,  Z.c). 

a-Naphthvl  phenyl  ether,  m.p.  65°- 
56°,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  sodium 
a-naphtholate  in  a-naphthol  with  chlorobenzene 
at  200°-220°  under  pressure  (Fritzsche,  D.  R.-P. 
269643  ;  Eng.  P.  9797  of  1913). 

aa'-Dinaphthyl  carbonate,  prepared 
by  the  interaction  of  phosgene  and  sodium 
a-naphtholate,  is  a  crystaliine  powder,  m.p.  129°- 
130°,  convertible  into  a-naphthol-4-sulphonic 
acid  or  a  mixture  of  a-naphthol-^ :  6-  and  4:7- 
distUphonic  acids  by  sulphonation  (Reverdin, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  3469  ;  Hochst,  D.  R..P.  80888 ; 
60889  ;  £^.  P.  14134,  14136  of  1894). 

oo'-Dinaphthyl  sulphite,  m.p.  92°-93°, 
is  obtained  by  heating  a-naphthol  in  carbon 
disulphide  solution  with  thionyl  chloride  in 
the  presence  of  pyridine  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
303033). 

a-Naphthyl  acetate,  prepared  by  heat- 
ing a-naphthol  with  acetic  acid  at  200°  (Graebe, 
Annalen,  1881,  209,  161),  forms  broad  needles 
or  tables,  m.p.  49°  (Miller,  Annalen,  1881,  208, 
248),  is  hvdrolysed  by  boiling  with  water 
(Schaffer,  Lc);  gives  [a-]nap?Uh€uiuinnne  on 
oxidation   with    chromic   acid   in   acetic    acid 


solution;  and  when  heated  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride and  zinc  chloride  is  converted  into  the 
isomeric  2-*icetO'a-naphthol,  greenish  crystals, 
m.p.  103°  (Witt  and  Braun,  Ber.  1914,  47,  3219). 

a-NAPHTHOLST7LFHONI0  AoiDS. 

Introductory. — ^The  general  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  a-naphtholsulphonic 
acids  are : — 

(1)  Sulphonation  of  a-naphthol ; 

(2)  Exchange  of  the  amino-  group  in  a- 
naphthylaminesulphonic  acids  for  hydroxyl  by 
the  diazo-  reaction,  or  by  the  bisulphite  reaction 
(v.  p.  416),  or  by  interaction  ^tn  water  at  a 
high  temperature ; 

(3)  Exchange  of  chlorine  in  a-ohloronaph- 
thalenesulphonic  acids  for  hydroxyl  by  fusion 
with  caustic  alkali ; 

(4)  Exchange  of  one  sulphonic  eroup  in 
naphthalenepolysulphonic  acids  for  hydroxyl  by 
fusion  with  caustic  alkali. 

In  addition  to  these  prodtaes,  which  are  of 
technical  importance,  others  of  more  limited 
application  or  value  are  known,  such  as — 

(a)  The  partial  hydrolysis  of  a-naphtholpoly- 
sulphonic  acids  by  interaction  either  with  (ulute 
acids  at  a  high  temperature  or  with  sodium 
amalgam  in  the  cold ; 

(&)  The  change  (c/.  a-naphthylamine-4-sul- 
phonic  acid)  which  sodium  a-naphthol-4-sul- 
phonate  and  2 : 4-diBulphonate  undergo  when 
heated  at  170°  :— 


OH 


SO-Na 


OH 


OH 


AAsO,Na^   A,/^SO.Ni 


VV 
SO,Na 


The  a-naphtholsulphonic  acids  and  their  saltfl 
are  more  soluble  and  less  well-defined  than  the 
related  a-naphthylaminesulphonic  derivatives; 
they  are  less  easy,  therefore,  to  recognise  in  or 
to  isolate  from  mixtures  containing  them.  The 
zinc  salt,  although  easily  soluble,  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  monosulphonio 
acids,  and  qualitatively  the  composition  of  a 
sulphonation  product  can  be  determined  largely 
by  means  of  nitrous  acid  (giving  rise  to  o-  or 
p-nitroso-derivatives),  nitric  acid  (producing 
naphthol  yellows),  or  diazotised  bases  (leading  to 
the  formation  of  o-  or  p-Azo-  dyes) :  reagents 
which  interact  with  some  isomerides  but  not 
with  others. 

The  course  of  the  sulphonation  of  a-naphthol, 
as  traced  by  the  application  of  these  analytical 
methods,  is  shown  in  the  scheme — 


OH      ^ 


OH 
OH 

'C5 


OH 


'00 


from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  acids  I  sulphuric  acid  at  the  highest  temperature  em- 
owe  their  formation  to  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  {  ployed  in  these  sulphonations. 
trisolphonio  acid— effected  by  relatively  dilute  i        The  scheme  also  8ho^j|f||^^id8  containing 
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the  SO3H  radicle  in  the  3-»  6-,  or  8-  position  are 
not  formed  by  the  action  of  snlphuric  aoid  on 
a-naphthoL  Neither  are  they  formed  by  the 
sulphonation'  of  a-naphtholi afphonic  acids  pro- 
daoed  in  other  wa3rs,^  and  to  obtain  them 
recourse  most  be  had  to  the  second  general 
method  of  preparation  in  which  a-naphthyl- 
aminesnlphonic  acids  of  the  desired  orientation 
are  used. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  a-naph- 
thylamineenlphonic  acids,  it  is  found  that 
a-naphtholsulphonic  acids  with  a  sulphonic 
group  in  the  3-  position  give  1 :  3-diaminonaph- 
thalene  derivatives  with  ammonia;  those  con- 
taining it  in  the  8-  position  give  peri-  anhydrides 
(svUonca) ;  and  those  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
3-,  4-,  or  6-  position  furnish  or^^-azo-  dyes. 

a-NAPHTHOLMONOSULFHOinO   AOZDS.* 

(i.)  a-Naphthol'2-8ulphoiiie  add  (8chdffer*s 
acid)  has  not  been  obtained  pure  by  the  sui- 
phonation  of  a-naphthoL  The  earliest  process 
for  its  preparation,  by  heating  a-naphthol  with 
twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water 
bath  until  siuphonation  is  complete  (Schaffer, 
Annalen,  1869,  152,  293;  Darmstadter  and 
Wichelhaus,  Eng.  P.  89  of  1869),  has  been  shown 
by  Conrad  and  Fischer  (Annalen,  1893,  273, 109), 
and  by  Bender  (Ber.  1889,  22,  999),  to  give  rise 
to  a  product  containing  much  4-mono-  and 
2 : 4-di-sulphonic  acids.*  If  a-naphthol  be 
heated  only  for  a  short  time  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  60*'-70°,  so  that  sul- 
phonation  is  incomplete,  the  yield  is  increased 
from  23  p.c.  under  Schaffer's  conditions  to 
60  p.c.,'  and  the  product  can  be  separated  as 
potassium  salt  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
chloride  to  the  melt  diluted  slightly  with  water 
(Friedlander  and  Taussis,  Ber.  1897,  30,  1467). 

Preparation. — ^It  can  be  prepared  either  from 
a-naphthol  by  Friedlander  and  Taussig's  method 
(l.c,)^  or  from  a-naphthylamine-2-Bulphonic  acid 
oy  the  diazo-  reaction  (Cleve,  Ber.  1891,  24, 
3476) ;  or  its  sodium  salt,  in  70-80  p.c.  yield,  by 
heating  sodium  a-naphthol-4-8ulphonate  or 
2  :  4-di8ulphonate,  qiized  with  twice  its  weight 
of  naphthalene  or  paraffin,  during  3-4  hours  at 
160*^-170°  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  237396;  Eng.  P. 
2355  of  1911). 

'  For  example,  a-naphthol-S-salphonio  add  on 
tolphonstlon  yields  the  foilowliig  products : 

S  OH  S  OH  8  OH 

CO  -  0^  -  c^ 

In  which  both  the  8-  and  the  S-poslttons  remain  un- 
sulphooated. 

*  In  every  case  where  the  constitution  of  an 
a-naphtholflulphonic  acid  is  given,  the  OH  radicle  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  position  '  1.' 

"  Mixed  products  also  are  formed  by  the  methods 
employed  by  Glaus  and  Oehler  (Ber.  1882,  15,  312; 

§r.  Armstrong  and  Wynne,  Chem.  80c.  Proc.  1890, 
,  80),  by  Claus  and  Knyrim  (Ber.  1885,  18.  2924), 
and  by  Baum  (D.  P.  Anm.  B.  4197;  Eng.  P.  3498 
(prov.  spec.)  of  1883),  hi  which  sulphuric  acid,  chloro- 
Bulphontc  acid,  or  anhydro-add  is  employed,  the 
methods  themselves  being  valueless  (<;/.  Connui  and 
Fischer,  I.e.). 

^  According  to  Holdemann,  mercurous  sulphate, 
torted  as  catalyst,  has  no  influence  on  the  yield  by 
FriedUnder  and  Taussig's  metbod,  about  equal  weights 


Salta. — ^The  acid  forms  small  rhombic  prisma, 
and  differs  from  its  isomeridee  in  beinig  sparingly 
soluble  in  dilute  mineilil  adds.  The  lead  wft 
PbA.+H,0,  scales ;  5artttm  salt  BaA^H- UH,0. 
needles;  and  calcium  salt  GaAs+H^O  (T). 
BcaJee,  are  sparingly  soluble  (ClcTe,  l.c.):  the 
potassium  salt  KA+iH,0,  prisms,  is  soluble  in 
37  parts  of  water  at  18^  but  almost  insoluble  in 
saturated  {Kitaasinm  chloride  solution  (Conrad 
and  Fischer,  {.c). 

Reactions. — Nitrous  acid  reacts  with  it  in  the 
cold,  forming  4t-nitroso-a'naphthol'2'Sulphonic 
acid,  which  does  not  give  a  naphthol  green  with 
iron  salts.*  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  2:4- 
dinitro-a-napJUhol.  By  sulphonation  it  fur- 
nishes a-naphthol-2 : 4-dimUphonic  acid. 

Its  acetyl  deriTative^  obtained  by  heating  the 
potassium  salt  with  acetic  anhy<uide,  is  con- 
vertible into  the  sulphonyl  chloride,  m.p.  87*5^ 
(Anschutz  and  Maxim,  Annalen,  1918,  415,  92). 

(ii.)  a-Naphthol-3-8Ulphoiiie  add  is  obtained 
when  naphthalene-1 :  3-disulphonic  acid  is  fused 
with  caustic  alkalis  at  200°-220°  (Badische, 
D.  R..P.  67910;  Eng.  P.  9637  of  1890);  or 
when  diazotiaed  a-naphthylamine-3-sulphoDic 
acid  is  boiled  with  10  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (Fried- 
lander, Ber.  1895,  28,  1962)  or  water  (Gatter- 
mann  and  Schulze,  Ber.  1897,  30,  54) ;  or  when 
diazotiaed  2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonio  acid 
is  boiled  with  alcohol  (Badische,  t.c. ;  Fried- 
lander and  Taussig,  Ber.  1897,  30,  1468) ;  or 
when  a-naphthol-3 ;  8-disulphonic  acid  is  re- 
duced by  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  266724;  Eng.  P.  28172  of  1911)  or 
eleotrolytically  (Baver,  I).  R..P.  248627, 261094 ; 
Eng.  P.  28173  of  1911). 

Salts.^The  zinc  salt  ZnA,+8iHtO  forms 
long  needles  and,  like  the  barium  salt,  is  easily 
soluble  (Friedl&nder  and  Taussig,  ^c). 

Reactions. — ^With  diazotiaed  aniline,  o-nitr- 
aniline  and  j7-nitrapiline,  it  couples  respectively 
in  the  orlho-,  in  the  para-,  and  in  both  the  ortho- 
aud  the  para-  positions  (Gattermann  and 
Schulze,  l.c. ;  Oattermann  and  Liebermann, 
Annalen,  1912,  393,  214).  When  heated  witR 
ammonia  under  pressure  at  160°-180^  it  is  con- 
verted into  1 :  Z'diaminonaphthalene,  and  with' 
aniline  and  its  hydrochloride,  at  160°-170°,  into 
dip?ienyl-l :  Z-diaminonaphthalene.  By  digestion 
with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  180°  it  yields  o- 
toluic  acid  (Kalle,  D.  B.-P.  79028;  Eng.  P. 
16569  of  1894). 

(iii.)  a-Naphthol-4-8alphoiile  aeid  (NevUe  and 
Winther's  acul),  foimd  in  the  sulphonation  pro- 
duct obtained  from  a-naphthol  by  Schaffer's 
method  {v.  2-sulphonic  acid),  can  be  separated 
from  the  2-Bulphomo  acid  either  by  converting 
the  product  into  sodium  salt,  from  which  it  is 
extracted  by  boiling  90  p.c.  alcohol  (Verein, 
D.  R.-P.  26012 ;  Eng.  P.  2237  of  1883),  or  by 
precipitation  as  zinc  salt  (Friedlander  and 
Taussig,  Ber.  1897,  30, 1468). 

Preparation. — ^From  a-naphthylamine-4-8ul- 
phonio  acid  it  can  be  prepared  by  boiling  the 
diazo-  compound  with  10  p.c.  sulphuric  aoid 
(Nevile  and  Winther,  Chem.  Soo.  ^^ans.  1880, 
37,  632 ;  Dahl,  D.  P.  Anm.  D.  1486 ;  Eng.  P. 
2296  of  1883 ;  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247, 
341) ;.  or  by  heating  the  sodium  salt  with  60  p.o. 
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caustic  soda  solution  under  pressure  at  240°- 
260°,  and  boiling  the  solution  of  the  product  in 
water  to  exi)el  ammonia  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P. 
46307);  or  pure  and  in  almost  quantitative 
jield  by  the  bisulphite  method  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
109102 ;  Eng.  P.  16807  of  1899  ;  v,  p.  416). 

It  can  uso  bo  obtained  by  digesting  a- 
ohloronaphthalene-4-sulphonio  acid  with  26  p.o. 
caustic  soda  solution  under  pressure  at  200°- 
220°  (Oehler,  D.  R.-P.  77446) ;  or  by  heating 
a-methox3maphthalene-4-8ulphonic  acid  with 
fiO  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  under  pressure  at 
240°  (Dahl,  D.  R..P.  88843);  or  by  stirring 
a-naphthyl  carbonate  into  monohydrate  at  10°- 
20°,  pouring  the  solution  on  to  ice,  salting  out 
the  disulpho-a-naphthyl  carbonate,  and  boiling 
this  product  with  water  at  60°-70°  (Hochst, 
D.  R..P.  80889;  Eng.  P.  14136  of  1894; 
Reverdin,  Ber.  1894,  27,  3460). 

Salis, — ^The  acid  and  salts  ore  easily  soluble. 
The  zinc  salt  ZnA,+8H20  forms  prisms ;  the 
sodium  salt,  which  can  easily  be  salted  out  from 
solution,  forms  columnar  crystals  (Friedlander 
and  Taussig,  /.c),  is  soluble  in  90  p.c.  alcohol, 
and  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  blue  or  bluish- 
green  colouration  (Dahl,  Ix. ;  Erdmann,  I.e.). 

Reaciions. — ^The  ortho-azo-  dyes  which  it  fur- 
nishes by  coupling  with  diazotised  bases  are  of 
much  technical  importance  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  their  shades.  Nitrous  acid  reacts  with 
it  in  the  cold  forming  2'nilroao-a-naphthol'4- 
fidphonic  acid,  which  gives  a  naphthol  green  with 
iron  salts.  Warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  2 :  ^-dinitro-a-naphtJiol  {cf. 
Bender,  Ber.  1889,  22,  997);  digested  with 
ammonium  sulphite  solution  and  ammonia  at 
100°-160°  it  furnishes  a-naphihylainine-4-aul- 
phonic  acid ;  sulphonated,  it  yields  successively 
a-naphthol'2  :  i-distUphonic  acid  (Armstrong, 
priv,  camm.)  and  a-naphih6l-2  :  4 :  l4ri9ulphon\c 
acid.  Its  sodium  salt,  when  heated  at  160°- 
170°,  undergoes  tran^ormation  into  sodium 
a'naphth6l-2'mdphonaU. 

Jiv.)  a-Naphthol-6-8ulphoiiie  add  {CUve'a 
;  It-acid)  is  obtained  by  boiling  diazotised 
a-naphthylamine-6-8ulphonic  acid  with  10  p.c. 
sulphuric  add  (Verein,  D.  R..P.  26012  ;  Eng.  P. 
2237  of  1883 ;  cf.  Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1876. 
[ii.]  24,  611;  Gaess,  D.  P.  Anm.  G.  2393; 
Schdllkopf,  Eng.  P.  16781  of  1886).  It  is  also 
formed  when  sodium  naphthalene- 1 :  6-disul- 
phonate  is  fused  with  caustic  soda  at  160°-190°  ; 
the  sparingly  soluble  sodium  a-naphthol-6- 
sulphonate  being  isolated  by  acidifyins  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  melt  with  hy(m>chloric 
acid  (Ewer  ft  Pick,  D.  R.-P.  41934) ;  or  when 
a-chloronaphthalene-6-8ulphonic  acid  is  heated 
with  8  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  under  pressure 
at  240°-260°  (Oehler,  D.  R.-P.  77446). 

Salts. — ^The  acid  forms  a  semi-crystalline 
deliquescent  mass  (Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888, 
247,  343) ;  the  zinc  salt  ZnA,-f  8|H,0,  easily 
soluble  long  needles  (Friedlander  and  Taussig, 
Ber.  1897,  30,  1460) ;  the  sodium  salt  dissolves 
readily  in  warm  alcohol,  and  gives  with  ferric 
chloride  a  violet-red  colouration  (Gaess,  l.c.). 

Reactions. — Diazotised  bases  couple  with  it, 
forming  ortho-aso-  dyes  (c/.  GeseUscL,  D.  R-P. 
66838;  Gattermann  and  Schulze,  Ber.  1897, 
30,  62),  but  if  the  diazonium  salt  contains 
negative  substituents  coupling  takes  place 
usually  in  the  para-  position  (Gattermann  and 


Liebermann,  Annalen,  1912,  393,  211).  By 
nitrous  acid  in  the  cold,  it  is  converted  into  2- 
nitroso-a-na/phihol-^-sulphonic  acid,  which  crys- 
tallises well,  and  gives  a  naphthol  green  with 
iron  salts  (Friedl&nder  and  Taussig,  I.e.).  On 
sulphonation  with  20  p.c.  anhydro-acid  below 
100°,  it  gives  a'TMphthcl'2 : 5-aisulp?ionic  acid. 
When  fused  with  caustic  soda  at  220°-260°  it 
yields  1 :  6-dihydroxynaphihdlene,  but  with  sod- 
amide  in  naphthalene  suspension  at  230°,  1- 
amino'^-naphihol. 

(v.)  a-Naphthol-6-salphoiiio  add  is  obtained 
from  a-naphthylamine-6-8ulphonic  acid  either 
by  the  diazo-  reaction  (cf.  Erdmann  and  Siivem, 
Annalen,  1893,  276,  304) ;  or  by  the  bisulphite 
method  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  109102;  Eng.  P. 
16807  of  1899 ;  v.  p.  416).  It  is  also  formed 
when  sodium  naphthalene- 1 : 6-disulphonate  is 
fused  with  caustic  soda  {rf.  Bucherer,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1904,  [ii]  70,  346).  Of  the  properties  of 
this  acid  little  \»  known. 

(vi)  a-Naphtliol-7-sii]phoiile  add  is  probably 
the  chief  product  when  the  mixed  barium  salt 
from  the  acids  (mainly  a-naphthol-2 : 7-,  and 
4 :  7-disulphonic,  and  2:4:  7-tri9ulphonic  acids) 
obtained  oy  heating  a-naphthol  with  4  times 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  130°  for  an  hour, 
is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  (Liebmann  and  Studer,  D.  P.  Amn.  L. 
4327  ;  Eng.  P.  7812  of  1887).  In  the  pure  form 
it  can  be  obtained  from  a-naphth^mine-7- 
sulphonic  acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction,  or  by 
the.  bisulphite  method  {cf.  Bucherer,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1904,  [u.]  70,  347) ;  or,  from  7-8ulpho-l- 
hydrozy-2-naphthoic  acid  by  heatins  it  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  at  1 20°  (Friemander  and 
Taussig,  Ber.  1897,  30,  1461). 

8aUs. — ^The  acid,  a  crystalline  mass,  gives 
with  ferric  chloride  a  brownish- violet  coloura- 
tion and«  like  the  salts,  is  easily  soluble.  The 
zinc  salt  ZnA.-|-8H|0  forma  radiate  groups  of 
needles ;  the  oarium  salt,  needles  (Friedl&nder 
and  Taussig,  l.c.). 

Reactions, — Coupled  with  diazotised'  p-ni- 
traniline  in  acetic  acid  solution  it  gives  monoazo- 
and  in  alkaline  solution  disazo-  dyes  sensitive  to 
acids  (Friedlander  and  Taussig,  l.c. ;  cf.  Bender, 
Ber.  1889,  22,  996).  Nitrous  acid  reacts  with  it, 
forming  a  nitroso-a-naphthol-T-sulphonic  acid, 
which  yields  2 :  ^-dinHro-a-naphthot'l-stHphonic 
acid  when  warmed  with  dUnte  nitric  acid 
(Bender,  l.c.).  By  the  bisulphite  reaction  it 
furnishes  a-naphthylamine'7-siuphonic  acid, 

(vii.)  a-Naphthol-8-8Ulphoiiie  add  (S-acid). 
The  product  isolated  when  diazotised  a-naphthyl- 
amine-8-sulphonic  acid  is  boiled  with  water  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  not  a-naphthol-8-sul- 
phonic  acid  but  naphthasuUone,  the  peri- 
anhydride  of  this  acid  (Schultz,  Ber.  1887,  20, 
3162 ;  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247,  344).  The 
acid  can  be  obtained  from  the  sultone  by  heatinff 
it  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  130°,  adding  lead 
acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipitated  lead 
salt  with  hydrogen  sul^de  (Erdmann,  l.c) ; 
or  from  a-naphthylamine-8-sulphonio  add  either 
by  heating  it  with  water  under  pressure  at  180°- 
220°  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  74644;  Eng.  P.  14301 
of  1892),  or  by  the  bisulphite  method  (c/. 
Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  70,  347 ;  v. 
p.  416). 

Salts.-^The  acid  HA-i-H,0  is  crystalline, 
m.p.  106°-107°,  and  very  soluble.    It  does  not 
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lose  its  water  of  crystaUisation  below  180°,  and 
shows  little  tendency  to  pass  into  the  anhydride 
even  in  the  presence  of  dehydrating  agents. 
The  poiaasium  salt  KA,  scales;  the  hflsic 
sodium  salt  I^a,A+l|H,0,  small  needle ;  and 
the  ammonium  salt  NU4A,  scales,  are  easily 
soluble,  and  like  the  acid  give  with  ferric 
chloride  a  dark  green  colouration,  changing 
rapidly  to  red  (Erdmann,  I.e.). 

Reaciums. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  azo-  dyes.  With  nitrous  acid  a  sparingly  , 
soluble  nitrotiO'  compound  is  obtained,  which  | 
yields  2  :  ^-dimtro-a-naphihol-^-sulphonic  acid 
when  warmed  with  nitric  acid.  Fusion  with 
caustic  potash  at  220°  converts  it  into  1 :  8- 
dihydroxynaphihaUney  but  with  sodamide  in 
naphthalene  8usi)ension  ^t  230°  into  l-nmino-^- 
naphthol. 


Naphthasultone     C, 


.H.<^> 


first 


described  as  naphtholsulphonic  acid  S  (Scholl- 
kopf,  D.  R..P.  40671 ;  Eng.  P.  16776  of  1886; 
V.  8-sulphonic  acid),  is  obtained  almost  quantita- 
tively by  boiling  diazotised  a-naphthylamine-8- 
sulphonic  acid  with  alcohol,  water,  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (Karpeles,  cf.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1898,  17,  837).  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
large  prisms,  m.p.  164°,  distils  above  360°  with 
only  slight  decomposition,  and  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water. 

Reaclions. — ^It  yields  salts  of  a-naphthol-8- 
sulphonic  acid  when  boiled  with  aqueous 
caustic  alkalis  or  alcoholic  ammonia,  but  does 
not  react  with  these  in  the  cold  (Schultz,  Ber. 
1887,  20,  3162  ;  Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247, 
346).  Sulphonation  converts  it  into  a-naphl7iol- 
4 :  S-disuJphonic  acid, 

a-NAFHTHOLDISXTLPHONIO   AoiDS. 

(i.)  a-Naphthol-2 : 4-dlsulphoiilo  add,  formed 
by  the  sulphonation  of  a-naphthol  or  of  a- 
naphthol-2-  or  4-sulphonic  acid  at  temperatures 
below  100°,^  is  separated  from  mono-  or  di-sul- 
phonic  acid  in  the  product  by  removing  these 
either  with  nitrous  acid  as  sparingly  soluble 
nitroso-  compounds,  or  with  diazotised  bases  as 
insoluble  azo-  dyes.  When  a-naphthol  (6  pts.) 
IB  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  (9  pts.)  for  2  hours 
at  60°,  the  product  consists  of  the  2 :  4-disul- 
phonic  acid  mixed  with  about  6  p.c.  (Conrad  and 
Fischer,  Annalen,  1803,  273,  106),  or  about 
30  p.c.  (Friedlander  and  Taussig,  Ber.  1897,  30, 
1467),  of  a-naphthol -2-sulphonic  acid.  The 
acid  is  also  obtained  from  a-naphthol-2  :  4  :  8- 
trisulphonic  acid  by  reduction  with  sodium 
amalgam  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  266724;  Eng.  P. 
28172  of  1911). 

Identification. — ^The  potassium  salt  K^A  in 
solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  deep  blue 
colouration,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate  or  barium  chloride,  and  yields  neither 
azo-  dyes  nor  a  nitroso-  compound  (Conrad  and 
Fiacher,  I.e.). 

*  According  to  Bender  (Ber.  1889.  22.  998),  the 
product  obtained  by  beating  a-naphthol  with  2 '6 
times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  at  iW-lOd**  for  three 
houTB,  contains  In  addition  to  the  2 : 4-di8ulphonlc 
add  about  45  p.c.  of  a  second  dlsulphonic  acid,  having 
a  Bulphonic  group  in  each  nucleus,  and  some  trisul- 
phonic  acid,  its  compoeltlon  being  estimated  from  the 
results  obtained  (a)  by  nitration,  (b)  by  precipitation 
>?lth  diazotised  xyltdine. 


Reactions. — By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
2  :  4t'dinitro-a-naphthol.  On  sulphonation  with 
anhydro-acid,  it  yields  a-naphihol'2 :  4 :  l-tri- 
sulphonic  acid.  When  the  potassium  salt  is 
heatedat  170°-180° (Conrad andFischer,U.  Ill), 
or  the  sodium  salt,  susj)ended  in  naphthalene, 
at  160°-160°  the  product  is  the  a-naphthol- 
2-sulphonate. 

(ii.)  a-Naphthol-2  : 6-dlsaIphoiiic  add  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  a-naphthol-6-sulphonio  acid 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  20  p.c.  ajihydro-acid 
below  100°  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  68344 ;  Eng.  P. 
3397  of  1890).  The  sodium  salt  which  crystal- 
lises in  prisms,  neither  forms  a  nitroso-  derivative 
with  nitrous  acid  (Bayer,  I.e.)  nor  couples  with 
diazotised  bases  (Gattermann  and  Schulze,  Ber. 
1897,  30,  66). 

Reaction. — By  digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  260°  it  gives  1 : 6-dihydroxy- 
naphthaUne-2-sulphonic  acid. 

(iii.)  a-Naphthol-2 : 7-disulphoni6  add  occurs 
among  the  products  formed  when  a-naphthol  is 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures 
above  1(X)°  for  several  hours,  and  is  probably  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  mixture  of  acids  obtained 
by  sulphonating  a-naphthol  with  2-3  times  its 
weight  of  *  about  93  p.c'  sulphuric  acid 
('  66°-66°B^.')  at  126°-130°  for  about  2  hours 
(Leonhardt,  Eng.  P.  11318  of  1887 ;  cf.  Fried- 
lander  and  Taussig,  Ber.  1897,  30,  1463).  •  A 
method  for  isolating  the  constituents  of  the 
mixture  has  not  been  described.  It  can  also 
be  obtained  '  from  a-naphthylamine-2  :  7-disul- 
phonic  acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (c/.  Reverdin 
and  de  la  Harpe,  Ber.  1892,  26,  1406),  or  from 
a-naphthol-2  :  4  :  7-trisulphonic  acid  by  inter- 
action with  sodium  amalgam  (Friedlander  and 
Lucht,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3031). 

Identification. — ^little  is  known  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  pure  acid.  It  forms  a  soluble 
zinc  salt  ZnA  (Friedlander  and  Lucht,  I.e.) ; 
para-azo-  dyes  by  coupling  with  diazotised  bases ; 
and  a  nitroso-  derivative  which  does  not  give  a 
naphthol  green  with  iron  salts  (Friedlander  and 
Taussig,  I.C.). 

(iv.)  a-Naphthol-3 :  6-disiilphoiiic  add,  as  an 
intermediate  in  the  production  of  1 :  Z-diamino- 
naphihalene-6-sulphonic  acid,  has  been  obtained 
by  heating  sodium  naphthalene- 1 :  3  :  6-trisul- 

Shonate  with  caustic  soda  at  140°-160°,  but  not 
escribed  (Kalle,  D.  B.-P.  94076). 

*  Bearing  In  mind  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Bender  (Ber.  1889,  22,  998 :  qf.  Aktienges^  D.  ll.-P. 
46776;  Eng.  P.  4625  of  1888),  and  by  raedl&nder 
and  Taussig  (/.«•),  It  Is  probable  that  the  Patents  dealing 
with  the  prolonged  sulphonation  of  a-naphthol  may  l)e 
divided  into  two  groups : — 

(a)  Those  in  which  anhydro-acid  or  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used  at  100**,  or 
at  temperatures  below  100**,  leading  mainly  to  the 
production  of  «fc-naphthol-2  :  4-di-  and  2  :  4  :  7-tri- 
sulphonic  adds  icf.  Seltzer,  D.  K.-P.  20716 ;  Durand 
and  Huguenin,  Eng.  P.  2691  (prov.  spec.)  of  1883; 
Vlgnon  &  Co.,  Eng.  P.  9808  (prov.  spec.)  of  1884). 

(jb)  Those  in  which  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  at  100°-1B0°  is  used  leading  to  the 
production  of  a-naphthol-2 :  7-dl8Ulphonic  acid  mixed 
with  varying  proportions  of  the  4  :  7-di-,  and  2:4:7- 
tri-sulphonlc  adds  (cT.  Badische,  D.  B.-P.  10785: 
Eng.  P.  6305  of  1879;  Levinstein,  Eng.  P.  5692  of 
1882 ;  Vlgnon,  D.  R.-P.  32291 ;  Eng.  P.  .6872  of 
1884;  Leonhardt,  Eng.  P.  11318  of  1887;  Read, 
HoUiday  and  Sons,  Eng.  P.  5103  of  1891). 

•  Accordinff  to  Oehler  CD.  R.-P.  74744),  one  of  the 
a-naphtholdisuJphonic  acids  obtainable  from  a-chloro- 
naphthalenedisulphonic  acids  may  have  this  constitu- 
tion (</.  p.  420,  footnote).  3d  by  VjWWV  IC 
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(t.)  a-Naphthol-3 :  6-dliiilphoiiic  add,  db- 
taiiied  when  sodium  naphthatone-1 :  3  :  6-tri- 
sulphonate'is  heated  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda 
solution  at  170*'-180°  (Gurke  and  Rudolph, 
D.  R.-P.  38281 ;  Eng.  P.  16716  of  1886),  can  be 
prepared  from  a-naphthylamine-3 :  6-di8ulphomc 
acid  either  by  the  dlazo-  reaction  (Freund, 
D.  R..P.  27348 ;  Eng.  P.  1069  of  1883),»  or  by 
heating  its  acid  sodium  salt  with  water  under 
pressure  at  180°  (Cassella,  D.  P.  Anm.  C.  4376), 
or  from  a-naphthol-3 :  6  :  8-tri8ulphonic  acid  by 
reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold 
(Bayer,  D.  R..P.  265724;  Eng.  P.  28172  of 
1911). 

IdenlifictUion. — ^The  acid  barium  salt 
BaH^Ai  is  sparingly  soluble ;  the  acid  sodium 
salt  NaHA  dissolYes  readily  in  water  or  alcohol 
and  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  blue  coloura- 
tion (Friedlander  and  Taussig,  Ber.  1807,  30, 
1462). 

BfMCtions, — It  couples  with  diazotis^d  bases 
furnishing  ortho-ozo-  dyes.  When  heated  with 
ammonia  at  160°,  it  is  converted  into  2-afn»no-4- 
naphthi^'T'Suiplionic  acid  mixed  with  1 : 3- 
diaminonapJUhalene-6-sulphonic  acid  or  with 
aniline  at  160°  into  the  dipJienyl  derivative  of  the 
latter. 

(vi.)  a-Naphthol-3 :  7-dlsulphoiilc  add  can  be 
prepared  from  a-naphthvlamine-3  :  7-disiUphonic 
acid,  either  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (freund, 
D.  R.-P.  27346 ;  Eng.  P.  1069  of  1883),*  or  by 
heating  its  acid  sodium  salt  with  water  under 
pressure  at  180°  (Cassella,  D.  P.  Anm.  C.  6069) ; 
or  from  a-naphthol-3  :  6 :  7-trisulphonic  acid  by 
boiling  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute  caustic  soda 
solution  (Kalle,  D.  R..P.  233934). 

Beadions.'-Oi  its  properties  or  salts  little 
is  known,  but  it  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
(Freund,  Lc),  When  heated  with  ammonia 
at  160°,  it  yields  2-amino-4'naphthol-Q'nUphonic 
acid  mixed  with  1 :  Z-diaminonaphUuuene-l • 
suiphonic  acid  or  with  aniline  at  160°  the  dipkenyl 
derivative  of  the  latter. 

(vii.)  a-Naphthol-3 : 8-dl8Ulphoiilc  add  (a- 
naphlhol-[€-}iutulphonic  acid)  is  prepared  from 
a-naphthylamine-3 : 8-disulpnonic  acid  either 
by  heating  its  add  sodium  lalt  with  water  under 
pressure  at  180°  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  71494; 
Eng.  P.  14301  of  1892),  or  bv  boiling  a  solution 
of  its  diazo-  compound  with  dilute  (6  p.c.) 
sulphuric  add  >  (Aktienges.*  D.  R..P.  46776 ; 
Eng.  P.  4626  of  1888 ;  Bemthsen,  Ber.  1889, 
22,  3330). 

IdetUifieaiioti,— The  sodium  salt  Na,A-|-6H,0 
forms  long  prisms  soluble  in  about  &'&  parts  of 
cold  water,  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  deep  blue 
colouration,  and  yields,  not  a  naphthol  yellow, 
but  oxidation  products  with  nitric  acid 
(Aktienges.,  Ix. ;   Bemthsen,  Ix.). 

Beactiona, — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  ortho-azo-  dyes.  By  digestion  with 
60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  170°-210°  it 
forms  1:8-  dikydroxynapfUhalene  -  3  -  suiphonic 
acid.  On  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  it 
yields     a-naphihcl-Z-sulphonic     acid.       When 

^  In  this  Patent  the  product  is  coDsldered  to  be  a 
/^napbtholdlsulphonlo  acid  solely  on  account  of  the 
testness  to  adds  shown  by  the  derived  azo-  dyes,  now 
known  to  be  orMo-azo-  dyes  of  the  opgeries  (Cassella,  l.c.). 

"  If  the  boUlns  be  stopped  directly  nitrogen  ceases 
to  be  evolved,  the  solutfon  will  contain  the  veHr 
anhydride  (smtone),  which  by  continued  boiling 
furnishes  the  naphtholdisulphonic  add  (Bemthsen,  i.e.). 


heated  with  ammonia  at  160°-180°  it  is  converted 
into  1 :  Z-diamifiMMp}Uhalenc-%'8ulphoinic  acid 
or  with  aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at 
160°- 170°  into  the  diphenyl  derivative  of  this 
acid. 

Naphthasultone -3-sulphonio  acid 
(napMhasuUonesulphonic  acid-€ ;  [^-]napht?ioldi' 
suiphonic  acid),  obtained  from  the  3 : 8-disulphonic 
acid  by  dehydration  with  sulphuric  acid  at  100°, 
or  phosphoric  oxide  or  phosphorus  pentachloride 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  66094),  forms  readily  soluble 
silky  needles ;  the  barium  salt  sparingly  soluble 
long  needles ;  the  sodium  salt  NaA-f  3HtO  long 
needles  soluble  in  about  93  parts  of  cold  water. 
It  gives  no  colouration  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
is  readily  convertible  into  a-naphlhol-3 : 8- 
disulphonic  acid  by  mineral  acids  or  by  alkalis 
(Ewer  and  Pick,  D.  R.-P.  62724 ;  Badische,  Ix, ; 
Bemthsen,  Ix.), 

a-Naphthol-8-sulphonamide-3-sulph- 
onic  acid  ([c-]  or  [J^-'\naphiholsulphamidesulph- 
onic  acid),  bH-C„Hj(804NHj)-SO,H,  prepared 
by  action  of  ammonia  on  the  sidtone,  forms 
needles,  and  like  the  barium  salt  BaA,-f  6HtO, 
and  sodium  salt  NaA-f  H,0,  needles,  is  moder- 
ately soluble;  the  sodium  ammonium  salt 
Na(NH4)A+H,0  (3H,0  in  D.  R.-P.  63934) 
forms  very  soluble  small  prisms.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  acids  it  regenerates  a-naphthoL- 
3 :  ^-disulphonic  acid  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  63934 ; 
Bemthsen,  Ix.).  With  diazotised  bases  it 
couples  forming  ortho-azo-  dyes,  which  when 
boiled  for  a  short  time  with  alkali  hydroxides 
or  carbonates  are  converted  into  i^ert-anhydridee 

<g^>CioH4(SO,H)N,-R,  the  colour  changing 

from  bluish-red  to  yellow  (Bemthsen,  Ber.  1890, 
23,  3094). 

(viii.)  a-Naphthol-4 : 6-dl8iilphoiiio  add  can 
be  prepared  from  a-naphthylamine-4 :  6-diBul- 
phonic  acid  either  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Dahl, 
D.  R.-P.  41967)  or  by  the  bisulphite  method 
(Bucherer,  J.  pr.  C^hem.  1904,  [ii.]  70,  347; 
V.  p.  416) ;  or  by  sulphonating  aa'-dinaphthyl 
carbonate  with  6  times  its  weight  of  20  p.c. 
a^ydro-aoid  at  10°-20°,  heating  the  result- 
ing tetrasulpho-aa'-dinaphthyl  carbonates  with 
dilute  acid  at  60°-70°  to  eliminate  carbon  dioxide 
and  separating  the  less  soluble  4  :  7-disulphonic 
acid  by  salting  out  from  the  more  soluble  4  :  6- 
isomeride  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  80888;'  Eng.  P. 
14134  of  1894). 

Reactions, — ^It  yields  azo-  dyes  when  coupled 
with  diazotised  bases,  and  a  naphthol  yellow  when 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  (Dahl,  Ix.), 

(ix.)  a-Naphthol-4 : 7-disulpbonle  add  occurs 
in  varying  amounts  in  the  products  obtained  by 
the  sulphonation  of  a-naphthol  under  conditions 
which  lead  also  to  the  formation  of  the  2:7- 
disulphonic  acid  {q.v, ;  cf.  Friedlander  and 
Taussig,  Ber.  1897,  30,  1463).  It  can  be  pre- 
pared from  a-naphthylamine-4 :  7-disulphonio 
acid  either  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P. 
41967),  or  by  the  bisulphite  method  (Bucherer, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  70,  347 ;  v.  p.  416) ;  or 
from  a-chloronaphthalene-4  :  7 -disulphonic  acid 
by  digestion  with  30  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
at  200°-210°  (Oehler,  D.  R..P.  74744) ;  or  by 
eliminating  carbon  dioxide  either  from  the 
tetrasulphonation  product  from  aa'-dinaphthyl 
carbonate  (v.  4  :  6-disulphonio  acid  ;  Hochst, 
D.  R.-P.  80888 ;  Eng.  P  14134  of  1894),  or  from 
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2'etuhoxf'a'nMfh»htA'4il'dknUboBae  mad 
(FriedUoder  And  Tuuam^  l^  1460;  </.  ScMller, 
1>.  R,'P.  60928;  bjr  boiltiig  with  dUote  add. 

/4ie«<t>fcalMm.--Tlie  haHmm  mU  B*A+4HsO 
Md  4»ffvm  Mtt  Nft^+4H,0  are  cij^taUiiie. 
The  aodioin  aatfe  in  wtAalUoa  girea  with  feme 
ehJorida  a  Hue  ooloimtion  (Oehler,  1^.). 

JKeoclMMM, — OrthoHUO'  dvaa  are  obUinad  by 
eoopiing  it  with  diaootiaed  baaea.  Ntttona  acid 
react*  with  it  fonning  a  TCfy  aoluUe  mUrotO' 
compoftiuL  Nitric  acid  ooayerta  it,  aad  alao  the 
nitroaO'  oonipoiiJid»  into  2 :  ^-dimliro-^ymaipkihU- 
l-rndphomc  add,  Bj  the  bianlphite  method, 
o^aphikylamwneA :  T'dimdphomc  acid  ia  ob- 
tained. When  boiled  with  65  p.c.  aidphnrio  acid 
or  with  hjdiochloiio  add  it  yidda  cMiapMo^?- 
$ulphomcacid, 

"    ^ Ca- 


lx.) a'H«Hlth0l-4: 

iMn»AMoUi#ifi^Aoiife  a 
au^AoiMC  acid),  obtaii 


acid  8;  a-naphihol'li'yii 
_  obtained  iiien  ncphthaaoltone 
(aoHsalled  a-naphtholaolphonic  add  »  of  D.  B.-P. 
40671)  ia  heated  with  aalphnric  add  at  80''-90'' 
until  aoluble  in  water  (Bchdllkopf,  D.  B.-P. 
40671;  Eng.  R  16776  of  1886;  Bemthaen, 
Ber.  1800,^,  3090),  ia  alao  formed  from  a- 
naphtb7lamine-4 : 8-diaiilphonio  add  dther  bv 
boUing  a  lolntion  of  ita  diaxo-  componnd  with 
dilate  (6  p.o.)  anlphorio  add  (Schollkopf,  l.e. ; 
ef,  Paul,  Z.  anxew.  Chem.  1896, 9,  661),  or  by  the 
bifnlphite  method  (Booherer,  J.  pr.  C^em.  1904, 
[ii]  69,  80 ;  v.  p.  416V 

IdefUiflcaiion, — ^Tne  barium  aalt  ia  aparingly 
aoluble ;  the  godium  aalt  Na^ +H.0  forma  yeiy 
aoluble  aoalea  (Aktienges.,  D.  R..P.  46776; 
£ng.  P.  4626  of  1888)  and  with  ferric  chloride 
givea  a  deep  blue  colouration  (Bemthaen,  Lc), 

Reactions, — ^It  oouplea  with  diazotiaed  baaea 
forming  ortho-ozo-  dyea.  Nitroua  add  reaota 
with  it  forming  the  2'nUrosO'  derivatiye  (Dreaael 
and  Kothe,  Bet.  1894,  27,  2146).  Nitric  add 
converta  it,  and  alao  the  nitroao-  derivative,  into 
2  :  ^-dinitrO'a-naphthol-S-sidphonie  acid.  By  the 
biiulphite  reaction  it  yieloa  a-napfUhylamine' 
4  :  ^'dimilpkonie  acid.  On  dehvdration  it  gives 
naphthanUione-4-nUphonic  acia,  but  when  sul- 
phonated  with  26  p.o.  anhydro-acid  below  100°, 
a'napfUhol-2 :  4 :  S-tristUphonic  acid  ia  the  pro- 
duct. Fuaion  with  oauatio  soda  at  260°  converts 
it  into  1:8-  dihydroxynaphthaltne,  •  4  •  stUphanic 
acid, 

Naphtba8ultone-4-8ulphonic  acid 
inaphthoiuUoneaulphonic  acid-S),  obtained  from 
the  4 :  8-diaalphonio  acid  by  dehydration  with 
6  p.o.  anhydro-acid  in  the  cold,  forms  an  easily 
soluble  6arfttm  salt.  The  sodium  salt  (H-3H,0), 
in  moderately  soluble  scales,  is  converted  readily 
into  the  cL'naphthol'A  i  S-dinUphonaU  by  alkalis 
or  alkali  carbonates  in  the  cold,  or  into  the  acid 
by  boiling  with  6  p.c.  sulphuric  acid,  or  prolonged 
boiling  with  water.  It  cives  neither  a  coloura- 
tion with  ferric  chloride  nor  azo-  dyes  with 
diasotised  bases  (Bemthsen,  Lc, ;  Badische, 
D.  R..P.  67388). 

a-Naphthol-8-8ulpbonamide-4-sulph- 
onio  acid  {\S']acid)  is  precipitated  bvhydro- 
ohlorio  add  from  a  solution  of  the  sultonesul- 
phonate  in  ammonia  as  the  crystalline  sodium 
aalt  OHCioH.(80,NH,)SO,Na-f-2H,0  which 
separates  in  rhomb-like  scales  and  regenerates 
the  nUtone  or  a-naphihol-^ :  S-disulpMnic  acid 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
67866 ;  Bemthsen,  {.c).     It  couples  with  diaxo- 


Ofiho-aa9- dyea  whidi  doaely 
iMemUe  thoaa  obtained  firom  the  8-aiilphon- 
amide-S-aolirfioiue  add  (cf.  Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
60777,  64065;  Gdgy,  D.  k-P.  139287). 

(zi.)  aJtophftDi-5 : 7-#wdfhwte  add  haa 
not  been  described,  but  iamenlioiied  in  connexioD 
with  the  bisal^iite  leactioa  aa  prodndUe  from 
and  convertine  into  a-mipkU^fUtmine-Szl-di' 
mdphamc  add  (Badiache,  D.  R.-P.  115335, 
117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900). 

(ziL)  a-flapkOol-S :  8-dlnl^oiiie  add,  which 
ia  obtained  from  a-naphthyiaaiine-5 : 8-di8Dl- 
phooic  add  by  the  diaco-  reaction,  the  aailofie 
first  formed  Ming  converted  by  alkali  into  the 
naphtholdiaalphonic  add  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70857), 
regeneratea  the  amino-  add  by  the  bisulphite 
reaction  (Badische,  D.  R.P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P. 
1387  of  1900). 

Naphthaanltone-5-aalphonic  acid 
forms  a  medium  salt  NaA-f  iH,0  in  moderatdy 
solubte  needlee  (Gattermann,  Ber.  1899, 32, 1158), 
and,  like  the  disulphonic  add,  when  digested 
with  40  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  under  pressore 
at  170°-200°  yielda  1 :  ^-dihydroxynapkhaUme' 
4.'8ulphomc  add  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  80667 ;  Eng.  P. 
1227  of  1894). 

(zilL)  a-Napht]id-6:8.diRdphonle  add  haa 
been  prepared  horn,  a-naphthylamine-0 :  8-diBu]- 
phonic  add  dther  by  the  cuazo-  reaction,  the 
sultone  first  formed  being  converted  into  the 
naphtholdisulphonic  add  by  alkali  (Bayer, 
B.  R.-P.  75084)  or  by  the  bisulphite  reaction 
(Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [u.]  70,  347).  It 
is  alao  formeoi  when  a-naphthylamine-4 :  6 :  8- 
trisulphonic  add  (Kalle,  I>.  R.-P.  82563),  or 
a-naphthol-4 :  6 :  8-trisulphonio  add  (Eodle,  D. 
P.  Anm.  EL  11397)  is  heated  with  dilute  (3  p.c.) 
acid  at  180°-200*'.  The  acid  sodium  salt  forma 
easily  soluble  short  needles,  and  with  ferric 
chloride  ^ves  a  fleeting  green  colouration. 

ReaUiona, — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  aio-  d^es.  With  nitrous  add,  it  yielda 
a  nilroso-  derivative  which  is  not  convOTtible 
into  a  naphthol  vellow  by  nitric  add  (Ealle,  l.c.). 
By  the  bisulphite  method  it  is  converted  into 
a-naphthfflamtne'6 :  S-disulphonic  acid.  When 
digested  with  50  p.%  caustic  soda  solution  at 
170°-210°,  it  gives  1 :  S-dihydroxynaphihalene-^' 
sulphonic  add. 

The  corresponding  n  a  p  h  t  h  a  s  u  1 1  o  n  e-6-s  u  l- 
phonicanda-naphthol-8-sulphonamide-6- 
sulphonic  acids  have  not  been  fully  character- 
ised (Bayer,  l.c.). 

a-NAPHTHOLTUBniiPHONID  AdDS. 

(i.)  a-Naphthol-2 :  4 : 7-tri8alphoiiie  add  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  sulphonation  of  a-naphthol 
either  with  25  p.o.  anhydro-  acid  at  100^-110"* 
or  with  45  p.c.  anhydro-  add  at  40°-50* 
(Badische.  D.  R.-P.  10786;  Eng.  P.  5305  of 
1879),^  and  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  the 
characteristic  barium  salt  (Friedlander  and 
Taussig,  Ber.  1897,  30,  1463).  Jt  is  also  ob- 
tained when  diazotised  a-naphthylamine-2 : 4 : 7- 
trisulphonic  acid  is  boiled  with  addified  water 
(c/.  Hochst,  D.  R..P.  22546 ;  Eng.  P.  2178  of 

^  The  acid  formed  by  heating  a-naphthol  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  add  at  110*-115'' 


for  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  (Badische,  Lc),  and  serving 
as  a  Bouroe  of  naphthol  yellow  S  <«.  2 : 4-dlnltzo-«- 
naphthol-r-salphoiQc  acid),  would  probably  contain  a 


laxge  proportion  of  the  2:7-  and  4 : 7-dl8ulphonic 
adds  (cT.  p.  470,  footnote  2),5d  by  KjH^*cJV  IC 
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1882),  w  when  a-ohloronAphtluJene-2 :  4 :  7-tri« 
sulphonio  acid  is  heated  with  12  p.c.  oaustio  soda 
solation  under  pressure  at  150°  (Oehler,  D.  R.-P. 
77996). 

/<ieii<(/tcali(m.— The&arittmsaltBa,A,+3H,0 
in  glistening  minute  crystals,  is  almost  insoluble 
when  once  separated  from  water;  the  other 
salts  are  easily  soluble  (Friedlander  and  Taussig, 
^e.)i  The  soiwm  salt  gives  a  blue  colouration 
witii  ferric  chloride,  but  yields  neither  azo-  dyes 
nor  a  nitroso-  compound. 

BeaciwM, — Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
2  :  4-^tn»tro-a-napA(Ao2-7-M((pAontc  acid.  On 
fusion  with  caustic  alkali,  it  yields  1 :  l-dihy- 
drtxtynaphthalenedumlphonie  cuiid.  By  deeul- 
phonation  with  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold 
it  gives  a-naphthol-2  z  T-disulpJumic  acid,  but 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  66  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid,  a-nap/Uhd-l'Sulphonic  acid  is  the 
product. 

(u.)  a-Naphthol-2 : 4 : Strlsolphoiiie  add  has 
been  prepared  b^  sulphonating  a-naphthol- 
4 :  8-di8ulphonic  «cid  or  its  sultone  with  25  p.o. 
anhydro-  acid  below  lOO"*  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F. 
4569 ;  Eng.  P.  3397  of  1890 ;  Dreesel  and  Kothe, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  2143). 

Identification,— The  sodium  salt  (+liHtO) 
is  a  readily  soluble  ciystalline  powder,  shows 
green  fluorescence  in  solution,  eives  with  ferric 
chloride  a  blue  colouration,  and  does  not  couple 
with  diazotised  bases  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  l,c,). 

Reactions. — ^With  nitro-sulphuric  acid  at  20° 
it  gives  2  :  ^-dinitro-a-napfUhot-S-nUphonie  acid. 
On  desulphonation  with  sodium  amalgam  in  the 
cold,  it  yields  a-naphth<d-2 :  4t'di&ulphonie  acid. 
By  fusion  with  caustic  soda  at  210°  it  is  converted 
into  1 :  S'dihjfdroxynaphihalene'2 :  4t'di&fUphonic 
acid. 

(iii.)  a-Naphthol-3 : 5 :  7-trlsulphoiile  add  can 
be  obtained  either  from  naphthalene-]  :  3  :  5 :  7- 
tetrasulphonic  acid  by  digestion  with  15  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution  unc&r  pressure  at  180° 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  79064 ;  Eng.  P.  25074  of  1893), 
or  from  a-naphthylamine-3  :  5 :  7-trisulphonic 
acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Kalle,  D.  P.  Anm.  K. 
12732). 

Beactiond. — ^In  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  it 
combines  with  tetrazo-  derivatives  of  the 
diphenyl  series  forming  salts  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
92169;  Eng.  P.  8995  of  1895).  Boiled  with  zinc 
'dust  and  <mute  caustic  soda  solution,  it  gives 
a-naphthol-Z  :  7-distUphonic  acid.  When  heated 
with  ammonia  at  160°-180°  it  is  converted  into 
1 :  S-diaminonaphthalene-b :  l-disulphonie  acid. 
By  digestion  with  50  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
at  150^-160°,  it  yields  1 : 5-dihydroxynaphthalene- 
3  :  IdistUphonic  acid  but  with  60  p.o.  solution 
at  200°,  a  mixture  of  this  add  with  1 :  S-di- 
hydroxynaphthalene-5 :  Idisulphonic  acid. 

(iv.)  a-Naphthol-3 : 6 : Strisulplioiile  add  is 
formed  from  a-naphthylamine-3  :  6  :  8-trisul- 
phonic  acid  either  by  the  diazo-  reaction,  the 
sultone  being  an  intermediate  product  (Koch, 
D.  R..P.  56058;  Eng.  P.  9258  of  1890),  or  by 
heating  it  with  water  under  pressure  at  180°- 
260°  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  71495;  Eng.  P.  14301  of 
1892). 

Reactions. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  asn-  dyes.  On  desulphonation  bv  so- 
dium amalgam  in  the  cold,  it  gives  a-napnthol' 
3  :  idisulphonic  acid.  When  heated  with  am- 
monia at  160° -180°  it  is  converted  into  1 : 8- 


diaminonaphthakne'6 :  Sdisulphonic  acid  or  with 
aniline  at  150°-170°  into  the  diphenyl  derivative 
of  this  acid.  By  digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  170°-220°  it  jrields  1 :  Sdihy- 
droxynaphthalene-^ :  ii-disulphonic  acid  (chromo- 
trope  acid). 

Its  sultone  gives  yellow  solutions  with 
alkalis.  Bissolved  in  ammonia,  the  sodium  - 
sultonesulphonate  when  mixed  wi^  hydrochloric 
acid  vields  sodium  a-naphthol-8-sulphon« 
amiae-3 : 6-disulphonate  (Koch,  {.c. ;  Hochst, 
D.  B.-P.  69518),  which  couples  with  diazotised 
bases  forming  azo-  dyes. 

(v.)  a-Naphthol-4 : 6 : 8-trisiilphoiiie  add  has 
been  obtained  from  a-naphthylamine-4 :  6 :  8- 
trisulphonic  acid  either  by  the  diazo-  reaction, 
the  sultone  formed  being  dissolved  in  alkali 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7006;  cf.  D.  R.-P. 
80741 ;  Eng.  P.  17141o  of  1893),  or  by  the 
bisulphite  method  (Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904, 
[ii.]  70,  347  ;  v.  p.  416). 

Reactions, — ^By  hydrolysis  with  3  p.c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  160°-200%  it  yields  a-naphthol' 
6 :  Sdisulphonic  acid.  Digestion  with  70  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution  at  170°-190°  converts  it 
into  1  :  Sdikydroxynaphthalene-Z  :  idisulphonic 
acid. 

Itssultoneis  easily  soluble,  forminct  colour- 
less non-fluorescent  solutions  which  witn  alkalis 
become  deep  yellow;  the  ooiieeponding  a- 
naphthol-8-sulphona  mide-4:  6-disul- 
phonic  acid  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
giving  ortho-azo-  dyes. 

CJHLOBO-a-NAPHTHOLS. 

Introductory. — By  ohlorination  a-naphthol 
gives  rise  only  to  homonudeal  derivatives.  When 
the  operation  is  carried  out  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a  cooled  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  naphthol, 
substitution  occurs  with  the  production  of  2  :  4- 
dichloro-a-naphthol  (Cleve,  Ber.  1888,  21,  891), 
followed  bj  the  formation  of  the  additive  com- 
pounds trtc?Uoro-a-keto-  and  pentachhro-a-keto- 
naphthalene  (Zincke  and  Kegel,  Ber.  1888,  21, 
1030). 

4-Chloro-a-naphthol  can  be  obtained  by 
chlorinating  either  a-naphthyl  carbonate 
(Reverdin  and  Kauffmann,  Ber.  1895,  28, 
3051),  or  a-naphthyl  toluene-jQ»-sulphonate  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  solution  ( Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P. 
240038).  It  can  also  be  prepared  ^Dm  a-naph- 
thol by  employing  sulphuryl  chloride  as  the 
chlorinating  agent  (Kast,  Ber.  1911,  44,  1337; 
H5chst,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  29600) ;  but  when  the 
naphthol,  dissolved  in  alkali,  is  chlorinated  by 
hypochlorous  acid  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  167458)  the 
product  is  not  pure  [cf.  King,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc. 
1911,  27,  266).  It  sublimes  in  long  needles, 
m.p.  117°-118°,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  or 
benzene,  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride  and  couples  witn  diazotised  bases. 

Ghloro-a-naphtholsulphonio  acids. — 
Four,  namely,  the  6-  and  l-cMoro-a-naphthol-Z- 
stUphonic  actds,  the  Q-cMoro-a-TiaplMud-Z :  5-  and 
the  S-cfUoro-a-naphthol-Z :  Qdisidphonic  acids, 
formed  from  the  corresponding  aminonaphthol- 
mono-  and  di-sulphonic  acids  by  the  Sandmeyer 
reaction,  have  been  used  for  coupling  with 
diazotised  dehydrothiotoluidine  in  tne  produc- 
tion of  ortho'sao'  dyes  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  96768 ; 
Eng.  P.  9441  of  1894)pigitized  by  VjWW^IC 
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S-CUoro-a-iiaplitliol-Sia-dlMilplioiiie  add, 

obtained  abo  by  heating  S-chloro-a-napbthyl- 
amine-3 : 6-difliilplionic  acid  with  dilute  snl- 
phuric  acid  under  preagure  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
147852),  IB  a  crystalline,  deliqneecent  subetanoe. 
Ito  acid  barium  salt,  BaH^A, +6H,0,  crystallises 
in  needles ;  acid  potassium  salt,  in  scales;  and 
acid  sodium  salt,  in  needles.  The  normal  salts 
dissolve  easily,  yielding  non-flnorescent  solutions, 
which  with  ferric  chloride  give  a  dark  green 
colouration  (Cassella,  D.  B.-P.  79066 ;  £ng.  P. 
1920  of  1894).  Compared  with  the  azo-  dyes 
from  a-naphthol-3 : 6-disulphonic  acid,  those 
from  this  peri-chloTO'  acid  are  much  bluer  in 
shade  and  of  enhanced  fastness  (Cassella,  /.c. ; 
D.  R.-P.  82286 ;  99227). 

NiTBOSO-a-NAPHTHOLS. 

(v,  Naphlhaquinoneoximes.) 

NiTBO-  a-N  AFHTH0L8. 

ItUroduciory. — ^Nitro-a-naphthols  are  ob- 
tained, not  from  a-naphthol  by  direct  nitration, 
as  the  yield  is  unsatidactory  owing  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tars,  but  from  naphtholsulphonic 
acids,  nitrosonaphthols,  or  nitrosonaphthol- 
sulphonic  acids,  containing  the  nitroso-  group, 
or  at  least  one  sulphonic  group,  in  the  same 
nucleus  as  the  hydrozyl  n^cle.  An  alterna- 
tive method  from  a-chloronitronaphthalenes  is 
knoivn,  and,  although  it  has  no  technical  im- 
portance, four  nitro-a-naphthols  have  been  pre- 
pared by  its  aid,  viz.  the  4-mono-,  the  2 :  4-di-, 
and  the  2:4:6-  and  2:4:  8-trinitro-a-naph- 
thols,  each  of  which,  save  the  last,  regenerates 
the  corresponding  a-chloronitronaphthalene  by 
interaction  with  toluene-p-sulphonyl  chloride 
and  diethylaniline  (c/.  Rindl,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1913,  103,4911). 

The  nitro-a-naphthols  containing  a  nitro- 
group  in  the  orlho-  position  relatively  to  the 
hvdioxyl  radicle  dye  wool  and  silk  in  various 
shades  of  yellow. 

(i.)  2-Nltro-a-naphthol  is  obtained  by  boiling 
acetyl-2-nitro-a-naphthylamine  with  aqueous 
caustic  soda  (Liebermann  and  Dittler,  Annalen, 
1876,  183,  246;  Lellmann  and  Bemy,  Ber. 
1886,  19,  802),  or  by  hydrolysing  2.nitro-a- 
ethozynaphthalene-4-8ulphonic  acid  (Witt  and 
Schneider,  Ber.  1901,  34,  3189);  or,  together 
with  2  :  4-dinitro-a-naphthol,  by  boilins  a-diazo- 
naphthalene  sulphate  with  nitric  acid  in  mol. 
prop.  (NoeltJng  and  Wild,  Ber.  1886,  18,  1339) ; 
or,  oetter,  by  suspending  2-mtroso-a-naphthol 
(6  g.)  in  water  (60  c.c),  adding  nitric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1  -3  (46  c.c.)  in  the  cold,  and,  after  16  hours, 
distillinff  the  product  with  steam  (Grandmougin 
and  Michel,  Ber.  1892,  26,  973). 

Properties. — It  crystallises  in  greenish-yellow 
scales,  m.p.  128°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  less  readily  in  water,  and  resembles 
o-nitrophenol  in  being  volatile  with  steam  and 
in  forming  dark  red  salts.  Its  acetate  forms 
briffht-^ellow  needles,  m.p.  118°  (Grandmougin 
and  Michel,  l.c.),  and  ethyl  ether,  bright  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  84°  (Heermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1891, 
[ii.]  44,  240). 

(ii.)  4-NUro-a-naphthol  {French  yellow  ;  Cam- 

pobello  yellow  ;   Chryseic  acid)  can  be  prepared 

by  boilmg  aGetyl-4-mtro-a-naphthylamine  with 

•Maueous  caustic  soda  (Andreoni  and  Biedermann, 

^.  1873,  6,  343;    cf.  Lellmann  and  Remy, 


Ber.  1886,  19,  796) ;  and  is  formed  when  bis-4. 
nitro-a-naphtiiyl  carbonate,  m.p.  212°,  is  heated 
with  alcoholic  potash  (Beverdin  and  Kanffmann, 
Ber.  1896,  28,  3060) ;  or  when  4-nitro-a-chloro- 
naphthalene  is  heated  with  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate  under  pressure  at  160°-166°  (Gries- 
heim,  D.  R.-P.  117731 ;  Eng.  P.  7692  of  1900). 

Properties. — It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
golden-yellow  needles,  m.p.  164%  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  acetic  add,  and,  like  p- 
nitrophenol,  does  not  volatilise  with  steam. 
The  salts  (Biedermann,  Ber.  1873,  6,  1118)  are 
orange-red  to  dark-red  in  colour,  and  dissolve 
readuy  in  water  ;  the  sodium  salt  NaA-f  2HtO, 
carmine-red  needles,  was  formerly  used  as .  a 
yellow  dye  for  silk  or  wool.  The  methyl  ether, 
m.p.  86°-86''  (Grieeheim,  U),  and  ethyl  ether, 
needles,  m.p.  116°~117°  (Heermann,  l.c. ; 
Witt  and  Schneider,  l.c.)  have  been  described. 
On  nitration  it  yields  2  :  A^-dinUro-a-ruiphihol. 

(iii.)  6-Nitro-a-iiaphthoI,  obtained  from  6- 
nitro-a-naphthylamine  sulphate  by  the  diazo- 
reaction,  separates  from  hot  water  in  dark- 
yellow  crystals,  m.p.  166°;  gives  an  acetate, 
needles,  m.p.  114°,  and  henwate,  needles,  m.p. 
109° ;  couples  with  diazotised  bases ;  and  with 
nitrous  acid  yields  b-nitroA-nitroso-a-naphthol 
(Kaufler  and  Brauer,  Ber.  1907,  40,  3271). 

DniriBO-a-KAFHTHOLS. 

(L)  2 : 4-Dlllitro-a-liaphthol  (Martius  yellow, 
Manchester  yellow,  NapJUhalene  yellow,  Naphthol 
yellow)  is  obtained  bv  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
a-naphthol  (Dale,  Caro  and  Martius,  Eng.  P. 
2786  of  1864;  Martius,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1868,  [ii.] 
4,  80),  2-nitroso-  or  4-nitro60-a-naphthol  (Fuchs, 
Ber.  1876,  8,  629),  2-nitro-  or  4-nitro-a-naph- 
thol  (Liebermann  and  Dittler,  Annalen,  1876, 
183,  249),  and  on  a-naphthol-2-sulphonic  acid 
(Darmstadter  and  Wichelhaus,  Eng.  P.  89  of 
1869;  Annalen,  1869,  162,  299),  a-naphthol-4- 
sulphonic  acid  (deve,  FSrhandL  1876,  7,  40), 
a-naphthol-2  :  4-disulphonic  acid  (Bender,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  996);  or  (but  mixed  with  2-nitro-  and 
4-nitro-a-naphthol)  a-ethozynaphthalene-4-sul- 
phonio  acid  (Witt  and  Schneider,  Ber.  1901, 
34,  3186).  It  is  also  formed  when  a-naphthyl- 
amine  is  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(BaU6,  Ber.  1870,  3,  288) ;  or  when  acetyl-2  :  4- 
dinitro-a-naphthylamine  is  boiled  with  aqueous 
caustic  soda  (Liebermann  and  Hammerschlag, 
Annalen,  1876, 183,  273) ;  or  when  nitrous  fumes 
are  led  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  a-naphthol 
at  0°  (Schmidt,  Ber.  1900,  23,  3246). 

Preparation. — Either  a-naphthol-2  :  4-di8ul- 
phonic  acid,  made  by  sulphonating  a-naphthol 
with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  below  60°, 
is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  100°,  or  the 
two  a  -  naphtholmonosulphonic  acids,  formed 
when  a-naphthol  is  sulphonated  under  Schafiter's 
conditions,  are  converted  into  their  nitroso- 
derivatives  by  interaction  with  sodium  nitrite 
and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  and  the  mixed 
product  is  then  warmed  with  nitric  acid  {cf. 
Bender,  l.c.  footnote). 

Propertiet. — ^It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
citron-yellow  needles,  m.p.  138°,  does  not 
volatilise  with  steam,  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
ether,  or  benzene.  It  is  sufficiently  acidic 
to  expel  carbon  dioxide  from  carbonates,  and 
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it  forms  soluble,  orange-coloured  salts  (Martius, 
l.c. ;  for  salts  with  organic  bases  cf.  Norton 
and  Lowenstein,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  1897, 
19,  923;  Korczynski,  Ber.  1909,  42,  174). 
The  sodium  salt  NaA-f  H^O,  ammonium  salt 
NH4A+H.O,  and  calcium  salt  GaA,+6H,0, 
crystallise  in  needles  (Martius,  /.e.)»  and  were 
used  formerly  as  golden-yellow  dyes  for  silk  and 
wool.  Dinitro-a-naphthol,  however,  has  little 
affinity  for  the  fibre,  being  removed  from  it 
either  by  volatilisation  or  by  washing. 

Beactions. — ^Nitration  in  the  presence  of 
much  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures  below  BO" 
converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  2  ;  4 :  6-trinilro- 
with  2:4:7-  trinUro-a  -  naphihol.  Prolonged 
boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidises  it 
to  phStalic  and  oxalic  acids  (Martius,  Z.c.).  By 
digestion  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  190°-200° 
it  yields  2 1  ^-dinilro-a-naphihylamine.  When 
heated  with  potassium  cyanide  in  hot  alcoholic 
solution,  naphthylpurpuHc  acid  is  formed 
(Sommaruga,  Annalen,  1871, 167,  328),  and  with 
toluene-p-sulphonyl  chloride  and  dieUiylaniline 
4  -  chloro  -1:3-  dinitronaphihalene  is  obtained 
(UUmann  and  Bruck,  Ber.  1908,  41,  3932. 

(ii)  4 :  5-Dlllltro-a-liaphthol,  formed  when  5- 
nitro-4-nitroso-a-naphthol  is  oxidised  by  alkaline 
potassium  ferricyanide  solution,  crystallises  in 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  230°,  dissolves  only  sparingly 
in  water,  and  has  only  feeble  dyeing  properties 
(Friedl&nder,  Ber.  1899,  32,  3629).  The  methyl 
ether,  m.p.  216*^,  and  ethvl  ether,  scales,  m.p. 
182^,  have  been  described  (Ullmann  and  Con- 
sonno,  Ber.  1902,  35,  2808). 

(iii.)  4  :  8-Dillltro-a-naphthol,  obtained  simi- 
larly from  8-nitro-4-nitro80-a-naphthol,  has  m.p. 
135®,  but  otherwise  resembles  the  4 :  5-  deriva- 
tive in  properties  (Friedlander,  ^c). 

TbINIIBO- a- VAFHTHOLS. 

(i.)2 :  4 : 5-Tiliiltro-a-naphthol (^opAMopicnc 
acid)  is  formed  when  5-nitro-4-nitroso-a-naphthol 
is  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Graebe,  Ber. 
1899,  32,  2878;  Graebe  and  Oeser,  Annalen, 
1904,  336,  147  ;  Friedlander  and  Scherzer,  cf,  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1900,  19,  339) ;  or,  mixed  with 
the  2:4: 7-trinitro-  derivative,  when  2 : 4- 
dinitro-a-naphthol  is  nitrated  in  the  cold  with 
nitrosulphuric  acid  (Kehrmann  and  Haberkant, 
Ber.  1898,  31,  2421 ;  cf.  Diehl  and  Merz,  Ber. 
1878,  11,  1662). 

Properties, — ^It  forms  needles,  m.p.  190",  and 
its  potassium  salt  KA4-H,0,  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  hot,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  cold  water 
(Kehrmann  and  Steiner,  Ber.  1900,  33,  3281). 
It  is  a  strong  acid,  dyes  wool  yellow,  yielclEi 
Z-nitrophihalic  acid  on  oxidation,  and  gives  4- 
cKloro-l :  3  :  S-trinitronapJuAalene  when  heated 
with  toluene-p-sulphonyl  chloride  and  diethyl- 
aniline  (Rindl,Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1913, 103, 1914). 

(ii.)  2:4:  7-Tlinltro-a-naphthol  is  the  more 
soluble  product  obtained  when  2 : 4-dinitro-a- 
naphthol  is  nitrateil  in  the  cold  with  nitro- 
sulphuric acid  (Kehrmann  and  Haberkant,  l,c,), 
and  is  freed  from  the  2:4:5-  compound  by  con- 
version into  the  sparingly  soluble  sodium  salt 
(Kehrmann  and  Steiner,  Ber.  1900,  33,  3286). 

Properties, — It  forms  yellow  needles,  m*p. 
145®,  but,  from  benzene  or  acetic  acid,  prisms 
containing  solvent  which  effloresce  in  the  air. 
On    oxidation    it    yields    4i-nitrophihalic    acid 


(Kehrmann  and  Haberkant,  ^.c).  The  potas- 
sium salt  is  easily,  but  the  sodium  salt,  yellow 
needles,  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

(iii.)  2:4: 8-Tlliiltro-a-liaphthol, obUined  by 
fniTing  8-nitro-4-nitroBO-a-naphthol  with  50  p.c. 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold  (Graebe  and  Oeser, 
Annalen,  1904,  335,  156;  Friedlander  and 
Scherzer,  /.c),  forms  yellow  prisms,  m.p.  175®, 
and  dyes  wool  yellow.  The  potassium  salt 
KA,  crystallises  weU  (Friedlander,  Ber.  1899, 
32  3530). 

'  (iv.)  4 :  5 : 7-  (or  4 : 6 : 8-j  Trinitro-a-naph- 
thol  has  not  been  isolated,  but  its  methyl  ether 
is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  1 :  3  :  5 :  8-tetra- 
nitronaphthalene  and  sodium  methoxide.  This 
ether  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  m.p.  186®, 
and  on  oxidation  yields  3 :  S-dinitrophthalic  acid 
(WlQ,  Ber.  1895,  28,  372). 

TBTRANTTBO-a-  NAFfiTHOL. 

2:4:5:7-  Tetnuiltro  -  a  -  naphthol  (HeUo- 
chrysin)  is  obtained  by  digesting  tetranitro-a- 
bromonaphthalene  (m.p.  170-6®)  with  warm, 
concentrated  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  (H5chst» 
D.  R..P.  14964 ;  Eng.  P.  5327  of  1880 ;  Merz 
and  Weith,  Ber.  1882,  15,  2714).  It  crystallises 
in  vellow  scales,  m.p.  180®,  and  forms  reddish- 
yellow  salts,  which  dissolve  only  sparingly  in 
water.  The  potassium  salt  KA-|- 1  JH,0,  prisms, 
is  s<Juble  in  340  parts,  and  the  sodium  salt 
NaA+2H,0,  scales,  in  about  94  parts  of  water 
at  19®.  It  dyes  silk  and  wool  golden-yellow,  but 
has  no  techmcal  value. 

NrrEO-a-KAFHTHOLSULPHONIO  A0ID8. 

(i. )  2-Nitro-a-naphthol-4.8Ulphoiile  add  can  be 
obtained  from  the  corresponding  ethyl  ether  by 
hydrolysis  with  caustic  potash  solution.  The 
basic  barium  salt  BaA+H^O  is  very  sparingly 
soluble;  the  yellow  potassium  and  oranee 
6a*tc  potassium  salts  form  needles  easily  soluble 
in  water.  When  its  salts  are  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure  at  160®-160® 
2'nUrO'a-naphthol  is  oDtained  (Witt  and 
Schneider,  Ber.  1901,  34,  3189). 

(ii.)  2  -  Nitro- a- naphthol  -  7  -  sulphonle  aeid, 
formed  from  diazotised  2-nitro-4-amino-a- 
naphthol-7-sulphonic  acid  (v.  2 : 4-dinitro-a- 
naphthol-7-sulphonic  add)  by  means  of  copper 
powder,  crystallises  with  1  mol.  H,0  in  yeifow 
needles,  and  its  copper  salt  CuA,-|-5H,0  in 
greenish-yellow  needles.  On  reduction  it  yields 
2-aminO'a-naphthol-T'StUphonic  acid  (Finger, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1909,  [ii.]  79,  441). 

(iii.)  2 : 4.Dliiitro  -  a  •  naphthol  -  7  -  sulphonle 
add  {naphthol  yellow  8  ;  acid  yellow  8)  is  formed 
by  nitration  of  a-naphthol-7-sulphonic  acid 
(Liebmann  and  Studer,  Eng.  P.  7812  of  1887 ; 
cf.  Bender,  Ber.  1889,  22,  996),  or  of  a-naphthol- 
4 :  7-disulphonic  acid  (Dahl,  D.  R..P.  41967), 
or  of  a  mixture  of  a-naphthol-2 : 7-  and  4 :  7- 
disulphonic  acids  (Seltzer,  D.  R.-P.  20716; 
Levinstein,  Eng.  P.  5692  of  1882  ;  L.  Vignon  &, 
Co.,  Eng.  P.  9808  (prov.  spec.)  of  1884 ;  Leon- 
hardt,  Eng.  P.  11318  of  1887),  or  of  a-naphthol- 
2 :  4  :  7-trMulphDnic  acid  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
10785 ;  Eng.  P.  5306  of  1879 ;  cf.  Lauterbach, 
Ber.  1881,  14.  2028 ;  Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  22545 ; 
Ene.  P.  2178  of  1882),  or  of  a-methoxynaph- 
thalenedisulphonic  acid  (Dahl,  Eng.  P.  1964  of 
1883).  Digitized  by  VjOWV  IVL 
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Preparaiion, — (1)  To  the  solation  obtained 
by  diluting  the  tiisulphonation  melt  foom  a- 
napbthol  (10  kilos.)  with  water  to  100  litres  nitric 
acid  of  sp.er.  1-38  (25  kilos.)  is  added  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  temi)erature  does  not  exceed  50^, 
and  the  reaction  completed  either  at  50^  or  by 
allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  in  the  cold  for 
12  hours.  From  the  solution^  dinitro-a-naphthol- 
sulphonic  acid  separates  in  needles,  the  mother 
liquors  containing  other  nitration  products,  of 
which  nothing  definite  is  known  (Badische,  Lc), 

(2)  The  mixed  a-naphtholdisulphonio  acids 
of  Leonhardt's  Eng.  P.  11318,  after  conversion 
into  nitroso-  compounds  by  means  of  sodium 
nitrite,  are  nitrated  at  60^  with  nitric  acid,  also 
in  the  proportion  of  25  kilos,  to  every  10  kilos, 
of  a-naphtJiol  sulphonated  (Leonhardt,  Z.c.). 

8aUs, — ^The  acid  crystalliBes  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  yellow  needles.  The  barium  and 
basic  potassium  K^A  salts  are  very  sparingly 
soluble ;  the  acid  poUusium  KA,  basic  sodium 
Na^A,  and  ammonium  salts  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  are  oranse-yellow  (Lauter1>ach,  Lc, ). 
It  is  a  strong  acid,  has  considerable  tinctorial 
power,  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye  for  wool,  and, 
unlike  2  : 4-dimtro-a-naphthof,  does  not  vola- 
tilise  from  the  fibre  and  is  not  poisonous. 

Reactions. — "Bj  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1*33  it  is  converted  into  p-sulphophihalic 
acid  (Graebe,  Ber.  1885,  18,  510 ;  R^,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1886,  49,  511).  When  reduced  with 
stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  it 
yields  2'nitrO'4-aminO'a-naphiihol-7'8ulphonic 
acid  (Lauterbach,  Z.c. ;  Finger,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1909,  [ii.]  79,  441) ;  but  in  ammoniacal  solution 
with  sodium  sulphide  gives  the  isomeric  4-nt/ro- 
2-amino-a'napkthol'7-sulpJionic  acid  (GeseUsch., 
D.  R..P.  189513 ;   Eng.  P.  7535  of  1906). 

(iy.)  2 :  4>Dliiitro-a-iiaphtliol-8-siilphoiile  add 
(brilliant  yellow)  is  formed  when  the  nitroso- 
derivative  of  sodium  a-naphthol-8-sulphonate  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution,  is  mixed  with 
nitre  in  the  cold,  the  reaction  being  completed 
on  a  water  bath  (Schollkopf,  D.  R.-P.  42304) ;  or 
when  sodium  a-naphthol-4 : 8-disulphonate  in 
aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
at  60*»-70°(Sch6Ukopf,  D.R..P.  40571 ;  Eng.  P. 
15775  of  1885) ;  or  its  nitroso-  derivative  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  (Karpeles,  c/.  J,  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1898,  17,  837) ;  or  when  sodium  a- 
naphthol-2  :  4  :  8-trisulphonate,  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  mixed  with  nitrosulphuric  acid  at 
20**  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2145). 

Properiies,— The  potassium  salt  KA-|-H,0 
(Karpeles,  2.c.),  and  the  sodium  salt  NaA 
(Dressel  and  Kothe,  /.c),  form  sparingly  soluble 
yellow  needles,  and  in  an  acid  bath  dye  silk  and 
wool  a  more  orange  shade  than  that  produced 
with  the  isomeric  7-sulphonic  acid.  As  a  dye- 
stuff  it  has  no  technical  value. 
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AoH         ^"'^  )3-Naphthol  occurs  in  very 
I    I  small  amount  in  the  coal  tar  fractions 

V  of  high  boiling-point  (Schulze,  An- 

nalen,  1885,  227,  150),  but  is  always  made  from 
sodium  naphthalene-j9-sulphonate  by  fusion  with 
caustic  alkali  (Schaffer,  Annalen,  1869,  152, 
281). 

Preparation. — ^A  melt  of  caustic  soda  (10  pts.) 
with  water  (2  pts.)  is  heated  at  270®  until 
frothing    stops;      sodium     naphthalene-jS-sul- 


phonate  (15-25  pts.)  is  then  stirred  in  gradually 
while  the  temperature  is  raised  slowly  to  300°- 
310®,  at  which  the  fusion  is  completed.  The 
liquid  naphtholate,  containing  sodium  sulphite 
in  suspension,  is  dissolved  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  water,  the  solution  neutralised  by 
50  p.c.  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  boiling  and 
acidified  with  sufficient  50  p.c.  sulphuric  acid 
to  liberate  about  85  p.c.  of  the  naphthol,  which 
when  cold  is  removed  by  filtration.  By  this 
means  )3-naphthol,  free  from  a-naphthol  (arising 
from  a-sulpnonate  present  as  impurity  in  the 
j9-sulphonate  used),  is  obtained,  while  from  the 
filtrate  after  dilution  the  remainder  of  the 
^-naphthol  may  bo  separated  by  the  addition 
of  more  acid,  the  a-naphthol  remaining  in  solu- 
tion. When  dry,  the  )3-naphthol  is  purified 
by  distillation  in  a  vacuum  (c/.  Cain,  Inter- 
mediates, 2nd  ed.  213;  Levinstein,  Eng.  P. 
2300  of  1883). 

To  avoid  the  formation  of  oxidation  products 
which  occurs  when  sulphonic  acids  are  fused 
with  caustic  alkali  in  open  vessels  (c/.  BosweU 
and  Dickson,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1918,  40, 
1787),  sodium  naphthalene-jS-sulphonate  (46 
pts.)  may  be  heated  with  caustic  soda  solution 
of  sp.gr.  1*384  (50  pts.)  in  an  autoclave  at 
300°.^30®  for  10-12  hours  (Aktienges.,  D.  P. 
Anm.  A.  24027 ;  cf.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1914, 
33,  955) ;  or  with  10  p^.  caustic  soda  solution 
at  300°  for  30  hours  (Willson  and  Meyer,  Ber. 
1914, 47, 3162) ;  or,  in  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion at  100®,  added  gradually  to  fused  caustic 
soda  in  a  covered  vessel  at  about  300®  ( WaUach, 
cf.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1919,  38,  248). 

Properties.-^P-Jf  Sk^hthol  crystallises  in  odour- 
less scales  or  rhombic  tables  {cf.  Groth,  Annalen, 
1869,  152,  285),  m.p.  122®  (Sch&ffer,  {.c),  b.p. 
285®-286®  (Ebert  and  Merz,  Ber.  1876,  9,  611), 
sp.gr.  1-217  at  4®  (Schidder,  Ber.  1879, 12, 1613), 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  organic  solvents, 
or  caustic  alkali  solutions,  but  only  sparin^y 
so  in  hot  water.  It  sublimes  easily  and  can  oe 
distilled  with  superheated  steam,  but  is  only 
slightly  volatile  with  steam  at  100®.  It  has 
marked  antiseptic  properties.  The  sodium 
compound  CioH,*ONa  can  be  obtained  crystal- 
line {v.  p.  466,  footnote  1). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  readilv  with  diaso- 
tised  bases  and  is  used  extensively  as  end  com- 
ponent for  the  production  of  azo-dyes  either  in 
the  ordinary  way  or,  if  the  dyestuff  be  insoluble, 
as  a  developer  on  the  fibre.  With  nitrous  acid 
it  forms  nitroso-P-naphthol  (v.  naphtha()uinone- 
oximes)  or,  in  ethereal  solution,  1 :  Q-dtnitro-fi- 
naphihcit  which  is  also  formed  by  nitration. 
Chlorination  converts  it  into  l-cfUoro-B-naphthol. 
By  sulphonation,  $-naphihol-mono-,  at-  and  tri- 
stuphanic  acids  are  obtained. 

On  oxidation  in  alkaline  solution  with  per- 
manganate it  yields  either  o-cafhoxycinnamic 
acid  (Ehrlich  and  Benedikt,  Monatah.  1888,  9, 
527)  or  phthalonic  acid  (Henriques,  Ber.  1888, 
21,  1618),  but  on  fusion  with  caustic  alkali  and 
copper  oxide  or  hydrated  manganese  peroxide, 
it  is  converted,  like  a-naphthol,  into  phthalic 
acid  and  benzoic  acid  (Bindsch.,  D.  R.-P.  138790 ; 
139956  ;  Eng.  P.  15527  of  1901).  By  reduction 
with  sodium  in  boilins  amyl  alcohol  solution  it 
furnishes  a  mixture  of  dJC-tetrahydroB'napkthcl 
as  chief  product,  with  ax,-tetrahydro-p-naphihol. 
When  heated  with  ammonium  sulphite  solution 
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aad  ammoiiia  at  100^-160^  or  with  ammonia 
under  preesore,  it  is  converted  into  fi-naphihyl' 
aminet  or  with  aoetamide  or  aniline  into 
acetyl-  or  phenyl-P-naphihylamine.  By  conden- 
sation with  nitrosodimethylaniline  hydroohlor- 
ide  it  yields  Meidola*a  Uue  (Meldola,  Ber.  1879, 

12,  2066). 

Iodine  solution  added  to  a  solution  of  fi- 
naphthol  in  aqueous  caustio  soda  (1  moL)  gives 
quantitatively  a  orystalline  preoipitate  of  1- 
U)do-P-naphthol,  m.p.  94.''  (Wilkie,  J.  Soo.  Ghem. 
Ind.  1911,  30,  402),  but  with  excess  of  alkali 
a  yellowiish-green  jgredpitate  of  so-called  /3- 
naphthol  iodide  Qf essinger  and  Vortmann,  Ber. 
1889,  22, 2322 ;  Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  49739  ;  Eng.  P. 
5079  of  1889). 

Colour  reactions. — ^Bleaohing-powder  solution 
gives  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  j3-naphthol  a 
pale  yellow  colouration  which  disappears  on 
addition  of  an  excess.  Ferric  chloride,  added  to 
an  aqueous  solution,  gives  a  pale  green  coloura- 
tion, and  afterwards  a  white  flocculent  precipi- 
tate of  BB'-dinaphthol  (Dianin,  Ber.  1873, 6, 1252 ; 
1874,  7,  125;  cf.  Walder,  Ber.  1882,  15,  2166). 
^IRien  warmed  with  strong  caustic  potash  solution 
and  chlqaoform  at  50°  it  gives  (like  a-naphthol) 
a  Prussian-blue  colouration  which  gradually 
changes  through  green  into  brown  (Lustgarten, 
Monatsh.  1882,  3,  720;  cf.  Rousseau,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1883,  [v.]  28, 148). 

^68te.— •G6mmercial  )9-naphtbol  should  be 
almost  colourless,  have  approximately  the  right 
meltin£-point,  and  dissolve  completely  in  caustic 
alkaUTorming  an  almost  colourless  solution. 

EstinuUion. — ^A  1  p.c.  solution  of  the  sample 
in  aqueous  caustic  soda  (4  mols.)  is  titrated  at 
60°  witii  excess  of  N/10  iodine  (tne  equation  is 

CioH,0 + 81, + SNaOH  -OioH,I|^0 + 3NaI+  SHjO) 

cooled,  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  filtrate  titrated  back  with  N/10  sodium 
thiosulphate  (Messinger  and  Vortmann,  Lc, ; 
cf.  Kuster,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1907 ;  WiUde,  lc). 

j9-Naphthy1  methyl  ether  inerolin), 
prepared  by  heating  )3-naphthol  (5  pts. )  dissolved 
in  absolute  methyl  alcohol  (5  pts.)  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (2  pts.)  in  a  reflux  apparatus  under 
slight  pressure  at  125°  (Gattermann,  Annalen, 
1888,  244,  72),  forms  scales,  m.p.  72°,  b.p.  274° 
(Marchetti,  Jahresb.  Ghem.  1879,  543),  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  has  the  odour  of 
orange  flowers  (neroli). 

)9-Naphthyl  ethyl  ether,  prepared  like 
the  methyl  ether  (Gattermann,  Ix. ;  cf.  Paul,  Z. 
angew.  Ghem.  1896,  9,  620 ;  Davis,  (Jhem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1900, 77, 33),  m.p.  37°,  b.p.  282°,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  has  the  odour  of  pine- 
apple. On  nitration  it  yields  l-nUrO'^-ethoxy- 
naphihalene,  m.p.  104°  (Wittkampf,  Ber.  1884, 
17,  394 ;  Gassetia,  D.  P.  Anm.  G.  2883 ;  Paul, 
^e.) ;  and,  as  minor  product,  Q-nitro-P-ethoocy- 
naphthakne,  m.p.  114°  (Gaess,  J.  pr.  Ghem. 
1891,  [ii.]  43,  22l 

)3-Naphthyi  phenyl  ether,  m.p.  46°,  ia 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  sodium  ^-naphthol- 
ate  in  iS-naphthol  is  heated  with  cblorobenzene 
under  pressure  at  200°-220°  (Fritzsche,  D.  R.-P. 
269543  ;  Eng.  P.  9797  of  1913). 

^/J'-Dinaphthyl  ether  (GioH,),0,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  /3-naphthol  for  some  hours 
with  50  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (Graebe,  Ber.  1880, 

13,  1850);    or  by  heating    sodium   *)3-naph- 


thylsulphate'^  with  jff-naphthol  at  180''-200°- 
(NietEki,  Ber.  1882,  15, 305) ;  or /S-naphthol  with 
phosphorus  pentaohloride  (1  mol.)  at  100°  for 
2  hours  (Berger,  Gompt  rend.  1906, 141,  1027), 
forms  scales,  m.p.  105°,  b.p.  above  360°,  and 
yields  p-naphthci-mono',  di-,  and  tri-eulphonie 
acids  when  heated  witii  sulphonating  agents 
(BriSnner,  D.  R..P.  26938;  Eng.  P.  3606  of 
1883). 

iS^-Dinaphthyl  carbonate,  n^oh  is 
obtamed  by  the  interaction  of  phosgene  and 
sodium  /3-naphtholate  (Schering,  J>.  P.  Anm.  G. 
4197),  forms  needles,  m.p.  176°-177°,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  sulphonatton  yicuds 
a  mixture  of  the  B-naphthot-^-,  7-,  and  8- 
sulphonic  acids  (Reverdin  and.Eauffmann,  Ber. 
1895,  28,  3057). 

/3^-Dinaphthyl  sulphite,  a  nacreous 
powaer,  is  obtained  by  heating  )9-naphthol  dis- 
solved in  carbon  disulphide  wiUi  thionyl  chloride 
in  presence  of  pyridine  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
303033). 

/3-Naphth^l  acetate,  obtained  by  heating 
^-naphthol  with  acetyl  chloride  (Sch&ffer, 
f.e.),  or  with  acetic  acid  at  240°  (Graebe,  Annalen, 
1881,  209,  150),  forms  needles,  m.p.  70°  (Miller, 
Ber.  1881, 14, 1602,  footnote),  dissolves  sparin^lv 
in  water,  and  is  hydrolysed  by  distillation  with 
steam. 

/3-NAFHTHOL817LFHONIO  AOIDS. 

Introductory. — The  neater  number  of  the  ^- 
naphtholsulphonic  acids  is  obtained  by  tne 
sulphonation  of  /3-naphthol,  whereas  in  the 
a-series,  for  the  production  of  a-naphtholsnl- 

Ehonic  acids,  direct  sulphonation  finds  only  a 
mited  use.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  differ- 
ences between  the  two  series.  Another  arises 
from  (a)  the  preferential  sulphonation  in  a- 
rather  than  in  )3-  positions,  (6)  the  preferential 
replacement  of  a-  rather  than  of  ^-sulphonic 
groups  by  other  radicles,  which  renders  the 
methods  most  widely  used  in  the  a-seriee  (v. 
p.  467)  comparatively  valueless  for  the  pro- 
duction of  j8-naphtholsulphonic  acids.  For 
example : — 

(i.)  Fusion  of  naphthalenesulphonic  acids 
with  caustic  alkali,  if  /3-naphtholsulphonic 
acids  are  required,  can  oe  applied  only  to 
naphthalene-2 :  6-  and  2  :  7-disulphonic  acids, 
as  these  are  the  only  two  naphthalenepoly- 
sulphonic  acids  containing  SO,H  radicles  ex* 
clusively  in  B-  positions. 

fii.)  Excnanffe  of  the  amino-  group  for  hydr- 
oxy! in  naphthylaminesulphonic  acids,  either  bv 
the  diazo-  reaction  or  b^  the  bisulphite  method, 
is  limited  in  the  /3-senes  bv  the  fact  that  the 
most  convenient  source  of  j9-naphthylamine-> 
sulphonic  acids  is  found  in  the  )9-naphthol- 
sulphonic  acids  themselves. 

The  first  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  /3-naphthol  is  )9-naphthol-l -sulphonic 
acid,  regarded  by  its  discoverer^  as  )9-napnthyl- 
sulphuric  acid.  Without  alteration  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  with  rise 
of  temperature,  there  are  obtained  successively 
at  50°-60°  /3-naphthol-8-8ulphomc  acid,  and  at 
90°-100°    the    6-8ulphonic    acid.    When    the 

^  The  add  described  by  Armstrong  (Ber.  1882,  15. 
202)  and  by  Nletzki  (le.)  as  ^-naphthy]8ulphaIic  acid 
is  now  knowD  to  be  ^-oaphtbol-l-8ulphonlc  acid  (0/. 
Tobias,  D.  R.-P.  74e88)Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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weight  of  8ulphimo  add  is  doubled  there  are 
obtamed,  BiimJariy,  at  60"  jS-naphthol-B :  8-di- 
•olphonio  add,  and  at  120''-130''  the  3:6- 
disulphomc  add.    With  anhydro-  acid»  sulphon- 


ation  of  )3-naphthol  reaches  its  limit  in  the 
formation  of  the  3:6:  S-trisalphonic  add.  The 
relationship  between  these  pr^ncte  is  shown  in 
the  scheme  ^ — 
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Another  source  of  jS-naphtholpolysulphonic 
adds  is  the  7-Bulphomc  acid,  which,  although 
known  to  occur  in  the  sulphonation  product  of 
^-naphthol  at  100*'-130^  does  not  seem  to  have 
oeen  isolated  from  this  source,  but  is  obtained 


from  naphthalene-2 :  7-di8ulphonio  add  by  fusion 
with  caustic  alkali.  The  acids  formed  from  it 
by  sulphonation  are  shown  below,  the  sulpho- 
nating  agent  used  being  indicated  under  the 
symbol  giving  the  constitution  of  the  product. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  rule  of  preferential 
substitution  in  a-positions,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  80,H  radicle  is  not  found  in  dther  the 
4-  or  the  5-position  in  any  of  the  products  of  the 
sulphonation  of  j3-naphthol  under  the  most 
varied  conditions.  And  with  reference  to  the 
1 -position,  it  is  evident  that,  of  the  five  adds 
obtained  from  /}-naphthol-7-sulphonic  add  bv 
sulphonation,  tne  three  containing  a  80,H 
ramde  in  this  position  are  formed  under  con- 
ditions which  exclude  the  presence  of  water; 
whereas  the  two  from  which  it  is  absent  are 
obtained  respectively  by  the  use  of  ordinarv 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  desulphonation  with 
boiling  water. 

The  j9-naphtho]pulphonates  are  better  de- 
fined, and  more  easily  separated  from  mixtures 
than  are  the  a-naphtbolsulphonates ;  they  can 
therefore  be  employed  for  the  production  of 
pure  )3-naphthylaminesulphonic  acids.  Their 
chief  use  is  in  connexion  with  the  manufacture 
of   oftAo-azo-dyes,    but  they   are   not  equally 

^  This  scheme  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete. 
It  leaves  out  of  account  the  formatloD  of  ^-naphtnol-7• 
solphonlo  add  {q.v,)  recorded  by  Oreen,  and  should  be 
compared  with  another,  compiled  from  data  furnished 


valuable  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  the  8-8ul- 
phonio  and  the  6 :  S-disulphonic  adds,  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  6-snlphonic  and  3 :  6* 
disulphonio  acids,  couple  the  more  slowly  with 
diazotised  bases,  furnish  azo-dycs  that  are 
yellow  or  orange  in  shade  rather  than  red  and 
are  the  more  Uighly  prized.  Hence,  when  first 
described,  the  6  :  8-difiulphonic  acid  was  termed 
G-add  (Gelbsaure)  and  the  3 : 6-iBomeride 
R-acid  (Rotsaure)  to  recall  this  distinction 
(Hochst,  D.  R..P.  3229). 

)9-Nafhtholiconosulfhonio  Acids.' 

(i.)  )3-NaphthoM-Bulphoiilcadd  CP-naphthyl- 
8tdphuric  acid*),  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
)3-naphthol  in  2-2*5  times  its  wdght  of  90-92 
p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  35°-46®  is  kept  for  a  short 
time  until  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  is 
separated  from  the  8-sulphonic  add,  adso 
formed  in  small  amount,  either  by  salting 
out  or  by  predpitation  as  the  sparing^  soluble 

by  Lapworth  (Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1805, 11,  40),  in  which 
the  products  formed  in  the  sulphonation  of  ^-ethozy- 
naphthalene  by  chlorosulphonlc  add,  under  conditions 
excluding  the  presence  of  water,  are  displayed — 
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The  chanoe  of  add  I  Into  add  n  was  found  to  take 
place  attne  ordinary  temperature,  and  of  add  II  into 
add  ni  at  the  temperature  of  a  water  bath ;  more- 
over, add  ni  on  sulphonation  gave,  not  the  3  :  6-di8u1- 
phonlc  add  as  might  be  expected  from  the  behaviour 
of  ^-naphthol-e-sulphonic  add,  but  the    l:6-disul- 


m 

phonic  add,  not  yet  recognised  among  the  sulphona- 
tion products  of  0*naphthol. 

*  In  every  case  where  the  constitution  of  a  ^• 
naphtholsulphonic  add  Is  given  the  OH  radicle  to 
supposed  to  be  in  the  position  '  2.' 
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bade  barium  salt  from  the  solution  of  the 
calcium  salt  obtained  by  neutralisation  with 
lime  (Tobias,  D.  R..P.  74688 ;  Eng.  P.  16404 
of  1893 ;  c/.  Nietzki,  Ber.  1882,  15,  306).  It 
is  also  formed  when  chlorosulphonio  acid  in 
mol.  prop,  is  added  to  )3-naphthol  in  carbon 
disulphide  solution  and  the  product,  after 
removal  of  the  solvent,  heated  at  100°  (Arm- 
stronff,  Ber.  1882,  15,  203). 

IderUificcUion. — ^Both  normal  and  basic  salts 
are  known,  which  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ixuic  barium  salt  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  normal  barium  salt  BaA2+2C|H«0,  poUu- 
aium  salt  KA,  and  sodium  salt  NaA,  crystallise 
from  alcohol  in  scales;  the  disodium  salt, 
Na,A-{-2CtHcO,  in  scales,  shows  no  fluorescence 
in  aqueous  solution.  In  neutral  solution  the 
salts  give  an  indigo-blue  colouration  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  in  acid  solution  decompose  into 
j9-naphthol  and  sulphuric  acid  on  evaporation 
(Tobias,  l.c.). 

Reactions, — ^With  diazotised  bases  coupling 
takes  place  in  concentrated  alkaline  solution 
but  owing  to  elimination  of  the  SO3H  radicle 
the  ozo-dyes  are  derivatives  of  )3-naphthol,^ 
not  of  the  siilphonic  acid  (Tobias,  ^c).  In 
neutral  or  acid  solution,  by  combination  with 
diazotised  p-nitraniline  or  dianisidine,  salts  are 
produced  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  93306;  Eng.  P. 
11757  of  1895).  Dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  it 
is  converted  at  60°-60*'  into  p-naphthol-e :  S- 
disidphonic  acid.  By  the  bisulphite  reaction 
or  when  heated  with  20  p.c.  ammonia  at  220°- 
230°  it  yields  P-naphthylamine-l'Sulphonic  acid. 
Its  acetyl  derivative,  obtained  b^  heating  the 
sodium  salt  with  acetic  anhydride,  is  convertible 
into  the  sulphonyl  chloride^  m.p.  115'5°,  which 
furnishes  fi-naphthol- 1  -sulphonyl  chloride,  needles, 
m.p.  124°,  on  de-acetylation  (Anschiitz  and 
Maxim,  Annalen,  1918,  415,  89). 

(ii.)  /3-Napbthol-4-8Ulphoiilc  aeid  is  obtained 
from  /3-naphthylamine-4  :  S-disulphonic  acid  by 
digestion  with  water  Ar  10  p.c.  sulphuric  acid 
under  pressure  at  170°-185°  (Kalle,  D.  R.-P. 
78603).    Its  sodium  salt  is  easily  soluble. 

Reaciioms. — ^When  heated  with  ammonia 
onder  pressure  it  is  converted  into  fi-naphthyl- 
amineA'Sulphonic  acid.  By  digestion  with 
60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  230°-280°  it 
yields  o-tduic  acid  (Kalle,  B.  R..P.  79028). 

(iii.)j3-Naphthol-5-8iilphoiiio  aeid  has  been 
prepared  from  i8-naphthylamine-6-8ulphonic 
acid  by  the  diazo-reaction  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P.  29084 ; 
Eng.  P.  7712  of  1884 ;  Glaus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1889, 
[ii.]  39,  315).  The  azo-dyes  obtained  from  it 
are  worthless  (Dahl,  I.e.).  On  fusion  with 
caustio  alkali,  it  gives  1 :  Q-dihydroxynap?Uhalene. 
(iv.)  /3-Naphthol-6-sii]pboiiie  aeid  ([a]  acid 
of  Armstrong  and  of  Bchultz ;  Schdffer  aeia)  is 
formed  as  chief  product,  mixed  with  about 
15-20  p.c.  of  the  8-sulphonic  acid,  when  fi- 
naphthol  is  heated  on  a  water  bath  with  twice 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  until  completely 
Bulphonated  (Schaffer,  Annalen,  1869, 152, 296) ; 
or,  mixed  with  some  7-sulphonic  acid,  disul- 
phonic  acid  and  unattacked  ^-naphthol,  when 
it  is  heated  with  monohydrate  (1  mol)  at  100°- 
105°  for  2-3  hours  (Armstrong,  Ber.  1882,  15, 

^  The  magnesium  salt  is  employed  in  place  of 
/S-napbthol  as  a  devek>per  of  dyestuffs  on  the  fibre 
(Caaoo  Piinten'  Asaociation  and  Foumeaox,  D.  B.-P. 
204702). 


201 ;  cf.  Beyer  and  Kegel,  D.  R.-P.  32964 ; 
Eng.  P.  7098  of  1884 ;  Green,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1889,  55,  37) ;  or,  as  chief  product,  when  pp^- 
dinaphthyl  ether  is  sulphonated  witJi  2-3  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  at  90°-100°  (Bronner,  D.  R.-P. 
26938  ;  Eng.  P.  3606  of  1883).  The  pure  acid 
can  be  obtained  from  sodium  naphthalene-2  :  6- 
disulphonate  by  fusing  it  with  caustic  alkali 
(Ebert  and  Merz,  Ber.  1876,  9,  601 ;  Armstrong 
and  Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1881,  39,  136 ; 
cf.  CasselU,  D.  R..P.  45221) ;  or  from  l-carbo3cy- 
j9-naphthol-6-8ulphonic  acid  hj  warming  its 
aqueous  solution  at  60°  (Seidler,  D.  R.  -P.  53343 ) ; 
or  from  )9-naphthylamine-6-snlphonic  acid« 
either  by  the  diazo-reaction,  or  by  the  bisulphite 
method  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  126136;  134401; 
V.  p.  416). 

Preparation. — ^-Naphthol  (1  mol.)  in  fine 
powder  is  stirred  with  monohydrate  (2  mols.) 
at  100°  until  sulphonation  is  complete.  The 
product  is  then  diluted  with  water,  the  mixed 
acids  converted  into  sodium  salts  after  neutrali- 
sation with  lime  and  the  filtrate,  after  con- 
centration to  about  5  times  the  volume  of 
monohydrate  used,  stirred  with  sufficient 
common  salt  for  it  to  contain  20  p.c.  NaCl, 
whereby  the  less  soluble  sodium  )3-naphthol-6- 
sulphonate  is  separated  completely  from  the 
more  soluble  salts  of  the  accompanying  aci(Js, 
chiefly  i3-naphthol-3  :  6-disulphonic  or  K-acid. 
The  mother  liquor  can  be  worked  up  for  R-acid 
iq.v.),  which  may  amount  to  one-half  of  the 
Sch&ffer  acid  obtained'  (Fierz-David^  Dve 
Chemistry,  p.  33).  If  the  sulphonation  be 
conducted  at  a  lower  temperature  or  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  acid  (1  mol.),  the  same 
mode  of  separation  is  followed  but  ^-naphthol- 
8-sulphonate  will  remain  in  the  mother  Uquor. 

Identificalion. — ^The  acid  forms  easily  soluble, 
non-deliquescent  scales,  m.p.  125°;  the  lead 
salt  PbA,-f6H20,  scales;  the  barium  salt 
BaA2-f-6H20,  long  prisms ;  the  calcium  salt 
CaA^-f  5H2O,  scales,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  in  30  parts  of  water  at  18° ;  the  potassium 
salt  KA,  prisms,  soluble  in  about  50  parts  of 
water  at  15°;  the  sodium  salt  NaA-f2H,0, 
scales,  soluble  in  about  3*3  parts  of  water  at 
80°,  in  57-8  parts  at  14°,  and  in  69  parts  at  11*6° 
(Schaffer,  l,c. ;  Armstrong  and  Graham,  l.c.) ; 
the  ammonium  salt  NH4A,  long  flat  prisms 
soluble  in  about  34  parts  of  water  at  24° 
(Meldola,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1881,  39,  41).  In 
aqueous  solution  the  salts  show  a  pale  blue 
fluorescence  and  give  a  pale  green  colouration 
with  ferric  chloride.  With  nitric  acid,  solutions 
of  these  salts  become  carmine-red  when  warmed 
(Schaffer,  l.c. ;  Armstrong  and  Graham,  l.c.) 
owing  to  the  formation  of  an  indophenol  deriva- 
tive of  [y3-]naphthaquinone,  which  can  be  iso- 
lated in  red  crystals  (Nietzki  and  Knapp,  Ber. 
1897,  30,  87). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  azo-  dyes.  With  nitrous  acid  it  forms 
\-nilroso-p-napMholS'Sulphonic  acid  convertible 
into  a  naphOuA  green  by  ferric  chloride.  On 
sulphonation  with  anhydro-acid  at  160°,  it 
yields  fi-naphthol-Z :  Q-disulpJumic  acid.  By 
the  bisulphite  reaction  or  when  heated  with 
ammonia  under  pressure,  it  is  converted  into 

>  Methods  for  determining  the  relative  proportion 
of  SohAffer  and  Bradds  In  a  mixture  are  given  by 
Flerz-Davld  (i.c.).  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IVL 
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P-naphthylamine'6-sulphonic  add,  Foaion  with 
osnstic  alkali  famishes  2  :  ^-dihydroxynapJUhal- 
ene.  With  sulphur  and  oaostio  alkali  solution 
under  pressure  at  200^  it  gives  two  'thio-fi- 
naphtholsulphonic  acids '  (Aktienges.,  D.  B.-P. 
60077). 

Derivatives. — ^The  phenyl  ester,  needles, 
m.p.  131® ;  amide,  scales,  m.p.  237''-239® ;  di- 
methylamide,  scales,  m.p.  125®;  andanilide, 
needles,  m.p.  161®,  have  been  obtained  from  the 
oorresponding  derivatives  of  l-carbozy-i?-naph- 
thol-6-sulphonyl  chloride  by  elimination  of 
carbon  dioxide  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  278091).  They 
couple  with  diazotiiBed  bases  forming  azo-dyes. 

(▼.)  ^-iraphtliol-7-sulphoiile  aeld  ([8-]  acid; 
F-  acid)  is  obtained  technically  from  sodium 
naphthalene-2 :  7-disulphonate  by  digestion  with 
50-90  p.c.  caustic  sodasolution  at  250®  (Weinberg, 
Ber.  1887,  20,  2907  ;  Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  42112  ; 
Eng.  P.  12908  of  1886).  Mixed  with  the  6- 
sulphonic  acid  it  is  formed  when  j3-naphthol 
Ib  heated  with  monohydrate  (1  moL)  at  100®- 
130®  for  2-3  hours,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  isolated  from  the  product  (Green.  Eng.  P. 
15849  of  1888 ;  Chem.  Soc,  Trans.  1889,  55,  37). 
From  j3-naphthylamine-7-sulphonic  acid  it  can 
be  obtained  either  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Bayer 
and  Duisberg,  Ber.  1887,  20,  1431 ;  c/.  Schultz, 
ibid.  3158)  or  by  the  bisulphite  method  (Bucherer, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  69,  73  ;  v.  p.  416). 

Preparation, — iSodium  naphthalene-2 :  7-di- 
sulphonate is  digested  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  50  p.p.  caustic  soda  solution  under  pressure 
at  225®  for  10  hours  or  until  an  acidified  test 
gives  traces  of  dihydroxynaphthalene  when 
extracted  by  ether,  or  a  test  freed  from  sulphur 
dfoxide  gives  with  diazoxylene  an  amount  of 
azo-dye  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  sodium 
salt  employed.  From  the  solution  of  the  melt 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  after  it  has  been 
acidified  and  boiled  to  remove  sulphur  dioxide, 
sodium  /?-naphthol-7-Bulphonate  cnrstallises  in 
the  cold  (Cassella,  I.e. ).  Alternatively,  the  crude 
mixture  of  sodium  naphthalene-2  :  6-  and  2 :  7- 
disulphonate  may  be  used,  and  the  isomeric 
jS-naphtholsulphonic  acids  separated  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  sparing  solubility  either  of  the 
basic  sodium  6-8ulphonate  in  the  cold  alkaline 
liquor  saturated  with  common  salt  or  of  the 
normal  sodium  G-sulphonate  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  the  melt  in  2-3  vols,  of  water  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  saturated  with  common 
salt  (Cassella,  D.  B.-P.  45221). 

Identification. — ^The  acid  forms  hydrated 
needles,  m.p.  89®,  readily  soluble  in  water  or 
alcohol;  the  barium  salt  sparinffly  soluble 
prisms;  the  magnesium  salt  MgA,+5JH.O, 
scales;  the  potassium  salt  KA+H,0,  readily 
soluble  rhombs ;  the  sodium  ^  salt  NaA+2^H,0, 
large  scales  soluble  in  12 '5  parts  of  water  at  15® 
(Weinberg,  l.c.).  In  alkaline  solution  the  salts 
show  a  pure  blue  fluorescence,  and  in  neutral 
solution  give  a  dark  blue  colouration  with  ferric 
chloride  (Cassella,  {.c). 

Reactions. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  azo-dyea.  With  nitrous  acid  it  gives 
l-nitroso-P-naphthol-7'Sulp?umic  acid,  convert- 
ible into  a  Tkaphihdl  green  by  iron  salts  (Cassella, 
D.  R..P.  42112;   Eng.  P.  12908  of  1886).     On 

^  The  aodium  salt  under  the  name  '  shacUnc  salt ' 
{NnancierBals)  Is  used  for  shading,  s.g.  In  Psra-red 
dyeing. 


sulphonation  with  ohlorosulphonic  acid  it  yields 
fi-naphthol-l :  'J-disulphonic  acid,  but  with  sul- 

Sliuric  acid  at  120®  the  3 :  l-disuiphonic  acid. 
y  the  bisulphite  method  or  when  heated  with 
20  p.c.  ammonia  at  250®,  it  is  converted  into 
P-naphthylamine-7-sulphonic  acid;  with  dime- 
thylamine  at  220®  the  product  is  dimethyl-p- 
naphthf^mine-l-sulphonic  acid.  Fused  with 
caustic  alkali,  it  furnishes  2 : 1 -dihydroxynaph- 
thalene. 

(vi)  ^-iraphthol-8-sidphoiilc  tdd  ([a-]  acid 
of  Bayers  patents;  [fi-]  acid  of  Schultz;  and 
o-add  of  Claus  and  Volz ;  *  croceic  acid ;  Bayer 
or  Rumpff  acid\  is  formed  as  chief  product  (80 
p.c.)  together  with  the  2 : 6-disulphonic  acid 
when  finely  powdered  i3-naphthol  is  stirred  as 
rapidly  as  possible  into  twice  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  either  at  50®  or  60®  until,  in  the 
course  of  15  minutes,  it  is  dissolved  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  18027  ;  20397  ;  26231  • ;  Eng.  P.  1225 
of  1881 ;  2411  of  1883)  or  during  several  days 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  20®,  the  1- 
sulphonic  acid  first  formed  being  converted 
mainly  into  the  8-sulphonic,  mixed  only  with  a 
small  amount  of  the  6-sttlphonic  acid  (Leon- 
hardt  and  Schulz,  D.  R.-P.  33857 ;  c/.  Bang 
and  Boussin,  D.  P.  Anm.  B.  13709).  It  occurs 
(15-20  p.c.)  in  the  product  formed  when  )9- 
naphthol  is  heated  with  twice  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  water-bath  until  dissolved 
(Schaffer,  Annalen,  1869,  152,  296),  and  in  the 
so-called  Armstrong  add  produced  when 
)3-naphthol  is  heated  with  monohydrate  (1  moL) 
at  100®  (Beyer  and  Kegel,  D.  R.-P.  32964 ;  Eng. 
P.  7098  of  1884). 

From  ^-naphthvlamine-8-sulphonic  acid  it 
is  obtained  pure,  either  by  the  bisulphite  reaction 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  134401 ;  v.  p.  416)  or  by 
boiling  its  diazo-  compound  with  2  p.c.  sulphuric 
acid  (Dahl,  D.  B.-P.  29084;  Eng.  P.  7712  of 
1884). 

Preparation. — ^When  ^obtained  from  )8-naph- 
thol  by  either  Ba3rer'8  of  Leonhardt's  process  it 
can  be  freed  from  the  accompanying  6-isomeride 
by  converting  the  sulphonation  product  into 
calcium  salt,  filtering  the  solution*  while  hot, 
and  concentrating  the  filtrate  until  the  6-sul- 
phonate  separates  out  as  a  precipitate.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  6-8ulphonic  acid  being  removed 
as  calcium  salt,  the  remainder  can  be  separated 
from  the  mother  liquor  by  conversion  into 
neutral  (basic)  sodium  salt,  which  is  either 
coupled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  a  diazo- 
tised base  (as  determined  by  a  preliminary  test) 
and  the  dye  salted  out,  or,  less  advantageously, 
dried  and  extracted  with  90  p.c.  alcohol  in  which 
sodium  )3-naphthol-6-Bulphonate  is  practically 
insoluble.  The  filtrate  in  either  case  contains 
the  sodium  fi-naphthol-8-8ulphonate  (c/.  Bayer, 
l.c, ;  D.  R.-P.  30077  ;  Eng.  P.  8495  of  1884). 

Identification. — ^The  Mid  decomposes  into 
)3-naphthol  and  sulphuric  acid  when  its  solution 
is  evaporated ;  it  forms  both  normal  (acid)  and 
basic  (neutral)  salts,  which  are  much  more  soluble 

s  Clans  and  Volz  assign  the  constitution  [2 :  31  to 
this  add,  but  the  method  employed  by  them  has 
been  shown  to  be  untrustworthy  W.  Armstrong,  Chem. 
Soc.  Proc.  1889.  6,  9 :  Pfltdnger  and  Dulsbarg,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  897 :  Nletdd  and  Zabelen,  Und.  454). 

i  In  this  Patent  reference  is  made  to  the  nresenoe 
of  a  third  acid  In  the  sulphonation  product,  but  sithoagh 
regarded  as  a  ^-naphthol  derivative  (Bi^,  D.  &.-P. 
80077 ;  Bnff .  P.  8496  of  1884)  tt  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  identlfled  or  characterise^^jv^v^  v  LC 
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in  water  than  the  salts  of  the  6-Biilphonio  aoid. 
The  barium  and  calcium  salts  are  insoluble  in 
absolute  atoohol ;  the  lead  salt  PbAt+2iH,0, 
forms  rhombohedra;  the  ztnc  salt  ZnA,+2H,0, 
needles ;  the  sodium  salt  NaA,  six-sided  scales ; 
the  basio  ditodium  salt  Na2A+2C,HgO,  de- 
liquescent needles  from  96  p.o.  alcohol  in  which 
it  dissolves  very  easily  at  the  boiling-^raint, 
but  only  sparingly  (1  in  100)  at  16**  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  20760  ;  CUus  and  Volz,  Ber.  1886,  18, 
3166).  Unlike  its  isomerides,  it  does  not  give 
a  nitroso-conmound  (Gans  A  Co.,  D.  R.-P. 
28066;  Eng.  P.  2269  of  188i). 

ReactiofM» — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases, 
but  only  vezy  slowlv,  forming  valuable  ozo-dyes. 
When  warmed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields 
1 :  ^-dinitro-P-naphthol'Bsuiphonic  acid  (crocein 
vellow).  On  sufphonation  with  sulphuric  acid 
below  60^  it  gives  B-naphtholS  :  S-disiUphonic 
acid.  By  the  bisulphite  reaction  or  when 
heated  with  ammonia  under  pressure  it  is  con- 
verted into  B-naphthylamine-SsulpKonic  acid. 
Fused  with  caustic  alkali,  it  funushee  1 : 7- 
dihffdroxynaphihaiene. 

iS-NAFHTHOLDlSULPHONIC  AoiDS. 

(L)  ^-MaphthoM  :  6-dlsiilphoiiie  aeld  is  men- 
tioned by  Bucheier  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  69, 
73 ;  of,  Badische,  D.  R,-P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P. 
1387  of  1900)  as  furnishing  the  corresponding 
naphthvlamine  derivative  by  the  bisulphite 
methoci,  but  no  description  of  it  seems  to  nave 
been  published. 

The  ethyl  ether  has  been  obtained  by  sul- 
phonatine  /3-ethoxynaphthalene  or  its  6- 
sulphonyl  chloride  in  chloroform  solution  with 
chloroeulphonic  aoid  (Lapworth,  Chem.  Soc. 
Proc.  1896, 11,  61). 

(u.)  jS-MaphthoM  :  7-dlsuIphoiiie  aeld  is  ob- 
tained either  from  sodium  j3-naphthol-7-sul- 
phonate  by  sulphonation  in  the  cold  with 
ohlorosulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  77696; 
Eng.  P.  1063  of  1894;  Dressel  and  Kothe, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  1206),  or  from  )3-naphthylamine- 
1 : 7-diBulphonic  aoid  by  the  diazo-reaction 
Dressel  and  Kothe,  ibid.  1207). 

IderUification. — ^The  barium  salt  forms  spar- 
ingly soluble  needles;  the  potassium  salt 
K^A-j-l^HsO,  moderately  soluble  prisms;  the 
sodium  salt,  very  soluble  needles.  In  alkaline 
solution  the  salts  give  a  pale  blue  fluorescence. 
It  does  not  couple  with  diazotised  bases. 

Readions.— -When  boiled  with  10  pjC,  hydro- 
chloric add,  it  reverts  to  B-naphlhol-T-sulphonic 
acid.  By  digestion  with  26  p.c.  ammonia 
solution  at  180°-200'',  or  by  the  bisulphite 
reaction  it  is  converted  into  fi-napMhylamine' 
1 :  l-disuifhonic  acid. 

{in.)  j3-Naphthol-3 : 6-dlsiilphoni6  aeld  {fi- 
naphihi>l-\a-'^isulphonic  acid;  B,-acid)  is 
formed  as  chief  product,  mixed  with  some  6 :  8- 
disnlphonic  acid,  when  ^-naphthol  is  heated 
with  3-4  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  aoid  at 
lOO^'-llO**  for  12  hours  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  3229  ; 
Eng.  P.  1716  of  1878 ;  Griess,  Ber.  1880,  13, 
1966),  or  at  126''-160''  for  6-6  hours  (Beyer  and 
Kegel,  D.  B..P.  33916 ;  Eng.  P.  7097  of  1884). 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  product  when  equal 
weights  of  potassium  j3-naphthol-6-8ulphonate, 
potassium  pyrosulphate,  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
heated  together  for  6-6  hours  at  160''  (Baum. 

Vol.  IV.— J'. 


B.  P.  Anm.  B.  4199;  Eng.  P.  3623  (prov.  spec.) 
of  1883).  vr  *--; 

Preparation. — ^Finely  powdered  ^-naphthol 
is  stirred  into  4  times  its  weight  oi  sulphuric 
acid  without  cooliilg  and  the  product  heated 
at  120®  with  continuous  stirring  until  a  sample, 
on  the  addition  of  sodium  nitrite  in  excess,  no 
longer  gives  the  red  colouration  characteristic 
of  j9-naphthol-6-8ulphonic  acid.  It  is  then 
converted  through  the  calcium  into  the  sodium 
salt  which  from  a  concentrated  solution  is 
precipitated  as  acid  sodium  salt  by  saturation 
with  common  salt,  or  in  the  dry  state  is  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  to  remove  6 :  S-disulphonate 
or  other  impurities,  R-salt  beinff  practically 
insoluble  in  this  solvent  (c/.  Hochst,  Lc). 
Alternatively,  the  greater  part  of  the  R-aoid 
in  the  product  may  be  separated  as  the  crystal- 
line sodium  salt  bv  pouring  the  sulphonation 
melt  into  brine,  the  mother  liquor  retaining 
the  6 :  8-salt  with  the  remainder  of  the  R-salt 
(Beyer  and  Kegel,  l,c.). 

Identification — ^The  aM  forms  silky,  de- 
liquescent needles,  very  soluble  in  water  or  alco- 
hol; the  barium  salt  BaA+6H,0,  needles 
soluble  in  12  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol;  the  sodium  salt,  aggregates  of 
minute  needles  readily  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  only  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  or  in  brine. 
In  aqueous  solution  the  salts  show  a  bluish- 
green  fluorescence  '(Griess,  Z.c.).  The  readify 
soluble  aluminium  salt  has  been  introduced 
as  an  antiseptic  and  astringent  under  the  name 
*  Alumnol  *  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  74209 ;  Eng.  P. 
10668  of  1892). 

Beactions, — ^It  couples  readily  with  diazotised 
bases  and  is  an  important  component  of  azo- 
dyes.  With  nitrous  acid  the  l-ni^roM-derivative 
is  formed.  By  sulphonation  with  20  p.c. 
anhydro-acid,  it  is  converted  into  fi-naphtnol' 
3:6:  S-trimUphonic  acid.  Heated  with  dilute 
(20  p.c.)  mineral  acids  it  is  not  hydrotysed  at 
the  boiling-point  (c/.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  77696), 
although  at  higher  temperatures  or  by  means 
of  sodium  amalgam  in  the  cold,  it  reverts  to 
B-naphihol'fi-stuphonic  acid  (Friedl&nder  and 
Lucht,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3029).  By  the  bisulphite 
reaction  or  when  heated  with  ammonia  under 
pressure,  it  yields  fi-naphthylamine-^  :  6-distU' 
phonic  acid.  Fused  with  cauvtic  soda  at  220°- 
240%  it  ^ves  2 :  3-dihydroxynaphlhalene-6-sul' 
pJionic  acid. 

(iv.)  yS-Maphthol-S :  7-dlsiilphoiile  aeld  (jS- 
riaphthot'iZ-yiisulphonic  acid;  F-acid),  formed 
when  sodium  )9-naphthol-7-Bulphonate  is  heated 
either  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
at  120*'  for  about  12  hours  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P. 
44079  ;  Eng.  P.  8266  of  1887),  or  with  3-4  times 
its  weight  of  the  acid  on  a  water-bath  (Dressel 
and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1206),  can  also  be 
obtained  by  partial  hydrolysis  of  )9-naphthol- 
1:3:  7-trisulphonic  acid  with  10  p.c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  78669,  Eng.  P. 
17141  of  1893  ;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  Z.c.). 

IderUifieation.— The  6arti(msaltBaA+2iH,0, 
forms  small  prisms  soluble  in  186  parts  of  boil- 
ing water ;  the  sodium  salt  Na,A  is  soluble  in 
1(K)  parts  of  80  p.o.  alcohol  and  very  soluble  in 
water,  the  solution  showing  green  fluorescence 
(CasseUa,  U. ;  Weinberg,  Ber.  1887,  20,  2911). 

Reaciions. — It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  ozo- dyes.   By  sj^^ho^tfti^n^ip^  ?g,lj^. 
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•ahydio-  add  at  80^-90^  it  ia  oonverted  into  fi- 
namhlhol-l :  3  :  l-trimilphonic  acid.  Heated  with 
dilDte  (20  p.c)  mineral  acida  it  ia  not  hydrolyBed 
at  the  boiUng-point  {cf,  Baver,  B.  R.-P.  77fi96 ; 
Eng.  P.  1063  of  1894)»  but  at  higher  tempera- 
tozea  regenerates  P-naj^hol-J-wlphonie  acid. 
By  the  minilphite  reaction  or  when  heated  with 
25  p.c.  ammonia  aolotion  at  200°  it  yields  fi- 
naplUhylamine-3 :  l-dinUphonie  acid.  Fnsed 
with  caostic  alkali  it  gives  2 :  7-dihi^droxffnaph' 
ihaUnc-Z-sulphonie  acid. 

(▼.))34fftphthol-4:7-dlfii]plioiiie  add  has 
been  prepared  by  boiling  diazotised  )9-naphthyl- 
amine-4 :  7-disalphonic  acid  with  water,  bnt  its 
salts  have  not  been  described.  When  heated 
with  aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at  160°- 
170°  it  is  converted  into  aiphenyl'l :  S-diamino- 
naphihaleneS'gtUphonie  actd  (Btkyer,  D.  R.-P. 
77866 ;  Eng.  P.  16780  of  1893). 

(vi.)  j3-iaphthol-4 : 8.difiilphoiiIe  add  (C- 
acid)  is  obtained  from  )3-naphthylamme-4 : 8- 
dismphonic  acid  by  the  di^Eo-reaction.  The 
aUcium  salt  forms  prisms ;  the  solution  of  the 
wdium  salt  shows  blue  fluorescence  (Cassella, 
D.  R..P.  60097). 

Reaetione. — ^In  concentrated  solution  it 
couples  with  diazotised  bases  forming  azo- 
dyes.  On  desulphonation  by  means  of  dnc-dust 
and  boiling  dilute  caustic  soda  solution,  it 
^aelds  both  fi-naphihol-4-  and  S-sulphonic  acids 
(kaUe,  D.  R.-P.  233934).  Digestion  with 
aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  at  160°- 170° 
converts  it  into  diphenyi-l :  Z-diaminonaphthal' 
ene'5-9ulphonic  acid. 

(viL)  j9>lfaphtfaol-5 : 7-dlsalphoiiIe  add  has 
been  prepared  from  )3-naphthylamine-6 : 7- 
disulphonio  acid  by  the  bisulphite  method 
(Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  70,  347 ; 
Badische,  D.  R..P.  134401 ;  v.  p.  416).  No 
description  of  the  aoid  has  been  puolished. 

(viiL)  )3-Naphthol-6 : 8-dlsiilpiioiiie  aela  {§- 
naphihdl'[y'}iiiulphonic  acid;  G-acid;  Y-acid 
of  some  English  patents;  also  known  as  fi- 
napJUhol-[fi-}disidp?!onic  acid  when  mixed  with 
some  R-acid,  cf.  Griess,  Ber.  1880,  13,  1966),  is 
formed  as  chief  product  when  a  mixture  of  ^- 
naphthol  either  with  6  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
at  0°  Ib  gradually  heated  to  60°  in  the  course 
of  36  hours,  or  with  4  parts  of  acid  is  main- 
tained at  60°  during  48  hours  or  at  20°  during 
8-10  days  (Hoobst,  D.  R.-P.  36491 ;  Gans  and 
Hoffmann,  Eng.  P.  816  of  1884) ;  or  when  fi- 
naphthol-8-sulphomc  acid,  mixed  with  3  times 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  either  heated 
at  40°-60''  durinff  6-6  hours  or  left  at  26°  for  8-10 
days  (Gans  and  Hoffmann,  l.e.).  It  has  been 
prepared  from  ^-naphthylamine-6 : 8-disul- 
phonio  acid  by  the  diazo-reaction  (Gans  &  Co., 
D.  R..P.  36019  ;  Eng.  P.  816  of  1884). 

Preparation. — ^Finely  powdered  )3-naphthol 
is  added  slowly  to  3  times  its  weight  of  mono- 
hydrate,  the  temperature  being  kept  below 
36°  by  cooling  and  the  mixture  stirred  con- 
tinuously at  this  temperature  during  many 
hours  until  a  test  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  of  )9-naphthol. 
Poured  into  a  relatively  small  volume  of  water, 
the  product  is  converted  through  the  calcium 
into  the  potassium  salt  and  the  filtrate  after 
concentration  to  a  small  bulk  then  rendered 
aoid  by  hydrochloric  acid  added  in  excess  to 
achieve  separation  of  the  G-  constituent  as  acid 


potassiom  salt  from  the  more  soluble  R-salt 
which  can  be  salted  out  from  the  filtrate.  The 
weight  of  R-salt  isolated  is  about  equal  to' that 
of  the  /3-naphthol  sulphonated,  while  that  of  the 
G-salt  is  about  10  p.c.  more  (ef.  Fiera-David, 
Dye  Chemistry,  p.  34).  Or  the  sulphonation 
product  may  be  purified  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  G-add,  like  the  8-monosulphonio 
add,  couples  less  readily  with  diazo-  compounds 
than  the  accompanying  Schaffer  and  R-adds. 
The  process  consists  in  adding  to  an  alkaline 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  the  quantity  of  diazo- 
compound  calculated  from  a  test,  and  saltinx  out 
the  azo-dye;  the  filtrate  contains  the  sodium 
salt  of  technically  pure  G-add  (Hochst,  l.c.). 

IdefUificaiion. — ^With  the  exception  of  the 
potassium  salt  which  dissolves  in  2*6  parts  of 
boiling  water,  the  salts  of  pure  G-add  are  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  R- 
or  Sch&ffer  salts,. the  first  (incomplete)  separa- 
tion of  G-  from  R-add  being  achieved  by  frac- 
tional cnrstallisation  of  the  mixed  barium  salts 
(Griess,  I.C.). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  only  slowly  and  in 
concentrated  solutions  with  diazotised  bases, 
but  is  an  important  source  of  asoo-  dyes.  B^ 
sulphonation  with  20  p.c.  anhydro-  acid  it  is 
converted  into  p-napMhot-^  i  ^  i  %4risulphonic 
acid.  Heated  with  dilute  (20  p.c.)  mineral 
acids,  it  is  not  hydrolysed  at  the  boiling-point 
(c/.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  77696),  but  at  higher 
temperatures  or  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam 
in  the  cold  fumisbes  p-naphthol-6'Sulphonic  acid 
(Friedlander  and  Lucht,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3()32). 
By  the  bisulphite  method  or  when  heated  with 
ammonia  under  pressure,  it  ^elds  fi-naphikyU 
aminc-Q  :  S-distdpnonic  acid.  Fused  with  caustic 
soda  at  200°-230°  it  gives  1 :  l-dihydroarynaph- 
ihalene-^-sidphonic  acid,  but  at  260°-320° 
hydroxiftcluic  acid  (Hdchst»  D.  R.-P.  81333). 

)3-NAPHTH0LTBIBirLFH0iaC  AciDS. 

(i.)  ^-Haphtholl :  3 : 7-tri8iilphoiiIe   aeid    is 

prepared  by  sulphonating  either  )3-naphthol-7- 
sulphonic  acid  or  )S-naphthol-3 :  7-disulphonio 
acid  with  26  p.c.  anhydro-  acid  at  80°-90° 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  78669  ;  Eng.  P.  17141  of  1893  ; 
Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1207). 

Identification. — ^The  bariwn  salt  is  easily 
soluble ;  the  sodium  salt  Na,A  is  yerv  soluble 
in  water,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  alcohol,  gives 
with  ferric  chloride  a  violet  colouration  and  in 
alkaline  solution  shows  a  blmsh-green  fluor- 
escence. It  does  not  couple  with  diazotised 
bases  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  I.e.). 

Reactions. — ^By  sulphonation  with  40  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  120°-130°  it  is  converted  into 
B-naphthol-l :  3  :  6  :  7-tetrasulphonic  acid ;  when 
boiled  with  dilute  (10  p.c.)  mineral  adds,  it 
reverts  to  p-napJuhcl-S :  7-disuiphonic  acid. 
Digestion  with  26  p.c.  ammonia  at  190°  converts 
it  into  P-naphthylamine-l :  3  :  T-trisulphonic  acid. 

(11.)  )3-Naphthol-3 :  6 : 7-trisiilphoiiIe  add,  ob- 
tained  from  )3-naphthylamine-3  :  6  :  7-trisul- 
phonic  acid  by  the  diazo-reaction,  couples  with 
diazotised  bases  forming  azo-  dyes  (Dressel  and 
Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  1203). 

(iii.)  j8-iraphthol-3 : 6 :  7-tri8iilphoiile  add  is 
formed  either  from  )3-naphthol-l  :  3  :  6  :  7-tetra- 
sulphonic acid  by  boiling  it  with  water  or  dilute 
adds  (Bayer,  D.  R^P.J|^g9;  Epg,:^.  J17.141  of 
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1803 ;  Dreeeel  aad  Kothe,  Ber.  1804,  27,  1209). 
or  from  jS-naphthylamine-S :  6 :  T-trisulphoiiio 
acid  by  the  diazo-  reaction  (Dressel  and  Kothe, 
Z.C.). 

Idenhficattan, — The  barium  salt  is  gelatinous ; 
the  sodium  salt  Na,A,  in  needles,  is  foss^soluble 
than  its  isomeridee  in  water,  brine  or  alcohol, 
gives  a  violet  colooration  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  shows  in  alkaline  solution  a  bluish-green 
fluorescence. 

Beactions. — ^It  couples  in  alkaline  solution 
with  diazotised  bases  formins  azo-  dyes,  but  in 
neutral  or  add  solution  combines  with  tetrazo- 
derivativee  of  the  diphenyl  series  forming  daUa 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  92169  ;  Eng.  P.  8995  of  1896). 
When  heated  with  25  p.c.  ammonia  solution  it 
yields  p-naphthvlamine-Z :  6  :  7 -trisulj^umic  acid. 
It  is  not  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids.  Digestion 
with  66  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  220°-300'' 
converts  it  into  2  :  7-dihydroxynaphthakne-Z  :  6- 
distUphonic  acid. 

(iv.)  j9-irftphttiol-3 : 6 :  8-trlsiilphoiile  aeld  has 
been  prepared  by  stirring  j3-naphthol  with 
4-5  times  its  weight  of  20  p.c.  anhydro-  acid  at 
140^-160^  until  a  test  gives  with  ammonia  a 
solution  showing  a  pure  green  fluorescence,  or 
in  alkaline  solution  with  diazotised  zylidine  fur- 
nishes an  azo-  dye  only  after  some  time  (Meldola, 
Eng.  P.  1864  of  1879 ;  H5ohst,  D.  B.-P.  22038  ; 
Eng.  P.  2544  of  1882) ;  or  by  heating  it  with  40 
p.c.  anhydro-  acid  at  90''-120''  (Nietzki,  Chem. 
^it.  1891,  15,  296) ;  or  by  stirring  it  into  3 
times  its  weight  of  monohy<u:ate,  and,  after  add- 
ing an  eauiu  weight  of  40  p.c.  anhydro-  acid, 
heating  the  mixture  at  125^  for  2  hours,  then 
adding  brine  to  separate  out  the  acid  sodium  salt 
(Levinstein,  Eng.  P.  706  of  1883).  Or  /?-naphthol 
may  be  replaced  by  )3-naphthol-6-  or  8-mono- 
sulphonic  acid,  or  J3-naphthol-3  :  6-  or  6  :  8-di- 
sulphonic  acid  (c/.  Levinstein,  l.c;  Ber.  1883, 
16,  462  ;   Limpach,  ibid.  726). 

By  Nietzki  s  process  a  crystalline  powder  is 
obtained  when  the  melt  is  mixed  with  3  times 
its  weight  of  ice.    This  is  considered  to  be  a 

2  :  3-anhydride  or  sultone.  In  solution  it  is 
non-fluorescent,  and  does  not  give  a  colouration 
with  ferric  chloride.  Alkalis  convert  it  into 
salts  of  the  trisulphonic  acid,  which  with  ferric 
chloride  give  a  violet  colouration,  and  in  alkeJine 
solution  show  a  yellowish-green  fluorescence 
(Nietzki,  /.c). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  azo-  dyes.  Desulphonated  by  sodium 
amalgam  in  the  cold  it  reverts  to  B-naphihol- 

3  :  6-disulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  255724  ; 
Eng.  P.  28172  of  1911).  When  heated  with 
ammonia  at  200^-250°  it  yields  p-naphihylamine- 
3:6:  S-trisulphonic  acid.  By  fusion  with  caustic 
alkali  at  220*^-230''  it  gives  a  mixture  of  1 : 7- 
dihydroxynaphthaknc'Z  :  ^-diavlphonic  and  2  :  3- 
dihydroxynaphthalene-d :  S-di&tUphonic  acids. 

/3-Naphtholtbtbasulfhoioo  Acm. 

j3-Naphthol-l :  3 : 6 : 7-t6tn8iilphonio  aeid  is 
obtained  by  the  sulphonation  of  )3-naphthol-7- 
sulphonic,  or  3 :  7-disulphonic,  or  1:3:  7-tri- 
sulphonic  acid  with  40  p.c.  anhydro-  acid  at 
120°-130°,  but  undergoes  desulphonation  unless 
care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the  melt 
in  water,  so  long  as  it  is  acid,  becoming  warm 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  6991  ;   Eng.  P.  17141 


of  1893;  Dressel  and  Kothe,  B^.  1894>  27» 
1208). 

IdentificaHon. — The  fronum  salt  is  a  very 
sparingly  soluble  sandy  powder;  the  sodium 
salt  Na4A  is  easily  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  in  alkaline  solution  shows  a  bluish* 
green  fluoresoenoe.  It  does  not  couple  with  di- 
azotised bases. 

Beactions. — ^Digestion  with  25  p.c.  ammonia 
solution  at  180°  converts  it  into  p-naphthylamine* 
1:3:6: 7-tetrastUphonic  acid.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  yields  fi-naphthol' 
3:6:  7 -trisulphonic  acidt 

GHL0R0-/3-NAFHTH0L. 

Introductory. — ^When  chlorinated,  )3-naphthol 
furnishes  l-cMoro-B-naphthol,  followed  by  the 
additive  compounds,  dichloro-fi-keto-  and  Utra-^ 
chlorO'B-ketonaphthaUne  (Zincke  and  Kegel,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  3378). 

l-Chloro-^-naphthol,  obtained  by  chlorinating 
)3-naphthol  in  acetic  acid  solution  (Cleve,  Ber. 
1888, 21,  895),  or,  better,  by  the  action  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  in  mol.  prop,  on  j3-naphthol  ois- 
solved  in  alkali  (Kalle,  D.  R..P.  168824),  forms 
monoclinic  crystals,  m.p.  70^-71^ 

NlTBOSO-jS-KAPHTHOLa. 

(v.  Naphthaquinoneoximes,) 

NrEBO  -^-KAFHTHOLS. 

(i.)  l-Nitro-/?-iiaphtllol  is  produced  when  1- 
nitroso-)3-naphthol  is  oxidised  by  dilute  nitric 
acid  (Stenhouse  and  Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1877,  32,  51 ;  cf.  Hewitt  and  MitcheU,  ibid. 
1906, 89,  1172) ;  or  when  acetyl- l-nitro-)6-naph- 
tbvlamine  is  boiled  with  6  p.c.  caustic  soda 
solution  (Liebermann  and  Jacobson,  Annalen, 
1882,  211,  46);  or  when  a-nitronaphthalene  is 
heated  at  50°-60°  with  20  times  its  weight  of 
pulverised  caustic  soda  (Wohl,  D.  R.-P.  116790  ; 
cf.  Wohl  and  Aue,  Ber.  1901,  34,  2444).  It 
forms  yellow  needles,  m.p.  103°  ;  its  sodium  salt, 
red  needles ;  ethyl  ether,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
103°-104°  (Wittkampf,  Ber.  1884,  17,  394),  and 
arttate,  colourless  needles,  m.p.  61°  (Bottcher, 
Ber.  1883,  16,  1938). 

(ii.)  4-Nitro-/9-liaphthol,  obtained  from  2:4- 
dinitro-a-naphtnylamine  bv  heating  the  derived 
l-diazo-2-oxide  with  powdered  aluminium  and 
alcohol,  forms  vellow  needles,  m.p.  120°,  is  much 
less  easily  alkylated  than  )3-naphthol  and  couples 
more  slowly  with  diazotised  bases  (Morgan  and 
Evens,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1919,  115,  1132; 
*Morgan  and  Brit.  Dyestuffs  Corp.,  Brit.  P. 
152437). 

(iii.)  5-Nltro-B-iiaphthol,  prepared  from  5- 
nitro-)9-naphthylamine  by  the  oiazo-  reaction, 
crystallises  from  water  in  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
147°.  The  salts  are  reddish-yellow  and  easily 
soluble;  the  ethyl  ether  forms  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  115°  (Friedlander  and  Szymanski,  Ber. 
1892,  25,  2079). 

(iv.)  8-intro-)3-iiaphUlol,  obtained  from  the 
ethyl  ether  by  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid 
at  160°  (Gaess,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1891,  [ii.]  44, 614),  or 
from  8-nitro-^-naphthylamine  by  the  diazo-  re- 
action (Friedlander  and  6z3rmanski,  Ber.  1892, 
25,  2082),  forms  deep  yellow  needles,  m.p.  144°- 
145°.    The  ethyl  ether,  prepared  by  nitratioi^^if 
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^•ethozynaphthalene,  fonus  long  golden-yellow 
needles,  m.p.  72^-73''  (Oaeis,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1891, 
[ii.]  43,  25),  and  the  acetate,  needles,  m.p.  101°- 
102''  (Gaess,  ibid.  1802,  [ii]  45,  615). 

DnriTBO-jS-KAFHTHOL. 

1 : 6-Diiiitro-^-liaphthol  ia  formed  from  p- 
naphthol  by  nitration  in  alcoholic  solution 
OVallach  and  Wichelhaus,  Ber.  1870, 3, 846).  or 
by  means  of  nitrons  fumes  in  cold  ethereal 
solution  (Schmidt,  Ber.  1900,  33,  3246) ;  or  by 
boiling  diazotised  )3-naphthylamine  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  (Graebe  ana  Drews,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
1170),  or  by  allowing  a  solution  of  l-nitro-l- 
bromo-2-ketodihydronaphthalene  in  acetic  acid 
to  remain  in  the  cold  for  some  days  (Fries, 
Annalen,  1912,  389,  317). 

Properties, — ^It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  IW ;  the  potassium  salt  KA+2HxO,  in 
sparingly  soluble  needles;  aad  the  ethyl  ether, 
in  yellow  needles,  m.p.  144°  (Gaess,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1891,  [ii.]  43,  29).  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  yellow. 
When  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  150°- 
160%it  yields  1  -.Q-dinitro-P-naphthylamineiKehi' 
mann  and  Matis,  Ber.  1898,  31,  2419). 

The  8-Bulphonic  acid  {crocetn  yellow)  is 
produced  by  warming  sodium  ^-naphthol-8- 
sulphonate  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  30°-40° 
until  nitration  is  complete  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
18027 ;  £ng.  P.  1225  of  1881 ;  Nietzki  and 
Zubelen,  Ber.  1889,  22,  454).  The  potassium 
salt  KA  forms  yellow  needles,  and  the  basic 
potcutsium  salt  K^A,  sparingly  soluble,  yellow 
scales.  It  dyes  wool  yellow,  but  has  little 
tinctorial  power. 

VII.  Aminohydroxy-  Derivatives. 

Introductory, — ^All  the  fourteen  isomeric 
aminonaphthols,  the  existence  of  which  is 
deducible  from  the  naphthalene  formula,  have 
been  prepared  and  are  obtained  by  methods 
that  usually  afford  evidence  of  their  structure. 
Summarised,  these  methods  are — 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro- 
naphthols ; 

(2)  Reduction  of  nitroso-  or  azo-  derivatives 
of  a-  or^-naphthol ; 

(3)  Fusion  of  a-  or  )3-naphthylaminemono- 
sulphonio  acids  with  caustic  alkali,  a-naphthyl- 
amine-4-8ulphonic  acid  beine  an  exception,  as 
it  furnishes  a-naphthol-4-Bu^honic  acid  under 
these  conditions ; 

(4)  Fusion  of  naphtholmonosulphonio  acids 
with  sodamide ; 

(5)  Interaction  of  dihydroxynaphthalenes 
with  ammonia,  or  with  ammonium  bisulphite 
and  ammonia. 

The  sodamide  reaction,  although  the  onlv 
method  for  the  direct  conversion  of  naphthol- 
monosulphonio acids  into  aminonaphthols,  fur- 
nishes but  two  examples  of  this  replacement 
of  the  SOaU  by  the  IsH,  radicle — viz,  the  con- 
version of  a-naphthol-5-  and  8-Bulphonic  acid 
into  5-amino-  and  8-amino-a-naphthol  respec- 
tively. From  the  two  naphthols,  5-amino-a- 
and  5-amino-j3-naphthol  are  obtained,  and  5- 
amino-)3- naphthol  is  also  the  product  when  p- 
naphthol-6-.  7-.^  or  Ssulphonic  acid  is  fused  with 

^  ^•Naphtho^7•8uIphollic  add  yields  both  7-ainino- 
and  6-amino-/3-nai>hthol  (Sachs,  I.e.). 


sodamide  owing  to  j3-naphthol  being  formed  at 
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an  intermediate  stage  in  the  reaction  (Sachs, 
Ber.  1906,  39,  3010). 

The  aminonaphthols  are  basic  compounds 
forming  salts  witn  acids ;  but,  nevertheless,  dis- 
solve readily  in  alkaUs.  In  solution,  or  in  the 
moist  state,  they  are  readily  oxidised  in  the  air, 
and  those  which  contain  the  radicles  relatively 
in  1 : 2-  or  1 : 4-  positions  form  naphthaqninonea 
on  oxidation  with  ferric  chloride,  chromic  acid, 
or  nitrous  acid  in  acid  solution. 

By  condensation  with  certain  acyl  chlorides — 
benzoyl  chloride  and  its  chloro-,  dichloro  ,  nitro-, 
and  chloronitro-  derivatives ;  salicylsulphonyl 
chloride ;  2-hydroxy-3-naphthovl  chloride — a 
series  of  compounds  has  been  obtained,  chiefly 
from  l-amino-7-naphthol,  for  use  in  tiiie  pro- 
duction of  azo-  dyes — 

CO,H 
NH-CO<:>NO,  NHSO,<C>OH 

HoAA  ho/ 
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The  substituted  benzoyl  derivatives  of  1-amino- 
7-naphthol  (I)  are  crystalline,  have  definite 
m.ps.  and  couple  in  alkaline  solution  (Badische, 
D.R.-P.  283742,  296991,  297414;  Eng.  P.  13455 
of  1914;  8058  of  1915).  On  reduction  with 
sodium  bisulphite,  the  nitrobenzovl  derivatives 
furnish  sulphamino-  compounds  which  not  only 
couple  but,  by  elimination  of  the  SO3H  radicle 
on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  in  the  cold,  can 
be  diazotised  (Baver,  D.  R.-P.  233117). 

The  salicylsulphamino-  derivatives  of  1- 
amino-7-naphtho],  m.p.  257°-258°  (II),  and 
2-amino-7-naphthol,  m.p.  217°-218%  couple 
easily  with  diazotised  iMises  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
274081,  276331 ;  Kng.  P.  3796  of  1914). 

Substituted  amides  of  2-hydroxy-3-naphthoio 
acid  (III)  have  been  obtained  from  all  the  amino- 
naphthols except  the  1:2-,  2:3-  and  1  : 8- 
isomerides ;  they  are  taken  up  by  unmordanted 
cotton  and  can  be  coupled  wiUi  para-  red  on  the 
fibre  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  284997). 

Aminonafhihols.  * 

NH,  (i.)  l-Amlno-2-nftphthol  {l-amino- 

A  AoH     P'^f'^pMol)  is  formed  when  1-nitroeo. 

(   I    1  ^-naphthol  is  reduced  by  ammonium 

VV  sulphide    (Stenhouse    and    Groves, 

*  In  this  section,  which  includes  tbe  aminonaph- 
thols, aminonaphtholsulphonic  adds,  and  diamino- 
naphthoLs,  a  departure  Is  made  from  tbe  rule  that  the 
numbering  Indicates  the  position  occupied  by  the 
substituted  group  (N^,)  relatively  to  the  characteristic 
radicle  (OH)  of  the  substance  (naphthol)  hi  which 
substitution  Is  supposed  by  the  name  (aminonaphthol) 
to  have  occurred.  This  departure  has  been  made  to 
avoid  confusion  when  Gterman  Patents,  In  which  the 
numbering  is  given  with  referenop  to  the  amlno-groap, 
are  consulted.  The  alternative  numbering,  based  on 
the  rule,  Is  given  in  bracketsad  by  Vj\^OV  IC 
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Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1877,  32,  62),  or  by  Btonnous 
chloride  (Oroyes,  ibid.  1884,  45,  296 ;  Paul, 
Z.  aoffew.  Chem.  1897, 10,  48) ;  or  when  l-nitro- 
)9-napnthol  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (Jaoobson,  Ber.  1881,  14,  806;  Zincke, 
Annalen,  1892,  268,  273). 

Preferably,  it  is  obtained  when  benzeneazo- 
)3-naphthol  (liebermann,  Ber.  1883,  16,  286; 
GroYes,  /.c),  orange  II  (liebermann,  Ber.  1881, 
14,  1311 ;  Witt,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3472;  Grand- 
mougin  and  Michel,  Ber.  1892,  25,  981 ;  Russig, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1900,  [ii.]  62,  55 ;  Paul,  U.  24), 
or  other  azo-  derivatives  of  )3-naphthol  are 
reduced  either  by  stannous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  (Grandmougin,  Ber.  1906,  39, 
2495)  by  sodium  hypo{hydro)8ulphite.  Its  pro- 
duction electrolyticaily  from  Orange  II  has  been 
described  (Boehringer,  D.  R.-P.  121835 ;  Eng.  P. 
13542  of  1900),  and  it  can  be  obtained  from  its 
4-Bulphonic  acid  by  means  of  sodium  amaUam 
(Friedlander  and  Reinhardt,  Ber.  1894,  27,  &1). 

Properties, — ^It  forms  scales,  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  alkaline  or  ammoniacal 
solution  rapidly  becomes  brown  on  exposure 
to  air.  The  hydrochloride  B'HCl  forms  needles 
(Jacobson,  ^c);  "N -acetyl  derivative  scales, 
m.p.  235^  (Michel  and  Grandmougin,  Ber.  1892, 
25,  3433);  diacztyl  derivative,  m.p.  116"" 
(Grandmougin,  Ix,) ;  dibenzoyl  derivative,  silky 
needles,  m.p.  235-5  (Sachs,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3024) ; 
and  eihyl  ether,  prisms,  m.p.  51%  b.p.  300°-302'' 
(Cassella,  D.  P.  Anm.  0.  2883 ;  Gaess,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1891,  [u.]  43,  27 ;  Paul,  Z.  angew.  Chem. 
1896,  9,  620). 

Rea/Uions, — ^It  couples  in  acetic  acid  solution 
with  diazotised  bases  forming  azo-  dyes 
(Aktienges.,  D.  B.-P.  77256 ;  Eng.  P.  13833  of 
1893).  With  nitrous  acid  in  the  presence  of 
mineral  acids  diazotisation  does  not  occur, 
although  in  neutral  solution  with  copper  salts 
present,  naphthalene-l-diazo-2-oxide  is  obtained 
(V,  p.  418).  By  ferric  chloride  and  other 
acid  oxidising  agents,  it  is  converted  into  [fi-] 
naphthoquinone  {cf.  Grandmougin  and  Michel, 
2.C.,  982). 

(ii.)  l-Aiiiino-3-iiaphthol ^  {^amino-p-naph' 
thol)  is  formed  when  a-naphthylamine-3-8ul- 
phonic  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash  at 
250''-260''  (Friedlander,  Ber.  1895,  28.  1952)  or 
4-nitro-^-naphthol  is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Morgan  and  Evens,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1919,  115,  1133). 

Properties. — ^It  crystallises  in  needles,  de- 
oomp.  at  185%  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  gives 
a  violet-brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride, 
and  yields  easily  soluble  salts.  The  'N-acetyl 
derivative  forms  needles,  m.p.  179°  (Friedlander, 
Lc  ) ;  the  dibenzoyl  derivative  scales,  m.p.  309°- 
310°  (Sachs,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3024). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  readily  with  diazotised 
bases  and  with  nitrous  acid  gives  an  unstable 
di(tzO'  compound.  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
acidified  water,  1  :  S-dihydroxyrtaphthalene  is 
formed.  When  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
it  is  converted  into  1 :  ^-diaminonaphthaiene.  On 
sulphonation  with  monohydrate  at  the  ordinatv 
temperature,  it  yields  l-amino-^-naphtholAsul' 
phonic  acid. 

^  The  '  ay-amhionaphthol '  obtained  from  ^- 
naphtbylamine  by  nitration,  diazotisation  and  reduc- 
tion (Gesellsch.,  D.  B.-P.  55059),  was  probab^  a  miztme 
of  l-ainino-6-  and  l-anilno-7-naphtboI  (^.  Frledlftnder 
and  Ssymanski,  Ber.  1892,  25,  2076). 


(iii.)  l-Amlno-4-niaphthol  {4-amino-a-7iaph' 
thol)  can  be  prepared  from  4-nitroso-a-naphthol 
(Grandmougin  and  Michel,  Ber.  1892,  25,  976) ; 
or  from  4-mtro-a-naphthol  (Liebermann  and 
Dittler,  Annalen,  1876,  183,  247);  or  from 
a-naphthol -orange  (Liebermann  and  Jacobson, 
Annalen.  1882,  211,  61 ;  Seidel,  Ber.  1892,  25, 
423 ;  Russig,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1900,  [ii.]  62,  30)  or 
other  para-skzo-  derivatives  of  a-naphtho),  by 
reduction  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  also  formed  when  4-amino-a- 
naphthol-2-carbozylic  acid  is  heated  at  230°, 
carbon  dioxide  being  eliminated  (Nietzkl  and 
Guitermann,  Ber.  1887,  20,  1276). 

Properties. — ^It  crystallises  in  very  soluble 
needles,  which,  when  moist,  rapidly  become  blue 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  its  salts  are  easily 
soluble.  The  N-formyl  derivative  forms  rosettes, 
m.p.  168°  (Gaess,  D.  R..P.  149022);  theN-acetyl 
derivative,  crystals,  m.p.  178°  (Kehrmann  and 
Kissine,  Ber.  1914,  47,  3098) ;  the  diacetyl  de- 
rivative, prisms,  m.p.  158°  (Grandmoumn  and 
fiiichel,  I.e.);  the  dibenzoyl  derivative,  mombic 
crystaU,  m.p.  215°  (Sachs,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3026); 
the  ii -dimethyl  derivative,  prisms,  m.p.  113° 
(Friedlander  and  LagodzinsM,  cf.  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1897, 16,  793) ;  and  the  ethyl  ether,  needles, 
m.p.  96°  (Heermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1892,  [ii.]  45, 
545 ;  cf.  CasseUa,  D.  P.  Anm.  C.  2883). 

Reactions.  —  Oxidising  agents,  including 
nitrous  acid  (cf.  Badische,  D.  K.-P.  55404)  con- 
vert it  into  \a-'\naphthcLquinone.  It  does  not 
couple  with  diazotised  bases.  Its  hydrochloride 
when  heated  with  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol  under 
pressure  at  170*^-180°  forms  the  monoalkyl  ether 
of  1 :  4-dihydroxy7uiphthalene.  On  sulphonation 
with  10  p.c.  anhydro-  acid  at  30°-40°,  it  gives 
l-amino-4-nap?Uhol-3-suiphonic  acid. 

l-Acetylamino-4-naphthol  {naphihacetol), 
obtained  bv  acetylating  the  hydrochloride  in 
presence  of  sodium  acetate  (Witt,  D.  R.-P. 
90596;  Eng.  P.  20676  of  1896;  Witt  and 
Dedichen,  Ber.  1896,  29,  2948)  or  by  shaking 
diacetyl- l-amino-4-naphthol  with  caustic  sodia 
solution  (Kehrmann  and  Kissine,  Ber.  1914,  47, 
3097)  forms  needles,  m.p.  187°  (W.  and  D.), 
178°  (K.  and  K.),  faioderately  soluble  in  warm 
water,  and  couples  in  alkaline  solution  with 
diazotised  bases,  giving  ortho-azo-  dyes.  The 
ethyl  ether  (naphthacetin)  forms  needles, 
m.p.  189°,  almost  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  7*4  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  (Henriques,  Ber. 
1892,  25,  3060  ;  Heermann,  I.e.). 

(iv.)  l-Amlno-5-iiaphthol'  {6-amino-a-naph- 
ihol)  can  be  obtained  from  a-naphthylamine-5- 
sulphonic  acid  by  digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  240°*250°  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P. 
49448  ;  cf.  Friedlander  andLagodzinski,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1897,  16,  793) ;  or  from  1 : 5-di- 
aminonaphthalene  either  by  digestion  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  under  pressure  {cf.  Aktienges., 
D.  P.  Anm.  A.  4029),  or,  in  80  p.c.  yield,  by  the 
bisulphite  method  (Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904, 
[ii.]  69,  84  ;  v.  p.  416).  It  is  also  formed  from 
a-najphthol,  or  from  a-naphthol -S-sulphonic  acid 
by  fusion  with  sodamide  and  naphthalene  at 
190°  or  230°  respectively  (Sachs,  D.  R.-P. 
173522,  181333;  Eng.  P.  22412  of  1905;  Ber. 
1906,  39,  3018). 

Properties. — ^In  alkaline  solution  it  undergoes 
little  change  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  hydro- 
chloride  is  crystalline^  the  dibenzoyl  derivative 
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fomui  rfaomlric  fcales,  m.p.  276^  (SacIm,  Ix,), 
and  tho  Hdimeihvl  deriTattTe,  hexagonal  tablets, 
ni.p.  112^  (GefleUMrh.,  D.  R.?.  50142;  Fius- 
gtager,  Ber.  1892,  26, 979). 

ReaUions. — It  can  be  diazotiied  (ef.  Bayer, 
D,  R.-P.  79166)  and  it  ooaples  in  add  or  alkaluie  ; 
solution  with  diazotised  bsMS  forming  numoazo-  ' 
dyes«    The  azo-  dye  obtained  by  coupling  it  I 
with    diazotised    a-naphthyIamine-4-smphonic  I 
acid  is  not  red«  as  is  the  case  with  its  isomerides,  ! 
but  comflower-bltte  in  colour  (Sachs,  Ix,),    By  | 
prolonged  heating  with  4  p.c.  hydrochloric  add  ' 
at  18^  or  by  the  bisulphite  method  1 : 6-di'  , 
hydroxynaphthaUne    is    obtained ;     but    1 :  5-  | 
diaminofuiphihalene  is  the  product  if  in  the 
latter  process   ammonium    msulphite  is  used 
instead  of  the  sodium  salt.    With  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  oold  it  gives  l-amino-H-naiphilwi'^'md- 
phonic  acid,  but  with  23  p.c.  anhydro-  acid  at 
100^  a  disviphonic  acid. 
•       (y.)    l-Anilno-6-iiaphthol    {B-aminO'^-naph' 
ihol)  is  formed  when  5-nitro-^-naphthol  is  reduced 
by   stannous   chloride   and   hydrochloric   add 
(Friedlander  and   Szymanski,    Ber.    1892,   25, 
2079) ;    or  when  a'naphthylamine-6-8u]phonic 
acid  is  fused  with  caustic  allcali  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
74060;    Eng.  P.  11533  of  1892);    or  when  1- 
amino-6-naphthol-4-sulphomc     acid     interacts 
with  sodium  amalgam  (Friedlander  and  Kiel- 
basinski,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1979).     It  is  also  formed 
when  )9-naphthol,  or   ^-naphthol-d-  or  8-sul- 
phonio  acid  i4  heated  with  sodamide  and  naph- 
thalene at  230°  (Sachs,  D.  B.-P.  173522,  181333  ; 
Kng.  P.  22412  of  1905 ;  Ber.  1906,  39,  3016). 

Properties. — ^It  crystallises  in  scales,  m.p. 
186°,  shows  blue  fluorescence  in  ammoniacal 
solution,  rapidly  darkens  when  moist  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  with  ferric  chloride  gives  a  dark 
violet  colouration.  The  N-acetyl  derivative 
forms  needles,  m.p.  215°-216°  (Kehrmann  anH 
Denk,  Ber.  1900,  33,  3296 ;  Sachs.  Ber.  1906, 
39,  3025) ;  the  diacetyl  derivative,  m.p.  187° ; 
the  N-benzovl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  152° ; 
the  di&e7i20vf  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  223° ;  the 
picrate,  yellow  needles,  m.p.  183°  (Sachs,  2.C.). 

Reactions. — ^It  can  be  diazotised  (Sachs,  I.e.), 
and  it  couples  in  acetic  acid  or  in  alkaline 
solution  with  diazotised  bases  (1  or  2  mols.) 
forming  azo-  dyes. 

(vi.)  l-Amlno-7-nftphthol  {S-amino-P-naph- 
thol)  is  obtained  from  8-nitro-/3-naphthol  by 
reduction  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Friedlander  and  Szymanski,  Ber. 
1892,  25,  2082) ;  or  from  a-naphthylamine-7- 
Bulphonio  acid  oy  digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  at  250°  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  69458  ; 
Friedlander  and  Zinberg,  Ber.  1896,  29,  41). 

Properties, — It  crystallises  from  water  in 
needles,  m.p.  206°  (iCehrmann  and  Engelke, 
Ber.  1909,  42,  351 ;  Cassella,  I.e.),  gives  with 
ferric  chloride  a  greenish-blue  colouration,  and 
in  acid  or  alkaline  solution  shows  blue  fluor- 
escence. The  N-acetyl  derivative  forms  tablets, 
m.p.  165°  (Friedlander  and  Zinberg,  I.e.) ;  the 
N'benxoyl  derivative,  crystals,  m.p.  208°-209° 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  296991);  the  dibenzoyl 
derivative,  needles,  m.p.  208°  (Sachf,  Ber.  1906, 
39,  3026) ;  and  the  ethyl  ether,  prisms,  m.p.  67°, 
b.p.  315°  (Gaess,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1891,  [ii.]  43,  28). 
For  substituted  N-aryi  derivatives  used  in  the 
production  of  azo-  dyes,  v.  p.  484. 

Reaetions.^^lt   can    be    diazotised,    and   it 


couples  in  acetic  add  or  in  alkaline  scrfution 
with  diazotised  bases  (1  or  2  mds.)  fonning  azo- 
dyes.  With  solphnric  add  at  20*^-40°,  it  yields 
l-aimino-7-naphlAol'{4)'Smlphomic  add,  and  at 
100°,  or  with  anhydro-  add,  a  dismipJionie  add. 

(vii.)  l-AllltllO-8-iiaidlfllol  {S-amiiuha-iuqfh' 
thol)  can  be  prepared  by  fusing  a-naphthylamine- 
8-snlphomc  add  with  caustic  alkali  at  ^°-240° 
(Badische,  D.  R..P.  55404, 62289 ;  Eng.  P.  9676 
of  1890 ;  Fichter  and  Gageur,  Ber.  1906,  39, 
3331) ;  or  from  1 :  8-diaminonaphtlialene  either 
by  heating  it  with  dilute  mineral  adds  under 
pressure  {ef.  Aktienges.,  D.  P.  Anm.  A.  4029), 
or  by  the  bitulphite  method  (Bucherer,  J.  pr. 
(Hiem.  1904,  [ii.]  69,  58;  v.  p.  416);  or  by  digest- 
ing  1 :  8-dianunonaphthalene-4-8nlphonic  add 
with  25  p.c.  sulphuric  add,  or  l-amino-8- 
naphthol-^sulphonic  add  with  20  p.c.  sulphuric 
add  under  pressure  at  135°-140°  (Cassella, 
D.  R.-P.  73381).  It  is  also  formed  when  a- 
naplithol-8-8ulphonic  acid  is  heated  with 
sodamide  and  naphthalene  at  230°  (Sachs, 
D.  R..P.  173522;  Eng.  P.  22412  of  1905;  Ber. 
1906,  39,  3018). 

Properties. — ^It  ciystallises  in  needles,  m.p. 
95°-97°,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  <uid 
its  sulphate  in  hot  water  (Badische,  Le. ;  c/. 
Friedlander  and  SUberstem,  Monatsh.  1902,  23, 
516).  The  J^-acetyl  derivative  forms  needles, 
m.p.  .168°-169°,  and  couples  with  diazotised 
bases;  the  diacetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p. 
118*5°;  the  N-6cnzoy{  derivative,  needles, 
m.p.  193°- 194°  (Fichter  and  Gageur,  Le.) ;  the 
^-dimethyl  derivative,  hexagonal  tablets,  m.p. 
112°  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P.  50142). 

Reactions. — ^It  can  be  diazotised  in  dilute 
solution,  but  in  concentrated  solution  with  excess 
of  nitrite  yields  also  an  %'-aminO'\B''\iuiphiha' 
quinoneoxitne  in  green  needles  (Fichter  and 
Gkigeur,  U. ;  ef.  Badische,  D.  R.-P.  62289).  In 
alludine  solution  it  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  020-  dyes.  Its  sulphite,  l-amino-S" 
naphthyl  sulphite,  formed  by  boiling  it  with 
sodium  bisulphite  solution  (Bucherer,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  69,  61 ),  can  also  be  diazotised, 
and  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  azO' 
dves  (Badische,  D.  B.-P.  120690;  Eng.  P. 
13664  of  1900 ;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  211381).  With 
75  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  130°-160°,  it  gives  1- 
amtno-S-naphthol'T'Sulphonie  acid,  but  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  15°-20°  a  mixture  of  this  acid 
with  the  6-sulp?ionic  acid  as  chief  product  and 
at  100°  the  5 :  T-disulphonic  acid. 

(viii.)  2-Aiiiiiio-l-iiaphthol  (2-amino-a-napA- 
thol)  is  obtained  bv  reducing  2-nitroso-a-naphtiliol 
with  stannous  chloride  (Liebermann  and  Jacob- 
son,  Annalen,  1882,  211,  55  ;  Grandmougin  and 
Michel,  Ber.  1892,  25,  974);  or  2-nitro-a- 
naphthol  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add  (lieber- 
mann and  Dittler,  Annalen,  1876,  183,  248) ; 
or  [/3-]naphthaquinonephenylhydiazone  with 
sodium  hypo(hydro)sulphite  (Grandmougin,  Ber. 
1906,  39,  2496 ;  ef.  Zinoke  and  Rathgen,  Ber. 
1886,  19,  2483).  It  is  also  formed  from  2- 
amino- l-naphthol-3-  or  5-Bulphonic  acid  by 
interaction  with  sodium  amalgam  (Gattermann 
and  Schuke;  Ber.  1897,  30,  51). 

Properties. — It  crjrstiUlisee  in  needles,  and  is 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.    When  dis- 
solved in  ammonia  and  shaken  with  air  it  gives 
a  green  solution,  on  the  surface  of  which  a 
I  characteristic  violet  skin  forms  (Liebermann  and 
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Jacobson,  /.c).  The  "S -acetyl  derivative  forms 
needles,  m.p.  128°-129*',  and  couples  with 
'  diazotised  bases ;  the  diaceiyl  derivative,  needles, 
m.p.  116°  (Grandmougin,  l.c) ;  the  ethers  can  be 
diazotised  (Grandmougin  and  Michel,  l.c,). 

Reactions, — ^Nitrouss  aci^  oxidises  it  to 
[P-']naphthaquinone  (Michel  and  Grandmougin, 
ibid,  3430),  but  in  presence  of  copper  salts 
converts  it  in  neutral  solution  into  naphthaiene- 
2-di(tzO'l -oxide  (v.  p.  418).  On  sulphonation 
with  10  p.o.  anhydro-acid  at  40''-50''  it  furnishes 
a  monowlphonic  acid,  which  is  either  the  4-  or 
the  6 -derivative  (Sandoz,  D.  R.-P.  69228; 
Reverdin  and  de  la  Harpe,  Ber.  1893,  26,  1281). 

(ix.)  2-Amlno-3-iiaphthol  {Z-amino-fi-'naph- 
ihol)  is  formed  from  2  :  3-dihydroxynaphthalene 
either  by  heating  it  with  30  p.c.  ammonia  solu- 
tion under  pressure  at  140°-150°  (Hochst, 
D.  B.-P.  73076 ;  Friedlander  and  Zakrzewski, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  763),  or  by  the  bisulphite  reaction 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  117471 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of 
1900;  V.  p.  416).  It  crystallises  in  needles, 
m.p.  234^  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
its  ^-benzoyl  derivative  in  hexagonal  scales^ 
m.p.  233-6*»  (Sachs,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3024).  By 
coupling  it  in  alkaline  solution  with  diazotised 
bases,  disazo-  dyes  have  been  obtained  (c/.  Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  99468 ;  Eng.  P.  28090  of  1897). 

(x.)  2-Amlno-4-iil4)hthol  (Z-amino-a-naph- 
thol)  has  been  prepared  by  heating  1 : 3-dihy- 
droxjmaphthalene  with  ammonia  under  pressure 
at  130''-140''.  Its  hydrochloride^  is  sparingly 
soluble  ;  its  N-phenyl  derivative  forms  needles, 
and  is  rapidly  oxidised  in  alkaline  solution  to 
[a-]naphthaquinoneanii,  The  azo-  dyes  derived 
from  it  resemble  closely  those  from  1  amino-3- 
naphthol  (Friedl&nder  and  Riidt,  Ber.  1896,  29, 
1612). 

(xi.)  2-Ainlno-5-naphthol  (Q-amino-a-naph- 
thol)  can  be  obtained  from  ^-naphthylamine-5- 
sulphonic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash  at 
260**-270°,  but  no  description  of  it  has  been 
published.  On  sulphonation  it  yields  a  mixture 
of  two  monostUphonic  acids,  of  which  the  less 
soluble  constitutes  30  p.c.  of  the  product  (Bayer, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7372 ;   Eng.  P.  6267  of  1894). 

(xii.)  2-Amlno-6iiaphthol  [Q-amino-p-naph- 
thol),  obtained  from  2-amino-6-naphthol-4-sul- 
phonic  acid  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam, 
crystallises  in  scales,  m.p.  190°-196°  (Jacchia, 
Annalen,  1902,  323,  127) ;  its  dibenzoyl  deriva- 
tive, in  needles,  m.p.  2336°  (Sachs,  Ber.  1906, 
39,  3026) ;  and  its  ethyl  ether  in  pyramids,  m.p. 
90°-91°,  b.p.  330°  (Gaess,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1891,  [ii.] 
43,  48).  It  gives  colour  reactions  with  ferric 
chloride  and  many  oxidising  agents  (Sachs, 
Lc.  3028)  and  couples  in  alkaline  solution  with 
diazotised  o-aminophenolsulphonic  acids  form- 
ing monoazo-  dyes  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  164616  ;  Eqg. 
P.  18569  of  1902). 

(xiii.)  2-AlIlill0-7-Iiapht]l0l  (T-amino-fi-naph- 
thol)  is  formed  from  ^•naphthylamine-7-Bul- 
phonic  acid  by  digestion  with  60  p.c.  caustic 
soda  solution  it  260°-300°  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P. 
47816) ;  or  from  2  :  7-diaminonaphthalene  by 
the  bisulphite  reaction  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
134401  ;  V,  p.  416) ;  or  from  2  :  7-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene  either  by  heating  it  with  ammonia 
under  pressure  (c/.  Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P.  66069), 
or  by  the  bisulphite  method  (fVanzen  and  Deibel, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1908,  [ii.]  78,  156).  It  is  also 
obtained,  mixed  with  l-amino-6-naphthol  (SmIis, 


Ber.  1906,  39,  3017),  when  j9-naphthol-7-Bul. 
phonic  acid  is  heated  with  sodamide  and  naph- 
thalene at  230°  (Sachs,  D.  R.-P.  173522  ;  Eng.  P. 
22412  of  1906). 

.  Properties. — It  crystallises  in  needles,  m.p. 
201°  (Franzen  and  Deibel,  /.c,  c/.  Gesellsch.,  U.), 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  N-acetyl 
derivative  forms  scales,  m.p.  220°  (Kehrmann 
and  Wolff,  Ber.  1900,  33,  1538) ;  the  dibenzoyl 
derivative,  needles,  m.p.  187*6°  (Sachs,  lc.) ; 
the  N-phenyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  160** 
(Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  60103 ;  Fischer  and  Schiitte, 
Ber.  1893,  26,  3087);  the  N-salicylsulphamino- 
derivative,  needles,  m.p.  217°-218°  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  276331). 

Reactions. — ^It  can  be  diazotised  (c/.  Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  76166),  and  it  couples  in  acid  or  in 
alkaline  solution  with  diazotised  bases  forming 
azo-  dyes  (c/.  Cassella,  D.  R..P.  71329).  By  the 
bisulphite  method  it  yields  2 : 1  ^iatninonaph- 
thalene.  With  sulphuric  aoid  at  30°,  it  gives 
2-ainino-l-naphthoC-Z :  ^-diaulphonic  acid. 

The  trimethylammonium  chloride, 
obtained  by  heating  the  aminonaphthol  in  alka- 
line alcoholic  solution  with  methyl  chloride  under 
pressure  at  110°,  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
forming  azo-  dyes  (Geigy,  D.  R.-P.  90310). 

(xiv.)  2-Amlno-8-iiaplithol  {l-amino-a-naph- 
thol),  obtained  either  by  fusing  ^-naphthylamine- 
8-sulphonic  aoid  with  caustic  alkali  at  260°-270° 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7336 ;  Eng.  P.  5148  of 
1894),  or  by  heating  1 : 7-dihydroxy-)9-naphthoic 
acid  with  ammonia  at  170°-180'^  (Friedlander 
and  Zinberg,  Ber.  1896,  29,  40),  crystallises  in 
scales,  m.p.  168°  (Bayer,  I.e.),  and  its  ^-acetyl 
derivative  in  needles,  m.p.  210°-2ir  (Fried- 
lander and  Zinberg,  I.e.). 

Reactions. — It  couples  in  acetic  acid  or  in 
alkaline  solution  with  diazotised  bases  forming 
azo-  dyes  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  220632;  Friedlander 
and  Zinberg,  l.c.).  With  sulphuric  acid  at  20°- 
30°,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the /  V  '  and  *  Sch.' 
2-amino-S-naphtholmonosulphonic  acids,  in  about 
equal  amount. 

Aminonafhtholsulphonio  Acids. 

Introductory. — ^Aminonaphtholsulphonic  acids 
came  into  use  as  components  of  azo-  dyes 
about  the  year  1889  (cf.  Cassella,  D.  R.-P. 
66024,  66648  ;  Ens.  P.  16699  of  1889),  when  the 
discovery  was  made  that  certain  of  them  have 
the  property  of  forming  two  series  of  these  dyes, 
tinctorially  as  well  as  chemically  different  in 
character.  Provided  the  NH,  and  OH  radicles 
be  contained  in  different  nuclei,  and  the  position 
of  the  sulphonic  group  or  groups  be  such  ^  as 
to  determine  the  entr]^  of  the  diazo-  complex 
only  into  ortho-  positions  relatively  to  these 
radicles,  coupling  in  weak  acid  solution  will  lead 
to  the  production  of  an  azo-  dye  of  type  I»  and 
in  alkaline  solution  to  one  of  type  II : — 


HO 


O-add 


HO  N:NR 


s 


RN 


HO 

n.AAnh, 


s' 


VV 


II 


The  compounds  of  type  I  do  not  couple  further 
in  acid  solution  and  cannot  be  diazotised ;  those 
of  type  II,  on  the  other  hand,  are  diazotisabl^. 
*  Compare  p,a«lfyVjrl^VJ VIC 
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In  mMiT  caflM  maDtmio-  djm  of  either  type  will 
eonfie  m  alkaline  eohitioii,  to  form  dwuEO-  <^ei^ 
eanUuuMif  the  amiiioiuKpbtlioltiilplioiuc  acid  m  ^ 
the  middfe  coniponeiit^  rat  there  are  ezoeptia 


For  ezAmple,  of  the  two  monoaxo'  dyes  obtained  \ 
from  Q-mad  (I  and  II  mtpra),4niij  that  nnmbefed 
I  can  be  eoapled  further  under  any  conditiona. 
Thi«  capacity  for  further  coopling  cannot  be 
foreeeen,  and  the  reaeooa  which  promote  or 
inhibit  it  are  nnknown. 

The  chief  methods  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  acids  are— 

(1)  Redaction  of  nitroso-  or  azo-  deriratives 
of  naphthohmlphonic  acids  with  tin  or  stannous 
chlonde  and  hydrochloric  acid«  or  with  sodiom 
hypo(hydro)sarphite.  By  these  methods  the 
1 :  2'^  1:4-  and  2 : 1-aminonaphthobalphonic 
acids  are  prodnoed. 

(2)  Digestion  of  naphthylamine-di-  or  tri- 
salphonic  acids  with  concentrated  canstie  alkali 
solution  at  180''-200^.  With  sulphonic  acids 
from  a^naph^lamin^,  the  80,H  group  in 
position  8  is  the  most  Msily  displaced,  then  that 
m  fi,  the  group  in  2  or  4  resisting  displacement ; 
with  acios  from  B^naphihylatnine,  the  80,H 
ffronp  in  position  i,  5,  or  8  is  easily  displaced, 
out  that  in  1  or  6  resists  displacement.  If  the 
temperature  be  too  high,  the  amino-  group  also 
may  be  eliminated*  and  a  dihydrozynaphthal- 
enesulphonio  add  result  from  the  fusion. 

(3)  From  diaminonaphthalenesnlphonio  acids 
either  by  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids  or 
water  under  pressure,  or  by  the  bisulphite 
method  (v.  p.  416). 

(4)  Heating  dihydrozynaphthalenesulphonic 
acids  with  aqueous  ammonia  under  pressure. 
With  o^-dihvdrozynaphthalenesulphomo  adds, 
the  OH  radicle  in  the  /3- position  is  the  more 
easily  exchanged  for  the  NH,  group. 

(5)  Sulphonation  of  certain  aroinonaphthols 
with  sulphuric  add  or  anhydro-acid. 

Reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  the 
constitution  of  most  of  the  acids  is  known.  This 
has  been  determined  chiefly  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  naphthylaminesulphonic 
acid  emploved  in  the  second  method,  or  of  the 
naphtbolsulphonio  add,  the  nitroso-  or  aso- 
derivative  of  which  is  reduced  when  the  first 
method  is  used.  Confirmatory  evidence  can  be 
obtained  in  many  oases  by  a  study  of  the  inter- 
action of  the  add  with  sodium  amalgam,  as 
BOaH  groups  in  a-  positions  are  more  readily 
eliminated  than  those  in  j3-  positions  (Fried- 
lilndor  and  Lucht,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3028) ;  or  of 
the  hydrolvtio  action  of  20  p.c.  hydrochloric 
acid  at  the  boilina-point,  which  occurs  only  when 
the  OH  and  BOgH  radicles  occupy  relatively  the 
1 :  4-  position  (Bucherer  and  Unlmann,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1909,  [il]  80,  204). 

Only  scanty  information  is  given  in  the 
Patent  literature  about  the  properties  of  the 
aminonaphtholsulphonio  adds  and  their  salts. 
Apart  from  thoir  TOhaviour  towards  nitrous  acid, 
nnd  towards  diazotised  bases  (r/.  C^assclla, 
1).  R.-P.  82676),  these  compounds  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  fiuorosoence  or  non- 
fluoresoenco  of  solutions  of  their  alkali  salts 
and  by  the  colourations  given  with  ferric  chloride 
or  bleaching  powder  solutions  (c/.  Aktiengee., 
D.  R.-P.  68564;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  75317).  They 
reduce  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  in  the 
cold,  and  in  some  oases  separate  silver  from  an 


acid  soiution  of  the  asH  (cf.  6ayer«  B.  B.-P. 
81621).  In  the  taUes  which  foUow,  reteences 
to  flaoRBOeDce  and  to  the  oolonratioos  with 
bleaching  powder  eolation  are  uaaaDy  omitted 
for  want  of  room. 

AOosion  has  been  iftade  to  the  fact  thai 
man^  of  the  anunonaphthoisalphonic  acids 
furnish  two  series  of  monoazo-  dyes,  according 
aa  coupling  takes  i^aoe  in  an  add  or  in  an 
alkaline  bath.  Among  adds  of  this  type  are 
included  all  that  are  most  valuable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  disazo-  dyes,  as,  for  example,  the 
G-,  J-,  and  6-monosalphonic,  and  the  B-»  H-, 
and  K-disulphonic  adu. 

The  adds  derived  from  l-amino-S-naphthol, 
of  which  all  the  ponUe  monoeulphonic  and 
many  disulphonk*  adds  have  been  prepared, 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups : 

(a)  those  which  furnish  ortAo-aao-  dyes  by 
coupling  with  diazotised  bases,  viz.  the  4-  and 
5-(or  8-)monoeulphonic,  and  the  3 : 5-(or  B-), 
3  :  6-(or  H-)  and  4 :  6-(or  K-)disu]phonic  adds, 
and  are  of  much  importance ; 

(&)  those,  comprising  the  remainder,  which 
form  para-BXO'  qjcb  and  have  no  industrial 
value. 

Of  the  other  aminonaphtholmonosulnhonic 
adds,  mention  may  be  made  of  those  oerived 
from  1 :  2-  and  2 : 1-aminonaphthols,  which  are 
oxidised  in  add  solution  by  nitrous  add,  but 
when  diazotised  in  the  araence  of  free  add 
furnish  or^-hvdroxyazo-  dyea  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  ustness  (v.  p.  418). 

By  the  substitution  of  alkyl,  acyl,  or  aryl 
radicles  in  the  NH.  group,  derivatives  have  been 
obtained  which,  by  coupling  with  diazotised 
bases,  furnish  valuable  monoazo-  dyes  differing 
in  shade  and  in  degree  of  fastness  from  those 
obtained  with  the  respective  aminonaphthol- 
sulphonlc  adds.  These  monoazo-  dyes  belong 
exclusively  to  the  type  numbered  XL  For  aa 
account  of  some  of  these  derivatives,  reference 

may  be  made  to  the  following  Patents: — 
Alkyl  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.   73128;    Eng.  P. 

5407  of  1893  ;  Geigy,  D.  R.-P.  91606 ;  Eng.  P. 

2771  of  1896); 

Acetyl  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  129000;    Eng.  P. 

17366  of  1898) ; 

Aryl  monosulphonio   acids  (Cassella, 

D.  R.-P.  79014 ;  Eng.  P.  11167  of  1894 ;  D.  R.-P. 

80417  ;  Leonhardt,  D.  R.-P.  114248  ;  Badische, 

D.  R.-P.    122670 ;     Ene.  P.    18726  of    1900) ; 

disulphonic  acids  (Bayer,D.  R.-P.  179829  ; 

181929 ;  Eng.  P.  6749  of  1906) ; 

NUroaryl    (Gesellsch.,    D.    R.-P.    101286); 

aminoarylacyl    (GeseUsch.,    D.    R.-P.    170046; 

Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  233117;  245608;  Levinstein, 

Baddiley  and  Levinstein,  Ltd.,  Eng.  P.  12281  of 

IWl);     saHcylstdphonyl    (Bayer,      D.     R.-P. 

276331) ;      2  :  Z-hydroxynaphthnd     (Griesheim, 

D.  R.-P.  296446  ;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  296669). 
A  series  of  ureas  has  also  been  produced  by 

the  interaction  of  phosgene  with  aminoarylMyl 

derivatives    chiefly    of    l-amino-8-naphtholBul- 

phonio  acids  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  278122;  284938  ; 

Eng.  P.  9472  of  1914;  D.R.P.  288272;  289107; 

289163;  289270;  289271). 

J -acid  as  a  source  of  direct  coiton  dyes. 

Among  the  isomeric  aminonaphtholsulphonio 
acids,  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  the  2 : 6 :  7* 


NAPHTHALENE. 


i^ 


or  J-acid,  which,  unlike  its  isomeridea,  resemUes  { 
poni-diamineB     (benzidiiie,    &c) 
sA^^NHs    '^^  sulphur  hmoes  (dehydrothio- 
111  toluidine,  primuline,  &o.)  in  en- 

—VV  dowing  most  of  the  too-  dyes  of 

**^  which  it  is  a  component  with  the 

J"*****-  yalnable  property  of  dyeing  un- 
mordanted  cotton.^  This  fact  was  recognised 
first  of  all  *  in  disazo-  dyes  containing  the  N -ethyl 
derivative  of  J-acid  as  end  component  (c/.  Leon- 
hardt,  D.  R.-P.  95624  ;  Eng.  P.  10699  of  1896  ; 
D.  R.-P.  98842,  99501),  then  in  those  from  its 
N-phenyl  derivative,  from  J-acid  itself  (Leon- 
hardt,  D.  B.-P.  114248),  and  also  from  2-amino- 
5-naphthol-7 :  1-disalphonic  acid  (Leonhardt, 
J>.  R.-P.  117950).  Nevertheless,  the  utilisation 
of  this  discovery  seems  to  date  from  the  intro- 
duction of  direct  cotton  dyes  produced  from 
6 :  6'-dihydroxy-2 :  2'-dinaphthylamine-7  :  7'-di- 
sulphonio  acid  (I  infra)  by  coupling  with  diazo- 
tised  aniline,  toluidine,  &c.  (Baver,  D.  R.-P. 
114841 ;  Eng,  P.  24296  of  1899),  foUowed  by  a 
series  of  direct  cotton  monoazo-  dyes  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  122905 ;  Eng.  P.  2683  of  1900),  disazo- 
dyes  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  129494;  GeseUsch., 
D.  B.-P.  126802),  and  trisazo-  dyes  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  121867  ;  Eng.  P.  3673  of  1900)  obtained 
from  J-acid  itself. 

Experience  showed  that  the  affinity  for  un- 
mordanted  cotton  was  increased  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  acyl  radicles  in  the  amino-  group  of 
J-acid,"  and,  of  the  many  derivatives  examined, 

^  Certain  diaazo-dves,  with  J-acid  «s  middle  com- 
ponent and  nitro-o-dlaxophenola  as  end  components, 
are  unsuitable  for  dyeing  unmordanted  cotton  (Oehler, 
D.  R.-P.  151332 ;  EnB/P.  8676  of  1903). 

*  J-acid,  obtained  from  Armstrong  and  Wynne's 
|3  -  naphthylamine  -5:7-  disulphonic  acid  (Badlsche, 
D.  R.-P.  75469 ;  Eng.  P.  2614  of  1893),  was  employed 
originally  for  the  production  of  direct  cotton  dyes  by 
coupling  with  diasotised  iwra-diamlnes  (iMd.)  or 
with  dt^drothiotoluidine  {<if.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  88846 ; 
92708 ;  Kng.  P.  10629  of  1894),  its  specific  cotton- 
fixing  capacity  being  thereby  obscured. 

'  The  following  aryl  and  other  derivatives  have 
been  studied  in  this  connexion,  RNH,  being  J-acid 
in  the  amino-  group  of  wliich  substitution  has  occurred  : 
RNHCO-CH,  (Bayer,   D.   R.-P.    119828;    Eng.   P. 

2683  of  1900). 
R-NHCOC.H,  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  127141). 
RNHC(KH)KHR  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  129417 ;  182637 ; 

Eng.  P.  18939  of  1900). 
RNH  COjAlk  (Badische,  D.  R..P.  221967). 
RNHGH2CONHR (Bayer,  D. R.-P.  126443, 128196 ; 

Eng.  P.  18939  of  1900). 
RNH-CH^CH,NHR  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  129478, 126801 ; 

Eng.  P.  18939  of  1900). 
RNH  &NHR   (Bayer,    D.    R.-P.    116201,    122286, 

126133, 123886 ;  Eng.  P.  3615,  12899  of  1900). 
RNHCONHR   (Bayer,    D.   R.-P.    116200,    122904, 

123693  ;  Eng.  P.  3615,  12899  of  1900). 
RNHCOCgH^CONHR  (HOchst,  D.  R.-P.  268068). 
RNHC0C,H4NH,    (Gesellsch.,    D.    R.-P.    151017; 

Eng.  P.  13778  of  1902). 
RNH-COCiH^NHCOC.H^NH,   (Bayer,    D.    R.-P. 

230695^40827 ;  Eng.  P.  14735  of  1910). 
RNH-CONHC.H-NH  COCH,  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P. 

148505).      • 
RNHSO,C,H,(OH)CO,H  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  276881). 
RNHCOCioH,OH     [2:3]     (Grleshelm,    D.     R.-P. 

295767). 
RKHC,H4C,H4irE,  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  254610). 
RN(CeH.)COH  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  245608). 
RN<;^^— ^C.Ha-NH,  (H5ch»t,  D.  R.-P.  252676 ; 

256116). 
RN::;^jj-^p,C,H,NH,  (GeseUsch.,  D.  R.-P.  214658). 

Acridine  derivative  (H5chst,  D.  R.-P.  272612). 
Carbazole  derivative  (Ealle,  D.  R.-P.  228959 ;  Bug.  P. 
8127  of  1910). 


the  aio-  dyes  from  the  substituted  ureas  (11) 
gave,  perhaps,  the  best  results  in  this  respect, 

sAA-NH-AAs    sAAnh<x)-nhAAj5 


HO 


OH    HO 


U 


But  these  dyes,  although  pure  in  shade  and  fast 
to  acids,  were  less  fast  to  alkalis.  By  the  trans* 
ference  of  the  diatoUsable  amino-  group  in  Um 
monoaxo-  dyes  of  J-acid  from  the  naphthalene 
nucleus  to  a  benxene  ring  present  in  the  acyl 
radicle  (III),  fastness  to  alkays  also  was  secured 
(c/.  Gteellsch.,  D.  K-P.  151017  ;  Kng.  P.  13778 
of  1902;  D.  K-P.  170045;  Eng.  P.  24936  of 
19f»3). 

sAAnh,  "^     sAAnh-coc\H4-nh, 

HO  HO 


HO 


III 


These  aminoai7laoyl-2-amino-5-naphthol-7 -sul- 
phonic  acids,  when  coupled  in  alkaline  solution, 
give  monoaxo-  dyes  which  can  be  diaiotised  on 
the  fibre,  and,  without  any  essential  alteration 
in  shade,  developed  with  )3-naphthol  and  thereby 
rendered  fast  to  washing.^  By  appropriate  sub- 
stitution, therefore^  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from 
J-acid  direct  cotton  dyes  of  any  desired  degree 
of  intensity,  purity  of  shade,  or  fastness. 

*  In  addiUon  to  J-acld  and  its  N-derivatives,  the 
foUowing  axoles,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article,  also  furnish  substantive  dyes  for  cotton 
under  similar  conditions,  and  with  them  the  same, 
method  for  securing  fastness  of  the  dyestuff  to  alkalis 
is  used. 

V\)  W 

HO  HO 

(Bayer.  D.  R.-P.  166102;   (Bayer.  D.  R.-P.  166903  ; 
Eng.  P.  1676  of  1905) ;    Bna.  P.  27843  of  1904  ; 
D.R.-P.  286051); 

8  A/Wh^^-^' A-^»  8 A  ASh>^«-^'«*-^«. 

HO  HO 

(Aktienges.,     D.      R.-P.     (Cassella,       D.       R.-  P. 
167139;  Eng.  P.  11759         20911())  ; 
of  1906 ;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
172319;    £ng.  P.  1676 
of  1906) ; 

and  a  corresponding  amlnqphenyl  derivative  of  1:2- 
naphthatria8lne-6-hydroxy-7-sulphonio  acid  (Cassella, 
D.  R.-P.  191024  ;  Eng.  P.  14787  of  1906). 

While  it  may  not  be  a  matter  for  snrprtse  that 
these  five  types  of  compound  should  resemble  J-acid 
In  furnishing  direct  cotton  dyes,  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  this  property  is  shared  by  two  other  types  of 
1 : 2-naphthimlnazole : 

^aX?>^*^«^**^^ 


sy, 


jj25>cc.h,nh, 

OH 


R.-P. 


(Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  233989 ; 
Eng.  P.  16646  of  1910) ; 


(Ctesellsoh.,   D. 
146375) ; 

although  the  aminonaphtholsulphonlo  acids — 2 : 8 :  6 
(O-add)  or  2:8:3:6  (2R-acid)  and  2  :  3  :  6  (R-actd) 
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AMmoftAPHTHOI& 


Addi. 


CoMtttattoD. 


PreptfatioiL 


W:0:g 
1:2:4 


1:2:6 
1:2:6 

1:2:7 
1:2:8 


1:8:4 
(4  :  2  :  IJ 


1:8:6 
(4:2:7) 


1:4:2 
(4  : 1 :  3J 

1:4:8 

[4 : 1 :  21 


1:4:5 
14 : 1 :  81 


1:4:6 
[4  : 1 : 7] 


1:4:7 
[4  : 1 : 6] 


1:5:2 
[6  : 1 :  ej 


(1)  Reduction  of  nitroso-^iiAphtliol  with 
ralphurotu  add  (Bdniger.  Ber.  1894,  27, 
28 ;  Tomtoka,  </.  J.  8oc.  Chenu  Ind.  1917, 
26.  1043)  or  with  lodiiim  liypo(hydio>- 
MuiMU   (Qnuidmongln,    Ber.  1906,    89, 

(2)  Action  of  sodiam  bisulphite  on  [fi-] 
ni4>bthaatiiDooe-aHdi]orimide  (FrledUnder 
and    Betnhtfdt,    Ber.    1894,    27,    241; 

!      Tomioln,  Ix,). 

'  (8)   Fofllon   of   a-naphthyUniine-2 : 4-dlsul- 

phonic  add  with  caostic  alluli  (Tomloka, 

7.1?.). 

Bednction  of  azo-derivatlves  of  /»-naphthol- 
6-8ulpbonic  add  (WiU,  Ber.  1888,  21, 
8478). 

(1)  Bednction  of  nitroiO-/»-naphthol-0-flal- 

J>honlc  add  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  add 
MeldoU,  Chem.  8oc.  Trana.  1881,  39,  47). 

(2)  Redaction  of  azo-derivattves  of  fi- 
naphthol-e^iilphonic  add  (Witt,  Ber. 
1888,  21,  8476). 


Reduction  of  azo-dertvatives  of  /l-naphthol- 
7-flulpbonic  add  (WIU,  Ber.  1888.  21, 
8477). 


Reduction  of  azo-derlvatlvea  of  ^-naphthol- 
8-8ulphonlc  add  (Witt,  Ber.  1888,  21, 
8474). 

1  -  Amino  -  3  •  naphthol  sulphonated  with 
monohydrate  (FrledlAnder  and  RUdt, 
Ber.  1896,  29,  1609). 

Mixed  witik  l:6:8-add,  by  boUing  or 
naphthylamlne-S  :  6-di8ulphonic  add  with 
75  p.c.  caustic  potaah  solution  (Caaella, 
D.  R.-P.  82676). 


Reduction  of  nltroso-  or  azo-  derivatives  of 
a-naphthoI-3-8ulphonlc  acid  (Reverdln  and 
de  la  Harpe.  Ber.  1893,  26,  1281). 

(1)  l-Amlno-4-naphthol  sulphonated  with 
10  p.c.  anhydro-acld  at  80**-40'  (Seldel, 
Ber.  1892,  26,  424 ;  cf.  FrledUnder  and 
Retnhardt,  Ber.  1894,  27,  239). 

(2)  Reduction  of  nltroso-  (Conrad  and 
Fischer,  Annalen,  1893.  273.  114)  or  of 
azo-  derivatives  (Reverdln  and  de  la  Harpe, 
Ber.  1892.  26,  1403)  of  arnaphthol-2-8ul- 
phonlc  acid. 

(1)  Reduction  of  azo-derivatives  of  a- 
naphthol  -  8  -sulphonlc  acid  (Reverdln 
and  de  la  Harpe,  Ber.  1892,  26,  1404). 

(2)  Electrolytic  reduction  of  a-nltronaphthal- 
ene-&-8ulphonic  add  in  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion (Galtermann,  Ber.  1893,  26,  1852; 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  81621). 

Electrolytic  reduction  of  ornltronaphthalene- 
6-8uIphonlc  acid  In  sulphuric  acid  solution 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  81621). 

Electrolytic  reduction  of  a-nltronaphthalene- 
7-8ulpnonlc  Held  In  sulphuric  add  solution 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  81621). 

(1)  a-Naphthylanilne-2 :  6-di8ulphonic  add 
digested  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
at  240''-270^  (Landslioff,  Eng.  P.  6195  of 
1890;  D.  P.  Anm.  G.  4479). 

(2)  From  1 : 6-dlaminonaphtlialene-2-8ul- 
phonic  add  by  the  bisulphite  reaction 
(Bucherer  and  Uhlmann,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1909,  [li.]  80,  213  ;  v.  p.  416). 


Add,  HA+ 


e  solatkn  dtber  alone  oi 


sofaibie  needles; 

In  alludinelolisfcioirdtba  alone  or  condensed  with 
[/>-)ni^>htJianninone  yields  dyestnlb  by  oxidation 
with  air  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P.  82097 ;  82740 ;  Bng.  P. 
5163  of  1895). 

Dfazotlsabte,  in  absence  of  minenl  adds,  giving 
diato-ioide  (</.  Gelgy,  D.  R.-P.  171024 ;  ling.  P. 
10236  of  1904 ;  v.  p.  418). 


Aeid,  very  sparingly  scdnble. 

Gives  brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 


Aeid,  HA,  sparingly  soluble  needles ;  todium  salt 
iEUumogen),  NaA+2iH20.  Solutions,  especi- 
ally if  alkaline,  are  very  sensitive  to  air. 

Gives  brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 

For  diazo-cxide,  ef.  Qelgy.  Ix. :  v.  p.  418. 

Couples  with  dlazotlswl  bases  (<^.  Aktienges., 
D.  R.-P.  79103 ;  Eng.  P.  13838  of  1893). 

Aeid,  very  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
Gives  brown  colouration  with  ferric  chlorkle. 
For  diazo-oxiiU.  €f.  (3elgy,  Le, ;  v,  p.  418. 
Couples  with  diazotisedrbaaes  W,  Aktienges.,  l.e,), 

Aeid,  very  sparingly  soluble  leaflets. 

Gives  brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 

For  diazo-oride  cT.  Qe\gy,  Le. ;  v.  p.  418. 

Aeid,  very  sparingly  soluble  needles.  Converted  by 
water  at  120**  into  1 :  Z-dihydroxynaphtkalene. 


Aeid,  verv  sparingly  soluble ;  todium  salt  separated 
by  salting  out  from  the  1:6: 3-lBomeride. 

Forms  a  readily  soluble  (iiaeo-oompound. 

Couples  in  alkaline  solution  with  diaiotlsed  bases 
(dassdla,  l.e.). 


Ko  description  published. 


Acid,  HA,  very  sparingly  soluble  needles,  wliioh 
give  a  grass-green  solution  In  alkalis  or  alkali 
carbonates,  rapidly  becoming  brown. 


Oxidised  by  dilute  nitric  acid  to  \a^\naphthaauinoni 
S-sulphonie  aeid  and  phUuUie  aend\  by  pe 
manganate  in  alkaline  solution  to  phikalte  aei 
(Seldd,  I.e.). 


per- 
aeid 


Aeid,  leaflets  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  solution  in  anunonla  yellow ;  lead  and 
barium  salts,  sparingly  solnble  in  water  (Bayer, 
l.e.). 


Acid,  needles  soluble  in  water  or  cold  alcohol, 
solution  in  ammonia  yellow;  lead  and  teawii 
salts  soluble  in  water  (Bayer,  I.e.). 

Aeid,  needles  soluble  in  water  or  cold  alcohol, 
solution  in  ammonia  yellow;  Isad  and  6ariMiii 
salts  soluble  in  water  (Bayer,  ^c). 

Aeid,  sparingly  soluble  needles. 

Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride  ief. 

Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  75317). 
Forms  a  sparingly  soluble  ifioco-compound, 


Couples  with  dlazotised  bases  {qf.  (Taoelia,  D.  R.-P. 
-^267'' 


82676). 
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OoBStikiUoii. 


PiepMAtlon. 


Adda,  Salts  and  RmcUods. 


N:0:8 
1:6:4 

f5:l:81 


[6:1:21 


1:6:7 

[6:l:Sl 

M-aeld. 


<1)   Fkom    l-antylamlno-S-amtnonapiitbal- 

eD»-4-sttfcpiioiilo  add;   or  ftom 
(2)    1 :  5^dihydraxyiwphtlialeiid-4-«iilplioiilo 
I      add  by  the  bbulphite  rMMtioD  (BudMiw 
•      and  Uhlmann.  J.  pr.  Chem.  1909,  [U.]  80, 
22S ;  «.  p.  416). 

1  l-Ambio-S-iiuaithol  aolphonatcd  with  sol- 
*^*^uric add '^''^*"  ^'^  '^^^'^'*'"'    n  n- 
08564). 


pburic  add  below  100^(Aktieii8ea.,  D.  K- 

Ke 


1:6:8 

[6:1:4] 


1:6:8 

16:2:7] 


1:6:4 

[6:2:8] 


1:7:8 

[8:2: 6] 

B-fteid. 


1:7:  (4) 
[8:2:(5)] 


1:8:2 

[8 : 1 :  7] 


1: 
[8: 


1:8:4 

[8:1:6] 

S-aeld. 


(1)  •-NaphtliylaiDliie-6  :  7-disiaphoiilc  add 
heated  with  76  p.o.  caustic  soda  aolaUon 
at  170**  (Badlache,  D.  &.>P.  73276; 
Eng.  P.  2370  of  1893). 

(2)  1:6-  Dtamlnooaphthalene-  3  -Biilphonio 
add  heated  with  water  under  pressure 
at  lOO'  (CaaaeUa,  D.  R.-P.  86068). 

(3)  From  1 :  6-dIhydroxynaphtha]ene-7-8ul- 
phonic  add  by  the  bisulphite  reaction 
(Badlache.  O.  R.-P.  117471;  Sng.  P. 
1387  or  1900 ;  9.  p.  416). 

(4)  1  •  Amino-6-Dapiithol  -  2 :  7  •  diaulphonio 
add  heated  with  10  p.c.  aulphurio  add 
under  preaaure  at  186**  (Casaella,  D.  B.-P. 
188505); 

Fn>m  1 : 6-diaminonaphthalene-4-aulphonlc 
add  by  the  bisulphite  reaction  (Buoherer 
and  Uhlmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1909,  [U.]  80, 
226;  «.  p.  416). 

(1)  MUed  with  1:3:6-  add,  by  bolUnfl 
a>naphthylamine-3  :  6-dl8ulphonio  add 
with  76  p.c.  caustic  potaah  aolutlon  (Oaa- 
seUa,  D.  Ii.-P.  82676). 

(2)  1  -  Amino  -  6-naphthol-3  :  6-dl8ulphonic 
add  boUed  with  dilute  adds  (CaaaeUa. 
D.  P.  Anm.  C.  6168). 

a-Naphthylanilne-4 : 6-dlaulphonlc  add  fused 
with  causUc  aoda  at  180**-200''  (Dahl, 
D.  R.-P.  68232;  Friedlinder  and  Kid- 
baainald,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1979). 


Mixed  with  a  more  soluble  iaomerlde.  by 
heatintf  a-naphthylamlne-8 :  7*dlaulphonlc 
add  with  40  p.c.  cauatlc  aoda  under  prea- 
aure at  200*^  (CaaaeUa,  D.  B.-P.  67007, 
58352). 

l-Amlno-7-naphthol  aulphonated  with  aul- 

?hurlc  add  below  30**  (CaaaeUa,  D.  R.-P. 
6066). 


(1)  a-Naphthylamine-2 : 8-dl8ulphonlo  add 
fused  with  cauatlc  aoda  at  170''-220^ 
(CaaaelU,  D.  B.-P.  75710). 

(2)  1- Amino  -  8  -  naphthol  -2:4-  dlaulphonto 
acid  boUed  with  60  p.o.  aulphurio  acid 
{ibid.). 

(1)  a-Naphthylamlne-3 : 8-dl8ulphonlo  add 
fuaed  with  caustic  alkali  below  210**  (Bayer, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  4723;  Bng.  P.  18443  of  1890). 

(2)  1  -Amino  -  8  -  naphthol-8 :  6-dliulphonlc 
acid  boiled  with  dilute  aulphurio  acid  at 
140^  (Leonhardt.  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  8626 ; 
Eng.  P.  19263  of  1895 ;  CaaaeUa,  D.  B.-P. 
108848). 

(1)  a-Naphtbylamlne-4 : 8-diaulphonio  add 
fuaed  with  cauatlc  alkali  at  2 1()"  (Badlache, 
D.  R.-P.  63074  ;  Ens.  P.  20276  of  1891 ; 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  76317). 

2)  From  1 : 8-dlamlnonaphthalene-4-sul- 
phonio  add  by  the  blaulphlte  method  in 
presence  of  acetone  (Badlache,  D.  R.-P. 
120016 ;  Eng.  P.  16921  of  1900;  Buoherer, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [U.]  70,  849 ;  r.  p.  416). 


.ietf,  HA,  cffystalUsea  in  needlee. 

Oouplea  with  diantiaed  baaaa  formhig  aaesiyQa^ 


QlTes  blue  ookMvratloQ  with  ftonlc  chloride. 
Forma  greenlah-yeUow  solution  with  nitioui  add, 
Goiiptoa  with  diawtiaed  baaea. 

Aeid  and  $o4imm  salt,  aparlngly  soluble  leafleta* 
Qlvea  black  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forma  a  deep  orange*yeUow  aparlngly  aoluble  dMio* 

compound  (<^.  CaaaeUa.  D.  K-P.  ^76). 
Oouplea  in  alkiOino  aohiUon  with  dtaaotiaed  baaea 

(^  Badlache,  D.  &,-P.  76327.  82572 ;   Eng.  P. 

S»70  of  1893). 


Aei4,  HA+3|HaO. 

Oouplea  with  diaaotned  baaea  formbtg  ca»<dyea. 


Aeidt  aparlngly  a<duble ; 
Forms  a  yellow  aparln 
0>uplea  with  i" 
82676). 


aodiiMN  aalt  readily  adable. 
aoluble  dioao-oompound. 
(a/.GaaaeUa,  D.li.-P. 


Aeidt  aparingly  aoluble  needlea ;  todium  aalt,  NaA« 
neediea ;  barium  aalt.  prlaina,  readily  aoluble. 

Gives  brownlah  colouration  wltli  forrlo  chloride. 

Forma  a  sparingly  aoluble  duuo-oomix)und. 

Ck>uple8  with  diaaoUaed  baaea  (</.  CaaaeUa,  D.  R.-P. 
82676). 

Aeid,  very  aparingly  aoluble  needlea ;  todium  aalt 

readily  aoluble  leafleta. 
F6rma  a  very  aparingly  aoluble  dioao-compound. 
Couploa  with  diaaoUaed  baaea,  giving  two  aeriea 

of  mofioaao-dyea  (C^aaaeUa,  I.e.). 

Aeid,  aparingly  aoluble ;  alktUi  aalta  readily  aoluble. 
Forma  a  aparlngly  aoluble  <liaao-compouna. 
Couplea  in  alkaline  aolutlon  with  diaaoUaed  baaea 
(r/.  CaaaeUa,  ^o. ;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  198138). 

Aeid,  aparingly  aoluble  radiate  prlama. 

Forma  a  dark   brown  aparingly  aoluble   dioMO' 

oompound. 
Oouplea  with  dlaiotlaed  baaea  (ef,  CaaaeUa,  D.  R.-P. 

82676). 


Aeid.  aparingly  aoluble  prlama  or  needlea ;  todiiim 

aalt  readi^  aoluble. 
Forma  an  orange-ydlow  aparingly  aoluble  dioao- 

oompound. 
Couplea  with  dlaiotlaed  baaea  ((;f.  Oanella,  D.  R.-P. 

82676). 


Aeid,  aparlngly  aoluble  needlea ;  alkali  aalta  readily 
aoluble,  ahowlng  blulah-green  fluoreaoenoe  In 
aolutlon  (Bayer,  I.e.). 

Olvea  emerald-groen  coin,  with  ferric  chloride  (ibid.). 

Forma  an  orange  sparingly  soluble  dioao-oompound 
CT.  CaaaeUa,  D.  R.-P.  82676). 

Couplea  in  add  or  In  alkaline  aolutlon  with 
dUtzotlaed  baaea,  being  uaed  aa  middle  com- 
ponent for  diaoco-dyea  (qf.  Badlache,  D.  R.-P. 
91865 ;  Bng.  P.  9894  of  1893). 

For  aedyl,  aryl,  and  nitroaryl  derivaUvet,  aee  p.  488. 
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A3OK0NAFHTH0L8. 


Conftttntioo. 


Prepantkn. 


Adih,  tetti  and 


WrO:  8 
1:8:5 

[8:l:4i 


1:8:8 

[8:l:8J 

H-Mld. 


1:8:7 
I8:l:2] 


2:1:8 
8:1:4^ 


8:1:6> 


2:1:7 


2:8:8 

[8  :  2  :  7J 

R-aoid. 


2:4:8 
[»  :  1 :  7J 


2: 
[8 


4:7 
1:6J 


(1)    Tnm     l:8-dUi 

phonSe  add  Hther  by  boUbg  with  20  p.e. 
anlphnfle  add  (CaMdIa.  D.  &.-P.  78607, 


5-aiil-     .itfU;  very  qMiliiglj  loliible  neodlBa :  aoitim  and 


Eog,  P.  4818  of  1893),  or  by  the  UsnliMte 

method  (Bayer,  D.  K.-P.  1 ""       ~ 

18807  of  18M;  «.  p.  418). 


aiKrwiiiK  violet 
11a,   M.    The 


L  (Bajrer,  D.  &.-P.  109102;  Bog.  P. 


-  (2)  «r2rMrtithylaiiiiiie'5  : 8-diaalphoiik  add 
heated  wHh  78  p.c.  caustic  potaab  wahMtUm 

•      at  ISfT  (Bayer,  D.  il.-P.  75055;  Eng.  P. 

I      15289  of  18^). 

I  (3)  8-Cbloro  -  «  -  iiaphthyIaiiiiiie-5-tiilphoiilc 
add  heated  with  50  p.c.  caagtlc  soda 
solntion  under  preasnre  at  190*  (Badisdie, 

'  D.  K.-P.  112778). 
(4)  Mixed  with  1:8:7  add.  when  l-amino- 
8-naphthol  is  salphonated  with  sulphuric 
add  at  15'-20*  (Badische,  D.  &.-P.  82280 ; 
Eng.  P.  9876  of  1890;  D.  &.-P.  77937; 
84951). 


(Caaaella, 

mlehtm  salt  is  easily  soioble  (BadfKfae,  D.  B.-P. 

77937). 
Of  Tea  dirty  green  coloantion  with  ferxie  chloride 

(Bayer,  O,  K.-P.  75055).  # 

Forms  a  readily  sotoUe  yellow  tfiaa^-compomid 

(Caaseila,  Ix.). 
CaspleB  in  add  or  in  alkaUne  solotion  with  diaao- 

tised  bases,  being  used  w  a  middle  eomponent 

for  diMxo-^ye§  itf.  Badiscfae,  D.  &.-P.  81241 ; 

114906). 
For  bentoYl  dcrtvatiTe  and  oso-dyes  therefrom,  rf. 

BadfKfae,  D.  &.-P.  54662;    Eng.  P.  9676  of 

1890. 


(1)  1 :8-Diamlnon^btha]ene-8-sii]plionic  i4citf.  sparinfljy  eolable  needles :  aoiitma  and  jwCas- 
add  heated  with  15  p.c.  snlphoric  add  at  Hum  salts  readily  soinble ;  barium  salt,  needles 
120"*  (CasselU,  D.  B.-P.  70780;   Eng.  P.  •      (Bayer, /.c.). 

6972   of    1891 ;    <^.   CasselU,   D.   B.-P.     GiTes  green  ooloaraUon  with  ferric  chloride  (Bayer, 

IxX 
Fonv  a  yellow  sparingly  sohible  tfiow-compoand 

(Bayer.  U.). 
Couples  in  alkaline  solntion  with  diaaotised  bases 
(^TSayer,  D.  B.-P.  82074;    85889 1    Eng.  P. 
16269  of  1893). 


73607). 

(2)  *-Naphthy]aroine'6 :  8-disalphonlc  add 
heated  with  50  p.c.  caustic  poUsh  solution 
under  pressure  at  200'  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
80853 :  Eng.  P.  15209  of  1893). 

(8)  l-Amlno-8-naphthol-4 : 6-dlsulphonic  add 
boiled  with  zlncKlust  and  dilute  caustic 
soda  solntion  (KaUe.  O.  B.-P.  233934). 

l-Aniino-8-naphthol   tulphonaied   with   75 

6c.  sulphuric  add  at  130''-160''  (Badische, 
.  B.-P.  82000).  or  (mixed  i%ith  1:8:5- 
add)  with  sulphuric  acid  at  15''-20** 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  84051). 

Beduction  of  azo-derlvatlves  of  aruaphthol- 
3-sulphonic  add  (Gattermann  and  Scbulxe, 
Ber.  1897,  80,  54). 

(1)  Beduction  of  azo-  (KOnlg,  Ber.  1890.  23. 
808)  or  nitroso-  derivatives  of  ornaphthol- 
4-sulphonlc  add  (Witt  and  Sjtufniann, 
Ber.  1891.  24.  3162). 

(2)  Action  of  sodium  bisulphite  on  2-nitroeo- 
a-naphtbd  (Schmidt.  J.  pr.  Chem.  1801, 
ril.]  44,  531:  cT.  BOnlffer,  Ber.  1804,  27. 
20)  or  r3-jnaphthaquinone-3-chlorimide 
(Frtedlinder  and  Beiiihardt,  Ber.  1894,  27, 
242). 

Beduction  of  azo-derivatlves  of  «-naphthoI- 
5-8ulphonlc  acid  (Gattermann  and  Schulze, 
Ber.  1807,  30,  51 ;  ef,  Beverdln  and  de  la 
Harpe,  Ber.  1803,  20,  1280). 

Beduction  of  2-nltro-a-naphthoI-7-8ulphonic 
acid  (Finger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1000.  [U.]  79, 

(1)  a-NaphthyIamine-3  :  6-dlsulphonlo  acid 
heated  with  76  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  230"- 
250"  (Httchst,  D.  R.-P.  63076 :  Eng.  P. 
15170  of  1880  ;  FrtcdlAnder  and  Zakrzew- 
skl.  Ber.  1894,  27,  763). 

(2)  2 :  d-Dlhydroxynaphthalene-O-snlphonio 
add  heated  with  ammonia  at  150^-160** 
(AktlengcB.,  D.  R.-P.  62964:  <if.  Oester- 
relch,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1898,  17,  836). 

a-Kaphthol-3 :  7-dlsuIphonic  acid  heated 
with  ammonia  under  pressure  at  180" 
(Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  94079). 

(1)  ^-NaphthyIamlne-4  :  7-dlsulphonlc  add 
heated  with  36  p.c.  cauRtlc  alkali  at  200** 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7978 ;  Bug.  P.  26214 
of  1804). 

(2)  a-Naphthol-3  :  6-dlsulphonlo  add  heated 
with  ammonia  under  pressure  at  180** 
(Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  94070). 


Acid,  sparingly  soluble ;   aeid  ealeium  salt  almost 

insoluble. 
Forms  a  readilv  soluble,  duiso-compound. 
Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases. 


AM,  HA,  broi^  needles. 


^cicf,  HA,  sparingly  soluble  needles  (FriedUnder 

and  Rehihardt,  7.c.). 
Forms  a  violet-olack  dvestufl  by  oxldatiqn  with 

air  (Reverdln  and  de  la  Hszpe,  D.  R.-P.  63043 ; 

Eng.  P.  16377  of  1891). 
Not  dlazotlsable  hi   add  solution   (<f.   CasseUa, 

D.  R.-P.  82676).  but  in  absence  of  add.  gives 

diato-omde  (cf.  Geigy,  D.  R.-P.  171024 ;  Eng.  P. 

10236  of  1904 ;  v.  p.  418). 


Aeid,  HA.  sp».^ 
Dlazotlsable  in  an 


soluble  scales  or  needles, 
ince  of  free  mineral  add  giving 
~  10235  of 


diazo^xida  {ef.  Gteigy,  171024 ;    Eng.  P. 
1904;  9.  p.  418). 

Add,  HA+2H|0,  needles;    alkaline  solution  be- 
comes dark  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 


Add,  very  sparingly  soluble  needles ;  sodium  salt 

leaflets ;  barium  salt,  BaA^,  sparingly  soluble. 
Gives  dark  blue  colouration  with  ferric  diloride 

(H5ch8t,  l.eX 
Forms  an  orange  dioso-compound  (^.  Hdchst,  2.e. ; 

CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  109932;    Eng.  P.  28107  of 

1897). 
Couples  hi  alkalhie  solution  with  diaiotised  bases 

(</•  Aktienges.,  D.  B.-P.  84146). 

Aeid,  sp.  sol.  leaflets ;  dOcali  salts  readily  soluble. 
Forms  a  yellow  A'aro-compound. 
Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases. 

AcM,  moderately  soluble  leaflets ;  aUudi  salts  readily 

soluble. 
Forms  a  yellow  dioso-compound. 
Couples    in    alkaline    solution    with    diazotlsed 

bases  (c/.  Bayer,  I.e.). 


^  An  add  containing  the  sulphonic  group  in  either  the  4-  or  the  5-  position  Is  produced  when  2-amino-l- 
naphthol  Is  sulphonated  with  10  p.c.  aohydro-acid  at  40".  It  Is  sparingly  soluble  and  gives  a  brown  oolouraUon 
-Ith  ferric  chloride  (Reverdln  and  de  la  Harpe.  Ber.  1893,  26, 1280 ;  Kern  and  Sandoz,  D.  R.-P.  69228). 
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K:0:8 
2:4:8 

[8  : 1 :  61 


2  :  6  :  (•) 
16:  1:  (2) 

and 
2  :  6 :  (8) 
I6:l:(4)] 

2:6:1 

I«:l:5] 


2:6:7 

10:1:31 

Jadd. 


2:6:8 

[6:1:41 


8:6:4 

[6 : 2 :  81 

2  :  7 :  (8) 
17  :  2  :  (6)1 

Faeld. 


2:7:? 
[7  :  2  :  Tl 


2: 
17; 
8: 


8:  (6) 
1 :  (4)1 
8:  (7) 


[7:1:  (2)1 

2:8:6 

[7  : 1 :  31 

G-acid. 


A-NaphthyUiniiie-4 : 8-disalplionlo  add  fused 
with  80  p.c.  caustic  aUcaUat  215*  (Bayer, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  8070;  Bag.  P.  3580  of 
1895). 

2-Aiiiliio>5-iiaphthol  sulphonated  with  sul- 
phuric add  at  20*^-30^  (Baj-er,  D.  P.  Anm. 
F.  7372.  Eng.  P.  5267  of  1884)  forms 
two  ados,  about  which  litUe  Is  known, 
the  yield  of  the  less  soluble  being  30  p.o. 

p '  Kaphthylamlne  -1:5-  dlsulphonlo  acid 
fused  with  caustic  alkali  at  210*-2S0' 
(Ealle,D.B.-P.  233105;  242052;  Eng.  P. 
8743  ;  9744  of  1910). 

(1)  /l-Naphthylamtne-5  :  7-di8ttlphonic  add 
fused  with  caustic  alkaU  at  180%  or 
digested  with  50  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
under  pressure  at  190^  (Badlsche,  D.  P. 
Anm.  B.  14154  ;  D.  R.-P.  75469 ;  Eng.  P. 
2614  of  1893). 

(2)  Itom  1 :  6-dlhydroxynaphthalene-3-8ul- 
phonic  add  by  the  msulphite  method 
(Badlsche.  D.  R.-P.  117471;  Eng.  P. 
1387  of  1900 ;  v.  p.  416). 

1 : 6-Dlhydroxynaphtha]ene-4-sulphonlcadd 
heated  with  28  p.c.  ammonia  under 
pressure  at  140^-180*'  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P. 
70285  :  Eng.  P.  4110  of 


Reduction  of  6-nltro-/l-naphthol-8-sulphonlo 
add  (Jacchla,  Annalen,  1902,  323,  124). 

2 : 7-Dlhydrozynaphthalenesulphonlc  add 
heated  with  SO  p.c.  ammonia  under 
)ressure  at  120*-150^  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P. 
^1956). 
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Partial  hydrolysis  of  the  dlsulphonlc  add 
formed  from  2-amlno-7-napbthol  by  sul- 
phonation  with  sulphuric  acid  at  30* 
(Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  131526). 


2-Amlno-8<naphtbol  sulphonated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  at  30**  forms  two  adds  In  about 
equal  proportion  (Bayer.  D.  P.  Anm.  F. 
7335 ;  £ng.  P.  5148  of  1804). 

(1)  ^-Naphthylamlne•6  :  8-disulphonic  add 
heated  with  50  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
at  190*'-195<>  ((fasseUa.  Eng.  P.  16090; 
D.  P.  Anm.  C.  8063  :  rf.  Hochst,  D.  R.-P. 
53076;  Eng.  P.  15176  of  1880). 

(2)  From  1 :  7-dihydroxynaphtha]ene-3-8ul- 
phonic  add  either  by  heating  with  30  p.c. 
ammonia  under  pressure  at  120**- 150" 
(AkWenges.,  D.  R.-P.  62964).  or  by  the 
bisulphite  reaction  (Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Ohem. 
1004,  [11.1  69,  89 ;  v.  p.  416). 


.Aetf,  sp.  soL  needles ;  sttsK  saUa  easily  sohibte. 
Qives  no  oolouration  with  ferric  chtorlde. 
Forms  a  yellow  q>.  sol.  ^teas-compound. 
Couples  In  alkaline  solution  with  diawtised  bases. 

One  of  the  adds  gives  a  dirty  predpttate,  the  other, 
a  bluish-grey  predpltate  with  ftorric  chloride. 

Bach  add  forms  a  yellow  tfisso-oompound  and 
couples  with  dlaiotiaed  bases. 


Add,  moderately  soluble  needles. 
Gives  brownish-red  A'«so-oompound. 
Couples  in  alkaline  solution.    In   add  solutiOD 
loses  its  80^  group  in  coupling. 

Aeid,  sparingly  soluble ;  mUtmii  salts  readily  soluble, 
Qives  no  oolouration  with  cold,  but  a  brownish- 

black  predpltate  with  hot  ferrio  dilorido  (^. 

Badlsche.  D.  R.-P.  73276). 
Forms  a  yellow  rfiMo-oorapound. 
Couples  in  add  or  alkaline  solution  with  dlantised 

bases  forming  two  series  of  monoMo-dyee. 
l-Chlonh  or  l-droNMKJ-add  (Bayer.  D.  R.-P.  254716 ; 

258299;  Eng.  P.  14152:  14153  of  1912). 
For  olftyl,  myl,  and  other  derivatives, «.  p.  489. 

Aeidt  sparingly  soluble ;  oUMi  salts  readily  soluble. 
Qives  brown  oolouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  yellow  sp.  sol.  tfioso-compound. 
Couples  in  add  or  in  alkaline  solution  with  dlaiotised 
bases  (Dahl.^c;  D.  R -P.  67258). 

AHi,  HA+HfO,  sparinidy  soluble  needles. 
Forms  a  yellow  sp.  sol.  aioso-compound. 

Acid,  very  sp.  sol. :  oUMi  salts  easily  soluble. 
Qives  greenish-black  oolouration  with  ferric  dUoride. 
Forms  a  yellow  sp.  sol.  d«aso-compound. 
Couples  in  add  or  in  alkaline  solution  with  dlaiotised 
bases. 

Acid,  needles ;  todium  salt.  NaA  +  H|0.  sp.  soluble. 
Qives  violet  predpltate  with  ferrio  diloride. 
Forms  a  yellow  sp.  sol.  tfioco-compound. 
Couples  in  add  or  In  alkalhie  solution  with  dlaiotised 
bases,  giving  two  series  of  monooso-dyes. 

'  Seh.'  add,  readily,  *  V '  odd.  sp.  sol.;  separated 
by  addlns  acid  to  soln.  of  mixed  calcium  salts. 

Each  acid  forms  a  yellow  soluble  tfuico-oompound 
and  couples  with  dlaiotised  bases. 

Add,  very  sp.  sol.  needles;  oUMi  and  oOsiiiM 
Mrth  salts,  readily  sol. ;  Uad  salt.  sp.  sol.  needles 
(Tiuber  and  Walder,  Ber.  1896.  29,  2268). 

Gives  dirty  daret  colouration  with  ferrio  ohloride. 

Forms  a  yellow  sp.  soluble  duwo-compound. 

(Jouples  in  acid  or  in  alkaline  solution,  forming 
two  Mtrles  of  monooso-dyes,  v.  p.  487). 

I  -  Chloro-  or  1 .  bromo  •  G  •  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.  •  P. 
264715  .  Rng.  P.  14152  of  1912). 

For  alkyl,  ooslW,  aryl,  Ao.,  derivatives,  v.  p.  488. 


Constitution. 


K:0:8:8 
1:2:8:6 


1:2:8:7 


1:2:4:6 


AmlnoiiapliihoUliiilplioiile  Aeidi  • 


Preparation. 


Reduction  of  aso-derivatlves  of  ^-naphthol- 
3 : 6-disulphonlc  acid  (Witt,  D.  R.-P. 
49857  ;  Ber.  1888,  21,  3479). 


Reduction  of  l-nltroso-^-naphthol-S  :  7-dl- 
sulphonlc  acid  (Gelgy,  D.  R.-P.  171024 ; 
Eng.  P.  10235  of  1904). 

Interaction    of    l-nlt^oso-^-naphthol-6-8ul- 
I      phonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  (BOnlger, 


Ber.  1894,  27,  3052). 


Adds.  Salts  and  Reactions. 


Add  ndium  salt,  NaHA,  readily  soluble  needles. 
Gives  dark  brown  colouration  with  ferrio  chloride. 
Dtasotlsable  in  absence  of  mineral  add  giving 
<<iafo-o«id0(c/. Gelgy. D. R.-P.  171024;  p.  p.418). 
Does  not  couple  with  dlaiotised  bases. 

Add,  sp.  sol. ;  alkaline  solutions  greenlsh-vellow. 
Dlazotlsable  in  absence  of   mineral  acid  giving 
diato-oxide  (^.  Gelgy,  l.e. ;  v,  p.  418). 

Add  Modium  salt,  KaHA,  readily  soluble  needles. 
Dlazotlsable  In  absence  of  mineral  add   giving 
diato-cxid$  (cf.  Gelgy,  l.e^hfMt^i^HtJWlK^ 
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Ck>iiBtitutioD. 


N:0:S:8 
1:2:4:? 


1:2:4:7 
1:8:6:8 


1:4:8:6 

[4:1  :2:  7] 


1:4:8:7 
[4:1:2:6] 

1:4:8:8 
[4:1:2:6] 


1:6:2:7 
[6:1:8:6] 


1:6:8:7 
[6:1:3:7] 


1:6:(4):(6) 
6:l:(2):(8) 


1:6:8:6 

[6:2:1:7] 


1:6:8:7 
[6  : 2  : 8  :  7J 


1 :  7  :  (4) :  ? 
[8:2:(6):?J 


1:8:2:4 

[8:1:5:7] 

2  S-aeid. 


1:8:(2):(6) 
8:l:(4):(7) 

L-aoid. 

1:8:2:? 
[8 : 1 :  ? :  7] 


1:8:8:6 

[8:1:4:6] 

B-add. 


Preparation. 


Sulphonatlon  of  l-aiDtno-2-iiaphihoi-4-8al- 
pnonic  add  with  monohydrate  below  100^ 
(GrieBheim,  D.  P.  Anm.  G.  16414 ;  16820 ; 
Eng.  P.  3666  of  1908). 

Interaction  of  l-nltroso-/^naphthoI-7-8ul- 
phonlc  acid  and  falpliuroas  acid  (Bdnlger, 
Ber.  1894.  27,  8062). 

Reduction  of  aio-derlvatlvea  of  jS-naphthol- 
6 : 8-dlsulphonlo  acid  (Witt,  D.  B.-P. 
49857 ;  Ber.  1688,  21,  8981). 

(1)  Reduction  of  axo-derlvatlves  of  a^naph- 
thol-2  :  7-di8ulphonic  acid  (Reverdin  and 
de  U  Hazpe,  Ber.  1892.  26, 1406). 

(2)  Electrolytir  reduction  of  omitronaph- 
thalene-8  :  6-di8ulphonic  add  (Bayer,  D. 
R.-P.  81621). 

Electrolytic  reduction  of  a-nltronaphthal- 
ene-d  :  7-dkulphonlc  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.- 
P.  81621). 

Reduction  of  4-nltro80-a-naphthol-2 :  &-dl- 
Bulphonlc  acid  (FriedUnder,  Ber.  1896, 
28,  1686). 

a-Naphthylamlne-2 :  6 :  7-tri8ulphonlo  add 
heated  with  50p.c.  caustic  potash  at  180**- 
200"  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7001 ;  Eng. 
P.  17141B  of  1898;  CSaasella,  D.  R.-P. 
188505). 

Fusion  of  a-naphthylamlne-3  :  6  :  7-trisul- 
phonic  add  with  caustic  soda  at  160"- 
170"  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  75482). 


l-Amlno-6-naphthol  sulphonated  with  28 
p.c.  anhydro-add  at  100°  (Alctlenges.,  D.  P. 
Anm.  A.  8767). 

l-Amlno-6-naphthoI-8-8ulphonlc    add    sul- 

ghonated    with    12    p.c.    anhydro-add 
elow  20^  (Cassella,  D.  P.  Anm.  C.  6168 ; 
<^.  D.  R.-P.  84962). 


1  -  Amino  -  6  -  naphthol  -  8  -  sulphonlc  add 
heated  with  sulphuric  add  at  140"  160", 
or  the  8  :  6-dlsulphonlc  acid  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  160"  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P. 
84962). 

l-Amino-7-naphthol  sulphonated  with  sul- 
phuric add  above  100^  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P. 
69458 ;  (/.  Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  76066). 

Fusion  of  naphtha8ultam-2  :  4-disulphonlc 
acid  ('a - naphthylamlne -2:4:8- trlsul - 
phonic  acid  *)  with  90  p.c.  caustic  soda  at 
170"  (Aktienges.,  D.  P.  Anm.  A.  3846; 
Eng.  P.  2984  of  1893 ;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
79666:  80668;  Eng.  P.  4979  of  1898: 
Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  76710 ;  Dressel  and 
Eothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2141). 


1  :  8-Diamlnonaphthalene-(2) :  &-dlsu]phonic 
acid  boUed  with  20  p.c.  sulphuric  add 
(CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  78048). 


1  :  d-Dlamlnonaphthalenetrisulphonic  add 
boiled  with  water  or  10  p.c.  sulphuric 
acid  (Flschesser,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7695; 
Eng.  P.  13203  of  1894). 

1  -  Amino  -  8  -  naphthol  •  8  -  sulphonlc  acid 
sulphonatiHl   with   monohydrate   at   the 
ordinary  temperature  (LeonhardL  D.  P. 
Anm.  F.  8626;  Eng.  P.   19263  of  1895;   i 
CasseUa.  D.  R.-P.  108848).  i 


Adda,  Salts  and  Reactions. 


Acid  tedium  salt,  NaHA.  very  soluble,  shows  In. 
solution  bluish-green  fluoresoenoe  like  the  add 
sodium  salt  of  the  4 : 6-dlsuIphonlc  add,  with 
which  it  may  be  identical. 

Acid  todium  salt,  NaHA,  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
Dlazotisable  m  abaenoe  of  mineral  add  giving 
diato-oxide  (cf.  Oeigy,  l.c. ;  v.  p.  418). 

Acid  sodium  salt,  NaHA,  easily  soluble  prisms. 
Gives  dark  brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
For  diazo-axide,  cS,  Ctelgy,  Xjt. ;  v.  p.  418. 

Atid^  sp.  soluble  needles ;  todiium  salt  readily  soluble. 
Gives  a  dark  red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride 

(Bayer,  l.c). 
Is  not  dlaaotisable  (^.  Reverdin  and  de  la  Harpe, 

Ber.  1898,  26.  1284). 


Bwrium  salt,  sparingly  soluble. 

Gives  a  rose-red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 


Acidy  readily  soluble  needles. 
Is  not  dlazotisable,  and  does  not  couple  with 
dlaiotised  bases. 

Aad  flotfttim  salt,  moderately  soluble  needles. 
Gives  wine-red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms    an    orange-red    soluble    liiafo-compound, 

which  with  sodium  carbonate  solution  becomes 

sky-blue  and  then  orange. 

A(Ad  and  <uid  iodium  salt  readily  soluble  ((Cas- 
sella. D.  R.-P.  84962). 

Gives  dark-c0reen  oohi.  with  ferric  chloride  (iMtf.). 

Forms  an  orange  litaco-oompound. 

Couples  hi  alkaline  solution  with  diaaotiaed  bases 
(CT.  CasseUa,  Ix. ;  D.  R.-P.  83011). 

ileii  and  mdiMm  salt  readily  soluble. 
Forms  a  yeUow  dioao-compound. 
Coustes  with  dlazotised  bases- 

ileuf  todium  salt  readily,  ealdum  salt  sparingly  sol* 
Gives  violet-black  colouration  with  fernc  chloride. 
Forms  a  yeUow  soluble  (fioao-compound. 
Couples  in  add  or  alkaline  solution  with  diaaotiaed 
bases,  but  gives  only  one  series  of  mofiooso^yes. 

Add  todium  salt,  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
Q|ves  greenlah-black  colouration  with  fenic  chloride. 
Forms  a  soluble  (ftoco-compound. 
(tuples  In  alkaUne  solution  with  diaaotiaed  baaea 
(<^.  CasseUa,  Ix. ;  D.  R.-P.  95988). 

Add  readily  soluble. 


Add  readUy  sol. :  oeul  todium  salt,  NaHA+H,0, 
easily  sol.  needles ;  ealdum  salt  moderately  sol. 

Gives  a  greenish-black  coin,  with  ferric  chloride. 

Forms  a  reddish-yellow  soluble  (fia«>-compound. 

Couples  in  acetic  add  or  In  aUudlne  solution  with  dl* 
azotised  bases  giving  only  one  series  of  fnonoozo- 
dyes,  but  in  HCl  solution,  dtMso-dyes  of  the  4- 
monosulphonic  add  may  be  formed  (<f*  Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  77703  ;  Eng.  P.  4979  of  1898). 

Add  moderately,  add  todium  salt  readily  soluble. 
Gives  brown  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  yeUow  dioao-compound.    Couples  with  dl- 
azotised bases  (e/.  CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  84952). 

Add  sodium  salt,  NaHA,  moderately  soluble. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  soluble  yeUow  dtozo-oompound. 
Couples  In  add  solution  with  dlazotised  bases. 

Add  and  add  sodium  salt  sparingly  soluble. 

Forms  a  yeUow  sparingly  soluble  aioco-compound. 

Couples  In  add  or  alkaline  solution  with  dlazotised 
bases,  forming  two  series  of  «Nono(»o-dyes  Uf, 
Cassella,  l.e.).    For  aryl  derivatives,  see  p.  488. 
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Constitation. 


N:0:8:8 
1:8:8:6 
[8  :  ]  :  8  :  6J 

H-aold. 


Prepaxatloii. 


1:8:4:6 

[8 : 1 : 3 :  61 

K-aeid. 


1:8:4:(7) 
[8:l:(2):6] 


1:8:6:7 
[8:1:2:4] 


1:8:(6):? 

I8:l:{4):?] 

D-acld. 

2:1:8:6 
2.1:8:8 
2:1:4:6 

2:1:4  7 

2:1:4:8 


2:8:6:8 

(8 :  2 : 5 :  7] 


2:4:6:8 
[8:1:5:7] 


2:6:1:7 
[6:1:3:6 


(1)  1 :  S-Diaminonaphthalene-S :  d-disulphonic 
add  heated  with  10  p.c.  salphmlc  acid  at 
100**-]  20**,  or  with  40  p.c.  caustic  soda  at 
200**  (Gaasella,  D.  R.-P.  67062;  Eng.  P. 
1742  of  1891),  or  its  azlmino-derivative 
heated  with  80  p.c.  sulphuric  add  at  170** 
(Caasella,  D.  B.-P.  69963). 

(2)  Naphthasultam  -8:6-  disulphonic  add 
fused  with  90  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  170*" 
(Bayer,  B.  B.-P.  80668  :  Eng.  P.  4979  of 
1893 ;  Dreasel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27, 
2160),  or  a-naphthylamine-S :  6 : 8-trisnl- 
phonic  add  with  caustic  soda  at  180*'-190** 
(Bayer.  D.  &.-P.  69722;  Eng.  P.  18443 
of  1890),  or  8-chloro-a-naphthylamine- 
8 : 6-di8uiphODic  add  with  caustic  alkali 
(Badlsche.  D.  B.-P.  147852). 

(3)  1  :  8-Dinltmnaphthalene-3  :  6-disulphonic 
acid  heated  with  sodium  bisulphite  solu- 
tion at  gO'^-lOO*'  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  113944 ; 
Eng.  P.  21138  of  1899). 

Fusion  of  a-naphthyIamine-4 : 6 : 8-trisulphon- 
ie  add  with  70  p.c.  caustic  soda  under 
pressure  at  176**  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  80741 ; 
Eng.  P.  17141C  of  1893 ;  KaUe,  D.  R.-P. 
99164 ;  Eng.  P.  615  of  1894). 


l-Amlno-8-naphthol-4-sulphonlc  acid  sul- 
phonated  with  23  p.c.  anhydro-add  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (Aktienges.,  D.  P. 
Anm.A.3918;  Badische,  D.  R.-P.  125696 ; 
Eng.  P.  1836((  of  1900). 

l-Amino-8-naphthol-5-sulphonic  or  7-sul- 
phonic  add  sulphonated  with  monohydrate 


at  lOO**  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  62289 ;   Ei 
P.  9676  of  1890 ;   cf.  Badlsche,  D.  ^ 
82900). 


;?P: 


Fusion  of  naphthasnltamdlsulphonlc  add  D 

.    with  90  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  170"  (Bayer, 

D.  R.-P.  80668  ;  Eng*  P.  4979  of  1893). 

Reduction  of  2-nltroso-a-naphthol-8  :  6-dl- 
sulphonic  add  ((Mgy,  D.  R.-P.  171024 ; 
Eng.  P.  10236  of  1904). 

Reduction  of  aso-derivatlves  of  a-naphthol- 
3 : 8-dlsulphonic  add  (Bemthsen,  Ber. 
1890,  23,  8093). 

Redudion  of  azo-derivatives  of  a-naphthol- 
4  :  6-disulpbonic  add  (Reverdin  and  de  la 
Harpe.  Ber.  1893,  26,  1282 ;  </.  B6niger, 
Ber.  1894,  27,  30&). 

Reduction  of  azo-  or  nitroeo-  derivatives  of 
a-naphthol-4 :  7-disulphonic  add  (Rever- 
din and  de  la  Harpe,  Ber.  1893,  26,  1282  ; 
t^.  BOniger,  Ber.  1894,  27,  3054). 

Reduction  of  azo-derivatives  of  a-naphthol- 
4 :  8-dlsulphonlc  acid  (Reverdin  and  de  la 
Harpe,  Ber.  1893,  20, 1283). 


Sulphonatlon  of  2-amlno-3-naphthoI-6-sul- 
phonic  acid  (Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P.  86448: 
Eng.  P.  8645  of  1896). 

Digestion  of  8-naphthyiamlne-4  :  6 : 8-tri- 
sulphonlc  acid  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  at 
17(r-180'  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  8154 ; 
D.  R.-P.  89242). 

Digestion  of  0-naphthylamine-l :  5 :  7-trl- 
sulphonic  add  witn  66  p.c.  caustic  soda  at 
160°-220''  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  80878 ;  Eng. 
P.  20680  of  1893). 


Adds,  Salts  and  Readlons. 


Acid^  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water :  acii  sodium 
salt,  NaHA  +  liH.O,  and  acid  barium  salt, 
BaH,A.  +  4iH.O,  sparingly  soluble  needles 
(Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2150). 

Gives  brownish-red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Forms  a  soluble  yellow  <2ian>-compound. 

Couples  in  add  or  alkaline  solution  with  diazo- 
tised  bases,  forming  two  series  of  monoazo-dyes 
(<^.  (TasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  65651;  Eng.  P.  1742, 
6972  of  1891).  Largely  used  in  the  production 
of  azo-dyes. 

For  aOtvl.  acetyl,  aryl,  nUrobetuoyl  derivatives. 
V.  p.  488. 

For  S-diloro-a-napkUtol'S  :  dHUajdphonie  acid  ob- 
tained from  H-add  by  the  Sandmeyer  reaction, 
V,  p.  474. 


Acid  sodium  a&lt  readily  soluble  needles  (Bayer,  !.&). 
Gives  yellowish-green  cohi.  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  readily  soluble  yellow  <liazo-compound. 
Couples  Jn  add  or  alkaline  solution  with  diazotlsed 

bases  forming  two  series  of  monoozo-dyes  icf. 

KaUe,  l.e. ;  D.  R.-P.  108266).^       ~«— -^*j^        j 
For  acetyl,  aryl,  nUroaryl  derivatives,  v.  p.  488. 

Acid  tedium  salt  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
Gives  brownish-black  coin,  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  yellowish-brown  diazo-compound. 
Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases  (<^.  Aktienges.,  l.cX 

Acid  readily  soluble  leaflets;    acid  sodium  salt 

readily  soluble. 
Gives  blue  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  sparingly  soluble  yellow  diazo-oompound. 
Ck)uples  with  diazotlsed  bases  (qf.  Cassella.  D.  R.-P. 

84952). 

Acid  sodium  salt  moderatdy  soluble  needles. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases. 

Acid  sodium  salt  easily  soluble  needles. 
Diazotisable  in  absence  of  mineral  add  giving  a 
diato-oxide  (cf.  Geigy,  I.e. ;  v.  p.  418). 

Diazotisable  in  absence  of  mineral  acid  giving  a 
(fioio-oxtde  (ef.  Geigy,  I.e. ;  v.  p.  418). 

Acid  readily  soluble ;   acid  sodium  salt  sparingly 
soluble  needles. 


Acid,   moderately  soluble  needles;    sodium  salt 

readily  soluble. 
Diazotisable  in  absence  of  mineral  add  giving  a 

diazo-oxids  (jeif.  Geigy,  I.e. ;  v.  p.  418). 

Acid  and  acid  sodium  salt  moderately  soluble. 
Diazotisable  in  absence  of  mineral  add  giving  a 
diazo-^txide  (qf.  Geigy,  I.e. ;  v.  p.  418). 

No  description  published. 


Acid  sodium  salt,  moderately  soluble. 

Gives  bluish-green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Forms  a  pale  yellow  diozo-cgmpound. 

Ck>uple8  with  diazotlsed  bases. 

Acid  sodium  salt  readily  soluble  needles. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  an  orange-yellow  soluble  (fiozo-compound. 
Couples  in  alkaline  solution  with  diazotlsed  bases 

ief.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  92708;    Eng.  P.  1062  of 

1894). 


^  The  colouration  produced  by  the  interaction  of  K-acid  with  sulphanilic  add  in  the  presence  of  nltroi 
forms  a  delicate  test  for  minute  quantities  of  nitrites  in  water  (Erdmann,  Ber.  1900,  33,  213). 
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AMINONAPHTHOIJS. 


CknutitatioiL 


Freparation. 


Adds,  SaltB  and  Eeaotions. 


N:0:8:8 
2:6:8:7 
[6:1:8:7] 


(?: 


7:8:6 
2:8:6} 


2:8:8:6 
(7  : 1 : 3 :  6J 

R-acld. 


/Mfaphthylamlne-8  :  5 :  7-trisulphonic  acid 
heated  with  30  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  190** 
(Oehler,  D.  R.-P.  168147 ;  Bng.  P.  1581 
of  1004). 

(1)  ^-Kaphthylamine-S  :  6  :  7-trisulphonic 
acid  heated  with  55  p.c.  caustic  soda  at 
180'*-240«  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7019 ; 
Eng.  P.  17141  of  1898 ;  </.  Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
80878). 

(2)  2  :  7-Dihydroxynaphthalene-8  :  6-disul- 
phonic  acid  heated  with  28  p.c.  ammonia 
at  180«'-220''  (Aktienges.,  D.  B.-P.  75142, 
Eng.  P.  16199  of  1898). 

(8)  2-Amino-7-naphthoI  snlphonated  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  80*'  (Cassella,  D.  B.-P. 
131526). 

Fusion  of  0-naphthylamine-8 :  6 : 8-tilsul- 
phonic  add  with  80  p.c.  caustic  soda  at 
220''-260''  (HOchst,  D.  B.-P.  58028 ;  Eng. 
P.  15175  of  1889). 


Add  todium  salt  easily  soluble. 
Gives  yellowish-brown  cohL  with  ferric  chlonde. 
Forms  an  easily  soluble  orange  dioco-oompound. 
Couples  in  alkaUne  solution  with  diasotlsed  bases. 

Add  sparingly  scduble ;  add  doduim  salt  sparingly 

soluble  needles. 
Gives  deep  violet  colouration  with  ferric  dilorids 

(Bayer, 7.e.:  Aktlenges., /.e.). 
Forms  a  sparingly  soluble  yeUow  dioco-oompound 

(Casedla, !.«.). 
(}ouples  only  slowly  or  not  at  all  with  diasotlaed 

bases  (Cassella,  Le,). 


Add  and  talU  readily  soluble. 
Gives  dark  jireen  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  yeflow  sparingly  soluble  dioso-oompound. 
Couples  hi  alkaline  solution  with  diaaotised  bases 

(<^.  Aktlenges.,  D.  B.-P.  108215 ;    Eng.  P.  14895 

of  1898). 


Aminoiuiphtlioltrisiilphoiiie  Adds. 

l-Amino-2-naphthol-  and  2-amino-l-naphthol-8:  6j8-trisnlphonic  acids  are  obtained  by  rddao- 
tion  of  azo-derivatives  of  the  corresponding  ^-naphthol-  and  a-na^thol-8  :  6 : 8-trisulphonio  adds.  They  give 
dioMO-oxidet  on  diazotisation  tai  absence  of  mineral  add  (Gdgy,  D.  B.-P.  171024 ;  Eng.  P.  10235  of  1904 ;  v.  p.  418). 

l-Amino-8-naphtho]-2:4:6-tri8ulphonic  acid,  obtahied  by  fushig  naphthasultam-2 : 4 : 6-trisulphonlo 
add  with  85  p.c.  caustic  potash  at  150-160",  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  aeid  potattium  salt,  gives  a  green 
colouration  wiui  ferric  chloride,  also  a  readily  solnble  orange  duuo-compound,  and  couples  with  diasotlsed  bases 
(Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  84597).  •    , 


NlTBOAMINONAFHTHOLSTTLFHONIO  AciDS. 

Nitroamino-l-naphtho],  obtained  from 
2 :  4-dinitro-a-naphthol  by  reduction  with  am- 
monium sulphide,  forms  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
130''  (EbeU,  Ber.  1875,  8,  564). 

(i. )  Nitro  - 1  -  amino  -  2  -  naphthol  -  4  -  sulphonlc 
aeid.  If  nitrosulphuric  acid  containing  sufficient 
dissolved  anhydride  to  remove  water  formed  in 
the  reaction  be  added  to  a  suspension  of  I- 
amino-2-naphthol-4-8ulphonic  acid  in  mono- 
hydrate  at  0°,  nitration  instead  of  oxidation 
occurs.  The  nt/ro-compound,  yellowish-brown 
needles,  yields  a  diamino-2-napntholA-sulphonic 
acid  on  reduction,  and  when  diazotised  a  diazo- 
oxide  closely  resembling  the  nitro- l-diazo-2- 
naphthoI-4-Bulphonic  acid  of  D.  B.-P.  164655  in 
properties  (Katie,  D.  B.-P.  249724). 

(ii.)  3-Nitro-l-aiiilno-4-iiaplithol-6-8iilphonle 
aeid  [2:4:1:7]  obtained  from  naphthol 
yellow  S  by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (Lauterbach,  Ber.  1881, 
14,  2029  ;•  Finger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  .1909,  [ii.]  79, 
442)  forms  sparingly  soluble  golden-yellow 
scales  and  is  diazotisable  (GlesellBch.,  D.  B.-P. 
189513  ;  Eng.  P.  7535  of  1906).  When  boiled 
with  alcohol  and  copper  powder,  it  is  converted 
into  copper  2  •  nitro  -  a  •  napJUhol  -  7  -  sulphonate 
(Finger,  I.e.), 

(iii.)  4-Nitro-2-amino-l-naphthol-7-8Ulplioiiie 
aeid,  obtained  when  naphthol  yellow  S  in  am- 
moniacal  solution  i^^uced  by  sodium  sulphide 
at  90°-95%  forms  yellow  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  can  be  diazotised 
(GJesellsch.,  I.e.). 

KH, :  NH,  :  OH 
1^:2:8 
[8    :    4    :    21 


(iv. )  (8)-Nitro-2-aiiilno-3-iii4>hthol-6-siilplioiiIe 
aeid  [(5) :  3 :  2  :  7]  can  be  prepared  by  adding 
nitre  to  a  solution  of  2-amino-3-naphthol-6- 
sulphonio  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  at  5®.  It  forms 
yellow  needles,  its  poUtasium  and  sodium  salts 
are  easily  soluble,  and  it  can  be  diazotised  (Cas- 
sella, D.  B.-P.  110369;  111933). 

NUrodiazonapJUhoUulphonic  acids.  Although 
in  certain  oases  nitro-l-amino-2-naphthol-  or 
nitro-2-amino-l -naphthol-  sulphonic  acids  have 
not  been  described,  the  corresponding  diazo- 
compounds  can  be  obtained  by  nitrating  o-diazo- 
naphtholsulphonic  acids.  Nitro-l-diazo-2- 
naphthol-4-sulphonic  aoid(€leigy,  D.  B.-P. 
164655;  Enff.  P.  15418of  1904)formspaleyeUow 
crystals,  and  couples  witii  phenols  and  amines 
forming  a«7-dye6  {Qeigy,  D.  B.-P.  169683;  Eng. 
P.  15982  of  1904).  Nitro- l-diazo-2.naph- 
thol-6-sulphonic  and  nitro-2-diazo- 
l-naphthoi-5-8ulphonicacidsgivea»>-dye0, 
in  which,  with  alkaline  reducing  agents,  the  NO, 
radicle  can  be  converted  into  a  diazotisable  NH, 
group  (Kalle,  B.  B.-P.  176619). 

BlAMmONAPHTHOLS. 

IfUroductory. — ^The  diaminonaphthols  have 
been  isolated  only  in  three  cases,  beinff  very 
rapidly  oxidised  on  exposure  of  their  solutions 
to  the  air.  In  the  table  a  summary  is  given  of 
the  hydrochlorides,  obtained  chiefly  oy  reduction 
processes ;  the  acetyl  derivatives,  by  which  the 
diaminonaphthols  have  been  characterised ;  and 
the  sulphonic  acids  belonging  to  this  group  of 
compounds : 


1 

13 


Unknown.    6-SuIphonic  acid  obtained  by  reduction  of  azo-dye  from  2-amlno-S-naphthol- 
6-8ulpbODlc  acid  (Cassella,  B.  B.-P.  233939 ;  Eng.  P.  15646  of  1910). 

Unknown. '  Diaeetyl  methyl  ether,  m.p.  254**  (Henriques.  Ber.  1892,  25,  3067) ;  tihenifl  daiiva- 
tive,  needles,  m.p.  179**  (Heermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1892,  [gt|i^5e5^VJ\^WVlC 
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NH,:NH,:OH 
1:2:6 

[6    :    «    :    1] 


1 

17 


1 

17 


1 
[2 


1 

[5 


1 

[6 


2 
8 


1 

[6 

4 
8    : 

■    8 

IJ 

.J 

5 

8    : 

8 

2] 

il 

:    5 

8    . 

:    8 

1] 

1 

12 


1 

[4 


2 


(?) 


D.  B.-P.  196901).    Hydroekloride,  B*2HCI, 
,  deoomp.  (Kehrmaim  and  Herts,  JBer.  1896» 


Unknown.  7-8u]phonloaoid  obtained  by  reduction  of  aio-dye  formed  by  coapUng  dlaaotlaed 
jMiitzanillne  with  2-amino-5-naphthol-7-8iilphonic  acid  in  add  solution  (Bayer,  D.  S.-F. 
172819 ;  £ng.  P.  1«75  of  1006). 

Not  described.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  7-hydroxy-r^:!biapbthaquinonedioxime.  HydrO' 
ehhnde,  B-2HC1;  tnaeetyl  derivatlTB,  m.p.  244*'-246''  (Metzld  and  Knapp,  Ber.  1897,  30. 
1124). 

Not  isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  sulphonanilaxo-2-amino-8-naphthol  (Badische, 
D.  B.-F.  90212 ;  Sng.  P.  16968  of  1896). 

The  4-,  6-,  8- mono-. and  8:0-  and  6:7-diBu]phonic  acids  have  been  obtained  from 
the  corresponding  2-amino-8-naphthol9ulpbonic  acids  (t^.  Badische,  ^.e.),  and  the  8-mono- 
sulphonic  acid  from  2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulpbonlc  add  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  87900 ;  Eng. 
P.  6086  of  1898)  by  reducing  the  azo-dyes  formed  by  coupling  with  dlasotised  bases. 

Not  isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  2 : 4-dinitro-c-naphthol  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
add.  Hudroehlorid^..  B'2HC1.  scales,  and  sulphate,  B-H,804+2HsO.  needles,  are  both 
rapidly  oxidised  in  air  to  diinwio-a-naphthol  (Graebe  and  Ludvilg,  Aimalen,  1870, 164,  312) ; 
tnaeetyl  deriyative,  needles.  m.p.  280".  decomp.  (Meerson.  Ber.  1888,  21,  1196). 

The  7-sul phonic  acid,  obtained  by  reduction  of  naphtiiol  yellow  S,  gives  hydroehloriie. 
BHa.  in  needles  (Oaess,  Ber.  1899,  32,  232 ;  cf.  Lauterbach,  Ber.  1881,  14,  2028),  is  not 
diaxotiBable,  does  not  couple  (</.  Aktlenges.,  D.  B.-P.  86448 ;  Eng.  P.  8646  of  1896),  and 
is  readily  oxidised  to  the  aiimino-compound  (Lauterbach,  l.e, ;  Gaess,  l.e.). 

Unknown.  The  7-sul  phonic  acid,  obtafaied  by  dlgesUng  1 :  3-diaminonaphthalene-6 :  7- 
disulphonic  acid  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  21(?,  couples  with  diasotised  bases 
(Kalte,  D.  B.-P.  92289). 

Unknown.  The  6-sulphonlo  acid,  obtained  similarly  from  1 :  8-dlamlnonaphthalene-6 : 8- 
dlsulphonic  acid,  couples  with  diazotised  bases  (Ealle,  D.  R.-P.  92239). 

Not  isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  diacetyl-4-nitro-l-amlno-2-naphthol,  or  of  azo- 
derivatives  of  l-amlno-2-naphthol  Is  rapidly  oxidised  to  blue  oxazine  in  the  air  (Nietskl 

and  Becker,  Ber.  1907,  40.  3397;    </.  XSle.  "^ " 

needles;  N-tfioMly; derivative,  m.p.  260*-260\ 
29, 1417). 

The  6-sulphonicacid,  obtained  by  reduction  of  aso-derivaUve  of  l-amino-2-naphthol- 
6-sulphonlc  add,  forms  hydrochloride,  B'HCl  (Nletzki  and  Becker,  ^.e. ;  Kalle,  l.eX 

The  8-sulphonic  acid,  obtained  by  reduction  of  crocein  veUow,  forms  hydrochloride, 
B'HCl  needles,  readily  oxidised  to  the  <lnmiiu>-derivatiye,  and  Is  dlazoUsable  (Nietzki  and 
Zttbelen.  Ber.  1889,  S£,  466). 

Not  described.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  acetyl-4-nitn>-l-amino-8-naphthol  (Flchter  and 
Gageur,  Ber.  1906,  89,  8336). 

Unknown.    The  7-8nIphonicacid.  obtained  by  fusing  1 :  6-diaminonaphthalene-3  :  7-disul- 

1>honic  add  with  90  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  200^-240"  forms  needles  sparingly  soluble 
n  hot  water,  and  couples  with  diazotised  bast's  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  91000). 

Not  Isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  8-nitro-4-nltroso-a-naphthol  (FriedUnder  and 
Bcherzer,  rf.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1900,  19.  339 ;  Graebe  and  Oeser,  Annalen,  1904,  336,  166) ; 
or  of  azo-derivatives  of  l-amino-8-naphthol  (Flchter  and  Gageiv.  Ber.  1906,  39.  8338). 
Eydroehloride,  B*2HC1 ;  N-diaeetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  247^ ;  triaoetyl  derivative, 
m.p.  268**  (Flchter  and  Gageur,  l.e.). 

M.p.  194**  (</.  Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  117298 ;  Eng.  P.  16149  of  J899).  Obtained  by  reduction  of 
1 : 6-dlnltro-0-naphthol  (Loewe,  Ber.  1890,  23,  2643 ;  Kehrmann  and  Matis,  Ber.  1898, 
31,  2413).  HydrochUmde,  B'2H(J1,  needles;  ^-diaeeLyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  236**; 
tnaeetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  203"  (Loewe,  l.e.). 

Scales,  m.p.  220*  (decomp.).  Obtained  by  reduction  of  azo-  derivative  of  7-ambio-2-naphthol 
(CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  117298;  Eng.  P.  16149  of  1899).  SvUphaU,  sparingly  soluble  (&itf.): 
TS^-diOioetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  226";  tnaeetyl  derivative,  needles  (Kehrmann  and 
Wolff,  Ber.  1900,  33,  1640). 

Unknown.  The  4-sulphonic  acid,  obtained  by  reduction  of  nitro-l-amino-2-naphthol-4- 
sulphonic  add,  gives  AydrocMoruie  hi  needles  (Kalle,  D.  B.-P.  249724). 

Not  Isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  l-amino-7-nltro80-8-naphthol.  Hydrochloride, 
B'2HCn.  needles ;  triaeeiyl  derivative,  needles,  ULp.  234"  (Flchter  and  Gageur,  Ber.  1906, 
39,  3838). 

The  3:  6-disulphonic  acid,  obtained  by  reduction  of  azo-  derivative  of  1-amino- 
8-naphthol-3 : 6-dlsulphonic  add,  la  not  diazotlsable  in  add  solution  (H5chst,  D.  R.-P. 
92012).  The  4-mono-  and  4  : 6-di-sulphonic  acids,  obtained  similarly  from  azo- 
derivatives  of  l-amino-8-naphthol-4-mono-  and  4 : 6-di-8ulphonic  acids,  have  been  introduced, 
like  the  3 :  6-dlsulphonlc  acid,  as  photographic  developers  (Schultz,  D.  R.-P.  101963). 

Not  Isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  6-nitro-4-nltroso-a-naphthol  (FriedUnder  and 
Bcherzer.  cT.  J.  Soc.  (Them.  Ind.  1900, 19,  339 ;  Graebe  and  Oeser,  Annalen,  1904,  336, 162). 
UydrochUmde,  B*2HC1. 

Unknown.  The  6-sulphonlc  acid,  obtained  by  digesting  2  :  3-diaminonaphthaIene-6  : 8- 
disulphonic  add  with  90  p.c.  caustic  potash  solution  at  190"-200",  forms  an  an'mino-derivatlve 
with  nitrous  add,  and  couples  with  diazotised  bases  (Aktlenges.,  D.  R.-P.  86448 ;  Eng.  P. 
8646  of  1896). 

Not  Isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of  6-nitronaphthalene-2-diazo-l-oxide.  Hydro^loride, 
not  described ;  triaeetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  261",  decomp.  (Gaess  and  Ammdburg,  Ber. 
1894,  27,  2213). 

2:7:8      Unknown.    The  6-s\il phonic  acid,  obtahied  by  reduction  of  aso- derivative  of  ^-naph- 
(2:7:    1]         thylamine-6:8-dlsulphonic  add,  Is  not  diaaotisabto  hi  add  solution  (HOchBt,D.R.-P.  92012). 
Vol.  IV.— T.  2  k 
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VIIL   DmYDROXY-  Derivatives. 

Introductory, — ^The  dihydroxynaphthalenes, 
like  the  naphthols,  can  be  obtained  from  naph- 
thalenesnlplionic  acids  by  fusion  with  caustic 
alkali.  For  this  purpose  the  four  disulphonic 
acids  producible  from  naphthalene  by  sulphona- 
tion,  six  of  the  naphtholmonosulphonic  acids 
and  ^-naphthol-3 :  6-disulphonic  acid  have  been 
employeo.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  prepare 
1:2-,  1:3-  or  1 : 4-dihydrozynaphthalene  by 
this  method. 

Another  process,  although  less  general,  in 
which  diaminonaphthalenes,  aminonaphthols  or 
aminonaphtholsulphonic  acids  are  heated  with 
dilute  mineral  acid  under  pressure,  leads  to  the 
formation  of  dihydroxvnaphthalenes  by  ex- 
change of  the  NH,  radicle  for  OH,  and — ^when  a 
sulphonic  acid  is  employed — elimination  of  the 
SOfH  group  by  hydrolysis: 

iV.^.^    AAOH^^AOH 
VV  VV  VV 

OH  OH  NH, 

The  conversion  of  certain  of  the  diaminonaph- 
thalenes and  aminonaphthols  into  dihydroxy- 
naphthalenes  may  also  be  eflfected  by  tne 
bisulphite  method  {v.  p.  416). 

For  the  preparation  of  the  1  :  2-  and  1 :  4- 
dihydroxynaphtbalenes  (naphthaquinols),  re- 
duction of  the  respective  naphthaquinones  is  the 
only  practicable  method. 

The  dihydroxynaphthalenes,  of  which  the 
complete  series  of  ten  is  known,  are  easily 
soluble  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  but  only 
sparingly  so  in  cold  water;  the  alkaline  solu- 
tions rapidly  become  dark  brown  or  black  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

When  heated  with  ammonia  under  pressure, 
the  four  a^-dihydroxynaphthalenes  jaeld  fi- 
amino-a-naphthois  as  intermediate  products, 
thus  resembling  B-  rather  than  a-naphthol. 

With  nitrous  acid  the  heteronucleal  di- 
hydroxynaphthalenes yield  mononitroso-  com- 
pounds, wldch,  when  the  nitroso-  group  occupies 
the  ortho-  position,  furnish  lakes  with  chromium 
or  iron  salts.  The  nitroso-  derivative  formed 
from  the  monoalkyl  ether  of  1 : 8-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene  is  said  closely  to  resemble  2-nitro80- 
a-naphthol,  and  that  from  the  2:6-  or  2:7- 
dihydroxy-  derivative  1 -nitroso -^-naphthol  in 
properties. 

Most  of  the  dihydroxynaphthalenes  by 
ooupknff  with  diazotised  bases  furnish  monoazo- 
dyes  which  form  lakes  with  chromium  or  iron 
salts.  Fastness  on  chromed  wool  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  ortho-monoazo-  dyes  produced 
by  coupling  the  1 :  5-,  1 :  7-  and  2  :  6-isomerides 
respectively  in  weak  alkaline  solution  with 
diazotised  o-aminophenolsulphonic  acids  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  167786;  164318;  164317;  Eng.  P. 
18669  of  1902 ;  v.  p.  607).  Azo-  dyes  obtained 
by  coupling  1 : 3-dihydroxynaphthalene  have 
a  characteristic  yellow  shade. 

DmTDSOXYNAFHTHALBNES. 

OH         (i. )  1 : 2-piliydroxyiiaplithalene  (D9-] 

OH     ^Mpfi^^*<!^*nol,  [fi-]napJUh€ihyarO' 

quinone)   is    obtained    by   reducing 

[)3-]naphthaquinone  with  sulphurous 


acid  in  the  cold  (laebermann  and  Jacobson, 
Annaien,  1882,  211,  68 ;  Paul,  Z.  angew.  Chem. 
1897, 10, 24) ;  or  by  heating  l-amino-l-naphthol- 
6 :  8-disulphomc  acid  with  water  under  pressure 
above  200^  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  89242J. 

Identification, — It  forms  scales,  m.p.  60^, 
dissolves  in  alkalis  forming  yellow  solutions 
which  become  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
in  aqueous  solution  exerts  a  severe  caustic  action 
on  the  skin  (liebermann  and  Jacobson,  lx.\ 
Paul,  /.c ).  The  diacetate  forms  scales,  m.p.  1 10" 
(Cr6pieux,  BuU.  8oc.,  chim.  1891,  [iii.]  6,  168) ; 
the  I -methyl  ether,  monoclinic  plates,  m.p.  90*6^  ; 
the  dimethyl  ether,  m.p.  3^,  b.p.  278°-280* 
(Bezdzik  and  Friedlander,  Monatsh.  1909,  30, 
280). 

Reactions. — ^With  diazotised  bases  it  couples, 
forming  azo-  dyes  which  give  red  to  bluish- 
violet  lakes  with  aluminium  or  chromium  salts 
(Witt,  D.  R..P.  49979 ;  Eng.  P.  2499  of  1889 ; 
cf.  Paul,  I.e.),  In  aqueous  solution  with  ferric 
chloride,  it  yields  [fi']naphthaquinone  (Zincke, 
Annaien,  1892,  268,  276).  Nitric  acid  of  sp.gr. 
1*48  converts  it  into  S'nitro-[B-}naphthaqutnone 
(Kom,  Ber.  1884, 17,  3024 ;  cf.  Zincke,  /.c). 

(ii.)  1 : 3-IHliydroxyiiaplithalene  is  obtained 
when  l-amino-3-naphthol  is  boiled  with  dilute 
acid  (Friedlander,  Ber.  1896,  .28,  1962);  or 
when  l-amino-3-naphthol-4-sulphonic  acid  is 
heated  with  water  or  dilute  acid  at  120°  (Fried- 
lander and  Rudt,  Ber.  1896,  29, 1609) ;  or  when 
2-amino-4-naphthol-8-sulphonic  acid  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  87429  ;  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  8070  ;  Eng.  P. 
3680  of  1896),  or  1 : 3-dihydroxynaphthalene-7- 
mono-  or  6  :  7-disulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
90096 ;  Eng.  P.  4962  of  1896)  is  heated  with 
6  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  236° ;  or  when  1  : 3- 
dihydrox^ -i3- naphthoic  acid  is  heated  with 
water  at  100°  (Metzner,  Annaien,  1897,  298, 
388), 

IderUificaiion, — ^It  ciystallises  from  water  in 
scales,  m.p.  124°,  is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene, 
becomes  rapidly  brown  in  alkaline  solution  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  gives  with  ferric  chloride 
a  yellowish-brown  precipitate.  The  diacetate 
forms  prisms,  m.p.  66°  (Friedlander  and  Riidt, 

Z.C.). 

Beactions. — ^With  diazotised  bases  it  couples 
in  alkaline  or  weak  acid  solution,  giving  azo- 
dyes  characterised  by  their  yellow  colour  (Fried- 
lander and  Riidt,  I.e.),  Digestion  with  60  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution  at  l^°-200°  converts  it 
into  o-ioluic  acid  (Friedlander  and  Rudt,  l.c,  ; 
Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  79028).  When  heated  with 
aqueous  ammonia  at  130°-140°,  it  jaelds  2- 
amino  -  4  -  naphthol  or  1:3-  diaminonaphthalenes 
and  with  tM^m.ephenyl'2'amino-4'napfUhol.  Con- 
densed with  phthalic  anhydride  and  either  phos- 
phoric oxide  at  130°,  or  zinc  chloride  at  2(X)°,  it 
furnishes  naphthafluorescetn  (Friedlander  and 
Rudt,  l.c. ;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  84990 ;  Eng.  P.  3497 
of  1896). 

(iii.)  1 : 4-Dlliydroxyiiaphthalene  ([a-]naphtha' 
quinol,  [a-]naphihahydroquinone)  is  formed  when 
[a-]naphthaquinone  is  reduced  with  hydriodic 
acid  and  phosphorus  (Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
1873,  26,  210) ;  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  at  140°-160°  with  sulphurous  acid  (Plimpton, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1880,  37,  636);  or  with 
stannous  chloride  and  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (Russig,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1900,  [ii]  62,  32).  It 
is    best   prepared    by    adding   powdered    [a-] 
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naphthaquinone  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

IderUification, — It  crystaUises  in  needles, 
m.p.  176°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
or  boiling  water,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  benzene. 
By  chromic  acid  or  other  oxidising  agents,  it 
is  converted  into  [a-'\fhapJUh€iqu%none.  The  di- 
acetate  forms  tablets,  m.p.  128°-130''  (Kom, 
Ber.  1884,  17,  3026). 

Alkyl  derivatives.  The  monomethyl 
ether,  obtained  by  etherification  at  the  ordinaiy 
temperature  with  18  p.c.  methyl  alcoholic 
hydrogen  chloride,  forms  needles,  m.p.  131°; 
the  monoethyl  ether,  prepared  by  boiling  the  di- 
hydroxynaphthalene  with  3  p.c.  ethyl  alcoholic 
hydrogen  chloride,  forms  needles,  m.p.  105° 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  173730 ;  Eng.  P.  7287a  of 
1906 ;  c/.  Russig,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  1900,  [ii.]  62, 
60).  These  ethers,  which  can  also  be  obtained 
by  heating  l-amino-4-naphthoI  hydrochloride 
with  the  respective  alcohol  under  pressure  at 
170°-180°  (Hochst,  D.  R..P.  234411),  when 
coupled  with  diazotised  aminosulphonic  acids, 
furnish  orMo-azo-  dyes  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
176640 ;  Eng.  P.  7287  of  1906).  The  dimethyl 
ether  forms  needles,  m.p.  85°  (Russig,  l.cX 

(iv.)  1  :  5-DIliydroxynaplitlialene  is  formed 
when  potassium  a-naphthol-5-8ulphonate  is 
fused  with  caustic  potash  at  200°-250°  (Cleve, 
Bull.  Soc.  ohim.  1875,  [ii.]  24,  513 ;  Erdmann, 
Annalen,  1888,  247,  356 ;  cf.  Ewer  and  Pick, 
B.  R.-P.  41934) ;  or  when  sodium  naphthalene- 
1 : 5-disulphonate  is  fused  with  caustic  soda  at 
220°-260°  (Ewer  and  Pick,  Ix, ;  Bemthsen  and 
Semper,  Ber.  1887,  20,  938;  Schultz,  ibid, 
3161);  or  when  1 : 5-diaminonaphthalene  or 
l-amino-5-naphthol  is  either  heated  with  4 
p.c.  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure  at  180° 
(Aktienges.,  D.  P.  Anm.  A.  4029),  or  boiled  with 
sodium  bisulphite  solution  and  the  product 
decomposed  by  alkali  (Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1904,  [ii.]  69,  84  ;  cf.  70,  352). 

IdeiUificaiion. — ^It  crystallises  from  water 
in  scales,  m.p.  265°  (Bientley,  Robinson  and 
Weizmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907,  91,  106), 
sublimes  in  needles,  is  almost  insoluble  in 
benzene,  reduces  silver  solution,  and  in  alkaline 
solution  becomes  dark  brown  on  exposure  to  the 
air — a  property  which  has  suggested  its  use  as 
a  hair-dye  (Erdmann,  D.  R.-P.  51073).  The 
diacetate  forms  feathery  crystals,  m.p.  159°-160° 
(Bemthsen  and  Semper,  Ix.);  the  dtbenzoale^ 
scales,  m.p.  235°  (Fischer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1916, 
[ii.l  94,.  14) ;  the  monomethyl  ether,  leaflets,  m.p. 
140°  ;  and  the  dimethyl  ether,  needles,  m.p.  183^- 
184°  (Bentley,  Robinson  and  Weizmann,  Ix,), 

Reactions, — It  couples  with  most  diazotised 
bases  forming  para-azo-  dyes  (Fischer  and 
Bauer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1917,  [ii.]  95,  265;  cf, 
Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247,  356),  or  diaazo- 
dyes  if  the  coupling  be  effected  in  alkaline 
solution  (Badische,  D.  P  Anm.  B.  33987; 
Eng.  P.  10536  of  1903).  With  nitrous  acid,  it 
gives  the  2-nitroaO'  derivative  (Fischer,  Ix, ; 
cf.  Read,  HoUiday  &  Co.,  D.  R.-P.  68809 ;  Eng. 
P.  1812  of  1890).  On  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  mixture,  it  is  converted  into  juglone  (5- 
hydroxy-[a-]naphthaquinone;  c/.  Bemthsen  and 
Semper,  l,e,).  Sulphuric  acid  at  50°-60°  con- 
verts it  into  a  mixture  of  the  2-  and  ^-monosul- 
phonic  acids,  but  at  100°-160°  into  a  disulphonie 
acid.    By  digestion  with  ammonia  at  260°-300^ 


or  by  the  bisulphite  reaction,  it  yields  1 : 5- 
diaminonaphthalene.  When  heated  with  potas- 
sium hydrogen  carbonate  suspended  in  anhy- 
drous media  at  230°,  a  dicarboxylic  acid,  m.p. 
300°,  is  obtained  (Hemmelmayr,  Monatsh,  1917, 
38,  84;  D.  R.-P.  296036;   296501). 

(v.)  1 :  6-Dlhydroxyiiaplitlialene  is  formed 
when  sodium  naphthalene- 1 :  6-disulphonate  is 
fused  with  caustic  soda  at  230°-250°  (Ewer  and 
Pick,  D.  R.-P.  45229) ;  or  when  j9-naphthol-5- 
sulphonic  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash  and 
a  little  water  at  260°  (Chius,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1889, 
[ii.]  39,  316) ;  or  when  1  :  6-dihydroxynaphthal- 
ene-4 -sulphonic  acid  is  desulphonated  by  sodium 
amalgam  (Friedlander  and  Lucht,  Ber.  1893,  26, 
3034). 

Identification. — ^It  crystallises  from  benzene 
in  small  prisms  or  serrated  scales,  m.p.  136°,' 
sublimes  in  scales,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  with  ferric  chloriae  gives  a  transient 
blue  colouration.  The  diacetate  forms  prisms, 
m.p.  73°  (Claus,  I.e.);  the dibenzoate,  prisms,  m.p. 
103°-104°  ;  the  dimethyl  ether,  needles,  m.p.  60*- 
61°;  and  the  diethyl  ether,  needles,  m.p.  83° 
(Fischer  and  Bauer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1916,  [ii.]  94, 2). 

Reactions, — It  couples  in  acid  solution  with 
diazotised  bases  forming  mtmocao-  dyes  almost 
entirely  of  the  para-  type  or  in  alkaline  solution 
giving  disazo-  dyes  (Fischer  and  Bauer,  l,c. ).  With 
nitrous  acid  it  yields  chiefly  the  2'nitroso-  mixed 
with  some  of  the  ^-nitroso-  derivative  (Fischer 
and  Bauer,  l.c, ;  cf.  Read,  HoUiday  &  Co., 
D.  R.-P.  68809  ;  Eng.  P.  1812  of  1890).  Diges- 
tion  with  ammonia  at  160°-300°  converts  it  into 
1 :  6 -diaminonaphthalene.  When  heated  with  a 
mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate 
in  an  anhydrous  medium,  it  furnishes  a  mono- 
carboxylic  acid,  m.p.  200°  (Hemmelmayr, 
Monatsh.  1917,  38,  86).  Heated  with  an  equal 
weight  of  phthalic  anhydride  at  180°-200  ,  it 
sivos  ^  I  W-dihydroxynaphthafiuoran,  which 
forms  oxonium  salts  with  acids  (Fischer  and 
Konig,  Ber.  1914,  47,  1076 ;  1917,  60,  1011 ; 
Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  275897;  cf,  Konig,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1914,  38,  483),  but  if  boric  acid  be  present 
1 :  ^-dihydrorynapMhoyl-o-hemoic  acid  is  the 
product,  which  is  sweet  enough  to  be  a  sugar 
substitute  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P.  311213). 

(vi.)  1 : 7-Diliydroxyiii4>hthalene  is  obtained 
by  fusing  ^-naphthol-8-sulphonic  acid  with 
caustic  potash  (£mmert,  Annalen,  1887,  241, 
371 ;  Bayer,  D.  R..P:  53915;  Eng.  P.  14230  of 
1889) ;  or  by  heating  1 :  7-dihydroxynaphthal- 
ene-3-sulphonic  acid  witii  dilute  mineral  acid 
{cf,  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  85241);  or  by  boiling 
1  : 7-dihydroxy-)3-naphthoic  acid  with  aniline 
to  eliminate  carbon  dioxide  (Friedlander  and 
Zinberg,  Ber.  1896,  29,  40). 

Identification, — It  crystallises  in  needles, 
m.p.  178°,  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  benzene,  rapidly  becomes  black  on 
exposure  in  alkaline  solution  to  the  air,  and  with 
ferric  chloride  gives  at  first  (like  a-naphthol)  a 
white  turbidity  which  with  more  of  the  reagent 
becomes  blue  (Friedlander  and  Zinberg,  I.e.). 
The  diacetate  forms  rhombic  tables,  m.p.  108° 
(Emmert,  l,c,). 

Reactions, — ^It  couples  in  alkaline  solution 
with  diazotised  o-aminophenolsulphonic  acids 
furnishing  monoazo-  dyes  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
164318 ;  Eng.  P.  18569  of  1902).  With  nitrous 
add  it  yields  a  m/ow>niirosO'  derivative  (Bayer, 
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D.  R.-P.  63915).  Heated,  as  sodium  derivative, 
with  oarbon  dioxide  under  pieesnre  at  140°,  it 
gives  1 :  T-dihydroxy-B-naphthoic  acid  (Heyden, 
D.  R.-P.  55414). 

(viL)  1 : 8-Diliydroxynaphtlialene  is  obtained 
when  either  naphthasultone  or  a-naphthol-8- 
Bulphonio  acid  is  fused  with  75  p.c.  caustic 
potash  solution  at  220''-230''  (Erdmann,  Annalen, 
1888,  247,  356);  or  when  a-naphthylamine-8- 
sulphonic  acid  is  heated  with  9  p.c.  caustic  soda 
solution  under  pressure  at  220''-260''  (Hochst, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  6311).  It  is  also  formed  when 
1:8-  dihjdro^^naphthalene  •  4  -  sulphonio  acid 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  67829  ;  Eng.  P.  13665  of  1889 ; 
c/.  HeUerandKietzschmann,Ber.  1921,54, 1098), 
or  1 :  8-dihydrozynaphthalene-2  :  4-disulphonio 
acid  (Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2143), 
or  naphthasultamdisulphonic  add  D  (Bayer,  B. 
R.-P.  80668;  Ens.  P.  4979  of  1893)  is  heated 
with  20  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at  160*'-200'' ;  or 
when  1 ':  8-diaminonaphthalene  is  heated  with 
17  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure  at  180° 
(Aktienges.,  D.  P.  Anm.  A.  4028). 

IdetUification, — It  crvstallises  in  long  needles, 
m.p.  140°,  or  with  1  mol.  H,0  in  scales,  oxidises 
rapidly  when  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  dissolves 
readily  in  benzene,  and  gives  with  ferric  chloride 
a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  rapidly 
becomes  green.  The  diaceUite  forms  scales,  m.p. 
147''--148**  (Erdmann,  i.e.). 

Reaciiona. — ^With  diazotised  bases,  it  couples 
in  acid  solution  giving  ^-monoazo-  dyes  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  51559),  but  in  alkaline  or  aoetio  acid 
solution  4 : 7-disazo-  dyes  (Friedlander  and 
Silberstem,  Monatsh.  1902,  23,  518 ;  Heller  and 
Kretzschmann,  Lc).  With  nitrous  acid  it  fur- 
nishes a  moTionttrosO'  derivative  (Heller  and 
Kretzschmann,  /.c. ;  c/.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  51478  ; 
Eng.  P.  14230  of  1889).  On  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  mixture,  it  yields  5'hydroxy-[a'J 
fkzphthoquinone  in  small  quantity  (Erdmann, 
I.C.),  Heated,  as  sodium  derivative,  with  carbon 
dioxide  under  pressure  at  140°,  it  yields  1 : 8- 
dihydroxy-B-naphihoic  add  (Heyden,  D.  R.-P. 
5541^.  When  warmed  with  sulphuric  acid  at 
50°,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  I-,  6-, 
and  ^'disv^honic  acids  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
79029,  79030  ;  c/.  Eng.  P.  14294  of  1891). 

By  condensation  with  acyl  chlorides  or 
anhvdrides  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride  at  140°- 
150  ,  yellow  or  orange  dihydroxyketones  (e,g. 
1  :  ^'dihydroxy-2-aceUmaphUume,  needles,  m.p. 
100°-101  ,  and  bemonaphthone,  needles,  m.p. 
121°-122°)  are  obtained  which  form  lakes  with 
alumina,  &c.  (Lange,  D.  R.-P.  126199 ;  Eng.  P. 
21970  of  1900  ;  c/.  D.  R.-P.  129035, 129036). 

(viii)  2 : 3-IMliydroxyiiaplitlialene  has  been 
prepared  by  fusing  /3-naphthol-3  :  6-disulphonic 
acid,  or  2  :  3-dihydit>xynaphthalene-6-sulphonio 
acid,  with  90  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at 
280°-320°  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  57525;  Eng. 
P.  15803  of  1890) ;  also  by  heating  2  :  3-dihy- 
droxynaphthalene-6-8ulphonic  acid  with  25  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid  at  200°  {ibid. ;  Friedlander  and 
Zakrzewski,  Ber.  1894,  27,  762) ;  or  2-amino- 
3-naphthol-6-sulphonic  acid  with  dilute  mineral 
acid  under  pressure  at  180°-200°  (Hochst,  D. 
R.-P.  73076;  c/.  Friedlander  and  Zakrzewski,  2.C.). 

IdetUificaiion, — ^It  forms  monoclinic  scales 
(Siegmund,  Monatsh.  1908,  29, 1087),  m.p.  160°- 
161  .  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  gives 


with  ferric  chloride  a  dark  blue  colouration  or 
precipitate  (Badische,  Ix,).  The  numomethyl 
ether  forms  needles,  m.p.  108° ;  dimethyl  ether, 
needles,  m.p.  115°-116*^;  monoethyl  ether,  m.n. 
109°-110°;  diethyl  ether,  m.p.  96°-97°  (Fried- 
lander and  Silberstem,  Monatsh.  1902,  23,  519 ; 
Silberstem,  D.  R.-P.  133459). 

Reactions.— With  diazotised  bases  it  couples 
giving  in  an  acetic  acid  hsih.  l-fnonoazo-  d^res, 
and  in  an  alkaline  bath  1 :  4k^isazO'  dyes  (Fried- 
lander and  Silberstem,  I.e. ;  of.  Friedlander  and 
Zakrzewski,  i.e.;  Badische,  D.  R.-P,  62947). 
By  the  bisulphite  method  at  80°  or  when  digested 
with  30  p.c.  ammonia  at  140°-150°  it  yields 
2-afnino-Z-naplUhol,  but  at  250°,  2  :  Z-diamino- 
naphthalene, 

(ix.)  2 : 6-DIliydroxyiU4)htlialene  is  obtained 
by  fusing  sodium  naphthAlene-2 : 6-diBulphonate 
(c/.  Armstrong  and  Graham,  Ghem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1881,  39,  140),  or  sodium  )3-naphthol-6-sul- 
phonate  (Armstrong  and  Graham,  l.c. ;  Emmert, 
Annalen,  1887,  241,  369)  with  caustic  potash. 

Identvfication. — It  forms  rhomb-like  scales, 
m.p.  218°  (Willstatter  and  Pamas,  Ber.  1907, 40, 
1410),  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  water  (1  litre 
at  14°  dissolves  1*08  grm.)  or  light  petroleum, 
shows  strong  blue  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, g^ves  with  ferric  chloride  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate,  and  has  a  strong  caustic  effect  on 
the  sun.  The  diacetate  forms  scales,  m.p.  175° 
(Emmert,  l.e.) ;  the  dimethyl  ether,  rhomb-like 
scales,  m.p.  150°  (Willst&tter  and  Pamas,  l.c.); 
the  diethyl  ether  scales,  m.p.  162°  (Emmert,  l.c.). 

Reactions. — It  couples  furnishing  in  acetio 
add  solution  l-ma?ioazo-dyes  (Kehrmann,  Ber. 
1907, 40, 1962)  or  in  alkaline  solution  l-numoazo- 
mixed  with  disazo-  dyes  (Kaufler  and  Brauor, 
Ber.  1907,  40,  3276).  With  nitrous  acid  it 
gives  the  l-nitroso-  derivative  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
55126,  59268;  Eng.  P.  14230  of  1889).  In 
boiling  benzene  solution  it  is  oxidised  by  lead 
peroxide  to  2 :  Q-nap?Uhaguinone.  Heated  with 
ammonia  at  150°-300°,  it  yields  2 :  Q-diamino- 
naphthalene,  and  with  aniline  at  170°,  diphenyU 
2  :  ^^iaminonaphthalene.  Monohydrate  at  5° 
converts  it  into  an  acid  which  Bayer  &  Ck).  con- 
sider to  be  the  4-monosulphonic  acid  (D.  R.-P. 
72222),  but  Jacchia,  the  1 :  b-ditulphonic  acid 
(Annalen,  1902,  323,  114);  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  100°  it  gives  a  disutphonic  acid  (Griess,  Ber. 
1880,  13,  1959). 

(x.)  2 : 7-Diliydroxyiiaplithalene  Is  formed 
when  sodium  naphthidene-2 :  7-disulphonate  is 
fused  with  caustic  soda  at  290°-.300°  (Ebert  and 
Merz,  Ber.  1876,  9,  609 ;  Weber,  Ber.  1881,  14, 
2206) ;  or  when  ^-naphthol-?  sulphonio  acid  is 
fused  with  caustic  soda  (Pfitzinger  and  Duisberg, 
Ber.  1889,  22,  398).  It  is  also  formed  when 
2:7-  dihydroxynaphthalene  -3:6-  disulphom'c 
acid  is  heated  with  20  p.c.  sulphuric  add  at  200° 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7243 ;  Eng:  P.  25074a 
of  1893). 

Identification. — ^It  forms  needles,  m.p.  190° 
(Glausius,  Ber.  1890,  23,  520),  dissolves  readily 
in  hot  water,  but  only  sparinsly  so  in  benzene, 
and  gives  no  colouration  with  ferric  chloride,  but 
blackens  rapidly  in  alkaline  solution.  The 
diacetate  forms  scales,  m.p.  136°  (Glausius,  l.c.) ; 
the  dibemoate,  scales,  m.p.  138°-139°  (Weber, 
l.c.) ;  the  monomethyl  ether,  needles,  m.p.  117% 
its  aceiale  needles  m.p.  130°,  and  its  niiiroso' 
compound,    scales,  Diptipsd  t^29^  (Fischer    and 
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Hammorachmidt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1916,  [ii.]  94» 
24);  the  dimethyl  ether,  tablets,  m.p.  ISS"" 
(Fischer  and  Kern,  ibid.  34)  and  the  diethyl 
ether,  scales,  m.p.  104°  (Liebermann  and  Hagen, 
Ber.  1882,  16,  1428). 

Reactions. — ^It  couples  in  alkaline  solution 
with  only  1  mol.  of  mazotised  bases  giving  1- 
monoazo'  (Kaufler  and  Braner,  Ber.  1907,  40, 
3274)  or  1 :  8^Ma«>.  dyes  (Cassella,  D.  R.-P. 
108166 ;  ^gng.  P.  9602  of  1899).  With  nitrous 
acid  it  yields  the  l-nUroso-  derivatiye  which 
with  iron  salts  gives  a  naphthol  green  (Leonhardt, 
D.  R..P.  68611).  Sulphuric  acid  at  100°  converts 
it  into  2 : 1 -dthydroxynaphthakne-Z  :  6'disul- 
plumic  acid.  It  gives  2  :  l-diaminonaphthalene 
by  digestion  with  ammonia  at  160°-300°,  or  by 
the  bisulphite  reaction ;  phenyl-T -amino- fi-naph' 
thai  with  aniline  at  190°  ;  and  the  corresponding 
diaryl-2 :  T-diaminonaphihalenes  with  ar^amines 
(aniline,  &c.),  and  either  their  hydrochlorides  at 
140°-160°,  or  calcium  chloride  at  280°-300° 
(Clausius,  I.C.). 

DZHTDBOZYNAPHTBAUBKXSUIiFHONIO  A0ID8. 

Introductory.  —  Dihydrozynaphthalenesul- 
phonic  acids  are  seldom  obtained  by  direct 
Bulphonation,  and  for  their  preparation  recourse 
is  had  usuaUv  to  a-  or  ^-naphthol-di-  or  tri- 
snlphonio  acids,  to  a-napnthytamine-di-  or  tri- 
sulphonio  acids  or  to  aminonaphtholsuiphonic 
adds. 

The  exchange  of  the  SO,H  group,  or  of  the 
NH,  and  SO,H  radicles,  for  OH  in  naphtiiol-  or 
naphthylamine-sulphonic  acids  is  enected  by 
fusion  with  60-76  p.o.  caustic  alkali  solution  at 
high  temperatures  (180°-230°),  with  results 
which  can  be  summarised  thus : 

(1)  Exchange  of  the  NH.  for  the  OH  radicle— 
In  a-naphthylaminesulpkonic  acids,  displace- 
ment of  the  NH,  radicle  by  OH  is  achieved  most 
readily  when  a  sulphonic  group  is  present  in  the 
3-,  4-  or  6-  jKMition.  But  in  fi-napfUhylamine- 
stUphonic  acids,  the  NH,  radicle  is  not  displaced 
by  OH  during  fusion  with  caustic  alkali,  2- 
aminonaphthouulphonic  acids  being  the  final 
products  under  ordinary  conditions. 

(2)  Exchange  of  the  SO,H  for  the  OH 
radicle— 

(i.)  From  a-naphtholsulphonic  acids,  the  sul- 
phonic group  in  the  8-  position  is  the  most  easily 
displaced,  tnen  that  in  6,  but  that  in  2  or  4 
rensts  displacement.  From  fi-naphtholsulphonic 
acids,  the  sulphonic  eronp  in  the  4-,  6  or  8- 
position  is  eauly  displaced,  but  that  in  1  or  6 
resists  displacement. 

(ii.)  In  a-naphthylaminestilphonic  acids,  the 
order  of  replaoeabilitr^  follows  closely  that 
observed  witi  a-naphtholsulphonio  acids.  The 
resistance  of  a  4-sulphonic  group  to  displacement 
bv  OH  is  displayed,  for  example,  in  the  products 
oDtained  successively  from  a-naphthylamine- 
4 : 6-disulphonio  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic 
alkali:— 


NH, 


NH, 

AA 


OH 


HoC^      -^HoOO 


In  B-naphthylaminesulp?ionic  acids  the  4-  or 
6-siilphonic  group  is  more  easily  displaced  than 
that  in  the  8-  position,  otherwise  the  order  of 


OH  NH, 

C^j.-  CO 

HO 


r9AVK\JU.  i 


a^™.^ 


replaoeability  agrees  with  that  experienced  with 
the  j9-naphtholsulphonic  acids. 

To  these  rules  an  important  exception  exists. 
Reactions  which  might  be  expected  to  produce 
1 : 3-dihydroxynaphthalenesulphonic  acids  in 
the  alkali  fusion,  lead  almost  invariably  to  de- 
composition witii  the  formation  of  hydroxy- 
toluio  acids  (c/.  Kalle,  D.  R..P.  91201 ;  Eng.  P. 
16669  of  1894 ;  Hoohst,  D.  R..P.  81281 ;  81333). 

Turning  to  aminonaphtholsuiphonic  dcids  as 
sources  of  dih^droxynaphthalenesulphonic  acids, 
those  containmg  an  a-amino-  group  exchange  it 
for  OH  when  heated  with  water  or  dilute  (6  ^.o.) 
mineral  acid  under  pressure.  With  )3-amino- 
naphtholsulphonic  acids  (except  2-amino-3- 
naphthol-6-sulphonic  acid),  the  exchange  takes 
place  only  when  one  of  l^e  other  constituents, 
usually  the  OH  radicle,  is  present  in  the  4- 
position : 

KOH  at  BIS""  Water  at  200"* 

Apart  from  these  methods,  dihvdroxy- 
naphthalenesulphonio  acids  have  been  obtained, 
but  only  in  a  few  instances,  from  aminonaphthol- 
suiphonic acids  by  the  bisulphite  method,  and 
from  [a-]  or  |j9-]nftphthaquinonesulphonic  acids 
by  reduction. 

The  dihydroxvnaphthalenesulphonic  acids 
and  their  alkali  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
the  solutions  when  alkaline  usually  exhibiting 
fluorescence.  When  heated  with  dilute  mineral 
acids  above  200°  many  of  them  furnish  the 
corresponding  dihydroxynaphthalenes.  They 
ffive  colour  reactions  with  ferric  chloride  and 
bleaching  powder  solutions,  being  characterised 
mainly  by  these  and  by  the  azo-  dyes  produced 
by  coupling  with  certain  diazotised  bases.  Sum- 
maries of  the  properties  of  many  of  the  mono- 
and  di-sulphonio  acids  may  be  found  in  the 
Patent  literature  (c/.  Bayer,  D.  R..P.  86241  and 
79064  respectively). 

Am-  dyes. — ^For  the  production  of  azo-  dyes, 
the  most  valuable  of  these  products  are  the 
1:8-  dihydroxynaphthalene  -  4  •  monosulphonic, 
and  the  2  :  4-,  and  3  :  6-disulphonic  acids, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  azo-  dyes  derived 
from  them  form  lakes  with  chromium,  aluminium 
or  iron  mordants  (c/.  Hochst,  D.  R..P.  67663 ; 
V.  p.  607 ).  As  illustrating  the  resemblance  between 
the  properties  of  the  1 : 8-  and  the  ortho- 
position,  it  may  bo  noted  that,  in  this  series,^ 
the  azo-  dyes  which  furnish  lakes  are  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  1:2-,  2 : 3-  and 
1 :  8-dihydroxynaphthalenesulphonic  acids  (c/. 
for  1:2-,  Witt,  D.  R.-P.  49872;  for  2:3-, 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  82774).  The  azo-  dyes  obtained 
from  1:3-  dihydroxynaphthalene  -6:7-  disul- 
phonic  acid  are  remarkable  for  their  yellow  shade 
(c/.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  78877 ;  Eng.  P.  3032  of  1894). 

1  If  the  diaiotlsed  base  be  an  ofiAo-hydrozy-com- 

Sound,  e.g.  o-aminopheiiobiilphonlo  add,  the  aio- 
yes  obtained  by  coupUng  it  with  1 : 5-dihydrozy<* 
iiaphthaleiie-2-  or  S-suTphonlo  acid  also  furnish  lakes 
with  chromium  salts  (Bayer,  D.  II.-P.  ie6708M  V  LC 
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Dlhydroxynaphtbalenemonosulphonle  Adds, 


CoDBtittttion. 


Preparation. 


Adds,  Salts  and  Beactions. 


0:0:8 
1:2:4 


1:2:6 


1:2:6 
1:2:7 
1:2:8 

1:3:6 


1:8:6 


1:8:7 


1:6:2 
C-aeld. 


1:6:8 


1:6:4 


1:6:7 


1:6:8 


1:6:4 


1:7:8 
G-aeld. 


(1)  Bednctlon  of       , , 

pbonlc  acid  wittT  sulphurous  acid  (Witt 
and  Kaufmann.  Ber.  1801.  24.  3163). 

(2)  Action  of  sodium  bisulphite  solution  on 
r^-lnaphthaquinone  (Bayer,  D.  JR.-P. 
70867  ;  £ng.  P.  825  of  1893). 

Beduction  of  [^-]naphthaquinone-6-8ulphonlc 
add  with  sulphurous  acid  (Witt,  Ber. 
1891,  24.  3154 ;  D.  R.-P.  50506 ;  Paul, 
Z.  angew.  Chem.  1897,  10,  51). 

These  adds  obtained  by  reduction  of  the 
corresponding  [/3-]naphthaquinonesulph- 
onlc  acids  (Witt,  Ber.  1891.  24,  8157). 

2  -  Amino  -  4  -  naphthol  -  8  -  sulphonic  add 
heated  with  water  at  180''-2(X)*'  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  85241 ;  £ng.  P.  8580  of  1895). 


(1)  l-Amlno-3-naphthol-6-BUlphonlc  acid 
heated  with  water  at  120^  (Friedl&nder 
and  Bfidt,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1618). 

(2)  2-Aniino-4-naphthol-7-su]phonic  add 
heated  with  water  at  200"  (Bayer,  D.  P. 
Anm.  F.  7978 ;  Eng.  P.  25214  of  1894). 

1 : 3-Dihydroxynaphthalene-5 :  7-disulphonlc 
add  heated  with  5  p.c.  sulphuric  acid 
under  pressure  at  210^  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
90878). 


(1)  Together  with  the  4-acid,  when  1 : 5- 
dihydrozynaphthalene  is  warmed  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  50*^-60**  (Bucherer  and 
Uhlmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1909.  [ii.]  80,  235). 

(2)  a-Naphthol-2 :  5-disulphonlc  acid  heated 
with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  250"  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  68344 ;  Eng.  P.  8397  of  1890). 

Kaphthalene-1 :  8  :  S-trisulphonic  acid  fused 
with  caustic  allcali  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
166768 ;  Eng.  P.  18569  of  1902). 

Together  with  the  2-add  (tf.v.),  when  1 : 5- 
dihydroxynaphthalene  is  wanned  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  50*'-60°. 

From  l-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulphonic  acid 
by  the  bisulphite  reaction  (Bucherer  and 
Uhlmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1909,  [ii.l  80,  238 ; 
v.  p.  416). 

(1)  Fusion  of  naphthalene-1 :  3  :  6-tri8ulph- 
onic  acid  with  90  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  250° 
(Aktienges.»  D.  B.-P.  42261:  Bayer, 
D.  B.  -  P.  63015 ;  </.  Kalle,  D.  B.  -  P. 
89061). 

(2)  l-Amino-6-naphthol-3-sulphonic  add 
heated  with  water  at  200**  (CasseUa, 
D.  P.  Anm.  C.  5020). 

(3)  From  2-amino-5-naphthol-7-8ulphonic 
add  by  the  bisulphite  reaction  (Badische, 
D.  B.-P.  126136 ;  Eng.  P.  1387  of  1900 ; 
Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [li.]  69,  83 ; 
V.  p.  416). 

Fusion  of  a-naphthylamhie-4 : 6-di8ulphonic 
add  (Dalil,  D.  B.-P.  57114 :  Eng.  P.  735 
of  1890) ;  or  of  a-cliloronapnthalene-4 :  6- 
disulphonic  acid  with  caustic  soda  at  210"- 
220°  (Budolph,  D.  B.-P.  104902). 


Fusion  of  0-naphthol-6 :  8-disulphonic  add 
with  caustic  soda  at  220**-230''  (HSchst, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  4153 ;  Eng.  P.  9642  of  1889  : 
qf.  Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  85241). 


Sodium  salt,  needles;  potagsium  salt,  sp.  sol. 
prisms.  Alkaline  solution  exposed  to  air  turns 
red,  forming  2'hudroxy-[u-}napnthai9uiinone. 

Nitrous  add  regenerates  [0-]naphtaaquinone-4- 
sulphonic  add. 

Does  not  couple  (qf.  Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  85241). 

Ammonium  salt  NH4A,  readily  soluble  leaflets. 
Couples  with  diazotised  bases  forming  azo-  dyes, 

which  give  lakes  with  chromium  and  other  oxides 

(Witt,7.c. ;  D.  B.-P.  49872). 

No  description  published. 


Alkali  salts  form  yellow  solutions  which  show  green 

fluorescence. 
Gives  dirty  green  coin,  with  ferric  chloride. 
Couples  with  diasotiaed  bases. 

Alkali  salts  very  soluble :  show  green  fluorescence 
in  alkaline  solution :  barium  salt  BaA^,  readily 
soluble  needles  (Frieal&nder  and  Bfldt,  l.e.). 

Couples  with  diazotised  bases  ((^.  Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
84991;  Eng.  P.  3580  of  1895). 


Alkali  salts  give   yellow  solutions   wliich  show 

intense  green  fluorescence. 
Gives  blulsh-black  oohi.  with  ferric  chloride. 
Couples  with  diazotised  bases  (cf.  Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 

86100 ;  Eng.  P.  4962  of  1895). 

Acid  todium  salt,  readily  soluble  leaflets;   the 

alkaline  solutions  show  blue  fluorescence. 
Gives  bluish-green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Couples  with  diazotised  bases  (qf.  Bayer,  /.c). 


Couples  with  diazotised  bases  (Bayer,  /.c). 


Calcium  salt  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt 

with  calcium  sulphate. 
Couples  with  diazotised  bases. 


Jeicf,  scales,  crystaUiaes  with  i  mol.  of  alcohol. 
0)uple8  with  diazotised  bases. 


Sodium  salt,  sparingly  soluble,  shows  in  alkaline 

solution  reddlsh-blue  fluorescence. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Forms  a  yellow  easily  soluble  nitroso-  compound 

(Cassella,  Ix.), 
Couples  with  diazotised  bases  (Bayer,  D.   R.-P. 

85241;  Eng.  P.  3580  of  1895;  CafseUa, /.c). 


Acid  and  add  sodium  salt,  sparingly  soluble  leaf- 
lets ;  alkaline  solutions  show  vldet  fluorescence* 

Forms  a  sparingly  soluble  yellow  nUrotO'  deriva- 
tive (Budolph,  I.e.). 

Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Couples  with  diazotised  bases  (Dahl,  Lc). 

Acid  sodium  salt  readily  soluble  needles ;  alkaline 

solutions  show  blue  fluorescence. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  phlpridcL, ., 
Couples  with  diazotised  bases.^^^'^'^X 
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CoDstitntion. 


0:0:8 
1:7:4 


1:8:2 

1:8:8 
€-aeld. 


1:8:4 
S-aeld.' 


2:8:6 
R-aeid. 


2:7:8' 
F-aeid. 


Preparation. 


(1)  Fnalon  of  2-carbozy-a-iiaphthol-4 : 7- 
dlsnlphonic  add  with  caustic  alludi  at 
230^-200"  (Bindflch.,  D.  &.-F.  81938; 
Eng.  P.  4629  of  1894). 

(2)  l:7-Diliydroxy-2-carboxy]iaphthalene-4- 
sulplionlc  add  heated  with  SO  p.c.  cauatio 
soda  under  premure  at  140°-160^  (Bindach., 
D.  &.-P.  88965). 

1  -  Amino  •  8  -  naphthol  -  7  -  sulphooic  add 
heated  with  lime  and  water  under  pres- 
sure at  250**  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F. 
7609). 

(1)  orNaphthylamine-S  :  8-d!Bulphonlc  acid 
heated  with  9  p.c.  caustic  soda  under 
pressure  at  220''-250*'  (HOchst,  D.  P.  Anm. 
P.  7112). 

(2)  Digestion  of  c-naphthol-3  :  8-dLsulphonic 
add  or  of  a-ni4»htho]-6  :  S-dlsulphonlc  acid 
with  60  P.O.  caustic  soda  at  170''-210'* 
(Kalle,  D,  R.-P.  82422). 

(8)  l-Amino-8-naphthoI-8:6-disulphonic  add 
heated  with  water  at  200**  (Leonhardt, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  8626;  Bug.  P.  19253  of 
1895 ;  CasseUa,  D.  R.-P.  108848). 

(1)  Fusion  of  the  following  with  caustic  alkali 
or  caustic  alkali  solution:  opnaphthol- 
4 : 8-dlsulphonic  add  (Bayer,  D.  &.-P. 
54116,  67829;  Sng.  P.  13665,  18517  of 
1889)  or  a-naphthol-5 :  8-disulplionic  add, 
or  its  sultone  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  80667; 
£ng.  P.  1227  of  1894) ;  also  of  a-naphthyl- 
amine-4 :  8-disulphonio  add  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  71836;  Badlsche.  D.  R.-P. 
91855;  Ens.  P.  9894  of  1893);  or  o- 
naphthylamme  •  5 : 8  •  disulpbonic  add 
(Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  77285 ;  Sng.  P.  1227  of 
1894) ;  also  of  l-amino-8-naphthol-4- 
sulphonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  75319; 
80815):  or  l-amino-8-napht'hol-5-sulph- 
onic  add  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  76065;  Eng.  P. 
15269  of  1893). 

(2)  1:8-  Diamhionaphthalene-4-sulphonic 
acid  heated  with  milk  of  lime  at  230^ 
(Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  75962). 

(3)  From  l-amlno-8-naphthol-4-8ulphonlc 
add  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  109102;  Eng.  P. 
16807  of  1899),  or  5-sulphonic  add 
(Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1904,  [ii.]  69,  86) 
by  the  bisulplute  reaction  (v.  p.  416). 

Fusion  of  /!l-naphthol-3  :  6-disulphonic  add 
with  caustic  soda  at  240'*-280^  (Badlsche, 
D.  R.-P.  57525 ;  Eng.  P.  15803  of  1890 ; 
HOchst,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  4153;  Eng.  P. 
9642  of  1889:  FriedlAnder  andZakr- 
zewski,  Ber.  1894,  27,  762). 


Fusion  of  /!l-naphthol-3  :  7-disulphonic  add 
with  caustic  aXkaU  (cT.  Aktienges.,  D.  R.-P. 
68956;  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  85241). 


Adds,  Salts  and  Reactions. 


Add  and   aeii  talts  readily  soluble;    alkaline 

solutions  show  violet  fluorescence. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Couples  with  diazotiaed  bases. 


Add  todium  salt  needles,   shows  reddish-violet 

fluorescence  in  solution. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases. 

^citffodium  salt  sparingly  soluble  needles;  alkaline 
solutions  show  blue  fluorescence  (Kalle.  l.e.). 

Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride  (Kalle, 
l.e.). 

Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases  (</.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
85241). 


Add  forms  three  series  of  salts,  all  < 
numotodium  salt  NaH«A,  sill 
todium  salt  Ka|iHA+2H,0,  leaflets;  mono- 
barium  salt  BaHAA«,  needles;  dibarium  salt 
BaHA+liHtO  (Bayw,  D.  R.-P.  67829 ;  Eng.  P. 
13665  of  1889).  Basic  salts  (truodium,  Ac.) 
show  bluish-green  fluorescence  in  solution. 

Gives  dirty  green  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride. 

Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases,  giving  ato-  dyes 
which  have  the  property  of  forming  lakes  with 
chromium  and  other  oxides  (ef.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
61707  ;  67829  ;  66693  ;  Eng.  P.  5984  of  1891). 

For  monoalkul  derivatives  and  for  azo-  dyes  obtained 
by  coupling  them  with  diazotlsed  bases,  c/. 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P,  73741 ;  78937 ;  Eng.  P.  3495 
of  1893. 


Add  9odium  salt,  sp.  sol.  leaflets,  shows  reddlsh-blue 
fluorescence  in  alkaline  solution;  barium  salt, 
BaA,,  sp.  sol.  W.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  85241). 

Gives  intense  violet  cohi.  with  ferric  chloride. 

Couples  with  diazotlsed  bases,  giving  omo-  dyes 
which  form  lakes  ^th  metallic  oxides  (cf. 
Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  82774). 

Sodium  salt,  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  powder, 

shows  bluish-violet  fluorescence  in  solution. 
Gives  deep  blue  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 


Dibydroxynaphthalenadisalphoiiie  Adds, 


Constitution. 


0:0:8:8. 
1:2:8:6* 

and 
1:2:6:8 


Preparation. 


(1)  Add  sodium  salt  of  l-amino-2-naphthol- 
3  :  6-  (resp.  6 :  8-)dlsulphonic  acid  boiled 
with  water  (Witt,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3480; 
D.  R.-P.  49857). 

(2)  Reduction  of  r0-]naphthaquinone-3 : 6- 
(resp.  6 : 8-)dlsuIphonlc  add  with  sul- 
phurous acid  (Witt,  Ber.  1801,  24,  3157). 


Adds,  Salts  and  Reactions. 


Add  iodium  salts,  readily  soluble  leaflets ;  decom* 

pose  very  rapidly  in  aUEallne  solution  (cA  Bayer, 

D.  R.-P.  79054). 
Do  not  couple  with  diazotlsed  bases  (Bayer,  Le. ; 

CT.  Witt,  fier.  1891,  24.  3156). 
Predpltate   gelatin  or  basic  anilhie  dyes   from 

solution  (naphUiatannint :    ^,  Witt,  D.  R.-P. 

49857). 


^  The  add  described  as  2 : 6-dihydroxynaphtha]ene-4-sulphonic  add  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  72222)  is  considered 
by  Jaochia  to  be  a  disulpbonic  acid  (Annalen.  1902,  823. 131). 

*  The  1 :  2-dihydroxynaphthalene-3  :  6-disulphonlc  add  Is  also  formed  when  1  ;;^2Hdiamlnpnaphthalene73 :4$- 
dlsolphonic  add  Is  heated  with  dUute  mineral  adds  (</.  Cassella,  D.  R.-P.  72584).     ^l^m?OTTJ7T3rvT^!7gTV 


e(H 


DIHYDROXYKAPHTHALENES. 


PrapanUion. 


0:0:8:8  I 

1:S:6:7  i  (1)  lOzfld  with  SO  p.e.  of  'led'  add, 
,      heating    napbttaakiie-l :  S :  6 : 7-tetra 
Tellow  phonic  add  or  a-ni^yfattiokS :  6 : 7-tJteiil- 

pboolc  add  with  60  p^  canrtle  aod*  at 
180^-200*    (Bayer,     5.     B.-P.    79064; 
;      804M:  Eng.  P.  25074  of  1808). 

(2)  2-AiiiiDO-4-iiapfathol-« :  8-dlaiilpboiiic  add 
I      heated  with  watcx  under  preaaim  at  210"- 
220*  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  89242). 


1:5:8:7 
BBdaetd. 


l:8:(2):(4) 

1  <7):(«):(4) 

1:7:8:6 
A-aeid. 


1:8:2:4 

S-aeld. 


1:8:8:6 
K-aeld. 


1:8:8:6 

Chpomo- 
trope  aeld. 


(1)  a-Naphthol-8:6:7-triaalphonlc  add 
heated  with  50  px.  caoetic  soda  at  150"- 
160"  (Kalle.  D.  P.  Anm.  K.  12782). 

(2)  Mixed  with  70  p.c.  of '  yellow '  add  from 
napfathaJen»-l :  8 : 6 : 7-tetn0atohonlc  add 
and  60  p.c.  caoatic  soda  at  180<-200". 


1  :  6  -  DOiydrozynaphthalene    snip 


with  solphoric  add  at  1OO*-10O'  or  with 
«ihydn>-add  in  the  cold  (Ewer  and  Pick, 


jhydL 

D.  K.-P.  41984). 

Fndon  of  •'naphthol-2 : 4 :  7-trlsiilphonlc 
add  with  cansUc  alkali  (ef.  Hdchst, 
D.  &.-P.  67426 ;  Eng.  P.  18789  of  1801). 

Mixed  with  80  p.c.  of  the  2 : 3  : 6 :  8-add,  by 
fusion  of  ^naphtbol-8  : 6 : 8-tilralphonic 
add  with  caustic  alkali  at  280^-240" 
(Htehst,  O.  P.  Anm.  F.  4154 ;  Eng.  P. 
0642  of  1889 :  D.  B.-P.  67568 :  cT.  raed- 
lAnder  and  Silberstem,  Monatsh.  1902,  23. 
527). 

(1)  l-Amino-8-naphtliol-  or  naphthasultam- 
2 : 4-disulphonic  add  heated  with  80  p.c. 
caustic  soda  solution  at  250"  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  77703;  Eng.  P.  4979  of  1893: 
Cassella,  D.  R.  -  P.  81282 ;  Dreesel  and 
KotheTBer.  1894,  27,  2142). 

(2)  l-Aimno-8-napbthol-5 :  7-disiilphonic  add 
heated  with  dilute  caustic  soda  solution 
above  250"  (Badische,  B.  P.  Anm.  B. 
16142 ;  Eng.  P.  18024  of  1898). 

(8)  Fusion  of  a-naphthol-2 :  4 :  8-tri8ulphonlc 
add  with  caustic  alkali  at  210"  (Bayer, 
D.  K.-P.  67021 :  Eng.  P.  8897  of  1890 ; 
Dressel  and  Kothe,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2144). 

(1)  Fusion  of  arnAphthol-4 : 6  : 8-trisulphonic 
acid  with  70  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
under  pressure  «t  170"-190"  (Bayer, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7004;  Eng.  P.  17141c  of 
1898  ;  <^.  KaUe.  Ena.  P.  1641  of  1894). 

(2)  l-Aniino-8-naphthoT-d :  5-disulphonic  add 
heated  wHb  7  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
under  pressure  at  240"  (Leonhardt,  D.  P. 
Anm.  F.  8682 ;  Eng.  P.  21919  (d  1895 ; 
Cassella,  D.  B.-P.  irai848). 

(8)  1- Amino-8-naphthol-4 : 6-dlBulphonlc  add 
heated  with  70p.c.  caustic  alkali  solution 
above  240"  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  80741 ; 
Eng.  P.  171410  of  1898). 

(1)  a-Naphthol-3 :  6 : 8-tri8ulphooic  acid  or 
its  sultone  heated  with  60  p.c.  caustic  soda 
at  170"-220"  (H5chst,  D.  B.-P.  67663). 

(2)  l-Amino-8-naphthol-3 : 0-disulphonic  acid 
heated  with  6  p.c.  caustic  soda  under 
pressure  at  266"  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  68721 ; 
Eng.  P.  11622  of  1802). 

(3)  l:8-Diaminonaphthalene-3:6-disulph- 
onlc  add  heated  with  6  p.c.  caustic  soda 
under  pressure  at  260"-280"  (Bayer, 
D.  B.-P.  69190 ;  Eng.  P.  11622  of  1892), 
or  with  dilute  mineral  acids  or  water 
under  pressure  at  160"-160"  (Cassella, 
D.B.-P;  76163). 

(4)  8-Chloro-a-naphthol-3  :  6-dlsulphonio  add 
fused  with  caustic  alkali  (Badische, 
D.  B.-P.  147862). 


salt,   inadily   solahle:     pctmumm   salt, 
( ;  alkaline  solntioiis  show  green  floarea- 

,   barium  salt  BaA,   moderately  sohiUe 

needlca  (FrfedUnder  aadBfldfe,  Ber.  1896,  29, 
1613). 
(Hves  bfaie  ooloaEatton  with  ferric  dikride. 
Oooples    In    alkaUne    solatloa    with    diaiotised 
bases,  giving  osh  dyes  of  yeik>w  shade  (<f.  Bayer, 
D.  B..P.  7S77  ;  Eng.  P.  3032  of  1804). 

PoUumm  and  MMNionsattB  readily  nfAnOe  needles 

in  alkaUne  solatkm  shows  blulsh-vtolet  flnocee- 

oenoe  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  70064). 
Oives  bhiish-green  coin,  with  ferric  dikiride. 
Couples  in  acid  or  alkaline  solution  (<f.  Bayer,  ^.c) 

with  1  or  2  mols.  (tf.  Kalle,  f  .c)  of  diaaotlsed 

bases,  giving  aio-  dyes. 

No  descrtptkm  published,  but  add  said  to  couple 
with  diaiotised  bases  (Ewer  and  Pick,  Ix. ;  ^. 
2-  and  4-monosulphonie  adds). 


No  desciiption  published. 

Ctouples  with  diaiotised  bases  (HSdist,  UX 


Sodium    salt    Na^A,   spaiingly  soluble 
alkaline  solutions  show  bluish-green  fluorescence. 

Forms  a  dark  blue  piedpitate  with  formaldehyde 
and  hydroddotlc  add  (FriedlAnder  and  SUber- 
stern,  Le.). 

Oives  fleetfaig  blue  coin,  with  ferric  chkvlde  (iMd.). 

Couples  with  diaaotised  bases  (Hdchst,  Le,), 

Ditodium  salt  readily  soluble  needles,  showing 
faint  blue  fluorescence  in  solution:  triModium 
salt  Na3HA+4HtO,  readily  soluble  prisms, 
farmed  in  alkaline  solution,  shows  greenish 
fluorescence  (Dressd  and  Eotbe,  IxX 

Forms  a  soluble  orange  mononUro$o-  compound 
(CasseUa,  U. :  Dressel  and  Eothe,  l.e.). 

Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride  (<r. 
Badische,  l.e.). 

Couples  with  diaaotised  bases  (tf.  Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
78661 ;  Eng.  P.  18617  of  1889). 

In  add  solution  with  dichromate  gives  black  dye 
on  wool  (Cassella,  LcX 


Diiodium  salt  readUy  soluble  needles;    solutions 

of  aeid  taiU  show  fahit  blue  fluorescence  (<f. 

Bayer,  D.  B.-P.  79064). 
Forms  a  readily  soluble  yellow  nitroto-  derivative. 
Gives  green  colouration  with  ferric  chloride  (Bayer, 

UX 
Couples  with  diazoUsed  bases  (Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm. 

F.  7004 ;  Eng.  P.  17141c  of  1803). 


Add  forms  four  series  of  salts,  two  stronglv 
acid,  one  neutral,  one  basic.  THtodium  salt 
NaaH9A+2H,0,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
acid  towards  sodium  carbonate ;  alkaline  solu- 
tions show  violet-blue  fluorescence.  Barimm. 
salt  BaH,A+3H,0,  small  leaflets,  which  hi 
solution  with  sodium  carbonate  yields  the 
9odium  barium  salt  BaNaHA-f-3H.O,  hi  needles 
(HGchst,  UX 

Gives  grass-green  coin,  with  ferric  diloride  iibidX 

Ckniples  witti  1  or  2  mols.  of  dJasotlsed  bases, 
givbig  ortho-oso-  dyes  (Hantower  and  Tftuber, 
Ber.  1898,  31,  2166)  which  form  lakes  with 
chromium  salts  {cf.  Hdchst,  D.  B.-P.  69161). 

In  acid  solution  with  dichromate  gives  brown  dye 
on  wool  (H5dist,  D.  B.-P.  77662). 

For  monoalkyl  derivatives,  cf,  Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
73261 ;  73741 ;  Eng.  P.  3498  of  1898. 

For  dOoro-  derivative  and  derived  oco-  dyes,  ef, 
Hdchst,  D.  B.-P.j?^^i^by  VjWWV  IC 
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Ck>nstitution. 


Preparation. 


Adds,  Salts  and  Eeaotions. 


0:0:8:8 
1:8:?:? 

I-acld. 
1:8:?:? 

G-aeld. 
1:8:?:? 

R-aoid. 


2:3:6:8 
B-aeld. 


2:7:8:6 


1  :  8  -  DihydrozynaDhthalene  snlpbonated 
with  snlphinlc  ada  at  50"  and  the  respeo- 
tive  products  separated  by  means  of  uieir 
barium  salts,  of  which  that  of  I-add  is 
least  and  of  R-add  most  soluble  (Badische, 
Eng.  P.  14294  of  1891 ;  D.  &.-P.  79029; 
79030). 

Mixed  with  the  1 :  7  : 3  :  6-add,  by  fusion  of 
^-naphtho^3  :  6  :  S-trisulphonic  acid  with 
caustic  alkali  and  separated  from  the  lees 
soluble  isomeride  by  fractional  predpita- 
tion  with  brine  (Hochst,  D.  II.-P  67568 ; 
^.  FriedUnder  and  Silberstem,  Monatsh., 
1902,  23,  627). 

(1)  2 :  7-Dihydroxynapbthalene  sulphonated 
with  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water  bath 
(Aictienges.,  D.  B.-P.  75142;  Eng.  P. 
16199  of  1893). 

(2)  p  -  Naphthol  -3:6:7-  trisulphonio  add 
heated  with  66  p.o.  caustic  soda  solution 
under  pressure  at  220**-300*'  (Bayer, 
D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7243 ;  Sng.  P.  25074A  of 
1893). 


Sodium  salts  very  readily  soluble,  show  blue 
fluorescence  In  allodine  solution. 

Give  green  colourations  with  ferric  chloride. 

Ckraple  with  diazotlsed  bases,  forming  aeo-  dyes, 
which,  if  from  I-add  are  worthless,  but  from 
O-acid  valuable  (q^.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  79054). 


Sodium  salt  NaaA+3|H,0,  easUy  soluble  needles, 
shows  bluish-violet  fluorescence  hi  alkaline  solu- 
tion ;  barium  salt  BaA,  sp.  sol.  needles. 

Gives  violet  coin,  with  ferric  chloride,  but  no  pre- 
dpitate  with  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric 
add  (FriedUnder  and  Silberstem.  l.e.). 

Couples  with  dlaiotised  bases  (ibid.). 

Add  sodium  salt  moderately  soluble;  potauium 
salt,  large  needles ;  bairium  salt,  almost  insoluble ; 
salts  show  bluish-green  fluorescence  hi  alkaline 
solution  (cf.  Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  79054). 

Forms  a  sp.  soluble  orange  nUrow-  comj>ound. 

Gives  deep  blue  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Couples  in  alkaline  solution  with  1  mol.  of  dlaxotlsed 
(Bayer,  D.  P.  Anm.  F.  7243). 


Tbihtdbo  xtkafhthalbitbs. 

InLroductory, — The  trihydrozynaphtlialeneB 
hftve  little  technical  interest.  The  methods 
available  for  their  production  are  fusion  of 
naphthalene-  or  naphthol-sulphonic  acids  with 
caustio  alkali,  and  reduction  of  hydrozynaphtha- 
qninones,  but  tiie  number  of  isomerides  they 
can  give  is  limited  by  the  small  number  of 
acids  or  quinones  available.  Only  six  of  tiie 
fourteen  isomeric  trihydroxynaphthalenes  have 
been  isolated  and  characterised,  but  sulphonic 
adds  of  two  others  are  known.  The  azo- 
dyes  obtained  from  those  that  couple  with 
diazotlsed  bases  are  unimportant. 

OH  (i.)  1:2:  S-Trihydroxyiiaphthalene 

A  A QQ  {NaphihapyrogcMol\  obtained  by  boil- 
I  I  JQn-  ing  isonaphthazarin  with  zino  and 
VV  dilute   sulphuric   acid   (Zincke   and 

Ossenbeck,  Annalen,  1899, 307, 18),  is  crystalline, 
and  gives  a  triacetate,  in  prisms,  m.p.  250''-256° 
(Zincke  and  Noack,  Annalen,  1897,  295,  19). 

(ii.)  1 :  2 : 4-TrUiydroxyiiaphthalene,  formed 
by  reduction  of  hydrozy-[a-]naphthaquinone 
with  tin  and  hydrocmoric  acid  (Graebe  and  Lnd- 
wig,  Annalen,  1870,  164,  324) ;  or  by  hydrolysiB 
of  the  triaoetate  with  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride 
(Thiele  and  Winter,  Annalen,  1900,  311,  346; 
Bayer,  D.  R..P.  101607  ;  Bog.  P.  10690  of  1898), 
cryst^lises  in  needles,  m.p.  164°,  and  in  alkaline 
solution  absorbs  oxygen  giving  hydro3cy'[a-}naph' 
thaquinone. 

The  triacetate,  obtained  by  heating  [a-]  or 
(j3-]naphthaquinone  and  acetic  anhydnde  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (Bayer,  Ix. ; 
Thiele  and  Winter,  Ix. )  or  phosphoric  acid  (Bayer, 
D.  R..P.  107608;  Eng.  P.  Ix,)  at  30°-40%  or 
sine  chloride  at  60''-60<'  (Thiele  and  Winter, 
Ix,),  crystallises  in  needles,  m.p.  134''-136^ 

(iii.)  1 ;  3  :  6-Trihydroxynaphthalene, 
unknown.  The  7-siilphoiiic  adid  is  formed  when 
naphthalene- 1 :  3  :  6 :  7-tetrasulphonio  acid  {or 
the  a-naphthol-3 :  6 :  7-tri8ulphonic  acid  or  the 
1:3-  or  1 :  6-dihydroxynaphthalenedisulphonio 
add  obtainable  from  it)  is  fused  with  caustic 
potash  at  280''  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  80464;   Eng. 


P.  19624  of  1893).  Its  potamum  salt  separates 
in  needles,  and  couples  with  1  or  2  mob.  of  a 
diazotlsed  base,  forming  azo-  dyes  (Bayer,  D. 
R.-P.  87683  ;  Eng.  P.  1229  of  1894). 

(iv.)  1:3:  6  -  Trihydroxynaphthalene,^  ob- 
tained by  fusing  1 :  6-dihydrozynaphthalene-3- 
sulphonic  acid  with  caustio  soda  at  260^-270'' 
(Kalle,  D.  R.-P.  112176;  Meyer  and  Hart- 
mann,  Ber.  1906,  38,  3960)  forms  doubly  re- 
fracting crystals,  m.p.  96° ;  a  hydrochloride  in 
yellow  needles ;  and  a  triacetate,  needles,  m.p. 
112''-113^  It  couples  with  diazotlsed  bases 
forming  azo-  dyes. 

(v.)  1:3:  8-Trihydroxynaphthalene, 
unknown.  The  6-8lllphoiiio  add,  obtained  by 
fusing  a-naphthol-3  :  6  :  S-trisulphonio  acid,  or 
1  :  8  -  dihyctoxynaphthalene  -  3  :  6-disulphonio 
acid  with  caustio  potash  at  310^-320'',  forms 
easily  soluble  alkali  salts,  which  show  greenish- 
blue  fluorescence  in  solution,  and  couple  with 
1  or  2  mols.  of  a  diazotlsed  base  forming  azo- 
dyes  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  78604;  Eng.  P.  17141o 
of  1893), 

(vi.)  1:4: 6-Trlhydroxyiiaplithalene  ([a-Viy- 
drojftgUme),  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  |j9-]hydrojuglone,  is  present  in  the 
shell  of  the  walnut,  whether  ripe  or  unripe, 
and  is  insoluble,  whereas  the  [fi-]  form  is  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform  (Mylius,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
2412 ;  1886,  18,  2668).  If  merely  melted  the 
[a-]  compound  gives  an  equilibrium  mixture 
containing  about  76  p.c.  of  tne  [B-]  form,  while 
an  alkaline  solution  .of  the  latter  regenerates 
the  [a-]  compound  on  acidification,  the  isomer- 
ism being  keto-enolic  (WiUstatter  and  Wheeler, 
Ber.  1914,  47,  2796).  The  [a-]  compound 
separates  from  water  in  scales  or  needles,  m.p. 
148°  (MyUus,  m.p.  168°-170°).  With  ferric 
chloride  it  gives  juglone,  and  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride yields  the  triacetate  of  the  [fi-]  form  m 
prisms,  m.p.  129°-1 30°.  [fi-]Hydrojugtone  cryst- 
allises in  hexagonal  Ublets,  m.p.  96°-97°. 

^  A  pdymeride  C,oH|o(OH)„  possibly  a  dlnaphthyl 
derivative,  of  wliich  the  AexaeetaU  crystallises  in  scales 
m.p.  200**,  is  farmed  by  boiling  the  aqneous  solution 
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(yii.)  1:4:6-  Trihydroxynaphthalene,  ob- 
tained by  reduoing  6-hydroxv-[a-]napitha- 
quinone  with  stannotu  chloride,  forms  star-like 
groups  of  needles,  m.p.  138°-140%  highly  ozi- 
disable;  the  triacetate,  needles,  m.p.  94^-95*^ 
(Fischer  and  Bauer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1916,  [ii.]  94,  8). 

(yiii.)  1:6:7-  Tribydroxynaphthalene,  ob- 
tained when  1:6:  7-trihydrozynaphthalene-3- 
sulphonic  acid  is  heated  with  water  or  5  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid  under  pressure  at  210° -220° 
(Casselia,  D.  R.-P.  112098;  Eng.  P.  27345  of 
1898;  Eriedl&nder  and  Silberstem,  Monatsh. 
1902,  23,  630),  forms  needle?,  m.p.  175° ;  its 
triacetate,  needles,  m.p.  143°- 144° ;  and  tri- 
methyl  ether,  prisms,  m.p.  127°-128°.  It  couples 
in  the  4-  position  with  1  mol.  of  a  diazotised  base, 
giving  azo-  dyes  which  form  lakes  with  chromium 
or  iron  salts  '(Casselia,  D.  R.-P.  110618  ;  Eng.  P. 
^c;  D.  R..P.  110904). 

The  3-suIphonic  acid,  prepared  horn  fi- 
naphthol-3  :  6  :  8-tri8ulphonic  acid  by  prolonged 
fusion  with  caustic  alkali  at  240°-266°,  gives  a 
barium  salt  BaA,  in  sparingly  soluble  leaflets, 
a  sodium  salt  in  sparinglv  soluble  needles, 
and  with  formaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid 
a  violet  precipitate  (Friedlander  and  Silberstem, 
2.C.).  With  diazotised  bases  it  couples,  forming 
azo-  dyes  (c/.  Hochst,  D.  R..P.  67426;  Eng.  P. 
18783  of  1891). 

Aminodihtdboxynaphthalenes. 

The  aminodihydrozynaphthalenes  are  of 
interest  chiefly  in  relation  to  hydrozynaphtha- 
quinoneozimes  (nitrosodihydrozynaphthalenes) 
and  have  no  technical  value.  Uttle  is  known 
about  them,  the  hydrochloride  and  the  triacetyl 
derivative  being  almost  the  only  definite  sub- 
stances isolated  in  each  case. 

N  :  O  ;  O        [NH,CioH,(OH),l 

1:2:8    Deoomp.   230**   (Friedlftnder   and   Silber- 
stem. Monatsh.  1902,  23,  521). 

1  :  2  :  4^  Not  isolated.    Triueetyl  derivaUve,   tab- 

[4:1:8]      lets,   mj).    ISS^'-ISG^   (Kehrmaim    and 
Hertz,  Ber.  1890,  29,  1419). 

1:2:6  Not  isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of 
aao-  derivative  of  2  :  6-dlliydroxynaph- 
thalene  (Kehrmann,  Ber.  1907,  40, 1962). 
The  4-8ulpbonic  acid  is  obtained 
by  reduction  of  l-nitTOBO-2 : 6-dlhy- 
droxynaphthalene  with  sodium  bisul- 
phite solution  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  87900; 
Eng.  P.  6085  of  1893). 

1:2:7  Not  isolated.  Obtained  by  reduction  of 
nltroso-2 : 7-dihydroxynaphthaIene(Clan- 
Bius,  Ber.  1890, 28, 521).  Triacetyl  deriva- 
tive, m.p.  183** ;  tetra^acetyl  derivative, 
m.p.  135*"  (Nietzki  and  Knapp,  Ber. 
1897, 30. 1123).  7'Methvl  ether,  leaflets, 
m.p.  170** ;  2 :  7-dimethyl  ether,  needles, 
m.p.  SE^-SS"  (Fischer  and  Kern,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  1916,  [ii.]  94,  26). 
The4-sulphonic  acid  is  obtained 
*  by  reduction  of  lrnitro6o-2 : 7-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene  with  sodium  bisulphite 
solution  (Bayer,  I.e.). 

1:8:4    Not  isolated.    TnoeetyMerivative,  prisms, 

[4:1:  2]      m.p.  198**  (Kehrmann,  Ber.  1894,  27, 
8340). 

1:4:7    Easily  oxidisable  (Fischer  and  Bauer,  J. 

[4:1:6]       pr.  C3hem.  1916,  [Ii.]  94,  7). 

1:6:8    Not  isolated.  Triacetyl  derivative,  needles, 

[5:1:4]       m.p.  165**  (Oraebe  and  Oeser,  Annalen. 
1904,  885,  149). 

^  An  amlno-1 :  3-dihydrozynaphthaIene,  m.p.  162°, 
which  may  have  this  constitution,  has  been  described 
by  Zinclce  and  Wieaand  (Annalen,  1895,  286,  89); 
and  a  second,  posalbly  the  2-amino-l :  3-derivative, 
has  been  isoUted  by  FriedlAnder  and  Radt  (Ber.  1896, 
29, 1611). 


1  :(6):  8  Unknown.  The(8)-8ulphonic  acld.ob- 
[8  :  1  :(8)]   tained   by  fusing   l-amino-8-naphtDOl- 

8 : 6-dlsulphonic    add    with    60    p.c. 

caustic  soda  soluticm  at  210%  is  dlazotls- 

able  (Bayer.  D.  R.-P.  76097).     ^      . 
2:1:4    Not     isolated.        Triacetyl     derivative, 

needles,    m.p.    259**-260'*    (Eehrmann, 

Ber.  1894,  27,  8843). 
2:1:6    Stellate  groups  XFischer  and  Bauer,  J.  pr. 

Chem.  1917;  [11.1  «5.  262).    Very  sensi- 
tive to  light. 
2:1:6    Unstable.      Triacetyl  derivative,  needles, 

m.p.  150"  (Fischer  and  Bauer,  J.  pr. 

Chem.  1916,  [U.l  94,  5).  .  _.     ^ 

2:8:4    Needles,  m.p.  164\    Triacetyl  derivative. 
[8:1:2]      needles,   deoomp.   above   200*"   (Zlnclce 

and  Noack,  Annalen-  1897,  295,  18). 

2  :(8):  8   Unknown.  The(6)-8ulphonic  acid.ob- 
[7  :  1  :(6)]     tained   by   fusing   2-amino-8-naphthol- 

8  : 6-di8ulphonic  acid  with  caustic  alkali 
at  240°-280'',  Is  dlazotisable  (Hdcfast, 
D.  R.-P.  53028;  Eng.  P.  15175  of  1889). 


Tetbahydboxtnafhthalbnxs. 

1:2:3: 4-Tetrahydroxyiiapiitluaene  {Leuco- 
iaonaphUiazarin),  obtained  from  Monaphthazarin 
by  reduction,  forms  easily  soluble  scales,  and 
its  tetra-acetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  220**.  It 
is  readily  oxidised  to  Monaphthazarin,  and 
reduced  to  1 :  2  :  Z-trihydroxynaphthalene  (Zincke 
and  Ossenbeck,  Annalen,  1899,  307, 16). 

1:2:5:  S-Tetnliydroxyiiaphthalene  (i^euco- 
naphthazarin)  obtained  when  naphthaKarin 
is  boiled  with  alcohol,  stannous  chloride,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (Zincke  and  Schmidt,  Annalen, 
1896,  286,  37);  or  when  a  boiUng  aqueous 
solution  of  *naphthazarin  melt'  is  reduced 
by  iron  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  129074 ;  Eng.  P. 
23887  of  1900),  forms  needles,  m.p.  164°,  and 
its  tetra-acetyl  derivative,  minute  prisms,  m.p- 
277°-279°  (Schunck  and  Marchfewski,  Ber. 
1894,  27,  3463  ;  Zincke  and  Schmidt,  Z.c. ;  Lie- 
bermann,  Ber.  1896,  28,  1467  ;  cf.  Wheeler  and 
Edwards,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1916,  38,  387). 
It  is  readily  oxidised  to  naphthazarin,  and  is  a 
substantive  dye  which  when  oxidised  with 
chromic  acid  on  the  fibre  gives  black  shades 
(Badische,  Z.c). 

DlAMINODIHYDBOXYNAFHTHALXinES. 

Several  diaminodihydroxynaphthalenes  have 
been  described,  but  only  those  which  furnish 
clues  to  the  constitution  of  disazo-  dyes  obtained 
from  dihydroxynaphthalenes  need  be  mentioned 
here. 

1 :  4-Dlamlno-2 : 8-dlhydroxynaphthalene, 
obtained  by  reduction  of  dlsaro-dye  from  2 : 3-dlhydroxy- 
naphthalene,  forms  eulphaU,  B-HjiSO*.  lej^eto,  and 
gives  iBonaphUuaarin  with  ferric  chloride  (Friedlftnder 
and  SUbeistem,  Monatsh,  1902,  23.  524).         ^    , 

1  :  6-Diamlno-4:5-dlhydroxynaphthalene, 
obtained  by  reduction  of  dlsaxo-  dye  from  1 : 8-dlhydr- 
oxynaphthalene, Is  very  rapidly  oxidised  t<^  naphthaz- 
arin (iWd.  518).  ^^    , 

1 :  8-Dlamlno-2:7-dlhydroxynaphthalene, 
obtained  by  reduction  of  disazo-  dye  from  2 :  7-dlhydr- 
oxynaphthalene,  gives  sulphate,  needles,  which  forms 
blue  solution  In  alkalis  (OaBsella,D.R.-P.  108166;  Eng.' 
P.  9502  of  1899). 

IX.     QuiNONB  Derivatives. 

Introducton/. — ^From  the  formula  of  ni»>hthal- 
ene  the  existence  of  three  homo-  and  three 
hetero-  nucleal  quinones  mav  be  predicted.  Two 
of  the  homonucleal  naphthaquinones  together 
with  derivatives  of  the  third  (2 :  3-)  are  known, 
but  only  one  of  the  heteronucleal  compounds 
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(2:6-)  has  been  isolated.  ^  A  comparison  shows 
that  in  physical  properties  1 : 4-  or  [a-]  naphtha- 
quinone,  but  in  chemical  properties  2 :  6-naph- 
tnaqainone,  most  closely  resembles  ordinary 
jpara-benzoquinone,  whereas  1 :  2-  or  [fi-]  naph- 
thaqoinone  exhibits  the  general  characters  of  an 
or^Ao-diketone. 

The  naphthaquinones  are  coloured  sub- 
stances, and,  with  few  exceptions,  ffive  rise  to 
derivatiyeSy  which  also  are  colourea,  but  only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  are  dyes.  The  auxo- 
ohromes,  which  endow  naphthaquinone  deriva- 
tlves  with  the  property  of  forming  coloured  lakes, 
are  associated  with  contiguous  carbon  atoms, 
t.e.  are  present  relatively  in  the  or<Ao-position.* 
For  quinones,  these  auxochromes  have  been 
shown  by  Kostanecki  (Ber.  1887, 20, 3147 ;  1889, 
22,  1349}  to  be  the  following  :— 

•C:0        CiNOH        -CiNOH       *C :  NOH 


:  COH     :  COH 


•0:0 


•C :  N-OH 


To  illustrate  their  effect,  reference  mav  be  made 
to  the  following  series  of  [a-]naphthaquinone 
deriyatives  in  ^v^ch  I  is  not  a  dye,  but  II  and 
III  form  coloured  lakes  with  basic  mordants : — 


NOH 


vv 

0 


II 


NOH 

AAoH 


0  6 


In  the  more  recent  discussion  of  the  subject 
(c/.  Tschugaeff,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1907,  fii.]  76,  88 ; 
Werner,  Ber.  1908,  41,  1062,  2383  ;  Liebermann, 
^id.  1436 ;  Morgan,  J.  Soc.  Dvers  and  Col. 
1921,  37,  43),  the  production  of  lakes  by  com- 
pounds of  these  tvpes  is  referred  to  the  forma- 
tion of  complex  heterocyclic  groups,  in  which 
the  metal  of  the  mordant  forms  one  component 
of  the  5-  or  6-  membered  ring.  But  cyclic 
structure  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  develop 
colour  with  basic  mordants,  and  in  each  auxo- 
chrome  complex  there  is  also  present  a  radicle, 
which  by  its  *  subsidiary '  valency  can  be 
linked  with  the  metal.  For  example,  [j9-]naph- 
thaquinoneoxime     (l-nitroso-)3-naphthol)    is    a 

^  The  compound  described  as  1 :  8-  or  perinaphthA- 
qoinone  by  Meldola  and  Hughes  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1890,  57,  d82)  is  now  known  to  be  a  dinap/Uhaquinone 
(Liebermann  and  Schlossberg,  Ber.  1899,  32,  646; 
Cf.  Meldola,  ibid.  868). 

'  In  the  ntfphttaalene  series,  azo-  dyes  which,  when 
chromed,  give  rise  to  lakes  are  derived  (or  the  most 
part  either 

(a)  from  1:2-.  2:3-  or  1 : 8  -  dlhydroxynapbthal- 
enes  and  their  sulphonlc  derivatives  by  coupling  with 
diaiotised  bases  or 

(6)  from  diaio-oxides  by  coupling  with  ^-naphtho] 
or  with  the  1:6-,  1:7-  and  2 :  0-  dmyaroxynaphthalenes 
and  their  sulphonlc  acids. 

The  determining  factor  in  the  production  of  these 
lakes  is  the  propinquity  of  the  hyoroxyl  groups,  as  is 
evident  from  the  formula  of  the  following  dyes  (one 
fk-om  each  source)  which  before  chroming  give  bluish- 
red  shades  on  wool : — 

A 

O  OH 


E-NjA 


A 


•C:0  -0:0- 


dye,  because  in  it  the  oxygen  atom  of  the 
carbonvl  group  has  residual  valency,  and 
through  t^  residual  or  *  subsidiary'  valency 
(shown  in  the  formula  by  the  dotted  line) 
becomes  linked  to  the  metal  of  the  mordant : — 

•C :  NOH  -C :  NOv  -C  :  NOv 

-»     I  >H  -»     I  >Fel 

•C;0    ' 

Oxlme  Lake  (naphthol 

green) 

Lakes  are  remarkable  not  only  on  account  of 
their  colours  but  of  their  insolubility  and  fast- 
ness and  of  the  non-ionisable  state  of  the  metallic 
radicle  contained  in  them. 

Naphthaquinoneoximes,  obtainable  from  the 
quinones  by  interaction  with  hydroxylamine, 
are  usually  made  from  the  naphthols  or  from 
dihydroxynaphthalene  derivatives  by  means  of 
nitrous  acid.  As  the  chiei  interest  attaching  to 
these  substances  from  the  technical  side  lies  in 
the  colouring  matters  to  which  some  of  them 
give  rise,  they  are  described  in  this  article  as 
nitrosonaphthols,  following  the  Patent  litera- 
ture, although  classified  as  oximes. 


CO- 


isddish-black  lake 


bluish-black  lake 


(C/.  Morgan.  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  CoL  1921,  37,  46; 
Morgan  and  Porter,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1915,  107,  661). 


NAPHTHAQUINOinSS. 

(i.)  1  :  2-Naplitluuiuliione  ([B-] 
naphthaquiiume)  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  either  of  l-aniino-2-naphthol 
with  chromic  acid  mixture  (Stenhouse 
aiid'Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1878, 33, 416;  Lieber- 
mann and  Jacobson,  Annalen,  1882,  211,  49 ; 
Grandmougin  and  Michel,  Ber.  1892,  25,  982 ; 
Paul,  Z.  angew.  Chem.  1897,  10,  24 ;  Russig,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  1900,  [ii.]  62,  68),  or  with  ferric  chlor- 
ide (Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1884,  45,  298 ; 
Paul,  l.c,  48)  or  of  2-amino-l -naphthol  by  nitrous 
acid  (Grandmougin  and  Michel,  /.c.  3430). 

Preparation. — ^Freshly -prepared  l-amino-2- 
naphthol,  obtained  by  reduction  of  Orange  II 
(100  grms.)  with  sodium  h3rpo(hydro)sulphite,  is 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  sulphuric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1*2  (200  c.c.)  and  oxidised  in  the  cold  by  a 
solution  of  sodium  dichromate  (30  grms.)  in 
water  (Grandmougin,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3561).  Or 
the  freshlv  prepared  product,  obtained  from 
^-naphthol  (50  Rrms.)  by  reducing  its  nitroso- 
oompound  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  is  dissolved 
in  5  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (1400  c.c.)  and  oxidised 
in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  potassium  di- 
chromate (35  grms.)  in  water  (Lagodzinski  and 
Hardine,  Ber.  1894,  27,  3076).  The  vield 
amounts  to  about  25  p.c.  of  the  weisht  of  the 
Orange  II  (p-sulphobenzeneazo-)3-napnthol),  or 
to  about  80  p.c.  of  that  of  the  jS-naphthol  em- 
ployed. 

IderUification.—lt  crystallises  in  red  needles 
or  in  orange  scales,  decomposes  with'  blacken* 
ing  at  1 15''-120''  (Liebermann  and  Jacobson,  2.c. ), 
and  resembles  [a-]naphthaquinone  in  solubility, 
but  differs  from  it  by  being  destitute  of  odour 
and  non-volatile  with  steam.  Dilute  alkalis  dis- 
solve it,  forming  yellow  solutions,  which  rapidly 
become  dark  on  being  shaken  with  air. 

Reactions. — By  sulphurous  acid,  or  dilute 
hydriodio  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  1 :  i-dihydroxff' 
naphthalene,  but  stannous  chloride  converts  it 
into  p-dinaphthyldihydroquinone  (Stenhouse  and 
Groves,  I.e.).  Oxidation  with  ferric  chloride  in 
10  p.c.  aqueous  solution  gives  di'[B-]naphiha- 
quinone  oxide  (Wichelhaus.  Ber.  1897,  30,  2199) 
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and  with  nitric  aoid  of  sp.  gr.  1*38  suooeaaively 
S-nUro-[0-}nap7Uhaquinone  (Zaertling,  Ber.  1890, 
23, 175)  fuidplUhiUie  acid  (Stenhoiue  and  Groves, 
l.c),  but  with  permanganate  or  dichromate  only 
phthalic  acid  (Boewell,  J.  Physical  Chem.  1907, 
11,  119), 

With  phenylhydrazine  it  gives  the  hydrazone 
[0:N,HPh=l:2],  red  needles,  m.p.  138% 
isomeric  with  benzeneazo-jS-naphthol  (Zincke 
and  Rathgen,  Ber.  1886,  19,  2483 ;  Bamberger, 
Ber.  1897,  30,  614).  With  hydrozylamine  it 
forms  the  monoxime,  identical  with  2-nitroso-a- 
naphthol  (Goldschmidt,  Ber.  1884,  17,  216). 
With  aniline  in  alcoholic  solution  it  yields  2- 
hydroxy-[a-]naphihaquinoneanil  [O  :  OH  :  NPh 
<=  1 :  2  :  4],  m.p.  above  240%  red  needles,  soluble 
in  alkali,  and  convertible  into  2-an%linO'[a'] 
rtaphtfiaquinane,  m.p.  190^-191°,  red  needles, 
insoluble  in  alkali  (liebermann  and  Jacobeon, 
I.e. ;  Zincke,  Ber.  1881,  14,  1494). 

Acetic  anhydride  aided  by  sulphuric  acid  or 
zinc  chloride  or  phosphoric  acid,  converts  it 
at  60°  into  the  triacetate  of  1:2:  4-trihydrozy- 
naphthalene.  With  sodium  bisulphite  solution 
of  sp.er.  1*4  it  sives  1 :  2'dihydroxynaphthaiene' 
4'9utphanic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and,  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  acetic  acid, 
1 : 2-dihydroxynaphthaleneA-thiostilphonic  acid 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  71314;  Eng.  P.  825  of  1893). 
When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  boric  acid,  at  125°-160°, 
it  is  converted  into  naphthaquinone  black,  which 
dyes  mordanted  wool  in  black  shades  (Hey den, 
D.  R..P.  113336  ;  Eng.  P.  3266  of  1900). 

(iL)  1  :  4-Naphthaqiiinone  ([a-]naphlhaquin- 
one)  can  be  obtained  by  oxidation  of  naphthal- 
ene with  chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution 
(Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  1873,  26,  209).  It  is 
also  formed  when  a-naphthyl  acetate  (Miller, 
Ber.  1881,  14,  1601),  or  l-amino-4-naphthol 
(Liebermann,  Ber.  1881,  14,  1796);  or  a- 
naphthylamine,  or  dimethyl-a-naphthylamine, 
or  a-naphthylamine-4-8ulphonic  acid  (Monnet, 
Reverdin  and  Noelting,  Ber.  1879,  12,  2306)  is 
oxidised  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  or  1 : 4 
diaminonaphthalene  with  nitrous  acid  (Grand- 
mougin  and  Michel,  Ber.  1892,  26,  977). 

PreparaUion, — It  is  prepared  conveniently 
from  l-amino-4-naphthol  by  oxidation  with 
potassium  dichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  yield  amounting  to  about  40  p.c.  of  that 
calculated  (Liebermann  and  Jacobeon,  Annalen, 
1882,  211,  61),  but  can  be  obtained  in  equally 
good  yield  from  naphthalene  by  oxidation  in 
concentrated  glacial  acetic  aoid  solution  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  chromium  trioxide 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  the  mixture  being  kept 
at  16<'-20''  during  3  days  (Miller,  Ber.  1884,  17, 
Ref.  366).  The  product  can  be  purified  either 
by  distillation  with  steam  or  by  crystallisation 
from  light  petroleum  (b.p.  85''-120°). 

Identificatum. — It  crystallises  in  yellow  tri- 
clinic  needles,  m.p.  126°,  begins  to  sublime 
below  100°,  has  the  odour  of  p-benzoquinone, 
is  readily  volatile  with  steam,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  only 
sparingly  in  light  petroleum  or  water. 

S&actiofut, — It  is  not  reduced  by  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  cold,  but  by  hydriodio  acid  and 
phosphorus  or  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  1 :  4-dihydroxynaphthalene.  Par- 
tial reduction  results  in  the  formation  of  naph- 


tJuiquinhydrone,  Oxidation  in  caustic  soda 
solution  by  atmospheric  oxygen  gives  2-hydroxy- 
[a-JnapJUhaquinane,  but  with  nitric  acid  or 
permanganate  furnishes  pJUhalic  acid  (Lieber- 
mann and  Dittler,  Annalen,  1876,  183,  243; 
Japp  and  Miller,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1881, 39, 220 ; 
cf.  Boewell,  J.  Physical  Chem.  1907,  11,  119). 
In  acetic  acid  solution  with  chlorine  the  dichlor- 
idcy  m.p.  176°,  is  formed  and  with  bromine  the 
dibroniide,  m.p.  92°  (Zincke  and  Schmidt,  Ber. 
1894,  27,  2767). 

With  phenylhydrazine  it  yields  the  hydraz- 
one, identical  with  benzeneazo  -  a  -  naphthol 
(Zincke  and  Bindewald,  Ber.  1884,  17,  3026). 
With  hydroxylamine  it  forms  the  monoxime, 
identical  with  4-nitro80-a-naphthol  (Gold- 
schmidt and  Schmid,  i&u^.  2064).  With  aniline 
in  alcoholic  solution  2'anilinO'[a-]naphiha- 
quinone  ia  obtained.  By  acetic  anhydride  and 
zinc  chloride  or  by  sulphuric  acid  at  60°  it 
is  converted  into  the  triacetate  of  1:2:  4-tri- 
hydroxynaphthalene. 

(iii.)  2 :  6-Naphthaqiiliione,  obtained  from 
2 : 6-dihydroxynaphthalene  by  oxidation  in 
boiling  benzene  solution  with  lead  peroxide, 
forms  reddish-yellow  prisms,  and  is  odourless 
andnon-volatilia,  but  unlike  [j5-]naphthaquinone, 
is  an  oxidising  agent  comparable  in  this  respect 
with  j7-benzoquinone  (Willstatter  and  Pamas, 
Ber.  1907,  40,  1411,  3971). 

HYDBOXYNAPHTHAQUIKOinW. 

(i.)  2-Hydroxy-[a-]iUiphthaquinone^  can  be 
obtained  by  boilii^  amino-[a-]naphthaquinone- 
imide  (diimino-a-naphthol,  t;.  2  :  4-diamino-a- 
naphthol)  with  dilute  acids  (Graebe  and  Ludwig, 
Annalen,  1870,  164,  321),  or  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution  which  afterwards  is  acidified 
(Diehl  and  Merz,  Ber.  1878,  11,  1316);  or  by 
heating 2-anilino-[a-]naphthaquinone  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Baltzer,  Ber.  1881,  14,  1900) ;  or 
by  dissolving  [j3-]naphthaquinone-4-sulphonio 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid  and,  after  some  hours  at 
25°,  pouring  the  solution  on  to  ice  (Aktienges., 
D.  R.-P.  100703 ;  Eng.  P.  26676  of  1897).  It 
is  formed,  also,  when  an  alkidine  solution  of 
[a-]naphthaqninone  (Kowalski,  Ber.  1892,  26, 
1669)  or  of  1 : 2-dihydroxynaphthalene-4-8ul- 
phonic  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  70867 ;  Eng.  P. 
826  of  1893)  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  readily 
by  oxidizing  either  [j9-]naphthaquinone,  sus- 
pended in  caustic  soda  solution,  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  (Teichner  and  Weil,  Ber.  1906,  38, 
3376)  or  1:2: 4-trihydroxynaphthalene  in 
aqueous  solution  with  dichromate  mixture  at 
0°  (Thiele  and  Winter,  Annalen,  1900,  311,  347). 

Identification. — It  crystallises  or  sublimes  in 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  ^90°-191^  dissolves  only 
sparingly  in  boiling  water,  expels  carbon  dioxide 
from  carbonates,  and  dyes  wool  or  silk  yellow. 
The  acekUe  forms  yellow  scales,  m.p.  130°  (Thiele 
and  Winter,  l.c). 

Beactions. — ^It  couples  with  diazotised  bases 
in  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  forming  azo-  dyes 

*  By  condensation  with  o-phenylenediamine,  a-by- 
droxy-[a-]naphthaqoinoDe  gives  an  agins  (Kehrmann, 
Ber.  1890,  28,  2468),  behaving  as  if  It  were  4-hydioxy- 
[0-]naphtliaqoinone.  Many  of  t<he  monosnbstltnted 
naphthaqulnones  of  the  1 :  2  :  4-type  exhibit  a  similar 
tautomerism  (ef.  Miller,  Chem.  Boo.  Ahetr.  1911,  i.  465), 
although  the  formulse  nsnaUy  assigned  to  them  repre- 
sent only  one  of  the  two  isomeric  forms.' WV IC 
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which  are  remarkable  because  in  them,  the  1-  or 
a-  position  not  being  ayaUable,  the  azo-  group 
has  taken  up  the  alternative  okho-^  namely  the 
3-  or  )3-  position  to  the  hvdroxyl  radicle  (Kehr- 
mann  and  Ooldenberg,  Ber.  1897,  30,  2126). 
On  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  yields  1:2:  4'trihydroxynaphihaUne, 

3-Nitro-2-hydrozy-[a-]naphthaquinone 
is  formed  from  [j3-]naphthaquinone-4-8ulphonic 
acid,  or  from  l-amino-2-naphtiiol-4-sulphonic 
acid  by  nitration  in  sulphuric  acid  solution  below 
60**  (Aktienges.,  D.  R..P.  100611 ;  Enff.  P.  26676 
of  1897).  It  is  crystalline,  and  wiUi  phenyl- 
hydrazinesulphonio  acid  nves  a  yellow  azo-  dye 
for  wool  (Aktienges.,  D.  K.-P.  102071 ;  Eng.  P. 
676  of  1898). 

2-Hydroxy-[a-lnaphthaquinone-3-sul- 
phonio  acid,  obtained  by  sulphonating  2- 
hydrozy-[a-]napbthaquinone  with  26  p.o.  anhy- 
dro-  acid  at  20°,  forms  a  sparingly  soluble 
sodium  salt  in  pale  yellow  scales  (Atkienges., 
D.  R.-P.  99769 ;  Eng.  P.  26676  of  1897),  and 
with  phenylhydrazinesulphonic  acid  (Aktienges., 
D.  R.-P.  101918  ;  Eng.  P.  676  of  1898)  or  with 
the  hydrazine  from  l-amino-8-naphthol-3 : 6- 
disulphonic  acid  (Aktienges.,  D.  B.-P.  102070 ; 
Eng.  P.  676  of  1898),  gives  respectively  an 
orange-yellow  or  reddish-yellow  azo-dye  for 
wooL 

The  6-sulphonio  acid  is  produced  when 
a  mixture  ot  [)3-]naphthaquinone-4 : 6-diBul- 
phonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  is  kept  at  25^ 
for  some  hours  (Aktienges.,  D.  B.-P.  100703; 
Eng.  P.  26676  of  1897) ;  or  when  1 :  2.dJh^droxy. 
naphthalene-6-sulphonio  acid  is  oxidised  m 
caustic  soda  solution  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
(Teichner  and  Weil,  Ber.  1906,  38,  3376).  The 
eodium  salt  forms  red  needles. 

The7-sulphonic  acid  (Gaess,  Ber.  1899,32, 
237),  which  gives  two  sodium  salts  NaA+3HxO, 
and  Na^A,  and  two  barium  salts  BaA,-i-2H,0y 
and  BaA-f-3tH,0,  forms  anaztne  with  o- phenyl- 
enediamine,  reacting  as  if  it  were  4  hydroxy- 
[/3-]naphthaquinone-7-8ulphonic  acid.'^ 

(ii.)  6-Hydroxy-[a-]iiaphthaquinone  {juglone; 
regianin ;  nucin)  occurs  in  the  green  parts  and 
shells  of  the  walnut  (Brissemoret  and  Combes, 
Compt.  rend.  1906,  141,  838;  Combes,  Bull. 
Soc.  ohim.  1907,  [iv.]  1,  803),  but  in  nuts  not 
freshly  gathered  is  replaced  in  part  or  wholly  by 
hydrojufflone  (cf.  Mylius,  Ber.  1886,  18,  2667). 
It  can  be  extracted  from  the  shells  by  ether 
(Combes,  Z.c),  and  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
1:4:6-  trihydroxynaphthalene  (hydrojuglone) 
with  ferric  chloride  (Mylius,  Z.c),  or  chromic  acid 
(Bemthsen  and  Semper,  Ber.  1886,  18,  204);  or 
of  1 : 6-dih7droxynaphthalene  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  {Aid,  Ber.  1887,  20,  939 ;  Willstatter 
and  Wheeler,  Ber.  1914,  47,  2798) ;  or  of  4 :  8- 
diamino-a-naphthol  with  ferric  chloride  (Fried- 
l&nder  and  Silberstem,  Monatsh,  1902,  23, 
617). 

Identification. — ^It  crystallises  in  yellowish- 
red  or  brown  needles,  m.p.  161^-164°,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  aqueous  solution 
colours  the  skin  yellow  like  walnut  juice.  Its 
tribromO'  derivative  dyes  silk  and  wool  (Wheeler 
and  Scott,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1919,  41, 
836). 

(iii.)  6-Hydroxy-[j3-]iiaphthaqiiliioiie,  pro- 
pared  by  oxidiring  l-amino-2 : 6-dihydroxy- 
^  See  footnote,  p.  608. 


naphthalene  with  ferric  chloride,  forms  brick- 
red  scales,  decomp.  at  166°  (Kehrmann,  Ber. 
1907.  40,  1962). 

The4-sulphonic  acid  is  obtained  from  1- 
mtro80-2 : 6-dihydroxynaphthalene  by  inter- 
action with  sodium  bisulphite  solution  and 
oxidation  of  the  product  (Bayer,  D.  B.-P. 
87900;  Enff.  P.  6036  of  1893). 

(iv.)  7-Iiydroxy-[/3-]iuiphtluuiiiinone,obtained 
by  oxidising  l-amino-2  :  7-dihydroxynaphthal- 
ene  (COausius,  Ber.  1890,  23,  622),  forms  brown 
needles,  m.p.  194°  (Nietzki  and  Knapp,  Ber. 
1897,  30, 1123). 

The  4-sulphonic  acid,  prepared  by  oxidis- 
ing l-amino-2 : 7-dihydroxynaphthalene-4-8ul- 
phonic  acid  with  nitrous  acid  (Bonier,  Ber. 
1894,  27,  3061),  gives  a  potassium  salt  m  brown 
needles  (Bayer,  l,c.). 

(v.)  8-Hydroxy-L8-]iUiphtluuiiiinone  has  not 
been  described.  The  6-sulphonic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  oxidisinc  8-hydroxy-l :  2-diamino- 
naphthafene-6-sulphonic  acid  with  diohromate, 
has  been  used  like  the  foregoing  isomerides  for 
the  production  of  thiazines  (Bayer,  /.c). 

(vi.)  2:3-DUiydroxy-[a-]iUipnthiuiiiliione  (Iso- 
naphthazarin)  is  formed  when  3-amino-2-hy- 
droxy-[a-]naphthaquinone  is  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  180°  (Djehl  and  Merz,  Ber. 
1878,  11,  1322);  or  when  1 :  4-diamino-2  :  3- 
dihydroxynaphthalene  is  oxidised  by  ferric 
chloride  (Friedlander  and  Silberstem,  Monatsh. 
1902,  23,  626) ;  or  when  [^-]naphthaquinone  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  bleachme  powder  solution, 
which  is  then  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and 
boiled  with  a  few  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(Zincke  and  Ossenbeck,  Annalen,  1899,  307,  11 ; 
cf.  Bamberger,  Ber.  1892,  26,  134,  891 ;  Zincke 
and  Scharfenberg,  ibid.  409). 

Identification. — It  crystallises  in  red  needles, 
m.p.  280^ ;  dissolves  in  caustic  alkali  solutions 
with  a  blue  colour  which  disappears  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  o-carboxyphenylgtyoxylic  acid  being 
formed ;  yields  1:2:3:  ^-tetmhydroxynaphthal' 
ene  on  careful,  but  1:2:  Z-trihifdroxi/naphthtU' 
ene  on  vigorous  reduction  with  zinc  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  and  is  a  dye  for  mordanted 
wool.  Its  diaceiate  forms  colourless  needles, 
m.p.  106°  (Zincke  and  Ossenbeck,  I.e.). 

(viL)  6:6-  DUiydroxy  -  [a  -  Imiphthaquinone 
(Naphthazarin;  Alizarin  black,)  was  first  ob- 
tained by  heating  1  :  6-dinitronaphthalene  with 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  at  200°  (Roussin,  Compt. 
rend.  1861,  62,  1033,  1177;  cf.  Liebermann, 
Annalen,  1872,  162,  330).  As  it  can  be  formed 
by  boiling  1:4:6: 6-tetra-aminonaphthalene 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  its  constitution 
is  known  with  certainty  (Will,  Ber.  1896,  28, 
2234;  Friedlander  and  Silberstem,  Monatsh. 
1902,  23,  618). 

Preparation. — It  is  produced  on  the  large 
scale  by  stirring  1 :  6-dinitronaphthalene  (2  pts.) 
into  monohydrate  (40  pts.),  adding  a  solution 
of  sulphur  (1  pt.)  in  40  p.c.  anhydro-acid  (10  pts.) 
below  40°,  and,  when  a  test  gives  a  blue  solution, 
pouring  the  *  naphthazarin  melt '  into  water, « 
removing  sulphur  by  filtration,  and  boiling  the 
filtrate  until  the  colour  has  changed  to  red 
(Bayer,  D.  B.P.  71386).  Substances  which 
yield  sulphur,  such  as  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur 
chloride,  &c.,  can  replace  it  as  reducing  agents 
(Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  77330;  Eng  P.  17673  of 
1892).  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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1 :  8-Dinitroiiapliihalene  (1  pt.)  also  famishes 
naphtluizarin  when  dissolyed  in  sulphuric  acid 
(20  pts  )  and  reduced  at  120**-130*  either  with 
aniline,  phenylhydrazine,  tin  or  iron  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  76022;  Eng.  P.  3828  of  1894)  or 
electrolytically  (Badische,  D.  B..P.  79406) 
provided  the  melt  ^  is  boiled  with  water ;  hence 
it  is  possible  in  the  manufacturing  process  to 
substitute  the  dinitration  product  from  naphthal-  . 
ene  for  the  pure  1 :  S-dinitro-deriYatiYe.* 

Properties. — ^It  sublimes  in  brown  needles  | 
showing  a  green  lustre,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  ^ 
in '  water,  out  dissolYes  in  alkalis  forming  a  ■ 
cornflower-blue,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  a  magenta 
solution.  It  is  an  important  dyestuff,  giving 
very  fast  violet-black  lakes  with  chromium 
salts.  When  warmed  at  fi0**-70**  with  sodium 
bisulphite  solution,  it  is  converted  into  a  soluble 
compound  used  in  dyeing  under  the  name  of 
alizarin  black  S  and  naphthazarin  S  (Badische, 
D.  B.-P.  41618 ;  Eng.  P.  7833'  of  1887),  but 
with  concentrated  sodium  bisulphite  solution  at 
100%  followed  by  oxidation  of  the  resulting 
leuco-  compound,  it  yields  naphihazarinaulphonic 
acid  (Hochst,  D.  B.-P.  116866).  The  diaceUUe, 
needles,  m.p.  189''  (Zincke  and  Schmidt,  Annalen, 
1896,  286,  36),  and  the  ietra-acetaU  of  1 : 2 : 6 : 8- 
tetrahydroxynaphthalene  (Liebermann,  Ber. 
1896,  28,  1467)  have  been  prepared  from  it. 

By  condensation  of  naphthazarin  with  salts 
of  aromatic  amines  or  with  their  sulphonic 
acids  at  26°-40°  in  presence  of  boric  acid,  black 
dyes  are  formed  (Badische,  D.  R.-P.  101526, 
101162;  Eng.  P.  21297  of  1897;  D.  R.-P. 
167684 ;  Eng.  P.  2468  of  1904). 

Naphihazarin  MeU, 
Naphthazarin  melt  contains  a  'naphthaz- 
arin intermediate  product,'  the  blue  solution 
of  which  in  water,  when  boUed,  gives  naphthaz- 
arin. This  'intermediate  product,*  although 
its  constitution  has  not  been  established  by 
direct  experiment,  is  probably  an  impure  form 
of  6-amino-Q -hydroxy -[a-]naphihaquinoneimide  • 
Consideration  of  the  results  recorded  in  the 
numerous  patents  of  the  Badische  Anilin-  u. 
Soda-Fabrik  and  other  firms  during  the  period 
1896-1900  and  of  those  arising  from  the  investi- 
gations of  Graebe  and  of  Friedlander  on  the 
nitronitrosonaphthols  {q,v.)  separated  from  the 
naphthazarin  melt  has  revealed  a  close  resem- 
blance between  the  naphthazarin  reaction  and 
that  which  takes  place  when  1 :  6-dinitroanthra- 
quinone,  anhydro-  acid  and  sulphur  are  heated 
at  60°.  The  latter  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
soluble,  bluish-violet  'intermediate  product,' 
identified  as  l-nitro-6-nitroso-8-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  104282 ;  c/.  105667). 
ay  analogy,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  naph- 

^  The  naphthazarin  melt  from  1 : 8-dlnltronaph- 
thalene  contains  an  intermediate  product  different 
from,  but  probably  Isomeric  with,  that  furnished  by 
1 : 6-dinltronaphthalene. 

*  When  heated  In  sulphuric  acid  solution  at  180* 
with     hydrogen     sulphide.     1 : 6-dlnltronaphthalene 

g^adtoche,  D.  R.-P.  184705 ;  Bng.  P.  60&8  of  1900 ; 
Ochst.  D.  R.-P.  138105),  and  1 : 8-dinltronaphthaIene 
(Badische,  D.  R.-P.  114264  ;  Eng.  P.  890  of  1900)  give 
products  which,  unlike  naphthazarin,  develop  blue  and 
violet  shades  on  wool  without  a  mordant. 

"  Accordlns  to  Agular  and  Bayer,  the  melt  con- 
tains In  addition  a  tfihydroxy-[u-]naphthaquinone, 
obtainable  also  by  heating  naphthaxarin  with  sulphuric 
acid(Ber.  1871,  4,  489). 


thazarin  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the 
formulae : — 
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The  l-nitro-6-nitroso-8-hydroxynaphthalene  or 
8-nitro-4-nitroso-a-naphtnol  (I)  is  formed  from 
1 : 6-dinitronaphthalene  at  relatiyely  low  tem- 
peratures, but  the  *  intermediate  product '  (II) 
at  higher  temperatures,  passing  when  boiled 
withdilute  acids  into  naphthazarin  (III.)  with 
elimination  of  the  NH,  radicle  as  ammonia. 

*  Naphthazarin  IntermediaU  Product,*  and  the 
derived  colouring  matters. 

The  Intffm^dlate  produet  can  be  isolated  by 
precipitating  naphthazarin  melt  with  zinc 
chloride  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  111683;  Eng.  P. 
16296  of  1899);  or  by  oxidising  the  leuco- 
compound  {v.  infra),  dissolved  in  caustic  soda, 
with  a  rapid  current  of  air  (Badische,  D-  R.-P. 
108661),  or  a  solution  of  the  melt  with  hypo- 
chlorite or  dichromate  {ibid.,  D.  R.-P.  101372  ; 
Eng.  P.  16909  of  1898),  and  boiling  the  sodium 
salt  thus  obtained  (which  separates  as  blue 
needles)  with  acetic  acid  {ibid.,  D.  R.-P.  108662). 

From  naphthazarin  melt,  black,  bluiah-Rrey, 
green,  or  blue  mordant  dyes  are  obtained  by 
oxidation  with  dichromate  (Badische,  D.  R.-P. 
101372;  Eng.  P.  l.c.);  by  condensation  either 
with  phenols  {ibid.,  D.  R.-P.  103160 ;  Eng.  P. 
10697  of  1898),  or  with  aromatic  amines  {ibid,, 
D.  R.-P.  118078;  Eng.  P.  20997  of  1899; 
Hochst,  D.  R..P.  126674;  Eng.  P.  20486  of 
1899) ;  or  by  sulphonation  with  20  p.c.  anhydro* 
acid  (Hochst,  D.  R.-P.  117369)  respectively. 

Reduction  with  stannous  chloride  converts 
naphthazarin  melt  into  the  ieueo-compound^ 
crystallising  in  colourless  needles  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  101371,  Eng.  P.  16708  of  1898),  which, 
sulphonated  with  23  p.c.  anhydro-aoid,  gives  a 
blue  dye  {ibid.,  D.  R.-P.  106029 ;  Eng.  P.  24762 
of  1898)  convertible  into  black,  green,  or  blue 
mordant  dyes  by  boiling  respectively  with 
hydrochloric  acid  {ibid,  D.  R.-P.  106033; 
Eng.  P.  I.C.),  or  with  aniline  and  aniline  hydro- 
chloride {ibid.,  D.  R.-P.  108414 ;  Eng.  P.  l.c.}, 
or  with  aniline  hydrochloride  and  water  {ibid,, 
D.  R.-P.  108416). 

( viii. )  6 : 7  •  Dihydroxy  -  [a  -  ]napht]iaqiilnone, 
obtained  from  6-amino-2  :  3  :  8-trihydroxy- 
naphthalene  by  oxidation  with  ferric  chloride, 
forms  reddish-brown  needles  and  has  only 
feeble  dyeing  properties.  Its  diacetate  forms 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  66''-67''  (Friedlander  and 
Silberstem,  Monatsh.  1902,  23,  632). 

(ix.)  6:6:  8-Trihydroxy-[a-]iiaphtluu|iilnoiie 
{naphthapurpurin),  one  of  the  products  ('A')  of 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  presence  of  boric 
acid  on  1 :  6-dinitronaphthalene  at  220^  (Bajer, 
D.  R.-P.  82674),  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state 
either  by  boiUxig  naphthazarin  with  an  equal 
weight  of  caustic  soda  in  1  p.c.  solution  until 
the  colour  has  changed  to  magenta  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  167641 ;  Eng.  P.  9647  of  1906),  or  with 
manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(Jaubert,  Compt.  rend.  1899, 129, 684).  It  forms 
reddish-brown  needles,  is  easily  soluble  in  the 
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ordinaiy  eolyents,  dyes  wool  orange-red  chrom- 
ing to  black  (BacUsche,  l,e.),  and  condenses  with 
aromatio  amines  forming  dyes,  which  when 
sulphonated  give  blue,  green,  or  black  shades 
on  chromed  wool  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  127766). 

NAFHTHAQtriNONBSULFHONIO  AoiDS. 

Ij9-]Naphtluu|iiinone-4-siilphoiile  add,  pre- 
pared by  oxidising  2-amino-l-naphthol-4-sul- 
phonic  acid  (Witt  and  Kaufmann,  Ber.  1891,  24, 
3163),  or  l-amino-2-naphthol-4-salphonic  acid 
(Boniger,  Ber.  1894,  27,  24)  with  nitric  acid; 
or  1 :  2-dihydroxynaphtha1ene-4-siilphonio  acid 
with  nitrous  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  83046 ;  Eng. 
P.  826  of  1893),  forms  easily  soluble  salts. 

Reaciiona. — It  is  converted  by  nitrosulphuric 
acid  into  ^-nUrO'2-hydroxy'\a-');napWMqu%none, 
or  by  sulphuric  acid  at  25*^  into  2-Ay(/rcKry-[a-] 
naplUhaquinone  ;  is  reduced  to  1 :  i^ihydroxy- 
naphihaUne'4'SulpJumie  acid  by  sulphurous 
acid ;  and  gives  ihiazines  by  condensation  with 
aromatio  nitroso-  compounds  (Bayer,  2.c.),  also 
oxazines  with  aminonaphtholsulphonic  acids 
(Dahl,  D.  R..P.  82740 ;  Eng.  P.  6153  of  1896). 

By  oxidising  the  corresponding  aminonaph- 
tholsulphonic acids,  the  [j8-]n  a  p  h  t  h  a  q  u  i  n  o  n  e- 
6-,  7-,  and  8-mono-,  and  4  :  6-,  4  :  7-,  4  :  8-,  and 
6  :  8-di-sulphonic  acids -have  been  obtained, 
which  furnish  ihiazines  by  condensation  with  aro- 
matic nitroso-  compounds  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  84233 ; 
Eng.  P.  4757  of  1893;  cf.  Boniger,  /.c.  3062). 

NAFHTHAQUnrONEOXIMXS. 

9  (i.)  2-NItro80-a-iuiphthol  ([y?.] 

A  A  xr.nTT    naphUi€minone-2-ox%me)    can   be 


obtained  from  [)3-]naphthaauin 
one  by  boiling  it  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  hydroxy  lamine  hydrochloride 
(Goldschmidt,  Ber.  1884,  17,  216);"  or  from  )8- 
nitronaphthalene  by  warming  it  with  methyl 
alcoholic  potash  (Meisenheimer  and  Witte,  Ber. 
1903,  36,  4167);  or  from  l-hydroxy-/S-naph- 
thoic  acid  by  means  of  nitrous  acid  (Reverdin 
and  de  la  Harpe,  Ber.  1893,  26,  1280);  or, 
mixed  with  the  4-oxime  (9. v.),  from  a-naphthol 
by  interaction  with  niirous  acid  (Fuchs,  Ber* 
1875,  8,  626;  Worms,  Ber.  1882,  16,  1816; 
Ilinski,  Ber.  1884,  17,  2589;  Henriques  and 
Ilinski,  Ber.  1886,  18,  706).  It  oiystallises  in 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  162°  (Goldschmidt,  /.c), 
soluble  in  the  ordinary  organic  solvents  or  in 
hot  water;  forms  coloured  salts  and  ethers, 
the  poUusium  and  ammonium  salts  being  green, 
and  the  methyl  (m.p.  95**)  and  ethyl  (m.p.  101**) 
ethers  greenish -yellow  (Fuchs,  I.e.). 

i2^a^tofw.— Concentrated  nitric  acid  in  acetic 
acid  solution  converts  it  into  2 :  A-dinitro-a- 
napJUhol;  potassium  ferrioyanide  in  alkaline 
solution  oxidises  it  rapidly  to  2'niiro-a-naphihol. 
With  sodium  bisulphite  solution  it  yields  2- 
amino- 1  -naphihol-^-mlphonic  acid.  Like  nitroso 
)3-naphthol  it  gives  [B-]naphthaquinonedioxime 
with  hydroxylamine  (Goldschmidt  and  Schmid, 
Ber.  1884, 17,  2066),  forms  metallic  salts  (Ilinski, 
ibid.  2592),  and  is  a  mordant  dye  {cf.  Aktienges., 
D.  R..P.  66786). 

2-Nitroso-l :  8-dihydroxynaphthalene 
(Erdmann,  Annalen,  1888,  247,  358)  gives  black 
lakes  (Bayer,  D.  R..P.  51478 ;  Eng.  P.  14230 
of  1889). 

2-Nitroso-a-naphthol-4-salphonic  acid 


gives  a  naphthol  ffreen  with  ferric  chloride  (Gans 
ft  Co.,  D.  R..P.  28065 ;  Eng.  P.  2269  of  1884  ; 
Hoffmann,  Ber.  1885,  18,  46). 

(iL)  4-Nitroso-a-liaphthol  {[a-^naphthaqvin- 
Oft«-4-oxtfii€)  is  ^formed  when  [a-]naphthaquin- 
one  in  alcoholic  solution  is  boileid  with  hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride  (Goldschmidt  and  Schmid, 
Ber.  1884,  17,  2064),  or,  mixed  with  the  2-oxiroe 
{q.v.)  by  the  interaction  of  a-naphthol  witii 
nitrous  acid.  The  best  yield,  viz,  40  grms.  of  the 
colourless  4-oxime  and  50  acma.  of  the  yellow 
2-oxime  from  100  grms.  of  a-naphthol,  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  solution  of  a-naphthol  (1  pt.} 
and  zinc  chloride  (1  pt.)  in  alcohol  (6  pts.)  with 
aqueous  sodium  nitrite  (0*6  pt.)  during  2-^ 
hours,  the  product  which  separates  consisting 
of  the  4-oxime  mixed  with  the  zinc  salt  of  the 
2-oxime  (Henriques  and  Ilinski,  Ber.  1886,  18, 
706 ;  cf.  Ilinski,  Ber.  1884,  17,  2590).  It  cryst- 
allises in  needles,  m.p.  190**  (Friedlander  and 
Reinhardt,  Ber.  1894,  27,  240),  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  gives  a  methyl  ether,  m.p. 
98**-100**  (Ilinski,  /.c),  and  is  destitute  of  tinc- 
torial power  (Kostanecki,  Ber.  1887,  20,  3147). 

Beactians. — Concentrated  nitric  acid  in  acetic 
acid  solution  converts  it  into  2:4-diniiro-a-naph' 
thol'i  potassium  f erricyanide  in  alkaline  solution 
oxidises  it  very  slowly  to  4-nUro-a-naphth6l. 
Reduction  with  stannous  chloride  furnishes 
l-aminoA-naphthol.  Like  the  2-oxime  and 
n3-]naphthaquinone-l-oxime,  it  gives  2-anilinO' 
la']naphihaquinoneanil,  m.p.  187°,  when  boiled 
with  aniline  and  acetic  acid  (Bromme,  Ber.  1888, 
21,  393). 

4-Nitroso-a-naphthol-2-sulphonio  acid 
is  readily  converted  into  2  :  ^-dinttro-a-naphthol 
by  dilute  nitric  acid  (Conrad  and  Fischer, 
Annalen,  1893,273,  110). 

4-Nitro80-a-naphthol-2 : 5-disulphonic 
acid  is  formed  when  a-nitronaphthalene-3 :  8- 
disulphonic  acid  is  warmed  with  concentrated 
caustic  soda  solution.  Its  potassium  salt, 
K2A-I- 1  }H,0,  forms  yellow,  and  basic  potassium 
salt  green,  needles;  the  amtno-acid,  obtained 
from  it  by  reduction,  furnishes  l-amtYio-4- 
naphthol  on  desulphonation  with  sodium  amal- 
gam (Friedlander,  Ber.  1895,  28,  1535). 

6  -  Nitro  -  4  -  nitroso  -  a  -  naphthol  (5-m/ro-[a-] 
ruipJUhaquinoneoorime)  is  produced  when  1  : 8- 
dinltronaphthalene  is  heated  with  12-23  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  40°-50**  (Badische,  D.  R..P. 
90414 ;  Eng.  P.  14956  of  1896 :  Graebe,  Ber. 
1899,  32,  2877  ;  Friedlander,  ibid.  3628  ;  Fried- 
lander  and  Scherzer,  cf.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1900, 
19,  339).  It  cr3rstallises  in  yellow  needles,  and 
is  soluble  in  alkalis  giving  yellow  solutions  which 
become  red  when  heated  with  zinc  dust 
(Badische,  I.e.). 

Reactions. — By  potassium  ferricyanide  it  is 
oxidised  to  4  :  b-dinitro-a-naphthol ;  by  dilute 
nitric  acid  to  2  :  4 :  64riniiro-a-naphthoi  And  by 
permanganate  to  Z-nitropJUhalic  acid.  When 
reduced  with  ammonium  sulphide  or  stannous 
chloride,  it  gives  4 :  ^-diamino-a-naphthol,  but 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  6-amtno-l :  4- 
dihydroxynaphthalene. 

The  2:7-disulphonio  acid,  formed  by  the 
action  of  very  dilute  caustic  soda  solution  ^  on 

^  If  concentrated  caustic  soda  solution  Is  used, 
the  product  Is  a  1 : 8-dlnitTOBOdihydroxynaphthaIene- 
8 : 6-dlsulphooic  acid,  the  sodium  salt  Ka,A-l-8H.O 
of  which  crystaUlfles  \n  needles  (KaUe,4ciX^  W  V  iC 
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1 :  8-di0itroiiaphtlialeiie-3 :  6-disiilplioiiic  add  at . 
the  ordiiutrjr  temperatme,  gives  a  yellow 
potoBsium  salt  K^+^H^O  and  a  green  basic 
jtciaB$ium  salt.  With  dilute  nitiic  acid  it 
fornishes  a  crystalline  yellow^  ni^ro-  dye  with 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  SO,H  gronps  (Kalle» 
D.  R.-P.  113063). 

7-ntro-4-iittrofO-a-iimplitliol  (7-naro-{a-] 
naphthaquiruyiit-^'ixtime),  obtained  when  1 :  6- 
dlnitronaphthalene  is  heated  with  15-17  p.c. 
anhydro-acid  at  40*'-50'',  crystallises  in  yellow 
needles,  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  on  oxidation 
gives  ^'nUrophihalic  acid  (Graebe,  Annalen, 
1904,  336,  144)7 

8-Nltro-4'iiltroso-a-BJiphtbol  (8-it»(ro.[a-] 
iMphlhaquinonc-A-aximt),  obtained  by  heating 
1 : 6-dinitronaphthalene  with  12-23  p.c.  anhy- 
dro-add  at  40^-60''  (Badische,  D.  R-P.  91391 ; 
Eng.  P.  14965  of  1896 ;  v.  5-nitro-  compound 
for  other  references)  forms  yellow  crystals; 
these  dissolye  in  alkalis  giving  yellow  solutions, 
which  become  green  when  boiled  with  sdnc 
dust  (Badische,  £c.). 

Reactions, — ^By  potassium  ferriovanide  it  is 
converted  into  ii^-dinitro-a-fiaphikol,  but  bv 
dilute  nitric  acid  into  2:4:  S-irinUro-a-naphihol, 
When  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochlorio  add, 
it  fumishes  1 :  S-diaminO'^'naplUhol, 

(iii.)  1  -  Nitroso  -  p  -  naphtbol  {[P-^naphiha- 
quinone-l'Oxiine)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrons  add  on  )3-naphthol  (Fuchs,  Ber.  1875,  8, 
1026;  Ilinski,  Ber.  1884,  17,  2684;  Groves, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1884,  46,  296;  cjT.  Kohler, 
D.  R..P.  26469). 

Preparaiian. — Sodium  nitrite  (2  pts.)  in 
solution  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  )3-naphthol 
(4  pts.)  and  zinc  chloride  (3  pts.)  in  alcohol 
(24  pts.),  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  short  time 
and  the  sparingly  soluble  reddish-brown  zinc 
salt  which  separates  free'd  from  zinc  by  digestion 
with  caustic  soda  solution  in  the  cold,  the  oxime 
being  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  acidifi- 
cation (Henriques  and  Ilinski,  Ber.  1885,  18 
706 ;  Paul,  Z.  angew.  Chem.  1897,  10,  47).  Or, 
as  a  greemsh-yellow  predpitate,  it  is  produced 
when  10  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (700  c.c.)  is  added 
gradually  to  a  solution  of  )9-naphthol  (60  f;rms.), 
caustic  soda  (14  grms.),  and  sodium  nitnte  (26 
grms.)  in  water  (1600  c.c.)  containing  one-third 
its  weight  of  ice  (Lagodzinski  and  Hardine,  Ber. 
1894,  27,  3076). 

Identification. — ^It  crystalliseB  from  alcohol 
in  anhydrous  orange-brown  thin  plates  or  short 
thick  prisms,  m.p.  109-6**,  dissolves  only  very 
sparingly  in  hot  water,  and  when  pure  is  readily 
volatile  with  steam  (Ilinski,  l.c).  The  cuprtc 
salt  CJuA,  (Knorro,  Ber.  1887,  20,  283),  and 
ferric  salt  FeA,,  are  insoluble  in  water  or  in 
60  p.c.  acetic  acid,  and  the  cobaUic  salt  CoA„  is 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  60  p.c. 
acetic  add  (Ilmski  and  Knorre,  Ber.  1885,  18, 
699  ;  2728).  Since  Hg,  Pb,  Cd,  Al,  Cr,  Ni,  Zn, 
Mn,  Mg,  Gl,  &o.,  are  not  precipitated  by  it  in 
acetic  add  solution,  nitroso-)3-naphthol  can  be 
employed  for  the  quantitative  separation  of 
Cu,  or  Fe,  or  Co,  from  any  of  the  metals  named 
(cf.  Knorre,  Z.  angew.  Chem.  1893,  6,  264; 
Ataok,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1916.  34,  641).  The 
barium,  potasinum  KA,  and  sodium  salts  are 
green  (Uinski,  Ber.  1884,  17,  2886). 

JReoetiofM. — By  dilute  nitric  add  or  potas- 
sium ferrioyanide  it  is  converted  into  l-ntiro-p- 


naphthol.  When  reduced  with  stannous  chlor- 
ide, l-amtno-P-naphihol  is  obtained.  Bis- 
solved  in  cold  caustic  soda  solution,  it  yidds 
[fi-JnaphAaquinonedioxime,  m.p.  180*'-181% 
with  hydroxylamine,  but  if  the  alkali  solution 
be  warm  the  anhydride,  m.p.  78**,  is  the  product 
(Kehrmann  and  Mesdnger,  Ber.  1890,  23,  2816). 
By  concentrated  sodium  bisulphitesolution  bdow 
60°,  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  bisulphite 
compound,  which,  unlike  nitroeo-^-naphthol, 
couples  with  diazotised  bases  forming  azo-  dyes 
(Dahl,  D.  R.-P.  79683 ;  95758 ;  cf.  Ashworth 
and  Biirger,  Eng.  P.  11566  of  1893).  When 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add  this  compound 
furnishes  \'aminO'2-nafhihol-\-sulphonic  acid 
(Boniger,  Ber.  1894,  27,  23). 

Under  the  name  *Gkunbin  R,'  it  has  been 
introduced  as  a  mordant  dye  for  cotton  (Ak- 
ticnges.,  D.  R.-P.  66786). 

l-Nitroso-)3-naphthol-6-sulphonicacid, 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  add  on  /3-naph- 
thol-6-sulphonic  add  (Meldola,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1881,  39,  40),  gives  ubarium  salt  BaA,  H-H^O, 
in  orange  needles;  a  green  basic  barium  salt 
BaA+  H,0  ;  a  basic  sodium  salt  Na,A-t-  2H2O, 
in  green  needles  Hoffmann,  Ber.  1891,  24, 
3471),  and  coloured  metallic  salts  with  Co, 
Ni,  and  Fe,  from  which  the  metal  is  not  predpi- 
tated  by  alkalis  or  alkali  carbonates.  With 
ferric  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate  it  forms 
the  iron  sodium  salt  Fe(NaA),  (Gans,  D.  B.-P. 
28066 ;  Eng.  P.  2269  of  1884 ;  Hoffmann,  Ber. 
1886,  18,  46;  Lc),  which,  under  the  name 
naphthol  green,  has  been  introduced  as  a  green 
dye  for  wool  (Gans,  D.  R..P.  28901 ;  cf.  Illiich, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1890,  9,  1126). 

The  3: 6-disulphonic  acid,  obtained 
similarly  from  ^-napnthol-3 :  6-di8ulphonic  acid, 
gives  a  sodium  salt  in  golden  yellow  fan-like 
crystals,  2*6  grms.  of  which  dissolve  in  100  grms. 
water  at  18  .  This  salt  is  used  as  a  sensitive 
test  for  cobalt,  as  by  its  aid  0*5  p.c.  of  cobalt 
can  be  detected  in  nickel  (Van  Klooster,  J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1921,  43,  746). 

l-Nitroso-2 : 6-dihydroxynaphthalene 
(Bayer,  D.  R..P.  66126 ;  69268;  Eng.  P.  14230 
of  1889) ;  l-nitro80-2  :  7-dihydroxynaph- 
thalene  or  dioxin  (Leonhardt,  D.  R.-P.  56204  ; 
Eng.  P.  17223  of  1889);  and  nitroso-2:8- 
dihydroxynaphthalene  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P. 
63916 ;  Eng.  P.  14230 of  1889) aremordant d^es, 
the  two  former  giving  green  shades  with  iron 
salts. 

X.    Carboxy-  Derivatives. 

The  naphthoic  acids  are  technically  un- 
important, as  are  their  derivatives  with  the 
exception  of  the  hydroxynaphthoio  acids. 

•  Nafhthoio  Aoids. 
CO,H        a-Naphthole  add  can  be  prepared 
A  A         ^y     heating    o-naphthonitrile    with 
I    I    I  hydrochlorio  acid  at  200**  (Boessneck, 

VV  S«r.  1883,  16,  639),  or  with  15  p.o. 

alcoholic  soda  at  160°  (Bamberger  and  Philip, 
Ber.  1887,  20,  242),  but  most  easily  by  boiling 
it  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  acetic  adds 
(Rabe,  Ber.  1898,  31,  1898).  It  is  also  formed 
when  a-bromonaphthalene  is  heated  with  aque- 
ous potassium  cyanide  and  a  small  quantity  of 
*  Digitized  by  VJWOVlC 
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ouprouB  cvanide  at  200**  under  pressure  (Rosen- 
mund  and  Struck,  Ber.  ]919»  52, 1756).  It  crys- 
tallises in  needles,  m.p.  160*",  b.p.  300%  dissolves 
only  sparingly  in  hot  water,  and  on  nitration 
yields  both  the  6-nt/fo-  and  the  S-nitro-a-naph- 
thotc  acids  (Ekstrand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1888,  [ii.]  38, 
156).  The  barium  salt  BaiAs+^HiO,  and  the 
calcium  salt  CaA|+2H20,  crystallise  in  needles ; 
the  nitriU  in  needles,  m.p.  34°,  b.p.  299"^. 

)9-Naphtlioie  add  is  obtained  when  )3- 
naphthonitrile  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash 
(Vieth,  Annalen,  1876,  180,  306),  or  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids  (Baeyer  and 
Besemfelder,  Annalen,  1891,  266,  187).  It 
crystallises  in  silky  needles,  m.p.  184°,  dissolves 
only  sparingly  in  hot  water,  and  yields  tri- 
meUiiic  acid  on  oxidation  with  alkaline  perman- 
ganate (Ekstrand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1891,  [ii.]  43, 
427).  The  barium  salt  BaA,+4H,0,  and 
calcium  salt  CaA,+3H|0,  crystallise  in  very 
sparingly  soluble  needles ;  the  nitrUt  forms 
scales,  m.p.  66-5%  b.p.  306'6°. 

Hydboztnafhthoio  Aoms. 
Introductory, — ^Two   general   methods   have 
been  used  for  the  production  of  hydrozynaph- 
thoic  acids — 

(1)  Fusion  of  sulphonated  naphthoic  acids 
with  caustic  cdkali ; 

(2)  Interaction  of  the  sodium  salts  of  naph- 
thols  or  dihydrozynaphthalenes  with  carbon 
dioxide  under  pressure  at  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture. 

The  acids  formed  from  the  naphthoU 

OH  CO.H 

\Aco.H  AAoH        AAoH 

W     "^  VVCO.H 
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The  a-acid  (II)  from  )9-naphthol  is  obtained  at 
120°-140°,  and  the  iS-acid  (III)  at  200°-260°.  a 
transformation  which  affords  one  of  the  rare 
examples  in  the  naphthalene  series  of  the  entry 
of  a  radicle  into  the  3-  position  to  produce  a 
2  :  3-  di-substitution  derivative. 

The  order  of  stability  of  the  three  monohy- 
droxy-acids  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
facts : 

(i.)  Acid  II,  when  heated  alone  or  with  water, 
loses  carbon  dioxide  more  readily  than  acid  I ; 
both  acids  by  coupling  furnish  azo<  dyes  which 
do  not  contain  the  carboxyl  group  ;  and  acid  I 
with  nitrous  acid  gives  2-nitroso-a-naphthol  by 
elimination  of  the  carboxyl  group. 

(ii.)  Acid  III,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
suffer  these  decompositions  and  loses  carbon 
dioxide  only  when  boiled  with  solutions  of 
sodium  bisulphite,  ammonium  bisulphite,  or 
phenylhvdrazine  and  bisulphite,  furnishing 
/9-naphthol,  )9-naphthylamine,  and  naphtha- 
mrbazole  respectively  (Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
.  906,  [ii.]  71, 445 ;  Bucherer  and  Seyde,  D.  R.-P. 
408960  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  1908,  [ii.]  76,  403). 

2-Hydroxy-3-naphthoic  acid  and  its  de- 
ri>'atiYe8  are  used  as  developers  in  the  produo- 
tioi  of  azo-  dyes.  They  are  remarkable  as  fur- 
nisiunff  two  series  of  compounds,  one  yellow  and 
the  other  colourless.  Thus  the  est-ers,  amides, 
noRial  salts,  &c.  of  this  acid,  of  di-  and  tri- 
hydioxy-  acids  containing  one  of  the  hydroxyl 
Vol*  IV.— r. 


groups  relatively  in  the  2-  position,  and  of 
2-amino-3-naphtnoio  acid  are  yellow,  whereas 
the  2-aoetyl  derivatives  and  basic  salts  are 
colourless.  This  difference  in  properties  ia 
referred  by  Mohlau  to  keto-enoUc  isomerism,  the 
following  formulas  being  assigned  to  the  yellow 
forms: 


?. 


/\/ 
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■       C:NH 
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(Ber.  1896,  28,  3100). 

(i.)  2-Hy(lroxy-l-iiapht]iole  add  is  obtained 
by  acting  on  dry  sodium  )3-naphtholate  with 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  carbyn  dioxide  under 
pressure  in  the  cold,  and  subsequently  heating 
the  sodium  ^-nanhthyl  carbonate  thus  produced 
at  120*'-140*  (Schmitt,  D.  R..P.  31240  ;  Schmitt 
and  Burkard,  Ber.  1887,  20,  2701;  Heyden, 
D.  R..P.  38062).  The  acid  crvstallises  in 
needles,  m.p.  166°>167^,  but  when  slowly  heated 
begins  to  decompose  at  124^-128*^,  and  is  con- 
verted quantitatively  into  )E[-naphthol  and 
carbon  dioxide  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water 
(Schmitt  and  Burkard,  2.c. ).  With  ferric  chloride 
a  deep  violet-black  colouration  is  formed.  It 
couples  with  diazotised  bases,  but  the  products . 
are  nzo-  derivatives  of  )3-naphthol  (Nietzki  and 
Guitermann,  Ber.  1887,  20,  1276). 

The  6-sulphonic  acid  is  formed  from 
2-hydroxy-l -naphthoic  acid  by  sulphonation 
with  20  p.c.  anhydro-  acid  at  40^  (Seidler, 
D.  R..P.  53343),  and  its  chloride  by  interaction 
with  chlorosulphonic  acid  in  the  cold  (Bayer, 
D.  R.-P.  278091).  It  loses  carbon  dioxide 
forming  p-napJUhciS'Sulphonic  acid,  either  when 
warmed  in  aqueous  solution  at  60°,  or  when 
coupled  with  diazotised  bases  (Seidler,  /.c). 

(ii.)  8-Hydroxy-l-naphthoie  add,  formed, 
together  with  the  anhydride  or  lactone  (m.p. 
108*^),  by  boiling  diazotised  a-naphthylamine-8- 
carboxylic  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cryst- 
allises  in  needles,  m.p.   169°  (Ekstrand,   Ber. 

1886,  19,  1138) ;  it  does  not  readily  regenerate 
the  lactone. 

(iii.)  l-Hydroxy-2-naphthole  add  is  obtained 
by  acting  on  dry  sodium  a-naphtholate  with 
carbon  cQoxide  under  pressure  at  120°- 146° 
(Heyden,  D.  R.-P.  38052),  or  with  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  in  the  cold  and  sub- 
sequently heating  the  sodium  a-naphthyl  car- 
bonate thus  produced  at  120°-140^  (Schmitt, 
D.  K..P.  31240;    Schmitt  and  Burkard,  Ber. 

1887,  20,  2699).  The  acid  crystallises  in  needles, 
m.p.  187°,  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  (0-068  grm.  in  100  c.c.  at  17°),  and  gives 
with  ferric  chloride  an  intense  blue  colouration. 
The  sodium  salt  NaA+H^O,  scales,  and  the 
ammonium  salt  NH4A,  needles,  are  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water  (Schmitt  and  Burkard,  /.c). 

Jteaciions, — Nitrous  acid  reacts  with  it, 
forming  2-nitro»o-a-naphUiol  with  the  elimination 
of  carbon  dioxide ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
2  :  ^-dinitro-a-naphihol  (Nietzki  and  Guitermann, 
Ber.  1887,  20,  1276).  Chlorinated  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  it  yields  ^•chloro-l'hydroxy'2'naphthoic 
acid,  from  which  carbon  dioxide  is  readily 
eliminated    and    4kMQro-ii-fffi, 
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(KaUe,  D.  P.  Amn.  K.  45914).    With  diazotiaed 
nitranilinea  it  couples  forming  para-ozo-  dyes 

gHetzki  and  Guitermann,  Lc. ;  ef.  Nietzki, 
.  R..P.  44170;  46203;  Eng.  P.  17683  of 
1887). 

The  4-Bulphonio  aoid  is  obtained  from 
1 -hydroxy •2-naphthoic  acid  by  warming  it  with 
moniohydrate  at  60^-70^  until  sulphonation  is 
complete  (Dahl,  D.  R.-P.  61716 ;  cf.  Komg,  Ber. 
1889,  22,  787)  and  its  chloride,  m.p.  200^  by 
interaction  with  chlorosulphonic*  acid  in  the 
cold  (Bayer,  D.  R..P.  264786 ;  Eng.  P.  18430 
of  1913).  The  acid  H,A-f  6H,0,  crystallising 
in  small  needles,  shows  bine  fluorescence  in 
alkaline  solution* 

ReactioTu, — ^Nitric  acid  converts  it  succes- 
siyely  into  4k-nitro-l-htfdroxy-2-naphthoic  acid 
and  2 1  ^-dinitro-a-napJUhol  (Konig,  Ber.  1890, 
23,  806).  With  diazotised  bases  it  interacts, 
but  owinff  to  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
axo'  dyes  formed  are  derivatives  of  a-naphthol-4- 
sulphonic  acid  (Konig,  Z.c. ;  c/.  Dahl,  l,c,). 

The  4:  7-di8ulphonic  acid  is  the  main 
product  of  the  sulphonation  of  1 -hydroxy •)?• 
naphthoic  acid  witn  20  p.c  anhydro-acid  at 
100°  (Konig,  Ber.  1889,  22.  787;  Seidler, 
D.  R..P.  66328).  The  acid  U,A+4H|0,  needles, 
shows  bluish-green  fluorescence  in,  alkaline 
solution  (Konig,  Z.c. ). 

Reactions, — When  boiled  with  3  p.c.  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  yields  a-napfUholA :  T-^indphonie 
acid,  but  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  140°  it 
sives  1  •3tUphO'l'hydroxy-2-nap?Uhoic  acid  ^^ed- 
Fander  and  Taussig,  Ber.  1897, 30, 1460).  Fusion 
with  caustic  alkali  at  220°-240°  converts  it  into 
^•eulpho-l :  1  •dihydroxy-2-napJUhoic  acid,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  into  i  :  7-dihyuroxvnaph' 
thaleneA-nUphonic  acid.  With  diazotised  bases 
it  interacts  forming  azo-  dyes  of  a-naphthol-4 :  7- 
disulphonic  acid,  owing  to  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  (Konig,  Bor.  1890,  23,  810). 

(iv.)  2-Hydroxy-3-iuiphtholo  add  ha  obtained 
by  allowing  the  calculated  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  to  act  on  dry  sodium  )3-naphtlfolate  at 
200°-260°  under  pressure  (Heyden,  D.  R.-P. 
60341 ;  Eng.  P.  9612  of  1889 ;  Schmitt  and 
Burkard,  Ber.  1887,  20,  2702)  and  purified  by 
extracting  the  crude  product  with  6  p.c.  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  neutralising  the  nitrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  it  with  animiJ  char- 
coal, and  when  cold  adding  excess  of  acid  to  the 
filtrate  (Strohbach,  Ber.  1901,  34,  4142). 

Identification, — It  crystallises  in  yellow 
scales,  m.p.  216°,  dissolves  only  very  sparingly 
in  hot  water,  and  ia  characterued  by  its  great 
stability.  Its  normal  salts ;  ethyl  ester,  needles, 
m.p.  86°,  b.p.  290°-291°  (Rosenberg,  Ber.  1892, 
26.  3634)  and  hydrazide,  plates,  m.p.  203°-204° 
(Franzen  and  Eichler,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1908,  [ii.] 
78,  164)  are  yellow,  but  the  basic  sodium  salt ; 
the  O-acetyl  derivative,  needles,  m.p.  176°-177° 
(Gradenwitz.  Ber.  1894,  27,  2624),  the  amide, 
m.p.  186°  (Rosenberg,  Lc);  the  anUide,  scales, 
m.D.  243°-244°  (Sohopff,  Ber.  1892,  26,  2743) 
and  arylated  amides  eenerally  (Griesheim, 
D.  R.-P.  293897)  are  colourless,  although  the 
arylamidee  dissolve  in  alkalis  giving  yellow 
solutions. 

JReactions, — On   oxidation    with    potassium 

permanganate    in    alkaline    solution    it    gives 

^'Carboxyphenytglyoxylic    acid     (Schopff,     Ber. 

893,  26,  1123)  9Jidphthalic  acid  (Schmitt,  ibid. 


ni4).  With  nitrous  acid  it  yields  l-9iifroM>-2- 
h/droxy-Z-naphthoic  acid  (Kostanecki,  Ber.  1893, 
26,  2898).  By  ammonia  at  260°-280°  it  is  con- 
verted into  2'amino-3-naphthoic  acid  (Mohlau, 
Ber.  1896,  28,  3096).  Monohydrate  at  60°  gives 
a  mixture  of  the  6-  and  S-sulphonic  acids,  but 
chlorosulphonic  acid  in  the  cold  the  l-svlphonyl 
chloride,  m.p.  219°  (Bayer,  D.  R..P.  264786; 
Eng.  P.  18430  of  1913).  With  diazotised  bases 
it  couples  forming  azo-  dyes,  without  elimination 
of  the  carboxyl  sToup  (Kostanecki,  /.c. ;  c/. 
Aktienges.,  D.  R..P.  77286 ;  Eng.  P.  16789  of 
1892 ;  Sircar  and  Watson,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind, 
1913,  32,  642). 

Arylamidee  are  obtained  either  by  warmins 


D.  R.-P.  284997  ;  291712 ;  Griesheim,  D.  R.-P. 
264627;  291139;  293897;  296767;  Eng.  P. 
13237;  23732  of  1913;  6444  of  1916;  Hochst, 
D.  R.-P.  294799),  or  by  heating  an  0-acyl 
derivative  of  the  acid  at  200°-260^  to  constant 
weight  and  allowing  the  product  to  interact  with 
the  respective  arylamine  (cf,  Hochst,  D.  R.-P. 
289027;  294780;  296183).  The  aniUde  was 
first  used  as  a  source  of  azo-  dyes  by  being 
coupled  with  diazotised  primuline  (Badische, 
D.  R.-P.  221481),  but  later,  under  the  name 
*  Naphthol  A  S,'  was  introduced  as  a  developer 
for  brilliant  shades  on  the  fibre,  replacing 
/3-naphthol,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  these 
arylamidee  have  assumed  importance. 

The  1-amino-derivative  has  not  been 
described,  but  the  l-diiizo-oxide,  and  the  nitro- 
compound, ydlow  needles  puffing  at  212°-2]3°, 
obtained  by  nitrating  it,  have  been  used  to 
furnish  dyes  for  chroming  (Bindsch.,  D.  R.-P. 


The  6-sulphonic  acid  (L-acid),  and  the 
8-sulphonic  acid  (B-acid),  obtained  by  sul- 
phonating  2-hydroxy-3-naphthoic  add  with 
monohyc&ate  at  60°  or  above,  are  separated  as 
palcium  salts,  that  of  the  L-acid  being  the  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P. 
69367;  Schmid,  Ber.  1893,  26,  1118;  Hirsch, 
ibid.  1177),  or  as  acid  sodium  salts,  that  of  the 
L-acid  being  the  less  soluble  (Bucherer,  cf, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1903.  22.  946).  The  L-acid 
couples  readily,  but  the  S-acid  only  slowly  with 
diazoUsed  bases. 

The  6:  8-disulphonic  acid  is  the  chief 
product  of  the  su^honation  of  2-hydroxy-3- 
naphthoic  acid  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P.  67000; 
Enff.  P.  14161  of  1892).  or  of  L-  acid  or  S-  acid 
(Schmid,  Lc),  with  24  p.c.  anhydro-acid  at 
126°-160°. 

Reactions, — ^Fusion  with  caustic  soda  at 
210°-240°  converts  it  into  Z-sulpho-l :  7- 
dihydnwy-^'napJUhoic  acid  (Gesellsch.,  l.c, ;  c/. 
D.  K.-P.  71202 ;  Schmid,  Lc),  With  ammonia 
solution  at  240°~280°,  it  ^riyes  (i-svlphO'2'amino- 
S-hydroxy-3-naphthoic  ac%d  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R.-P. 
69740). 

Of  the  remaining  hydroxynaphthoic 
acids  four  have  been  obtained  by  fusing  the  iso- 
meric sulphonaphthoic  acids  with  caustic  potash 
(Battershall,  Annalen,  1873,  168.  121 ;  Stumpf, 
Annalen,  1877,  188,  1),  and  two  from  the  corre- 
sponding naphthylaminecarboxylic  acids  (Fried- 
lander,  Ueilpem  and  Spielf ogel,  cf,  J.  Soo.  Chem. 
I  Lid.  1898,  17,  836)oigitized  by  VjI^VJV  iC 
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DmYDBOZTKAFHTHALBHXOABBOZTLZO  AOIDS. 

Introductory, — The  dihydroxynaphthalene- 
oarbozylic  aoids  have  little  technical  importance. 
Five,  namely  those  containing  the  radicles 
OH  :  OH  :  CO,H  in  the  1  :  2  :  3.  1  :  4  :  2-. 
1:7:  (?)-,  1:8:2-,  and  2:7:  (3)-  positions, 
have  been  obtained  by  interaction  of  the  heated 
sodium  salts  of  the  respective  dihydroxynapli- 
thalenes  with  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure 
(c/.  Mohlau,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3067;  1895,  28, 
3093;  Sohmid,  Ber.  1893,  26.  1117;  Heyden, 
D.  R.-P.  55414),  and  ttoo  containing  these 
radicles  respectively  in  the  1:7:6-  {infra)  and 
2:6:3-  positions,  by  fusion  of  the  isomeric 
Rulpho-2-hydrozy-3-naphthoic  acids,  S-  and  L-, 
with  caustic  alkali  (c/.  Schmid,  Lc. ;  Geeellsch., 
D.  R.-P.  69357).  Of  these  acids  four,  viz,  the 
1:7:6-,  1:8:2-,  2:6:3-,  and  2 :  7  :  (3)- 
derivatives,  couple  with  dlazotised  bases  forming 
azO'  dyes. 

1 : 7'DihydroxynaphthaUn€-2-carboxylie  acid. 
The  4-sulpnonic  acid  is  produced  by  fusing 
4 :  7-disulpho-l-hydrozv-2-naphthoio  acid  with 
80  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution  at  190*^  (Bindsch., 
D.  R.-P.  84653  ;  Eng.  P.  4630  of  1894),  or  with 
caustic  soda  at  220*'-240''  (Friedl&nder  and 
Zinbei]g,  Ber.  1896,  29,  38).  It  couples  with 
diazotised  bases  (Bindsch.,  Lc),  and  is  converted 
into  1 :  l-dihydroxynaphthakne-4'Sfdphonic  acid 
when  heated  with  30  p.c.  caustic  soda  at  140°- 
leO"*  (Bindsch.,  D.  R.-P.  83965),  but  into  the 
2'CaThoxylic  acid  when  either  boiled  with  20  p.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  (Bayer,  D.  R.-P.  89539),  or 
heated  at  140*^  with  50  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  (Fried- 
l&nder and  Zinberg,  Lc), 

1  :  T-Dihydroxynapkthalene'Q-carboxylic  acid. 
The  3-sulphonic  acid  (nlgrotlc  aeld,  cf, 
Bucherer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1907,  [u.]  75,  287), 
obtained  by  fusing  6  :  8-disulpho-2-hydrozy-3- 
naphthoio  acid  with  caustic  soda  at  210^-240° 
(Gesellsch.,  D.  R.P.  67000 ;  Eng.  P.  14161  of 
1892;  Sohmid,  Ber.  1893,  26,  1119)  shows 
yellowish-green  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solution. 
It  couples  with  diazotised  bases  forming  black 
or  grey  azo-  dyes  (Gesellsch.,  D.  R..P.  71202 ; 
75258  ;  80912 ;  84546  ;  Eng.  P.  14253  of  1892 ; 
4460  of  1894). 

Kafhthalxniedioabbozylio  Aoids. 

HO,G  CO,H         Naphthalene-l :  8-dlcarboxyUc 

/\  A  add  {naphthalic  acid),   obtained 

I   I  1  by  the  oxidation  of  acenaphthene 

V  V  ^*^  chromic  acid  roizture  (Behr 

and  Van  Dorp,  Annalen,  1874,  172,  266; 
Ansekn,  Ber.  1892,  25,  652)  is  of  interest  on 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which,  like  ortho- 
dicarbozylic  acids,  it  is  converted  into  an 
anhydride  (m.p.  274**)  and  an  imino-  derivative 
(m.p.  300'') ;  and  of  the  resemblance  which  this 
pert'  anhydride  shows  to  phthalic  anhydride  in 
forming  a  fluorescein  by  condensation  with 
resorcinol  (Terisse,  Annalen,  1885,  227,  135). 
The  diethyl  ester,  which  cannot  be  prepared  by 
direct  esterification,  forms  plates,  m.p.  59°-60*' ; 
b.p.  238^-239°  under  19  mm.  (WisUcenus  and 
Penndorf,  Ber.  1912,  45,  410).  From  the 
imlno-derivative,  vat  dyes  have  been  obtained 
(Kardos,  D.  R.-P.  276357 ;  276358 ;  Eng.  P. 
26690  of  1913).  W.  P.  W. 

NAPHTHAQUINONE  v.  this  vol.,  p.  507. 


NAPHTHASE  v,  Azam, 
NAPHTHAZARIN  v,  this  vol.,  p.  509. 
NAPHTHAZINES  v,  Aqnxs. 
NAPHTHIONIC    RBD    or    ARCHIL    SUB- 
STITUTE t*.  Azo-  OOLOUBINO  MATTBB8. 

NAPHTHOL    BLACK    v,  An>-  ooloubino 

MATTBBS. 

NAPHTHOL  GREEN  v,  this  vol.,  p.  512. 
NAPHTHOLSALOL.      Trade  name  for  jS- 
naphthol  salicylate 

\/\/'  HO        used  as  an  antiseptic. 

NAPHTHOL  YELLOW  v,  this  vol.,  p.  474. 

NAPHTHOPHENAZINE  v,  Azinbs.      . 

NAPHTHYLHYDRAZINE  v,  Hydbazinxs. 

NAPHTHYLHYDRAZONES  v,  Hydbaeokxs. 

NAPLES  YELLOW  v.  Antimony. 

NARCENE.    See  under  Mobfhinb. 

NARCEINE  V,  Opium. 

NARCISSINE  Ci,Hi,0«N.  Stout  prisms, 
m.p.  266'*-267''  [a]J^-95-8*»  in  alcohol?  occurring 
in  the  bulbs  of  the  wild  daffodil  Narciams  pseudo 
narcismu  (Linn.)  (Ewins,  Chem.  8oc.  Trans. 
1910,  97,  2406)  and  J.  Buphane  disticha  (Herb.) 
(Tutin,  ibid.  1911,  99,  1244)  is  a  monacid  ter- 
tiary base,  sparingly  soluble  in  the  usual  organic 
solvents.  It  contams  no  methozyl  groups,  but 
on  fusion  with  potash  gives  an  amorphous 
polyphenolio  derivative.  Its  physiological  action 
is  negligible. 

iUa[nina  and  Sugi  (Arch.  Pharm.  1913,  251, 
357)  consider  narcissine  to  be  identical  with 
lycorine  {q,v,), 

NARCOFORM,     NARCYL,     v.    Synthbtio 

DBUOS. 

NARCOPIN.  Compound  of  narootine  and 
morphine  meconate. 

NARCOTINE  v.  Opium. 

NARGOL.  Silver  nucleinate,  used  as  a 
bactericide. 

NARINGIN  C,|H,,On.  A  glucoside  obtained 
from  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  Citrus  deeumana 
(Murr.).  It  is  a  white  substance  which  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  in  warm  water,  and  crystallises 
with4mols.  H,0 ;  sp.  rotatory  power  in  aqueous 
solution  [a]D=:84*5^;  in  alcoholic  solution  [a]]) 
=87*6*'.  By  hydrolysis  is  resolved  into  Modulcit 
(or  a  mizture  of  rhamnose  and  deztrose,  Zoller) 
and  naringenin  Cj^HijO,,  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  m.p.  248  with  decomposition.  Gives 
a  deep-brown-coloured  solution  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzene.  Naringenin  is  readily  decom- 
posed when  boiled  with  cone.  KOH,  into  phloro- 
glucinol  and  naringenic  acid  C^HgO,  a  white 
crystalline  nowder,  m.p.  207^  soluble  in  water, 
giving  a  rea-brown-coloured  solution  with  ferric 
chloride.  Its  aqueous  solution  treated  with 
sodium  amalgam  gives  hydronaringeninic  acid 
(CjHioOj),  m.p.  126''  (W.  Will,  Ber.  20,  294) 
{v,  Glugosidbs). 

NARRAWOOD.  Pterocarpus  spp,,  a  well- 
known  Philippine  wood,  according  to  Brooks 
(Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  1910,  v.  448), 
contains  constituents  very  similar  to  those  of 
sanderswood.  To  isolate  the  red  t^olouring 
matter,  the  wood  shavings  were  eztracted  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  eztract  concentrated  and 
three  volumes  of  water  added.    The  solution 
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was  boiled  to  remoye  alcohol,  and  the  red 
amorphons  mass,  which  had  then  separated, 
was  digested  with  about  Ave  parts  of  chloro- 
form. 

Thus  obtained,  Narrin  consisted  of  a  dark 
red  amorphous  powder,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  insoluble  in  chloroform,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  According  to 
Brooks  it  is  not  identical  with  the  santalin  of 
sanderswood,  for  a  preparation  of  this  melted 
at  104°,  whereas  narrin  does  not  melt  but  swells 
with  charring  about  180^  When  fused  with 
alkali  narrin  gives  phloroglucinol  and  reaorcim^, 
and  bj  a  slow  oxidation  with  permanganate 
12  grams  gave  0'5  gram  of  a  substance  possessing 
a  strong  odour  of  vanillin.  That  it  consisted  of 
this  substance  was  confirmed  by  its  conyersion 
into  the  phenylbydrazone  which  melted  at  104^ 
By  distillation  with  auno-dust  narrin  yields  a 
small  amount  of  re40fcino/<{>me^y/e/Aer.  Narrin, 
like  santalin,  g^yes  with  alcoholic  potassium 
acetate  a  precipitate  of  potassium  salt,  and  the 
copper  salt  prepared  in  this  way  with  copper 
acetate  had  the  composition  (Ci^H|,0|),Cu. 

The  dyeing  properties  of  namn  are  similar  to 
those  of  santalin,  but  the  shades  produced  are 
not  very  fast  to  soap. 

In  addition  to  colouring  matter.  Brooks 
isolated  from  narrawood  both  ptero-carpin  and 
homapiero-carpin.  By  a  careful  examination  of 
these  substances  he  concluded  that  the  formuls 
.  previously  assigned  to  them  are  incorrect,  and 
should  in  reality  be,  respectiyely,  Ci4H„04  and 
G1.H1.O4  {see  Sakdkbswood).  A.  G.  P. 

NATRAJAROSITE  v.  Jabositb. 

NATROLITE.  One  of  the  commonest  of  the 
several  minerals  belonging  to  the  zeolite  group 
of  hydrated  silicates.  Its  composition  is 
Na,Al.SixO^0,2UtO,  and  it  ciystallises  in  the 
orthorhombio  system,  sometimes  as  s<niare 
prisms,  but  more  often  as  fine  needles.  It  is 
usually  found  as  radiating  fibrous  masses  in  the 
steam-cavities  of  volcanic  rocks.  Sp.gr.  2*26. 
Colour,  usually  white ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Com- 
pact, radially-fibrous  material  with  concentric 
yellow  bands,  from  Hohentwiel  in  Wiirtomberg, 
has  occasionally  been  cut  and  polished  for 
ornamental  purposes.  L.  J.  S. 

NATRON.  A  mineraloffical  term  (from  the 
ancient  viroov,  soda)  for  the  hydrated  sodium 
carbonate  Na^COstlOHsO,  crystallising  in  the 
monoolinic  system.  Since  this  hydrate  crystal- 
lises only  at  temperatures  below  20°,  it  is  only 
under  exceptional  conditions  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  natron  or  soda  lakes  of  desert 
regions ;  and  if  formed  it  would  soon  effloresce 
into  the  monohydrate  Na,CO,,H,0,  known  as 
thermonatrite.  According  to  Dana  it  exists 
only  in  solution.  The  native  soda  met  with  in 
the  regions  of  natron  lakes  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  the  salt  Na,C0.NaHC0j,2H,0  known 
as  trona,  together  with  thenardite  (Na|S04)  and 
halite  (NaCT)  (t>.  Tbona).  L.  J.  S. 

NBAPOUTAN  YELLOW  v.  Ahttmony. 

NBAPON  {pantopon).  Trade  name  for  a 
mixture  of  the  soluble  hydrochlorides  of  opium 
alkaloids. 

NBATS  FOOT  OIL.  Neat's  fc^t  oil  {Oleum 
bubulum  of  the  B.P.)  is  obtained  from  the  feet  of 
cattle  by  boiling  with  water.  In  this  country 
the  preparation  of  neat's  foot  oil  is  chiefly 
carried  out  in  small  establishments,  in  which 


the  by-products  and  waste  material  of  the 
slaughter-houses  are  worked  up  (*  tiipe  shops '). 
The  feet  are  carefully  scraped  and  washed,  the 
hoofs  are  out  off,  and  after  the  hair  has  been 
removed,  they  are  boiled  with  water  in  jacketed 
pans  heated  by  steam,  the  water  being  kept 
simmering  for  ft-10  hours.  The  oil  rises  to 
the  top^  and  is  skimmed  off  from  time  to  time 
by  means  of  suitable  skimmers. 

On  a  large  scale,  neat's  foot  oil  is  obtained  as 
a  by-product  in  the  centres  of  the  meat-packing 
trade  (Chicago,  South  America).  There  the 
feet  are  taken  in  their  fresh  state  from  the 
slaughter-houses  and  sawn  by  a  circular  saw 
into  suitable  sizes  for  further  treatment.  The 
chief  object  of  sawinff  off  the  feet  is  to  separate 
the  more  costly  shin  oones  from  the  feet  proper, 
which  latter  yield  the  genuine  neat's  foot  oil. 
The  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  shin  bones 
approaches  somewhat  in  consistence  horse-  or 
beef-marrow  fat,  as  the  case  may  be.  When 
kept  separate  it  is  sold  as  *  bone  oil.*  This  oil 
must  not  be  confounded  with  neat's  foot  oil, 
Bor  with  bone  fat.  It  is,  however,  customary 
in  America  to  recover  the  oil  from  the  shin 
bones,  together  with  the  neat's  foot  oil,  by 
boiling  the  shin  bones  with  the  feet.  Therefore 
American  oil  has  a  higher  solidifying-point  than 
that  prepared  in  thu  countiy.  The  feet  are 
scalded  by  immersion  in  boiling  water  from 
10  to  15  minutes  in  order  to  loosen  the  hoofs, 
which  are  removed. 

The  oil  is  skimmed  off  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  filtered  roughly  through  a  fine  wire 
screen,  separated  from  water  as  far  as  possible, 
and  then  run  into  vessels  provided  with  closed 
steam  coils.  Steam  is  passed  through  the  coils 
and  the  water  still  contained  in  the  oil  thereby 
driven  off,  while  at  the  same  time  oiganic 
impurities  (albumin)  become  coagulated.  The 
dried  oil  is  finally  obtained  in  a  perfectly  limpid 
state  by  filtering. 

Neat's  foot  oil  is  pale  yellow  and  has  a  bland 
taste.  For  the  chemical  and  physical  characters 
of  iAie  oil,  see  Oils,  Fixed,  and  Fats,  tables. 
Properly  prepared  oil  contains  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  free  fatty  acids.  On  standing,  the  oil 
deposits  *  stearine.'  This  *  stearine  '  is  frequently 
removed  by  filtering  at  a  low  temperature ;  this 
is  done  especially  in  the  preparation  of  neat's 
foot  oil  for  the  leather  industries,  in  which  oil  of 
a  low  *  cold  test '  is  required.  Owing  to  its  com- 
paratively high  price  neat's  foot  oil  is  laigely 
adulterated  with  vegetable  oils,  fish  oils,  and  even 
mineral  oils.  For  the  detection  of  the  adulterants, 
see  Lewkowitsch,  Chem.  Techn. 

Neat's  foot  oil  is  a  valuable  lubricating  oil 
for  clocks,  guns,  sewing  machines,  and  other 
delicate  machinery.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
leather  industries  (*  fat  liquor  ).  J.  L. 

NEBUUUM  {archonium),  A  gaseous  ele- 
ment detected  in  the  nebula  of  Orion  by  Bouiget, 
Fabry  and  Buisson  (Compt.  rend.  1914,  158, 
1017),  which  gives  a  strong  double  line  in  the 
ultra-violet  3726-3729,  and  which  from  inter- 
ference measurements  has  an  atomic  weight  of 
about  3.  Possibly  identical  with  the  hydrogen 
isotope  of  J.  J.  Thomson,  or  with  the  helium 
isotope  of  Rutherford  of  mass  3. 

NEEDLE-ORE  or  AIKINITE  PbCuBiS,. 

NELSONITE  v.  Rutilb. 

NEMAUTE  t;.  ^J^ffJiff^y  GOOgle 


NEODYMIUM. 
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NEODTMIUllf.  Sym.  Nd.  At.wt.  144-2 
(Baxter),  144^  (Gander).  The  fractionatioQ  of 
the  oerlte  earths  by  Mosander  in  1842  led  to 
the  separation  of  a  new  oxide,  to  the  supposed 
element  of  which  the  name  '  Didymium  was 
given,  on  account  of  the  constant  association  of 
this  substance  with  the  metal  lanthanum. 

In  1879  the  didymium  earths  yielded  another 
element,  samarium  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran, 
Compt.  rend.  88,  323),  and  six  years  later  Auer 
von  Welsbach  succeeded  in  resolving  *  didy- 
mium *  into  two  components  neodymtum  and 
praseodymium  by  the  systematic  fractional 
crystallisation  of  the  double  ammonium  and 
sodium  nitrates  (Monatsh.  1885,  6,  477). 

Occurrence. — In  the  minerals  cerite,  orthite, 
ytterbite,  aesohynite,  monazite,  and  samarskite. 
According  to  Wherry  («T.  Washington  Acad. 
Sci.,  1917,  7, 143)  the  red- violet  colour  in  certain 
minerals  is  due  to  neodymium,  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  which  is  observed  in  apatites  from 
Ontario  and  California,  and  in  reddish-violet 
oalcites. 

Separation.  (I.)  Fractional  precipitation 
methods  depending  on  differences  in  basic 
strength  (v.  Lanthanum). 

{it.)  Crystallisation  methods. — The  rare  earth 
nitrates  in  aqueous  solution  are  acidified  with 
one-tenth  of  their  weight  of  nitric  acid  and 
treated  with  the  calculated  amount  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  the  liquid  being  then  evaporated  to  the 
orystallising-point  and  left  for  24  hours.  The 
mother  liquor  is  again  concentrated  to  the 
crystallising-point  and  the  process  repeated  6-8 
times.  The  fractions  thus  obtained  are  again 
systematically  crystallised  and  the  cycle  of 
operations  repeated  many  times  until  finally  the 
lanthanum  ammonium  nitrate  separates  in  the 
least  soluble  fractions,  followed  successively  by 
the  praseodymium  and  neodymium  double  salts. 
The  course  of  the  separation  is  to  some  extent 
indicated  by  the  colour  differences  of  the  various 
fractions;  those  richest  in  lanthanum  are 
colourless,  then  follow  successively  green 
fractions  containing  chiefly  praseodymium  and 
some  colourless  fractions  in  which  the  neutral 
tint  is  due  to  the  complementary  ^colours  of 
praseodvmium  and  neodymium  salts.  The  more 
soluble  tractions- show  the  pink  colour  of  neody- 
mium salts,  and  finallv  the  uncrystaUisable 
mother  liquors  contain  the  very  soluble  salts  of 
samarium  and  the  terbium  anci  yttrium  metals. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  these  soluble  salts  the 
neodymium  fractions  do  not  crystallise  readily, 
and  it  is  therefore  convenient  to  remove  the 
yttrium  earths  by  a  basic  process  and  then 
convert  the  crude  neodymium  salt  into  double 
sodium  nitrate.  The  crystallisation  of  this 
double  salt  furnishes  fractions  still  containing 
praseodymium,  and  this  component  is  the  more 
readily  separated  from  neodymium  by  the 
addition  of  lanthanum,  with  which  it  subse- 
quently crystallises  in  the  least  soluble  frac- 
tions. 

Although  the  proportions  of  neodymium  and 
praseodymium  present  in  the  rare  earths  vary 
within  wide  limits,  yet  *  didymium '  solutions 
generally  have  a  pink  colour  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  the  former  component. 

Various  modifications  of  von  Welsbach*8 
process  have  been  introduced.  After  removing 
the  main  portion  of  the  lanthanum  the  separa- 


tion of  praseodymium  is  accelerated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  pure  oerouB  ammonium  nitrate,  the  oefoue 
and  praseodymium  double  salts  crjratalHaing 
together  (Sohdele,  Ber.  1899,  32,  409  ;  c/.  Dennis 
and  Chamot,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.  1897,  19, 
799). 

The  manganous  double  nitrates,  when 
crystallised  from  strong  nitric  acid  give  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  middle  fractions  containing 
mixed  praseodymium  and  neodymium  salts,  and 
bring  about  a  sharp  separation  between  the  latter 
metal  and  samarium  (Lacombe,  Bull.  Soo.  chim. 
1904,  [iu.]  31,  670). 

The  magnesium  double  nitrates 

2R(NO,)„3Mg(NO,),.24H,0 

have  been  employed  in  acid,  neutral  and  slightly 
basic  solutions.  In  this  process  a  preliminary 
separation  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of 
moderately  concentrated  potassium  carbonate 
when  lanthanum  and  praseodymium  are  con- 
centrated in  the  precipitate  whilst  neodymium, 
samarium,  and  the  yttrium  metals  accumulate 
in  the  filtrate  (Demarcay,  Compt.  rend.  1900, 
130, 1019, 1185 ;  Drossbach,  Ber.  1902, 36, 2826  ; 
Muthmann  and  Weiss,  Annalen,  1904,  331,  1). 

Fractionation  of  the  oxalates  has  been  used 
in  freeing  praseodymium  from  lanthanum,  and 
neodymium  from  samarium  (Scheie,  l.c. ;  R.  T. 
Meyer,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1904,  41,  94). 

Pttrifleation  of  neodymium  and  praseodymium. 
Neodymium  is  freed  from  samarium  and  the 
yttrium  metals  by  continued  oryst-allisation  of 
the  double  nitrates  and  finally  by  fractional 
precipitation  with  ammonia. 

The  m-nitrobenzenesulphonates  have  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  obtainins  pure  neody- 
mium preparations  (Holmberg,  Bihang.  Sv.  Vet. 
Akad.  Handl.  1903,  28,  II.  No.  5;  Chem.  Centr. 
1906,  ii.  1696). 

Fractional  precipitation  of  neodymium 
chloride  with  hydrogen  chloride  serves  to  free 
neodymium  from  lanthanum  (BaskerviUe  and 
Stevenson,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1904,  26,  64). 

Praseodymium  sulphate  is  approximately 
twice  as  soluble  in  water  as  neodymium  sulphate 
at  temperatures  ranging  from  10**  to  70°,  and 
this  difference  has  been  utilised  in  separating 
the  two  elements  (Muthmann  and  Roug,  Ber. 
1898,  31,  1718). 

fractional  crystallisation  of  the  picrates 
affords  a  useful  method  for  removing  small 
quantities  of  the  metals  of  the  didymium  group 
nom  those  of  the  erbium  and  yttrium  groups,  and 
also  for  separating  yttrium  from  erbium  and 
holmium,  but  does  not  effect  a  separation  of 
neodymium  from  praseodymium  (Dennis  and 
Rhode«,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1916, 37,  807). 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  free  praseodvmium 
from  last  traces  of  lanthanum,  but  the  following 
means  have  been  recommended :  crystallisation 
of  oxalates  (Feit  and  Przibylla,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1906,  43,  202) ;  crystifllisation  of  citrates 
(BaskerviUe  and  Turrentine,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1904,  26,  46 ;  Zeitoch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906, 
46,  86;  cf.  R.  J.  Meyer,  ibid.  1904,  41,  94); 
fusion  of  nitrates  with  potassium  nitrate  when 
praseodymium  dioxide  and  basic  lanthanum 
nitrate  are  produced,  the  latter  being  extracted 
with  cold  aqueous  ammonium  nitrate;  oxida- 
tion with  potassium  permanganate  and  mercuric 
oxide  followed  by  the  gradual  addition  of  cerous 
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chloride  when  the  higher  oxides  of  praseody- 
mium and  cerium  are  precipitated,  the  lantha- 
num remaining  in  solution  (Orloff,  Chem.  Zeit. 
1907,  31,  116). 

Neodymium  is  a  paramaffnetio  metal  of 
sp.gr.  6*966,  m.p.  840®,  obtained  by  electrolysing 
the  fused  chloride  (Annalen,  1902,  320,  231 ; 
1904,  331,  1),  has  a  pale-yellow  tinge;  when 
heated  at  220°  in  hydrogen  it  absorbs  the  gas 
forming  the  hydride  NdH,. 

Neodymium  carbide  NdC„  yellow  hexagonal 
plates,  sp.gr.  6*15,  produced  by  heating  the  oxide 
with  sugar  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace  (900 
amperes,  60  Yolts);  is  decomposed  by  water 
eyolving  approximately  66  p.c.  of  acetylene, 
6  p.c.  of  olennes,  and  28  p.c.  of  paraffins  (Moissan, 
Compt.  rend.  1900, 131,  695). 

Neodymium  sulphide  Nd^S,,  olive  green, 
sp.gr.  6' 179,  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide  over  the  heated  sulphate  or  sulphur 
vapour  over  the  carbide  (Ber.  1899,  32,  3413). 

Neodymium  fluoride  NdF„  lilac  oiystaUine 
powder,  precipitated  by  hydrofluoric  acid  from  a 
warm  solution  of  the  nitrate  (Ber.  1908, 41,  634). 

Neodymium  chloride  NdCl,,  a  crystalline 
pink  hygroscopic  mass  of  sp.gr.  4*134  at  20^/4, 
prepared  by  (1)  dehydrating  the  hydroxide  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  chloride ;  (2)  heating  the 
oxide  or  sulphate  in  chlorine  and  sulphur 
chloride  (Matignon,  Compt.  rend.  1901, 133, 289  ; 
1904,  138,  631);    (3)  decomposition  of  the  sul- 

Shide  with  hydrogen  chloride  (Muthmann  and 
tiitzel,  Ber.  1899,  32,  3413).  The  anhydrous 
salt  absorbs  from  2  to  12  molecular  proportions 
of  ammonia,  and  is  slowly  converted  by  dry  air 
into  the  oxychloride  NdOCl.  The  hexahyorate 
NdCl3,6H20  separates  from  aqueous  or  aqueous- 
alcoholic  solution  in  pink  rhombic  crystals  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1906,  [vii.]  8,  243 ;   Ber.  1902,  35, 


Neodymium  bromide  and  Iodide  are  produced 
respectively  by  warming  the  anhydrous  chloride 
in  hydrogen  bromide  and  iodide ;  the  latter  is  a 
black  crystalline  mass  (Compt.  rend.  1905,  140, 
1637). 

Neodymium  hydroxide  Nd(OH)„  obtained  as 
a  bluish-white  precipitate  from  soluble  neody- 
mium salts  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  or 
ammonia  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1905,  43,  267 ; 
Joye  and  Gamier,  Compt.  rend.  1912,  154,  510). 

Neodymium  oxide  (neodymia)  Nd^O),  a  pale 
blue  powder  with  violet  tinge,  prepared  by 
heating  the  hydroxide,  oxalate,  nitrate,  &c. 
The  colour  of  the  oxide  depends  partly  on  the 
mode  of  preparation,  but  also  on  the  degree  of 
hydration  (Monatsh.  1885,  6,  477  ;  Amer.  Chem. 
J.  1898,  20,  345 ;  Compt.  rend.  1898, 126, 1039  ; 
Annalen,  1904,  331,  1 ;  J.  Amor.  Chom.  Soc. 
1904, 26, 64 ;  BuU.  Soc.  chim.  1904,  [iii.]  31, 670 ; 
Gamier,  Arch.  Sci.  phys.  nat.  1916,  [vi.l  40,  93 
and  199).  Higher  oxides  have  been  described: 
NdO,  by  Brauner  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1902, 
32,  l)andNd40,by  Waegner(i6t(i.  1904,42, 118). 

Neodymium  nitrate  Nd(N0,)s,6H|0  (for 
isodimorphism  with  bismuth  nitrate,  v,  Bodman, 
Ber.  1898,  31,  1237)  furnishes  the  following 
double  nitrates — 

2Nd(NO,)3,3Mg(NO,)„24H,0 

Nd(NO,)„2NH,NO„4H,0 
and  Nd(NO,)„2RbNO„4H,0 
(Zeitech.  anorg.  Chem.  1911,  69,  221). 


Neodymium  ehromate,  moss  green  maea 
(Chem.  Zeit.  1907,  31,  662). 

Neodymium  carbonate  Ndt(CO,),,  a  pale  red 
precipitate  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali 
carbonates  forming  double  carbonates 

Nd.(CO,)„R,CO, 
the  solutions  of  which  are  blue  and  exhibit 
absorption  spectra  differing  as  to  the  position 
and  intensity  of  the  bands  from  those  of  simpler 
neodymium  salts. 

Neodymium  cobalticyanlde 

Nd,(CoC,N.)„9H,0 
1000  parts  of  a  10  p.o.  HCl  solution  contain 
4*19  parte  of  the  salt. 

Neodymium  oxalate  Nd,(C,O4)s,10H,O  with 
the  exception  of  thorium  oxalate  is  the  least 
soluble  m  acids  of  any  of  the  rare  earth 
oxalates. 

Neodymium  acetylaoetonate 

Nd[CH(CO*CH,)J, 
violet    crystalline    mass,    m.p.    144^-146%    its 
molecular  weight  in  ethyl  sulphide  is  doable  that 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  formula. 

Neodymium  dimetl^rl  phosphate 
Nd,(Me,P04), 
lilac-coloured,  hexagonal  plates,  solubility  56*1 
at  25''  and  22*3  at  96". 

For  other  salte  v.  James,  Hoben  and  Robin- 
son (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1912, 34,  276  ;  Morgan 
and  James,  ibid.  1914,  36, 10). 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  neodymium  is 
much  more  complex  than  that  of  praseodymium. 
A  10  p.c.  neodymium  chloride  solution  shows 
upwards  of  17  bands,  and  29  (range  A742-A328) 
have  been  noticed  on  dilution  (Le  Radium, 
1909,  6,  215 ;  Compt.  rend.  1898,  126,  1039  ; 
Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  1908,  47,  276 ;  Jones  and 
Guy,  Physikal.  Zeitech.  1912, 13,  649). 

For  spark  and  arc  spectra  v.  Exner  and  Has- 
chek,  Sitzungsber.  Wien.  1899,  Ila.  108,  1088  ; 
Die  Wellenlangen  der  Bogenspektra,  1904 ; 
Zeit.  wiss.  Photograph.  Photophys.  Photochem. 
1906.  3,  411,  4,  16. 

Thermochemistry  of  neodymium  compounds 
(v.  Matignon,  Compt.  rend.  1905,  141,  53). 

Physiological  action  of  neodymium  salte  (v. 
Amer.  J.  Physiol.  1906,  16,  314 ;  Proc.  Phys. 
Soc.  1910,  68).  G.  T.  M. 

NEOFORM.  Trade  name  for  a  bismuth  com- 
pound of  tri-iodophenol. 

NEOGEN.  An  alloy  resembling  silver  in 
colour,  said  to  have  the  following  composition 
(Sauvage,  Dingl.  poly.  J.  215,  377) : 

Ca         Zn  Ni        8n        AI         Bi 

68-0      27*0      12*0      2-0      0*6      0*5 

NEOHEXAL.  Sulphosalicylio  compound  of 
hexamethylenetetramine. 

NEOLEPTOL.  Syn.  for  Triformyltrimethyl- 
enetriamine. 

NEON.  Sym.  Ne.  At.wt.  20*2  (Wateon; 
20'16,  Leduc).  An  inert  gas, '  discovered  by 
Ramsay  and  Travers  in  the  lighter  portions  of 
gas  obtained  by  fractionating  16  litres  of  crude 
argon  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1898,  63,  438;  Phil. 
Tnkns.  1901,  47).  The  method  employed  in  the 
separation  of  neon  from  the  acoompanyinff 
helium  and  argon  is  fully  described  in  Travers 
Study  of  Gases,  212-218.  To  obtain  a  m  rich 
in  neon  (and  helium),  the  gas  escaping  from  an 
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air  liquefier  is  used.  This  gas  is  chiefly  nitrogen ; 
it  is  liquefied  and  a  current  of  air  blown  through 
the  liquid.  The  first  portion  of  the  liquid  to 
evaporate  contains  nearly  all  the  neon  and 
helium  present.  After  removing  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  the  argon  is  separated  by  fractional 
evaporation  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  To 
separate  neon  from  helium  effectively,  fraction- 
ation must  be  carried  out  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid  hydrogen  (c/.  Watson,  Chem.  8oc.  Trans. 
1910,  97,  810).  Neon  and  helium  may  be 
separated  from  the  remaining  inert  gases  by 
absorbing  the  latter  in  charcoal  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  air  (Valentiner  and  Schmidt, 
Sitzungber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1905,  38, 
816).  They  may  also  be  separated  by  cooling 
in  liquid  hydrogen  when  neon  solidifies,  the 
helium  (b.p.  —269^)  remaining  as  a  gas. 

Accordkig  to  Ramsay,  neon  is  either  a  pro- 
duct of  degradation  of  niton,  or,  more  probably, 
produced  by  the  action  of  niton  on  water. 

Neon  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  atmo- 
sphere than  krypton  and  xenon;  1  million 
volumes  of  air  contain  15  volumes  of  neon 
(Claude,  Compt.  rend.  1909,  148,  1454;  c/. 
Watson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97,  810; 
Ramsay,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1905,  76,  A,  111; 
1908,  80,  A,  599).  It  also  occurs  in  the  gases 
evolved  from  many  thermal  springs  (Mouieu  and 
Biquard,  Compt.  rend.  1906, 143, 180 ;  Ramsay, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1912, 101, 1367). 

Neon  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  tasteless 
gas  of  sp.gr.  0*695  (air=l)  (Leduc,  Compt.  rend. 
1914,  158,  864).  Next  to  helium  and  hydrogen, 
it  is  the  least  easily  condensible  gas  known.  Its 
critical  temperature  is  below  —218°;  at  the 
temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen  it  solidifies.  The 
critical  pressure  is  29  atmospheres,  and  the 
triple-point  pressure  for  the  system  solid- 
liquid-gas  is  35  cm.  (Onnes,  Proc.  K.  Akad. 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1909,  12,  175).  The 
vapour  pressures  of  liquid  neon  between 
24*42''  and  44-43**  (abs.)  may  be  reproduced 
by  the  formula  T  log  |i= -65-061 -f2-819lT 
-I-0-011181T*,  where  p= vapour  pressure  in 
atmospheres  (Cath  and  Elamerlingh  Onnes).  At 
N.T.P.  1  litre  of  neon  weighs  0-9002±0-0003 
grams  (Watson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97, 
832).  The  compressibility  of  the  gas  has  been 
studied  by  Burt  (Trans.  Faraday  Soc.  1910,  6, 
19).  The  refractive  index  of  neon  at  N.T.P. 
for  the  green  mercury  line  (A==5461 )  is  1  -0000672 
(Cuthbertson  and  Cuthbertson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1910,  83,  A,  149).  The  coefficient  of  departure 
from  Boyle's  law  is  —  6  x  10-*  per  cm.  of  mercury 
at  17^  between  1  and  5  atmos. ;  hence  the 
molecular  volume  at  10°  and  760  mm.  Hg  is 
1-0004  (perfect  gas=l,  hydrogen  1-0006) : 
coefficient  of  dilatation,  )3=3664  x  10_* ;  density, 
0-695;  atomic  weight,  20*15  (Leduc);  for  its 
viscosity,  v,  Rankine  (Proc.  Rov.  Soc.  1910,  83, 
A,  516).  NcQn  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
the  absorption  coefficient  at  20°  being  0-0147, 
and  0-0322  at  60°  (Antropoff,  ibid,  1910,  83.  A, 
474). 

When  neon  is  shaken  in  a  tube  with  mercury, 
a  red  glow  is  observed,  which  is  as  bright  at 
120-200  mm.  as  at  760  mm.  On  long  shaking, 
the  glow  ceases  to  appear ;  but  the  property  is 
restored  by  sparking  the  gas.  Moisture  must 
be  absent;  hydrogen  does  not  seriously  affect 
the  glow,  which  is  more  pronounced  in  a  silica 


tube  than  in  one  of  glass  ((!!ollie,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1909,  82,  A,  378).  For  the  spectrum  of  neon, 
t;.  Baly  {ibid.  1903,  72,  84 ;  PhU.  Trans.  1903, 
A,  202,  183) ;  Liveing  and  Dewar  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  1901,  68,  389) ;  Purvis  (Proc.  Camb.  Phil. 
Soc.  1909,  15,  45) ;  Watson  (Proc.  Camb.  Phil. 
Soc.  1911,  16,  130);  Merton  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1914,  A,  89,  447) ;  Meissmer  (Ann.  Physik,  1919, 
[iv.]  58,  333) ;  Paschen  (ibid.  60,  405). 

Neon  is  monatomic,  since  the  ratio  of  its 
specific  heat  is  1*66  (Ramsay  and  Travers). 

According  to  Aston  (Phil.  Mag.  1920,  39, 
449)  neon  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  isotopes 
having  the  atomic  weights  20*00  and  22*00 
respectively,  90  p.c.  of  the  former  to  10  p.c.  of 
the  latter.  It  is  possible  that  an  isotope  of  mass 
21  is  present  to  the  extent  of  less  than  1  p.c.  . 

NEGPINE.  Syn.  for  Hydroxycodein6,  v. 
Opium. 

NEOPYRIN.  Syn.  for  Valerylamino  anti- 
pyrine. 

NEOSALVARSAN,  NEOARSENPHEN- 

AMINE,  NEODIARSINAL.  Sodium  3-3'-di. 
amino-4-4'  dihydroxyarsenobenzene-N-methyl- 
ene-sulphinate.  *  See  Absenicai^,  osoakio. 
NEOSIODE.  Syn.  for  lodocatechin. 
NEOYTTERBIUM.  See  Yttbbbiuu. 
NEPHEUTE  or  NEPHELINE.  A  rock- 
forming  mineral  consisting  of  sodium  (and 
potassium)  alumino-silicate  crystallised  in  the 
hexagonal  system.  In  composition  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  orthosilicate  formula  NaAlSiOi, 
but  there  is  always  a  slight  excess  of  silica.  This 
has  been  explained  by  the  presence  of  such 
molecules  as  ILAlSijOg  (leucite)  and  NaAlSi,Of 
(albite),  or  by  the  solid  solution  of  silica  in  the 
material.  Potassium  (K^O  4-7  p.c)  renlaces 
sodium  in  the  ratio  of  1:3  or  1:5.  Calcium 
(CaO  1-2  P.O.)  is  also  often  present.  Other 
members  of  this  hexagonal  group  of  minerals, 
namely,  kaliophiliU  (iLAlSiOf)  and  eucryptHe 
(LiAlSi04),  do  not  show  the  same  variations  in 
composition.  These,  as  well  as  the  normal 
sodium  orthosilicate  (NaAlSiO^)  and  the  corre- 
sponding barium  and  strontium  compounds, 
have  been  prepared  artificially.  The  mineral  is 
readily  decomposed  by  acids  with  gelatinisation  ; 
and  it  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  (N/4) 
hydrochloric  acid.  Sp.gr.  2-65-2*65 ;  H.  5^-6. 
Two  varieties  are  distinguished,  namely, 
'glassy'  nephelite  and  *neasv'  nephelite  or 
ekieolite  (Ger.  Fettstein).  The  former  occurs  as 
small  colourless  crystals  and  grains  in  volcanic 
rocks  rich  in  soda,  such  as  phonoUtes  and 
nepheline-basalts.  The  best  crystals  are  from 
Vesuvius.  Elaeolite  occurs  as  larger  opaque 
masses,  of  a  grey,  bluish,  greenish,  or  red  colour, 
in  plutonic  rocks  (nephelme-syenite).  Its  cha- 
racteristic greasy  lustre  is  due  to  numerous  micro- 
scopic enclosures  of  other  minerals.  This 
variety  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  gem-stone. 
When  cut  with  a  curved  surface  it  displays  a 
chatoyant  effect  like  oat*s-eye.  This  is  the  only 
practical  use  to  which  the  mineral  is  put.  But, 
being  readily  decomposed  by  acids  ana  in  certain 
places  (south  Norway,  southern  Urals,  Ontario, 
Brazil,  &c.)  of  abundant  occurrence,  it  might  be 
employed  as  a  source  of  potash.  This  would 
particularly  apply  to  the  closely  allied  mineral 
kaUophilite  (Kfi  29*7  p.c.),  were  it  not  of 
such  rare  occurrence,  being  known  only  in 
very  small  quantity  f5p,eW^^'^^ 
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be  remembered  that  nepheline-syenite  is  of 
some  importance  as  the  home  of  many  rare- 
earth  minerals. L.  J.  S. 

NEPHELOMETRY.  In  the  course  of  in- 
vestigations  liquids  are  sometimes  obtained 
holdmg  in  suspension  extremely  small  quantities 
of  solids,  and  having  in  consequence  an  opal- 
escent  appearance.  Such  suspended  matter 
cannot  conveniently  be  separated  and  weighed. 
Richards,  in  a  paper  on  a  revision  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  strontium  involving  the  formation  of 
silver  bromide  (Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1894-1896,  30,  384;  and  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1895,  8,  268),  described  an  instru- 
ment which  he  had  devised  for  comparing 
opalescences  and  estimating  their  relative 
amounts.  He  named  it  a  nepfielometer,  from. 
yf^4\rif  a  cloud ;  it  was  designed  to  compare 
the  light  reflected  by  two  opalescent  liquids, 
one  being  the  liquid  under  examination  and  the 
other  a  hquid  containing  an  opalescence  caused 
by  a  known  quantity  of  material.  By  varying 
the  lengths  of  two  columns  of  liquid  exposed 
to  light  an  equality  of  brightness,  as  viewed 
from  above,  was  attained,  and  then  the  lengths 
of  the  columns  were  measured.  In  the  instru- 
ment pure  water,  even  when  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  seemed  absolutely  black ;  but  an  absurdly 
small  quantity  of  precipitate,  which  no  ordinary 
means  could  discover,  made  a  very  evident 
cloudiness. 

Early  attempts  at  comparing  opalescences 
were  made  by  Mulder  (Die  SUberprobiermethode, 
Trans,  by  Grimm,  1859),  and  by  Stas  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1874,  [5],  3,  145);  his  method  was 
one  of  turbidimetry. 

Nephelometry  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  turbidimetry :  in  the  latter  light  is  viewed 
through  the  opalescent  liquid  and  the  power  of 
cutting  off  some  of  the  light  is  the  basis  of  com- 
parison, whilst  in  nephelometry  the  intensity 
of  the  light  reflected  by  the  particles  in  sus- 
pension is  the  basis ;  i.e.  the  light  from  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  Tyndall  beam.  Un- 
fortunately, authors  have  mixed  up  the  use  of 
these  terms  and  of  nephelometer  and  turbidimeter, 
and  their  writings  must  be  read  carefully  to  find 
out  which  they  really  mean. 

Opalescences  too  slight  to  be  measured  by 
turbidimetry  can  be  measured  by  nephelometry. 

Nephelometry  has  become  a  valuable  aid  to 
research.  It  has  been  used  in  some  other  re- 
determinations of  atomic  weights,  for  example, 
those  of  sodium  and  chlorine  (Richards  and 
Wells,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1905,  27,  484); 
strontium  (Richards,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1905, 
47, 145) ;  potassium  (Richards  and  Staehler,  Ber. 
1906,  39,3621);  and  vanadium  (Briscoe  and 
Little,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1914, 105, 1310).  More 
recently  it  has  been  adapted  for  various  investi- 
gations in  biological  chemistry  where  the  quan- 
tities of  material  available  are  small  and  the 
amounts  to  be  determined  are  far  smaller.  It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  make  various  analy- 
tical estimations  by  producing  opalescences  and 
measuring  them  with  the  nephelometer. 

HeiphBlometen,— -Richards'  Nephelometer, — 
Richards  and  Wells,  in  Amer.  Cliem.  J.  1904,  31, 
235,  describe  an  improved  form  of  the  earlier 
instrument.  This  improved  form  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  By  its  means  the  amount  of  precipitate 
can  be  estimated  when  less  than  one  or  two  milli- 


grams per  litre  are  in  suspension.  The  liquids  to 
be  compared  are  contained  in  the  two  test  tubes, 
tf  ^  each  of  a  capacity  of  32  o.c.  and  of  the  same 
diameter,  made  of  clear  glass  free  from  striations. 
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In  order  to  avoid  reflections  from  the  liquid 
meniscus  at  the  top  and  from  the  curved  surface 
of  the  glass  at  the  bottom,  they  are  painted 
outside  round  the  top  and  bottom  with  black 
asphalt  paint,  the  distance  between  the  bands 
of  paint  being  exactly  the  same  in  each  tube. 
These  tubes  ara  held  in  a  frame  ▲,  where  thev 
rest  on  pillars,  p,  p,  slightly  inclined  towards  each 
other.  Glass  jackets,  ^',  j,  also  painted  to  make 
them  opaque,  slide  up  and  down  over  the  tubes 
and  pillars,  and  can  be  kept  in  any  desired 
position  by  brass  springs,  thus  excluding  the 
L'ght  from  more  or  less  of  the  liquids  in  the 
tubes,  and  in  consequence  only  that  portion  of 
the  opalescence  exposed  sends  light  up  to  the 
prisms  dy  d.  The  source  of  light  is  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp  contained  in  the  large  box,  cc. 
Scales  on  the  pillars  show  how  much  of  the  clear 
portion  of  eacn  tube  is  exposed.  On  the  top  of 
the  frame  is  a  movable  box,  b,  blackened  inside, 
and  carrying  two  prisms,  d,  d,  with  angles  of  ]5^» 
with  their  thin  edges  slightly  ground  and  fitting 
closely  together.  By  means  of  these  prisms  an 
observer  looking  down  through  the  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  box  sees  semicircular  images,  «,  s, 
of  about  half  the  cross  section  of  each  tube  with 
a  common  diameter,  as  in  the  ordinary  half- 
shade  polarimeter,  the  two  halves  appearing 
scarcely  larger  than  a  single  tube ;  thus  their 
relative  brightness  can  he  readily  compared. 
By  adjusting  the  jackets  at  various  heights  the 
two  half  circles  can  be  made  of  equal  bnghtness 
and  the  lengths  of  the  tubes  exposed  can  be 
read  off  on  the  scales.  The  liquids  are  stirred 
and  mixed  bv  means  of  propeller-shaped  pieces 
of  platinum  foil  sealed  on  two  glass  rods  ;  these 
are  kept  standing  in  separate  tubes  of  pure 
water  when  not  in  use.  In  the  earlier  instrument 
there  were  no  prisms,  so  the  brightness  of 
the  opalescences  could  not  be  so  accurately 
compared. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  amounts  of  substance 
in  suspension  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  lengths  eipo8e^gj^|^eji^jP^ujyog1jf^  is 
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attained.  Thus,  if  the  prepared  liquid  contains 
0*025  milligram  of  precipitate  and  the  scales 
show  that  an  exposure  of  9*0  centimetres  gives 
the  same  brightness  as  10*0  centimetres  of  the 
liquid  under  examination,  then  the  latter  is  the 
weaker  and  contains  nine-tenths  of  0O25  that  is 
0*0225  milligram  of  precipitate.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the  upper  particles 
must  hide  to  some  extent  those  lower  down,  and 
the  method  is  quite  inapplicable  if  the  pre- 
cipitate is  at  all  abundant;  but  for  slight 
opalescences  the  error  is  not  great,  especituly 
when  the  lengths  exposed  differ  but  little.  To 
ensure  accuracy  a  series  of  observations  should 
be  made  and  the  mean  taken.  A  rough  ex- 
periment should  first  be  made  with  Uquids 
approximately  equal  in  length  for  the  same 
brightness  and  then  observations  with  liquids 
made  very  nearly  equal  by  calculation  from  the 
first  experiment. 

Many  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy  ;  thus  stray  reflections  in  the  apparatus 
must  be  avoided,  as  also  must  minute  air  bubbles 
produced  in  mixing  the  liquids,  and  dust  must 
be  guarded  against — it  is  often  present  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  would  cause  an  opalescence. 
When  silver  solutions  are  dealt  with  dust  would 
also  increase  the  precipitate,  as  it  usually  con- 
tains chlorides.  The  traces  of  hydrochlonc  acid 
commonly  present  in  laboratory  air  and  which 
get  into  the  distilled  water  would  also  precipitate 
the  silver,  as  also  would  the  chlorides  of  the 
perspiration  if  the  glass  surfaces  are  touched  or 
hanoled.  To  prevent  darkening  silver  pre- 
cipitates must  be  prepared  in  a  &n.  lieht  m  a 
dark  room,  and  must  be  kept  in  perfect  darkness 
except  for  the  short  exposure  to  light  necessary 
when  making  an  observation. 

The  most  important  precaution  of  all  is  to 
ensure  that  the  standard  opalescence  and  the 
one  to  be  estimated  are  strictly  comparable,  and 
this  is  not  at  all  easy  to  attain.  Opalescences 
vary  according  to  the  method  of  precipitation^ 
the  concentration  of  the  solutions,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  other  substances  in  solution, 
the  amount  and  manner  of  stirring,  and  change 
in  character  as  time  eoes  on  after  their  first 
formation.  The  rate  of  change,  too,  is  different 
in  different  cases.  The  stirring  should  be  done 
at  the  commencement  of  the  precipitation,  as 
delay  alters  the  result.  The  property  of  changing 
with  time  will  cause  error  if,  when  the  comparison 
is  made,  the  opalescence  in  one  liquid  is  not  so 
fully  developed  as  that  in  the  other,  as  may 
happen  if  the  standard  opalescence  is  produced 
a  little  differently  from  the  one  te  be  estimated. 

The  opalescence  in  the  case  of  silver  chloride, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  other  cases,  increases  to  a 
maximum  and  then  diminishes.  The  course  of 
the  process  seems  to  be  that  on  addins  the  pre- 
cipitant to  the  solution  the  silver  chloride  is 
first  formed  in  particles  teo  small  to  reflect  light ; 
as  time  goes  on  these  aggregate  in  masses  large 
enough  to  reflect  light  and  to  appear  as  an 
opalescence,  and  a  maximum  brightness  is 
reached  after  which,  by  further  aggregation, 
the  masses  become  lumpy  or  flocculent,  thus 
including  particles  shut  off  from  the  light,  and 
the  brigntness  lessens.  As  time  goes  on,  too, 
some  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  brightness. 

In  the  case  of  ralver  dhloride  the  opalescence 


varies  a  great  deal  according  to  cireumstanccs, 
and  much  study  has  been  given  to  it  by 
Richards  aad  by  Wells  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  1906, 
35,  99  and  608).  No  doubt,  other  opalescences 
exhibit  the  same  or  other  peculiarities,  which 
must  be  ascertained  if  their  measurement  is  to  be 
accurate.  Weak  opalescences  change  much 
more  slowly  than  strong  ones,  and  consequently 
are  more  suitable  for  nephelometric  measure- 
ment. Very  slowly  forming  opalescences,  in 
general,  never  attain  the  maxima  that  quickly 
forming  ones  attain.  The  presence  of  various 
substances  in  solution  influences  the  maximum 
reached,  and  the  time  taken  to  reach  it;  it 
was  found  that  electrolytes,  such  as  nitric  acid, 
usually  increased  the  amount  of  the  maximum 
and  accelerated  ito  arrival;  results  are  given 
and  anomalies  are  discussed  in  the  paper.  Con- 
sequently, a  suit>able  time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  opalescences  to  form,  and  this  must  be  found 
by  trial  experiments.  •  For  every  concentration 
suitable  additional  substances  in  solution  and  a 
suitable  excess  of  the  precipitant  are  required. 
For  instance,  Wells  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  1906, 36, 113 
and  609)  recommends  for  silver  nitrate  added 
to  potassium  chloride  Nx 0*000005,  that  an 
electrolyte  should  be  present,  that  the  silver 
nitrate  should  be  in  one  nundred-fold  exce&s,  and 
that  the  measurement  should  be  made  in  30 
minutes,  or  more  when  the  opalescence  has 
become  relatively  stable.  As  the  standard 
opalescence  undergoes  variation  as  well  as  the 
opalescence  under  examination, '  he  substituted 
plates  of  ground  glass  in  the  nephelometer  for 
the  former,  so  as  to  have  an  invariable  standard 
when  watching  the  variations  in  brightness  of 
the  latter.  Richards  {ibid.  510)  comments  on 
WcUs'  work,  and  does  not  recommend  this  plan 
when  nephelometry  is  used  for  analytical  work. 
He  insists  that  for  even  moderately  accurate 
analytical  results  the  unknown  solutions  to  be 
estimated  and  the  known  standard  solutions 
must  have  been  precipitated  and  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  including  temperature 
conditions,  and  sufficient  time  must  have  been 
allowed  for  the  opalescences  to  develop.  He 
considers  that  most  of  the  opalescences  examined 
by  Wells  were  too  strong  for  accurate  nephelo- 
metric work,  because  of  their  rapid  rate  of 
change ;  and  says  that  the  nephelometer  should 
be  employed  for  exact  work  only  when  the  pre- 
cipitate is  so  finely  divided  that  it  will  not  in 
any  reasonable  time,  for  example,  two  or  three 
da3rs,  deposit  itself  and  thus  place  itself  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  quantitative  determina- 
tion. He  mentions  not  much  over  1  '6  milligrams 
of  silver  chloride  per  litre,  or  about  N  xO-OOOOl, 
as  being  a  suitable  strength. 

As  regards  similarity  of  treatment:    when 

ascertaining   the   amount   of   dissolved   silver 

chloride   in    washings,    by   precipitation   with 

silver  nitrate,  he  did  not  consider  it  satisfactory 

to  compare  the  opalescence  with  a  standard 

made  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  known  weight 

of  potassium  chloride,  but  first  dissolved  both 

opalescences   in   ammonia   and    reprecipitated 

them  with  nitric  acid  before  using  tne  nephelo- 

,  meter  (Ber.  1906,  39,  3622).    The  reason  why  he 

'  took  this  precaution  was  that  he  had  noticed 

I  that  when  adding  a  large  excess  of  silver  nitrat^e 

to  solution  of  silver  chloride  the  opalescence 

I  formed  more  quickly  than  when  adding  it  to  an 
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equivalent  solution  of  sodium  ohloride.  This 
led^  him  to  doubt  whether  the  weights  of  pre- 
cipitate corresponding  to  a  given  maximum 
intensity  of  opalescence  are  equal  in  the  two 
oases.  Another  peculiarity  that  he*  noticed  was, 
that  if  a  solution  of  silver  chloride  was  long 
kept,  it  lost  in  strength  without  any  deposit 
beinc  visible  on  the  glass.  One  such  solution 
fell  from  about  1-6  imlligrams  per  litre  to  I'l 
milligrams.  This  points  to  the  need  of  not 
delaying  the  precipitation  and  nephelometric 
measurement  of  such  weak  solutions  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1906,  27,  486). 

Lamb,  Carleton  and  Meldrum  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1920,  42,  261)  give  a  study  of  silver 
chloride  opalescence  in  a  60  p.c.  alcohol  and 
water  mixture,  after  heating  to  40°,  for  war-gas 
work;  use  of  kieselguhr  as  a  standard;  ad- 
ditional precautions  to  those  of  Richards  and 
Wells,  e.g,  the  position  of  the  eyepiece  and  tubes 
should  be  the  same  throughout  a  set  of  com- 
parisons. 

Roberts  Nepkehmeier, — Kober  has  employed 
the  method  to  study  the  action  of  enzymes  on 
proteins  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  1912-13,  13,  486;  and 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1913,  36,  290),  and  has 
devised  a  nephelometer  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
1916,  7,  843)  in  which  the  lengths  of  the  colunms 
of  liquid  exposed  to  light  are  arrived  at  in  a 
different  way.  It  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
Duboscq's  colorimeter,  and  is  shown  in  side 
view  in  Fix.  2.    It  is  one  of  several  forms  that 


Fio.  2. 

he  tried.  The  opalescent  liquids  are  contained 
in  two  tubes  like  t.  For  clearness  only  one  is 
shown,  the  other  being  mostly  hidden.  They  are 
of  clear  glass  except  the  bottoms,  which  are 
black  and  opaque.  They  rest  on  two  shelves 
like  s,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  two 
rack-and-pinion  arrangements  like  r  at  the  back 
of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  reach  the  two  fixed 
plungers,  p,  p.  These  are  empty  cylinders  made 
of  black  glass  with  optically  perfect  plates  of 
clear  glass  fused  on  to  them  at  the  bottom, 
thus  avoiding  the  troubles  arising  from  plungers 
painted  black  and  dosed  by  plates  cemented  on.  ! 
i^y  raising  a  shelf  the  plunger  can  be  more  or 
less  deephr  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  the 
column  of  liquid  between  the  bottom  of  the 
plunger  and  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  then 
exposed  to  the  light  coming  from  the  case  c, 
and  the  opalescence  in  this  colunm  then  sends 
its  light  up  through  the  plunger  to  the  optical 
arrangement  above.  Scales  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument  show  what  lengths  of  liquidjare 
exposed — these  lengths  may  reach   100   milli- 


metres. The  optical  arrangement  is  a  set  of 
prisms  contained  in  the  prism  house  h;  it  is 
based  on  the  Lummer-Brodhun  plan  (Zeitsch.  f 
Instrumentenkunde,  1889, 9,  23  and  41 ),  and  has 
the  effect  that  as  seen  through  the  terrestrial 
eye-piece  B,  the  lisht  from  one  tube  illuminates 
a  square  q,  and  the  light  from  the  other  tube 
illuminates  the  rest  of  the  circle  I,  By  movins 
the  shelves  and  thus  altering  the  lengths  ol 
Uquid  exposed  to  light,  I  and  q  can  be  made  of 
eq ual  brightness.  The  openings,  abed, on  each 
side  are  closed  by  doors,  and  there  are  black 
curtains  behind  the  tubes  to  give  a  black  baok- 
ffround.  The  inside  of  the  apparatus  is  painted 
black  to  prevent  reflections,  and  a  board  ca£  be 
put  between  the  two  tubes  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  part  o  is  a  wide  cylinder  containing  an 
electric  lamp.  The  filament  should  be  comptct 
so  as  to  make  the  source  of  light  as  nearly  a 
point  as  possible,  and  the  lenses  should  project 
the  light  in  a  pencil  of  parallel  or  nearly  parallel 
rays.  This  part,  c,  is  not  essential,  some  forms 
of' the  instrument  are  without  it,  and  can  be 
used  with  daylight.  The  hinge,  h,  allows  the 
instrument  to  he  inclined  at  any  convenient 
angle.  If  mirrors  are  fixed  at  m  and  m'  the 
instrument  can  be  used  as  a  colorimeter,  but 
then  the  tubes  must  be  replaced  by  others  with 
clear  class  bottoms.  If  the  instrument  is  used 
in  a  photographic  dark  room,  or  if  the  evepieoe 
is  surrounded  by  a  box  into  which  the  observer 
can  put  his  head,  trouble  from  stray  light  at  the 
eyepiece  is  avoided.  Trials  should  be  made  to 
see  if  pure  water  in  the  tubes  throws  up  any 
light  to  the  eyepiece,  and  tubes  with  opalescences 
should  be  interchanged  to  see  that  the  resulto  are 
the  same,  using  either  side  of  the  apparatus,  and 
any  necessary  corrections  must  be  asoerteined. 

In  J.  BioL  Chem.  1917,  29,  166,  Kober 
describes  improvemento  in  the  mechanical, 
optical  and  lighting  details  of  the  instrument, 
and  in  J.  Ind.  £ng.  Chem.  1918, 10, 666,  he  saves 
numerous  figures.  Kober  and  Klett,  in  J.  BioL 
Chem.  1921,  47,  19,  give  further  improvemente 
designed  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  use 
and  to  avoid  the  fatigue  that  the  earlier  form 
caused  when  in  constent  use.  As  thus  improved 
the  instrument  is  made  by  the  Klett  Manufac- 
turing Company,  202,  East  46th  Street,  New 
York. 

Kober's  formula, — ^Whilst  Richards  thinks 
that  the  column  of  liquid  examined  and  the 
column  of  the  standard  liquid  should  differ  very 
little  in  length  when  equality  of  brightness  is 
attained,  if  the  results  are  to  be  accurate, 
Kober  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  1912-13, 13, 491)  proposes 
a  formula,  or  a  curve  drawn  on  paper,  by  the 
use  of  which  liquids  of  strengths  ranging  down 
to  about  half  that  of  the  standard  can  have 
their  strength  determined.  He  finds,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  the  simple  inverse  proportion 
rule  does  not  hold  good  for  this  range,  and  gives 
this  formula — 

for  finding  x,  which  denotes  the  ratio  of  the  un- 
known strength  to  the  strength  of  the  standard. 
In  the  formula  a  is  the  leneth  of  standard  liquid 
exposed,  y  Ib  the  length  of  the  liquid  under  ex- 
amination' when  equality  of  brightness  is 
attained,  and  ik  is  a  constant  whichv^»»^be 
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determined  for  the  particular  substance  dealt 
with,  and  for  the  particular  instrument.  To 
test  his  formula  he  made  experiments  with  the 
protein  edestin,  preparing  the  opalescences  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid 
by  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  solution.  He 
employed  strengths  ranging  from  33'S  to  14*3 
miuigrams  per  litre,  and  from  16*6  to  6  milligrams 
per  litre.  He  also  experimented  with  silver 
chloride,  using  strengths  ranging  from  67*2  to 
14-32,  and  from  14'32  to  7 '16  milligramR  per 
litre.  He  tested  it  a^^un  later  {ibid.  1917,  29, 
164)»  using  casein  nrecipitated  by  sulpbosalicylic 
acid,  and  found  that  with  his  later  instrument 
the  value  of  k  was  different  from  that  found  in 
earlier  experiments,  showing  that  this  constant 
varies  with  the  instrument  used  as  well  as  with 
the  substance. 

Bloor  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  1916,  22,  146)  describes 
a  method  of  converting  at  will  a  Duboscq's  colori- 
meter into  a  nephelometer  by  the  use  of  certain 
accessories.  Tn  it  the  plungers  are  removed, 
and  Richards'  plan  of  using  jackets  to  cut  off 
the  lisht  is  employed. 

marshaU  and  Banks  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos. 
Soo.  1916,  64,  170)  have  designed  a  form  in 
which  the  upward  light  from  tqurd  columns  of 
two  opalescent  liquids  is  compared  and  measured. 
The  method  m  shown  in  side  view  in  Fig.  3,  but 
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without  details.  The  columns  are  contained  in 
the  tubes  t,  t\  The  light  from  t  is  reflected 
horizontally  by  the  mirror  m,  which  is  silvered 
with  the  exception  of  a  wide  ring  left  trans- 
parent. The  light  from  the  other  column  in  i' 
is  also  reflected  horizontally  by  the  mirror  m\ 
so  that  it  passes  through  the  unsilvered  ring 
on  m.  On  viewing  m  through  the  magnifying 
eyepiece,  s,  the  two  lighte  are  seen  contrasted 
as  snown  at  c.  A  wedge  of  neutral-tinted  glass 
is  then  slid  over  /'  until  the  two  lights  are  of 
equal  brightness,  and  from  the  requisite  thick- 
ness of  this  the  relative  brightness  of  the  opales- 
cences is  calculated. 

Briscoe  and  Little,  when  redetermining  the 
atomic  weight  of  vanadium  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1914, 106, 1321 ),  used  a  nephelometer  resemblins 
Richards*,  but  having  the  test-tubes  vertiou 
instead  of  inclined,  and  having  two  mirrors 
instead  of  the  prisms.  The  near  mirror  reflects 
half  the  top  area  of  the  near  test-tube,  and  the 
back  mirror  reflects  the  top  area  of  the  back 
test-tube,  so  that  the  two  brightnesses  are  viewed 
from  the  side  of  the  apparatus  instead  of  from 
the  top,  and  appear  as  semicircles  side  by  side, 
like  St  sin  Fig.  1. 

The  Tf^idaUmeter  of  Mecklenburg  and 
VaUfUtTier  (Zeitsch.  ftir  Instrumentenkunde, 
1914,  34,  209)  is  an  elaborate  instrument,  so 
named  by  them  because  it  examines  the  light 
sent  up  by  a  beam  such  as  Tyndall  produced  in 


fioatii^  dust  (Nature,  1869-70,  1.  499).  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  instrument. 
A  beam  of  light  from  a  Nemst  lamp  is  divided ; 
one  part  is  made  to  proceed  horizontally  through 
the  Uquid  under  examination,  where  it  produces 
a  Tyndall  beam  with  any  suspended  matter. 
Light  that  ascends  vertically  from  this  beam  is 
viewed  through  an  eyepiece,  where  it  is  seen 
contrasted  with  the  Usht  from  the  other  part 
of  the  beam.  This  latter  light  has  passed 
through  three  NicoFs  prisms :  two  fixed  and 
one  rotatable.  By  rotating  this  through  an 
ansle  which  is  measured,  the  brightness  of  this 
light  can  be  reduced  until  it  is  equal  to  that 
from  the  suspended  matter.  Mecklenburg  also 
writes  about  the  Tyndallmeter  (with  figures) 
and  the  use  of  the  Tyndall  beam  for  colloid 
solutions  in  Kolloid  Zeitsch.  1914, 14, 172 ;  1914, 
16,  149;  and  1916.  16,97. 

Tolman  and  Vliet  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1919, 
41,  297)  describe  a  somewhat  similar  Tyndall- 
meter for  liquids,  smokes,  and  mists;  it  was 
made  in  war  time  from  pipe  fittings  and  stock 
apparatus.  Further  papers  in  the  same  volume 
deal  with  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  silica 
suspensions  in  water  and  smokes. 

Wilke  and  Handovsky  (Ann.  d.  Physik,  1913, 
[4]  42,  1146)  a  Tyndallmeter  not  yet  so  named. 

Dreyer  and  Gardner  (Bio-Chem.  J.,  1916,  10, 
399)  prepare  a  set  of  graduated  dilutions  in 
small  test-tubes  and  compare  bacterial  emulsions 
or  liquids  with  matter  in  suspension  with  these. 

Kleinmanv^s  Nephelometer-  (Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
1919,  99,  129,  and  Kolloid  Z^tsch.  1920,  27, 
236)  is  an  important  rival  of  Kober's.  It  is 
somewhat  like  Kober's,  but  the  amount  of 
illuminated  liquid  under  observation  is  regulated 
by  admitting  light  through  rectangular  apertures, 
which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  lowering 
or  raising  movable  shutters,  instead  of  being 
regulated  by  lowering  or  raising  the  vessels. 
The  plungers  are  cvlinders  of  solid  glass  instead 
of  being  hollow  tubes,  and  the  source  of  light  is 
further  off.  It  is  made  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch, 
16,  Prinzessinnenstrasse,  Berlin,  S.42. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Biochem.  Zeitsch. 
Kleinmann  writes  at  length  on  nephelometry, 
and  criticises  Kober's  nephelometer  and  formula. 

Weinberg  (Biochem.  Zeitsch.  1921,  126,  292) 
makes  a  critical  comparison  of  Kober's  and 
Kleinmann's  instruments,  and  describes  an 
improved  form  and  also  a  form  with  a  constant 
standard  of  comparison;  in  this  two  Nichol's 
prisms  are  used.  He  also  gives  details  of  pro- 
cedure, criticises  other  authors'  work,  and 
thinks  Kober's  tubes  are  not  wide  enough. 

Applicalions, — ^The  following  are  some 
further  references  to  nephelometric  methods  that 
have  been  proposed  or  used  for  the  determination 
of  various  suDstances:  (Kober,  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1918,  37,  76T),  A  survey  of  these  deter- 
minations, giving  also  a  method  for  estimating 
the  phosphorus  in  cast  iron,  and  mentioning  the 
use  of  solutions  of  colloids  such  as  egg  albumin, 
soluble  starch,  and  gelatin,  to  keep  opalescences 
in  suspension.  (Kober,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 
1913,  36,  290),  Digestion  of  casein,  using  sulpho- 
salicylio  acid  as  a  precipitant.  (Kober,  ibid, 
1686),  Determination  of  casein,  globulin,  and 
albumin  in  milk.  (Marriott,  J.  Biol.  (^hem. 
1913-14,  16,  289),  Determination  of  minute 
quantities  of  acetone  by  means  of  a  silver- 
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meroury-cyanide  reagent.  (Bloor,  ibid,  1914, 17, 
377,  and  1915,  23,  317),  Determination  of  fat  in 
small  amounts  of  blood.  By  suitable  treatment 
a  solution  of  sodium  salts  of  the  fatty  aoids  is 
obtained  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
as  a  precipitant.  (Sharpe,  Biochem.  J.  191 7,  11, 
96),  Estimation  of  fatty  acids  and  soaps  in  faeces. 
(Csonka,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1918,  34,  577,  and  1920, 
41,  243),  Definition  of  'nephelometric  value ;' 
Study  of  these  values  for  cholesterol  and  fatty 
aoids;  Criticism  of  Bloor's  work  on  fat  in 
blood  and  of  Sharpens  work  on  fatty  acids 
in  faeces.  (Kober  and  Graves,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soo.  1914,  36,  1304),  Estimation  of  undigested 
nucleic  acids  by  addition  of  egg  albumin  and 
acetic  acid.  (Graves,  ibid.  1915,  37, 1171),  Do- 
termination  of  ammonia  by  precipitation  with 
a  mercuric  chloride-sodium  chloride-lithium 
carbonate  reagent,  the  precipitate  being  kept 
in  suspension  by  starch  solution.  Kjeldahl- 
nitrogen  determinations  can  be  made  without 
the  need  of  distilling,  but  mercuric  oxide  should 
be  used  as  the  catalyst  instead  of  copper  sulphate. 
(Kober  and  Egerer,  ibid.  2373),  Estimation  of 
phosphorus  by  means  of  a  stiychnine-molybdic 
acid  reagent.  (Kober  and  Graves,  J.  Chem.  Soc. 
Absts.  1915, 108,  [ii.]  602),  Estimation  of  purine 
bases  and  uric  acid  in  blood  and  urine.  '  ( JBloor, 
J.  Biol.  Chem.  1915,  22,  133,  and  1916,  24,  447), 
Determination  of  lecithin  in  small  amounts  of 
blood  by  oxidising  it  to  phosphoric  acid  and 
precipitating  this  with  silver  nitrate  or  with  a 
stiychnine-molybdic  acid  reagent.  (Woodman, 
Gookin  and  Hfmh,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1916,  8, 
128),  Determination  of  small  amounts  of  essential 
oils  by  precipitating  their  alcoholic  solutions 
with  water.  (Lyman,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1917,  29, 
169),  Determination  of  calcium  in  blood  and 
milk  by  coagulating  with  trichloracetic  acid, 
filterings  and  after  suitable  treatment  of  the 
filtrate,  precipitating  the  calcium  with  a  mixture 
of  ammonium  stearate  and  oleate.  (Bloor,  ibid. 
1918,  36,  33),  Determination  in  small  amounts 
of  blood  of  phosphoric  acid,  both  total  and  in 
different  blood  components.  (Meigs,  ibid.  p.  335), 
Determination  of  phosphorus.  (Kleinmann, 
Biochem.  Zeitsch.  1919,  99, 115  to  189),  Estima- 
tion by  the  strychnine-molybdenum  reagent  of 
P,Op  in  amounts  from  04  milligram  to  0*0005 
milligram.  (Yablick,  Perrott  and  Furman,  J 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1920, 42, 266),  Determination 
of  mustard  gas  in  war-gas  work  by  the  use  of 
selenious  acid.  (Desha,  ibid.  p.  1350)  uses  ultra- 
violet rays  to  produce  fluorescence  in  liquids 
placed  in  a  Kober  nephelometcr. 

Turbidimeters. — ^The  simple  plan  of  viewing 
a  candle  flame  throueh  a  column  of  liquid,  for 
rapid  analyses  and  for  water  examination,  is 
described  by  Hinds  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1896, 
18,  661),  by  Jackson  {ibid.  1901,  23,  799),  by 
Muer  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1911,  3,  553),  and  in 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Wat«r  Supply  Paper 
No.  151,  1905.  In  this  last  there  is  also  de- 
scribed a  modification  using  an  electric  light  and 
also  a  plan  of  using  a  platinum  wire  projecting 
from  a  rod  to  be  viewed  through  the  water ;  this 
is  further  dealt  with  by  Wells  in  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  Sci.  Paper  No.  367,  1920,  where 
he  describes  another  turbidimeter.  Smith's 
apparatus  (U.S.  Pat.  No.  1,232.989,  1917,  and 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1917,  36,  1031)  is  another 
electric  hght  form  of  the  candle  plan. 


Schlesinger  (D.  R.  P.  237,470,  1910,  and 
J.  S6o.  Chem.  Ind.  1911,  30,  1413)  describes  a 
form  in  which  light  passes  through  a  hole  in  a 
screen,  then  through  a  transparent  grating,  then 
through  a  wedge-shaped  vessel  containing  the 
turbid  liquid.  The  grating  is  viewed  through 
the  liquid  and  through  a  hole  in  another 
screen. 

Lambert,  Vlia  and  de  Watievilie  (Compt.  rend. 
1919,  168,  797)  describe  a  form  for  bacterial 
suspensions  using  for  comparison  a  photographic 
plate  of  progressive  darkening. 

8h€ppard{J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1920,  12,  167) 
describes  a  form  suitable  for  varnishes,  solutions 
of  gelatin  and  the  like.  In  this  use  is  made  of 
the  bands  seen  when  the  lines  of  two  line  gratings 
cross  one  another  as  described  by  Ives  in  the 
Electrical  Worid,  1910,  55,  939,  and  in  J.  Opt. 
Soc.  Amer.  1917,  p.  100.  The  line  gratings  are 
situated  at  one  end  of  the  instrument,  and  light 
from  a  lamp  passes  through  them.  They  can 
be  rotated  with  respect  to  each  other  and  the 
angle  between  the  tiites  read  off.  A  standard 
liquid  is  placed  in  a  cell  between  the  gratings 
and  the  eyepiece.  The  lines  are  now  indis- 
tinguishable, and  only  bands  are  seen.  The 
gratings  are  now  rotated  until  the  bands  just 
disappear  and  only  a  uniform  grey  is  seen,  and 
the  angle  is  read  off.  The  same  is  done  with 
the  liquid  imder  examination  instead  of  the 
standard  liquid,  and  the  new  angle  is  noted. 
From  these  two  angles  the  relative  trans- 
parency of  the  liquids  is  calculated.  The 
liquids  are  contained  in  square  glass  jars,  and 
. ,  to  obviate  distortions  caused  by  their  irregular 
sides,  the  jars  are  immersed  in  the  cell  in  mono- 
chloronaphthalene  the  refractive  index  of  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  glass. 

Boivers  and  Moyer  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  1920,  42, 
191)  have  designed  a  turbidimeter  in  which  the 

Elan  of  the  ou  spot  photometer  is  used.  The 
ght  from  an  electric  lamp  on  one  side  passes 
through  the  liquid  under  examination ;  and  the 
light  from  an  electric  lamp  on  the  other  side 
passes  through  two  glass  discs.  There  are  two 
flat  wheels  in  'which  ground  glass  discs  are 
mounted,  and  these  wheels  are  revolved  until 
two  glass  dibcs  are  found  which  reduce  the  light 
until  it  is  equal  to  that  coming  through  the 
liquid.  Some  details  seem  to  need  fuller 
explanation  in  the  paper. 

Ch^neveau  and  Audvbert  (Compt.  rend.  1920, 
170,  728)  describe  a  turbidimeter  (they  call  it  a 
nephelometer)  in  which  the  light  from  an 
incandescent  lamp  is  reflected  by  two  totally 
reflecting  prisms ;  the  beam  from  one  of  them 
passes  through  a  tube  containing  the  liquid  under 
examination,  and  the  beam  from  the  other 
passes  through  a  plate  designed  to  diminish  the 
light  in  a  measurable  degree.  This  plate  is 
made  up  of  two  similar  prisms  of  very  small 
angle  ;  one  is  of  glass  of  a  neutral  tint  and  the 
other  is  of  clear  glass,  and  they  are  cemented 
together  in  reversed  positions  so  that  the 
deviation  of  the  beam  caused  by  one  prism  is 
corrected  by  the  other.  By  sliding  this  plate 
different  thicknesses  of  tinted  glass  are  inter- 
posed in  one  beam,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light 
from  each  beam  is  made  the  same.  No  figure 
is  given. 

Denis  (J.  Biol.  Chem.  1921,  47,  27)  suggests 
that  turbidimetry  by  moans  of  a  colorimeter 
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may  be  adyantageonsly  substituted  for  nephelo- 
metry  in  several  analytical  processes. 

For  unexpected  uregular  results  with  a 
turbidimeter,  see  Konig  and  Kriiss  (Zeitsch. 
Nahr.-Genussm.  1904,  7,  587). 

In  view  ol  the  variability  that  Richards  and 
Wells  found  when  dealing  with  silver  chloride, 
and  in  view  of  the  experiences  of  other  authors, 
it  is  essential  ^at  the  peculiarities  of  each 
opalescence  should  be  studied  and  the  right 
conditions  for  its  measurement  ascertained,  and 
that  a  good  deal  of^onfirmatory  work  shoidd  be 
done  helote  relying  on  nephelometric  results,  and 
it  is  safest  to  use  a  standard  of  a  strength  not 
differing  much  from  that  of  the  liquid  under 
examination  and  similarly  prepared;  but  with 
these  precautions  nephelometry  is  likely  to  prove 
extremely  useful.  H.  H.  R. 

NEPHRITE  V.  Jadb. 

NEPONITE  V,  GAsyiERrrB. 

NEROL  CioHigO  is  a  terpene  alcohol,  first 


ivanvTM  Wo*^i8^  'B  <*  M^rpei 
isolated  by  flesse  and  Zeitschel  (J.  pr.  Chem, 
1902,  [ii.]  66,  481)  from  the  neroli  oil  of  oran^  |  anrf  rose'oils,  and  is,  possibly,  identical  with  or 


mice  (Hildebrandt,  Beitr.  Chem.  Physiol.  Path. 
1903,  4,  251).  Nerol  is  probably  a  space  iso- 
meride  of  geraniol ;  when  oxidised  with  chromic 
acid  it  yields  a  substance  with  the  odour  of 
methylheptanone,  and,  probably,  citral  6,  mixed 
with  a  little  citral  a.  Citral  h  when  reduced 
forms  nerol.  On  prolonged  shaking  nerol  forms 
terpin  hvdrate  (Zeitschel,  Ber.  1906,  39,  1780). 

Nerol  tetnbromlde  CioHigOBr4,  obtained  by 
adding  the  calculated  quantity  of  bromine  to  a 
solution  of  nerol  in  chloroform,  evaporating  and 
recrystallising  from  ethyl  acetate,  forms  long, 
silky  needles,  m.p.  118'' -119''  (Soden  and  Tre§, 
Ber.  1906,  39, 906). 

The  aliphatic  esters  of  nerol  have  a  similar 
smeU  to  nerol ;  the  acetate,  b.p.  93''-94®/3  mm., 
134''/25  mm.,  sp.gr.  0*916  at  15^  saponification 
number  286*2,  and  the  formate,  b.p.  119''-121''/25 
mm.,  sp.gr.  0*928  have  been  prepared  (Soden 
and  Zeitschel,  /.c. ;  Soden  and  Tren,  I.e.), 

Norolldol  CjoH.gO  is  probably  an  aliphatic 
sesquiterpene  alcohol.    It  is  contained  in  neroli 


blossom  oil.  It  is  also  contained  in  petit -gram 
oil  (Soden  and  Zeitschel,  Ber.  1903,  36,  265) ;  in 
Beigamot,  Java  Cananga,  and  in  French 
lavender  and  other  ethereal  oils  (Elze,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1910,  34,  538,  857, 1029  ;  Soden  and  Treff, 
Ber.  1904,  37,  1094). 

Preparation, — South  American  petit-grain  oil 
IB  saponified  and  then  carefully  distilled  with 
steam  or  under  reduced  pressure.  The  higher 
boiliz^^-point  fractions  contain  the  nerol  together 
with  geraniol  and  ternineol ;  the  two  former  are 
separated  from  the  latter  by  converting  them 
into  their  acid  phthalic  esters.  After  purifying 
and  saponifjring,  the  mixture  is  treated  with 
powdered  anhydrous  calcium  chloride  with 
which  geraniol  gives  a  solid  product,  whereas 
nerol  is  unaffected  and  can  be  washed  out 
with  l^ht  petroleum  (D.  R.  P.  150495 ;  Soden 
and  Zeitschel,  I.e.).  In  a  similar  manner  nerol 
can  be  prepared  from  Helichrysum  aTuruMifolium 
and  other  species  of  Helichrysum  from  which 
larger  yields  are  said  to  be  obtained  (D.  R.  P. 
209382;  Chem.  Zentr.  1909,  i.  1785).  Nerol  of 
the  same  composition  and  properties  has  also 
been  obtained  by  heating  linalool  with  acetic 
anhvdride  and  sodium  acetate,  or  with  formic 
tLcid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids, 
the  nerol  being  separated  from  the  resulting 
product  as  above  (D.  R.  PP.  165894 ;  165895  ; 
165896;  Zeitschel,  Ber.  1906,  39,  1780,  1792). 

The  nerol  obtained  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  still  contains  geraniol  from  which  it  can 
be  finally  purified  by  treatment  with  diphenyl 
carbamide  chloride  in  the  prasence  of  pyridine. 
The  geranyl  and  neryl  diphenyl  urethcmes  thus 
formed  are  separated  by  fractional  crystallisa- 
tion from  light  petroleum. 

Neryl  diphenyl  uretluuie,  m.p.  52''-53'',  when 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  yields  pure  nerol  (Soden  and  Treff, 
Chem.  Zeit.  1903,  27,  897  ;  Ber.  1906,  39,  906). 

Properties. — ^Nerol  is  a  colourless  oil,  b.p. 
226°-227°/755  mm.,  125*»/25  mm.,  sp.gr.  08813 
at  15^*,  and  having  a  delicate  fresh  rose  smell 
(Austerweil  and  Cochin,  Compt.  rend.  1910,  151, 
440),  on  account  of  which  it  has  been  employed 
for    the    manufacture    of    artificial    perfumes 


very  similar  to  f amesoi.  It  forms  a  colourless  oil 
possessing  a  faint  but  permanent  pleasant  odour, 
has  b.p.  128''-129'*/6  mm.,  164°-165°/25  mm., 
276''-277*'/760  mm.,  sp.gr.  0*880;  [o]d+13'32'' 
(Hesse  and  Zeitschel,  I.e.),  b.p.  149''/4  mm., 
sp.gr.  0*894  at  15^  ai^O*'  (Soden  and  Treff,  Ber. 
1904,  37,  1094).  It  forms  an  addition  product 
with  6  atoms  of  bromine. 

NEROLI  V.  Oils,  essential. 

NEROLIN.  Trade  name  for  jt^-naphthol 
methyl  ether. 

NEURIDINE,   NEURINE  v.  Putrefaotion 

BASES  AND  CHOLINE. 

NEURODIN  V.  Synthetio  dbttos. 

NEURONAL.  Trade  name  for  bromo-di- 
ethylacetamide  [v.  Synthetio  dbuos). 

NEUTRAL  RED.    Toluvlene  red  v.  Aqnits. 

NEUTRAL  VIOLET  v.  Azines. 

NEVILE  AND  WINTHER'S  ACID,  l-naph- 
thol-4-sulphonic  acid. 

NEVRALTEIN.  Trade  name  for  sodium 
^-phenetidinomethanesulphonate  (v.  Synthetio 

DBUOS). 

NEVTANSiOTE  v.  Ibidosminb. 
NEW  BLUE.    Naphthylene  blue.  Fast  blue 
2  B  or  R,  Mddola's  blue.  New  methylene  hhte 

V.  OXASONE  OOLOUBINO  MAITEBS. 

NEWKIRKITE.  A  variety  of  manganite  (q.v. ). 

NICCOLITE  or  NICKELINE.  Nickel  arse- 
nide  NiAs,  crystallised  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
and  containing  Ni  43*9  p.c.  SmaU  amounts  of 
iron  and  cobalt  are  sometimes  present;  more 
frequently  antimony  replaces  arsenic,  forming  a 
passage,  through  the  variety  arite,  to  breithaup- 
tite  (NiSb).  ^ystals  are  rare,  and  are  usually 
seen  only  as  the  tips  of  hexagonal  pyramidiB 
closely  clustered  together.  The  massive  ma- 
terial sometimes  shows  a  reticulated  or  a 
columnar  structure.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  mineral  is  its  copper-red  colour 
with  metallic  lustre.  It  thus  presents  a  striking 
resemblance  to  native  copper,  but  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  this,  by  its  greater  hardness 
(H.  6-fii),  brittleness,  and  brownish-black 
streak.  On  this  aecount  the  mineral  was  early 
known  to  the  old  German  miners  as  Kupfemickel 


(D.  R.  P.  156287  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1903,  819).  I  (copper-nickel),  a  term  meaning 
Nerol  has  been  found  to  have  a  toxic  action  on  \  copper,  or  devil's  (Nick's)  copper. 
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nickel  was  discovered  by  A.  F.  Oronstedt  in 
1761  in  this  mineral,  from  which  also  it  was 
named.  Another  characteristic  feature,  which 
enables  the  mineral  to  be  recognised  at  sight, 
is  the  frequent  presence  of  pale  green  annaberg- 
ite  (NijAsjOstSHjO)  as  an  alteration  product. 
The  mineral  is  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  giving 
a  ffreen  solution,  which  on  coolins  deposits 
bruJiant  octahedra  of  arsenic  trioxide.  Sp.gr. 
7-3-7'6. 

Niccolite  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in 
the  copper-bearing  shales  of  Thuringia  (at 
Mansfeld,  Eisleben,  and  Sangerhausen)  and  at 
Riechelsaort  m  Hesse ;  with  silver  ores  at  Anna- 
berff  and  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  Joachims- 
thal  in  Bohemia;  with  native  silver  in  the 
Ck)balt  district  in  Ontario ;  and .  it  has  been 
occasionally  found  in  Cornwall  and  Scotland, 
e,g.  with  pyrrhotite  in  mica-diorite  at  Talnotry 
near  Newton  Stewart  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The  mineral  has  been  mined,  especially  in 
Thuringia  «nd  Spain,  as  a  source  of  nickel  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  arsenic.      L.  J.  S. 

NICHOLSON'S  BLUE  v.  TiuPHENYLMiiTHAinE 

OOIiOUBINO  MATTEBS. 

NICHROME.  An  alloy  usually  containing 
Ni  68-62,  Fe  23-26,  Or  8-14,  Mn,  Zn,  Si  0-6-2-0, 
and  Co  0-2-1 -Op.c.   /8fc«  Ntokkl. 

NICKEL.    At.wt.  68-68  ;  ^  sym.  Ni. 

Nickel  consists  of  two  isotopes  of  masses  58 
and  60  in  the  proportion  of  2:1.  This  gives  a 
value  68-67  which  agrees  closely  with  the 
accepted  number. 

History, — ^The  discovery  of  this  metal  is 
attributed  to  Oronstedt  (1761-1754),  who  found 
it  in  Kup/emickel  (false-copper),  a  term 
applied  to  the  mineral  by  the  miners  of  Saxony, 
because,  although  its  appearance  resembled 
that  of  copper  ores,  they  were  unable  to  extract 
copper  from  it.  Bergman  first  prepared  pure 
nickel  in  1776,  but,  alloyed  with  copper  and  zinc, 
the  metal  had  been  used  by  the  Ohmese  in  very 
early  times. 

Occurrence, — ^Nickel  is  widely  diffused  in 
nature,  and  has  been  very  frequently  detected 
in  igneous  rocks,  especially  magnesian  varieties, 
in  which  it  is  generally  associated  with  chro- 
mium. It  is  found  native,  alloyed  with  iron,  in 
meteorites  and  in  the  terrestrial  minerals 
awaruiU  and  josephinite,  which  contain  60  p.c. 
or  even  more  metallic  nickel.  Numerous  com- 
pounds exist  in  nature,  but  the  following  are 
the  most  important  ore-minerals : — 

Pentlandite 


Millerite 

NiccoUte  (Kupfernickel) 

Ohloanthite 

Gersdorffite 

Breithauptite 

Annabergite 

Gamierite    . 


(Fe,  Ni)S 
NiS 
NiAs 
NiAs, 
NiAsS 
NiSb 

NijAsjOg+Aq. 
H,(Ni,Mg)Si044Aq. 
(variable). 

The  chief  sources  of  nickel  are,  in  relation 
to  the  world's  production:  (1)  the  ores  of 
Sudbary,  Ontario,  which  are  chiefly  pyrrhotite 
(magnetic  iron  pyrites)  containing  pentlandite 
and  chnlcopyrite  (copper  pyrites),  in  a  matrix  of 
norite;  and  (2)  those  of  New  Oaledonia,  in 
which  the  nickel  exists  as  gamierite^  a  variable 

^  No  difference  has  been  observed  In  the  atomic 
welsnt  of  terrestrial  and  meteoric  nickel. 


,  mixture  of  nickel  silicates,  magnesian  com- 
pounds, and  free  silica. 

The  Ontario  ores  yield  nearly  80  p.c.  of  the 
world's  output.  During  1916,  over  1}.  million 
tons  were  smelted  with  the  production  of 
between  40,000  and  60,000  tons  nickel  and  about 
half  as  much  copper.  Nickeliferous  pyrrhotite 
ore  is  also  worked  in  Norway  (accounting  for 
the  production  of  from  600  to  1000  tons  nickel 
per  annum),  and  has  been  mined  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  in  Pennsjidvania,  Tasmania, 
Sweden,  Italy,  South  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
Silicate  ores,  similar  to  gamierite,  occur  also 
in  Greece,  Madagascar,  North  Oarolina  and  else- 
where, but  the  output  from  these  souroes  ia 
commercially  unimportant.  The  arsenical  ores 
(chiefly  arsenides)  usually  contain  both  nickel 
and  cobalt,  and  are  worked  in  Oobalt,  Ontario, 
as  well  as  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  France  and  else- 
where. 

The  production  of  both  Ontario  and  New 
Oaledonia  is  increasing,  although  the  former  is 
probably  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
latter.*  The  pyrrhotite  ores  of  Sudbury,  whose 
reserves  are  estimated  to  be  about  140  million 
tons  proven  ore,  contain  an  average  of  from 
about  2  to  3  p.c.  nickel,  1  to  1^  p.c.  copper,  and 
40  p.c.  iron.  The  New  Oaledonian  ores  contain 
about  6  p.c.  nickel,  about  i  p.c.  cobalt,  and 
practically  no  copper.  Oobalt  is  invariably 
present  in  nickel  ores  although  frequently  in 
small  amount ;  the  Sudbury  pyrrhotite  contains 
only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  Silver,  gold,  and 
the  platinum  group  metals  are  present  in  the 
Sudbury  ores  in  small  but  important  amounts, 
the  average  being  probably  about :  gold  0*019 
silver  0*2,  platinum  metals  0*01-0*02  ounces 
per  short  ton. 

Extraction. — ^The  first  stage  in  the  extraction 
of  nickel  from  its  ores  is,  almost  invariably, 
that  of  smelting  the  crude  ore,  whereby  the 
nickel,  and  when  present,  the  copper,  becomes 
concentrated  from  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  in 
the  form  of  a  matte  composed  of  the  lower 
sulphides  of  the  metals.  In  Oanada  most  of 
the  ore  is  smelted  locally  and  the  matte  exported 
hitherto  to  the  United  States  or  Europe  to  be 
refined.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  carry 
out  the  refining  within  the  Dominion.  Smelt- 
ing is  also  carried  out  in  New  Oaledonia,  but 
ore  IB  also  shipped  to  Europe  in  IftigB  quantities 
for  treatment  in  France  and  England.  A 
considerable  amount  of  experimental  work 
has  been  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  ores  by  methods  of  water  concentra- 
tion and  oil  flotation,  but,  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  hand  picking,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  nickel  ore  minc^  is  smelted 
direct  to  a  matte.  The  practice  in  Oanada, 
and  elsewhere  where  the  ore  consists  of  a  sul- 
phide, consists  of  three  operations :  (a)  roasting 
for  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphur ; 
(b)  smelting  for  the  production  of  a  low-grade, 
highly  ferruginous  matte ;  (c)  the  removal  of 
the  iron  and  a  laige  proportion  of  the  sulphur 
in  a  Bessemer  converter  for  the  production  of  a 
high-grade  matte,  and  (d)  the  refining  of  the 
nickel-copper  matte,  ».a.  conversion  into  metal. 

{a)  In  Oanada,  heap  roasting  is  still  largely 

practised,  the  Oanadian  Oopper  Oompany,  the 

largest  operating  concern  in  Oanada,  has  about 

260,000  tons  of  ore  roasting  at  one  time,  and 
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roa8t«  oyer  60  p.o.  ol  its  ore  in  this  maimer  to  a 
content  of  from  10-12  p.o.  sulphur.  Each  heap 
contains  about  2500  tons  of  ore  laid  on  a  foun- 
dation of  about  12  or  18  inches  of  wood,  with 
flues  about  10  feet  apart.  Coarse  ore  is  first 
piled  on  the  wood,  followed  by  layers  of  medium 
size  and  fines  which  cover  the  entire  heap  and 
r^ulates  the  rate  of  combustion ;  the  roasting 
is  completed  in  three  or  four  months.  Only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  fines 
can  be  roasted  in  the  heaps,  the  remainder  is 
roasted  in  mechanical  furnaces  of  the  Wedge 
type,  or  by  the  Dwight-Llovd  sintering  process. 

(h)  The  smelting  of  nickel  ores  of  the  Sud- 
bury type  is  similar  to  that  of  smelting  pyritic 
copper  ore,  that  is  to  say,  sufficient  sulphur 
must  remain  in  the  roasted  ore  to  combine  as 
sulphides  with  the  nickel,  copper,  and  a  portion 
of  the  iron  to  form  matte.  The  roasted  ore  will 
contain  from  2^  to  4  p.c.  Ni,  1^-2  p.c.  Cu,  32-40 
p.o.  iron,  and  9-11  p.c.  8,  and  it  is  the  usual 
practice  for  a  portion  of  the  furnace  charce  to 
oonsiBt  of  raw  ore.  The  smelting  is  carried  out 
in  blast  or  reverberatory  furnaces,  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company  using  both  (the  former  for 
lump  ore  and  the  latter  for  fines)  and  the  Mond 
Nickel  Company  only  blast  furnaces.  The 
water-jacketMl  blast  furnaces  of  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company  measure  50^' x  204''  at  the 
tuyeres,  and  19'  nrom  the  hearth  to  the  isharging 
level,  and  have  a  smelting  capacity  of  about 
400  tons  of  ore  per  day  of  24  hours.  Those  of 
the  Mond  Nickel  Company  measure  50''  X  240^' 
and  have  a  capacity  of  about  420  tone  of  ore. 
The  charge  consists  of  roasted  ore,  or  roasted 
and  raw  ore  mixed  to  the  correct  proportion  of 
sulphur,  slag  and  scrap  from  the  converters, 
limestone  and  quartz,  and  about  1 1  p.c.  of  coke 
to  the  chaige.  During  the  smelting,  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  passes  into  the  slag,  and  a  portion 
of  the  sulphur  in  the  charge  oxidises  and  vola- 
tilises as  SOt>  while  the  nickel,  copper  and  the 
remainder  of  the  iron  become  sulphides,  and 
form  the  matte.  The  molten  products  flow 
continuously  into  the  settlers  lined  with  chrome 
bricks;  the  slag,  with  a  sp.gr.  of  about  3*7, 
overflows  into  25-ton  pots,  while  the  matte, 
with  a  sp.gr.  of  4'6-4'8,  settles  to  the  bottom 
and  is  tapped  off  at  intervals  into  7-ton  ladles, 
which  are  carried  by  rail  to  the  converter  build- 
ing. 

The  low  grade,  or  raw,  matte  thus  pro- 
duced represents  a  concentration  of  about 
100  ore  to  23  matte;  a  higher  concentration 
is  not  found  to  be  economical  owing  to  increased 
losses  of  metal  in  the  slag.  The  matte  contains 
an  average  of  20-25  p.c.  nickel  plus  copper, 
the  ratio  of  nickel  to  copper  being  between 
1^  and  2^  to  1,  according  to  the  relative  amounts 
present  in  the  original  ore.  The  slag  averages 
0*16  p.c.  copper  and  0*32  p.c.  nickel  and  carries 
about  9  p.c.  of  the  original  nickel-copper  con- 
tent. This  loss  is  found  to  increase  if  a  greater 
concentration  of  matte  is  attempted  in  the 
blast  furnace*  Reverberatory  furnaces  (coal- 
dust  fired)  are  used  by  the  Canadian  Copper 
Company  for  smelting  the  iine  ore  and  flue  dust. 
The  matte  produced  is  similar,  but  the  metal 
recovery  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  blast  furnace. 
The  Mond  Nickel  Company  dispenses  with  the 
use  of  reverberatory  furnaces,  by  sintering  the 
fines  in  Dwight-Uoyd  furnaces  and  adding  the 


partly  de-sulphurised  sinter  to  the  blast  furnace 
charge.  The  treatment  of  the  New  Caledonian 
garnierite  ores  is  carried  out  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  for  Sudbury  and  other  pyritic 
ores  except  that,  there,  being  practicaUy  no 
sulphur  in  the  ores  to  form  matte,  sulphur  is 
added  in  the  form  of  gypsum  to  the  blast 
furnace  charge.  The  ore  is  ground  and  mixed 
with  limestone,  gypsum,  and  coal  or  coke  and 
briquetted.  The  raw  matte  contains  about 
46  p.c.  Ni,  25-30  p.c.  Fe,  and  16-20  p.c.  S,  and 
practically  no  copper  or  precious  metals. 

(c)  The  enrichment  of  the  matte  is  best 
carried  out  in  the  Bessemer  converter.  Unlike 
copper,  nickel  or  nickel-copper  matte  cannot  be 
reduced  to  metal  in  the  converter,  as  there  is 
no  similar  reaction  between  nickel  sulphide  and 
nickel  oxide.  Bessemerisation  consists  in  blow- 
ing air  through  the  molten  matte,  and  is  carried 
out  solely  with  a  view  to  the  oxidation  and 
removal  of  the  iron  as  silicate  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  high-grad^  matte.  The  earlier 
practice  in  Sudbury  was  to  use  *  acid  *  con- 
verters, so  called  because  the  converter  lining 
was  composed  of  silicious  matter  (quartz  and 
clay)  which  was  acted  upon  by  the  FeO,  with 
the  formation  of  an  iron  silicate  slag.  Latterly, 
basic  converters,  lined  with  magnesite  brick, 
have  been  substituted,  and  the  sincious  matter 
is  added  on  the  top  of  the  matte  as  required, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  frequent  relining. 
The  Canadian  Copper  Company's  converters 
are  of  the  horizontal  type,  37'  2"  long  by  10' 
diameter,  outside  measurement.  The  whole 
operation  requires  about  50  hours  to  convert  a 
full  charge  of  about  400  tons  of  raw  matte  into 
about  100  tons  of  refined  matte  containing  as 
nearly  as  possible  80  p.c.  nickel  plus  copper  (say 
53}  Ni  and  26}  Cu)  and  20  p.c.  sulphur  and 
about  i  p.c.  iron.  In  the  process  of  oxidising, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  iron,  and  a  smsSl 
amount  of  the  nickel-copper  is  also  oxidised 
and  enters  the  slag,  which  is  returned  to  the 
blast  furnace.  The  slag  varies  in  composition 
during  the  *  blow,'  the  average  containing  about 
1  p.c.  Cu  and  3  p.c.  Ni.  The  New  Caledonian 
blast  furnace  matte  is  bessemerised  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  usually  in  smaller  converters. 
The  refined  matte  contains  from  65-75  p.c.  Ni, 
the  balance  being  sulphur. 

(d)  Nickel  refining.— For  the  production  of 
metallic  nickel  from  refined  nickel-copper  matte, 
there  are  three  standard  methods  in  use,  viz. 
(1)  the  Oiford,  (2)  the  Mond,  and  (3)  the 
electrolytic.  (1)  The  Oiford  process  consists 
of  smelting  the  matte  with  sodium  sulphate  and 
carbon  (producing  sodium  sulphide)  in  rever- 
beratory furnaces.  The  fused  mass  separates 
into  two  layers  which  are  tapped  separately. 
The  upper  layer,  known  as  '  tops,'  is  composed 
of  double  sulphides  of  sodium  and  copper  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  while  the 
lower,  or  '  bottoms,  consists  of  a  nickel  matte, 
much  richer  in  nickel  and  poorer  in  copper. 
By  repetitions  of  the  operation,  concentration 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  nickel  is  effected. 
The  final  bottoms,  still  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  copper,  are  ground,  roasted  with 
salt  la  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  leached 
with  water.  The  solution  contains  most  of  the 
remaining  copper  and  a  portion  of  the  silver 
*nd    platinum    g«>»PDig«ffft^y  ^5116,^^5? 
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ooniiisis  of  niokel  oxide,  which  is  reduced  in 
reyerberatory  furnaces  to  metal  containing 
about  99  p.o.  Ni,  including  a  little  Co.  The 
working  costs  of  the  Oif ord  process  are  low,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  losses  of  nickel  and  copper 
are  greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
processes,-  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
precious  metals  is  recovered.  (2)  The  Mond 
process  (Eng.  Pat.  23665,  Dec.  10,  1895)  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
passed  over  metallic  nickel  at  50°  C.  a  carbonyl 
(Ni(C0)4)  ^  formed  which,  on  being  heated  to 
150^C.,  is  again  decomposed  into  metallic  nickel 
and  carbon  monoxide.  The  Mond  Niokel 
Company  produces  a  matte  in  Ontario  averaging 
41  p.c.  mckel  a.nd  41  p.c.  copper,  which  is  shipped 
to  Wales  for  treatment.  The  matte  is  finely 
ground,  roasted,  and  leached  with  10  p.c.  sul- 
phuric add,  which  extracts  about  two-thirds  of 
the  copper.  The  residue  is  reduced  to  metal 
by  water  gas  or  producer  gas  rich  in  hydrogen, 
in  specially  construct'Ci^  reduction  towers,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  350°C.,  in  order  that 
the  small  amount  of  iron  present  shall  not  be 
reduced  beyond  the  ferrous  state.  The  finely 
divided  nickel  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
carbon  monoxide  in  similar  towers  at  a  tem- 
perature of  between  50°  and  80°C.,  when  the 
volatile  carbonyl  passes  away  to  the  decomposer. 
The  operation  is  not  completed  in  one  passage ; 
the  residue  is  returned  to  the  reducer,  and  then 
to  the  volatiliser,  circulating  in  this  manner  for 
from  7  to  15  days.  About  70  p.c.  of  the  nickel 
is  thus  removed,  and  the  residue,  which  is 
similar  in  composition  to  the  original  roasted 
matte,  is  smelted  with  g3rpsum  and  carbon  for 
the  production  of  a  matte  similar  to  the  original 
80  p.c.  matte.  This  is  re-treated  and  the  final 
residues  are  sold,  principally  for  their  content 
of  platinum  and  palladium,  although  they 
contain  also  small  amounts  of  iridium,  rhodium, 
gold  and  silver.  The  volatilised  nickel  carbonyl 
is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  about  200°C. 
in  a  tower  containing  granules  or  small  pellets 
of  nickel  kept  in  motion  to  prevent  cohesion. 
The  gas  passes  upwards  through  the  interstices 
between  these  pellets,  on  to  which  nickel  is 
deposited  as  the  niokel  carbonyl  is  decomposed. 
The  pellets  are  automatically  removed,  screened, 
and  the  smaller  size  returned  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  while  those  from  |''  to  g"  are  sold.  The 
purity  of  the  nickel  is  mgh,  99*8  p.c.  or  better, 
with  a  little  iron  and  minute  quantities  of  sulphur 
and  carbon.  The  copper  sulphate,  obtained  by 
leaching  the  roasted  matte  with  sulphuric  acid, 
is  crystcdlised  and  sold  as  such,  and  the  nickel 
sulphate  is  recovered  from  the  mother  liquors. 
The  Mond  process  is  carried  out  to-day  in 
substantially  the  same  manner  as  was  fully 
described  by  Roberts  Austen  (Proc.  Inst.  Civ. 
Eng.  135,  29).  (3)  A  number  of  electrolytic 
methods  for  refining  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
(notably  those  of  C.  Hoepfner,  Eng.  Pat.  11307, 
1894,  and  H.  A.  Frasch,  U.S.  Pat.  469,  439-469, 
442,  Mar.  5, 1901),  but,  for  various  reasons,  have 
been  given  up.  Latterly  the  British-America 
Nickel  Corporation  has  adopted  V.  M.  Hybi- 
nette*8  process  (Eng.  Pat.  13355,  1914)  for  the 
refining  of  nickel  in  the  new  plant  now  being 
installed  in  Ontario.  By  this  process,  already 
successfully  operated    in    Norway   on   poorer 


ores  than  those  of  Sudbury,  the  nickel  is 
deposited  electrolytically  from  soluble  anodes 
made  from  partly  roasted  nickel-copper  matte. 
The  bessemerised  matte  produced  in  Norway 
contains  an  average  of  47  p.c.  Ni  and  33  p.c.  Cu. 
It  is  roasted  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  sulphur 
and  leached  with  10  p.c.  sulphuric  acid,  which 
dissolves  a  large  proportion  of  the  copper  but 
very  little  nickel.  The  residue  is  melted  and 
cast  into  anodes  containing  about  65  p.c.  Ni» 
3-8  p.c.  sulphur,  about  30  p.c.  copper,  and  a 
trace  of  iron.  The  electrolyte  contains  45 
grammes  Ni  and  from  3-5  milligrammes  Cu 
per  litre.  After  circulation,  it  containB  from 
2-3  grammes  Cu  per  litre  and  is  pamed  over 
waste  anodes,  when  the  copper  is  precipitated 
and  nickel  regenerated.  The  nickel  cathodes 
are  made  of  iron  plates  rubbed  over  with  a  thin 
wash  of  water  and  graphite.  The  deposited 
nickel  is  sold  in  sheets  without  remelting.  The 
metal  is  guaranteed  99  p.c.  and  contains  not 
more  than  0*1  p.c.  Cu  and  an  average  of  0*5  p.c. 
iron.  The  precious  metab  are  recovered  from 
the  anode  slime.  The  copper  is  similarly 
deposited  electrolytically  on  sheet  copper 
cathodes  and  the  precious  metals  recovered 
in  the  slime.  The  percentage  recovery  of  nickel, 
copper,  and  precious  metals  is  high. 

Other  processes  suggested  for  the  treatment 
of  oxidised  ores  include  the  direct  production 
of  ferro-nickel,  extraction  from  the  ore  after 
chloridising  and  sulphatising  roast,  &c.,  but 
none  are,  to  any  extent,  in  commercial  use  at 
the  present  time.  Large  quantities  of  a  natural 
alloy  of  nickel  and  copper,  known  as  mond 
metal,  are  now  produced  from  Sudbury  ores 
by  the  direct  smelting  of  roasted  matte,  from 
which  a  small  proportion  of  the  copper  has  been 
removed  by  the  first  stage  of  the  Orf ord  process. 
Its  average  composition  is  about  68  p.c.  nickel, 
30  p.c.  copper,  and  H  p.c.  iron ;  its  properties 
are  referred  to  later  in  this  article.  The  pro- 
posal has  been  recently  revived  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere  to  smelt  the  old  slags,  hitherto  tiirown 
to  waste,  for  the  production  of  a  pig  iron  low 
in  nickel. 

The  production  of  nickel  from  arsenical 
ores,  such  as  those  containing  niccolite  (kupfer- 
nickel)  and  chloranthite,  is  carried  out  on  a 
relatively  small  scale.  The  ores  commonly 
contain  abo  cobalt,  iron,  and  other  metallic 
sulphides,  and  are  roasted  and  smelted  for  the 
production  of  a  speiss  composed  chiefly  of  nickel 
arsenide.  The  speiss  is  subjected  to  repeated 
oxidising  and  reducing  roasts  to  drive  off  the 
arsenic,  and  finally  the  nickel  oxide  is  reduced 
with  carboii.  Wet  methods  are  employed  for 
the  separation  of  the  cobalt,  v.  Cobalt,  VoL  II. 

Properties  of  Nickel. — ^Nickel  is  a  lustrous 
silver-white  metal  having  a  slight  steel-grey 
tinge,  which  is  very  noticeable  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  silver.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take 
a  fine  polish.  Nickel  is  magnetic  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but,  like  iron,  becomes  non-mag- 
netic at  high  temperatures,  the  transition 
occurring  between  340"^  and  360''C.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  8*35,  increasing  to  8*6-8*9  by  mechani- 
cal treatment.  Its  hardness  is  stated  to  be  3*5 
of  Moh*s  scale  (Copaux,  Compt.  rend.  1905,  140, 
657)  and  its  melting-point  is  1452^0.  (Henning, 
Zeitsch.  Electrochem.  1913,  19,  185 ;  Dana  and 
Foote,   Trans.  Va^^^^^^j^^^^^m  i 
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1452»  3;  Day  and  Sosman,  Phys.  Rev.  1907. 
135,  1;  Acad.  Sci.  1913,  3,  371)  and  its 
specific  heat  0*109.  The  electrical  conductivity 
of  nickel  is  abont  12*9  compared  with  silver  at 
100  ;  its  specific  resistance  is  6*4  microhms/c.c. 
and  its  breaking  stress  42  kilos,  per  sq.  mm. 
(Copauz,  I.e.),  Nickel  is  malleable  and  ductile, 
and  can  be  roUed  into  sheets  0*028  mm.  thick 
and  drawn  into  wire  0*014  mm.  diameter.  Its 
malleability  and  ductility  are  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  carbon,  manganese,  arsenic,  sulphur 
or  nickel  oxide.  At  a  white  heat  it  can  be 
welded  to  itself,  to  iron,  and  to  various  alloys. 

Nickel  may  be  distilled  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace, the  distillate  having  the  same  properties  as 
the  finely  divided  metal.  It  is  not  so  volatile  as 
manganese,  but  more  so  than  iron  or  chromium 
(Moiasan,  Compt.  rend.  1906,  142,  425).  Its 
boiling-point  is  2490°/30  mm. 

The  metal  does  not  readily  tarnish  in  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  becomes  coated 
with  a  greenish  coloured  oxide  at  a  red  heat. 
When  heated,  nickel  wire  bums  in  oxygen ;  it 
also  becomes  incandescent  in  nitric  oxide  at 
200®  and  is  pyrophoric  when  prepared  by 
hydrogen  reduction.  It  decomposes  steam 
slowly  at  a  red  heat.  Acetic,  citric,  tartaric 
and  oxalic  acids  have  little  or  no  action  on 
nickel  unless  they  are  left  in  contact  for  a  long 
time.  Fused  caustic  alkalis  have  no  action  and 
it  is  unaffected  by  fresh  or  sea  water.  It 
dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  rapidly  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua- 
regia.  In  contact  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  it  becomes  passive  like  iron ;  when  dropped 
into  fuming  nitric  acid  it  may  be  violently 
attacked,  may  become  passive,  or  may  be  dis- 
integrated to  a  grey  magnetic  powder  (HoUes, 
Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  1904,  12,  263).  Hydro- 
gen  is  occluded  by  nickel  at  temperatures  above 
200®  C,  in  quantity  increasing  with  the  tempera- 
ture, but  very  different  values  have  oeen 
obtained  for  the  actual  amount  (c/.  Bayer  and 
Altmayer,  Ber.  1908,  41,  3062;  and  Sieverts, 
Zeitsch.  physlkal.  Chem.  1907,  60,  129). 

Molten  nickel  absorbs  carbon  monoxide, 
given  off  on  cooling,  which  produces  unsound 
castings  full  of  blow-holes.  It  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  its  monoxide,  forming  a  eutectic 
similar  to  that  formed  by  copper  with  cuprous 
oxide,  and  with  the  same  result,  t.e.  brittleness 
of  the  metal.  Fleitmann  (Ber.  1879,  12,  454) 
first  suggested  ^e  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  magnesium  to  the  molten  metal,  by  which 
means  the  nickel  oxide  is  reduced  and  perfectly 
sound  castings  obtained.  Aluminium  is  said 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  manganese  is 
also  stated  to  act  as  a  purifier  and  to  improve 
'  the  quality  of  the  metal.  Nickel  may  be 
deposited  as  a  metallic  layer  on  other  metab 
by  electrolysins  a  solution  of  nickel,  usually 
the  double  sulphate  NiS04(NH4),S04,6H,0. 
The  deposited  nickel  is  hard  and  will  take  a 
brilliant  polish. 

The  nickel  of  commerce,  with  the  exception 
of  that  manufactured  by  the  Mond  process,  is 
generally  impure.  It  commonly  contains  only 
about  98-98^  p.c.  nickel,  often  as  much  as  1  p.c. 
cobalt,  0*3-0*6  p.c.  iron,  a  little  copper,  silicon 
and  magnesium.  Arsenic,  sulphur  and  nickel 
oxide  are  also  occasionally  present,  causing 
brittleness  in  the  metal  and  diminishing  or 
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destroying  its  malleability  and  ductility.  Even 
0*1  p.c.  of  arsenic  or  sulphur  is  injurious.  The 
presence  of  iron  hardens  nickel,  1  p.c.  rendering 
the  metal  unsuitable  for  the  best  qualities  of 
nickel  silver.  With  1  p.c.  carbon,  nickel  is 
brittle,  but  with  a  higher  percentage  it  becomes 
tough.  Although  extreme  purity  is  essential 
in  some  cases,  the  less  pure  nickel  is  equally 
suitable  for  many  purposes,  and  is  occasionally 
preferred  on  account  of  greater  ease  in  alloying. 
Nickel  is  commonly  sold  in  the  form  of  cubes, 
in  discs,  known  as  *  rondelles,*  granules,  and  in 
*  plaquettes ' ;  also  shot  of  various  standard 
sizes  prepared  by  the  Mond  Nickel  Company. 
(For  methods  for  determining  nickel,  see 
Bradley  and  Ibbotson*s  Analysis  of  Steel 
Works  Materials;  also  Spring,  Chem.  News, 
104,  5d;  Ibbotson,  Chem.  News,  104,  224; 
Schoeller  and  Powell,  Analyst,  1917,  62,  189.) 

Uses  of  Nickel, — ^The  report  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Nickel  Commission  (1917)  states  that 
no  actual  statistics  are  available,  bufgives  the 
following  approximate  estimates  of  the  relative 
quantities  of  nickel  used  annually  for  certain 
specific  purposes :  Coinage,  not  over  500  tons. 
Electro-plating,  metallic  nickel  and  its  salts, 
equivalent  to  about  500  tons  of  metallic  nickel, 
is  consumed  in  England.  Nickel-silver  and  other 
alloys  not  containing  iron  or  that  used  for 
coinage,  between  600  and  3000  tons  in  England. 
Steel  making  probably  75  p.c.  of  the  whole 
nickel  production  (war  time)  and  60  p.c.  under 
normal  conditions.  In  England  about  2750 
tons,  or  about  45  p.c.  of  the  whole  English 
consumption,  is  normally  used  in  steel.  The 
Imperial  Institute  states  that  4700  tons  was 
used  in  the  steel  industry  during  1914,  and  that 
it  accounted  for  about  70  p.c.  of  the  total  nickel 
used  in  England.  The  use  of  nickel  for  coins  of 
low  denomination  is  increasing ;  most  countries 
use  an  alloy  of  25  p.c.  nickel  and  75  p.c.  copper, 
but  the  pure  metal  is  abo  used ;  its  hardness 
causes  it  to  be  of  special  value  for  coinage  on 
account  of  both  its  durability  and  difficulty  of 
counterfeiting.  It  is  used  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  laboratory  ap- 
pliances such  as  crucibles  and  basins  (which 
may  be  used  for  boiling  with  caustic  alkalis  or 
alkaline  carbonates  and  for  fusing  minerab 
and  salts  with  caustic  alkaUs  or  nitrates  of  the 
alkalis),  water- baths,  spatulas,  tongs,  &c.  For 
some  larger  scale  chemical  operations,  iron 
vesseb  lined  with  nickel  are  employed.  In  the  ' 
pure  form,  metalHc  nickel  is  manumctured  into 
sheets  which  are  stamped  into  watch  cases, 
cooking  utensib,  and  similar  articles.  It  b 
drawn  into  wire  for  use  for  sparking-plugs  and 
leading-in  wires.  Nickel  b  largely  used  as  a 
catalyst,  notably  in  the  hydrogenatinn  of  oib. 

Alloys. — Niclcel  is  capable  of  alloying  with 
all  the  common  metals,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
use  in  steel,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  a 
large  variety  of  non-ferrous  alloys  chiefly  known 
in  commerce  as  cupro-nickel,  nickelsUver, 
Qerman-Hlver,  ntckel-bronze,  &c. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  mckel  steel 
(containing  from  2  p.c.  and  upwards  Ni,  usually 
about  3}  p.c.)  b  its  high  elastic  and  tensile 
strength  compared  with  mild  steel,  and  for  Ihb 
reason  it  b  rapidly  replacing  ordinary  structural 
steel  for  many  purposes  such  as  bridge  con- 
stmotion.    &o.   It  U^ri>o^^.^i^^^^^ 
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looomotive  and  ongmeering  forgings,  electric 
railway  gears,  orankshaftfi,  for  parts  of  motor- 
cars, aeroplanes,  and  it  has  also  proved  of  special 
Talue  for  armour  plate,  heavy  ordnance,  and 
armour-piercing  projectUes.  (For  the  effect  of 
nickel  in  steel,  see  Sir  R.  Hadfield,  Proc.  Inst. 
Civ.  Eng.  138,  1-125.)  Invar  is  an  alloy  of 
iron  containing  36  p.c.  nickel,  0*5  p.c.  manganese, 
and  0*5  p.c.  carbon.  It  has  practically  no  co- 
efficient of  expansion  between  —100°  and  4-160° 
C,  and  for  this  reason  is  of  special  value  for 
clock  pendulums,  surveying  tapes,  philosophical 
instruments,  &c.  It  melts  at  1425°C.  and  can 
be  forged,  drawn  and  worked  readily,  and  has 
a  high  resistance  to  corrosion.  Platinite  and 
other  high  nickel  steels  are  used  for  special 
purposes  such  as  electrical  resistances,  ^c. 

The  non-ferrous  alloys  have  a  wide  applica- 
tion for  domestic  and  engineering  purposes ; 
the  addition  of  nickel  haidons  and  toughens 
many  of^the  common  metals  and  alloys.  With 
25  p.c.  nickel,  copper-nickel  alloys  are  white : 
with  less  nickel  they  show  a  reddish  tint.  Monel 
metal  is,  as  already  stated,  a  natural  alloy, 
produced  by  direct  smelting  of  the  ore.  It 
contains  about  67  p.c  nickel,  28  p.c.  copper,  and 
5  p.c.  manganese  and  iron.  It  takes  a  brilliant 
polish  and  is  remarkable  for'  its  resistance  to 
corrosion  and  high  tensile  strength.  Its  melting- 
point  is  1360°C.  and  sp.gr.  (cast)  is  8'87.  It  is 
made  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods,  wire  and 
castings,  and  is  largely  used  for  propeller  blades, 
valves,  castings  for  oil  stills,  tie  rods,  ore  dressing 
screens,  filter  cloth,  &c.  {see  also  Engineering, 
1918,  106,  451).  Cupro-nickel  contains  80  p.c. 
copper  and  20  p.c.  nickel.  It  melts  at  1190°C. 
and  is  used  for  bullet  jackets  and  other  munitions 
of  war.  The  alloys  of  the  nickel-silver  {Oerman' 
Silver)  group  usuaUy  contain  about  55-60  p.c. 
copper,  15-20  p.c.  nickel,  and  20-30  p.c.  zinc, 
but  the  lower  grades  contain  as  little  as  7  p.c. 
nickel  (Mc William  and  Barclay,  J.  Inst.  Metals, 
1911,  5,  214).  The  alloys  are  not  definite 
compounds,  but  consist  of  a  homogeneous  solid 
solution.  They  are  white,  ductile  and  tough 
and  not  readily  corroded,  and  may  be  rolled, 
spun,  stamped  and  drawn.  Packfong  is  the 
name  of  an  old  Chinese  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel ;  other  alloys  having  the  same  constituents, 
but  widely  varying  in  quantities,  are  known  in 
commerce  under  the  names  argentan,  Potosi 
silver,  eUctrum^  and,  in  France,  maillechori. 

A  number  of  nickel-copper  alloys  are  made 
for  use  as  electrical  resistances,  e.g.  constantan 
and  eureka,  containing  60  p.c.  copper  and  40  p.c. 
nickel ;  platinoid,  stated  to  contain  about  2  p.c. 
tungsten;  and  manganin,  containing  84  p.c. 
copper,  4  p.c.  nickel,  and  12  p.c.  manganese. 
NiMrome  resistance  wire  is  an  alloy  of  60  p.c. 
chromium  and  40  p.c.  nickel.  Constantan  is 
used  for  thermo-electric  couples,  as  is  also  an 
alloy  of  nickel  90  p.c.  and  chromium  10  p.c. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  nickel  industry,  in- 
cluding ore  deposits  of  the  world,  sef>  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Ontario  Nickel  Commission, 
published  in  1917  by  the  Ontario  Government, 
Toronto. 

For  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  nickel 
industry  since  1910,  see  Mathewson,  Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1918,  37,  53. 

Colloidal  soltUions  of  nickel  can  be  prepared 
by  the  reduction  of  solutioiifl  or  suspensions  of 


nickel  salts  in  glycerol  containing  gelatin  or 
gum  arable  as  a  protective  coUoid  (Kelber,  Ber. 
1917,  50,  1609).  The  reducing  agents  may  be 
hydrazine  hydrate,  formaldehyde,  hydroxyl- 
amine  or  h3rpophosphorous  acid.  The  colloidal 
solution  is  unaltered  by  air  and  is  miscible  with 
alcohoL 

Oxides  of  nickel.  The  chief  oxides  of  nickel 
are  the  monoxide  NiO  and  the  sesquioxide  Ni^Os. 

Nickel  monoxide  NiO  occurs  native  as  httn- 
senile,  and  may  be  prepared  by  strongly  heating 
the  hydroxide  Ni(OH)j,  carbonate  NiCO,,  or 
nitrate  Ni(NOs)s.  It  is  a  green  crystalline 
powder,  which  turns  yeUow  on  heating.  It  is 
easily  reduced  to  the  metal  when  heated  in 
hydrogen.  The  hydroxide.  (NiOH)^  is  formed  as 
an  apple-green  precipit'ate,  when  a  nickel  salt 
is  treated  with  alkali  hydroxide. 

The  salts  of  nickel  are  derived  from  the 
monoxide.  They  are  in  general  yeOow  when 
anhydrous,  emerald-green  when  hydrated  or  in 
solution. 

Nickel  sesquioxide  Ni^Os  is  a  black  powder 
obtained  by  gently  heating  the  nitrate  or  car- 
bonate in  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  is 
probably  nickelons  nickelite  NiO'NiOf 

Nickel  trihydroxide  Ni(OH),  is  obtained  as  a 
black  precipitate  when  a  nickel  salt  is  warmed 
with  alkali  hypochlorite  or  chlorine  passed 
through  the  hydroxide  Ni(OH),  suspended  in 
water.  According  to  BeUucci  and  Clavari» 
however,  this  precipitate  is  the  hydrated  dioxide 
Ni02-2:H,0  (Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1905,  14,  ii.  234 ; 
Atti  Ui  Accad.  lancei,  1907,  [v.]  16,  i.  647). 

The  peroxide  NiO^  is  obtained  in  a  hydrated 
form  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on 
nickel  salts  (PeUini  and  Meneghmi,  Zeiteclu 
anorg.  Chem.  1908,  60,  178),  and  an  oxide  re- 
garded as  NiO  4  was  obtained  by  HoUard  (Compt. 
rend.  1903,  136,  229). 

Accordhig  to  Sabatier  and  Espil  (Compt.  rend. 
1914,  168,  668)  a  suboxide  Ni^O  (?)  probably 
exists.  According  to  Wohler  and  Balz  (2i6itsch. 
Elektrochem.  1921,  27,  406),  this  is  a  mixture 
of  NiO  and  metal. 

Nickel  earlwnyl  Ni(C0)4.  When  carbon 
monoxide  is  passed  over  reduced  nickel  at  30^- 
80°,  best  at  about  45°,  combination  occurs, 
and  a  volatile  carbonyl  is  formed  (Mond, 
Langer  and  Quincke,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1890, 
749).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  43*2® 
and  solidifying  at  —25°  ;  its  sp.gr.  is  1-3185  at 
17°.  At  60°  it  has  the  normaWsrpour  density. 
The  carbonyl  is  soluble  in  oinranic  media ;  its 
vapour  is  very  poisonous.  For  its  reactions, 
see  Dewar  and  Jones,  ibid.  1904, 203  ;  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  1903,  71,  427  ;  and  v,  Cabbontls,  VoL  II. 
p.  86. 

Nickel  arsenide  NiAs  occurs  as  hipfemickd 
(v.  supra).  The  phosphide  Ni^P  is  obtained  in 
grey  needles  when  nickel  and  phosphorus  are 
heated  in  the  electric  furnace  (Mai^nneau, 
Compt.  rend.  1900,  130,  656 ;  cf.  Granger,  ibid. 
1896,  122,  1484  ;   1896,  123,  176). 

Nickel  nitride  NijN,  is  obtained  by  dropping 
a  mixture  of  nickelous  oxide  and  cyanide 
between  carbon  electrodes  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen  (Voumasos,  Compt.  rend.  1919,  168, 


Nickel  boride  NiB  is  prepared  in  the  electric 
furnace,  and  forms  brilliant  prismatic  crystals 
of  ap.gr.  7-39    (M^ta^  ^C<^(^^g^^l896. 
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122,  424).     It  is  decomposed  when  fused  with 
alkali. 

Nickel  sUicide  Ni,Si  is  prepared  by  heating 
an  excess  of  nickel  with  silicon  in  the  electric 
furnace  until  the  greater  part  of  the  metal  has 
been  volatilised ;  and  then  dissolving  away  the 
remaining  metal  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is 
a  steel-^y,  metallic-looking  powder  of  sp.gr. 
7*2,  and  is  attacked  by  aqua  regia  and  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid  (Vigouroux,  Compt.  rend.  1896,  121, 
686). 

Nickel  bromide  NiBr,  is  produced  when 
finely  divided  nickel  is  heated  in  bromine  vapour 
or  by  the  action  in  the  cold  of  an  ethereal  solution 
of  bromine  on  the  metal.  It  sublimes  in  golden 
scales.  The  bromide  is  very  hygroscopic,  and 
forms  a  trihydrate  Ni6r,,3H20.  The  accepted 
equivalent  of  nickel  rests  largely  upon  the  results 
obtained  by  Richards  and  Cvishmann  (Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1898,  16,  167 ;  1899,  20,  362)  in 
their  analyses  of  anhydrous  nickel  bromide. 

Nickel  carbonate  NiCO,  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  solution  of  nickel  chloride  with  calcium  carbo- 
nate at  160**.  It  forms  pale-green,  microscopic 
rhombohedra.  A  hexahydrate  NiCO„6H20  is 
produced  by  mixing  nickel  nitrate  solu- 
tion with  sodium  bicarbonate  and  saturating 
the  cold  solution  with  carbon  dioxide.  It 
readily  loses  water.  The  pale  green  precipitates 
obtained  by  adding  alkali  oar]K>nate  to  a  nickel 
salt  are  basic  carbonates  of  variable  composition. 

Nickel  chloride  NiClj  is  formed  when  finely 
divided  nickel  is  warmed  in  chlorine.  It  can 
be  sublimed,  and  forms  golden  scales.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  a 
green  hexahydrate  NiCl„6H20  can  be  crystal- 
lised out  from  the  solution.  The  anhydrous 
chloride  readily  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  an 
almost  white  compound  NiCl,,6NH„  which  dis- 
solves easily  in  water.  Nickel  chloride  is  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Nickel  cyanide  Ni(CN),  is  obtained  as  an 
apple-sreen  precipitate  by  adding  potassium 
cyanide  to  a  solution  of  a  nickel  salt.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  ^anide,  and 
from  the  solution  the  salt  K^NiC^4  can  be 
crystallised.  This  salt  is  readily  decomposed 
by  dilute  acids ;  a  red  potassium  nickelocyanide 
K^NiCy,  is  also  known.  It  ean  be  oxidised  to 
the  normal  yellow  nickelocyanide  K^NiCy^  by 
atmospheric  oxyeen,  water,  or  by  hydrogen 
peroxide  (Bellucci,  Gazz.  1919,  49,  ii.  70). 

Nickel  fluoride  NiF,  forms  green  prisms 
(Poulenc,  Compt.  rend.  1892,  114,  1426) ;  it  is 
soluble  in  water  and  forms  a  trihydrate  NiF„3Hs. 

Nickel  iodide  Nil,  forms  black  scales;  the 
hexahydrate  NiI,,6HsO  is  a  bluish-green,  very 
hygroscopic  crystalline  substance. 

Nickel  nitraU  Ni(N03)„6H|0  is  a  green  salt 
which  crystallises  in  monoclinic  taolets.  It 
dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water  and  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Tri-  and  mono-hydrates 
are  also  known. 

Nickel  nitrite  Ni(NO.)(  Ib  of  little  importance 
itself.  It  forms  a  double  salt  Ni(N0i),-4KN0a 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  a  triple 
nitrite  2KN0,-Ca(N0,)t-Ni(N0,)„  which  is  a 
yellow  crystalline  substance  only  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water.  Similar  salts  are  known  with  barium 
and  strontium,  and  hence  the  alkaline  earth 
metals  must  be  absent  when  nickel  and  cobalt 
are  to  be  separated  by  the  oobaltinitrite  method. 


Nickel  sulphate  NiS04  is  formed  in  solution 
when  nickel,  or  the  hydroxide  or  carbonate  Ib 
dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  the  salt  crystallises  as  the  green 
heptahydrate  NiS04,7H.O,  isomorphous  with 
masnesium  sulphate.  At  60*'-70°  the  hexa- 
hydrate NiS04,6H,0  separates  in  monoclinic 
crystals,  and  a  hydrate  of  the  same  composition 
separates  at  ormnary  temperatures  from  acid 
solutions,  but  the  crystals  are  tetragonal 
pyramids. 

The  hydrated  sulphate  lones  water  at  100^, 
forming  the  monohydrate  NiS04,H,0,  and  at 
280°  the  yeUow  anhydrous  sulphate  is  left.  The 
latter  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  pale  violet 
powder  of  the  composition  NiS04*6UN,.  The 
compound  NiS04*4NH3,2H20  crystallises  in 
dark-blue  tetragonal  prisms  from  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  sulphate  in  ammonia. 

The  solubility  of  nickel  sulphate  in  water, 
expressed  as  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  per 
hundred  parts  of  water,  is  as  follows : — 

Temp.       2"        16»       2S*»      41*'       50'       60*      7(f 
NiS04    30-4    37-4    41-0    491    52-0    67  2    619 

Nickel  sulphate  forms  numerous  double  sul- 
phates with  the  sulphates  of  other  metals.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  is  nickel  ammonium 
^pA«tfe  NiS04(NH4),804,6H,0,  which  is  largely 
used  in  the  process  of  nickel  plating  and  in  other 
processes  in  which  a  salt  of  nickel  is  employed. 
It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  either  nickel  or 
nickel  monoxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding 
ammonium  sulphate  to  the  concentrated  acid 
solution.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  and 
forms  short,  monoclinic  prisms.  The  solu- 
bility, expressed  as  parts  of  NiS04'(NH4),S0« 
per  hundjned  parts  of  water,  is  as  follows : — 

Teinp.  S-S**     16"    20'    80*      40*      W       68'      85» 
Salt    1-8    6-8    6-9    83    11'6    14-4    188    28*6 

Nickel  monosulphide  NiS  occurs  in  nature  as 
miUerite,  sometimes  in  brass-yellow  rhombo- 
hedra, but  usually  in  capillary  crystals.  It  is 
obtained  in  a  black,  hydrated  form  when  a 
nickel  salt  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sul- 
phide. For  its  behaviour  towards  acids,  cf. 
Thiel  and  Gessner,  Z.  anorg.  Chem.  1914,  86,  1. 
For  the  subsulphide  Ni,S,  v,  Mourlot,  Comptb 
rend.  1897,  124,  768,  and  for  the  sesquisulphide, 
V,  Dewar  and  Jones,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1904, 211. 

Detection  and  estimation.  Nickel  salts  colour 
the  borax  bead  red  in  the  oxidising  flame.  The 
sulphide  ia  black,  and  cannot  be  precipitated  in 
the  presence  of  mineral  adds,  but  when  once 
precipitated,  it  dissolves  very  slowly  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Nickel  may  be  estimated  as  the  metal,  as  the 
monoxide,  as  nickel  dimethyl  glyoximate  or  as 
nickel  dicyanodiamidine ;  it  may  also  be  esti- 
mated volumetricallv  {cf.  HoUuta,  Monatsh. 
Chem.  1919,  40,  281  ,*  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1919, 
38,  964,  A).  For  details  of  these  methods,  and 
for  the  separation  of  nickel  from  other  metals, 
V.  Analysis.  W.  G.  W. 

NICKEL-SILVER  v.  Nickel. 

NICOTIDINE  V.  BoNB  oil. 

NICOTINE  C;ioHwN„  a  Uc^uid,  volatile  alka- 
loid, occurring  m  tobacco  (I^icotiana  Tabacum 
[Linn.])  as  malate  and  citrate,  together  with 
several  other  alkaloids  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  e,g.  nicoteine  C.qHwN,,  b.p.  266^, 
liquid;    nicotimine  CioIJ^.d  ^R-i?ga!?^?i 
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liquid ;    nicoteUine  G|oH,N,,  m.p.   148%  pris- 
matic needles.    Nicotine  also  oocnrs  in  Dvboisia 
Hopwoodii  (F.  Muell.)  (Rothera,  Bio-Chem.  J. 
1910,  5,  193),  from  which  it  was  isolated  under  | 
the  name  *  piturine  *  {see  Petit,  Pharm.  J.  1878- 
1879,  [iii.]  9,  819).    Tobacco  contains,  as  a  rule,  j 
from  1  to  8  p.c.  oi  nicotine,  but  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  commercial  tobacco  contains  not  | 
more  than  4  p.c.  (v.  Tobaocx)). 

Preparaiian.    Nicotine  and  tobacco  extract ; 
are  now  lai^ely  used  as  insecticides,  and  a  con- ; 
siderable  industry  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products.  ' 
For  these  purposes  tobacco  leaf  micmbe  and 
waste  tobacco  are  largely  used,  as  well  as  the  \ 
liquors  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  ' 
tooaoco.    The  tobacco  is  extracted  with  water  I 
usually  in  some  form  of  continuous  extraction 
apparatus,  and  this  liquor,  or  that  produced  in 
making  chewing  tobacco,  is  concentrated  to 
form  tobacco  extract.    From  the  latter  crude 
nicotine  can  be  obtained  by  adding  lime  or  soda 
solution  and  steam-diBtilling,  the  mstillate  being 
extracted  with  ether. 

EsUmation.  The  process  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  that  of  Kissling  (^tsch. 
anal.  Chem.  1882,  21,  64 ;  1883,  22, 199  ;  Chem. 
Zeit.  1911,  36,  98,  200 ;  1916,  40,  694),  which 
has  been  modified  in  yarious  ways.  The  foUow- 
ing  form  of  this  process  is  stated  to  give  good 
results :  20  grms.  of  powdered  tobacco,  dried  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°,  is  ground  up 
in  a  mortar  with  10  c.c.  of  66  p.c.  alcohol  con- 
taining 0*6  grm.  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
extracted  with  ether  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus 
until  exhausted  (usually  in  3  hours).  The 
solvent  is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  mixed 
with  60  c.c.  of  0*4  p.c.  soda  solution  and  steam- 
distilled,  and  the  distillate  (which  generally  need 
not  exceed  400  c.c.)  titrated  with  ^  N-sulphuric 
acid  in  presence  of  rosolic  acid.  For  extracts 
the  same  process  may  be  used,  alkali  being 
added  to  the  extract  and  the  mixture  steam- 
distilled.  For  a  critical  examination  of  this 
and  other  methods,  see  Rasmussen  (Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.  1916,  66,  81-131).  In  addition  to 
Kissler's  method  (above)  and  that  of  Koenig 
(Chem.  Zeit.  1911,  36,  621),  Rasmussen  favours 
the  precipitation  as  siliootungstate  (Bertrand 
and  Javillier,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1909,  [iv.]  6, 
241 ;  Ann.  Chim.  anal.  1911, 16,  261).  Accord- 
ing to  Spallino  (Gazz.  1913,  43,  11,  482)  the 
siliootungstate  should  be  ignited.  A  polari- 
metrio  method  has  been  described  by  Tingle 
and  Ferguson  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1916, 
[iii.]  10,  27),  and  the  estimation  of  nicotine  in 
the  presence  of  pyridine  bases  by  Surre  (Ann. 
Falsif.  1911,  4,  331).  For  titration  methyl  red 
is  a  good  indicator  (Schick  and  Hatos,  Zeit. 
Nahr.  Qenussm.  1914,  28,  269). 

Properties,  Pungent,  colourless,  hygroscopic 
liquid,  b.p.  247°,  which  becomes  brown  and 
resinous  in  air  owing  to  oxidation  (c/.  Ciamician 
and  Silber,  Ber.  1916,  48,  181).  Distils  un- 
changed in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  steam, 
but  suffers  oxidation  when  distilled  in  air, 
DJ^=  1-00926  (Jephcott,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1919,  104).  The  density  increases  to  1*04  on 
addition  of  water  up  to  33  p.c.  (c/.  Hudson, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1904,  47,  113).  Levo- 
rotatory    [0]?^=-- 168-2*,  salts  dextrorotatory. 


The  aqueous  solution  is  stiongly  alkaline  and 
precipitates  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts. 
The  salts  crystallise  with  difficulty,  but  the 
picrate  B,2C,H,(N0,),0H  forms  glancing  yellow 
prisms,  m.p.  218%  and  is  characteristic.  Nico- 
tine and  its  salts  are  precipitated  even  in  dilute 
solutions  by  alkaloidal  reagents.  Nicotine 
treated  with  a  drop  of  formaldehyde  solution 
and  then  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  gives  a  roee- 
red  colouration. 

Beadions  and  constitutum.  Nicotine  reacts 
with  methyl  iodide  as  a  ditertiaiy  base,  and  on 
oxidation  furnishes  )3-pyridine  derivatives,  so 
that  it  must  contain  a  pyridine  nucleus,  with  a 
side  chain  or  a  second  ring  attached  in  the  fi- 
position.  Pinner  first  suggested  that  this 
residual  portion  of  the  molecule  consisted  of  a 
N-methylpyrrolidine  rinff  (Ber.  1892,  26,  2816 ; 
1893, 26,  292, 769),  and  tma  has  received  support 
from  the  synthesis  of  nicotine  by  Pictet  and 
collaborators  (ibid.  1896,  28,  1911  ;  1898,  31, 
2018;   1900,33,2366;   1904,37,1226) 
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NICOTINIC  ACID  v.  Bone  oil. 

NIETZKrS  RULE  v.  Colour  aitd  chxmjcaL 

OONSTITU  TION. 

NIGELLA    SEEDS    or    BLACK    CUHHIN. 

The  seeds  of  NigeUa  saliva  (Linn.),  a  ranuncu- 
laceous  plant  growing  on  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  in  Egypt,  Trans-Caucasia,  and 
India,  were  found  by  Reinsch,  in  1841,  to  yieid 
36*8  p.c.  of  fat  oil,  0*8  p.c.  of  volatile  oil,  and 
only  0*6  p.c.  of  ash.  He  gave  the  name  of 
nigellin  to  a  bitter  extract  resembling  turpen- 
tine, yet  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol, 
though  not  in  ether. 

By  submitting  26  lbs.  of  fresh  seed  to  dis- 
tillation, Fliickiger  obtained  a  nearly  colour- 
less essential  oil,  but  in  smaller  quantity  than 
Reinsch.  It  has  a  sUght  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  parsley  oil,  with  a  magnificent 
bluish  fluorescence,  as  already  remarked  hj 
Reinsch.  In  a  column  60  mm.  long  this  oil 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarised  light  9*8^  to  the 
left.  Its  sp.gr.  is  0*8909.  The  chief  part  of  it, 
when  heated  with  calcium  chloride  in  a  current 
of  dry  c&rbonic  acid,  distils  at  266°.  Its 
composition  corresponds  with  the  formula 
2CioHm,H,0.  The  residual  portion,  which  is 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  rotatory  power,  after 
having  been  rectified  by  means  of  sodium,  oon- 
SLBts  of  terebenes  C,oHj..  The  fat  oil,  extracted 
by  means  of  boiling  ether  from  seed  grown  in 
GJermany,  previously  finely  powdered  (necessarily 
including  some  essential  oil  which  imparted  to 
the  ether  its  fluorescence),  is  a  fluid  fat  which 
does  not  congeal  at  16*^ :  it  consists  chiefly  of 
olein,  together  with  a  considerable  s mount  of  a 
solid  fatty  acid,  probably  a  mixture  of  palmitic 
and  myristic  acios. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India  that 
nigella  seeds  are  carminative,  and  they  were 
formerly  so  regarded  in  Europe.  In  the  East, 
generally,  they  are  used  as  a  condiment  to  food. 
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and  in  Greeoe,  Turkey,  and  Eeypt  they  are 
frequently  strewed  over  the  sunace  of  bread 
and  cakes  in  the  same  manner  as  anise  or 
sesame.  The  fixed  oil  of  the  seeds  is  also  ex- 
pressed for  use. 

NIGER  SEED  OIL  is  obtained  from  the 
achenea  of  Ouizolia  abyssinica  (Linn.),  Cass. 
{Chiizotia  okifera,  D.C.),  a  plant  indigenous  to 
Abyssinia,  and  largely  cultivated  not  only  in 
East  Africa,  but  also  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  tichenes  contain  from  40  to  46  p.c. 
of  oil.  For  the  chemical  and  physical  characters 
of  this  oil,  see  tables,  Ons,  Fixed,  and  Fats. 

Niger  seed  is  crushed  in  Hull  and  Marseilles, 
and  of  late  years  the  oil  has  been  used  to  an 
increased  extent  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil 
in  soap-making,  &c.  It  yields  only  a  trace  of 
a  bromide  insoluble  in  ether,  so  that  its  presence 
in  linseed  oil  reduces  the  proportion  of  insoluble 
bromide  given  by  the  latter.  J.  L. 

NIGHT  BLUEL  A  colouring  matter  obtained 
by  the  action  of  p-tolyl  -  a  -  naphthylamine  on 
tetramethyl-diamino-benzophenone.  Rraembles 
Victoria  blue.    F.  TBiPHBNYLiciETHAini  colour- 

INOMATTEBS. 

NIGRISIN  is  the  commercial  name  for  a 
basic  grey  dyestuff  formed  when  aaueous  or 
alcoholic  solutions  of  nitrosodimethylaniline 
hydrochloride  are  boiled.  It  forms  a  black 
powder  soluble  in  water  to  a  reddish-grey  solu- 
tion which  IB  changed  to  blue-grey  on  addition 
of  acid.  1  litre  of  water  at  100°  dissolves  80  grams 
of  nigrisin.  In  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  pure 
grey  solution,  which,  on  addition  of  water, 
turns  to  red-  then  blue-grey.  It  is  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid  and  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  zinc-dust  and  acid. 
Potassium  dichromate  produces  a  brown  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  with  a  grey- 
blue,  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  red-blue  colour. 
Nigrisin  is  distinguished  by  its  purity  of  shade, 
strong  colouring  power,  fastness,  and  the  variety 
of  compound  shades  which  it  is  cai>able  of 
yielding  when  mixed  with  other  dyestufifs  (Bau- 
mann,  BuU.  Soc.  Ind.  Mulhouse,  1890,  66). 

Nigrisin  does  not  require  a  mordant  for 
dyeing  bleached  cotton,  and  full  shades  are 
obtained  with  1-3  p.o.  of  the  dye.  Cotton 
mordanted  with  antimony  tannate  also  takes 
the  dye  well ;  in  this  case  the  material  is  padded 
in  a  solution  containing  2-10  grams  of  tne  dye 
per  litre.  It  is  then  dried  and  steamed,  or 
before  drying  it  may  be  passed  through  0*6  p.c. 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate  at  60^,  when  an 
insoluble  chromate  of  the  colour-base  is  formed. 

Nigrisin  is  formed  and  simultaneously  fixed 
upon  the  fibre  when  cotton  is  printed  with  the 
following  mixture  and  then  steamed  for  about 
3  minutes :  100  grams  of  nitrosodimethylaniline 
hydrochloride,  1  litre  of  warm  water,  1|  litre 
of  starch  paste  thickening,  I^  gum  tragacanth 
paste  (6 :  100).  In  the  presence  of  an  organic 
acid  a  grey  (sinillar  to  that  formed  by  nigrisin 
on  unmoidanted  cotton)  is  produced.  If  the 
organic  acid  is  replaced  by  tannin,  and  after 
steaming  it  is  fixed  with  tartar  emetic  and 
washed,  a  deep  rich-grey  is  obtained.  By  vary- 
ing the  conditions  of  dyeing  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  reducing  agents,  whit«  and  colour 
discharge  effects  upon  a  grey  ffround  are 
obtaincMl  (Federmann,  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Mulhouse, 
1909,  79,  261).    The  grey  colour  mixtures  can 


also  be  made  to  give  blacks  (Brandt,  J.  8oo. 
Chem.  Ind.  1900, 1106). 

NIGROSINES  V.  Induunxs. 

NIGROTIC  ACID  v.  Nafhthalbnb. 

NILE  BLUES  v.  Oxazdstb  ooLOUBnro  mattsbs. 

NIOBITE  V.  Ck)LnMBiTB;  also  Columbium. 

NIOBIUM  V.  Columbium. 

NIRVANINE  is  the  diethylglycocoll  com- 
pound of  6-amino-2-hydroxybenzoic  methyl 
ester.  It  forms  a  hydrochloride  of  neutral 
reaction  which  produces  complete  antssthesia 
of  a  longer  duration  than  that  caused  by  cocaine 
(Einhom  and  Heinz,  Pharm.  J.  1889,  62,  96),  v. 
SnrrHBTio  dbu<}S. 

NIRVANOL,  yy-Phenylethylhydantoin 

Ph^^^  .NH-CO 


Et 


•NH 


obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  oyanate  on 
the  hydrochloride  of  ethyl-a-amino-a-phenyl- 
butyrate.  Soluble  in  1660  parts  of  cold  and  in 
1 10  parts  of  hot  water,  in  20  parts  of  spirit.  Has 
a  hypnotic  action  of  about  the  same  intensity 
as  luminal '  (phenylethylbarbituric  acid),  but  is 
less  toxic.  Its  hypnotic  action  is  greater  than 
that  of  veronal  (diethylbarbituric  acid) 

NITON.  Sym.  Nt.  At.wt.  and  moLwt. 
222*4.  The  name  given  by  Gray  and  Bamsay 
(Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  1911,  A,  84,  636)  to  the  gaseous 
emanation  of  radium  discovered  by  Dom 
(Naturforsch.  Qes.  f iir  Halle  a  S.  1900).  Niton, 
which  has  only  been  obtained  in  minute  quan- 
tities, is  prepsjed  by  heating  a  compound  of 
radium  or  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  pumping 
off  the  gases  slowly  produced.  Oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen  are  succes- 
sively removed  by  means  of  heated  copper, 
copper  oxide,  phosphoric  pentoxide,  fused 
potassium  hydroxide  and  heated  lithium  respec* 
tively,  the  niton  left  is  then  liquefied  at  — 160®  to 
— 170°,  and  the  helium  present,  together  with  a 
little  niton,  is  pumped  off  (Debieme,  Compt. 
rend.  1909,  148,  1264;  Ann.  Physique,  1916, 
[ix.]  3, 18 ;  Rutherford,  Phil.  Mag.  1908, 16, 300). 

From  a  comparison  of  the  y-ray  activity 
of  the  pure  product  with  that  of  radium  in 
radioactive  equilibrium,  it  is  found  that  the 
volume  of  emanation  in  equilibrium  with  1  gram 
of  radium  is  equal  to  0*606  cubic  mm.  (Debieme). 

Niton  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  inert 
gases.  Its  density,  measured  by  means  of  a 
microbalance  sensitive  to  2xl0~*  mgm.  with 
c^bout  Yitnt  ^g*^  of  material,  eave  a  value  of 
223  for  the  molecular  weight  (Gray  and 
Ramsay,  Lc;  Compt.  rend.  1910,  1.61,  126), 
but  the  value  222*4  is  preferred  for  theoretical 
reasons.  The  direct  density  measurements  are 
confirmed  by  the  effusion  experiments  of 
Debieme  (Compt.  rend.  1910,  160,  1740),  and 
the  diffusion  experiments  of  Perkins  (Amer.  J. 
Sci.  1908,  [iv.]  26,  461),  which  gave  the  values 
220  and  236  respectively  for  the  molecular 
weight  (for  other  determinations,  v,  Rutherford 
and  Brooks,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1901  ^ 
Curie  and  Danne,  Compt.  rend.  1903,  137,  1314 ; 
Bumstead  and  Wheeler,  Amer.  J.  ScL  1904,  [iv.] 
17,  97  ;  Makower,  PhiL  Mag.  1906,  [vi.]  9,  66  ; 
Chaumont,  Le  Radium,  1909,  6.  106 ;  Debieme, 
Ann.  Physique,  1916,  [ix.]  3,  62).  Niton  there- 
fore occupies  the  pontion  in  group  O  of  the 
Periodic  ^heme  in  th^.^m^  ^^^^^(Jt^gtt 
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immediately  preoeding,  radium  (c/.  Gray  and 
Ramsay,  Chem.  800.  Trans.  1909,  95,  1073; 
Bankine,  Phil.  Mag.  1911,  [vi.]  21,  45). 

Niton  undergoes  a  rapid  diminution  in 
volume  to  one-hul  the  original  amount  when  it 
is  isolated.  The  gas,  both  before  and  after  this 
ohange,  obeys  6oyle*s  Law.  Niton  ia  condensed 
to  a  BoUd  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  Both 
liquid  and  solid  niton  are  phosphorescent.  The 
oritical  temperature  is  104*5°,  the  critical 
pressure  62*5  atmos.,  and  the  boiling-point  is 
—62''  (Rutherford  and  8oddy,  Phil.  Mag. 
1903,  [iT.]  5,  561  ;  Rutherford,  ibid.  1909,  [vi.] 
17,  723 :  Gray  and  Ramsay,  Chem.  80c.  Trans. 
1909,  95,  1073 ;  Laborde,  Ck>mpt.  rend.  1909, 
148,  1591).  Niton  possesses  a  definite  spectrum 
(Ramsay  and  Collie,  Proc.  Roy.  80c.  1904,  73, 
470;  1908,  81,  A,  210  :  Rutherford  and  Royds, 
Phil.  Mag.  1908,  [vi.]  16, 313 ;  Royds,  ibid.  1909, 
[vi.]  17.  202;  Proc.  Roy.  goc.  1908,  [vi.]  82,  22; 
Watson,  ibid.  1909,  A,  83,  60;   Debieme,  <.c.). 

In  the  presence  of  niton,  slow  decomposition 
of  water,  ammonia,  hydrogen  chloride,  and  the 
oxides  of  carbon  occurs  (Ramsay,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1907,  91,  931  ;  Cameron  and  Ramsay, 
ibid.  1907,  91,  1593 ;  1908,  93,  966,  992 ;  Per- 
man,  ibid.  1908,  93,  1775 ;  Usher,  ibid.  1910,  97, 
389 ;  Rutherford  and  Rovds,  Phil.  Mag.  1908, 
[vi.]  16,  81 2  ;  Curie  and  Gleditsch,  Compt.  rend. 
1908,  147,  345).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
capable  of  producing  chemical  combination,  as, 
for  example,  the  union  of  electrolytic  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  For  the  colouring  and  thermo- 
luminescence  of  glass  produced  by  radium 
emanation,  see  land,  J.  Phys.  C^em.  1920,  24, 
437.  Niton  spontaneously  decomposes,  pro- 
ducing helium  and  other  substances.  For  radio- 
active properties  of  niton,  v.  Radioactivity. 

For  the  disintegration  constant  and  decay 
of  radium  emanation  (0-1819  day-*=2-106  X 10"  • 
sec~^),«ee  Bothe  andLechner  (Zeitsoh.  physikaL 
Chem.  1921,  5,  335).  These  values  are  above 
1  p.c.  greater  than  the  Curie-Rutherford  values. 

Its  amount  in  the  atmosphere  would  appear 
to  vary  with  meteorological  conditions,  the  mean 
emanation  content  being  about  131 X 10"^* 
curie  per  c.c.  (Olujat^-,  Jahr.  Radioaktiv. 
Elektronik.  1918,  15,  158).  Higher  values  have 
been  found  by  Zlatarovic  (Chem.  Zentr.  1920, 
iii.  334),  in  the  air  at  Innsbruck,  viz.  433  X  lO"** 
curie  per  c.c.  (extreme  values  1110  and  40). 
Dependence  on  meteorological  factors  could  only 
be  so  far  recognised  in  that  rainy  periods  corre- 
spond with  lower  emanation  values. 

Ramsay  has  described  an  apparatus  for 
*  drawing.  ofiF  *  niton,  for  use  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  from  a  radium  salt  (Lancet,  1914,  186, 
1481). 

NITRAL.  Trade  name  for  purified  moist 
nitrous  oxide  used  as  a  bactericide  under  pressure 
(Bart,  Arch.  Hyg.  1922,  91,  1). 

NITRATINE,  Soda-nitre,  or  Chile  saU- 
petre  (Span.  Salitre  sodico).  Sodium  nitrate 
(NaNO,),  crystallised  in  the  rhombohedral 
system)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the 
few  naturally-occurring  mineral  nitrates.  It  is, 
however,  found  only  as  granular  masses  and 
encrustations,  although  well -formed  crystals  are 
readily  obtained  artificially.  These  have  the 
form  of  simple  rhombohedra,  which  in  many  of 
their  physical  characters  present  a  striking 
resemblance  to  crystals  of  calcite.    The  angles 


between  the  faces  and  also  between  the  perfect 
rhombohedral  cleavages  are  73*^  30'  (in  calcite 
74**  55').*  The  stren^h  of  the  double  refraction 
is  even  higher  than  for  calcite,  the  values  of 
the  refractive  indices  for  sodium-light  being 
«o=l-5374,  €=1*3361,  «o-6#:0-2013  (the  corre- 
sponding  values  for  calcite  being  ai==  1*6585, 
€=1-4862,  ai-€=01723).  On  this  account 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  sodium 
nitrate  for  the  construction  of  polarising  (nicol) 
prisms  to  replace  the  increaongly  rare  and 
expensive  Iceland-spar,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  large  cr3r8tals  sufficiently  clear  and  free 
from  enclosures  of  the  mother-liquid.  8p.gr.  2-27. 

In  the  provinces  of  Tarapacaand  Antofagaata, 
in  northern  Chile,  the  nitrate  deposits  occur  along 
a  narrow  belt  of  country  where  the  westwardly 
sloping  pampas  abut  against  the  coast  range  at 
an  altitude  of  about  3000  feet.  This  district 
extends  from  the  town  of  Tarapaca  in  the  north 
to  that  of  Taltal  in  the  south— a  distance  of 
nearly  400  miles — and  embraces  an  area  of 
over  8000  square  miles.  The  salt  bed  has  a 
thickness  of  1  to  6  feet  and  is  overlain  by  2  to 
20  feet  of  gypsum,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  The 
crude  salt,  called  '  caliche,'  is  granular  in  texture 
and  more  or  less  cavernous ;  its  colour  is  white, 
violet,  bright  yellow,  or  brown.  It  consists  of 
from  20  to  60  p.c.  qf  sodium  nitrat«,  together 
with  much  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate,  and 
smaller  amounts  of  soluble  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium salts,  potassium  perchlorate,  iodides, 
iodates,  borates,  &c.  In  the  purification  of  the 
salts  by  re-crystallisation,  iodine  is  a  valuable 
by-product.  Chile  saltpetre  is  largely  used  as  a 
fertiliser,  and  for  the  preparation  of  potassium 
nitrate  and  nitric  acid,  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  &c.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported is  about  two  million  tons,  valued  at  about 
£9  per  ton. 

Extensive  deposits  of  nitratine  in  association 
with  borates  are  also  reported  to  occur  in 
southern  California,  extendingover  a  region  from 
the  Mohave  Desert  in  San  Bernardino  Co.  to 
Death  Valley  in  Inyo  Co.  The  beds  are  said 
to  be  3-10  feet  in  thickness,  and  to  contain 
15-40  p.c.  of  sodium  nitrate.  The  so-called 
*tafle,*  found  in  the  neighbour^>od  of  Maalla 
and  Esneh,  on  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  a  clay 
or  shale  of  Cretaceous  age,  impregnated  with 
13-18  p.c.  of  sodium  nitrate  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  sodium  chloride.  It  has  been  used, 
probably  since  early  times,  as  a  fertilising  agent. 
Similar  deposits  are  also  found  near  Salah  in  the 
Sahara. 

Beferenees.'-Q.  P.  Merrill,  The  Non-Metallic 
Minerals.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1910  ;  B.  Dammer 
and  O.  Tietze,  Die  Nutzbaren  Mineralien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1913,  i.  363-384 ;  Estadistica  Minera  de 
Chile  en  1906  i  1907,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1909, 
vol.  iii. ;  H.  S.  Gale,  Nitrate  Deposits,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  1912,  No.  523.  For  references  to 
the  literature,  v.  F.  W.  Clarke,  Data  of  Geo- 
chemistiy  (Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  616), 
1916,  V.  SoDitTM.  L.  J.  8. 

^  The  term  'cubic  nitre'  is  thus  Inaccurata  and 
misleading.  A  rhombohedron  of  this  angle  Lb  leadily 
distinguishable  from  a  cnboidal  form ;  and  further,  the 
dimorphous  potassium  nitrate  exists  as  a  rhombohedral 
modification  in  addition  to  the  more  stable  orthorhomblo 
modification  of  prismatic  habit.  The  corresponding 
orthorhombic  modification  Is  not  known  in  sodium 
nitrate.  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IVL 
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NITRATED  OILS  v.  Ona,  Vtod,  atstd  Fats. 

NITRATION.  The  operation  of  introducing 
a  nitro  group,  NO,,  into  a  nucleus. 

NITRE  or  SALTPETRE.  NaturaUy-occur- 
ring  potassium  nitrate,  KNO,,  crystallised  in  the 
orthorhombic  system;  sp.gr.  2*11.  The  less 
stable  rhombohedral  modification  (sp.gr.  2*27), 
isomorphous  with  nitratine,  is  not  known  as  a 
mineral.  These  two  modifications  of  potassium 
nitrate  show  remarkably  close  crystallographic 
relations  to  the  dimorphous  forms  of  calcium 
carbonate— calcite  and  aragonite.  As  a  mineral, 
nitre  shows  no  very  distinctive  characters,  and 
it  is  never  found  as  weU-formed  crystals.  Al- 
though of  wide  distribution,  it  occurs  somewhat 
sparingly  as  an  efflorescence,  consisting  of  deli- 
cate hairs  aggregated  in  silky  tufts.  It  is 
always  of  recent  formation,  and  results  from 
the  bacterial  decay  of  nitrogenous  or^nic 
matter  of  vegetable,  or  more  often  animal, 
oriffin.  The  efflorescences  are  often  found  on 
rock  surfaces  (hence  the  name  saltpetre,^  from 
the  Latin  aal,  salt,  and  petra,  rock),  usually  in 
oaves  and  under  ledges  where  protected  from 
the  weather.  Although  sometimes  found  associ- 
ated with  rocks  rich  in  potassium  {e.g.  in  the 
leucite  rocks  of  the  Leucite  Hilla  in  Wyoming), 
the  reverse  is  more  often  the  case.  Iniact,  itis 
more  usually  found  in  limestone  caves,  e.g.  in 
the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  In  dry 
climates  it  exudes  from  the  soil ;  and  in  India 
it  is  systematically  coUected  by  the  natives, 
mainly  around  the  villages  in  the  Behar  district  in 
Bengal.  Here  it  is  formed  indirectly  by  human 
agencies:  urine  mainly  supplies  tne  nitrogen, 
and  wood-ashes  from  domestic  fires  the  po- 
tassium. About  20,000  tons  of  partially  refined 
nitre  are  exported  annually  from  India. 

References, — H.  S.  Gale,  Nitrate  Deposits, 
BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1912,  No.  623 ;  Nitrates 
(1913-1919),  Imp.  Min.  Res.  Bur.  London,  1920. 
F.  Potassium.  L.  J.  S 

NITRE,  CUBIC,  V.  Sodium  and  Nitratinii. 

NITRENES.  Ck)mpounds  of  the  type 
R,0:N:CR, 

I  comparable    with    the    allenes 

*      R 
RgCiCrCR,    (c/.    Staudinger    and    Miescher, 
Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1919,  2,  564). 

NITRIC  ACID,  MANUFACTURE  OF.     See 
art.  Nitbooen. 
»       NITRinCATION  v.  Soils. 

NITRILES.  Prussic  acid,  being  tautomeric 
in  character,  gives  rise  to  two  clac»es  of  esters, 
the  normailcyanidea  or  nitrHea  and  the  iaocyanidee, 
\sonUriU»  or  carhj/laminee. 

The  nltrlles  all  contain  the  — O^N  group, 
and  they  can  be  regarded  either  as  hydrocarbons 
with  one  hydrogen  atom  replaced  by  the  ON 
ffroup,  or  as  acids  in  which  the  (X)OH  group  has 
been  converted  into  the  CN  group  ;  e.g.  CH,CN  is 
known  either  as  methyl  cyanide  or  as  acetonitrile. 
The  nitriles  were  discovered  in  1834  by  Pelouze, 
who  obtained  propionitrile  by  distilling  barium 
ethyl  sulphate  with  potassium  cyanide. 

Methods  of  preparation. — (a)  Aliphatic 
nitriles, 

(1)  By  heating  alkyl  halides  (preferably 
iodide)  with  potassium  cyanide  in  alcoholic 
solution  at  100^. 

^  The  name  nitre  to  derived  from  the  andent  ^hpov, 
soda  (v.  NAimoH ). 


(2)  By  distilling  the  salts  of  alkyl -sulphurio 
acids  with  potassium  cyanide.  (In  ecbch  of  these 
methods  a  little  Mocyanide  is  abo  produced.) 

(3)  By  heating  alkyl  Mocyanides  to  260^. 

(4)  By  treating  cyanogen  chloride  with  zinc 
alkyl.  (In  the  above  four  methods  the  carbon 
chain  is  lengthened.) 

(6)  By  the  d^  distillation  of  the  acid  amide 
or  of  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  acids  with  phos- 
phorus pentoxide  or  other  dehydrating  agent. 

(6)  By  passing  the  acids  together  with  a 
stream  of  ammonia  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

(7)  By  converting  the  aldehydes  into 
aldoximes,  which  are  then  dehydrated  by 
acetic  anhydride. 

(8)  By  treating  primary  amines  containing 
more  than  five  carbon  atoms  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  bromine. 

(b)  Aromatic  nitriles.  By  methods  3,  6, 
and?. 

(4)  By  diazotising  a  primary  aromatic  amine 
and  decomposing  the  diazo-  chloride  thus  formed 
with  cuprous  cyanide  or  with  potassium  cyanide 
and  copper  sulphate. 

(6)  By  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide 
and  bromine  on  the  primary  arylalkylamines. 

(6)  By  distilling  the  acids  with  potcusium 
or  lead  thiocyanate.  According  to  Beid  (Amer. 
Chem.  Joum.  1910,  43,  162)  this  method  serves 
well  for  the  preparation  of  aliphatic  nitriles  if 
the  lead  thiocyanate  be  mixed  with  the  lead  or 
zinc  salt  of  the  fatty  acid,  or  if  instead  of  lead 
thiocyanate,  a  mixture  of  lead  f errocyanide  and 
sulphur  be  used. 

.  (7)  By  replacing  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
hydrocarbons  directly  with  —  CN  by  passing 
cyanoffen  into  the  boiling  hydrocarbon  mixed 
with  aluminium  chloride. 

(8)  By  desulphurising  the  mustard  oils  with 
metallic  copper. 

(9)  By  heating  the  diarylthioureas  with  zinc> 
dust. 

(10)  By  distilling  the  formanilides  with 
strong  hvdrochloric  acid  or  with  zinc-dust» 

(11)  By  distilling  the  alkali  benzene  sulpho- 
nates  with  potassium  cyanide  or  with  potcusium 
ferrocyanide. 

Properties  {aliphatic  and  aromatic). — ^The 
nitriles  are  colourless  volatile  oils  of  weakly 
basic  character  which  have  an  ethereal  odour,  are 
not  very  soluble  in  water,  and  distil  unchanged. 
They  possess  toxic  properties.  They  are  easily 
hydroused  by  acids  or  alkalis  into  ammonia  and 
the  corresponding  acid,  the  temperature  required 
to  effect  this  chanse  being  higher  in  the  aromatic 
than  in  the  aliphatic  series.  If  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
to  carry  out  the  hydrolysis,  the  ester  is  produced. 
In  this  case  the  triple  link  between  carbon  and 
nitrogen  is  completely  destroyed,  but  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  nitriles  behave  as 
unsaturated  compounds,  the  reactions  being 
additive.  Thus  nitriles,  when  heated  with 
water  at  180*^,  or  when  treated  with  alkaline 
hydrogen  peroxide  at  40^,  combine  with  a  mole- 
cule  ofwater  to  form  acid  amides.  Similarly  with 
acids  they  form  diacylamines ;  with  acid  anhy- 
drides, triacylamines ;  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, thioamides;  with  hydroxylamine,  ami- 
doximes;  with  nascent  hydrogen,  amines 
(Mendius  Reaction) ;  with  hydnxjhloric  acid» 
imino-ohlorides  or  imino-ethers,  depending  on  the 
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use  of  aqueous  or  alooholio  solutions.  The 
Grignard  reagent  forms  additive  compounds 
with  nitriles,  and  from  these,  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids,  ketones  may  be  oDtained  (Blaise, 
Comp.  rend.  1901,  133,  1217) 

R-CN+R'MgX=]^,>C :  NMgX 

^/^C :  NMgX+2H,0 

•    =R'>C04-NH,+Mg(0H)X 

In  common  with  other  unsaturated  compounds, 
the  nitrlles  form  polymerisation  products.  By 
treatment  with  sodium  (or  sodamide)  in  ether, 
bimolecular  indifferent  substances  are  produced  : 
thus   acetonitrile    yields    the   imino-nitrile   of 


acetoacetic   acid 


CH, 


CN 


On    treatment 


with  sodium  in  the  absence  of  any  solvent, 
trimolecular  compounds  are  produced ;  in  the 
case  of  the  aliphatic  series  these  are  strongly 
basic  substances,  amino-pyrimidines,  propio- 
nitrile  yielding  amino-methyl-diethyl-pyrimidine 

C.H, 

6 


V 


(v.  Ptbmedinbs),  while  the  aromatic  nitriles  yield 
o^anuric  compounds  containing  the  tricyanosen 
nng.  From  dicarbozylic  acids  two  nitnles 
can  be  produced,  the  haif-nitnle  or  nitrilic  acid 
and  the  dinitrile,  eg.  oxalic  acid  yields  the 
dinitrile,  ozalonitrile,  which  is  dicyanogen,  and 
the  half-nitrile,  ozalonitriHc  acid,  which  is 
oyanoformic  acid,  and  is  known  only  in  the 
form  of  esters.  Similarly  phthalic  acid  yields 
the  dinitrile,  phthalonitnle  and  the  half-nitrile 
o-cyanobenzoic  acid,  which  on  heating  changes 
into  phthalimide  (v.  Fhthalio  aoid).  For 
individual  aliphatic  nitriles,  v.  arts.  Methyl, 
Ethyl,  &c.,  and  acids  from  which  they  are 
derived.  A  series  of  compounds  known  as  nitrile 
oxides,  and  formulated  as  R*C=N  has  been 

^-^ 

obtained  (Scholl,  Ber.  1901,  34,  865 ;  Wieland 
and  Semper,  Annalen,  1907,  358, 36),  and  in  the 
trimolecular  form  are  produced  by  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  in  solution  of  the  alkali 
salts  of  nitrolic  acids 

3R-C{ :  N0H)-N0,=3HN0,-f  rR-C=Ni 

Benzonitrile  oxide  is  readily  obtained  by  the 
elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  benz- 
hydroximic  chloride  C,H,C( :  N0H)-C1. 

As  a  class  the  nitrile  oxides  readily  poly- 
merise to  furoxans,  thus  benzonitrile  oxide  is 
transformed  into  diphenyl  furoxan 

2C,H,C=N         C.H.C CC.H, 

whikt  on  the  other  hand  the  formonitrile  oxide 


which  should  result  from  methyl  nitrolic  aoid  is 
converted  into  fulminio  add 


\N0, 


HC=N     ->     C:NOH 

Y 

Benzonitrile,  Phenyl  cyanide,  C^H^'CN  occurs 
in  coal  tar  oil  (Kramer  and  Spilker,  Ber.  1890, 
23,  83).  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  prolonged 
heating  of  phenyl  Mocyanide  at  200^-220® 
(Weith,  Ber.  1873,  6,  213) ;  by  the  dry  distiUa- 
tion  of  ammonium  benzoate  (Fehling,  Annalen, 
49,  91) ;  or  by  distilling  the  aqueous  solution 
with  bar3rta  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  J. 
1849,  327;  Wohler,  Annalen,  192,  362),  lime 
(Anschiitz  and  Schiiltz,  ibid,  196, 48),  phosphorus 
pentoxide  (Buckton  and  Hofmann,  ibid.  100, 
115),  phosphorus  pentachloride  (Henke,  ibid. 
106,  276),  or  phosphorus  pentasulphide  (Henry> 
Ber.  1869,  2,  307) ;  by  distilling  benzaldoxime 
with  acetic  anhydride  (Lach,  ibid.  1884,  17, 
474) ;  by  diazotising  aniline,  and  decomposing 
the  diazobenzene  chloride  thus  formed  with 
potassium  cyanide  and  copper  sulphate  (Sand- 
meyer,  ibid.  2563);  by  distilling  oenzoic  acid 
with  potassium  thiocyanate  (Letts,  ibid.  1872, 
5,  673) ;  by  passing  cyanogen  into  boilinff  ben- 
zene in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride 
(De^^rez,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [iii.]  13,  736);  by 
heatinff  benzene  and  cyanogen  chloride  or 
bromide  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride 
(Friedel  and  Crafts,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [vi.]  1, 
528 ;  Merz  and  Weith,  Ber.  1877,  10,  766) ;  by 
the  interaction  of  potassium  fulminate  and 
benzene  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride 
(Scholl,  Ber.  1899,  32,  3496);  by  treating 
potassium  benzoate  with  cyanogen  bromide 
(Cahours,  Annalen,  108,  319) ;  by  (ksulphuiising 
phenyl  mustard  oil  with  metallic  copper  (Weith, 
Ber.  1873,  6,  213) ;  by  distilling  formanilide 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  over  heated  zinc 
(Gasiorowski  and  Merz,  ibid.  1885,  18,  1002) ; 
by  heating  potassium  benzene  sulphonate 
(Merz,  Zeitsoh.  Chem.  1868,  33),  or  triphenyl- 
phosphate  (Scrughan,  Annalen,  92,  318  ;  Heim, 
Ber.  1883,  16,  1771)  with  potassium  cyanide ; 
by  treating  benzamide,  potassium  emanate  or 
thiocyanate  with  benzoyl  chloride  (Limpricht, 
Annalen,  99,  117 ;  Schiff,  ibid.  101,  33) ;  by 
heating  chloro-  or  bromobenzene  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide  at  400**  (Merz  and  Weith,  Ber. 
1875,  8,  918  ;  1877,  10,  749) ;  by  heating  iodo- 
benzene  and  silver  cyanide  at  300°  (Merz  and 
Schelnberffcr,  Ber.  1875,  8,  1630) ;  by  tieatin^;  a 
mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  cyanogen  chloride 
in  ethereal  solution  with  sodium  (Klason,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  [ii.]  35, 83) ;  b^  the  interaction  of  ethylene 
dicyanide  and  benzoic  acid  (Matthews,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1898,  20,  650) ;  by  heating  hippurio 
acid  either  alone  or  better  with  anhydrous  zinc 
chloride  at  240°  (Limpricht  and  Uslar,  Annalen, 
88,  133  ;  Gossmann,  ibid.  100,  74) ;  by  passing 
dimethylaniline  through  a  heated  tube  (Kietzki, 
Ber.  1877,  10,  474) ;  and  by  the  interaction  of 
magnesium  nitride  and  benzoic  anhydride 
(Emmerling,  ibid.  1896,  29,  1635). 

Benzonitrile  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  benzaldehyde,  b.p. 
190-7°  (oorr.),  sp.gr.  1-0101  at  15°/15'^  (Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896,  1244 ;  Kopp,  Annalen, 
98,    373),    m.p.    -^^r^d  t(Schneider,    Zeitsch. 
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physilcal.  Chem.  19,  157) ;  soluble  in  aloohol 
and  ether,  and  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water. 
On  boiling  benzonitrile  with  potassium  hydroxide 
it  is  hydrolysed  to  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia, 
while  Dy  digesting  it  for  many  hours  with  dilute 
potassium  hydroxide  at  40*^,  benzamide  is  pro- 
duced (Rabaut,  Bull.  Soo.  ohim.  [iii.]  21,  1076). 
Benzylamine  is  formed  by  reduction  with  alco- 
holic hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  (Mendius, 
Annalen,  121,  144).  According  to  Sabatier  and 
Senderens  (Compt.  rend.  1906,  140,  482), 
hydrogenation  in  the  presence  of  reduced  nickel 
at  200^  yields  toluene  and  ammonia;  but 
Frebault  {ibid.  1036)  states  that  by  embedding 
the  nickel  in  iron  filings  to  ensure  an  even 
temperature,  at  260^  the  products  are  benzyl- 
amine, dibenzylamine  and  possibly  a  trace  of 
tribenzylamine.  Chlorine  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight  yields  benzonitrile  hexachloride  (Mat- 
thews, Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1900,  1273).  Forms 
compounds  with  antimony  haloids  and  other 
metallic  salts. 

Benzonitrile  oxide,  v.  Wieland,  Ber.  1907,  40, 
1667 ;  Werner  and  Buss,  Ber.  1894,  27,  2193. 
Addition  compounds  with  platinous  chloride,  v. 
Hofmann  and  Bugge,  ibid,  1907,  40,  1772; 
Ramberg,  ibid,  2678. 

The  Moeyanides  contain  the  group  — N=C 
(Nef,  Annalen,  1892,  270,  267  ;  1896,  287,  266). 
They  were  first  prepared  in  1866  by  Gautier 
by  treating  alkyl  iodides  with  silver  cyanide, 
liater  Hofmann  obtained  them  by  the  interaction 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  chloroform  and  primary 
amines.  They  are  also  formed  in  small  quantity 
in  some  of  the  methods  for  preparing  the  nitriles 
(v.  supra). 

The  Mocyanides  are  colourless,  volatile 
liquids,  having  a  most  disagreeable  odour,  and 
are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly 
so  in  water.  Thoush  the  i^ocyanides  are  not 
basic,  yet  they  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid 
in  ethereal  solution  to  form  compounds  of  the 
type  2R'NC,3HC1,  but  these  substances  are 
unstable  to  water.  The  Mocyanides  are  more 
easily  hydrolysed  than  the  nitriles,  dilute  acids 
or  water  at  ISO*'  effecting  this,  the  products  being 
formic  acid  and  primary  amines.  They  are 
stable  to  alkalis.  Glacial  acetic  acid  converts 
them  into  alkylformamides  by  the  addition  of 
one  molecule  of  water.  On  reduction  there  are 
formed  secondary  amines,  one  of  the  groups 
beinff  methyl.  As  a  class  they  are  characterised 
by  the  formation  of  addition  compounds ;  thus 
when  heated  with  sulphur  at  130°C.  they  yield 
mustard  oils ;  with  hydrogen  sulphide  at  100°C., 
alk^  thioformamides ;  with  acid  chlorides  the 
amide-chlorides  of  ketonic  acids.  On  oxidation 
with  mercuric  oxide,  t^ocyanic  esters  are  pro- 
duced. On  the  constitution  of  the  wnitriles, 
see  Nef  (Annalen,  1892,  270,  269 ;  1894,  280, 
291 ;  1899,  309,  164). 

Alkyl  Moeyanides  v.  arts.  Methyl,  Ethtl,  &c. 

Phenyl  Mocyanlde,  Phenylcarbylamine 

C,Hj-N=C 

may  be  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  aniline, 
chloroform,  and  potassium  hydroxide  in  alcoholic 
solution  at  60°  (Hofmann,  Annalen,  144,  117 ; 
Nef,  ibid,  270,  274) ;  or  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
form and  dry  powdered  caustic  alkali  on  aniline 
in  the  absence  of  any  solvent  (Biddle  and  Gold- 
berg, ibid,  310,  7) ;  by  the  action  of  chloroform. 


carbon  tetrachloride,  hexachlorethane,  bromo- 
form,  iodoform,  or  chloral  on  phenyl  hydrazine 
in  the  cold  (Brunner  and  VuiUeumier,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1908,  ii.  688). 

Phenyl  Mocyanide,  when  freshly  prepared,  is 
a  green  liquid ;  after  a  few  minutes  it  changes  to 
a  pale  blue,  then  to  a  dark  blue  liquid,  and 
finally,  after  some  months  to  a  brown  resin, 
b.p.  166**  (with  decomposition),  sp.gr.  0*9776  at 
16°/ 16°.  By  passing  (hy  hydrogen  chloride  into 
a  dry  ethereal  solution  of  phenyl  i«ocy^anide 
the  hydrochloride  2C,H,NC,3HC1  is  fonned ; 
this  is  decomposed  by  water  (Nef.  Annalen, 
270,  303).  By  passins  chlorine  into  the  diy 
ethereal  solution  a  chK)ride  is  obtained ;  this 
chloride  can  also  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
into  phenyl  mustard  oil  (Nef,  ibid,  282),  and  on 
treatment  with  water  at  100°,  «ym-diphenylurea, 
carbon  dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  aniline 
are  the  pr6duct8.  Bromide,  v,  Lengfield  and 
Stieglitz,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  17,  101.  Phenyl 
isocyanide  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids 
into  aniline  and  formic  acid.  Glacial  acetic 
acid  converts  it  into  formanilide,  and  a  trace  of 
acetaniUde;  thioacetic  acid  yields  acetanilide 
(Pawlewski,  Ber.  1899,  32,  1426).  It  combines 
with  sulphur,  yielding  phenyl  mustard  oil 
(Weith,  ibid.  1873,  6,  210) ;  with  sulphuretted 
hydroffen  it  yields  thioformanilide.  By  heating 
phenyl  Mocyanide  at  200°-220°,  benzonitrile  is 
produced   (Weith,   ibid.   213).    Addition   com- 

g)unds  with  platinous  chloride,  v.  Hofmann  and 
ugge,  Ber.  1907, 40, 1772 ;  Ramberg,  ibid.  2678. 
)8-NITR0ANILINE  RED  v.  Aso-  cx)lousino 

MATTBBS. 

NITROANILINES.  By  the  direct  nitration  of 
aniline,  a  mixture  of  o-,  m-,  and  j[?-nitroanilines 
is  produced.  Aniline  is  dissolved  in  6  to  8  times 
the  calculated  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
temperature  being  kept  below  0°.  The  liquid 
is  poured  on  to  ice,  and  diluted  with  ice-water 
until  o-nitroaniline  ceases  to  be  precipitated. 
After  filtration,  the  liquid  is  neutralised  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  the  m-  and  ^-nitro- 
anilines  separated  by  fractional  precipitation, 
p-nitroanilme  being  first  precipitated  as  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  and  then  the  m-  com- 
pound, which  is  pure  yellow  (Nietzki  and 
Benckiser,  Ber.  1886,  18,  296;  Pinnow  and 
MiiUer,  ibid.  1889, 24, 160  ;  Bruns,  ibid,  1896,  28, 
1964).  According  to  Holleman,  Hartogs  and 
van  der  Linden  (Ber.  1911,  44,  704),  in  the  direct 
nitration  of  aniline  the  product  consists  mainly 
of  the  p-  compouud.  with  small  quantities  of  the 
o-  compound,  modified  by  the  presence  of  aniline 
sulphate,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the 
m-  product,  and  of  the  intermediate  formation  of 
phenylnitroamine,  which  gives  rise  to  o-nitro- 
aniline. For  an  examination  of  Holleman's 
method  of  estimating  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  three  isomerides  in  a  mixture,  see  Nichols, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  .Soc.  1918,  40,  400. 

NH, 

o-Nitroaniline  /^\nO,  may  be  prepared  by 

\/ 
the  reduction  of  o-dinitrobenzene  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide  (Komer,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  4,  306 ; 
cf.  Rinne  and  Zincke,  Ber.  1874,  7,  1374) ;   by 
heating  o-dinitrobenzene  (Laubenheimer,  ibid. 
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1878,  11»  1166;  de  Bruyn,  Reo.  trav.  chim. 
13,  121),  o-nitrophenol  (Men  and  Ris,  Ber. 
1886,  19,  V761),  o-nitroanuole  (Salkowski, 
Annalen,  174,  278),  or  o-bromonitrobenzene 
(Walter  and  Zinoke,  Ber.  1872,  6,  114)  with 
alcoholio  ammonia ;  by  heating  o-nitrobenzani- 
lide  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  (Hiibner, 
Annalen,  208,  278;  Lellmann,  ibid,  221,  6); 
by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  o-phenylene- 
diamine  with  sodium  peroxide  (0.  flscher  and 
Trost,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3084);  bv  treating 
oxamlide  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  nitrating 
the  oxanilidediBulphonic  acid  thus  formed,  and 
decomposing  the  dinitro-oxanilidedisnlphonic 
acid  by  boifing  with  water  (Wiilfing,  D.  K.  PP. 
66212,  66060 ;  Frdl.  iii.  44,  46).  It  is  manu- 
factuied  by  gradually  adding  40  kilos,  of 
aoetanilide  to  80  kilos,  of  sulphuric  add  (66°B^.) 
with  constant  stirring,  and  keepine  the  tempera- 
ture below  60®.  A  mixture  of  36  Kilos,  of  nitric 
acid  (36°-37®B6.)  and  40  kilos,  of  sulphuric  add 
(66°B^)  is  then  run  in,  the  temperature  being 
kept  between  40''  and  60"*.  Next  day  the 
liquid  is  poured  inte  200  litres  of  hot  water, 
o-  and  p-nitroacetanilide  being  precipitated.  The 
nitroacetanilides  are  deacetyUted  by  heating  an 
aqueous  suspension  with  steam  until  complete 
solution  occurs;  the  liquid  is  cooled  to  60** 
and  then  poured  on  ice,  o-nitroaniUne  being  pre- 
cipitated. The  n-  compound  is  obtain^  by 
adding  180  kilos,  of  soda  lye  (36<'B^.)  to  the 
mother  liquors  and  cooling  with  ice;  yield 
26  p.c.  ortho-  and  60  p.c.  para-  (Pokom^, 
Bull.  Soo.  Ind.  Mulhouse,  1894,  280;  Turner, 
Ber.  1892,  26,  986 ;  Meldola,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1883,  427  ;   Komer,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  4,  306). 

o-Nitroaniline  crystallises  in  orange-yellow 
needles,  m.p.  71 '6®;  1  litre  of  water  diasolves 
1*266  grams  at  26*';  dielectric  constant  (i;. 
Lowenherz,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  26,  407). 
Electrolytic  reduction  in  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion yields  o-phenylenediamine  (Rohdo,  Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  7,  339) ;  this  can  be  edso  effected 
by  boiling  with  zinc  and  water.  By  boiling 
with  ethyl  chlorocarbonate,  o-nitrophen^- 
urethane  is  produced  (Rudolph,  Ber.  1889,  12, 
1296),  and  with  phthalic  chloride  o-nitroph- 
thalanil  is  the  product  (Pawlewski,  ibid.  1896, 
28,  118).  3-chloro-6-nitroaniline  (v.  Bad.  AniL 
Soda  Fab.  D.  R.  P.  206346 ;  Chem.  Soo.  Abstr. 
1909,  i.  297). 

NHj 

m-mtroanlline  ^^         may  be  prepared  by 

the  reduction  of  m-dinitrobenzene  with  ammo- 
nium or  sodium  sulphide  (Muspratt  and  Hof- 
mann,  Annalen,  67,  216 ;  Komer,  Gazz.  chim. 
ital.  4,  306  ;  Beilstein  and  Kurbatow,  Annalen, 
176,  44;  Cobenzl,  Chem.  Zeit.  1913,  37,  299) 
(for  deteils,  see  Cain*s  Manufacture  of  Inter- 
mediate Products  for  Dyestuffs)  with  stannous 
chloride  (Anschiitz  and  Heusler,  Ber.  1886,  19, 
2161),  or  with  iron  and  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acids  (Wiilfing,  D.  R.  P.  67018 ;  Frdl. 
iii.  47) ;  by  treating  m-nitrobenzanilide  with 
dilute  alkalis  (Hubner,  Annalen,  208,  278) ; 
by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  m-phenylene- 
diamine  'viith  sodium  peroxide  (O.  fischer  and 
Trost,  Ber.  1893,  26,  3084) ;  or  by  adding  aniline 
nitrate  to  sulphuric  acid  at  low  temperature 
(Levinstein,  D.  R.  P. 


I  m-Nitroaniline  crystallises  in  large  yeUow 
needles,  m.p.  112*4°  (Uubner,  Annalen,  208, 298), 
b.p.  286%  sp.gr.  1*430  (Schroder,  Ber.  1879,  12, 
663).  SoluDle  in  hot  water  and  the  usual 
organic  solyonts  (ClameUey  and  Thomson,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1883,  786).  Electrolytic  reduction  in 
alkaline  solution  yields  m-azoaniline  (Elbs  and 
Kopp,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1896,  6,  108; 
Wuliing,  D.  R.  P.  108427 ;  Chem.  Zentr.  1900,  L 
1 176) ;  reduction  with  sodium  stannite  in  alkaline 
solution  yields  dime^adiaminoazoxybenzene 
(Meldola,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1896,  7),  and  in  hot 
alkaline  solution  m-azoxyaniline  is  formed 
(Poirrier  and  Rosenstiehl,  D.  R.  P.  44046 ;  Frdl. 

'^il.  436).  By  boiling  with  phthalic  chloride,  m- 
nitrophthalanil  is  produced  (Dobroff,  Ber.  1896, 
28, 939 ;  Pawlewski,  ibid.  1894, 27, 430 ;  1896, 28, 
1118).  For  methylation,  v.  Staedel  and  Bauer, 
ibid,  1886, 19, 1939  ;  chlorination,  v,  Komer  and 
Contardi,  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lined.  1909,  [v.]  18, 
i.  93 ;  bromination,  ibid.  1908,  [▼.]  17,  L  466 ; 
iodination,  ibid,  ii.  679). 
NH, 


17-NitroaiiilIne 


may   be   prepared   by 


heating  p-nitrophenol  (Merz  and  Ris,  Ber. 
1886,  19,  1763),  or  p-chloronitrobenzene  (Engel- 
hardt  and  Latechhiow,  Zdtsch.  Chem.  1870, 
232 ;  Clayton  Aniline  Co.,  D.  R.  P.  148749 ; 
Chem.  Soo.  Abstr.  1904^  i.  393)  with  strong 
aqueous  ammonia ;  by  boiling  p-nitrobenzanilide 
with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide  (Hiibner, 
Annalen,  208,  278) ;  by  oxidising  ^-nitrosoani- 
line  (0.  Fischer,  ibid,  286,  164) ;  by  treating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ^-phenylenediamine 
with  sodium  peroxide  (O.  Fischer  and  Trost, 
Ber.  1893,  26,  3084) ;  by  nitrating  benzylidine- 
aniline  with  equal  quantities  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  and  diraolying  out  the  product  with 
water  (Bayer  aiffl  Co.,  D.  R.  P.  72173 ;  Frdl. 
iii.  48) ;  and  by  nitrating  aoetanilide  {v.  o-Nitro- 
aniline) (cf,  MtiUer,  Chem.  Zdt.  1912,  36, 1066). 

p-Nitroaniline  crystallises  in  long  yeUow 
needles,  m.p.  148*3°;  8p.gr.  1*424  (Scliroder, 
Ber.  1879,  12,  663);  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  the  usual  organic  solvente  (CameUey 
and  Thomson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1883,  786). 
Electrolytic  reduction  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  p-diaminobenzene  sulphate 
(Noyes  and  Dorrance,  Ber.  1896,  28,  2349), 
but  in  the  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  p- 
phcnylenediamine  is  the  product  (Rohde, 
Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  7,  339).  j>-Phenylene- 
diamine  is  also  formed  by  reduction  with%io 
and  water,  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  in 
presence  of  finely  divided  nickel,  or  with  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  (Goldberger,  Oester,  Chem. 
Zeit.  3,  470).  By  heating  with  ethyl  chloro- 
carbonate, j[?-nitrophenylurethane  is  formed 
(Hager,  Ber.  1884, 17,  2626) ;  and  with  phthalic 
chloride  j>-nitrophthalanil  (Dobreff,  ibtd.  1896, 
28,  939  ;  Pawlewski,  ibid.  1894,  27,  3430  ;  1896, 
28,  1118). 

For  chlorination,  v,  Fliirscheim,  Chem.  Soo. 
Trans.  1908, 1772 ;  oxidation  with  hypochlorites, 
V.  Bayer  &  Co.,  D,  R.  P.  83626 ;  Frdl.  iy.  1017  ; 
Azo-  derivatives  of  the  nitroanilines,  v.  Aso* 
COLOUSINO  iCATTHBS;  Constitution  of  the  nitro- 
anilines, V.  Hirsch,  Ber.  1903,  36.  1898  ;  absorp- 
tion spectmro,  r.  Baly,  Edwards  and  Stawart, 
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Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1006,  514 ;  mercury  salts,  v, 
Jaokson  and  Peakes,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1908,  39, 
567 ;  oondensation  prodvcis  with  chloral,  r. 
Wheeler  and  Weller,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  1902, 
24,  1063. 

NH, 


2 : 3-Dliiltroannine 


a-: 


may  be  prepared 


by  heating  2 :  3-dinitroacetanllide  with  sulphuric 
acid  (Wender,  Oazz.  chim.  ital.  19, 226) ;  orange- 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  127'' ;  soluble  in  aloohoL 

NH, 


2:4.Di]ittroanlUDe 


*  may  be  prepared 


by  heating  2 : 4.dinitrosuccinanil  (Gottlieb, 
Annalen,  85,  24)  or  2 : 4-dinitroacetanilide 
(Rudnew,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1871,  202)  with  potas- 
sium hydroxide;  by  heating  l-chloro'^-2 : 4- 
dinltrobenzene  (Engelhardt  and  Latschinow, 
ibid,  1870,  233),  l.bromo-2 : 4-dimtrobenzene 
(Clemm,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  1,  145),  2 : 4-dinitro- 
anisol  (Salkowski,  Annalen,  174,  263),  or  2 :  4- 
dinitrophenol  (Barr,  Ber.  1888,  21,  1542)  with 
flklcohoUc  ammonia.  Yellow  crystals,  m.p.  176° ; 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble^  alcohol  and  other. 
On  reduction  with  ammonium  sulphide,  o-  and 
]9-nitrophenylenediamine8  are  produced  (Kehr- 
mann,  Ber.  1895,  28,  1707) ;  by  boiling  with 
alcoholic  potassium  cyanide,  2  :  4-dinitroamino- 

Shenol  is  formed  (Lippmann  and  Fleissner, 
[onateh.  7,  95),  and  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
2 : 4-dinitrophenol  (Willgerodt,  Ber.  1876,  9, 
979).  For  deriyatives,  ».  «Taeger,  Proc.  K.  Akad. 
Wotensch.  Amsterdam,  1906,  9,  23. 


NH, 
2 : 5Di]iitroaiiIllne  ^q  |     j^^» 


may  be  pre- 


pared by  beating  2 : 5-dinitroacetanilide  with 
sulphuric  acid  (Wender,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  19, 
233) ;  oranse-yellow  needles,  m.p.  137° ;  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

NH, 

2 :  6-Dlnitroanmne  ^^«|  |^^«  may  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  2  :  6-dinitroanisol  (Salkowski, 
Annalen,  174,  273)  or  l-iodo-2  :  6-dinitrobenzene 
(Kroner,  J.  1875,  345)  with  alcoholic  ammonia ; 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  138° ;  soluble  in  alcohol. 

NH, 

3 : 4.DIiiitroanlllne  |     \^q  may  be  prepared 

NO, 
by  heating  3 :  4-dimtroaoetanilide  with  sulphuric 
acid  (Wender,  Gazz.  chim.  itaL  19,  233) ;  citron- 
yellow  needles,'  m.p.  154° ;    soluble  in  alcohol, 
almost  insoluble  in  ether. 

NH, 


3 : 5-Dliiltroanlllnc 


NO,l 


)\/Jno, 


may  be  pre- 


pared by  reducing  1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene  with 
ammonium  sulphide  (Bader,  Ber.  1891, 24, 1653); 


yellow  needles,  m.p.  159° ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  almost  insoluble  in  benzene. 

NH, 

2:4:6-Trlnltroanillne,P*cra»wi(ie^^«i      i^^« 


may  be  prepared  by  heating  l-chloro-2 :  4 :  6- 
trinitrobenzene  with  ammonia  (Pisani,  Annalen, 
92, 326)  or  by  nitrating  o-  or  p-nitroanilines  (Witt 
and  Witte,  Ber.  1908,  41,  3090) ;  dark  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  188°.  By  reduction  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  2:4: 6-triaminophenol  is 
formed  (Hepp,  Annalen,  215,  350 ;  Salkowski, 
ibid.  174,  261).  By  heating  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  picric  acid  is  produced  (^.v.). 


NH, 


2:4:5-TrinltroaiiiIino 


INO, 


is  ob- 


tained by  nitrating  m-nitroacetanilide  (Witt  and 
Witte,  Z.C.),  m.p.  183°. 

NH, 

NO  « 

2:3:4: 6.Tetnuittroaiililiie       ' 


>tANO, 

IvJno, 


NO, 

prepared  by  nitrating  m-nitroaniline,  2:3-  or 
2 : 4-dinitroanilines  (Fltirscheim  and  Simon* 
Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1910,  81) ;  yellow  crystals, 
m.p.  212°. 

4-Nitroanlllne-2-siilphoiilc  acid 
SO,H 


NH,<^^NO, 


Prepared  by  heating  2-ohloro-5-nitrobenzene 
sulphonic  acid  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  120°- 
140°,  thus  forming  the  ammonium  salt  (Fischer, 
Ber.  1891,  24,  3789). 

4-Nltroanlllne-3-siilpbonle  acid 

SO,H 

NH./^NO, 

Formed  by  boiling  sodium  metanilate  with 
acetic  acid,  diasolying  in  sulphuric  acid,  cooling 
and  adding  a  cooled  mixture  of  nitric  acid  (sp.gr. 
1*385)  and  sulphuric  acid,  pouring  on  to  ice  and 
separating  the  product.  Ydlow  needles, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol 
(Eger.  Ber.  1888,  21,  2579). 

o-NITROAinSOLE  <^^J>NO,.      Obtained 

OCH, 

by  methylating   o-nitrophenol  (Jansen,  Chem. 
IZeitsch.  1913, 12,  171),  or  by  acting  on  o-chloro- 
nitrobenzene  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  methyl 
alcohol  (Brand,  J.  pr.  Chem,  1903,  ii.  67,  145). 
NITROBENZALDEHYDES    v.    Bbnzaldb- 

HYBB. 

NITROBENZENE  r.  BBNZEins. 

NITROCALCITE.  A  mineral  consisting  of 
hydrated  calcium  nitrate,  Ca(NO,),+nH,0, 
probably  identical  with  the  artificial  monoclinic 

salt  Ca(N0,)„4H,0  (sp.gr.  1-90).    It 

an  efflorescence  of  white  silky  fi^ 
usually  found  in  limestone  cayes  f  ^^^1^ 
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with  nitre  (q.v,).  Baring  the  American  war  of 
1812  the  earth  on  the  floors  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky  and  the  Wyandotte  Cave  in 
sonthem  Indiana  was  systematically  leached 
for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  The  mineral 
is  also  recorded  from  Hungary  and  Spain,  and 
is  said  to  be  abundant  in  caves  in  Venezuela. 
It  is  sometimes  seen  as  an  efflorescence  on  the 
walls  of  stables  (*  wall-saltpetre  *).  Calcium 
nitrate  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
trom  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  use  as  a  fertiliser. 
7.  Calcium.  L.  J.  8. 

NITROCELLULOSES  v.  Explosives. 

NITROCINNAMIC  ACID  v.  Cinnamio  aoid. 

NTTROCRESOL  v,  Nitrofhsnols  and  their 

UOMOLOOUES. 

NITRO  DYES  v.  Aurantia  ;  Naphthalene  ; 
and  Picric  acid. 

NITROFORM.  Tetranitromethane,  v.  Ace- 
tylene. 

NITROGEN.  Symbol  N.  At.wt.  14-008. 
Nitrogen  was  discovered  in  1772  by  Rutherford, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  found  that  when  a  small  animal  was 
allowed  to  breathe  air  in  a  confined  space  for  a 
time,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  thereby  produced 
removed  by  absorption,  a  gas  still  remained 
which  was  incapable  of  supporting  respiration. 
Lavoisier  first  established  the  inmviduaUty  of 
this  gas,  and  clearly  demonstrated  its  existence 
in  the  atmosphere.  From  its  incapacity  to  sup- 
port life  he  gave  it  the  name  of  azote  ;  the  name 
nitrogen,  denoting  that  the  gas  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  nitre,  was  subsequently  given  to  it 
by  Chaptal. 

OccurreTice. — ^Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  the  elements,  and  occurs  free 
in  the  air,  of  which  it  constitutes  four-fifths  by 
volume,  or,  more  accurately,  78*06  p.c.  (Leduc, 
Compt.  rend.  1896,  123,  805).  Volcanic  gases 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
and  the  air-bladders  of  certain  fishes,  the  bone- 
cavities  of  many  birds,  as  well  as  the  cavities 
of  plants,  alt  contain  the  gas  in  the  free  state. 
It  occurs  in  many  meteorites.  The  nebulsB 
consist,  in  part,  of  free  nitrogen,  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 

Nitrogen,  in  a  state  of  combination  with 
oxygen,  exists  in  the  air  as  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids,  and,  combined  with  hydrogen,  as  am- 
monia. According  to  Hayhurst  and  Pring 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  868)  nitrous  gases  are 
present  in  the  atmosphere  in  quantities  which 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  are  usually  greater 
at  high  than  at  low  altitudes,  to  the  extent  of 
about  1  in  3,000,000.  These  compounds  are 
consequently  present  in  rain-wat«r.  Nitrogen 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  animal  and  veget- 
able organisms,  and  is  found  in  many  minerals, 
but  chiefly  in  saltpetre  or  potassium  nitrate, 
and  Chile  saltpetre  or  sodium  nitrate. 

Preparation. — (A)  From  the  Atmosphere. 

(a)  By  chemical  separation  of  the  oxygen 
with  some  reagent  with  which  it  easily  reacte — 

(1)  By  passing  air  over  reduced  iron 
(Brunner;  Spencer,  Eng.  Pat.  3762,  1869). 

(2)  With  hydrogen  over  platinum  sponge 
(Dumoulin). 

(3)  Over  heated  copper  turnings  (Dumas  and 
Bousaingault;  Welton,  Eng.  Pat.  2569,  1879; 


Franke  and  Finke,  Eng.  Pat.  10718,  1912; 
CyanidGesseU,  D.  R.  P.  218671, 1912),  or  better, 
mixed  with  ammonia  gas  (Lupton,  Chem.  News, 
1876,  33,  90),  or  with  hydrogen  (Hulett,  J. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1906,  27,  1416). 

(4)  By  absorption  with  alkaline  pyrogaUol 
(Liebig,  Annalen.  1851,  77,  107). 

(5)  With  copper  and  aqueous  ammonia  (Ber- 
tbelot.  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]    13, 
314). 

An  apparatus  {see  Fig.  1)  for 
obtaining  nitrogen  from  air  on  this 
principle  comprises  a  reser- 
voir, A,  containing  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  a 

saturated   solution    of   .  ^ 

commercial  ammonium  t 
carbonate  and  am-  | 
monia  of  sp.gr.  0*93.  I 
The  liquid  flows  from  i 
A  at  a  rate  controlled  j 
by  the  screw-clamp,  d,  j 
and  encounters  a  cur-  i 
rent  of  air  at  the  j 

branch,  c,  which  ' 

should  slope  as—*-  Alw 
shown.     The   fall-  \ 

tube  from  a  must  be  , 
long  enough  to  give^a  i 
pressure  at  o  such  that  | 
the  volume  of  solution  , 
carried  up  is  at  least  i 
equal   to   that   of    the     ' 


accompanying  air  with- 
out dfioiger  of  the  latter 
backing  up  into  a.  The 
air>liquid  mixture  is  dis- 
charged over  the  glass 
bell  m  the  top  of  b  and 
descends  through  the 
column  of  copper  clip- 
pings in  B.  The  air,  now 
freed  from  oxygen,  is 
dried  and  freed  from  am- 
monia with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  air  cur- 
rent serves  to  ensure  the 
continuous  circulation 
of  the  liquid  through 
the  apparatus  (Van 
Brunt,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1914,  36,  1448 ;  J. 
Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1914, 
33,  788). 

A  modified  form  of 
this  apparatus  using 
solutioh  of  ammonia 
saturated  with  am- 
monium chloride  has 
been  described  by  Bad- 
ger (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1919, 11, 1052;  Analyst, 
1920,  32). 

(6)  With  manganous  and  ferrous  hydroxides 
(Fb'ght,  Chem.  News,  1882,  45,  1^6). 

(7)  With  phosphorus. 

In  these  cases,  after  removal  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  vapour,  the  gas  obtained  is 
at  the  most  99  p.c.  pure,  as  the  inert  gases  are 
still  present. 

Amongst  the  many  patents  for  the  production 
of  nitrogen  on  this  principle  are  those  of  Frank 
and  Caro  (nitrogen  from  combustion  gases,  e,g. 


•       : 
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from  gas  produoen,  D.  R.  P.  204882,  May  22  ; 
1907);  Engr  Pat.  16963,  1908;  Lanoe  and 
Elworthy,  Eng.  Pat.  4409,  1906 ;  Riedel,  Eng. 
Pat.  20631, 1909 ;  Braun,  Eng.  Pat.  22531, 1911 ; 
Harger,  Eng.  Pats.  28075,  1911;  16855,  1912; 
Cyanide  Ges.  m.b.  H.  (D.  R.  P.  218671,  Nov.  25, 
1908  ;  from  air  passed  over  copper  in  specially 
designed  apparatus),  Kassner  (D.  R.  PP.  233383, 
and  234849,  May  29,  1910,  by  absorbing  the 
oxygen  with  calcium  plumbate,aJkali  manganate, 
&c.);  and  Acker  (Nitrogen  Co.  New  York,  Eng. 
Pat.  24413, 1910). 

The  American  Cyanamide  Co.  uses  a '  copper  * 
process  for  the  production  of  nitrogen,  the 
reduction  being  effected  by  coke-oven  gas  in 
connection  with  carbide '  manufacture.  A 
temperature  of  450°  is  employed,  giving  an 
output  of  200  cub.  ft.  per  hour  (Bucher,  J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  9,  1917,  233. 

ip)  By  fractional  distillation  of  liquid  air. 
The  bulk  of  the  uncondensed  gas  is  nitrogen, 
and  the  vapour  boiling  off  from  the  liquid  is 
mcunly  the  more  volatile  nitrogen,  the  liquid 
after  standing  in  a  Dewar  flask  for  some  time 
being  practically  pure  oxygen  (v.  Stock  and 
Nielson,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3393).  Nitrogen  thus 
obtained  always  contains  argon  to  the  extent 
of  about  0*5  p.c. 

For  the  diBtiUation  of  mixtures  of  liquid 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  r.  Baly  (Phil.  Mag.  1900, 
[v.]  49,  517),  Inglis  and  Coates  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1906,  886),  Inglis  (Phil.  Mag.  1906,  [vi.] 
11,  640). 

Erdmann  (Ber.  1906,  39,  1207)  describes  a 
commercial  method  for  condensing  large  quan- 
tities of  nitrogen,  in  practically  pure  condition. 

Manv  forms  of  apparatus  designed  for  the 
production  of  nitrogen  by  this  means  have  been 
patented.    Of  these  the  best  known  is  the 

LiKDB  NrrsooEN  Sbpabatob. 

In  the  article  Oxygen,  Fig.  1  illustrates  the 
Linde  oxygen  separator,  and  in  the  description 
of  that  apparatus  it  is  shown  how  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  pure  liquid  oxygen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rectification  column,  whilst  the  nitrogen 
vapours  leaving  the  top  of  the  column  can 
never  contain  less  than  7  p.c.  of  oxygen.  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  a  modification  of  the  Linde 
process  due  to  Claude,  by  means  of  which  small 
quantities  of  pure  nitrogen  may  be  obtcdned 
from  an  oxygen  separator.  For  the  production 
of  pure  nitrogen  in  large  quantities,  Linde 
employs  a  mod^ed  construction  of  his  separator, 
which  is  illustrated  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  2. 

In  this  apparatus,  as  in  the  oxygen  one,  the 
circular  upper  portion  of  the  casing  is  made  of 
wood  and  contains  in  its  centre  the  rectification 
column  A,  whilst  the  base,  constructed  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  contains  the  vaporis- 
ing or  distilling  chamber  b.  All  clearance 
spaces  are  packed  with  sheep's  wool,  or  other 
suitable  insulating  material  in  order  to  prevent 
the  penetration  of  heat  from  the  outside,  o  is 
the  counter-current  interchanger,  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  large  copper  spiral  pipe,  and  con- 
taining three  smaller  pipes  of  different  sizes 
d,  e,  and  /.  The  vertical  pipe  o  is  an  extension 
of  the  main  spiral  pipe  to  the  top  of  the  rectifica- 
tion oolunm  A.  The  pipe  coil  d^  shown  in  the 
vaporising  chamber  is  connected  at  one  extremity 


with  pipe  d  contained  in  the  counter-current 
interchanger.  The  other  extremity  of  this  pipe 
is  connected  to  the  inlet  of  the  valve  box  o  to 
the  outlet  of  which  another  pipe  d^  is  connected, 
as  shown.  This  pipe  is  carried  upwards  and 
enters  the  rectification  column  near  the  middle, 
where  it  is  fitted  as  shown  with  a  rose-end, 
the  function  of  which  will  be  explained  later. 
The  coil/i,  also  shown  in  the  vaporising  chamber, 
is  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the  pipe  / 
contained  in  the  counter-current  interchanger. 
The  other  extremity  of  this  pipe  is  connected  to 
the  inlet  of  the  valve  box  h  to  the  outlet  of 
which  another  pipe  L  is  connected,  as  shown. 
This  pipe  is  carriea  upwards  and  enters  the 
rectification  column  near  the  top,  where  it  is 
fitted,  as  shown,  with  a  rose-end,  the  function  of 


c-^ 
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which  will  be  described  later.  The  short  pipe 
Cj  communicates  at  one  end  with  the  top  of  the 
vaporising  chamber  and  is  connected  at  the 
other  end  to  the  extremity  of  the  pipe  e  con- 
tained in  the  counter-current  interchanger. 

-  Two  gas  compressors  are  employed  in  con- 
junction with  the  separator,  one  working  at 
high  pressure  and  the  other  at  low  pressure.  A 
fore-cooler  as  described  in  connection  with  the 
oxygen  separator  {v.  Oxyobn)  may  also  ad- 
vantageously be  used.  This  fore-cooler  is  kept 
cold  by  means  of  a  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia 
machine,  and  is  interposed  between  the  com- 
pressors and  the  separator,  so  that  the  com- 
pressed gases  leaving  the  compressors  at  normal 
atmospheric  temperatures,  become  reduced  to 
a  temperature  well  below  the  freezing-point  of 
water  before  they  enter  the  separator.  With 
this  preliminaiy  description  of  the  essential 
parts,  the  working  of  the  apparatus  can  now  be 
readily  followed. 

There  are,  as  in  the  case  of  all  such  apparatus, 
two  stages  in  the  workin^^  by  Vj\^WV  IC 
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Fir^,  the  preliminary  oooling  down  and  pro- 
duction of  liquid,  and  second  the  separation  of 
pure  nitrogen. 

The  preliminary  cooling  may  be  effected  by 
charging  the  vaporiser  b  with  liquid  air,  separ- 
ately produced ;  or  air  at  normal  atmospheric 
temperature  (or  less  where  a  fore-cooler  is 
employed)  and  at  a  pressure  of  about  2000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  is  conveyed  from  the  high- 
pressure  gas  compressor  through  the  small  pipe  f 
of  the  counter-current  interchanger.  (Although 
only  one  pipe  /  is  shown,  several  of  these  are 
generally  employed.)  This  compressed  air  then 
passes  through  the  pipe  coil  /j  in  the  vaporiser 
B  to  the  inlet  of  the  valve  box  h.  At  this  point, 
by  the  adjustment  of  the  valve  spindle,  the  air 
is  caused  to  expand  from  a  high  to  a  low  pressure 
and  is  discharged  at  this  low  pressure  through 
the  rose-ended  pipe/a  into  the  top  of  the  recti- 
fication column.  This  expanded  air  fills  the 
column  and  flows  away  through  the  outlet  o 
into  the  counter-current  interchiuiger  in  a  reverse 
flow  to  the  incoming  high  pressure  air,  leaving 
the  apparatus  through  the  pipe  c.  As  a  branch 
of  this  pipe  is  coupled  to  the  mtake  of  the  high- 
pressure  compressor,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
air  circulates  through  the  apparatus  with  a^ 
regenerative  cooling  effect,  until  a  temperature' 
is  ultimately  reached  at  which  the  expanded 
air  begins  to  liquefy  and  collect  in  that  state 
round  the  coils  in  the  vaporiser  b.  The  quantity 
of  liquid  thus  collected  is  registered  outside  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  an  ordinary  coloured 
liquid  which  is  contained  in  a  glass  tube  j 
enclosed  in  a  pressure-equalising  circuity  as 
indicated. 

When  the  vaporiser  b  is  nearly  filled  with 
liquid,  the  second  stage  is  reached  m  which  the 
apparatus  can  be  employed  for  the  continuous 
production  of  nitrogen. 

During  the  production  of  liquid  in  the 
vaporiser  B,  separation  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
has  been  taking  place,  first  through  simple 
fractional  evaporation,  and  subsequently  through 
rectification,  as  fully  described  under  Oxyoen. 

The  nitrogen  issuing  from  the  pipe  o  has  also 
been  getting  steadily  purer  in  quality  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  undergoing  continuous 
treatment  in  an  enclosed  circuit.  For  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  pure  nitrogen,  it  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  introduce  a  supplementary 
supply  of  liqmd  air,  and  as  it  is  impossible  by 
simple  rectification  to  disengage  nitrogen  vapours 
from  liquid  air  with  less  than  7  p.c.  of  oxygen, 
further  treatment  of  the  nitrogen  has  obviously 
to  be  employed  in  order  to  eliimnate  the  residual 
oxygen.  This  is  effected  in  the  foUowing 
manner : — 

The  air  to  be  treated  is  supplied  by  the 
low-pressure  compressor,  already  referred  to,  at 
normal  atmospheric  temperature  (or  less),  and 
at  a  pressure  of  about  60  lbs.  per  square  inch 
through  the  pipe  d  of  the  counter-current  inter- 
changer. This  low-pressure  air,  thus  cooled 
nearly  to  its  temperature  of  condensation,  then 
passes  through  the  pipe  coil  d^  in  the  vaporiser 
B,  where  its  latent  heat  is  transferred  to  the 
surrounding  liquid,  and  it  is  itself  entirely  con- 
densed, whilst  at  the  same  time  evaporatmg  an 
approximately  equal  quantity  of  the  surrounding 
liquid.  The  pressure  is  then  reduced  by  means 
of  the  valve  a,  and  the  liquid  at  atmospheric 


pressure  is  discharged  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectification  column  through  the  rose-ended 
pipe  d^.  It  is  there  rectified  by  the  ascending 
vapours  from  th^chamber  b  to  a  content  of  7  p.c. 
of  oxygen,  whilst  the  liquid  descending  into  the 
vaporising  chamber  is  nearly  pure  oxygen.  The 
nitrogen  containing  7  p.c.  of  oxyeen  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  column  and  is  discharged  from 
the  apparatus  through  the  pipe  o  and  the  main 
pipe  c  of  the  counter-current  interchanger.  Now, 
as  already  explained,  a  branch  of  the  pipe  o  is 
coupled  to  the  intake  of  the  high-pressure 
compressor.  Part  of  the  outflowing  nitro^n 
therefore  enters  that  compressor,  and  passing 
through  the  high-pressure  circuit  in  the  manner 
alrea<^  descried,  is  lique^ed  and  discharged  at 
the  top  of  the  rectification  column  through  the 
rose-ended  pipe  /,.  This  liquid  containing  7  p.c. 
of  oxygen  is,  according  to  Baly*s  experiments 
(v.  Fig.  3,  OxYQEK),  aWe  to  purify  the  vapours 
encountered  by  it  down  to  about  2  po.  of 
oxygen.  Part  of  these  are  again  drawn  into  the 
high-pressure  system  and  condensed,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  column,  continue  automatically 
to  displace  oxygen  from  the  rising  vapours  until 
pure  nitrogen  only  is  discharged  from  the  pipe  o. 
Fart  of  Sub  nitrogen  continues  to  circulate 
through  the  high-pressure  system  for  scrubbing 
purposes,  but  the  major  part  is  collected  for  use 
through  the  vertical  branch  on  the  pipe  o. 
Oxygen  vapours  are  abstracted  from  the 
apparatus  tmrough  the  pipes  e^  and  e. 

It  is  found  that  an  installation  of  this 
description  will  produce  approximately  one 
cubic  metre  of  nitit)gen  per  \  I.H.P. 

(B)  By  Chemical  Mean8.---il)  By  pacing 
chlorine  through  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia 

8NH,-|-3a,=6NH4a-|-N, 

The  ammonia  must  be  in  excess,  otherwise 
nitrogen  chloride  may  be  formed.  Anderson 
(Chem.  News,  5,  246)  states  that  so  obtained  the 
nitrogen  always  contains  oxygon.  Ammonia  is 
removed  by  passing  through  sulphuric  acid. 

(2)  By  adding  metallic  zinc  to  fused  ammo- 
nium nitrate. 

(3)  By  heating  ammonium  nitrite,  or  a 
mixture  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  potassium 
nitrite:  NH^N0,=2H,0+N,.  This  method 
gives  nitric  oxide  in  small  quantity.  If  this  is 
removed  by  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  some  is 
always  evolved  again  on  shaking,  whilst  with 
potassium  permanganate  oxygen  is  liberated 
in  varying  quantities  (r.  Knorre,  Chem.  Zentr. 
1903,  [i.]  125).  The  best  method  of  procedure 
is  to  take  I  part  NaNO,,  1-2  parte  (NBi^tSO^, 
and  1  part  KgCrjOT,  warm  tne  solution,  and 
wash  the  ^m  evolved  with  a  solution  of  6  vols, 
saturated  £^,0,07  solution  and  I  vol.  concen- 
trated HjSO*. 

(4)  By  heating  ammonium  dichromate,  or  a 
mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  and  potassium 
dichromate  (NH^),Cr,0,=Cr,Og-f  4H,0-f  N,. 

(6)  By  heating  glycerol  (2  parte)  and 
NH4NO,  (1  part)  (Mai,  Ber.  1901,  34,  3806). 

The  reaction  commences  at  100*^,  but  once 
sterted  proceeds  without  further  heatins  till 
the  temperature  has  fallen  to  1 60®.  A  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  cause  the  reaction  to  proceed 
more  regularly  and  at  a  lower  temperature. 
CO,  is  present  in  small  quantity.  The  yield  of 
nitrogen  >.  nearly  the^^o|J.,y  ^^^^^^ 
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(6)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  dry  ammonium 
nitrate  and  ammonium  chloride 

4NH«NO,+2NH,a=Cl,+ 1 2H,0+6N, 

(7)  By  passing  a  mixture  of  (a)  nitric  oxide, 
or  (6)  nitrons  oxide,  with  ammonia  over  heated 
copper  ffauze  or  platinised  asbestos.  The  nitrogen  ! 
is  purin<Hl  by  passing  through  dilute  HxS04»  ' 
over  fused  KOH,  through  concentrated  K^O^, 
and  finally  over  red-hot  copper  gauze  (Baxter 
and  Hickey,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1906,  33,  300). 

(8)  By  decomposing  chamber  crystals  with 
ammonium  sulphat-e  at  130*^  (Pelouze,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1841,  [iii.J  2,  49). 

2NOj-SO,H-|-(NHJ,S04=3H,80^-|-2H,0-i-2N, 

It  is  also  formed  in  other  chemical  decomposi- 
tions, notably  by  the  action  of  hypochlorites  J 
and  hypobromites  on  ammonia  and  acid  amides, ' 
and  of  nitrous  acid  upon  amines.  \ 

Spongy  platinum  boiled  with  ammonium  | 
sulphate  ana  sulphuric  acid  gives  SO,  and  N,  | 
(Del^pine,  Compt.  rend.  1906, 141, 886),  probably  , 
in  accordance  with  the  following  equations — 

(1)  4H,S04-|-Pt=Pt(S04)a-|-2S0a+4H20 
(2)3Pt(S04),+2(NH4),S04-2Nj+3Pt+8HaS04 

This  explains  the  loss  of  nitrogen  when 
platinichlorides  of  organic  bases  are  estimated 
by  the  Kjeldahl  method. 

Properties. — Nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  in- 
odorous, tasteless,  neutral  gas.  Its  density  has 
been  determined  by  many  observers  (v.  Bamsay, 
Chem.  News,  1899,  79,  13),  and  the  discrepancy 
between  the  densities  of  atmospheric  and 
chemically  prepared  nitrogen  led  to  the  discoveiy 
by  Rayleigh  of  argon. 

The  density  (air=l)  and  weight  of  1  litre  at 
N.T.P.  are  respectively  0*96737  and  1-26092 
(Rayleigh,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1898,  62,  209), 
0-96717  and  1  -25070  *  (Leduc,  Compt.  rend.  1898, 
126,  413),  these  giving  for  H=I  the  values 
14-002  and  14*004  respectively  (Leduc,  ibid. 
1908, 146, 399).  Bayleigh's  later  determinations 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1904, 73, 163)  give  the  densities 
(H=l)  at  atmospheric  and  at  very  low  pressures 
as  14-003  and  14-009  respectively. 

The  density  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  (con- 
'taining  the  inert  gases)  is  0*97209  (Rayleigh,  l.c.). 

B.p.  -196-0°  (Dewar,  ihid.  1902,  69,  360); 
—  196*9  (Grunmach,  Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss. 
Berlin,  1906,  679) ;  —196-66  (Alt,  Ann.  Physik. 
1906,  [iv.]  19,  739) 

Olzewski  (Compt.  rend.  1884,  99,  133)  gives 
the  b.ps.  at  ]^igh  pressures  as  follows — 


critical  density  0*0236  (Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1904,  73,  261). 

8p.gr.  of  liquid  nitrogen. 


•0. 

8p.gr. 

Observer 

93-93 

0*8084 

Inglis  and  Coates. 
B^y  and  Donnan. 

0-8010 

96*6 

0-8042 

Dewar. 

98-3 

0*8297 

Inglis  and  Coates. 
Bi3y  and  Donnan 

0*8218 

F.  hiatm. 
^C. 


85 
-146 


81 
-148-2 


17 
-160*6 


See  also  Baly  (Phil.  Mag.  1900,  [v.]  49,  617)  and 
Pischer  and  Alt  (Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Miinchen, 
1902,  113). 

Baly  Dewar     Fischer  and  Alt. 

M.p.     -210*62        -210*6        -210*48 

Critical  pressure  32*29  atm.,  critical  tem- 
perature —  146*26°  (Wroblewski,  Compt.  rend. 
1885,  100,  979),  33*49  atm.  and  -13713° 
(Crommelin,  Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch  Amster- 
dam, 1916,  17,  969).     Critical  volume  42*6  c.c. ; 


1  Moles  <J.  chim.  phyaloue,  1922,  10,  288),  as  the 
result  of  the  discussion  of  29  determinations,  calcnlates 
the  weight  of  the  litre  of  nitrogen  at  0**  and  700  mm. 
and  ifi""  cal.  to  be  l-26O7d:0'000l  grams. 


8p.gr ^  of  solid  nitrogen. 

-210-6  0-8792        Dewar. 

-252-6  1-0266        Dewar. 

Molecular  volume  at  0°  abs.  (calc.)=26-49 
(Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1904,  73,  251).  Specific 
volume  at  m.p.  221*3  c.c  {ibid.  1902,  69,  360). 
Sp.ht.  of  liqmd  nitrogen  for  temperature  range 
of  -198^  to  -208°  is  0-430±0-008  (Alt,  Ann. 
Physik.  1904,  [iv.]  13,  1010).  Sp.ht.  Of  gaseous 
nitrogen  0-2348  between  0°  and  200°  (Regnault) ; 
0-2419  from  20°  to  440° ;  02464  from  20°  to  630° ; 
0-2492  from  20°  to  800°  (Holbom  and  Austin, 
Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin;  1906,  175), 
and  has  a  mean  value  0-2360-f0'000019d 
between  0°  and  d°  (Holbom  and  Henning,  Ann. 
Physik.  1907,  [iv.]  23,  809). 

Latent  heat  of  vaporisation  at  b.p.  60*4 
cal.  (Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1906,  A,  76,  326) ; 
at  b.p.  47 •66.  at  -202°,  49*42,  at  -210",  51-61 
(Alt,  Ann.  Physik.  1906,  [iv.]  19,  739).  The 
vapour  pressure  of  pure  liquid  nitrogen  between 
-191*88°  (p=l*4727  atm.)  and  -148*85° 
(30*304  atm.)  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
log  p=5*76381-863*622/T+64372*3/T» 

-1783600T» 
(Crommelin,  I.e.). 

Vapour  pressure  at  m.p.  93*6  mm. ;  from 
Fischer  and  Alt's  values  of  the  vapour  pressures 
near  the  m.p.  the  m.p.  calculated  by  Ramsay  and 
Young's  method  is  -210*24°.  For  atmospheric 
nitrogen  the  vapour  pressure  at  the  m.p.  is  90*2 
mm.,  and  the  calculated  m.p.  is  —210*47°.  The 
lowering  of  0*23°  is  brought  about  by  argon  (1  70 
gram  per  100  grams  N)  from  which  the  molecular 
depression  is  calculated  as  6*39  and  from  this 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  14*49  cal.  (Estreicher, 
Bull.  Acad.  ScL  Cracow,  1903,  831). 

Surface  tension  8*514^0-02  dynes/cm.  {Grun- 
mach, Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1906, 
679).  Tables  showing  variation  of  surface 
tension  and  density  of  liquid  nitrogen  with 
t-emperature  are  given  by  Baly  and  Donnan 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1902,  907). 

The  available  pressure,  volume,  and  thermal 
data  for  nitrogen  at  low  temperatures  have  been 
collected  and  analysed  by  Plank  (Physikal. 
Zeitsch.  1910,  11,  633). 

Coefficient  of  expansion  of  liquid  nitrogen 
varies  from  0-002996  at  11°-132°  abs.  under 
6  mm.  to  0-003674  at  100°  abs.  under  1000  mm. 
(Erdmann,  Ber.  1906,  39,  1207),  and  that  of 
gaseous  nitrogen  0-003643  from  0°  to  1067° 
(.lacquerod  and  Perrot,  Compt.  rend.  1904,  138, 
1032).  The  compressibility  of  gaseous  nitrogen 
has  been  studied  by  Regnault,  Natterer,  CaiUetet, 
Amagat  (Ann.  Chinu  1893,  [vi.]  29, 68»  606),  and 
Rayleigh  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1905,  74,  446).  For 
the  dato  the  original  papers  must  be  consulted. 

For  viscosity  constants  of  pure  and  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen,  v.  Markowski  (Ann.  Physik. 
1904,14,742).  Cn^f^c 
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The  inyeraion  temperature  of  the  Joule- 
Kelvin  phenomenon  for  atmospheric  nitrogen  is 
243°  at  169  atm.  and  IBS'"  at  30  atm.  (Olzewski, 
Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1906,  792;  v.  also 
Porter,  Phil.  Mag.  1910,  [vi.]  19,888).  Refractive 
index  of  gaseous  nitrogen  1*000297  (Ramsay  and 
Travers.  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1898,  100, 
25),  and  of  liquid  nitrogen  1*2053  (Liveing  and 
Dewar,  Phil.  Mag.  1893,  [v.]  36,  328 ;  ».  also 
Cuthbertson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1910,  83,  A,  151). 
Electromagnetic  rotation  0*000127  (Kundt  and 
Rontgen,  Wied.  Ann.  1880,  10,  257).  For 
density,  refractivity  relationship,  and  dispersion 
of  gaseous  nitrogen  at  its  Doiling-point,  v. 
Ceroid,  Ann.  Phrak.  1921,  [iv.]  65,  82. 

SolvbUUy, — Liquid  oxygen  at  —195*5°  dis- 
solves 458  times  it  volume,  or  50*7  p.c.  of  its 
weight  of  gaseous  nitrogen  (Erdinann  and 
Bedford,  Ber.  1904,  37,  1184).  Th^  solution 
obeys  Henry's  law,  and  liquid  nitrogen  there- 
fore has  the  normal  molecular  weight,  although 
oxygen  dissolved  in  nitrogen  is  associated  (Ingus 
and  Coates,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906,  886). 
Grunmach,  however,  from  its  surface  tension 
calculates  its  molecular  weight  in  the  liquid 
state  to  be  37*3  (Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss. 
Berlin,  1906,  679). 

SoluhilUy  in  water. 

Temp.  ()•        10»        20*       80'       40'       60» 

o.c.  per  Utre  23*00  18*54  15*54  13*55  1215  11*02 

(Fox,  Trans.  Faraday  Soc.  1909,  5,  68;  see 
also  Winckler,  Zeitsch.  physikaJ.  Cbem.  1892,  9, 
171).  For  solubility  in  alcohol  see  Carius, 
Aimalen,  1855,  94,  136;  in  petroleum' ^ee 
Gniewosz  and  Walfisz,  Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem. 
1887,  1,  70 ;  in  glycerol  and  Mobutyric  acid 
see  Drucker  and  Moles,  ibid,  1910,  75,  405 ; 
in  solutions  of  organic  substances  see  HMner, 
ibid  1907,67,611. 

Wood  charcoal  absorbs  ten  times  as  much 
nitrogen  at  —185°  as  at  0°  (Dewar,  Compt. 
rend.  1904,  139,  261). 

Chemical  properties, — Nitrogen  is  not  com- 
bustible, and  does  not  support  combustion, 
and  in  the  free  state  is  remarkable  for  its 
inactivity.  It  may,  however,  be  made  to  imite 
directly  with  boron,  silicon,  magnesium,  tita- 
nium, tantalum,  and  tungsten.  It  is  absorbed 
by  a  mixture  of  magnesium  powder  and  lime, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  combines  with 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  as,  e.g,,  when 
a  series  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  standing  over  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali,  when  a  nitrate  of  the 
metal  is  produced.  Tmoea  of  nitric  acid  and 
ammonium  nitrate  are  produced  by  burning 
hydrogen  gas  mixed  with  nitrogen  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  air  or  oxygen.  Nitrogen  can  unite 
with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia  when  the 
gases  are  in  the  nascent  state.  Carbon  and 
nitrogen  unite  directly  when  nitrogen  gas  or 
atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  an  ignited  mix- 
ture of  charcoal  and  potash,  or  charcoal  and 
baryta. 

Nitrogen  reacts  slightly  with  steam  at  2000°  : 
Na-|-2H,0=2NO-f-H,  (Tower,  Ber.  1905,  38, 
2945). 

A  detailed  account  of  the  spectrum  is  given 
by  Fowler  and  Strutt  (ibid.  1911,  86,  A,  377). 
For  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  v,  also  Deslandres 


(Compt.  rend.  1902,  134,  747),  Mosengeil  (Ann. 
Physik.  1906,  [iv.]  20,  833),  Walter  {&id,  1906, 
[iv.]  20,  327),  Nasini  and  Anderlini  (at  3000°, 
Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1906,  36,  ii.  661),  Purvis  (in 
strong  magnetic  field,  Proc.  Camb.  PhiL  Soc. 
1906,  13,  354),  Angerer  (at  low  temperatures, 
Ann.  Physik.  1910,  [iv.]  32,  549),  Helm  (long- 
waved  portion,  Zeitsch.  wiss.  Photochem.  1910, 
8,  405),  Wien  (canal  ravs,  Physikal.  2«eitsch. 
1910,  11,377),  Croze  (infra  red,  Compt.  rend. 
1910,  150,  860). 

Nitrogen  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many 
of  the  most  potent  and  valuable  medicines,  as 
well  as  of,  some  of  the  most  powerful  poisons, 
e.g.  quinine,  morphine,  prussic  acid,  and  strych- 
nine. The  slight  afiQnity  existing  between  mtro- 
gen  and  other  elements  gives  a  peculiar  character 
to  its  compounds,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
prone  to  decomposition.  Many  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, especially  those  which  contain  the  oxy- 
genated radicle  n%trt/l  (NO a),  are  highly  explosive, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  picrates,  certain  azo  com- 
pounds, gun-cotton,  the  fulminates  of  silver  and 
mercury,  nitroglycerine,  &c. 

Aetive  nitrogen.  When  a  stream  of  rare- 
fied nitrogen  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  the  gas 
exhibits  a  brilliant  yellow  light  which  persists 
for  some  little  time  after  the  exciting  discharge 
is  discontinued.  The  luminous  gas  gives  a 
characteristic  spectrum  showing  green,  yellow, 
and  red  bands  of  about  equal  intensity.  If 
passed  through  a  glass  tube  moderately  heated 
at  one  point  the  glow  disappears  locally.  If 
strongly  heated  the  glow  is  permanent^  ex- 
tinguished. Its  brilliancy  is  increased  during 
coolins  by  liquid  air  but  at  the  coolest  part  it 
is  finally  extinguished.  Nitrogen  thus  treated 
shows  remarkable  chemical  activity.  It  reacts 
with  hydrocarbons  such  as  methane,  pentane, 
and  acetylene  to  form  hydroo3ranic  acid,  and  con- 
vertfi  mercury  and  metallic  vapours  into  nitrides 
which,  when  treated  with  water  or  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  yield  ammonia.  It  combines 
with  phosphorus,  gives  a  brisht  blue  flame  with 
iodine  vapour ;  sulphur  and  arsenic  give  faint 
blue  and  green  names  respectively.  With 
nitric  oxide  it  produces  nitrogen  peroxide : 
2N0-|-N=N0.-|-N,.  Carbon  disulphide  yields 
a  blue  polymeric  nitrosen  sulphide  and  a  poly- 
merised carbon  monosmphide.  Sulphur  chloride 
gives  ordinary  yellow  nitrogen  sulphide.  With 
methyl  bromide,  ethyl  iodide,  chloroform, 
ethylene,  and  ethylidene  dichlorides  it  forms 
hydrogen  cyanide.  When  chlorine  is  present 
cyanosen  chloride  is  produced ;  benzene  yields 
oyanobenzene. 

It  is  remarkable  that  if  the  nitrogen  is  pure 
it  does  not  become  *  active '  under  the  influence 
of  the  discharge.  The  presence  of  a  trace  of 
some  foreign  substdnce  such  as  oxygen,  methane, 
ethylene,  the  oxides  of  carbon,  hydrogen  sul- 

Shide,  or  mercury  vapour  is  necessary  to  its  pro- 
uction.  As  regards  oxygen,  the  amount  needed 
to  produce  the  greatest  eBect  gradually  increases 
until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  about  1  part  in 
750,  after  which  the  intensity  of  the  glow 
decreases:  a  2  p.c.  admixture  completely 
destroys  it.  Active  nitrogen  would  appear  to 
have  no  chemical  action  on  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 
Its  production  by  the  discharge  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  reversible  w^w^j^e^^yS^cgtrakti^^^^ 
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attains  a  certain  limit,  which  may  be  lowered  if 
the  conditions  become  less  favourable.  The  gas 
should  be  at  a  low  pressure,  say  a  few  mm.  of 
mercury,  since  collision  with  ordinary  nitrogen 
molecules  tends  apparently  to  destroy  it.  It  is 
also  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  an  unoon- 
densed  electrical  discharge  (without  jar)  or  a 
steady  current  produced,  for  example,  by  a 
high-tenfiion  continuous  current  dynamo  (Stnitt, 
Proc.  Roy.  8oc,  1911,  A,  86  ;  1912,  86,  262 ;  87, 
179  ;  1913,  88,  639  ;  1916,  91,  303  ;  1916,  92, 
438;  1917,  93,  264;  Tiede  and  Domcke,  Ber. 
1913,  46,  4096;  1914,  47,  420;  Eoenig  and 
Elod,  ibid.  1914,  47,  616 ;  ibid,  623;  Baker  and 
Strutt,  Ber.  1914,  47,  801,  and  1049;  Baker, 
Tiede,  Stmtt,  and  Domcke,  ibid.  1914,  47, 
2283;  Strutt,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,  1918,  113. 
200). 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  spectrum  of 
active  nitrogen,  see  Fowler  and  Strutt,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  1911,  A,  86,  377. 

According  to  Max  Frantz  (Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem.  1919,  25,  297)  the  main  constituent  of 
active  nitrogen  is  triatomic  nitrogen  N,.  It  has 
probably  an  open  chain  structure,  as  indicated 
by  the  nitride  formation  and  by  the  absence  of 
azide  production.  On  cooling  it  reacts  with  N 
to  form  Nj,  and  on  heating  it  decomposes  into 
N  and  N^,  which  is  present  in  the  gas  in  very 
small  quantities  at  verv  low  temperatures. 

For  the  effect  of  the  collision  of  a  particles 
upon  atoms  of  nitrogen,  see  Rutherford,  Phil. 
Mag.  1919,  [vi.]  37,  511,  ibid.  681. 

HaUDES  or  NlTBOOBN. 

Nitrogen  fluoride  was  supposed  by  Warren 
(Chem.  News,  66,  289)  to  be  formed  when  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 
fluoride  waa  electrolysed,  oily  drops  being 
noticed  at  the  negative  pole,  which  exploded 
violently  when  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  or  in  contact  with  oreanic  matter,  glass, 
oc  silica.  Ruff  and  Gelael  (Ber.  1903,  36,  2677) 
find,  however,  that  nitrogen  fluorides  do  not 
exist ;  that  electrolysis  of  ammonium  fluoride 
gives  only  pure  fluorine,  and  that  Warren's 
substance  was  probably  nitrogen  chloride  pro- 
duced from  ammonium  chloride  present  as  an 
impurity. 

Nitrogen  ebloride  NQ,.  First  prepared  by 
Dulong  in  1812  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 

NH4a+3Cl,=NCl,-|-4Ha 

The  reaction  has  been  studied  by  Noyes  and 
Lyon  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  1900,  23,  460) ;  Bray  and 
DoweU  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1917,  39,  906). 
Balard  (Ann.  Chim.  1834,  [iil  67,  225, 
prepared  it  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid 
on  ammonium  chloride.  Ammonium  sulphate 
is  more  suitable,  and  Hentschel  (Ber.  1897,  30, 
1434,  1792)  bv  that  of  sodium  hjrpochlorite  on 
ammonium  chloride.  Anhydrous  ammonia  and 
anhydrous  chlorine  react  together  to  form 
nitrogen  chloride  and  ammonium  chloride.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  chloride 
at  first  formed  decomposes  into  nitrogen  and 
chlorine,  either  directly  or  bv  interaction  with 
ammonia  (Noyes  and  Haw,  «J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc 
1920,  42,  2167). 

It  is  also  formed  in  the  eleotrolyris  of  a  con- 
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centrated  ammonium  chloride  9olution  (Kolbe, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1847,  41,  137),  this  being  the 
method  best  suited  for  lecture  experiments 
iv,  Meyer,  Ber.  1886,  21,  26;  Hofer,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1896,  20,  470). 

By  addine  a  calcium  h3rpochlorite  solution 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  ammonium 
chloride  solution,  and  shaking  with  benzene, 
the  NCI,  formed  is  dissolved  in  the  benzene 
(Hentschel,  Ber.  1897,  30,  2642).  According  to 
Bai  (Chem.  News,  1918,  263)  it  can  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  at  about  0° 
without  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  solvent 
such  as  benzene  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

By  covering  160  c.c.  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  am- 
monium chloride,  and  passing  in  chlorine  ^aa 
with  vigorous  shaking,  and  then  washing  with 
water,  a  bright  yellow  solution  of  the  sulwtance 
is  obtained. 

It  is  a  yellowish  volatile  very  pungent  smell- 
ing oil,  the  vapour  of  which  stron^y  attacks 
the  eyes  and  mucous  membrane;  sp.gr.  1*663, 
b.p.  71^  It  detonates  on  being  heated  to  93^, 
or  when  brought  into  contact  with  organic 
matter,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  ozone,  and  alkalis. 
Metals,  and  strong  acids,  resins,  and  sugar  do  not 
cause  its  explosion,  which  is,  however,  brought 
about  by  exposure  to  strong  light.  It  reacts 
slowly  with  dilute  ammonium  chloride  solution 
and  more  rapidly  with  a  concentrated  solution 
to  give  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  chloride: 

NH4a+NCl,=N,+4HCl 

It  dissolves  in  benzene,  ether,  chloroform, 
carbon   tetrachloride,    and   carbon   disulphide, 

g'ving  hiffhly  refracting  sulphur-yellow  solutions, 
irly  staole  in  the  dark,  but  slowly  decomposing 
in  light.  Its  benzene  solution  has  been  used  for 
chlorinating  organic  substances  (Hentschel,  l.c. ; 
ibid,  1898,  31,  246).  Nitrogen  chloride  is  quan- 
titatively converted  by  dry  hydrogen  chloride 
into  ammonium  chloride  (Noyes).  Heat  of  for- 
mation —38,477  cal.  (Troost,  Compt.  rend.  1868, 
69,  204).  For  the  action  of  nitrogen  chloride  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  solution  on  reducing  agents, 
8ee  Dowell  and  Bray  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1917, 
39,  896). 

The  formula  NCI,  was  assigned  to  it  by 
Dulong  (Schweigger*s  J.  Chem.  Pharm.  1812, 
8,  32),  Bineau  (Ann.  Chim.  1846,  [iii.] 
16,  82),  and  Deville  and  Hautefeuille  (C/ompt. 
rend.  1869,  69,  162).  Davy  (Phil.  Trans.  1813, 
103,  1,  242)  found  the  chlorine  to  be  in  excess 
of  that  required  for  this  formula.  Porret, 
Wilson  and  Kirk  (Gilb.  Ann.  1814,  47,  66,  69), 
and  Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1864,  7,  61) 
concluded  that  hydrogen  was  present  (the  latter 
giving  the  formula  as  NgHCl^),  but  the  methods 
of  analysis  were  not  accurate.  Gattermann 
determined  the  chlorine  directly  by  decomposing 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  carefully  purified  ana 
dried  substance  with  concentrated  ammonia, 
thus  forming  ammonium  chloride,  in  which  the 
chlorine  was  estimated  as  silver  chloride,  the 
result  closely  agreeing  with  the  formula  NClg 
(Ber.  1888,  21,  766;  v,  also  Hentschel,  /.c). 
This  formula  was  confirmed  by  Chapman  and 
Vodden  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  141),  who 
determined  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  chlorine, 
and  aUo  proved  the  absence  of  hydrogen.    ^  ^^ 
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Seliwanoff  (Ber.  1894,  27,  1012)  lepreaents 
its  hydrolyBis  with  water  as  follows — 

Na,+3H,0  :gl  NHj+SHaO 

This  explains  the  easy  redaction  to  ammonia, 
and  the  apparency  greater  solubility  in  hydro- 
chloric aoia  than  in  solphnric  acia  or  water, 
since  hydrochloric  acid  destroys  hypochlorous 
add.  This  is  confirmed  by  Chapman  and  Vodden 
by  shaking  the  GGI4  solution  with  moderately 
concentrated  HCl,  removing  any  NCI,  from  the 
aqueous  solution,  and  distilling  with  KOH, 
when  ammonia  is  obtained  in  quantity—- 

Na,+3H,0  ^  NH,+3HaO 
HaO+HCl  ^  a,+H,0 
NH,+Ha:^NH4a 

Nitrogen  bromide  is  said  to  be  formed  as  a 
dark  red  highly  explosive  volatile  oil  by  adding 
potassium  bromide  to  nitrogen  chloride  under 
water,  and  is  posiublv  formed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  chloride,  but  no  definite  compound 
has  been  isolated. 

Nitrogen  iodide  was  first  prepared  by  Courtois, 
and  has  since  been  obtained  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  viz.  by  digesting  aqueous  ammonia  with 
powdered  iodine  (Stas)  or  alcoholic  iodine 
solution  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  1829,  [ii.] 
42,  200),  or  a  solution  of  iodine  in  o^tts  regvif  or 
directly  with  iodine  chloride  in  potassium  iodide 
solution  (Schonbein;  Guyard,  Compt.  rend. 
1883,  97,  526);  from  alcoholic  ammonia  and 
iodine  solutions  (Bunsen),  and  from  ammonium 
iodide*  and  bleaching  powder  (Gladstone,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1865,  51). 

It  forms  copper-coloured  crystals,  light  red 
by  transmitted  light,  sp-gr.  3*6,  very  readily 
exploded  by  shock,  warmins,  or  exposure  to 
strong  light.  It  is  never  obtained  free  from 
hydr^en,  and  at  low  temperatures  gives 
molecular  compounds  with  varying  quantities  of 
ammonia,  viz,  NI,-NH„  NI,-2NH„  NI,-3Nfl„ 
NI,12NH,  (Hugot^  Ann.  Chim.  1900,  [vu.] 
21,  6 ;  Ru£f,  Ber.  1900,  33,  3026).  The  com- 
pound NI3.NH,  is  usually  isolated,  this  formula 
representing  its  structure  (Chattaway  and 
Orton,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1900, 24,  331 ;  Silberrad, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1905,  55). 

Silberrad  finds  it  to  react  with  zinc  ethyl  as 
follows — 

(1)  NH,-NI,-|-3Zn(C,H.), 

=3ZnC,H.I+NH,+N(C,H,), 

(2)  2NH,-fZn(C,H,),=Zn(NH,),+2C,H. 

Acoordixig  to  Seliwanoff  (Ber.  1894,  27, 1012) 
its  hydrolysis  with  water  is  as  follows — 

NH,-NI,H-3H,0  :^  2NH  JO+HIO 

It  is  reduced  by  H^S,  SO,,  As^O,,  similarly  to 
NCI,.  Hydriodic  acid  liberates  iodine,  hydro- 
chloric acid  forms  iodine  chloride,  hydrocyanic 
acid  iodine  cyanide,  and  alkalis  a  mixture  of 
iodide  and  iodate.  It  reacts  with  organic 
iodides  (Silberrad  and  Smart,  Chem.  Soc.  l>uis. 
1906,  172). 

NlTBOaBN  AMD  SULFHXTK. 

Nitrogen  sulpliide  was  first  prepared  by 
Fordos  and  G^lis  (Compt.  rend.  1860,  31,  702), 
who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  SN. 

It  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas 


into  a  solution  of  sulphur  diohloride  in  carbon 
disulphide  or  benzene 

According  to  Francis  and  Davis  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1904,  259),  it  is  best  prepared  from  a 
10-15  p.c.  solution  of  S,C1,  in  benzene,  into  which 
a  rapid  current  of  dry  ammonia  is  passed  until 
red  fumes  appear,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
cooled  and  tne  current  continued  for  a  short 
time  longer.  The  ammonium  chloride  is  filtered 
off,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  filtrate,  orange- 
red  prisms  are  obtained  which,  reerystallised 
from  boiling  benzene,  toluene,  or  carbon  di- 
sulphide, melt  at  186°.  It  is  more  stable  than 
previous  observers  have  stated,  its  supposedly 
greater  tendency  to  explode  probably  beins  due 
to  impurities  present,  as  indicated  bv  the  lower 
melting-points  given  by  them  (c/.  Sohenck, 
Annalen,  1896,  290,  171).  It  mav  be  sublimed 
under  reduced  pressure.  Crystallographic  con- 
stants (Artini,  (;hem.  Zentr.  1906,  i.  1774)— 

[a :  6 1  c=0-8806 : 1 : 0-8430 ;   j8=89°  20T 
Its  formation  is  usually  represented  by  the 
equation — 

8NH,+38,Cl,=6NH4a+2NS+84 

but  according  to  Ruff  and  Geiael  (Ber.  1904,  37, 
1573),  the  rdation  of  the  yield  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sulphur  chloride  employed  indicates 
SCI4  to  be  concerned  in  the  reaction — 
12Sa4+16NH,=3S4N4-f48Ha+2N, 

Its  molecular  formula  is  S4N4  (Schenck,  Lc. ; 
Muthmann,  Ber.  1896,  29,  340 ;  Francis  and 
Davis,  Lc), 

With  chlorine  in  chloroform  solution,  the 
tetrachloride  N4S4CI4  is  formed,  which  crystal- 
lises on  cooling  in  magnificent  yellow  oiystals 
which  decompose  on  heating — 

N4S4a4=2N,H-2S,a, 

It  is  excessively  unstable,  giving  a  black  tarry 
mass  on  exposure  to  moist  air  (Demar^y, 
Compt.  rend.  91,  864;  Muthmann  and  Seiter, 
Ber.  1897,  30,  627). 

Demar^ay  slao  describes  the  compound 
(SN),C1,  as  produced  by  adding  the  requisite 
proportion  of  nitrogen  sulphide  to  the  tetra- 
chloride ii)  chloroform  solution.  This  is  probably 
ihiO'trithioazylchioride  N,S4C1,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  N^S4  upon  SgCl,  in  chloroform  solu- 
tion, or  by  heating  N4S4  with  acetyl  chloride. 
It  is  an  intensely  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
which  explodes  a  few  minutes  after  becoming 
dry.    It  readily  absorbs  ammonia. 

Muthmann  and  Seiter  (^.c;  also  describe  the 
following  derivatives — 

ThiO'irUhioatylniiraU  N,84NO„  obtained 
as  sulphur  yellow  prisms  when  the  chloride  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
evaporated  in  vacu6.  Its'  solution  in  water 
darkens  after  a  few  minutes,  giving  a  black 
deposit.    When  dry  it  is  very  explosive. 

Thio4riikioazuU>romide  N^4Br  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  N484  on  S,Br.  in  CS.soltition,  or 
of  bromine  on  the  chloride  in  CS,  solution, 
or  by  exposing  the  tetrabromide  of  nitrogen 
sulphide  (prepu^d  similarly  to  the  chloride)  to 
moist  air.    It  is  stable  in  air. 

ThiO'iriihioazyliodide  N,8  J  is  prepared  from 
solutions  of  the  chloride  and  potassium  iodide 
in  ice  cold  water.    It  is  vexy  unstable. 

ThiO'iriihioaxyUhiocyanaU    N,S4CNS,    from 
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ioe-oold  solutions  ot  the  chloride  or  nitrate  and 
potassium  thioojanate,  forms  lustrous  bronze 
leaflets,  fairly  soluble  in  benzene  and  chloro- 
form TFhioh  resist  the  action  ot  the  air.  These 
compounds  have  the  constitution — 


S=S<^Zi>N-X 


Sohenok  assigns  to  N4S4  the  constitutional 
formula-^ 


<^^> 


but  Ru£F  and  Geirol  (Z.e.)  regard  the  divalenoe 
of  the  sulphur  atoms  as  improbable,  and  suggest 
the  formula— 

ff— S=N 


8^ 


which  is  supported  by  its  reaction  with  metallic 
iodides  in  anhydrous  liquid  ammonia.  Lead 
iodide  gives  olive  green  prisms  of  the  dithio- 
di-imide,  Pb*Ns8,*2NH,,  and  mlh^ury  iodide 
bright  yeUow  crystals  of  the  thio-di-imide, 
Hg'NsS'NH,,  but  m  neither  case  is  precipitation 
complete,  and  the  mother  liquor  from  tiie  lead 
salt  gives  the  merciAy  compound  with  mercury 
iodide,  whilst  that  from  the  mercury  salt  gives 
the  lead  compound  with  lead  iodide.  These 
facts  are  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
in  ammonia  solution  diroociation  of  the  above 
molecule  takes  place  into  the  ions — 
N=S'NH,  and  S=S(NH), 
Hi  NH, 

^-^<N-4-S=N 
H  !  NH, 

Nitrogen  sulphide  reacts  with  a  number  of 
metallic  chlorides  giving  additive  compounds 
(Waibin^,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1908,  57,  281) ; 
with  ammes  (Schenck,  Lc) ;  with  acetic  acid  and 
its  halogen  derivatives  (Francis,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1905,  1836);  with  aromatic  aldehydes 
(Davis,  ibid,  1831) ;  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (Rufl 
and  Thiel,  Ber.  1905,  38,  549). 

Stannous  chloride  does  not  combine,  but  on 
warming  in  benzene  solution  the  N4S4  is  reduced 
with  formation  of  yellow  lustrous  leaflets,  m.p. 
152%  of  the  empirical  formula  NSH.  It  is 
not  combustible  or  explosive.  NH,  is  evolved 
on  heatinff  with  KOH  (Wolbing,  {.c). 

According  to  Moissan  (Compt.  rend.  132, 510), 
the  reaction  10SH-4NH,  ;gl  6H,S+N4S4  is 
reversible;  nitrogen  sulphide  can  be  obtained 
from  sulphur  and  ammonia  in  presence  of  silver 
iodide. 

Dry  Ha  reacts  as  follows— 

N484+ 12Ha«=4NH,+4S4-12a 

showing  that  sulphur  is  united  to  nitrogen  by 
12  valencies,  and  hence,  in  agreement  witn 
Ruff  and  Geisel's  formula,  no  N  atoms  are 
linked.  Ht.  of  formation  of  N4S4— 81,900  cal. 
(Berthelot  and  Vieille,  Ann.  Chim.  1882, 
[v.]  28,  202). 

A  (due  modification  of  the  yellow  sulphide 
N484  is  described  by  Burt  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans 
1910,  1171)  as  obtained  by  subliming  the  latter 
over  silver  gauze.  It  is  much  lees  volatile,  and 
evidently  formed  from  an  unstable  intermediate 
reduction  product  which  loses  nitrogen. 


A  liquid  atdphide  N.S4  is  obtained  when 
N4S4  and  CS,  are  heated  together  at  lOO""  for 
two  hours  under  5  atm.'  pressure  (Muthmann 
and  Clever,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1897, 13,  200). 

Oxides  aitd  Oxyacxds  ot  NrrBoasN. 

Nttroiu  oxide.  Laughing  gas,  N,0.  First 
obtained  by  Priestley  in  1772,  by  the  action  of 
easily  ozidisable  substances,  such  as  potassium 
sulphide  or  sulphite,  on  nitric  oxide.  NO  is 
also  reduced  to  N^O  by  iron  or  zinc  filings, 
or  stannous  chloride. 

Nitrous  acid  and  nitrites  yield  N^O  when 
reduced  by  platinum  black,  and  by  sodium 


itrio  acid  and  nitrates  give  N,0  among 
their  reduction  products  with  various  reducixig 
agents,  especialfy  from  zinc  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  diluted  with  eight  to  ten  parts 
of  water. 

It  is  usually  supposed  not  to  be  formed  by 
direct  union,  v.,  however,  method  (6),  tn/m. 
Warbu^  and  Leith&user  (Sitzungsber.  K.  Akad. 
Wiss.  Berlin,  1908,  148)  find  that  Siemen's 
ozomser  gives  N^O  and  N^O,,  and  that  the 
spark  between  platinum  electrodes  gives  NO. 
and  NjO,  the  aftemating  arc  at  high  potential 
in  dry  air  giving  only  NO,. 

Matignonfiom  thermodynamical  considera- 
tions infers  that  the  direct  union  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  with  production  of  nitrous  oxide  should 
be  realisible  at  3000"^  and  3000  atmos.  (Compt. 
rend.  1912, 154,  203). 

No  combination  between  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  is  effected  under  the  influence  of  ultra- 
violet light  (Berthelot  and  Gaudechon,  Compt. 
rend.  1910,  160,  1517). 

The  best  methods  in  practice  are — 

(1)  Campari*s  method  (Clhem.  Zentr.  1888, 
1569),  by  heatinff  to  boiling  a  mixture  of  5  parts 
stannous  ohloriae,  10  parts  hydrochloric  acid 
of  sp.gr.  1*21,  and  0*9  part  of  nitric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1'38.  These  proportions  should  be 
adhered  to,  or  the  gas  is  liable  to  be  evolved 
with  explosive  irregularity  (v.  also  Gay  Lussao, 
Ann.  Chim.  1847,  [m,^  23,  229). 

(2)  By  reduction  of  nitrous  add  with  hydra- 
zine— 

N,H4H-HN0,=NH,H-N,0+H,0 
(Francke,  Ber.  1905,  38,  4102). 

(3)  By  decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate 
tyheat;  NH4N(5,=N,0+2H,0.  The  decom- 
position  begins  at  about  170^,  and  becomes 
explosive  unless  carefully  regulated.  Organic 
impurities  must  be  absent^  and  also  ammonium 
chloride,  otherwise  CO,  and  CI,  respectively 
are  formed  Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1826, 
13,  332). 

Lidoff  (J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1903,  Sff, 
59)  recommends  mixing  the  nitrate  with  sand» 
and  washing  the  gas  with  ferrous  sulphate 
solution,  afterwards  drying  it  with  an  emulsion 
of  ferrous  sulphate  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
add. 

(4)  By  Thilo's  method  (Chem.  Zeit.  1894, 
18»  532),  patented  in  1894.    An  equimolecular 

j  mixture  of  anunonium  sulphate  and  sodium 
nitrate  is  heated  at  240^  A  regular  and  quiet 
evolution  of  nitrous  oxide  results. 

I       (5)  By  the  reaction  between  sodium  nitrite 
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and  hjdrozylamine  hydroohloride  8olutioiiB»  NO 
being  removed  by  ferrous  sulphate  solution — 

NH,0H-|-HN0,=N,0+2H,0 
(Meyer»  PoUak's  modification,  Annalen,   1876» 
176   141). 

(6)  Piotet  (Fr.  Pat.  4 J 5694,  April  19,  1910) 
and  Sodermann  (ibid.  411786,  Jan.  21,  1910) 
obtain  it  from  the  nitrogen-oxygen  flame,  pro- 
duced electrically  or  by  other  means,  under 
suitable  conditions.  At  a  definite  part  of  the 
flame,  ascertained  speotroscopically  or  in  other 
ways,  the  chief  product  is  N^O,  and  by  rapid 
and  efficient  cooling  at  this  point  the  gas  may 
be  obtained  in  26  p.c.  yield. 

Properties. — Nitrous  oxide  is  a  colourless 
ffas  with  pleasant  odour  and  sweetish  taste. 
Density  (air<=l)  1*6301  (Leduc,  Ck>mpt.  rend. 
1906,  140,  642),  1-6297  (Bayleigh,  Proc.  Roy. 
Boo.  1906,  74,  181).  Weight  of  one  Utre  1-9774 
grains  (GKiye  and  Pintza,  Compt.  rend.  1906, 
141,  61),  1-9777  (Rayleigh),  1-9780  (Leduc). 

Coeff.  of  expansion  0*0037067  (JoUy).  For 
its  volume-pressure  relations,  v.  Rayleigh  (Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  1906,  74,  406). 

Viscosity  coeff.  0-0001363  at  O'' ;  0-0001816 
at  100"  (Wiillner,  Wied.  Ann.  1876,  4,  321). 

Refractive  index  for  sodium  light  1*00616. 
.  Magnetic  rotation  16-02  (Becquerel,  Compt. 
rend.  1880,  90,  1407  ;  v.  also  Dufour,  ibid.  1908, 
147, 1471).  Sp.ht.  at  const.  voL  016130  at  0°  ; 
0  17384  at  100^  (WuUner,  ^.c).  Sp.ht.  at  const, 
press.  0*1983  at  O'' ;  0*2212  at  100**  (Wieder- 
mann,  Pogg.  Ann.  1876,  167, 1). 

Cp./Cv.=l-31  at  O*' ;  1-2724  at  lOO*'.  . 
Of,  Mercer,  Proc.  Physical  Soc.  1914,  26,  166. 
Heuse  (Ann.  Physik.  1919,  [iv.]  69,  80)  finds 
Cp.  20%  0*879;  -30%  0-836;  -70%  0797. 
Heat  conductivity  0-0000360  at  O"* ;  00000606 
at  100°. 

It  is  easily  liquefied,  and  was  first  obtained  in 
liquid  form  by  Faraday  (PhiL  Trans.  1823, 189). 
The  liquid  is  colourless,  mobile,  and  has  a  low 
refractive  index  (1-193  at  16°,  according  to  Bleik- 
rode,  1-3306  at  90°,  according  to  LiveinK  and 
Dewar);  b.p.  —89-8°  (Ramsay  and  Shields,  Chem. 
News,  1893,  67,  190 ;  -894°  (Grunmach,  Sit- 
zungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wise.  Berlin,  1904,  1198); 
—88*7°  (Burrell  and  Robertson,  J.  Amer.  dSiem. 
Soc.  1916,  37,  2691);  m.n.  -102*3°  (Ramsay 
and  Shields,  Le.).  dystaUises  in  forms  belong- 
ing to  the  cubic  system  (Behnken).  Critical 
temp,  and  press.  36*4°,  73-07  atm.  (Cailletet  and 
Matthias) ;  36*4°  and  76*0  atm.  (Dewar,  Phil. 
Mag.  1884,  [v.]  18,  210);  366°  and  71  66  atm. 
(Cardoso  and  Ami,  J.  Chem.  Phys.  1912,  10, 
604) 

Density  at  b.p.  1*2267  (Grunmach).  Surface 
tension  at  89*3°,  26*323  dynes/cm.  CalcuUited 
molecular  weights  using  the  critical  values 
given  above  are  43*26  and  43 '78  respectivelv, 
hence  N^O  has  the  same  molecular  weight  m 
both  states  (Grunmach).  The  vapour  pressures 
are  tabulated  by  Regnault  (J.  1863,  70)  and 
Villard  (Ann.  Chim.  1897,  [vii.]  10,  387). 
Vapour  pressures  of  solid  nitrous  oxide  between 
—90  6°  and  —1441°  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation  log  p=:— 1232-2/T+9-679  (Burrell  and 
Robertson  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1916,  37,  2691). 

For  densities  of  liquid  N,0  and  its  saturated 
vapour,  t;.  Cailletet  and  Mathias  (Compt.  rend. 
1886,  102,  1202;  ViUard  (ibid.  1894,  118,  1096;. 


Mol.  heat  of  volatilisation  2900  oaL  (—20''), 
2600  (0°),  400  (36°)  (Cailletet  and  Mathias,  Ann. 
Chim.  }890,  [vi]  21»  69).  Heat  of  forma- 
tion  —21,700  oaL 

Solubility 

in  water  at     6°        10°         16**        20°        26** 
1-048  0-8778  0-7377  0*6294  0-6443 

(Geffcken,  Zeitsch.  phyaikaL  Chem.  1904,  49, 
267). 

Findlay  and  Creighton  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1910,  649) ;  Findlay  and  Howell  (ibid.  1914, 
291)  show  that  it  obeys  Henry^s  Law. 

Cone,  liquid  pha 


At26« 


Cone,  gaseous  phase 


=0-686 


For  the  infiuence.of  colloids  on  its  solubility, 
see  Findlay  and  Howell  (I.e.),  For  its  solubility 
in  alcohol,  v.  Carius  (Annalen,  1866,  94, 139). 

Nitrous  oxide  is  an  endothermic  compound, 
and  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  on  strongly 
heating.  Thb  is  shown  by  its  power  to  support 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  carbon,  sulphur, 
ko.,  when  burning  sufficiently  vigorously  to 
start  the  decomposition  of  the  gas.  At  600% 
only  about  1*6  p.c.  is  dtcomposed,  but  at 
900°  decomposition  is  practically  complete. 
Hunter  (Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1906,  63,  441) 
finds  its  decomposition  to  be  mainly  bi-mole- 
cular,  2N,0— 2N2-f  Os»  and  gives  the  velocity 
coefficients  at  various  temperatures.  It  also 
decomposes  slightly  under  pressure.  At  600 
atm.  and  420°,  slight  decomposition  occurs  with 
increase  in  volume  (Briner  and  Wroczynaki, 
Compt.  rend.  1910,  160,  1324). 

Mixed  with  oxygen  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  ultra-violet  light  it  gives  nitrogen  and 
higher  oxidation  products  (Berthelot  and 
Gaudechon,  Compt.  rend.  1910,  160,  1617). 
Mixed  with  carbon  disulphide  it  bums  with  a 
blue  actinic  fiame. 

It  is  readily  reduced  by  hydrogen  on  passing 
the  mixed  gases  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  over 

Elatinum  or  palladium  sponge.  I^  is  analysed 
y  explosion  with  hydrogen  (Hempel,  Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1906,  12,  600).  The  velocity  of 
explosion  is  2306  metres  per  sec.  (Dixon,  Chem. 
News,  1891,  64,  70).  It  oxidises  a  laige  number 
of  metals  and  lower  oxides,  and  reduced  nickel 
brings  about  it«  reduction  with  hydrogen  to 
water  and  nitrogen  (Sabatier  and  Senderens* 
Compt.  rend.  1902,  136,  278).  Potassium  and 
sodium,  when  lightly  heated  in  the  cas,  form 
the  peroxides,  but  when  strongly  heated  produce 
the  nitrates. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  a  valuable  ansesthetic  for 
short  operations.  Prolonged  inhalation  causes 
death.  Mixed  with  about  one-fourth  its  volume 
of  oxygen  it  produces  an  exhilarating  and 
intoxicating  effect.  For  a  discussion  of  its 
preparation  and  requisite  purity  for  use  as  an 
anesthetic,  v.  Baskerville  and  Stevenson  (J. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1911,  3,  679). 

Liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  obtainable  in  steel 
cylinders  holding  up  to  about  60  lbs.,  equivalent 
to  430  cb.  ft.  of  gas.  For  anspsthetic  purposes  the 
gas  should  be  free  from  chlorine,  other  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  &c.,  and  should  contain  at  least  96  p.c. 
nitrous  oxide. 

HyponitriUs  may  be  r^arded  as  salts  of 
this  oxide,  though  the  acid  is  not  formed  by  its 
solution  in  water.    At  low  temperatures  a  solid 
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hydrate  N^O'dHgO  is  formed  (Villard,  Ann. 
Chim.  1897,  [vii.]  11,  289). 

Nitrie  oxide  NO  differs  from  the  other  oxides 
in  being  neither  an  acid  anhydride  as  NsO,N,Oa 
and  N.Og,  nor  a  mixed  anhydride,  as  N,0«.  It 
was  the  first  oxide  of  nitrogen  investigated 
(Priestley,  1772). 

It  is  usually  said  to  be  the  first  oxidation 
product  of  elementary  nitrogen  (v.,  however. 
Nitrous  oxide)  and  is  formed  by  direct  union 
by  a  number  of  methods.  It  is  produced 
together  with  ozone  in  the  silent  electric  dis> 
oluLrge,  and  has  an  inhibiting  effect  upon  the 
formation  of  ozone  (Manohot,  Ber.  1908,  41, 
471). 

It  is  produced  (also  along  with  ozone)  when 
air  is  slowly  led  over  a  glowing  Nemst  filament 
(Fischer  and  Marx,  Ber.  1906,  39,  3631),  and 
in  various  flames,  e,g.  G^Hf,  00,  and  H„  as  well 
as  in  the  electric  arc,  electric  spark,  and  at 
white-hot  solid  surfaces  (Haber  and  Coates, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1909,  69,  337). 

In  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air  at 
ordinary  pressures,  practically  no  nitric  oxide 
is  formed,  but  at  20  atm.  0*3  molecule  of  NO 
is  produced  for  every  100  mols.  of  water.  With 
equal  mixtures  of  Ng  and  0„  the  yield  though 
small  at  low  pressures  is  as  much  as  3  mols.  per 
100  of  water  at  15  atm.  (Wolokitin,  Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1910,  16,  814). 

The  conditions  under  which  the  union  is 
most  efficient  have  been  studied  by  Haber  and 
his  co-workers  {v.  Haber  and  others,  Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1910,  16,  810,  and  earlier  papers), 
Nemst  and  others  (Fischer  and  Hene,  Ber.  1912, 

45,  3652 ;    1913,  46,  603 ;    Koenig,  Ber.  1913, 

46,  132 ;  Gorbov  and  Mitkevitsch,  J.  Russ. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1913,  45,  1109).  Briefly,  a 
high  temperature  favours  a  rapid  rate  of  forma- 
tion, and  a  high  yield  of  NO,  but  also  favours 
dissociation.  Hence  rapid  cooling  is  necessary 
at  the  moment  of  formation,  which  is  realised  by 
sweeping  the  gases  out  of  the  region  of  the  arc, 
or  by  formiog  and  interrupting  the  arc  suc- 
cessively several  thousand  times  a  second,  or  by 
playing  the  arc  in  different  regions  of  the  space. 
The  gases  passing  out  of  the  chamber  contain 
1-2  p.c.  of  NO  by  volume.  For  practical  details, 
V,  NiTBoaBN,  Atmosfhebio,  utilisation  of. 

For  a  study  of  the  changes  in  nitric  oxide  in  a 
methane-oxygen  flame,  see  Reis  and  Waldbauer, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1913,  85,  62. 

Nitric  oxide  is  also  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  variety  of  reducing  agents  upon  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids  and  the  higher  oxides. 

The  most  convenient  methods  are — 

(1)  Nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  I '2  on  metallic 
copper. 

3Cu-|-8HNO,=3Cu(NO,)a-|-4H,0-|-2NO 
(3Cu+N,04=3CuO+2NO) 

(&.  Kammerer,  Ber.  1885,  18,  3064;  cf.  Rennie 
and  Cooke,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  93,  1162; 
ibid,  1911,  99,  1035;  Stansbie,  J.  Soo.  Chem. 
Ind.  1913,  319). 

(2)  An  alkaline  nitrate  on  a  solution  of  ferrous 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

6FeCl,-|-2NaNO,+8HCl 

=6FeCl,+2NaCJl-|-4H,0+2NO 

(Pelouze ;  Gay  Lussao,  Ann.  Chim.  1847, 
[iii.]  23,  203). 


(3)  Deventer*s  method  (Ber.  1893,  26,  589) 
of  dropping  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrite  and 
ferrocyanicte  into  dilute  acetic  acid. 
K,Fe(CN).-fHNO,-|-CH,COOH 

=K,Fe(CN)g+H,0+CH,COOK.fNO 

(4)  Dropping  50  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and 
sodium  nitrite  in  molecular  prox>ortions. 

(5)  Aqueous  ferric  chloride  on  sodium  nitrite. 
FeCJl,+3NaNO,=Fe(NO,),+3NaCl 

2Fe(NO,),-f3H,0=2Fe(OH),+3NOa+3NO 
If  the  NaNO,  is  placed  under  carbon  disulphide 
and  hydrated  FeCl,  in  carbon  disulphide 
suspension  added,  the  NO^  remains  dissolved 
in  the  carbon  disulphide  (Matuschek,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1905,  29,  31). 

(6)  SO,  into  warm  HNO,  of  sp-gr.  M5. 
3SOa-f2HNO,+2H,0=2H,S04H-2NO 

(Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  1867,  130,  277). 

Moser  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.  1911,  50,  401) 
considers  the  best  methods  are — 

(a)  Reduction  of  HNO,  in  HjSO*  with  Hg. 

(h)  Reduction  of  HNO,  with  HI. 

The  gas  is  purified  by  absorption  in  con- 
centrated ferrous  sulphate  solution,  from  which 
it  is  expelled  again  on  gently  heating.    It  is . 
also  absorbed  by  potassium  permanganate  or 
dichromate. 

Nitric  oxide  is  readily  obtained  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  with  a  current  of  5-10  amperes  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (D.  R.  P.  244362). 

Properties. — ^Nitric  oxide  is  a  colourless  gas, 
of  density  1*0387  (Leduc,  Compt.  rend.  1893, 
116,  322).  Wt.  of  one  Utre  at  N.T.P.  13402 
(Gray,  Chem.  Sorf  Proc.  1903,  56 ;  Guye  and 
Davila,  Compt.  rend.  1905,  141,  826).  Cp. 
0-23175  (Repiault),  Cp./Cv.  1*40.  Coeff.  of 
expansion  (mean)  between  —140**  and  0°, 
0-0037074  (Adventowski,  Bull.  Acad.  Sci. 
Cracow,  1909,  742).  Viscosity  coeff.  0-000168 
(Meyer  and  Springmiihl,  Pogg.  Ann.  1873,  148, 
526). 

Refractive  index  for  white  Ught  1-000303 
(Dulong):  for  sodium  light  1*000297  (Mascart, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1891,  7,  25),  1-0002939 
(Cuthbertson  and  Metcalfe,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
1908,  A,  80,  406). 

Nitric  oxide  shows  very  little  divergence 
from  Boyle's  law  (Jacquerod  and  Schener, 
Compt.  rend.  1905,  140,  1384).  It  is  with 
difficulty  condensed  to  a  colourless  liquid. 

Grit.       Grit. 

B.p.         M.p.        temp,     press.      Observer 
— 153*6°  —167*0°  -93*5°  71*2atm.  Olzewski  * 
-150-2°  —160-6°  —92*9°  64*4atm.  Adventowski 
For  b.pts.  at  pressures  other  than  atmospheric, 
v.  Olzewski  (/.c).    V.p.  at  m.p.  168  mm. 

The  vapour  pressure  curve  of  the  liquid 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  polymerisation 
of  the  molecules  takes  place  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures. This  is  borne  out  by  the  high  sp.gr. 
of  the  liquid  at  ite  b.p.  (1*269)  (Adventowski, 
Z.C.). 

Heat  of  formation  of  NO  —21,575  cal, 
(Thomsen),  —21,600  cal.  (Berthelot,  Compt. 
rend.  1874,  78,  162).  Sp.  heat  Cp.  15°,  1-012; 
-45°,  1-001;  -55°,  1-014;  -80°,  1*024 
(Heuse,  Ann.  Physik.  1919,  [iv.]  59,  86). 
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Solubility 

iw  Watke. 

•c. 

AbBorptloii 

•c. 

AbflorpUon 

ooeff. 

ooeff. 

0 

0-07381 

40 

0-03607 

5 

0-06461 

50 

0-03152 

10 

0-06709 

60 

0-02954 

15 

0-06147 

70 

0-02810 

20 

0-04706 

80 

0-02700 

25 

0-04323 

90 

0-02648 

30 

0-04004 

100 

0-02628 

(Winkler,  Ber.  1901,  34,  1408 ;  v,  also  Zeiteoh. 
phjrakftl.  Chem.  1892,  9,  171). 

It  is  more  soluble  (0*316  at  0°)  in  alcohol 
(Oarius,  Annalen,  1885,  94,  138).  For  its  solu- 
bility in  H,S04,  V.  Lunge  (Ber.  1885, 18,  1391) ; 
Tower  (Zeitsch.  anoig.  Chem.  1906,  60,  382). 

Nitrio  oxide  is  the  most  stable  oxide  of 
nitrogen.  At  700°  only  0*5  p.c.  is  dissociated 
into  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  at  1000°  only 
3-4  p.o.  The  dynamics  of  the  equilibrium  have 
been  studied  by  Muthmann  and  Hofer  (Ber. 
1903,  36,  438) ;  Nemst  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem. 
1906,  49,  213) ;  Jellinek  {ibid,  1906,'  49,  229), 
and  Brode  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1905, 11, 752). 
Briner  and  Boubnoff  (Compt.  rend.  1913,  156, 
228)  have  studied  the  decomposition  of  nitric 
oxide  over  wide  ranges  of  pressure  (60-700 
atmos.)  and  temperature  (~90°-300°).  Nitrogen, 
nitrous  and  nitric  oxides,  and  nitrogen  trioxide 
and  peroxide  were  found  among  the  products. 
The  main  reactions  are  (1)  2NO=N2-|-0„ 
and  (2)  4NO=:2N,0+0,,  the  second  pre- 
dominating,  the  higher  oxides  being  formed  by 
the  secondary  action  of  oxygen  on  ^e  untrans- 
formod  nitric  oxide,  r/.  Guye  and  Schneider, 
(Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1918,  1,  33). 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  combines  with 
oxygen  with  production  of  ruddy  fumes  {v. 
Emich,  Monatsh.  13,  86)  characteristic  of  the 
peroxide,  but  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air 
the  product  is  always  nitrogen  tetroxide,  what- 
ever the  proportions  taken,  even  if  both  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  the  gaseous  state 

Srovided  the  temperature  be  below  —110°. 
fgOs  is  transformed  by  oxygen  to  N2O4  only 
above  —100°,  and  N.O.  is  reduced  by  NO  to 
N|Os  at  temperatures  below  —160°  (Francesconi 
and  Sciacca,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1904,  34,  i.  447). 
Cf.  Raschig  (Verb.  Ges.  deut.  Naturforsch. 
Aerzte,  1912,  ii.  [i.]  199),  who  infers  the  existence 
of  a  nitrogen  hexoxide  NO,.  According  to 
Sanfourche  (Compt.  rend.  1919,  168,  307  and 
401)  the  first  stage  in  the  oxidation  of  nitric 
oxide,  4NO-|-0,=2N20„  is  practically  instan- 
taneous and  independent  of  the  temperature 
between  —60°  and  526°.  The  second  stage, 
2N,0,-f  Oj  t^  4N0„  is  reversible.  Up  to  200° 
it  tends  from  left  to  right,but  from  200°  to  626° 
it  tends  more  and  more  from  right  to  left  as  the 
temperature  rises.  In  presence  of  water  nitric 
oxide  is  oxidised  to  nitrogen  trioxide  and  not 
the  peroxide,  the  trioxide  then  being  decom- 
posed by  the  water,  with  formation  of  nitric 
acid  and  partial  regeneration  of  nitric  oxide. 
In  presence  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.gr. 
1*6)  the  nitrogen  trioxide  is  oxidised,  forming 
nitrogen  peroxide  and  water : 

2HNO,-fN,0,=2N,04-f.H,0 


If  dilute  nitric  acid  is  used  the  action  is 
the  same  as  with  water,  until  the  acid  is 
concentrated  to  about  60  p.c.  (sp.gr.  1*3), 
when  the  second  reaction  takes  place  and 
increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  nitric 
itbid.  For  velocity  of  oxidation  of  nitric  oxide, 
see  Bodenstein,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1918,  24, 
183;    Briner  and  Fridovi,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta, 

1918,  1,   181 ;    Trantz,  Zeiteoh.  Elektrochem. 

1919,  25,  4 ;  Wourtzel,  Compt.  rend.  1920,  170, 
109 ;  ibid.  229.  Nitric  oxide  may  be  reduced  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  giving  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
and  in  a  few  instances  nitrous  oxide.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  and  alkaline  sulphides,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  phosphine  give  N,0  laigely.  Metals  reduced 
in  hydrogen  are  readily  oxidiJBed  at  a  low  tem- 
perature with  formation  of  nilxogen.  Passed 
with  hydrogen  over  nickel,  ammonia  and  some 
.nitrogen  are  produced  (Sabatier  and  Senderens, 
Compt.  rend.  1902,  135,  278).  The  reaction 
commences  at  300°  and  then  proceeds  at  120°, 
the  production  of  ammonia  being  almost  quanti- 
tative (Neogi  and  Adhic&ny,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1910,  69,  209). 

With  hydriodic  acid,  ammonia  is  produced. 
Stannous  chloride  gives  hydro^lamine  and 
ammonia  (Chesnau,  Compt.  ren(L  1899,  129, 
100)  and  in  alkaline  solution  hyponitrite  as  welL 
Chromous  salts  give  ammonia  in  neutral  solu- 
tion, hydroxylamine  in  acid  solution  (Kohl- 
schutter,  Ber.  1904,  37,  3053).  Alkaline  pyro- 
gallol  reduces  it  to  nitrous  oxide  (Oppenheimer, 
^id.  1903,  36,  1744). 

It  also  reacts  with  oxidising  agents.    H^O, 

S'ves  nitrous  and  nitric  acids;  ]rbC)^,  Pb,0«, 
nO(,  AgjO  in  water  give  nitrite ;  KJilnOf  gives 
nitrate ;  iodine  nitric  acid  (Schonbein),  CIO,  gives 
NgO^,  and  hypochlorous  acid  nitric  add  (Balard). 

In  the  diy  state  it  acts  on  many  oxidising 
agents,  forming  nitrite  and  nitrate  (Auden  and 
Fowler,  Chem.  News,  1895,  72,  163).  It  gives 
NjOi  with  N,04  at  low  temperatures  (v.  under 
NUrtc  trioxide). 

It  is  slowly  decomposed  bv  potash,  forming 
ENOa  and  N,  (p,  also  Emich,  Monatsh.  1892, 
13,  90),  and  according  to  Moser  (Zeitsch.  snaL 
Chem.  1911,  50,  401)  it  cannot  be  preserved 
unchanged  over  water,  partly  owing  to  dissolved 
oxygen,  and  partly  to  hydrions  of  the  water 

4NO+2H,0=2HNO,-|-H,N,0, 

(c/.  Zimmermann,  Monatsh.  1905,  26, 1277). 

The  latter  gives  N«0,  and  also  ammonium 
nitrite,  3H,NaOa=2N,Og-i-2NH,  (cf.  Hantzsch 
and  Kauffmann,  Annalen,  1896, 292, 317),  which 
further  breaks  down  giving  nitrogen  in  in- 
creasing quantity  with  the  length  of  time  the 
gas  remains  over  water.  The  moist  gas  can, 
owever,  be  preserved  unchanged  over  mercuxy. 
It  can  be  catalytically  decomposed  by  finely- 
divided  nickel  suspended  in  hot  water  with  the 
production  of  nitrogen  and  nickel  oxide  (Felgate, 
Chem.  News,  1913,  108,  178).  A  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  nitric  oxide  in  the  ratio  3 :  1 
passed  over  finely  divided  tin,  reduced  iron,  or 
zinc<Lu8t  when  heated  gives  an  almost  quantita- 
tive yield  of  ammonia  (Adhikckry,  Chem.  News, 
1915,  112,  163).  Guye  and  Schneider  (Helv. 
Chim.  Acta,  1918, 1, 33)  find  that  in  the  reduction 
of  nitric  oxide  with  nickel  as  catalyst  two  re- 
actions take  place  simultaneously,  the  one  giving 
ammonia  an^  the  <^^S'ze'^^^&<JKJ^  IC 
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(l)2NO+5H,=2NH,+2HgO 
(2)  2N0-|-H,=N,+H,0 
No  nitrous  oxide  is  formed.    Temperatures  of 
260°-300®  appear  to  be  the  best  for  the  pro- 
duotion    of  ammonia.   70  p.o.   of  the  gas  is 
transformed  into  ammonia. 

Fluorine  gives  NO^F  {q,v,) ;  iodine  does  not 
react;  chlorine  and  bromine  give  the  corre- 
spondmg  halide  {v.  under  Nitrous  acid). 

If  allowed  to  remain  at  high  pressures  in  a 
sealed  tube  it  becomes  bluish  green,  and  drops 
of  blue  liquid  appear,  first  noticed  at  about 
28  atms.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  also  present^ 
NOCl  is  formed,  the  change  being  probably 
represented  by 

6NO=2NaO,+N, 
N,0,+2Ha=2NOCl+H,0 
(Briner  and  Wroczynaki,  Compt.  rend.   1909, 
149,  1372). 

It  is  absorbed  by  a  number  of  acids  and 
salts,  forming  compounds  6f  whose  constitution 
little  is  known,  which  break  down  again  on 
dilution  with  water,  or  gently  heating. 

H2SO4  in  presence  of  oxygen  yields 

NOOSOjH 
(Lunge,  Ber.  1885,  18,  1384). 

It  reacts  with  nitric  acid  (v.  Saposhnikoff, 
J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  •1901,  33,  506,  and 
under  HNO,)  and  is  absorbed  by  phosphoric 
acid  (Reinsch,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1843,  28,  385), 
arsenic,  and  some  organic  acids,  and  by  many 
halides,  such  as  those  of  B,  Si,  Bi,  Fe,  Cu 
(for  example  BiCa,*NO ;  2Fea,-N0)  (Besson, 
Compt.  rend.  1889,  108,  1012 ;  Thomas,  Ann. 
Chim.  1898,  [vii]  13,  145).  FeSO«  gives  the 
compound  FeSO^'J^O  (Manchot  and  Zechent- 
mayer,  Annalen,  1906,  350,  368;  v.  Hiifner, 
Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1907,  59,  416 ;  Asher, 
ibid.  1908,  62,  622)  which  has  been  isolated  in 
red  leaflets  (Manchot  and  Huttner,  Annalen, 
1910,  372,  153 ;  Manchot,  Ber.  1914,  47,  1601 ; 
Bellucci,  Qazz.  chim.  ital.  1914,  iL  384).  Conduc- 
tivity of  NO  in  FeSOf  solutions  (Zimmermann, 
Monatsh.  1905,  26,  1277).  It  combines  with  Ni, 
Co,  and  Mn  sulphates  (v.  Hdfner,  l.c. ;  Asher,  l.c. ). 

Fe,(SO«).'NO  is  formed  from  ferric  sulphate 
in  90  p.c.  H,S04  solution  (Maachot»  Zeitsch. 
phyrikaL  Chem.  1910,  372,  179). 

The  violet  coloration  produced  by  NO  in 
solutions  of  CUSO4  in  concentrated  6,804  ^ 
due  to  the  formation  of  an  easily  dis^xsiatod 
compound  CuSO^-NO  (Manchot,  Annalen,  1900, 
375,  308). 

A  number  of  other  iron-nitric  oxide-sulphur 
derivatives  of  uncertain  constitutions  are  de- 
scribed by  Hofmann  and  Wrede  (Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1896,  11,  288,  and  previous  references), 
Marie  and  Marquis  (Compt.  rend.  1896, 122, 137), 
Bellucci  and  Venditori  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 
1905,  [v.]  14,  I  98),  Manchot  (Zeitsch.  augew. 
Chem.  1911,  24, 13)  and  Raschig  {ibid.  160). 

Complex  cyanogen  compounds  are  described 
by  Miolatti  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1900,  25, 
318) ;  complex  nitrates  and  chlorides  of  the  type 
CO(NH,),(NO)X,  by  Sand  and  Singer  (Annalen, 
1903,  329,  190),  and  other  complex  amines  con- 
taining NO  by  Werner. 

Nitrogen  trioxide,  Nitrous  anhydride.  When 
nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  peroxide  are  mixed, 
or  when  half  the  corresponding  atomic  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  is  added  to  nitric  oxide,  a  gas 


is  obtained  whidi  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
N4O4  molecules'^'with  NjO*,  NO,,  and  NO 
molecules  in  relative  amount  dependent  on  the 
temperature  and  extent  of  dr3ring.  At  low 
temperatures  the  substance  consists  mainly  of 
N4O,  molecules,  and  as  it  vaporises  it  is  dis- 
sociated thus — 

N40,:^N,0t+N0,.fN0 

N4O4  molecules  in  the  liquid  state  are  blue, 
whilst  in  the  gaseous  state  both  N^Og  and 
N,0,  are  colourless  or  nearly  so.  On  gently 
warming  the  blue  liquid  becomes  green,  owins 
probably  to  the  3rellow  NO,  molecules  produced 
by  the  dissociation  giving  with  the  blue  N^O^ 
molecules  a  green  mixture  (B.  M.  Jones,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1914,  105,  2310),  cf.  Wourtzel, 
Compt.  rend.  1920,  109. 

Preparation. — (1)  By  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
of  suitable  concentration  by  a  reducing  agent, 
usually  starch  or  As^O^.  According  to  Lunge 
(Ber.  1878,  11,  1229),  acid  of  sp.gr.  1-20  gives 
NO,  acid  of  sp.CT.  1-35  N,0„  and  sp.gr.  1*5 
practically  all  NO,.  As,  however,  the  product 
varies  with  the  concentration,  obviously  a  pure 
compound  cannot  be  obtained,  as  the  concentra- 
tion is  changing  throughout  the  experiment,  and 
Ramsay  and  Cundall  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1885, 
187)  recommend  acid  of  initial  concentration  1*5 
as  the  most  suitable.  The  arsenious  oxide  and 
nitric  acid  are  carefully  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  in  a  large  retort  or  distilling  flask.  The 
action  is  apt  to  become  very  violent.  The  eas 
is  dried  over  solid  calcium  chloride  and  liquefied 
by  ice  and  salt.  If  N.Oa  is  in  excess  a  bluish- 
green  liquid  results,  which,  on  volatilising  in  a 
current  of  NO  and  recondensing,  yields  an  mdigo 
blue  liquid  at  —10®.  Its  ready  dissociation 
into  NO  and  N.Of,  the  former  of  which  is  only 
liquid  at  —165^,  the  latter  easily  condensable, 
renders  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  N,04 
exceedingly  difiScult. 

(2)  By  oxidation  of  nitric  oxide  with  oxygen. 
At  temperatures  below  —100®  the  product  from 
any  proportions  of  these  gases  is  always  N,Os 
(v.  under  Nitric  oxide). 

(3)  By  oxidation  of  liquid  nitrogen  by  passing 
electric  discharges  through  liquid  air.  So 
formed  it  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  air 
as  a  flocculent  green  substance,  strongly  re- 
sembling precipitated  chromic  hydroxide,  but 
on  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  air  is  left  as  a 
slightly  blue  amorphous  powder,  which  melts  at 
— Ill  ,  and  then  assumes  a  deep  blue  colour 
which  persists  after  resolidification  in  liquid  air 
(Helbig,  Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei.  1903,  [v.]  12,  1, 
166 ;  Fischer  and  Braemar,  Ber.  1906,  39,  940). 
According  to  Scarpa  (Qazz.  chim.  itaL  1907,  37, 
ii  185),  NO  is  formed  in  the  region  of  the  arc, 
and  in  the  boiling  air  combines  further  with 
oxysen,  giving  N^Og,  which  imder  favourable 
conditions  may  be  complete,  since  N,04  is  solid 
at  temperatures  lower  than  the  critical  dissocia- 
tion temperature.  The  best  form  of  apparatus 
is  described. 

(4)  By  reduction  of  Ng04  by  NO  (P^ligot, 
Ann.  Chim.  1841,  [iii.]  2,  58;  Porschnew, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1894,  7,  214).  On 
saturating  liquid  N,04  with  NO  and  subse- 
quently cooling  darK  blue  crystals  of  N40g 
separate,  m.p.  — 193®,  no  other  compound  being 
formed.    The    eut«ctic    mixture    (63*6    N^O., 
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36-4  NO),  melts  at  -112''  (Wittorfl,  J.  Rnss. 
Phys.  Ghem.  Soc.  1904,  36,  85f ). 

(5)  By  the  action  of  5N  and  6N  nitric  acid 
upon  copper.  The  gaseotiB  product  conaiBts 
almost  entirely  of  nitrogen  tnozide.  With 
stronger  acid  nitrogen  peroxide  is  formed  in 
amount  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
acid  (Bagster,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1921,  119,  82). 

N.Oj  is  also  produced  by  action  of  water  on 
lead  chamber  crystals,  and  on  nitrogen  peroxide. 

Properties, — ^Nitrogen  trioxide,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  gives  a  brown  gas  which  has  ^ 
density  corresponding  to  a  mixture  of  NO  and 
NO^,  allowing  for  poljrmerisation  of  the  latter 
(Ramsay  andCundall,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1890, 
37.  590;  Porschnew,  /.c),  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  specj^ra  of  NO^  and  gaseous  N,0,  are 
identical  (Moser,  Wied.  Ann.  1877,  2,  139), 
while  the  blue  liquid  has  no  definite  b.p.  At 
—21^,  howevpx,  its  composition  is  very  closely 
N^Og  (Franoesooni  and  Sciacca,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1904,  34,  1,  447).  From  the  vapour  pressure 
curves  between  —80°  and  35**  the  b.p.  of  pure 
nitrogen  trioxide  would  appear  to  be  —  27°/760 
mm.  By  prolonged  drying  over  phosphoric 
oxide,  H.  B.  Baker  and  M.  Baker  found  that  its 
temperature  could  be  raised  to  43°  before  any 
sign  of  ebullition  could  be  detected  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1912,  2339).  M.p.  -103°  (Wittorff), 
-111°  (Helbig);  sp.gr.  at  0°  1*4490  (Geuther, 
Annalen,  1888,  245,  96). 

Pure  nitrogen  trioxide  can  exist  only  at  vexy 
low  temperatures  in  the  solid  state,  or  in  the 
liquid  state  under  pressure  of  nitric  oxide.  At 
temperatures  above  —100°  it  dissociates.  It  is 
not  possible  to  distil  it  in  a  vacuum  because  of 
the  immediate  formation  of  an  atmosphere  of 
nitric  oxide  at  temperatures  at  which  distillation 
is  possible  (Baume  and  Robert,  Compt.  rend. 
1919,  169,  968). 

The  discovery  that  dissociation  of  am- 
monium chloride  and  other  substances  does  not 
take  place  in  complete  absence  of  moisture  led 
to  a  similsr  investigation  of  nitrogen  trioxide 
(Baker  and  Baker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907, 
1862).  Bulbs  containing  known  weights  of  the 
carefully  prepared  and  £ied  liquid  were  broken 
in  a  Lunge  nitrometer  over  dry  mercury  (which 
is  practically  unaffected),  and  the  densities  so 
found-  varied  from  43*2  to  48*6,  that  of  un- 
dissociated  NsO.  being  38.  On  admitting  con- 
centrated H^SO^  aMorption  took  pUoe  so 
rapidly  that  the  impact  of  the  mercury  en- 
dakUffored  the  tube,  whereas  a  mixture  of  NO 
and  N2O4  is  only  comparatively  slowly  absorbed. 
Further  determinations  with  a  special  V.  Meyer 
apparatus  (ibid.  1900,  647)  varied  from  38*1  to 
62*2,   the  samples   beins  taken   from   several 

S reparations  which  had  been  condensed  at 
ifferent  temperatures  and  dried  for  varying 
lengths  of  time,  and  containing  varying  propor- 
tions of  the  polvmeric  N4O,,  which,  however, 
was  not  obtained  in  the  pure  condition. 

In  the  hope  that  in  solution  at  low  tempera- 
tures the  higher  polymeride  would  be  present  in 
greater  amount,  molecular  weight  determinations 
were  made  in  benzene  solution,  but  the  values 
obtained  were  83*  83*2,  and  95,  showing  this  not 
to  be  the  case.  Nitrogen  trioxide  is  without 
action  on  benzene. 

As  usually  prepared  it  mixes  with  water, 
giving  a  blue-green  liquid  which  above  0°,  by 


further  concentration,  evolves  NO,  and  on 
dilution  gives  nitrous  acid ;  but  according  to 
Baker  it  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and 
sinks,  forming  NO  and  N,0«,  the  latter  dis- 
solving in  the  water. 

With  concentrated  H^SOa,  nitrosylndphurie 
acid  {q,v.)  is  formed. 

Oxygen  is  without  action  below  —110°. 
Above  —100°  it  is  converted  into  N^Og  (v. 
under  NO).  As  an  oxidising  asent  on  metals  it 
behaves  as  a  mixture  of  NO  and  NO.,  NO  being 
formed  at  low  temperatures,  and  Ng  at  higher 
temperatures.  Like  N.O^  it  is  absorbed  by 
alkalis,  but  more  rapidly,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  is  the  N^O,  in  the  equilibrium 

NO+NO,^N,0, 

which  is  absorbed  (c/.  Le  Blanc,  Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem.  1906,  12,  544).  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  liquid  N^Og  at  —22°  is  instantly 
absorbed  by  NaOH,  whereas  liquid  N^O^  reacts 
only  slowly  (Foerster  and  Blich,  Zeitsch.  angew. 
Chem.  1910,  23,  2017).  Dry  nitrogen  trioxide 
IB  quantitatively  absorbed  by  dry  potassium 
hydroxide  (Klinger,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem. 
1914,  27,  7). 

Its  solution  in  carbon  tetrachloride  reacts 
with  one  of  SO,  precipitating  svlphonitrous 
anhydride  (SO,),(N,0,)t  in  neecSes,  m.p.  190°- 
200^  ,*  b.p.  302'-n305°/728  mm.  Hence  Provo- 
staye's  nttro»yl  aulphate  (Ann.  Chim.  1840,  [ii.] 
73,  362),  m.p.  217°-230° ;  b.p.  360°,  is  there- 
fore  of  greater  complexity  than  (S03)aN,0„ 
probably  (SO,),(NaO,),.  The  tetrastdphate  is 
also  known  (!^ctet  and  Karl,  BulL  Soc.  chim. 
1908,  [iv.]  3,  1114). 

Nitrosyl  perddoraU  NO*OaO,*H,0  sepa- 
rat-es  in  leaflets  when  N^O,  is  passed  into 
concentrated  perchloric  acid  (Hofmann  and 
Ledtwitz,  Ber.  1909,  42,  2031).  With  un- 
saturated  carbon  compounds  it  forms  additive 
compounds. 

Nitrogen  peroxide,  or  tetroxide  ('  hyponitrio 
acid ').  This  oxide  is  only  capable  of  existing 
as  N0|  in  a  pure  condition  witnin  narrow  limits 
of  temperature.  At  low  temperatures  the 
polymerised  product  N1O4  is  the  stable  form, 
which  dissociates  on  rise  of  temperature  into 
N0|,  but  this  in  turn  is  easUy  dissociated  on 
further  rise  of  temperature  into^NO  and  oxygen. 
For  its  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  the 
electrical  glow,  sm  Zenneck  and  Strasser,  Zeitsch. 
physikaL  Chem.  1911, 12, 1201. 

Preparation. — It  is  produced  by  oxidation  of 
nitric  oxide  with  oxygen,  as  first  shown  by  Gay 
Lussac,  and  thus  results  on  oxidation  of  nitrogen 
with  excess  of  oxygen  under  ordinary  conditions. 
NO  and  O^  in  the  proportion  2 : 1,  dried  and 
well  mixed  by  passing  through  a  tube  filled 
with  glass  or  porcelain  fragments,  condense  at 
—20°  to  a  colourless  crystalline  mass  of  N2O4 
(Dulong,  Ann.  Chim.  1816,  [ii.]  2,  317; 
P^liffot,  ibid.  1841,  [iii]  2,  58).  Similarly  the  gas 
resiuting  from  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  on  arsenious  oxide  is  converted  by  excess 
of  oxygen  into  NgO^. 

Mandl  and  Russ  (Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem. 
1908,  21,  486)  state  that  the  rate  and  extent  of 
union  of  NO  and  O,  is  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  oxygen  ;  for  example,  electrolytic  oxysen 
is  more  active  after  passing  over  heated  palla- 
dium, and  ozonisation  retards  the  actioiL 
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According  to  Holwech  {ifnd.  2131),  however, 
this  is  not  the  case,  union  being  practically 
complete  in  each  instance,  and  the  velocity  of 
reaction  the  same  with  oxygen  froln  all  sources. 

A  good  yield  of  NO,  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  passing  air  and  steam  through  a  thin- walled 
porous  porcelain  tube  at  1600*",  the  diffusion 
of  the  nydrogen  formed  being  increased  by 
raising  the  inside  pressure  and  lowering  that 
outside  the  tube  (Westdeutsohe  Thomasphoe- 
phatwerke,  D.  R.  P.  182297). 

It  is  also  obtained  by  passing  nitric  acid 
vapour  through  a  hot  tube,  and  by  heating 
metallic  nitrates, 

Pb(NO,),=PbO+0-|-2NO, 

Those  of  the  alkalis  evolve  NO,  when  electro- 
lysed in  the  fused  condition  (Bogorodski,  J.  Russ. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1906,  37,  703).  It  is  formed 
by  union  of  N,0,  and  N^O,.  Also  by  treating 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  a  homogeneous 
mixture  of  alkali  nitrate  and  nitrite,  made  by 
fusing  the  salts  together  or  pouring  the  fused 
mixture  into  carbon  tetrachloride. 

NaNO,-|-NaNO,+H,S,0,=2NaHSO«+2NO, 

Sufficient  NaHSO«  from  a  previous  preparation 
is  added  to  fix  any  free  SO,  present — 

2NaHS04+SO,==Na,Sa07+H,S04 
( JVinans,  D.  R.  P.  193696). 

It  is  evolved  on  warming  chamber  crystals 
with  KNO„  thus : 

NO,S08H+KN03=2NOa+KHS04 

and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  nitrous 
acid  or  a  nitrite — 

HN08-|-RNO,=ROH4-2N,0, 

(Girard  and  Pabst,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1878,  [iL]  30, 
631). 

Propertieft, — ^At  ordinary  temperatures  an 
orange-coloured  corrosive  gas  of  peculiar  and 
unpleasant  odour.  At  higher  temperatures  it 
becomes  much  darker  in  colour,  turning  lighter 
again  on  further  rise,  and  finally  colourless  when 
dissociation  into  NO  and  oxygen  is  complete. 
It  condenses  to  an  orange-yellow  liquid,  b.p. 
26''-26''  (Hasenbach  ;  Bruni  and  Berti,  Atti  R. 
Accad.  Lincei,  1900,  [v.]  9,  L  321);  21-97° 
(Thorpe  and  Rodger,  PhE  Trans.  1804,  461) ; 
21-2**  (Scheffer  and  Treub,  Proc.  K.  Akad. 
Wentensch  Amsterdam,  1911,  14,  536).  For 
the  influence  of  prolonged  contact  with  phos- 
phoric oxide  in  modifying  the  b.p.  of  nitrogen 
peroxide,  see  H.  B.  Baker  and  M.  Baker  (Z.c.). 
At  10**  it  is  pale  yellow,  and  when  solid  colour- 
less. M.p.  —10*1®  (Ramsay,  Zeitsch.  physikaL 
Chem.  1890,  6,  221),  —  lO-Oe""  (Bruni  and  Berti, 
/.c),  -10-8''  (Scheflfer  and  Treub  {Ic),  -10-5' 
(E^rton).  Critical  temperatuie  171*2°,  168*2° 
(Scheffer  and  Treub) ;  critical  pressure  100  ±2 
atmospheres. 

In  the  solid  state  it  probably  exists  entirely 
as  N^O^,  and  almost  entirely  so  in  the  liquid 
state,  though  not  ascertained  by  experiment. 
In  the  gaseous  state  and  in  solution,  however, 
its  behaviour  is  accurately  known  from  its 
vapour  density  measurements,  which  are  in 
accord  with  the  .conclusions  drawn  from  other 
phvsical  properties,  such  as  absorption  of 
liffht,  conauctivity  for  heat,  and  specific  heat. 
The  vapour  pressure  of  nitrogen  peroxide  has 


been  studied  by  Guye  (J.  Chim.  Phys.  1910,  8, 
473),  Scheffer  and  Treub  (Proo.  K.  Akad, 
Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  1911, 14, 636),  Russ  and 
Eberwein  (Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1913,  82, 
217),  and  Egerton  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1914, 106, 
647).  The  following  table  given  by  Egerton 
shows  the  vapour  pressure  of  solid  nitrogen 
peroxide  for  every  10°  below  —30°  down  to 
-100°,  calc.  by  log  ^=14*9166+^(0*0604)  :— 


Temp. 
-30° 
-40° 
-60° 
-60° 


Press,  in  mm. 

39*24 

9*77 

2-44 

0*605 


Temp.     Press,  in  mm. 
-70°  0151 

-80'  0*036 

-90°  0*0093 

-100°        0-0023 


According  to  Scheffer  and  Treub  the  vapour 
pressures  at  higher  temperatures  are  as  follows : — 
•  mm.  *  mm 

-36-0  18  7*7  293 

-23*0  (solid)        53  160  665 

-23-a  70  21-46         770 

-10*0  146  27-4         1007 

-  6*9  180  390         1668 

-  0*6  266      X    43*2         1982 

The  liquid  is  not  polymerised  further  than 
N2O4  nor  is  the  ga^s,  as  shown  by  its  molecular 
weight  in  acetic  acid  (Ramsay  and  Shields,  ibid. 
1893,  12,  433;  Ramsay,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1888,53,621). 

Its  further  dissociation  into  nitric  oxide  and 
oxygen  is  accurately  known  from  its  density. 
-5*      -2«         0«  5*         10*        16» 

Sp.gr  1-6035  1*5020  1-4935  1-4880  1*4770  1-4740 

(Geuther,  Annalen,  1888,  245,  96).  At  0° 
149P3;  at  21*6°  1*4396  (Thorpe,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1880,  37,  224) ;  cf.  Bousfield,  Chem.  Soo. 
Trans.  1919,  47. 

Thorpe  finds  the  expansion  of  liquid  Na04 
to  be  vexy  regular,  1  voL  at  0°  becoming  at 

6'  10*  16*  20* 

1*00789  101573  «        1 02370  1-03196 

Pascal  and  Gamier  (BuU.  Soc.  chim.  1919,  [iv.] 
25.    309),   find   that   the   densitv   of   nitrogen 

geroxide  between  0°-21*5°  may  be  represented 
y  the  equation  De4=:l*490-0*0021«  The 
vapour  densities  found  by  various  observers 
have  been  collected  by  Schreber  (Zeitsch. 
physikaL  Chem.  1897,  24,^651),  and  the  dissocia- 
tion constants  calculated.    The  following  values 

of  K:=[N,04]i/[N0,l  are  given— 


«• 

K 

0*0 

8-060 

18*3 

3*710 

49*9 

1116 

73-6 

0*544 

99*8 

0*273 

At  64°  one-half  of  the  NjOa  mols  are  dissociated, 
and  at  160°  they  are  wholly  diwociated  (v.  also 
Bodenstein  and  Katavama,  Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
ohem.  1909, 15, 244).  Above  150°  decomposition 
into  NO  and  oxygen  takes  place,  and  at  620°  is 
practically  complete.  At  184°,  6  p.c.  is  dis- 
sociated,  and  at  494°  66*6  p.c.  (Richardson, 
Chem  Soc.  Trans.  1887,  61,  397).  Sjp.ht.  of 
liquid  0*477°  (Ramsay,  Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem. 
1890,6,221). 

Apparently  anomalous  values,  obtained  by 
BertheiS  and   Ogier  ^Aj^^ed  ^^Svi^  ^' 
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382)  for  the  sp.ht.  of  the  gas,  are  explainable 
by  its  diflsociatioii  (Swart,  Zeitsch.  physikaL 
Chem.  1891,  7, 120). 

Heat  of  formation  2N-r40=N,04  —3900  cal. 
(Thomsen)  (9  p.c.  NO,,  91  p.c.  N^OJ.  Heat  of 
diBsooiation  aSout  —13,000  caL,  and  calculated 
heat  of  formation  of  undissociated  N2O4  -2060, 
and  of  NOa  —8126  cal.  Heat  of  formation  of 
liquid  -2200  and  -2600  oaL  (for  NO,=46  gr.) 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  1876,  [v.]  6,  146): 
heat  of  vaporisation  at  ISO"*  —4300  caL  Latent 
heat  of  fusion  —32*2  to  —37-2  cal ;  calculated 
from  freezing-point  lowering,  —33  7  (Ramsay, 
Lc). 

The  heat  conductivity  values  also  reveal  its 
dissociation  (Feliciani,  Chem.  Zentr.  1906,  L 
331).  At  160^  the  conductivity  of  NO.  is 
0"0033. 

Refraction  equivalent  of  liquid  11*8,  dis- 
persion equivalent  0'82  (Gladstone,  Chem.  News, 
1887,  66,  300).  Refractive  index  of  vapour  at 
36%  1*000603  (Dulong;  v,  Zeitsch.  physikaJ. 
Chem.  1901,  36,  332-;  c/.  C.  and  M.  Cuthbertson, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1913,  A,  89,  361).  For  the 
spectra  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  v.  Bell'(Amer. 
Chem.  J.  1886,  7,  32).  The  vapour  does  not 
conduct  electricity,  and  the  liquia  only  slightly. 

Dielectric  constant  (t;.  Badeker,  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.  1901,  36,  306). 

Chemical  properties, — ^It  is  reduced  to 
ammonia  if  passed  with  hydrogen  over  platinum 
black  (Kuhlmaim,  Annalen,  1839,  29,  272),  or 
over  reduced  nickel  or  copper  (Sabatier  and 
Senderens,  Compt.  rend.  1902,  136,  278). 
Carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  bum  in  the 
sas,  carbon  monoxide  bums  to  CO^,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  to  sulphur,  with  formation 
of  NO. 

Potassium  bums  with  a  red  flame,  and 
sodium,  though  not  igniting,  decomposes  the 
gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while  many 
metals  and  lower  oxides  are  oxidised  on  heating 
to  600*^,  and  some  metals  form  additive  com- 
pounds (*nitro  metals')  with  the  liquid 
Nj04(Cu,N0a,Ni4N0a)  similar  to  the  carbonyl 
compounds  (Sabatier  and  Senderens,  Ann. 
Chim.  1896,  [vii]  7,  348).  Other  metals, 
such  as  K,  Na,  Hg,  Pb,  form  the  nitrate  with 
production  of  NO.  It  also  forms  additive  com- 
pounds with  many  metallic  salts  (FeCl^'NO,, 
SnCl^-NOg,  &c.)  (Thomas,  ibid.  1898,  [vii]  13, 
146)  and  with  unsaturated  organic  compoimds 
(nil^osates). 

With  water  NjOi  exhibits  its  mixed  anhy- 
dride character.  With  smaU  quantities  of  water, 
however,  the  reaction 

2N,044-H,0=N,0,+2HNO, 

takes  place  at  low  temperatures,  two  layers 
beine  formed,  the  lower,  deep  blue  NjOg. 
Further  dilution  converts  the  nitrous  anhydride 
to  nitrous  acid,  which  on  rise  of  temperature  is 
decomposed  with  evolution  of  NO  (Sohonbein, 
Pogg.  Ann.  1 848, 73, 326).  C/.  Oddo  (Gazz.  chim. 
ital  1916,  46,  i.  413)  who  finds  that  nitrogen 
peroxide  tends  to  form  a  hydrate  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  nitroaic  acid  and  the  con- 
stitute 0  :  N(OH)<g>N :  OH,  and  to  nitro- 
gen peroxide  the  structure  0  :  N^   ^)N :  0. 


With  aqueous  alkalis,  a  mixture  of  nitrite 
and  nitrate  is  formed  {v.  also  under  N^Oa). 
Metallic  oxides  under  pressure  form  the  nitrate 
only,  evolving  NO.  BaO,  however,  according 
to  Dulong,  forms  a  mixture  of  nitrite  and 
nitrate  at  200''  (Annalen,  1862,  122,  18). 

Liquid  ammonia  reacts  explosively  with 
solid  Ns04  at  —80°,  but  a  current  of  gaseous 
NH,  led  over  the  solid  at  —20°  reacts  less 
vigorously,  and  the  products  are  N^,  NO,  H^O, 
NH^O,  and  a  trace  of  NH4NO,  (Besson  and 
Rosset,  Compt.  rend.  1906,  142,  633).  Dry 
oxygen  does  not  oxidise  it,  but  ozone  converts 
it  to  the  pentoxide.  In  presence  of  water, 
oxygen  and  oxidising  agents  convert  it  into 
nitric  acid.  It  is  absorbed  by  dilute  and  con- 
centrated HNO,  (r.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  1867, 
130,277  ;  Lunge, Ber.  1879, 12, 1068 ;  Bousfield, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1919,  46).  The  density  of 
nitric  acid  shows  a  marked  increase  with  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  peroxide  {cf.  Lunge  and 
Marchlewsky,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1912,  10), 
reaching  a  maximum  when  the  mixture  contains 
about  42 '6  p.c.  by  weight  of  the  peroxide, 
corresponding  to  NjO,,N,04'H,0,  stable  at 
— 48*6°,  above  which  temperature  it  dissociates 
(Pascal  and  Gamier,  /.c).  With  SO,  and  SO, 
it  gives  various  substances  of  not  very  clearly 
denned  character  (Weber,  l.c. ;  Haaenbach, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1871,  [ii]  4,  4 ;  Friedburg,  ChenL 
News,  1883,  47,  62).  With  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  nitrosyl-milphuric  and  nitric  adda^ 

H,S04+N,04=NO,SO,H+HNO, 

(Lunge,  Bor.  12,  367). 

It  has  been  used  as  a  solvent  for  cryoscopic 
measurements.  Molecular  raising  of  b.p.  13*7°, 
molecular  lowering  of  freezing-point  41°  (Ram- 
say, Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1890,  6,  221  ; 
Frankland  and  Farmer,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1901, 
79,  1366;  Bruni  and  Berti,  Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1900,  30,  iL  161).  The  liquid  has  been  used 
in  explosives  (Settlick,  Chem.  Zentr.  1888,  461). 

Constitution. — ^The  formula  of  the  dioxide 
may  be  written — 

-N<^(-N<(j^)  and  -0-N=0 

and  that  of  the  tetroxide — 

0,=N-N=0„  0,=N-0-N-0,  0-N-O-N-O 

The  reaction  with  water  favours  the  second  of 
these.  Piloty  and  Schwerin  (Ber.  1901,  34, 
1884  and  2364)  suggest  0=N=0  as  the  formula 
for  the  dioxide ;  but  Divers  (C^em.  Soc.  Trans. 
1904,  110)  prefers  the  formula  0— N=0  for  the 
dioxide,  and  for  N,04  advances  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  formula  (N0),0„  *di-mtric 
peroxide.' 

Pure  nitrogen  peroxide  does  not  react  with 
cold  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  With  benzene  at 
80°  the  main  products  are  1.3.6-trinitrobenzone 
and  picric  acid.  Nitrobenzene  is  indifferent 
at  80  .  Phenol  dissolved  in  a  cold  mixture  of 
benzene  and  light  petroleum  is  readily  nitrated 
to  o-  and  p-nitrophenoL  o-Creeol  gives  o-  and 
p-nitro-o-cresol ;  m-cresol  yields  o-  and  p-nitro- 
m-cresol,  whilst  the  p-  compound  gives  o-nitro- 
p-cresol  and  o-dinitro-p-cresoL  1.3.4  m-xylenol 
is  converted  into  the  corresponding  6-nitro- 
compound.  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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a-Naphthol  gives  a  mizttire  of  2-nitro- 1 
a-naphthol  and  2'4-diiiitro-a-naphthoL  Acet-  ! 
anilidein  ethereal  solution  is  transformed  into 
benzene-diazoniom  nitrate.  Diphenylamlne  in 
ethereal  solution  yields  diphenylnitrosamine ; 
in  benzene  solution  it  jdveB  p-nitrodiphenyl- 
nitroeamme  (Wieland,  Ber.  1921,  64,  1776; 
J.  Roc.  Chem.  Ind.  1921,  40,  763,  A).  A  con- 
sideration  of  these  reactions  leads  to  the 
formula  O.N'NOt  as  the  most  probable  con- 
stitution of  nitrogen  peroxide,  which  is  also  in 
accord  with  its  other  reactions  and  its  dis- 
rfociability :  its  decomposition  by  alkali  is  then 
analogous  to  that  of  other  symmetrically- 
paired  atoms  or  radicles,  e.g,  cyanogen  to  cyanide 
and  cyanate,  chlorine  to  chloride  and  hypo- 
chlorite. 

isO'Nitrogen  tetroxide. — According  to  Raschig 
(Chem.  Zeit.  1907,  31,  369),  the  red  va^urs 
formed  from  nitric  oxide  and  air  are  of  difrerent 
composition  from  that  usually  accepted,  the 
first  product  being  iro-nitrogen  tetroxide  (a) 
distinguished  from  the  ordiimiy  tetroxide  (h) 
by  its  reaction  with  sodium  hydroxide— 

(a)  N,04+2NaOH=2NaNO,4-H,0+0 

(b)  N,04+2NaOH=NaNO,+NaNO,+H,0 

With  la]*ger  excess  of  oxygen  the  iso-pentoxide 
and  a  kexoxide  and  heptoxide  are  said  to  be 
formed — 

N,0,+2NaOH=NaNO,+NaNO,4-H,0+0 

N,0,+2NaOH=2NaNO,+H,0+30 

N,07+2NaOH=NaNO,-fNaNO,+H,0+30 

(c/.  Miiller,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1912,  76, 
324;  ibid.  1914,  86,  230;  Raschig,  ibid.  1913, 
84, 116). 

According  to  Muller  the  green  substance, 
assumed  by  Raschig  to  be  NO^  is  a  mixture. 
The  colour  may  be  exactly  imitated  by  dipping 
a  test-tube  containing  liquid  air  in  Bquid 
nitrogen  trioxide,  and  after  a  frozen  layer  has 
been  formed,  in  liquid  nitrogen  tetroxide.  The 
two  layers  of  blue  and  yellow  give  a  green,  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  supposed 
hexoxide. 

Nitrogen  pentoxlde,  nitric  anhydride  NgO,, 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

(1)  By  oxidation  of  nitrogen  peroxide  with 
ozone  (Helbig,  Atti  R.  Aocad.  Lincei,  1903,  [v.] 
12,  i  211;  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1906,  12, 
660). 

(2)  As  first  prepared  by  Deville  (Ann.  Chim. 
1849,  [iii]  2S,  241)  by  action  of  diy  chlorine 
on  sUver  nitrate  warmed  to  60^-60^ 

4AgN0,-t-2Cl,=4Aga+0,-i-2N,0, 

the  gaseous  product  being  condensed  in  a 
freezing  mixture. 

(3)  Most  conveniently,  as  first  obtained  bv 
Weber,  by  dehydration  of  pure  nitric  acid  with 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  with  constant  cooling 
(Meyer,  Ber.  1889,  22,  23). 

The  syrupy  liquid  produced  is  poured  into  a 
dry  retort  and  distilled  into  a  receiver  sur- 
rounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  The  orange- 
red  distillate  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  which  is  poured  into  a  separating 
funnel  and  cooled  in  ice.  The  crystals  formed 
are  drained,  again  melted  and  crystallised  and 
drained  from  the  mother  liquor. 

The  operation  is  facilitated  by  performing 


the  operation  in  a  current  of  ozonised  oxygen, 
which  prevents  decomposition  into  oxygen  and 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen;  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  moisture  the  gases  should  be  passed 
through  a  long  tpbe  containing  phosphorus 
pentoxide.  The  nitrogen  pentoxide  is  almost 
completely  condensed  at  —80®  (Russ  and 
Pokomy,  Monatsh.  Chem.  1913,  34,  1061 ; 
Daniels  and  Bright,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1920, 
42,  1131). 

After  reciystallisation  it  is  obtained  in 
white  glistening  rhombic  crystals,  sp.gr.  1*63, 
m.p.  29*6''  (Berthelot,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1874, 
[ii.]  21,  63).  It  boils  with  decomposition  into 
Nt04  and  oa^gen  at  about  46^  it  darkens  in 
colour  on  rise  of  temperature,  the  crystals 
becoming  yellow  some  time  before  melting,  at 
which  point  it  is  orange  coloured,  further 
turning  dark-brown  as  the  temperature  rises. 
The  vapour  pressure  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  is 
given  by  the  formula — 

log  PfiM»=1244/T+341  log  T-86-929 

(Daniels  and  Bright,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1920, 
42,  1131).  Calculated  molecular  heat  of  fusion 
—8280  cal.,  and  heat  of  evaporation  —4840  caL 
Heat  of  formation  of  solid  NaO.  13,100  caL 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1876,  [v.]  6,  202). 
Hence  heat  of  formation  of  gaseous  N^O.  is 
practically  niL  Heat  of  sublimation  for  vanous 
absolute  temperatures  :  263^  12,360  cal.  ; 
273**,  12,760;  283^  13,360;  293®  14,140 
(Daniels  and  Bright,  he).  Heat  evolved 
with  one  molecule  of  water,  2300  cal  Heat  of 
solution  in  excess  of  water  16,200  ca^  (Berthelot, 
/.c). 

N^Os  dissolves  in  water  giving  nitric  acid. 
It  has  no  action  on  carbon  or  metals.  It  is 
useful  as  a  nitrating  agent.  For  this  purpose, 
Gibson  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  1908,  28,  706) 
gives  details  for  making  large  quantities.  It 
dissolves  in  freshly  distmed  and  fused  sulphur 
trioxide,  giving  a  practically  pure  product  in 
almost  theoretical  yield,  b.p.  218®-220® ;  m.p. 
124®-128®,  which  is  also  obtained  as  a  ciystalline 
precipitate  on  mixing  carbon  tetrachloride 
solutions.  Its  formula  is  (SO,)4*NaOg,  and  its' 
probable  constitution — 

"^SO,OSO,-ONO, 

(Pictet  and  Karl,  Compt.  rend.  1907, 146,  238). 

Nitrogen  hexoxide, — ^Hautefeuille  and  Chap- 
puis  observed  a  characteristic  absorption 
spectrum  during  the  passage  of  a  silent  electric 
dischaige  in  air  (Compt.  rend.  92,  80 ;  94,  946, 
1306).  Warburg  and  Leithauser  (Sitzunffsber. 
Akad.  Wise.  Berlin,  1907,  229)  observed  the 
same  from  ozone  and  N^O,  at  0®-18®.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  is  due  to  a  higher  oxide,  probably 
NtOg.  (c/.  Muller,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1912, 
76,  324). 

Nitrons  add  HNO,.  Nitrous  anhvdride 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ice-cold  water  with  pro- 
duction of  this  acid.  The  solution,  however,  is 
extremely  unstable  (c/.  Knox  and  Reid,  J.  Soc 
Chem.  Ind.  1919,  38,  106,  T),  but  its  metallio 
and  ethereal  salts  are  comparatively  stable. 

Nitrites  are  found  to  some  extent  in  nature, 

and  occur  in  the  sap  of  certain  plants  (Maz^, 

Compt.  rend.  1912,  166,  781 ;   Bach,  Bioohem. 

Zeitsch.   1913,  62,  418;    Klein,  Bied.   Zentr. 
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1916,  44,  162).  Their  univenal  preeence  in  air 
has  been  shpwn  by  SchSnbein  (Chem.  News, 
1862,  241),  Warington  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1881, 
220),  and  Hayhnrst  and  Pring  (v.  under  Nrnto- 

QBN). 

All  nitrites  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
m&jority  dissolye  in  alcohol 

Preparation. — ^AlkaU  and  alkaline  earth 
hydroxides  and  carbonates  absorb  'NfiA  and 
N,Ot>  in  the  first  case,  giving  a  mixture  of 
nitrite  and  nitrate,  and  in  the  second  case,  if 
NO  be  present  in  slight  excess,  practically  pure 
nitrite  (Diyers,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  76,  86). 
The  acid  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  solution 
of  barium  nitrite.  On  the  commercial  scale,  the 
nitrous  fumes  electrically  produced  from  the  air 
are  kept  at  300°  until  absorbed,  whereby 
oxidation  of  the  NO  only  proceeds  as  far  as 
N.Os,  and  on  absorption  (in  strong  nitrite 
solutions,  which  have  low  vapour  tensions) 
pure  nitrite  is  produced  (Badische  Anilin  u.  Soda 
Fabrik,  D.  R.  P.  188188). 

For  the  f  orpiation  of  ammonium  nitrite,  see 
R&y,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  96,  346 ;  Neogi 
and  Adhicary,  ibid.  1911,  99,  116. 

Nitrites  are  obtained  bv  reduction  of  nitrates, 
and  also  by  oxidation  of  nitrogen  compounds 
richer  in  hydrogen. 

For  the  formation  of  nitrites  from  nitrates 
in  aqueous  solution  under  the  action  of  sunlight, 
see  Moore,  Proc.   Roy.  Soc.   1917.     For  their 

£hotochemical  assimilation,  see  Baudisch  and 
[ayer,  Zeitsch.  phydoL  Chem.  1914,  89,  176. 
"^  Many  nitrates  are  reduced  to  nitrites  by 
fusing  with  lead,  copper,  carbon  (Fischer,  Pogg. 
Ann.  1848,  74, 116),  sulphites  (Etard,  Bull  Soc. 
ohim.  1877,  [ii]  27, 434),  sulphides  (Roy,  Compt. 
rend.  1889,  108,  1261),  and  in  solution  by  re- 
duction with  Na,  K,  Ca  and  other  metals 
(Schonbein,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1868,  106,  206),  and 
further  by  electrolytic  reduction,  the  conditions 
for  which  have  been  worked  out  by  MiiUer  and 
Weber  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1903,  9,  966,  978) 
and  MuUer  and  Spitzer  (ibid.  1906,  11,  917). 
Silver  is  found  to  be  the  best  cathode,  reduction 
to  nitrite  being  almost  complete  before  further 
reduction  to  ammonia  takes  place.  Using  a 
copper  anode  the  yield  ia  almost  quantitative. 

Nitrites  are  also  produced  by  oxidation  of 
ammonia  with  hydrogen  peroxide  (Weith  and 
Weber,  Ber.  1874,  7,  1746;  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid. 
1883, 16,  1916). 

According  to  Oswald  (Ann.  Chim.  1914,  [ix.] 
1,  32),  the  only  practical  method  for  the  pre- 
paration of  pure  nitrites  of  the  alkali  and 
alkaline-earth  metals  is  by  double  decomposition 
of  silver  nitrite  with  the  chlorides  of  those 
metals. 

Schonbein  has  shown  that  copper  is  oxidised 
when  immersed  in  aqueous  ammonia  in  contact 
with  air,  whilst  the  ammonia  is  at  the  same 
time  oxidised  to  nitrite,  and  Traube  and  Biltz 
(Ber.  1904,  37,  3130;  1906,  39,  166)  have 
studied  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  aqueous 
NaOH  containing  ammonia,  in  presence  of 
copper  hydroxide  as  catalyaer.  With  a  current 
strength  of  6-16  amperes  and  platinum  or  iron 
electrodes,  practically  the  whole  of  the  anode 
oxygen  is  used  up  in  converting  the  ammonia 
present  into  nitrite.  The  final  product  is  nitrate. 
Properties. — ^Though  very  unstable  in  solution 


it  is  chemically  a  fairly  strong  add,  about 
20  times  as  strong  as  acetic  acid.  It  is  slowly 
displaced  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  carbon 
dioxide  (Moore,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1904,  26, 
969). 

The  velocity  constant  of  decomposition 
==0-00014  at  0%  0-00022  at  21",  and  0-00067 
at  40''  (R&y,  Dey  and  Ghosh,  Chem.  Soo. 
Trans.  1917,  413). 

Conductivities  at  dilutions  of  612,  1024,  and 
1636,  are  160-7,  189,  and  217*0  respectively 
(Schumann,  Ber.  1900,  33,  627).  Calculated 
velocity  of  nitrite  ion  64*6  (Pick  finds  63  from 
AgNOa,  and  Vogel  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1903, 
36,  386)  61*7  from  Ba(NOt)a),  and  dissociation 
constant  0*00046  at  O^'^^d+lO^  (R&y,  Dey  and 
Ghosh) ;  Bauer  (Zeitsch.  physikal  Chem.  1902, 
41,  681)  finds  0-00064. 

Heat  of  neutralisation  (with  baryta)  10,0(X> 
cal  (with  ammonia)  9100  cal.  (Berthelot»  Ann. 
Chim.  1876,  [v.]  6, 146). 

Heat  of  formation 
N+O.+H-f  Aq-HNO,+30,770  cal 

The  aqueous  solution  on  warming  evolves  NO 
leaving  nitric  acid 

3HNO,=HNO,+2N04-H,0 
this  decomposition  proceeding  in  the  cold  in 
presence  of  rough  surfaces  (sand,  glass  frag- 
ments, Ac).  For  the  dynamics  of  the  equili- 
brium, t;.  SaiKMhnikoff  (J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.  1901,  33,  606),  Lewis  and  Edgar  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1911,  33, 292),  and  of  the  decomposi- 
tion  of  silver  nitrite,  Abegg  and  Pick  (Zeitsch. 
anorff.  Chem.  1906,  61,  1). 

The  solution  of  the  acid  is  more  stable  in 
preeence  of  nitric  oxide  under  pressure.  This 
fact  has  been  applied  to  the  diazotisation  of 
dinitroaniline,  tribromoaniline,  and  p-sulpho- 
benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine  (Briner  and  Jonas, 
Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1920,  3,  366). 

It  is  completely  oxidised  to  nitric  acid  by 
the  usuol  oxidising  agents.  Its  oxidation  by 
hydrogen  peroxide  andsubsequent  precinitation 
with  *  nitron '  acetate  is  recommenaed  by 
Busch  (Ber.  1906,  39,  1401)  as  a  good  method  of 
estimation.  An  excellent  precipitant  for  nitrites 
is  2  :  4-diamino-6-hydrozypyrimidine  sulphate 
(Halon.  Ber.  1917,  60,  706).  (For  its  detection 
and  estimation,  v.  under  Analysis.) 

It  also  behaves  as  an  oxidising  agent,  being 
itself  reduced  to  NO,  H,N,0«,  N,0,  NH.OH, 
or  even  further  to  N,  and  NH,  by  reducing 
agents  such  as  stannous  chloride,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  sodium  amakam  (Divers,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1899, 76, 87),  and  by  electrolytic  reduction 
(Tanatar,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1039). 

The  primary  reduction  product  appears  to 
be  the  radicle  NOM',  which  gives  hyponitrite 
by  condensation,  and  hydroxylainme  and 
ammonia  by  reduction  {v.  under  Byponitrous 
acid). 

With  hydrazine  the  following  quantitative 
reaction  takes  place — 

N,H4-fHN0,=N,0+NH,H-H,0 

There  is  no  evolution  of  nitrogen  as  Girard  and 
Saporta  (Bull  Soc.  chim.  1904,  [iii.]  31,  906) 
stote  (Francke,  Ber.  1906,  38,  4102). 

Constitution. — ^The  molecular  weight  from 
cryoscopio  measurements  in  aqueous  solution 
is    in    accordance    with    the    tOTmm^sfUSQt 
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(Saposhnikoff,  J.  Busb.  Phys.  Chem.  Soo.  1909, 
41,  1704). 

In  most  of  its  reactions  its  behaviour  indicates 
the  constitution  0=sN*OH,  but  it  may  have 
the  constitution  O^^N-H.  The  fact  that  many 
nitrites  readily  evolve  NOj  on  heating,  and 
give  nitroparaffins  with  aJkyl  iodides,  would 
suggest  the  latter  to  be  correct  (Divers,  Chem. 
Soo.  Trans.  1886,  47,  206  ;  Kieseritzky,  Zeitsch. 
physikaL  Chem.  1899,  28,  421 ;  Baudisch,  Ber. 
1916,  49,  1176).  As,  however,  alkyl  nitrite  b 
also  produced  in  yield  which  varies  with  the 
alkyl  iodide  used,  thid  latter  reaction  affords  no 
definite  due  to  its  constitution. 

Ley,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  that  mercurous 
nitrite  exists  in  solution  as  an  oxy  salt  (Ber. 
1899,  32,  1367),  and  the  reduction  of  nitrous 
acid  to  hyponitrous  acid  also  points  to  an  oxy- 
structure. 

AaD  Halidbs  07  Nitrous  Aoid. 

Nitrosyl  fluoride  NOF  is  prepared  bv  the 
action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  on  silver  fluoride.  A 
small  flask  containing  NOCl  cooled  to  —6^  is 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  long  platinum  tube 
containing  the  silver  fluoride,  and  kept  at  200^- 
260'',  and  the  NOCl  slowly  distilled  through. 
The  product  is  condensed  m  a  small  platinum 
flask  cooled  in  liquid  air,  and  on  fractionation 
gives  a  colourless  gas,  b.p.  —66%  m.p.  —134% 
In  the  cold,  silicon,  boron,  red  phosphorus,  and 
sodium  take  fire  in  the  gas,  and  antimony  is 
at  once  acted  on,  the  fluoride  and  nitric  oxide 
being  formed.  Lead,  aluminium,  bismuth,  and 
copper  are  slowly  attacked,  but  iodine,  sulphur, 
and  carbon  do  not  react  even  on  heating. 
Brown  fumes  are  produced  in  moist  air  and 
withVater,  hydrofluoric  and  nitrous  acids  being 
formed.  Its  analjrsis  and  vapour  density 
(1  '683  air^l)  are  in  agreement  with  the  formula 
NOF.  It  closely  resembles  nitryl  fluoride 
NO,F  (a. v.)  in  chemical  and  physical  properties, 
but  differs  from  it  in  its  behaviour  towards 
water  and  iodine.  It  gives  additive  compounds 
with  arsenic  and  antimony  pentafluorides  (Buff 
and  Stauber,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  47, 
190 ;  Ruff,  Stauber,  and  Graf,  ibid.  1908,  68, 
326). 

Nitrosyl  chloride  NOCl  is  obtained— 

(1 )  By  direct  union  of  NO  and  chlorine 
(Qay  Lussac,  Ann.  Chim.  1848,  [ia]  93,  203]. 

The  best  procedure  is  to  pass  a  mixture  of  the 
dried  gases  in  the  proportion  of  2  : 1  over  flnely 
granulated  animal  charcoal  at  40''-60°,  under 
slight  pressure  (Ftancesconi  and  Bresciani,  Atti 
R.  Accad.  lined,  1903,  [v.]  12,  1176).  Accord- 
ing to  Briner  and  Pvlkov  (J.  Chim.  phys.  1912, 
10,  040)  the  charcoal  is  not  really  necessary  and 
does  not  affect  the  yield. 

Its  formation  at  low  temperatures  has  been 
studied  by  Boubnoff  and  Guye  (J.  Chim.  Phys. 
1911,  9,  290).  After  removing  excess  of  NO 
at  —160''  to  —160%  an  excess  of  chlorine  (3*4 
p.c.)  above  that  required  for  the  formula  NOCl 
always  remains,  but  is  expelled  at  —  80^  Accord- 
ing to  Trautz,  the  equation  2NO+Cla=2NOCl 
does  not  satisfactorily  explain  its  formation  at 
all  temperatures.  Between  —72''  and  40''  the 
product  consists  practically  of  NOCl.  At  higher 
temperatures  it  ib  mixed  with  a  gas  richer  in 
nitric  oxide,  perhaps  (N0),C1  or  (N0),C!1,  and 
may  be  also  with  a  gas  richer  in  chlorine,  perhaps 


NOClt  {cf.  Coates  and  Finney,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans. 
1914,  2444  ;  Wourtzel,  J.  Chim.  Phys.  1913, 11, 
214).  Tilden  and  others  have  shown  that  no 
higher  oxychloride  exists,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  liquidus  curve,  which,  however,  denotes 
the  existence  of  a  highly  dissociative  additive 
compound,  probably  NOCl-Cls,  at  about  —109''. 

(2)  By  distillation  of  ciqua  reffia. 

(3)  By  distillation  of  potassium  nitrite  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride. 

(4)  Bv  neating  nitrosyl  sulphate  with 
sodium  chloride. 

NO,SO,H4-NaCl=NOCJH-NaHS04 
(Tilden,  Chem.«  Soc.   Trans.   1874,   630,   862; 
Girard  and  Pabst,  BuU.  Soc.  chim.  1878,  [ii]  30, 
631). 

(6)  By  action  of  nitrosamines  on  hydrochloric 
acid  (Laohmann,  Ber.  1900,  33,  1036). 

(6)  By  action  of  hydrochk)ric  acid  on  J^fi^ 
(MuUer,  Annalen,  1862,  122,  1),  and  on  N«0, 
{v.  Briner  and  Wroczynski,  under  Nitric  caide). 

(7)  By  action  of  NO  on  Fea,  (Thomas, 
Compt.  rend  1896, 120,  447). 

Mtrosyl  chloride  is  a  ruby-red  mobile  liquid, 
b.p.  —  6*6**/761  mm.,  giving  lemon-yellow 
crystals,  m.p.  — 61"  to  — 60**,  Critical  tempera- 
ture 163^-1 64"  (!^ncesconi  and  Bresciani,  Lc), 
Vapour  density  (2*29-2-32  at  10")  is  in  agreement 
with  the  formula  NOCL  Sp.gr.  of  liqmd  1*4166 
at  -12";  1-4260  at  -16";  1-4330  at  -18" 
(Geuther,  Annalen,  1888,  246,  96;  c/.  Briner 
and  Pylkov,  J.  Chem.  phys.  1912, 10,  640). 

It  is  fairly  stable  towards  heat,  dissociation 
being  first  measurable  at  700"  (Sudborough  and 
Miller,  Chem.  News,  1890,  62, 1307). 

With  water  it  at  once  gives  nitrous  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  with  metallic  oxides 
forms  the  nitrite  and  chloride  of  the  metal 
(Sudborough,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1891,  69,  666). 

It  forms  double  compounds  with  many 
metallic  chlorides,  some  of  which  decompose 
on  heating,  evolving  NO 

Cua-Noci  -»  Cua,+N0 

while  others  are  stable  and  may  be  sublimed,  e,g, 
— ^AuClt'NOCl — and  with  unsaturated  organic 
compounds  forms  addition  products  like  Nfi^ 
and  N,0«. 

With  amines  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  the 
chloride  formed 

RNH,-fN0a==RCl4-N,+H,0 

(Solonina,  J.  Rnss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1898;  30, 
431).  For  its  action  on  mercaptans,  v,  Tasker 
and  Jones  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909, 1910). 

Absorption  spectrum  {v.  Magnanini,  Zeitsch. 
physikaL  Chem.  1889,  4,  427). 

Sulphur  trioxide  forms  nitrosyl  aulphonie 
cMoride  NO.SO.CL 

Nitrosyl  bromide  NOBr  is  obtained  as  a 
dark- brown  liquid  (1)  by  direct  union  of  NO  and 
bromine  at  —7"  to  —16"  (Landolt,  Annalen, 
1861,  116,  177);  (2)  by  action  of  NaBr  on 
NOa*SO,H  (Girard  and  Pabet,  lc, ;  cf.  Traute 
and  Dalai,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1920, 110,  1). 

It  boils  at  —2"  with  dissociation,  thus 
differing  from  the  chloride,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  chemical  properties. 

Landolt*8  dibromide  NOBr,  and  Muir's  iri» 
bromide  NOBr,  are  mixtures  of  the  monobromide 
with  bromine,  according  to  Frolioh  (Annalen, 
1884.224,270);   but  %ffie»^yK53?tJe§(v?* 
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thd  fusion-point  diagram  of  the  reaction  pro- 
ducts of  bromine  and  nitric  oxide,  Trautz  and 
Dalai  (2.C.)  find  that  the  fusion  curve  shows  a 
eutectic  of  bromine  and  nitrosyl  tribromide,  a 
maximum  at  —40^  corresponding  with  NOBr,, 
a  second  eutectic  of  NOBr,  and  NOBr  at  above 
— 56^  Nitrosyl  tribromide  is  a  brownish-black, 
almost  opaque  liquid,  which  boils,  with  decom- 
position, at  32°,  D|^=2-637. 

The  corresponding  iodine  compound  has 
not  been  isolated. 

BEAonoN  07  NiTSOirs  and  Sulfhusous  Acids. 
The    following     equations    represent     the 
changes  which  occur — 

(1)  HN0,+H,S0,=[N0'S0,H]nitro8ulpho- 
nicacid(l); 

(2)  HNO,4-2H,SO,=HO-N(SO,H),  hydro- 
zylamine  disulphonic  acid  (2) ; 

(3)  HN0,-t-3H,S0,=N(S0,H),  nitrilo  sul- 
phonic  acid  (3). 

The  existence  of  (1)  was  postulated  by 
Baschig,  but  has  never  been  isolated,  a  mixture 
of  equivalent  quantities  of  the  two  acids  giving 
a  very  unstable  liquid,  which  by  further  action 
of  nitrous  acid  gives — 

NitrosisulphoMC  acid  HOaN-SO^H,  also 
obtained  bv  Sabatier  (Compt.  rend.  1896,  123, 
255)  by  reduction  of  nitro^Isulphuric  acid. 

According  to  Baschig  (SSeitsch.  angew.  Chem. 
1905,  18,  1281)  its  formation  and  constitution 
are  represented  as  follows — 

SO.<oH+HONO  =  80,<^<0H_^  jjQ 

V.  also  Lunge  and  Berl  {ibid.  1906,  19,  808,  857, 
and  881).  The  solution  of  the  free  acid,  and 
of  the  copper  salt,  is  blue.    The  iron  salt  is  red. 

Acid  nydrolysis  of  (2)  produces  successively 
hydroxylamine  sulphonic  acid  and  hydroxyl- 
amlne— 

/SO,H  HOH        /H        HOH      /H 
Nf SO,H     -»    N^SO,H    -»    Nf-H 
\0H  \0H  \0H 

+HO-SO,H      4-H0S0,H 
Acid  hydrolysis  of  (3)  produces  successively 
imino  sulphonic  acid,  amino  sulphonic  acid,  and 
ammonia — 

/SO,H  HOH       /H         HOH      yH 
N';^0,H    ->     N^O,H    -»     N^H 
\SO,H  ^SO,H  \SO,H 

+HOSO,H        -fHOSOjH 
HOH 
->   NH4HSO4 
Hydrolysis  by  alkalis  usually  regenerates  the 
sulphite  and  nitrite — 

N^O,H  ->  N<gjjH-2H-S0,H 

For  further  details,  and  conditions  under  which 
these  compounds  are  formed,  v.  Hydro  xylamins 

Hyponltroiu  aeld  H^NsOa.  The  sodium  salt 
of  this  acid  was  obtained  by  Divers  (Proo. 
Boy.  Soc.  1871,  19,  425)  by  reduction  of  the 
nitrate  (v.  also  Maumen6,  Compt.  rend.  1870, 
70, 146).    The  free  acid  is  prepared — 

(1)  By  condensation  of  nitrous  acid  with 
hydroxylamine,  usually  the  sodium  or  silver 
salt  with  the  sulphate  or  hydrochloride,  in 
aqueous  solution  (Wislicenus,  Ber.  1893,  26, 
771 ;    Paal,  ibid.  1026)  or  free  hydroxylamine 


and  NaO,  in  methyl  alcoholic  solution  (Kauff- 
mann,  Annalen,  1898,  299,  98). 

(2)  By  oxidation  of  hydroxylamine — 

(a)  With  metallic  oxides,  as  CuO,  HgO,  Ag.O 
(Hantzsch  and  Eauffmann,  ibid.  1892, 292,  317) ; 

(5)  With  sodium  hypobromite  (Kolotow,  J. 
Buss.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  1891, 23, 1,  3). 

(3)  By  reduction  of  NO,  HNO„  and,  still 
better,  HNO,.  A  dilute  sodium  amalsam  is  used., 
and  the  temperature  kept  low-  The  nyponitrite 
is  most  stable  in  excess  of  alkali  After  reduction 
any  hydroicylamine  formed  is  destroyed  by  HgO, 
and  the  liauid,  aft«r  neutralising  with  HNO^t 
precipitated  with  AgNO.,  or  the  hydroxylamine 
may  be  further  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam, 
and  the  ammonia  removed  by  evaporation  in 
vacuS  over  sulphuric  acid. 

(4)  By  alkaline  hydrdMs  of  certain  oxy- 
amino-  compounds,  OH'NH-SO,H  (Divers  and 
Haga,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  77), 

OHNH-SO,C,H. 

(Piloty,  Ber.  1896,  29,  1559);    OH-N=NO,H 
Iq.v.)  behave  in  this  way. 

The  most  convenient  procedure  is  to  treat 
the  sodium  salt  of  hydroxylamine  disulphonio 
acid  (easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  on  sodium  nitrite)  with  concentrated  or 
fused  alkali,  when  it  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
with  AgNO,  as  the  silver  salt  in  oO  p.c.  yield 
(Kirsohner,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1897,  16, 
424;  V.  also  Hantzsch  and  Sauer,  Annalen, 
1898,  299,  89 ;  Wieland;  ibid.  1903,  329,  225). 
The  methods  described  for  the  reduction  of 
nitrites  by  aluminium  amalgam,  iron  hydroxide, 
and  fusion  with  iron  filinp  are  useless. 

The  free  acid  may  be  isolated  by  decom- 
posing the  silver  salt  with  an  ethereal  solutlbn  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
in  a  desiccator.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  white, 
crystalline  leaflets,  very  explosive,  deoomposinff 
on  friction,  contact  with  solid  KOH  or  add 
vapours,  and  often  spontaneously. 

It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  readily  in 
alcohol,  and  is  fairly  soluble  in  most  organic 
solventis. 

Its  decomposition  into  N.O  and  H,0  is  not 
reversible.  Small  amounts  of  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  are  formed  at  the  same  time  (v.  further 
B&y  and  Ganguli,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907, 
1886;  Divers,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1908, 16).  Heat 
of  formation2N-|-04-Aq.==H,N»0,Aq.  -57,400 
caL  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1889  [vi.]  18, 
571).  It  can  be  oxidised  to  nitric  acid  by 
bromine  and  by  KMn04.  It  is  not  reduced 
by  sodium  amalgam  (Divers),  but  yields  hydr- 
azine with  sodium  bisulphite  (v.  Braokel,  Ber. 
1900,  33,  2115). 

It  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts,  the  latter 
very  unstable,  only  the  acid  ammonium  salt 
being  known  in  the  pure  state.  The  neutral 
salts  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  and  can  be 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Esters  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  are  obtained  by  action  of  the  iodide 
on  silver  hyponitrite. 

The  ethyl  eater  is  a  yellow  oil  (Zom,  Ber. 
1878,  11,  1630),  and  the  benzyl  ester  a  low- 
melting  solid  (Hantzsch  and  Kauffmann,  l.c.). 

CoTistihaion. — ^The  molecular  weight  deter- 
mined by  the  cryoscopic  method  corresponds 
with  the  formula  H,N.O„  which,  with  its  modes 
of  formation,  and  ^^iJ^^^^tij^JBeJ^i?  *** 
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being  diaxodihydroxide,  Hantzsoh  conBidera  it 
to  be  the  anti-fon^,  aiwigning  the  syn-Btructure 
to  the  isomeric  niiramide  {q.v,)  owins  to  the 
great  ease  with  which  even  salts  of  the  latter 
evolve  N|0  in  solution — 

N— OH        Nv  N— OH 

li            ->  II  >0  II  . 

N— OH        N/  OH— N 

Nitramide.  Hyponitrous  acid. 

Nitric  add  HNO,.  This  is,  with  the  exception 
of  ammonia,  the  earliest  compound  of  nitrogen 
investigated,  its  preparation  being  known  to 
the  £g3rptians.  In  the  ninth  century  Greber 
obtained  it  by  distilling  nitre  with  blue  vitriol 
and  alum,  and  it  was  known  under  various 
names,  such  as  aqua  fortis,  spiritue  rUtri  acidue, 
and  spiritua  nUri  Jumana  Olauberi,  Its  com- 
position was  investigated  by  Lavoisier  (1776) 
and  by  Lavoisier  and  Priestley  (1784-1786). 

Occurrence, — ^It  is  found  in  nature  in  com- 
bination with  NH4,  Na,  K,  Ca,  Mg,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  with  Al  and  Fe.  It  is  produced  by 
atmospheric  electrical  discharges,  and  by  oxida- 
tion 01  nitrogenous  organic  matter  through  the 
medium  of  nitrifying  bacteria,  subsequentlv 
combining  with  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  with 
the  various  bases  present  in  the  soil,  and  occurs 
in  largest  quantity  as  Chile  saltpetre  (NaNO,) 
and  Bengal  saltpetre  (KNOa). 

Preparalian, — ^Being  the  highest  oxidation 
product  of  nitrogen  it  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  suitable  oximsing  agents  upon  all  the  less 
oxygenated  compounds. 

Ammonia  is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid  by 
atmospheric  oxygen  in  presence  of  catalytic 
agents  such  as  Cu(OH)a,  Cu,  Fe,  Ni,  Pt  (Kuhl- 
mann,  Annalen,  1839,  29,  281 ;  Schonbein,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  1869,  70,  129;  Kraut,  Annalen, 
1866, 136,  69).  Lead  manganate  and  permanga- 
nate, sodium  mansanate  and  lead  chromate 
also  bring  about  this  oxidation  (Motay,  Ber. 
1871, 4,  891 ;  Schwarz,  DingL  poly.  J.  1876, 218, 
219)  upon  which  principle  the  patents  of  Ostwald 
(Eng.  Pat.  698)  and  Bayer  and  Co.  (D.  B.  P. 
168272)  depend. 

According  to  Schmidt  and  Bocker  (Ber.  1906, 
39,  1366)  the  primary  oxidation  product  is  NO 
{v.  further  Smith,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906, 473). 

Ammonia  gas  is  oxidised  by  heated  MnO, 
and  FegOs  to  ammonium  nitrate,  and  its  solution 
by  ozone,  H.O,,  H.CrO*,  KMn04,  and  by 
electrolytic  and  biochemical  oxidation. 

Kitrous  acid  is  similarly  oxidised  to  nitric 
acid.  Nitrogen  and  its  lower  oxides  are  only 
oxidised  by  oxjgpn  to  N^Ot,  unless  water  is 
present,  when  nitnc  add  is  formed  {v.  also  Nitric 
Acid,  makufactubb  op  ;  Atmosphxsio,  Nitbo- 
obn,  utilisatioh  of). 

Properties, — By  distillation  in  a  current  of 
COt,  98  p.c  acid  can  be  obtained.  Fractional 
orystalUsation  gives  a  product  with  maximum 
purity  of  99 '4^0 '1  p.o.  Absolute  nitric  acid 
only  exists  in  the  form  of  snow-white  crystals, 
m.p.  —41^  On  melting,  a  yellow  liquid  results 
which  is  a  solution  of  nitric  anhvdride  and  water 
in  nitric  add  (Kiiater  and  Munch,  Zeitsch. 
anora.  C^hem.  1906,  43,  360). 

Tne  most  concentrated  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  the  ordinary  acid  with  twice  its 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  apparatus 
of  glass,  protected  from  light 


The  physical  properties  show  discontinuities 
which  point  to  the  existence  of  various  hydrates. 
The  freezing-point  curve,  constructed  from  the 
values  of  Pickering  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1893, 
63,  436)  and  Kiister  and  Kremann  (Zeitsch. 
anorg.  C!hem.  1906,  41,  1),  shows  two  maxima, 
at  — 18-6*'  and  —38*',  corresponding  to 

HN0„3H,0 
and  HNO«,H|0  respectivdy ;  and  three  minima, 
correspon<^g    to    the    cryohydrates    (1)    ice 
+HN0„3H,0  (m.p.  -43°) ;   (2) 

HN0„3H,0+HN0„H,0 
(m.p.  -42°);      and     (3)     HNO^,0+HNO, 
(m.p.  -66°), 

The  existence  of  these  hydrates  was,  however, 
signalised  as  far  back  as  1783  by  Cavendish 
(PhiL  Trans.  76, 1786, 241 ;  78,  1788, 166).  See 
The  Sdentific  Papers  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Cavendish,  C^ambridge  University  Press,  192  L 
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According  to  Erdmann  (Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1902,  32,  431 ;  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem. 
1903, 16, 1001)  orthonitric  add  N(OH),  crystal- 
lises in  needles,  stable  below  —16°,  m.p.  —36°, 
b.p.  40°-40*6°/13  mm.  Octobasic  nitric  acid 
OtN(OH)4]„  m.p,  —39°,  tribaaic  nitric  add 
0==N(OH)„  m.p.  —34°,  and  tetrabado  nitric 
add  0[N0(0H),1„  m.p.  —66-2°,  are  also  de- 
scribed. Independent  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ortho-add  is  obtained  from  the 
refractive  index  curves  (Vdey  and  Manley, 
Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  1901, 69,  86 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1903,  1016),  and  from  the  absorption  spectra 
(Hartley,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  Dublin,  1906,  [ii.]  10, 
373),  but  the  existence  of  the  polybado  adds  is 
disputed  (Kuster  and  Kremann,  IZdtsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1904,  41,  1 ;  Kuster,  Zdtsch.  angew. 
Chem.  1903,  16,  1079). 

The  freezing-points  of  dilute  solutions  and 
the  correspondmg  dissociation  values  are  given 
by  Jones  (ZdtscL  physikaL  Chem.  1893,  12, 
630)  and  Jones  and  Gretman  (Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1902,  27,  433).  The  change  in  the  value  of 
the  molecular  lowering  with  concentration  is 
indicated  by  the  following  selected  values — 


aram  mols.  HNO, 
per  Utfe 
0-001064 
0-01163 
0*1069 
0-26 
0-6 
1-0 
2-0 
3-0 


Molroular 
lowering 
3'796r 
3-7294° 
3-6269° 
3-601° 
3-621° 
3-796* 
4-174* 
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The  denaitieBf  and  the  obanges  in  denaity  ' 
with  temperatuxe,  ci  nitrie  acid  solntioiiB  of 
different  conoentrationB  hare  been  determined  | 
by  Lnnge  and  Rey  (Zeitech.  angew.  Chem,  1891,  ; 
106)  and  Veley  and  Man]^  (2.C.),  and  afford  ' 
furtiier  evidence  of  the  existence  of  hydrates  ' 
(Veley  and  Manley).  Cf.  Bousfield,  Cfaem.  Soc 
Trans.  1915, 1405. 

The   following   table   is   constnicted   from 
Lnnge  and  Rey's  values — 


named  give  the  following  vahies  ii=l  for  water 
atO*— 


rfi- 

p.c.  HKO, 

.... 

p.c.  HKO, 

100 

010 

1-30 

47-49 

105 

8-99 

1-35 

55-79 

110 

1711 

1-40 

e5-30 

115 

24-84 

1-45 

77-28 

1*20 

32-36 

1-50 

94-09 

1-25 

39-92 

1-52 

99-67 

^i 


NO, 


08-6 


Density  of  normal  HNO,  solution  (63*13 
grams  per  litre)— 1*0318  at  18-6''  (Kohbausch, 
Wied.  Ann.  1 865, 26, 161),  1  -0324  at  18''  (Loomis, 
ibid.  1897,  60,  532). 

The  expansion  of  dilute  solutions  with 
temperature  has  been  studied  by  Forch  (Wied. 
Ann.  1895,  55,  100)  and  Ostwald  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
1877,  [ii.l  16,  385),  and  that  of  concentrated 
solutions  by  Kiister  and  Kremann,  who  find  two 
breaks  in  the  otherwise  continuous  concentra- 
tion, at  54-0  p.c.  HNO,  and  7777  p^.  HNO„ 
corresponding  to  HN0„3H,0,  and  HNO„H,0 
respectively. 

The  density  of  nitric  acid  increases  with  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  peroxide  (Lunge  and  March- 
lewsky,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1912, 10),  reaching 
a  maximum  when  the  mixture  contains  about 
42*5  p.c.  by  weight  of  the  peroxide.  This 
corresponds  with  a  hydrate,  NfiyNfi^^B-fi, 
the  existence  of  which  is  con&rmed  by  a  thermal 
study  of  the  reciprocal  solubilities  of  nitric  acid 
and  nitrogen  peroxide.  This  hydrate  is  stable 
below  — 48*5  ,  but  at  this  temperature  dis- 
sociates, liberating  nitrogen  peroxide  (Pascal 
and  Gamier,  BulL  Soc.  ohim.  1919,  [iv.]  25, 
309). 

For  the  conductivity  of  nitric  acid  solutions, 
V,  Kohkausch  (Wied.  Ann.  1885,  26,  161), 
Arrhenius  (Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1889,  4, 
96),  Loomis  (Wied.  Ann.  1897,  60,  547),  Veley 
and  Manley  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1897,  62,  223),  and 
Kuster  and  Kremann  (2.C.).  The  existence  of 
the  above  hydrates  is  again  indicated;  two 
irregularities  m  the  conductivity  curve  occurring 
at  25  and  50  mols.  p.c.  HNOs*  corresponding  i 
to  the  compounds  HNO.,3HtO  and  HNO„H.O 
respectively,  and  a  third  at  96-100  p.c.  HNO„ 
at  which  concentration  irregularities  also  occur 
in  the  density  and  freezing-point  curves,  pointing 
to  the  commencement  of  anhydride  formation 
previously  mentioned. 

Nitrates  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid  increase  its  conductivity  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  dissolved  (Bouty,  CompL  rend. 
1888,  106,  595,  and  654). 

The  viscosity  of  nitric  acid  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Graham  (PhiL  Trans.  1861,  153,  373), 
Reyher  (Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1888,  2,  744), 
Paggllani  and  Oadone  (Wied.  Ann.  Beib).  11, 
416),  and  Kiister  and  Kreman  (/.c).    The  last- 
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Cf.  Bousfield  (Chem.  Soc  Trans.  1915,  1781), 
who  gives  the  visooeities  of  a  series  of  nitrie  acid 
solutions  at  various  temperatures. 

The  maximum  at  about  65  p.o.  corresponds 
to  the  constant  boiling  mixture  2HK03^H|0 
first  investigated  fajr  iStltooL  It  is  not  a  com- 
pound, its  composition  varying  with  the  j 


At  735  mm.  it  contains  68-0  p.c  HKO.  (b.p. 
120-5'')  and  at  1220  mm.  68*6  p.c.  HNO. 
(Roeooe,  Annalen*  1860,  116,  203),  while,  by 
passing  indifferent  gases  through  the  acid  at 
ordinary  temperatures  residues  differing  still 
more  widely  in  composition  are  obtained. 

The  vapour  tensions  of  nitric  acid  solution 
have  been  determined  by  Saposhnikoff  (Zeitsch. 
physikaL  Chem.  1905,  53,  225).  For  the  higher 
concentrations  they  are  as  follows : — 


^4 

p.c.  HNO, 

p.c.  H,0 

p(mm. 
•tl6«) 

p.c  Nin 
vapour 

1*400 

65*30 

34-70 

1-90 

19*32 

1*453 

78*10 

21-90 

9*40 

22*52 

1*462 

82*10 

17-90 

16*64 

22*66 

1-487 

88-65 

11*35 

29-70 

23-05 

1*497 

92*93 

7-07 

42*60 

23-50 

1*510 

98-00 

2-00 

46-20 

23*75 

As  HKOs  contains  only  22-22  p.c.  N,  oxides  are 
also  present  in  the  vapour. 

Determinations  of  the  boiling-point  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  nitric  acid  at  different 
pressures  have  been  made  by  Creighton  and 
Githens,  J.  Franklin  (Inst.  1915,  179,  161), 
Creighton  and  Smith  {ibid.  1915,  180,  703). 

With  mixtures  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
the  vapour  tension  rises  and  then  falls  with 
increasing  percentages  of  HNO,.    The  maximum 


for  HNO,  of  sp.sr.  1*40  occurs  at  45  p.c  HNO, 
(23-5  mm.),  and  for  HNO,  of  sp.gr.  1*48  at 
67  p.c.  HNO,  (34  mm.).    With  the  pure  acids 


the  value  rises  steadily  to  41  mm.  at  80  p.a 
HNO,,  remains  constant  up  to  92  p.a,  and 
rises  subsequently  to  46  mm.  with  pure  HNO, 
(Saposhnikoff,  ibid.  1904,  49,697;  1905,51,609; 
cj.  Pascal,  Compt.  rend.  1017,  165,  589).  The 
purest  obtainable  nitric  acid  boils  at  86^  with 
partial  decomposition.  Under  24  mm.  it  boils 
at  21  '5"*  (Erdmann,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1902, 
32,  431). 

Refractive  index. 

d;o*                        D  line  Uol.  dispn. 

1-50999                 1*89584  0*338 

1-50875                 1*36870  0*340 

(Briihl,  Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1897,  22,  373). 
The  maximum  value  (1*4061  at  14-2'')  is  shown 
by  70  p.o.  UNO,,  while  the  values  for  50  p.c. 
and  99  p.c.  acid  are  practically  identical  (Veley 
and  Manley,  Proc^.g^^^  ^^,15^!^  86). 
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For  the  absorption  spectra,  v.  Hartley,  Ohem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1903,  958. 
Heat  ofjormation, — 

H+N+0,4-Aq.=HN0»Aq. +49,090  oaL 

(Thomsen),  48,800  (Berthelot),  whioh,  by  sub- 
traoting  the  heat  of  solution  (7490,  Thomeen ; 
7180,  Berthelot)  gives 

H4-N4-0.=HN03  +  41,000  cal. 

MoL  heat  of  evaporation  7250  caL,  moL  heat 
of  fusion  000  caL  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  1877, 
[v.]  12,  630). 

Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  light  into 
oxygen,  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  water  (Berthelot, 
Compt  rend.  1898, 127, 143  ;  Veley  and  Manley, 
PhiL  Trans.  1898,  191,  366;  Reynolds  and 
Taylor,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1912,  101, 131).  The 
vapour  is  more  prone  to  decomposition  than  the 
liquid  and  the  reaction  is  reversible,  the  products 
oi  the  decomposition  by  light  recombining  in  the 
dark.  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  (100  p.c  )  decom- 
poses spontaneously  in  the  dark  : 

4HN0,  ^  2N,0+2N,044-0, 

Specific  heat. — 

S.c.HNO.    58*3      12-8        8*4        26        15        84 
p.ht.    .  0-6661  0-8762  0-9618  0*768  0849  0-963 

The  first  three  are  Marignac's  values  at  21''-62° 
(Annalen,  1872  (suppL),  8,  336),  the  last  three 
Thomson's  at  18°. 

Chemical  properties. — ^Nitric  acid  has  been 
shown  by  the  usual  methods  (rate  of  hydrolysis 
of  methyl  acetate,  inversion  of  cane  sugar, 
freezing-point  lowering  and  conductivity)  to  be 
the  stroneest  known  acid.  Accordingly  it  has 
a  high  value  for  its  heat  of  neutralisation  (with 
NaOU  13,680  caL;  with  KOH  13,770  caL 
Thomson,  Th.U  1906,  40).  Its  beat  of  dissocia- 
tion for  t;=l-&-&  is  about  2800  caL  (Petersen, 
Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1893,  11,  174),  for 
v=10  about  1362  caL  (Arrhenius,  /.c). 

It  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  and  the  ether- 
water  partition  coefficients  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Bogdan  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1906, 
11,  824 ;  1906,  12,  489 ;  v.  also  Hantzsch  and 
Sebaldt,  Zeitsch.  physikaL  Chem.  1899,  30, 
286).  The  molecular  weight  in  ethereal  solution 
is  normaL 

The  nitrate  ion  is  one  of  the  most  electro- 
negative ions.  Migration  velocity  61-8  at  18° 
(LandoltBomstein,  1906,  237).  AH  its  salts  are 
soluble,  and  there  is  little  tendency  to  form 
complexes. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  nitric  acid  is  its 
remarkable  oxidising  power,  being  itself  eapable 
of  reduction  to  HNO„  NO,,  NO,  N.O.  H,N,Oj, 
NHjOH,  N„  and  NH,.  Ostwald  (GrundUss.  d. 
allgem.  Chemie,  1899,  440)  explains  the  forma- 
tion of  these  products  on  the  supposition  that 
nitric  acid  can  so  dissociate  that  it  forms  OH 
ions  with  the  loss  of  positive  charges — 

HNO,  -»  NO,  +  OH'         ->NO,-f-OH'+  ® 

s^  NO.H"  +  20H'  -»  NO,H  +  20H'  +  2  © 

NO(OH),::^ 


'  N0'"  +  30H'      -»NO  +  30H'-|-3® 
,  N0H-"  +  40H' 


<^?^V40H'+4® 


The    oxidation    potential    (Ihle,    Zeitsch. 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


physikal.  Chem.  1896,  19,  589)  is  lowered  by  the 
presence  of  nitrous  acid,  whioh,  however, 
increases  the  rate  of  oxidation. 

Nitric  acid  is  not  affected  by  hydrogen  at 
ordinary  temperatures  or  at  100°  (Berthelot, 
Ck)mpt.  rend.  1898,  127,  27),  but  is  reduced  by 
it  to  ammonia  in  presence  of  platinum  sponge 
(Wagner,  Dingl.  noly.  J.  1867,  183,  76).  The 
concentrated  acid  oxidises  boron  on  slightly 
warming  to  boric  acid  with  evolution  of  NO 
and  N2,  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide,  in  the  cold 
if  finely  divided,  phosphorus  to  phosphorous, 
and  finally  to  phosphoric  acid  (when,  according 
to  Montemartini,  Gazz.  ohim.  ital.  1898,  28,  1. 
397,  ammonia  is  also  produced).  Sulphur  is 
oxidised  to  H2SO4  with  great  readiness  if  finely 
divided,  selenium  to  H.SeO„  and  iodine  to  iodic 
acid  with  production  of  nitrous  acid.  Hydrides 
are  also  oxidised :  PH,  readily,  H,S  onlv  if  NO, 
be  present  (add  of  sp.gr.  1-18  free  from  NO,  has 
no  action :  Kemper,  Annalen,  1867,  102,  342), 
SeH,  violently  (Hofmann,  Ber.  1870,  3,  660). 
HBr  at  0°  forms  Br,  and  NO,.  HI  yields  I,  and 
NO  (HNO,  in  dilute  solution,  Eckstadt,  Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1901,  29,  61)  and  HC1,N0C1(  q.v.). 

SO,  reduces  HNO,  readily,  some  N,0  heina 
formed  In  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
reduction  is  still  more  readily  effected,  with 
evolution  of  NO,  and  in  presence  of  concentrated 
H,S04  nitrosyl  sulphuric  add  (Weber,  Pogg. 
Ann.  1867,  130,  277). 

Ferrous  salts  vield  NO,  stannous  salts 
NH,OH,  and  NH„AsCl8  and  As^,  arsenic  acid, 
and  SbCl,  antimonic  acid. 

Nitric  acid  attacks  with  more  or  less  readiness 
according  to  their  nature,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  acid,  all  metals  with  the  exception  of 
Au,  Bh,  Ir,  and  Pt  (the  last-named  when  alloyed 
with  other  metals  goes  into  solution,  e.g.  an 
alloy  of  4-64  p.c.  Pt  and  96*36  Hg  is  entirely 
soluble,  Tarugi,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1903,  33,  [ii.] 
171 ),  much  more  quickly  when  the  metals  remain 
at  rest,  when  they  are  rapidly  rotated,  or  the 
acid  is  stirred  (owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  case,  nitrous  acid  accumulates  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metal)  with  formation 
of  the  nitrate  except  in  the  case  of  Sn,  W,  Mo, 
and  As,  when  the  anhydride  of  the  corresponding 
acid  is  produced,  the  nitric  acid  itself  being 
reduced  to  various  stages.  Sn  forms  stannic 
nitrate  first,  which  breaks  up  yielding  the  dioxide. 
Sb  is  converted  into  Sb,04.  Briefly  it  may  be 
stated  that  with  the  less  reactive  metals,  such 
as  Hg,  Ag,  Cu,  Bi,  reduction  to  the  first  stase 
only  takes  place,  and  is  probably  not  due  to- the 
agency  of  nascent  hydrogen,  but  to  nitrous  acid, 
the  influence  of  which  on  the  reactivity  of  nitric 
acid  was  first  noticed  by  Millon  (J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
1842,  [iii.]  2,  179).     Thus*  with  copper— 

(L)  Cu+4HNO,=:Cu(NO,),H-2H,0+2NO 
(iL)Cu(NO,),+2HNO,=Cfu(NO,),+2HNO, 
(iiL)  HNO.-f  2N0-f  H,0=3HN0, 

The  nitrous  add  thus  continuously  produced  at 
once  decomposes — 

3HNO,=HNO,-f2NO+H,0 

nitric  oxide  being  evolved  (Veley,  Roy.  Soc. 
Trans.  1891,  182,  A,  279). 
From  the  equilibrium 

3No,+H,o  ;iigsi»v«5KOOQle 
20° 
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it  is  evident  that  with  concentrated  add  the 
product  is  NO,. 

The  moet  complete  reduction  (to  N,  and 
NH,)  takes  place  with  the  more  electro-positive 
metab  such  as  Sn,  Co,  Ni,  Fe,  Gd,  Zn.  Mn,  Mg. 
Thus  Zn  and  very  dilute  acid  give  ammonia, 
whilst  with  8n  reduction  is  less  complete,  hv- 
droxylamine  being  one  of  the  products.  With 
more  reactive  metals,  such  as  Mg,  some  hydrogen 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  product) 
escapes  oxidation.  The  action  is  greatly  affected 
by  conditions,  being  slow  at  first,  accelerating  as 
the  reduction  products,  which  act  catalytically, 
accumulate.  Further,  different  concentrations 
yield  different  products,  and  hence  as  the  con- 
centration changes  during  the  reaction,  mixed 
products  in  varying  proportions  are  usually 
obtained.  With  Zn,  in  intermediate  concen- 
trations, even  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrogen  may 
be  found  in  considerable  quantities  amongst  the 
gaseous  products.  For  further  detaOs,  t^. 
Aoworth  and  Armstrong  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1877,  32,  54),  Montemartini  (Atti  B.  Accad. 
Lincei,  1892,  [v.]  1,  i.  63),  Walker  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1893,  63,  845),  Higley  (Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1899,  21,  377),  Stillmann  {ibid.  1897,  19,  711), 
Bijlert  (Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem.  1899,  31,  131), 
Gladstone  (Phil.  Mag.  1900,  [v.]  50,  231), 
St«,u9bie  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1908,  27,  365; 
1909,  28,  274),  Bennie  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908, 
1162),  Dunstan  and  Hill,  passivity  in  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1911,  1853). 

With  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  as  long  as 
they  contain  more  than  48  p.c.  of  copper,  the 
alloy  dissolves  as  a  whole.  Below  this  per- 
centage of  oop^r,  .the  zinc  either  dissolves 
faster  in  proportion  than  the  copper  or  precipi- 
tates that  metal  from  solution,  with  the  result 
that  more  copper  dissolves  when  the  solutions 
are  shaken  tbiaii  when  at  rest  (Stansbie,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1913,  32,  1135). 

Electrolytic  reduction,  as  shown  by  Schonbein 
and  Brewster,  yields  first  nitrous  acid,  and  finally 
ammonia.  Ilie  nature  of  the  product  depends 
on  the  temperature,  current  strength,  material 
of  cathode,  and  its  potential,  and  upon  whether 
the  solution  is  acid  or  alkaline.  With  a  mercury 
cathode  only  hyponitrite  is  formed  (Zom,  Ber. 
1879, 12, 1509),  with  a  copper  cathode,  ammonia 
(Ulsch,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1897,  3,  546). 

Nitric  acid  of  40  p.c.  strength  containing 
1  p.c.  of  dissolved  nitrous  gases  yields  NO 
(99-100  p.c.)  at  the  cathode  on  electrolysis 
(Meister,  Lncius  and  Briining,  Eng.  Pat.  10522, 
May  1,  1911 ;  v.  Miiller  and  Weber,  Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1903,  9,  955 ;  MuUer,  ibid.  978 ; 
MuUer  and  Spitzer,  ibid.  1905,  11,  509;  Ber. 
1905,  38,  1190;  and  Tafel,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1902,  31,  289).  The  mechanism  of  the 
reaction  is  not  clearly  understood.  Tafel  finds 
that  though  nitric  acid  is  reduced  only  to 
NHfOH  by  mercury  or  well-amalgamated 
electrodes,  copper  reduces  it  to  ammonia,  and 
yet  has  no  action  on  hydroxylamine  itself. 

Metallic  nitrates  are  normal  salts  (in  only  a 
very  few  instances  are  acid  or  basic  salts  ob- 
tained, and  then  only  under  special  conditions) 
which  arc  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  many 
oases  in  alcohol,  or  acetone,  stable  in  aoueous 
solution,  and  which  usually  crystallise  m  the 
anhydrous  form. 

Nitric   acid   forms   nitro    derivatives   with 


many  organic  compounds,  and  with  alcohols 
yields  esters. 

On  contact  with  the  skin  substances  of 
bright  yellow  colour  (xantho-proteic  acids)  are 
produced.    Its    chemical    properties    are    best 

represented  by  the  formula  H — O — ^N<^. 

Commercial  nitric  acid,  made  from  Chile  ni- 
trate, occasionally  contains  minute  quantities  of 
tetranitromethane,  monochlorotrinitromethane, 
and  dichloroditromethane,  probably  due  to 
traces  of  chlorides  and  organic  matter  in  the 
sodium  nitrate  employed  (Crawford,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1922,  321,  T.). 

EaiinuUion  {v.  Analysis). — ^The  most  charac- 
teristic test  is  the  red  colour  developed  with 
brucine  and  concentrated  H,S04.  Arbutin  and 
berberine  under  similar  conditions  yield  a  deep 
yellow  and  a  dark  brownish-red  colour  respeo- 
tively  (Reiohard,  Chem.  Zeit.  1906,  30,  790). 

C^chonamine  nitrate  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water  (Howard  and  Chick,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1909,  28,  53). 

Di-9-lO-monoxyphenanthrylamine  dissolved 
in  cone,  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  delicate  test  for 
nitric  acid  in  presence  of  other  oxidising  sub- 
stances. As  a  reagent,  0*1  gram  is  dissolved  in 
1  litre  of  cone,  sulphuric  acid  and  0*1  gr.  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested  is  added  to  2  c.c.  of  the 
reagent,  when,  if  nitrates  be  present,  the  blue 
colour  turns  to  a  claret-red.  Nitrous  acid  does 
not  alter  the  colour  unless  it  becomes  oxidised 
to  nitric  acid  (Schmidt  and  Lumpp,  Ber.  1910» 
43,  787  and  794). 

Fuming  nitric  acid.  A  red,  fuming  liquid 
with  powerful  oxidising  properties,  produced  by 
adding  to  concentrated  HNO^,  nitrous  acid^ 
nitrogen  trioxide,  or  nitric  oxide,  by  distilling 
nitre  with  potassium  acid  sulphate,  and  also 
by  adding  kieselguhr  saturated  with  formalde- 
hyde to  the  concentrated  acid  (Vanino,  Ber. 
1899,  32,  1392). 

As  prepared  by  any  of  these  methods  it 
contains  me  NO^  (Marchlewski,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
Chem.  1892,  1,  363),  and  in  the  case  where  NO 
is  used  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  either  by 
direct  union  with  oxygen,  or  as  represented  by 
the  equation  2NO+HNO,+HaO->3HNO„ 
the  latter  then  giving  NO,  with  the  excess  of 
HNO«.  The  intermediate  production  of  nitrous 
acid  IS  shown  by  addition  of  water,  when  it 
becomes  green,  blue,  and  finally  colourless  (v. 
further  Marchlewski  and  Liljenstein,  Zeitsch. 
anorff.  Chem.  1892,  2,  18  ;   1894,  5,  288). 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  fuming  acid  of 
different  J^O,  content  are  given  by  Lunge  and 
Marchlewski  (Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  189^  1). 

Fuming  nitric  acid  oxidises  organic  com- 
pounds to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  any  sul- 
phur present  being  converted  into  H^SO^,  and 
phosphorus  into  H,P04  (Carius,  Ber.  1870,  3, 
697). 

Aqua  regia.  First  obtained  by  Oeber  in  the 
eighth  century  by  dissolving  salammopiac  in 
aqua  Jortis.  Also  formed  by  mixing  HCl  and 
HNO,.    The  reaction  is  represented  by 

HNO,+3Ha=2H,0+NOa+a, 

{v.  Tilden,  J.  1874,  214) ;  6oldBchmidt»  Annalen, 
1880,  205,  372).  So  named  on  account  of  its 
solvent  action  on  the  noble  metals. 

Pernitrto  aold  HNO.  is  said  to  be  obtained  as 
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the  silyer  salt  as  a  black  oryBtalline  mass  on 
electrolysing  AgNO,  solution  (Mulder  and 
Heringa,  Bee.  trav.  chim.  1808,  17,  129).  Its 
existence  is  doubtful. 

AoiD  Haudbs  of  NrERio  Aon>. 

Nitryl  flooride  NO,F  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  excess  of  fluorine  on  nitric  acid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  air.  It  is  a  gas  which  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane,  m.p.  —139°,  b.p.  — 63*6**; 
v.d.  2-17-2-31  (air=l)  calculated  for  NO,F 
2 '26;  It  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen, 
sulphur,  or  carbon,  but  attacks  boron,  silicon, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  iodine,  alkali, 
and  alkaline  earth  metaL%  aluminium,  iron,  and 
mercury.  With  water  the  quantitative  reaction 
N0,F-hH,0=HF4-HN0,  takes  place.  It  re- 
acts with  many  organic  compounds  (Moissan 
and  Lebeau,  Compt.  rend.  1906,  140,  1573). 

NUryl  chloride  NO.Cl  (Miiller,  Annalen,  1862, 
122,  1;  Odet  and  Vignon,  Compt.  rend.  1870, 
70,  96)  and  nUrylhromide NO,Br  (Hasenbaoh,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  1871,  [ii]  4,  1)  are,  according  to 
Gutbier  and  Lohmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1905,  [ii]  71, 
182),  non-existent. 

Maktjfaotube  of  Nitbio  Aoid. 

At  the  present  time  the  nitric  acid  of  com- 
merce is  made  by  one  of  three  processes :  viz. 
(1)  decomposition  of  sodium  nitrate,  (2)  burning 
of  ammonia  in  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  a 
catalyst,  and  (3)  union  of  nitrosen  and  oxygen 
in  the  electric  arc.    For  the  third,  see  NTntOGEN, 

UTILISATION  OF  ATHOSPHEBIO. 

In  the  first  process,  which  is  still  the  most 
important,  approximately  equal  weights  of 
Chile  nitre  and  66°B^.  sulphuric  acid  are  heated 
in  cast-iron  retorts  and  the  resulting  vapours 
condensed.  The  residue  consists  of  a  fused 
mixture  of  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  hydro- 
gen sulphate,  and  if  over-heated,  may  also  con- 
tain sodium  diBulphate  (Na^S^O,).  This  residue 
is  discharged  into  iron  pans,  where  it  solidifies  ; 
or  it  may  be  run  into  the  pan  of  a  hydrochloric 
acid  furnace,  where  it  is  converted  into  salt- 
cake  by  reacting  with  salt.  A  part  of  the  nitre- 
cake  now  produced  Ib  converted  into  sodium 
sulphide  and  into  a  mixed  sodium  sulphate - 
ammonium  sulphate  fertiliser. 

Since  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  nitric  acid 
is  low,  the  nitric  acid  vapour  is  easily  condensed. 
The  vapours  from  the  retort  contain  also 
nitrogen  peroxide  from  the  decomposition  of 
nitric  acid  by  heat  (Carius,  Annalen,  1873,  169, 
273),  according  to  the  equation  : 

4HNO,-fheat=2H,OH-4NO,-t-0, 

They  also  contain  air  which  leaks  into  the 
s^^item  owing  to  the  reduced  pressure  main- 
tained therem.  The  nitrogen  peroxide  tends  to 
dissolve  in  the  acid  condensed  in  the  condenser 
and  to  form  nitrous  acid.  The  water  formed  in 
the  above  reaction,  as  well  as  that  orieinallv  in 
the  raw  materials,  condenses  with  the  mtrio 
acid.  The  remaining  gases  pass  the  condenser, 
tending  to  carry  with  them  uncondensed  nitric 
acid  vapour 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  charge,  the  first  distillate  is  strong,  becoming 
weaker  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  until  at  the 


end  it  is  almost  pure  water.  The  greatest 
evolution  of  nitrogen  peroxide  also  occurs  in  the 
beginning,  and  as  this  is  most  soluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  it  would  contaminate  the  final 
product  unless  some  means  were-  taken  to 
remove  it.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  so 
condensing  that  the  condensate  is  removed 
from  the  system  hot.  Thus  the  nitrogen 
peroxide  remains  in  the  system,  passes  through 
the  condenser  with  the  uncondensed  gases,  and 
must  be  absorbed  in  an  absorption  sj^m. 

BetorU, — Nearly  all  modem  retorts  are 
vertical  pots  suspended  in  a  brick  setting.  They 
are  made  of  cast  iron  which  is  not  attacked  by 
nitric  aoid  vapour,  or  appreciably  corroded  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  charge.    Fig.  1  shows 
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one  type  of  retort  and  setting,  arranged  for  coal 
firing.  Gas  firing  is  also  extensively  used,  pre- 
senting the  advantages  of  greater  fuel  economy 
and  r^ulier  control,  but  is  not  justified  except 
for  larse  plants. 

Somum  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  are  intro- 
duced at  A,  and  the  nitric  acid  distils  off  at  b. 
At  the  end  of  the  distillation  the  fused  nitre- 
cake  is  run  off  through  o. 

Condensers. — Formerly  air  cooling  was  de- 
pended upon  altogether,  but  modem  practice 
makes  use  entirely  of  water  cooling.  Many 
forms  of  water-cooled  condensers  luive  been 
proposed,  but  only  two  are  in  oommon  use. 
These  are  the  glass  condenser  of  Hart  (U.S.  Pat. 
525761, 1894)  and  S-bend  condensers  made  of 
silica  or  silicon-iron  alloys. 

A  Hart  condenser  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  con- 
sists of.  two  upright  manifolds  of  chemical-ware 
or  silicon-iron,  connected  by  parallel  glass  tubes 
3  inches  diam.  by  6  feet  lone.  These  are  packed 
into  the  manifolds  with  a  plastic  putty  made  of 
oU-ground  white-lead.  lQ)iP^^  5y4df«^vi»^lt 
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linseed  oil,  3  gals. ;  and  asbestos  fibre  enough  to 
give  proper  consistency.  Water  is  allowed  to 
trickle  over  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  being 
delivered  through  the  pipe  a,  and  is  kept  from 
splashing  by  wooden  guides  hung  between  the 
tubes  and  shown  in  detail  at  b  and  in  cross 
section  at  c.  The  hot  water  from  the  condenser 
is  caught  in  the  trough  d  and  escapes  to  the 
drain  through  e.  ** 


Fio.  2. 

The  tube  breakage  amounts  to  about  100  per 
retort  per  year.  It  is  heaviest  with  weak  charging 
acid.  Broken  tubes  may  be  replaced  wnile 
running. 

In  principle  the  S-bend  condenser  is  the  same 
as  ^the  Hart  condenser,  its  construction  being 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  a  Y-tube  branching  from  the 
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top  of  the  bleacher  to  two  parallel  series  of 
S-bends,  6  inches  in  diam.  and  0  feet  long. 
This  type  possesses  the  advantage  over  the 
Hart  condenser  of  having  fewer  joints  and  of 
these  being  all  horizontaL  Even  with  no  putty 
packing  in  the  joints  there  is  no  tendency  to 
lose  acid  by  leakage. 


While  the  silica  S-bends  are  lighter  and 
cheaper  than  those  of  silicon-iron,  they  are 
much  more  fragile,  and  hence  must  be  handled 
with  extreme  care.  The  latest  practice  favours 
the  S-bend  condenser  of  silicon-iron  above  all 
others. 

Bleaching, — Most  of  the  uses  to  which  nitric 
acid  is  put  require  that  it  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  nitrous  acid.  To  remove  this  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  to  warm  the  acid  while 
blowing  a  current  of  air  through  it.  This,  how- 
ever, required  a  separate  operation,  which  is 
now  avoided  (Skoglund,  U.S.  Pat.  691087,  1897) 
by  allowing  the  condensed  acid  to  reflux  through 
a  bleacher  while  still  hot.  Here  it  encounters 
the  hot  gases  from  the  retort,  which  further  heat 
it,  driving  out  the  dissolved  nitrogen  peroxide. 
The  acid  running  from  the  bleacher  contains,  on 
an  average,  about  1  p.c.  nitrous  acid. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  relation  of  the  bleacher  to 
the  condenser.  The  gases  from  the  retort  enter 
at  F,  rise  through  the  packing  in  the  bleacher 
and  are  conden^  in  the  condenser.  The  con- 
densate drains  back  through  the  bleacher 
counter-current  to  the  gases  and  emerges  at  g. 

Absorption. — Even  with  the  most  careful 
attention  to  details,  from  6-10  p.c.  of  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  nitrate  i>as8es  the  con- 
denser in  the  form  of  nitrogen  peroxide.  In  the 
absorption  system  this  is  converted  to  nitric 
acid. 

The  absorption  system  consists  of  a  series  of 
chemical-ware  towers  filled  with  an  acid-proof 
packing  material,  where  the  gas  is  subjected  to 
a  systematic  scrubbing  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
This  system  is  so  arranged  that  the  strongest 
gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  strongest  acid, 
and  the  weakest  gas  with  almost  pure  water. 
In  these  towers  the  following  reactions  occur  : 

(1)  3NO,4-H,0«->2HNOs+NO 

(2)  2NO+0,=2NO, 

The  first  is  an  equilibrium  which  is  estab- 
lished practically  instantly  (Burdick  and  Freed, 
J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1921,  43,  618-30),  while  the 
second  goes  to  completion,  but  requires  con- 
siderable time  to  do  so  (Burdick,  J.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.  1922,  44,  244-61).  Given  sufficient  time, 
the  nitrogen  peroxide  can  thus  be  quantita- 
tively converted  into  nitric  acid,  but,  practically, 
owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  second  reaction 
and  the  necessarily  limited  reaction  space  in 
the  towers,  this  is  never  accomplished^  96  p.c. 
conversion  being  considered  good  practice. 

The  absorption  tower  construction  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  The  tower  consists  of  6  sections  of 
chemical-ware  about  30  inches  in  diameter  and 
30  inches  high.  The  bottom  section  rests  in  a 
saucer  mounted  on  a  pedestal.  The  gas  enters 
the  tower  at  a,  rises  through  the  packing  rings 
generally  used  to  fill  the  tower  and  leaves  the 
tower  through  the  pipe  b.  Acid  is  continually 
circulated  over  the  tower  by  the  air-lifts  c, 
supplied  with  acid  from  the*  equaliser  pot  d. 
The  acid  draining  from  the  tower  enters  this  pot 
from  behind ;  any  excess  above  that  in  circula- 
tion, which  may  enter  from  the  next  equaliser 
pot  d',  or  be  formed  in  the  tower,  is  removed 
continually  by  the  air-lift  £. 

An  absorption  system  consists  of  a  series  of 
such  towers,  each  set  higher  than  its  predeoeesor, 
so  that  the  weak  ^gjg^tS^b^'^^W^l^®  •^^ 
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exit  of  the  system.  The  ratio  of  towers  to 
6000  Ihs.  retorts  is  usually  1*2 : 1-1*5 : 1. 

Draught  is  maintained  on  the  system  by  an 
air-jet  exhauster  in  the  exit  from  the  last  tower, 
by  a  steam  jet»  or,  best,  by  an  acid-proof  fan 
driven  by  an  electric  motor. 

Operating  data, — ^The  beat  strength  of 
charging  acid  to  use  with  dry  nitre  is  92*5p.c. 
(Winteler.  Chem.  Zeit.  1905,  29,  820-23).  With 
wet  nitre  the  strength  of  the  acid  should  be 
increased  proportionally  to  the  water  content. 
Either  stronger  or  weaker  acid  results  in  a 
dilute  distillate 

With  a  ratio  of  H,S04  :  NaN08=l  and  acid 
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of  the  above  strength  the  British  nitric  acid 
plants  during  the  war  produced  a  distillate  of 
90-92  p.o.  HNOj,  constituting  about  90  p.o.  of 
the  acid  made.  The  remaining  10  p.c.  was 
weaker,  containing  60-80  p.c.  HNO,.  The 
overall  yield  was  from  94-96  p.c,  the  nitre 
cake  acidity  varied  from  27-31  p.c.  H^SOf, 
and  the  coal  consumption  was  about  0*185  lb. 
per  lb.  100  p.c.  HNO,  with  ffas  firing  and  about 
0'325  with  direct  firing,  l^ing  a  nitre  charge 
of  5000-5300  lbs.  the  time  of  a  complete 
cycle  was  18-24  hours  (Ministry  of  Munitions, 
Department  of  Explosives  Supply.    Report  on 


the  Statistical  Work  of  the  Factones  Branch, 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  London). 

In  the  United  States  (Zeisberg,  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.  1921,  24,  443-45)  the  cycle  of  operations 
with  a  7000-lb.  nitre  charge  requires  only 
12  hours.  The  jdeld  is  also  somewhat  better, 
having  been  97*6  p.c.  there  durinff  war-time 
pressure,  and  is  now  approximately  99  p.c. 
The  coal  consumption  with  direct  firing  is  alMut 
0*222  lb.  per  lb.  100  p.c.  HNO,  with  continuous 
operation,  and  0*265  with  one-shift  operation. 
The  labour  requirements  are  low,  being  1  -9  men- 
hr.  per  1000  lbs.  HNO,  with  single  shift,  and 
1  *4  men-hr.  with  continuous  operation.  Without 
separation  of  the  strong  distillate  and  the  weak 
absorption  tower  acid,  the  average  strength  of 
the  whole  output  is  88-90  p.c.  HNO»  with 
about  1  p.c.  NO^. 

Full  deei^  data,  with  many  detailed  draw- 
ings, for  Bntish  nitric  acid  practice,  may  be 
found  in  Preliminarv  Studies  for  H.M.  Factory, 
Gretna,  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
London. 

Vacuum  processes, — ^In  order  to  carry  out 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitre  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  thus  avoid  thermal  decomposition 
of  the  nitric  acid,  Valentiner  (D.  R.  P.  63207, 
1891 ;  Eng.  Pat.  4254,  1907  ;  U.S.  Pat.  920224, 
1909)  proposed  carrying  out  the  decomposition 
in  a  vacuum.  His  process  was  fully  described  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Diotionaby. 

During  the  war  this  process  w9a  considerably 
developed  in  Germany  by  Frischer,  principally 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
apparatus  and  substituting  a  rotary  liquid 
sealed  pump  for  the  older  reciprocating  pump, 
which  was  always  a  source  of  annoyance. 

A  further  improvement  on  the  vacuum  pro- 
cess has  been  made  by  Houffh  (Worden,  Techno- 
logy of  Cellulose  Esters,  Vol.  I.  Part  2,  pp.  820- 
34,  1921),  by  introducing  a  stirring  device  into 
the  retort.  His  whole  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 

A  nitre  charge  of  5000  lbs.  is  placed  in  the 
retort,  and  the  stirrer,B,  and  vacuum  pump,  y,  are 
started.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  first  been 
used  in  the  scrubber,  s,  and  the  pump-tank,  x,  is 
then  added  from  tank,  w,  5400  lbs.  of  92*5  p.c. 
acid  being  used  The  gases  pass  from  the  retort 
through  B  to  the  bleacher,  i,  and  thence  to  the 
condenser,  j.  The  uncondensed  gases  pass  to  the 
scrubber,  s,  where  they  are  scrubbed  with  sul- 
phuric acid ;  then  through  the  pump,  y,  of  the 
rotary,  sulphuric  acid  sealed  type,  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Tiie  scrubbing  acid  in  8  is  next  used 
to  seal  the  pump,  and  is  then  used  for  charging 
acid.  The  hot  acid  from  the  bleacher  runs 
through  the  coolers,  l,  to  the  receivers,  b.  and  b,. 
When  the  distillation  is  completed,  as  snown  by 
the  hydrometer  in  the  still-watcher,  m,  the 
vacuum  (usually  about  20  inches  Hg)  is  broken, 
the  temperature  of  the  charge  is  raised  to  melt 
the  nitre-cake,  and  it  is  run  out. 

It  is  claimed  that  five  charges  can  be  handled 
per  24  hrs.  The  whole  of  the  distillate  is  ob- 
tained at  a  strength  of  abouf>  91  p.c.,  and 
practically  free  from  nitrous  add.  The  yield  is 
about  97  p.o.  (since  no  absorption  sjrstem  is 
used)  and  the  fuel  consumption  about  0*075  lb. 
per  lb.  100  p.o.  nitric  acid,  which  is  remarkably 
low.  The  stirrer  consumes  from  1^-2  kw.,  * 
and  the  pump  about  4  k^igitized  by  VjOwglC 
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Other  processes^ — Coiuiderable  work  has  been 
done  (Guye,  Eng.  Pats.  131335,  131336,  1919 ; 
Norsk  Hydro,  D.  R.  P.  340360,  1921)  on 
making  nitrio  add  from  nitrogen  peroxide 
obtained  from  the  arc  process  of  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion, or  from  ammonia  oxidation,  according  to 
which  the  peroxide  is  liquefied  and  treated  under 
pressure  in  an  autoclave  with  water  and  oxygen. 
Highly  concentrated  nitrio  acid  is  thereby 
obtained,  which  is  not  the  case  when  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  recovered  in  an  ordinary  absorption 
system. 

Ammonia  oxidation, — ^During  the  war  there 


was  a  great  development  of  the  so-called 
Ostwald  process  of  oxidimns  ammonia.  An  air 
stream,  containing  10  p.c.  of  ammonia,  is  passed 
through  a  platinum  gauze  mainlined  at  a  red 
heat  by  the  heat  of  the  reaction,  or,  according 
to  Landis  (U.S.  Pat.  1193797,  1915),  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  gauze. 
The  ammonia  reacts  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
according  to  the  equation : 

(3)  4NH,4-50,==6H,0-f  4N0 

The  resulting  nitric  oxide  is  converted  to  nitric 
acid  by  oxidation  to  nitrogen  peroxide  according 
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to  equation  (2),  and  absorption  in  water  accord- 
ing to  equation  (1),  yielding  a  60  p.c.  nitric  acid. 
With  a  pure  ammonia  gas  the  conversion 
proceeds  smoothly,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
contact  poisons,  of  which  the  worst  ia  phosphine. 
Iron  oxide,  srease,  tar,  &c.,  should  be  kept  off 
the  gauze.  With  pure  gas  and  good  operating 
conmtions  about  90  p<c.  of  the  ammonia  is  con- 
verted to  a  recoverable  form,  the  remainder  being 
reduced  to  elemental  nitroeen  and  lost.  Once 
having  obtained  nitric  pxide  the  gas  Ib  cooled 
quiokfy,  to  remove  the  water ;  it  is  allowed  to 
oxidise,  and  is  then  absorbed  in  water  in  the 
usual  way. 
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In  Great  Britain  a  number  of  ammonia 
oxidation  installations  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  nitrogen  oxide  supply  to  lead- 
chamber  sulphuric  acid  plants,  for  which  pur- 
pose this  process  is  ideally  adapted.  For  most 
uses  the  nitric  acid  yielded  by  this  process  is 
too  weak  and  must  oe  concentrated,  an  expen- 
sive process  at  best.  Nevertheless,  Germany 
obtained  a  laive  proportion  of  her  nitric  acid  by 
ammonia  oxi£ktion  during  the  war,  using,  for 
lack  of  platinum,  a  catalyst  made  up  of  ferric 
oxide  activated  by  the  addition  of  manganese 
and  bismuth  oxides. 

Fig.  6  shows  an  o^f^^i^  ^^B^g^ 
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type  dereloped  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Munitions  | 
Inventions    Department    (The    Oxidation    of : 
AmmnniA.  Applied  to  Vitriol  Chamber  Plants, 
M.LD.  Research  Laboratory,  1919),  and  now  in  { 
use  at  various  lead-chamber  plants.    It  oonsistA  . 
of  a  separable  cast  alamininm  casing  into  which  ' 
is  clamped  a  gauze  frame,  a.    This  name  carries 
a  two-Uyer,  §0-mesh  gauze  of  0O65  mm.  pure 
platinum  wire   if   el^trical  heating  is  to  be 
used*  and  a  4-layer  gauze  if  self-heating  is 
used.    The  area  of  the  gauze  is  4  inches  by 
6  inches,  and  about  480  lbs.  nitric  acid  are 
produced  per  24  his.    The  conversion  effidenoy 
is    85    p.c.    without    electrical    heating,    and 
90-95  p.c.  with  electrical  heating,     ^e  gas 
mixture  passes  in  at  the  bottom  and  through 
the  aluminium  baffles,  B,  before  reaching  the 
gauze. 

Fig.  7  shows  an  oxidiser  of  the  cylindrical 
•  gauze  type  developed  in  the  United  States  by 
Jones  and  Parsons  (U.S.  Pat.  1321376,  1919 ; 
Parsons,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1919,  II,  541-52). 
It  consists  of  an  outer  cylindrical  shell  of 
iron  lined  with  chemical-ware.  Into  the  centre 
of  the  space  thus  formed  a  cylindrical,  80- 
mesh  sauze  of  4  layers,  made  of  0'0026-inch 
pure  platinum  wire,  9  inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  hi^h,  is  suspended.  *  The  gas  {MMses  into 
an  alummium  head  and  down  through  the 
gauze. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  cylindrical  gauze, 
in  addition  to  that  of  greater  capacity  per  unit, 
is  that  heat  is  radiated  from  one  part  of  the 
gauze  to  another,  and  it  therefore  operates  at 
a  higher  temperature.  This  enables  a  higher 
conversion  to  be  obtained,  without  the  use  of 
electrical  heat. 

The  capacity  of  a  square  foot  of  gauze  is 
approximately  2600  lbs.  nitric  acid  per  24  hrs., 
or  350  lbs.  mtrio  acid  per  oz.  troy  of  platinum. 
For  fuller  details,  references  (The  Oxidation  of 
Ammonia  Applied  to  Vitriol  Chamber  Plants, 
M.I.D.  Research  Laboratory,  1919 ;  and  Parsons, 
J,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1919, 11,  541-^2)  should  be 
consulted.  E.  H.  and  F.  C.  Z. 

NITROGEN,  ATMOSPHERIC,  UTIUSA- 
TION  OF.  Nitrogenous  substances,  particu- 
larly nitrates  and  ammonium  salts,  are  used  as 
plant  manures.  The  natural  formation  of 
combined  nitrogen  is  insufficient  to  supply  the 
soil,  more  particularly  on  account  of  wastage 
through  the  action  of  denitrifying  bacteria, 
which  yield  free  nitrogen,  and  from  the  present 
system  of  sewage  disposal. 

Aocordinff  to  E.  J.  Russell  (.1.  Roq,  Chem.  Ind. 
1918,  37,  45K)  one  pound  of  combined  nitrosen, 
properlv  used  in  the  soil,  will  yield  enough  K>od 
to  supply  a  man  for  about  five  days.  Normally, 
a  plant  takes  up  practically  the  whole  of  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  and  the  most 
efficient  nitrogenous  fertilisers  are  the  nitrates 
of  potassium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  probably  .in 
the  order  given.  Other  nitrogen  compounds 
must  first  be  oxidised  to  nitrates  in  the  soil. 
Ammonia  is  rapidly  oxidised  to  nitrates  by  soil 
bacteria,  and  ammonium  salts  applied  to  the 
soil  are  converted  into  nitrates  before  the  plant 
is  ready  for  all  the  nitrogen  supplied.  Protein 
nitrogen,  amino-acid  nitrogen,  and  amide- 
nitrogen,  such  as  are  present  in  farmyard  manure, 
are  also  rapidly  oxidised  by  soil  bacteria. 
Calcium    oyanamide    is    first    converted    into 


ammonia  and  then  into  nitrate  in  the  aoiL 
Other  nitrogen  compounds,  such  as  diazo-com- 
pounds,  nitro-compounds,  and  ring-compounds, 
are  (as  far  as  is  known)  useless  as  fertiliserB. 
The  rdative  values  of  combined  nitrogen  in 
various  forms  have  been  stated  as  follows: 
nitrate  nitrogen,  100 ;  ammonia  nitrogen*  95 ; 
cyanamide  nitrogen,  85-90  or  more;  protein 
nitrmo,  70-80. 

1&  natural  sources  of  combined  nitrogen 
are  twofold.  Firsts  electrical  discharges  in  the 
atmosphere,  cause  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  with  the  ultimate  production  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites.  (See,  however,  Moore, 
J.  Chem.  Soc.  1921,  119,  1555.)  By  this  means 
it  is  estimated  that  every  acre  of  ground  in 
Great  Britain  is  enriched  annually  to  the  extent 
of  11  lbs.  of  combined  nitrogen.  In  the  tropics, 
where  thunderstorms  are  more  frequent,  the 
amount  is  larger. 

The  second  natural  souroe  of  combined 
nitrogen  is  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  organisms 
in  the  soiL  It  is  brought  about  by  two  groups 
of  orgamsms.  First,  symbiotic  organisms  associ- 
ated with  living  plants,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  nea  family  (leguminosae),  and  occurring 
in  nodules  in  the  roots.  These  are  now  supposed 
to  be  bacilli,  not  pseudomoni,  and  are  Known 
as  B,  radicicola.  Second,  free-living  micro- 
organisms in  the  soil,  either  aerobic  {Asoio- 
haeter  chroococcum  and  A.  agilut),  or  anaerobic 
{Clostridium  pasUurianum).  The  nitrification  of 
ammonia  by  micro-organisms  in  the  soil  takes 
place  normally  in  two  stages.  The  oxidation  to 
nitrous  acid  is  brought  about  by  two  groups, 
viz.  nitroaonumas  and  nitrosococeus.  The  final 
stage,  in  which  nitrous  is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid, 
is  effected  by  nitrobacter.  The  actual  products 
are,  of  course,  salts  of  these  acids,  usually  cal- 
cium salts.  The  direct  oxidation  of  ammonia 
to  nitric  acid  has  been  stated  to  occur  lb  a  result 
of  the  activity  of  Kaserer's  bacillus  {B,  niiralor), 
but  this  lacks  confirmation. 

Denitrification,  in  which  assimilable  nitrogen 
compounds  are  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
free  nitrogen,  is  brought  about  by  B,  denitri- 
ficans,  as  weU  as  by  other  groups  of  organisms 
{B.  stuzei,  &c.). 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  use 
cultures  of  nitrosen-fixing  bacteria  in  the  soil 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  nitrification,  under 
the  names  of  *nitragine,'  *  nitrobacterine,*  &c. 
These,  and  the  use  of  '  bacterised  peat,'  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory  {see 
j;  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1907,  26,  304). 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  the  practical  utilisation  of  the  bacterial 
oxidation  of  ammonia  to  nitrates,  notably  by 
Muntz  and  Lain6,  and  Boulanger,  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  and  by  Lunden  and  Thorssell  of 
Stockholm.  The  former  used  a  mixture  of 
charcoal,  turf,  and  chalk,  innoculated  with 
nitrifying  bacteria,  through  which  a  dilute 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  was  percolated. 
The  optimum  temperature  was  found  to  be  30%). 
The  bacteria  cannot  tolerate  too  concentrated 
solutions  of  ammonium  salts,  but  are  unaffected 
by  considerable  amounts  of  nitrates.  The 
liquor  is  therefore  passed  from  one  nitrifying 
bed  to  another,  and  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  a  portion  of  ammonium  sulphate  between 
each  bed  and  the  next.    A  solution  of  calcium 
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nitrate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  precipitated 
with  ammonium  carbonate  to  form  ammonium 
nitrate.  The  highest  concentration  of  calcium 
nitrate  attained  was  62*25  grams  per  litre ;  the 
nitrification  then  ceased.  In  semi-technical 
experiments  the  supply  liquid  contained  5*7 
grams  nitrogen  as  calcium  nitrate,  and  1*3  grams 
nitrogen  as  ammonia,  per  litre. 

Lunden  and  Thorssell  (Eng.  Pats.  f5667, 
15668,  15670,  and  15671,  1918)  use  a  nutrient 
solution  containing  nitrates  as  well  as  ammonium 
salts;  the  latter  may  be  ammonium  nitrate, 
the  ammonia  of  which  is  oxidised.  After 
bacterial  oxidation,  part  of  the  solution  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  ammonium  nitrate  by 
adding  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide;  but  the 
main  part,  enriched  with  more  ammonium  salt 
and  a  suitable  amount  of  calcium  carbonate,  is 
sent  back  to  the  bacteria  beds  for  further 
oxidation.  Calcium  carbonate  or  toilet  sponge 
is  used  as  substrate  instead  of  turf,  and  a  current 
of  air  passed  through.  The  method  of  culti- 
vating the  bacteria  (obtained  from  fertile  soil)  is 
described  in  Eng.  Pat.  15669,  1918.  Pure 
cultures  are  not  essential,  but  extraneous 
or^nisms  such  as  moulds  and  protozoa  *  are 
injurious ;  they  may  be  eliminated  by  avoiding 
organic  matter  in  the  culture  media  and  bv 
adding  small  amounts  of  poisons  such  as  phenol, 
cuprous  cyanide,  sodium  fluoride,  and  aniline, 
to  which  the  nitrifying  bacteria  are  very 
resistant. 

The  objections  to  such  processes  are  their 
slowness,  the  space  required  for  handling  the 
enormous  bulks  of  dilute  solutions  obtained, 
and  the  large  amount  of  fuel  required  for 
evaporation.. 

The  natural  deposits  of  guano  have  long 
been  exhausted,  and  the  deposits  of  sodium 
nitrate  of  Chile  are  approaching  a  similar  fate. 
If  the  improved  processes  for  working  these 
deposits  are  adopted  {see  Sodium  Nitrats),  and 
are  successful,  the  amount  of  workable  nitre 
may  amount  to  about  250,000,000  tons.  At  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  this  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  beds  to  100  years.  Altogether, 
200  vears  is  believed  to  be  a  reasonable  life  if 
the  deposits  at  present  unworked  are  developed 
(Chimie  et  Industrie,  March,  1920).  These  calcu- 
lations, however,  leave  out  of  account  the  normal 
growth  of  demand,  which  is  roughlv  doubled 
every  ten  years,  and  the  cost  of  exploiting  the 
poorer  deposits  will  naturally  rise,  perhaps  to  a 
prohibitive  limit  in  the  face  of  competition  with 
synthetic  methods. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Chilean  deposits 
is  ammonium  sulphate,  formerly  exclusively 
and  still  largely  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas  and  metallurgical  coke, 
during  which  processes  only  about  20  p.c.  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  coal  is  recovered  as  ammonia. 
In  the  Mond  process  of  gasification,  where  large 
amounts  of  steam  are  passed  along  with  air 
over  the  fuel,  as  much  as  60  p.c.  of  the  nitrosen 
is  recovered,  but  all  the  other  valuable  by- 
products, such  as  benzene,  are  lost,  and  the  gas 
is  of  relatively  poor  heating  value.  The  supply 
of  combined  nitrogen  obtainable  in  this  way 
would,  however,  be  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  agriculture. 

The  chief  application  of  combined  nitrogen 
is  in  the  production  of  food.    The  exhaustion 


of  the  Chilean  deposits  without  the  possibility 
of  alternative  sources,  would  therefore  give 
rise  to  what  is  known  as  the  *  Nitrogen  Problem,' 
i.e,  the  question  of  avoiding  starvation. 

Combined  nitrogen  also  forms  an  essential 
constituent  of  large  numbers  of  dyes,  explosives, 
and  drugs,  and  ammonia  is  used  in  the  ammonia- 
soda  process  and  in  the  liquid  form  in  refrigera- 
tion. Cyanides  are  used  in  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  in  electroplating.  The  peculiar 
urgency  of  the  nitrogen  problem  under  war 
conditions  is  clear. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  over  every 
square  mile  of  the  earth  amounts  to  about 
20  million  tons,  or  over  thirty  times  the  amount 
contained  in  the  whole  of  the  Chile  nitre  and  by- 
product ammonium  sulphate  produced  per 
annum.  The  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  methods  at  present  in  use  for  fixing  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  direct  synthesis  of  ammonia  from 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  (the  Haber  process) : 
N,+3H,  ^  2NH,. 

2.  The  direct  synthesis  of  nitric  oxide  from 
the  air  in  the  electric  arc,  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  this  nitric  acid  and  nitrates : 

N,+0,.5t2NO;  2NO-fH,0+30=2HNO,. 

3.  The  reaction  between  nitrogen  and  cal- 
cium carbide,  leading  to  the  production  of 
calcium  oyanamide,  CaCN,,  which  may  be  used 
directly  as  a  fertiliser  or  decomposed  by  super- 
heated water  with  production  of  ammonia : 

CaC,-t-N,=CaCN,+C ; 
CaCN,+3H,0=CaCO,+2NH,. 

4.  The  conversion  of  ammonia,  obtained  by 
method  (1)  or  (3),  into  nitric  acid  and  nitrat^ 
by  catalytic  oxidation : 

4NH,-f50,=4N0-f6H,0. 

Each  method  has  particular  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  dependins  mainly  on  the  par- 
ticular faculties  offered  by  any  locality  in  the 
way  of  cheap  power,  fuel,  and  skilled  labour. 

The  enormous  extension  which  has  taken 
place  in  nitrogen  fixation  industries  may  be 
'appreciated  from  the  table  at  the  top  of  the  next 
(Statistical  Supplement  to  the  Nitrogen 
lucts  Committee^s  Report,  1921),  showing 
the  actual  output  of  fixed  nitrogen  in  1912  and 
the  maximum  potential  capacity  in  1920.  The 
figures  refer  to  world  resources. 

This  table  shows  that  whilst  the  relative 
output  contributed  by  Chile  has  decreased  to 
half,  that  of  synthetic  industries  has  increased 
from  4i  p.c.  of  the  whole  in  1912  to  43  p.c.  in 
1920.  The  most  important  fact  is  that  fieation 
processes  are  now  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
world's  requirements.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
extensions  of  the  Haber  process,  the  cyanamide 
process  is  still  the  largest  single  contributor 
to  the  synthetic  production  of  fixed  nitrogen. 


Stnthetio  Ammokia. 
Experiments  on  the  union  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  with  formation  of  ammonia,  on 
passing  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases,  were  made  by  Reflmault  in  1846,  by 
DeviBe  in  1866,  and  OigirtO^  E.  Dixon  in  1888 
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Sooroe  of  rapply 

Oa^at  In 

long  tons  of 

product 

1912 



1980 

Productive 

p.c  total 

Metric  tons 

p.c.  total 

capacity  in 

Metric  tons 

pro- 

H 

output 

longtoiMof 
product 

K 

ductive 
capadty 

Chile  nitrate  indnBtry 

• 

(aasumiiig    95    p.c. 

product) 

2,586.975 

411,329 

57-5 

2,966,0611 

471,000 

30-2 

By-product       Ammo- 

mum  sulphate  (24*5 

p.c.     ammonia     as- 

sumed) . 

1,229.773 

272.007 

38-0 

2,015,440 

413,000 

26-6 

Cyanamide  (18  p.c.  N). 

126,538 

22,435 

31 

1,777,000 

325,000 

20-9 

Arc  products  (13  p.c. 

N).         .         .         . 

*  75,000 

9,907 

1-4 

290,400 

38,300 

2-5 

Synthetic  ammonia 
Total  fixation     . 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1,503,000 

308,000 

19-8 

201.538 

32,342 

4-5 

3,570,400 

671,300 

43-2 

Grand  total 

4,018,286 

715^678 

100 

8,551,900 

1,555,300 

100 

{see  also  Briner  and  Mettler,  J.  Chim.  Phys.  1908, 
6,  137 ;  Briner  and  Kahn,  ibid.  1914,  12,  534 ; 
Briner  and  Baerfuss,  Helvet  chim.  Acta,  1919, 
2,  95,  162).  Haber  and  van  Oordt  (Zeitsch. 
anor^.  Chem.  1905,  44,  341)  examined  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  on  passing  the  mixed  gas 
oyer  iron,  acting  as  a  catalyst,  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  An  important  advance  was  made  by 
Nemst  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1907,  13,  521  ; 
1910,  16,  96)  and  his  assistant  Jost  (Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1908,  57,  414;  Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem. 1908, 14,  373),  who  were  the  first  to  work 
under  pressure  (up  to  30  atm.).  Further  in- 
yestiffations  by  Haber  and  his  pupils  (Haber 
and  Le  Rossisnol,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1913, 
19,  53;  Haber,  Ponnaz,  and  Tamaru,  ibid, 
1915,  21,  89;  Haber  and  Masohke,  ibid, 
1915,  21,  128;  Haber  and  Greenwood,  ibid, 
1915,  21,  241 ;  see  also  Maxted,  Aminonia 
and  the  Nitrides,  1921)  led  in  1910  to  the 
adoption  of  the  process  by  the  Badische  Co., 
in  whose  hands  it  nas  developed  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  into  one  of  the  greatest  chemical 
industries  in  the  world.  In  the  perfecting  of  the 
technical  details  of  the  process  Dr.  C.  Bosch 
took  a  leading  part. 

The  Badische  process  consists  in  brin^g  a 
mixture  of  pure  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proportions  of  1  to  3  by  yolume,  under  a 
pressure  of  200  atm.,  in  contact  with  a  catalyst 
such  as  iron  at  about  600°.  Under  these  con- 
ditions about  8  p.c.  by  yolume  of  ammonia  is 
produced  when  equilibrium  is  attained.  The 
gases  are  circulated  through  the  catalyst 
chamber  by  pumps  and  pass  through  a  heat 
exchanger,  in  which  they  give  up  part  of  the 
heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  to  the  incoming 
ffases.  The  ammonia  is  removed  from  the  gas 
by  washing  with  water  under  high  pressure  and 
the  residual  gas  asain  soes  to  the  catalyst. 

The  reaction  N,-f  3H,=2NH,  is  exothermic. 
The  heat  of  formation  of  1  sram  mol.  NH,  at 
constant  pressure  is  stated  by  Thomson  to  be 
11-89  kg.  oal.  at  IS^'C.  Berthelot  and  Matignon 
at  higher  temperatures  found  12*2  kg.  cal. 
Nemst  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1910,  16,  96) 
calculates  151  kg.  oal.  at  850^     The  heat  of  for- 


mation of  ammonia  was  determined  by  Haber  and 
Tamaru  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1915,  21,  191), 
and  Haber,  Tamaru,  and  Oholm  {ibid,  206), 
whose  results  are  summarised  below : 


rc. 

Qp  obs.  (kg.  caL) 

Qp  calo.  (kg.  cal.) 

0 

10-95 

10-95 

466 

12-67 

12-67 

503 

12-70 

12-77 

554 

12-86 

12-91 

659 

13-10 

1315 

The  values  *  (ip  calo.'   were,  found  from  the 
equation : 

Qp=10950+4-»-0O01822l>  gm.  caL 

The  specific  heat  'of  ammonia  was  deter- 
mined by  Haber  and  Tamaru  (Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem. 1915,  21,  228) ;  for  the  true  molecular 
heat  at  constant  pressure  they  give : 

Cp=8-62+0-003«+5-1  X  10-^V  gm.  caL 

Nemst's  results  are  somewhat  lower  (Ziutach. 
Elektrochem.  1910,  16,  96) : 


rc. 

309 
422 
523 


Cpobs. 
10-3 
11-0 
11-8 


Cpcalc 
10-2 
11-0 
11-8 


Cp  obs.  Nernst 
9-45 
10-0 
10-7 


Since  the  reaction  is  exothermic  and  ocours 
with  diminution  of  yolume,  it  is  dear  on  thermo- 
dynamic grounds  that  the  yield  in  equilibrium 
will  be  increased  by  working  under  high  pressure 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  is  compatible  with 
an  adequate  reaction  velocity.  Haber  (Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1914,  20,  597)  giyes  the  following 
yields,  in  percentages  by  yolume,  with  the 
mixture  N,H-3H,.  The  whole  o!  the  results 
are  represented  by  the  equation : 

logK«=2098/T-2-50881ogT 
*     ^  -.0-0001006TH-0-186xlO-»T«+21 

or,    approximately!     log    Kp=2888 T-6-134, 

where,    in     both    oases,    Kp=PNH,/p^PJr^^ 

{See  also  R.   S.   Tour,  J.   Ind.   Eng.    Chem. 
1921.  13,  29a) 

'  output  in  1017. 
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Tempera- 
ture 

EqnUlbrium  peroent««e 

of  ft^^f"^"^ 

1 

80 

100 

200      iooo^ 

c. 

aim. 

atm. 

atm. 

atm.       atm. 

200 

16-3 

67-6 

80-6 

86-8        — 

300 

218 

31-8 

621 

62-8        — 

400 

0-44 

10-7 

26-1 

36-3       — 

600 

0129 

3-62 

10-4 

17-6        - 

636 

— 

— 

— 

-^       40 

600 

0-049 

1-^ 

4-47 

8-26      — 

607 

— 

— 

—       30 

672 

— 

— 

— 

—       20 

700 

0-0223 

0-66 

214 

411      — 

740 

— 





—        14 

800 

0-0117 

0-36 

116 

2-24.     — 

900 

0-0069 

0-21 

0-68 

1-34     — 

1000 

0-0044 

013 

0*44 

0-87      — 

Lord  Rayleigh,  working  with  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  and  an  aoid  fountain 
in  his  apparatus  (p.  681),  observed  that  nitrogen 
was  fixed  as  ammonia  at  about  half  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  fixed  as  nitric  oxide  under  the  same 
eonditions  with  oxygen.  Maxted  (J.  Chem. 
Soo.1918, 113, 168,386;  1919.116,113;  J.Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1918,  37,  232T  ;  Eng.  Pats.  130023, 
130063, 1919 ;  c/.  Briner,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  1919, 
2,  162)  pointed  out  that  the  equation  deduced 
from  thermodynamics  for  the  ammonia  equi- 
librium would  require  a  change  of  sign  of  the 
heat  of  formation  of  ammonia  above  lOOO^C, 
and  hence  the  yield  of  ammonia  should  increase 
with  temperature  at  veiy  high  temperatures. 
This  was  confirmed  experimentally  by  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame  and  in  the 
arc.  The  highest  percentage  obtained  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  was  1*6.  The  possibility  of 
synthesising  ammonia  in  the  arc  at  atmospheric 
pressure  under  conditions  which  do  not  require 
absolute  purity  of  the  gases  may  be  kept  in 
mind. 

On  account  of  the  different  compressibilities 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  a  correction  must  be 
applied  in  makincr  up  the  mixture  by  pumping 
one  gas  into  a  oylinaer  of  the  other  to  a  given 
final  pressure.  This  has  been  calculated  by 
Cochrane  (Physical  and  Chemical  Data  of 
Nitrogen  Fixation*  Munitions  Inventions  De- 
partment, Stationery  Office,  1918). 

The  catalysts  which  bring  about  the  union 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  Haber  Sist  used  metallic  osmium, 
but  tms  is  exceedingly  expensive.  He  then 
found  that  uranium  is  nearly  as  effective  as 
osmium.  Crude  uranium  carbide  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  uranium  oxide  by  carbon  in 
the  electric  furnace  is  a  convenient  form.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
under  pressure  it  absorbs  nitrogen  and  falls 
to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  which  is  very 
active. 

In  the  later  developments,  in  which  pressures 
up  to  200  atm.  are  used,  iron  has  been  found 
suitable.  Nemst  found  that  pure  iron  is 
relatively  inactive.  Its  activity  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  other  substances. 
Molybdenum  and  molybdic  acid  have  also  been 
found  effective  catalysts,  after  first  being  heated 
in  a  current  of  ammonia  and  changed  into 
nitride. 

^  Beeults  of  Claude. 


I  Better  yields  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
'  substances  termed  *  promoters  ^  to  iron,  nickel, 
,  or  cobalt  used  as  the  main  catalytic  agent. 
I  These  substances  are  specified  as  compounds  of 
'  magnesium,  beryllium,  aluminium,  or  of  the 
alkali,  alkaJine-earth,  or  rare-earth  metals,  or 
I  of  zirconium,  vanadium,  tantalum,  chromium, 
manganese,  molybdenum,  or  tungsten.  Iron 
and  molybdenum  appear  to  form  a  very  effective 
catalyst,  although  the  physical  properties  of  the 
catalyst,  such  as  its  tendency  to  disintegrate 
under  pressure,  must  be  carefully  studied.  The 
addition  of  the  oxide  or  other  compound  of 
magnesium  or  aluminium  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly favourable.  Certain  substances  diminish 
or  destroy  the  catalytic  property  of  the  iron, 
&o.  Such  are,  for  example,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  boron,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  tin,  lead,  or  zinc,  or  their  com- 
pounds, and  the  presence  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  and  of  oil,  in  the  gases  should  be 
also  be  avoided.  The  reaction  gases  may  be 
freed  from  contact  poison  by  passing  over  a 
further  quantity  of  the  catalytic  agent  placed 
in  advance.  The  mixture  of  iron  anda  promoter 
may  be  supported  on  a  carrier,  such  as  asbestos 
or  fireclay,  and  one  constituent  of  the  carrier 
may  constitute  the  promoter,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  this  case  that  the  iron  and  promoter  should 
be  actually  mixed  together. 

Deterioration  of  manganese  used  as  a  cataljrst 
is  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  which  has  been  freed  from  all 
traces  of  oxygen,  by  passage  over  metaUic 
sodium,  or  manganese  nitride  or  other  substances 
that  will  decompose  water  and  absorb  oxygen* 
and  they  may  oe  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
treatment  by  passage  over  heated  palladium 
asbestos  and  calcium  chloride.  Tne  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  if  manganese  nitride 
is  used. 

The  production  of  ammonia  may  be  modified 
by  passing  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  alternately 
over  a  catalyst,  but  this  method  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  use. 

The  synthetic  ammonia  plant  of  the  Badische 
Co.  comprises  two  factories :  the  Oppau  works, 
forming  practically  a  continuation  of  the  parent 
works  at  Ludwigshafen,  and  the  Leuna  works 
near  Merseburg  (Halle).  Oppau,  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  £16,000,000,  was  commenced  in 
1913,  with  a  capacity  of  20  tons  of  NH,  per  day  ; 
during  the  war  this  was  increased  to  200  tons. 
The  synthetic  nitrogen  products  made  at  Oppau 
in  1918  are  stated  to  have  been : 


Tons  per  annum  KH,  equivalent 
Ammonium  nitrate  .     10,000  4,260 

Sodium  nitrate         .   130,000  26,000 

Nitric  aoid       .  '       .     40,000  10,800 

Ammonia  liquor  ^    .        —  40,000 

A  portion  of  the  Oppau  works  was  destroyed  by 
an  explosion  in  1921  {see  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1921,40,  381R). 

The  Leuna  wor^  has  been  erected  since 
1916,  and  when  completed,  the  output  will  be 
800  tons  daily  of  ammonia.  The  combined 
output  of  Oppau  and  Leuna  has  been  given  as 
follows    (Statistical    Supplement    to    Nitrogen 

^  Exported  to  HOchst  for  oxidaUon  to  nitric  add. 
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Products  Committee  Report,  Stationery  Office, 
1921):— 

Metric  tons  of  ammonia  per  day. 

1014  1918        1920  (estd. 

max.  caiwctty) 
Oppau  .         .       25  220        250 

Leuna  .         .nil  400        800^ 


Total    . 


25 


620      1050 


Importation  of  Chile  nitrate  by  Germany  is 
no  longer  necessary.  The  Grerman  Minister  of 
the  Interior  reported  that  Germany  in  1916  made 
by  all  processes  400,000  tons  of  synthetic  fixed 
nitrogen.  Besides  synthetic  ammonia,  other 
salts  such  as  the  chloride  and  nitrate  and  mixed 
salts  for  fertilisers  are  made  at  the  Haber 
factories. 

The  power  for  both  plants  is  cheaply  pro- 
duced from  lignite,  gasified  in  *  Bamag '  pro- 
ducers, 12  feet  by  25  feet,  with  rotary  grates,  a 
little  steam  being  added  to  the  air.  In  the 
Oppau  works  (to  which  the  following  description 
applies)  the  power  plant  generates  15,000- 
16,000  h.p.  A  row  of  12  gas  producers,  each 
consuming  20  tons  of  lignite  and  yielding 
2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  is  built 
alongside  a  similar  row  of  water-gas  generators, 
which  provide  the  hydrogen.  The  latter  use 
Ruhr  oven  coke,  and  are  of  the  Pintsch  type 
with  rotaiy  grates,  15  feet  by  25  feet,  gasifying 
over  30  tons  of  coke  to  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  ^as 
each  daily.  Some  air  is  added,  and  the  resultmg 
gas  contains  about  40  p.c.  H,,  30  p.c.  CO,  12  p.c. 
COf,  and  18  p.c.  N^.  The  water  gas. is  treated 
by  the  Bosch  process  (Eng.  Pats.  26770,  1912 ; 
27117,1912;  124760,1918;  U.S.  Pats.  1115776, 
1914 ;  1200805, 1916 ;  Zeitsch.  kompr.  und  fliissige 
Gase,  1914, 16, 187),  in  which  a  mixture  of  water 
gas  and  steam  is  passed  over  a  catalyst  consisting 
of  ferric  oxide  with,  promoters  such  as  chromium 
oxide  at  a  temperature  of  400°-500*'  when  the 
reaction  COH-H,O^CO,+H,  takes  place.  The 
catalyst  remains  active  for  two  years.  The 
catalyst  plant  comprises  24  units  in  2  sections 
of  2  rows  of  6  or  7  units.  Each  unit  has  2 
heat  exchangers  and  1  elevated  catalyst  chamber; 
the  latter  is  16  feet  by  12  feet  by  10  feet  deep, 
with  an  oval  cover  carrying  two  8-inch  pipes, 
and  contains  2  trays  of  catalyst.  The  heat  ex- 
changers are  30  feet  by  15  feet  by  6  feet,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  is  la^ed,  so  that  the  reaction 
takes  place  without  external  heating.  (The 
addition  of  a  little  oxygen  or  air  to  the  gas  has 
been  described  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
temperature,  a  free  flame  burning  in  the  catalyst 
chamber.)  The  gas  issuing  from  the  converters 
(in  which  the  reaction  is  conducted  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure)  contains  a  little  CO  (according 
to  Greenwood,  Industrial  Gases,  p.  163,  this 
may  be  2*5  p.c.)  and  must  be  purified  from 
COt,  residual  CO  and  H^S  (from  sulphur  in  the 
coke). 

The  purification  (Eng.  Pats.  9271  of  1914 ; 
120546  of  1918;  Fr.  Pat.  389671  of  1908; 
U.S.  Pat.  1196101  of  1916)  is  carried  out  by 
washing  out  the  CO2  with  water  under  pressure 
(Eng.  Pats.  11878  of  1910;  124761  of  1918); 
washing  finally  with  soda  (Eng.  Pat.  15053  of 
1914)  is  not  used.     Carbon  monoxide  is  taken 

■,  ««^  ^*»®o  complete ;  this  capacity  was  not  reached  In 
1920. 


outi>y  washing  with  ammoniaoal  copper  formate 
solution  and  hot  caustic  soda  solution  under 
high  pressure  (Eng.  Pat.  1 759  of  1912  ;  U.S.  Pats. 
1126371  of  1915;  1133087  of  1915;  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1921,  43,  1)  which  also  takes  out 
H^.  The  copper  solution  contains  excess  of 
ammonia  (not  less  than  6  p.c.)  to  prevent  iron 
being  attacked ;  the  soda  solution  may  contain 
25  p.c.  NaOH,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  gas  at  260°  under  200  atm. 

In  the  purification  from  carbon  dioxide  the 
gas,  carried  by  a  3-feet  main  from  the  con- 
verters, is  compressed  to  25  atm.  and  passed 
to  the  bases  of  8  steel  towers,  30  feet  by  4  feet, 
packed  with  rings,  into  the  tops  of  which  water 
at  25  atm.  pressure  is  injected  by  circulating 
pumps.  The  water  issues  charged  with  CO^ ; 
it  is  passed  through  Pelton  wheels,  in  which 
60  p.c.  of  the  power  is  recovered,  and  the  CO, 
evolved  is  coUected.  It  is  important  that  the 
amount  of  CO^  recovered  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  convert  all  the  ammonia  made  into  sulphate 
by  the  gypsum  process,  or  into  chloride  by  the 
ammonia-soda  process  {see  below).  The  gas  is 
now  passed  through  steel  bottles  which  act  as 
spray  catchers  to  the  high-pressure  plant.  Here 
it  is  brought  to  200  atm.  and  delivered  to  the 
carbon  monoxide  purifiers. 

This  plant  consists  of  16  towers  of  special 
steel,  each  in  one  piece,  25-30  feet  high  and 
2  feet  6  inches  external  diameter,  with  fianged 
ends,  and  packed  with  Guttmann  balls.  In  the 
first  eight  of  these  an  ammoniacal  copper 
formate  solution  is  circulated,  in  the  remainder 
caustic  soda  (CO+NaOH^H-COONa).  The 
liquids  are  circulated  by  8  hydraulic  pumps  of 
forged  steel,  200  h.p.  total,  and  the  ammoniacal 
copper  solution,  which  absorbs  ten  Umes  its 
volume  of  CO,  is  passed  down  a  40-feet  tower, 
when  the  gas  is  released  and  collected.  Spray 
traps  in  the  form  of  vertical  steel  bottles  are 
placed  under  these  towers.  The  presence  of 
0*01  p.c.  of  CO  in  the  final  gas  is  said  to  be 
injurious. 

The  purified  hydrogen  (with  some  nitrogen 
from  the  air  mixed  in  the  water-gas  operation) 
IB  now  passed  to  the  catalyst  plant  by  a  high- 
pressure  main.  The  nitrogen  content  is  brought 
up  to  the  ratio  N,  :  3H,  from  a  Linde  plant  and 
the  gas  is  dried. 

The  catalyst  plant  in  which  the  mixture  is 
converted  into  ammonia  consists  of  15  steel 
bombs,  each  comprising  two  straight  fianged 
sections,  each  6  m.  long  and  80  cm.  internal 
diameter,  the  waUs  being  18  cm.  thick.  These 
are  bolted  together  and  the  covers  are  held  on 
by  fifteen  4-inch  studs.  The  waUs  are  perforated 
at  intervals  of  1  foot  with  J-inch  tapering  holes. 
Inside  is  a  special  steel  liner,  making  a  gas-tight 
joint  with  the  ends  (U.S.  Pat^  1188530,  1916 ; 
D.  R.  PP.  254671  and  256296,  1911)— this  is  to 
prevent  attack  of  the  carbon-steel  bomb  by  the 
hydrogen;  a  lining  of  electrol3rtio  iron  might 
aJso  be  possible.  Inside  this  liner  is  probably  a 
refractory  lagging  and  a  support  for  the  catalyst, 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  catalyst  space  being 
50  cm.  The  outer  waUs  are  heavily  lagged,  and 
reach  300''-400°  ;  the  catalvst  is  at  600^  The 
temperature  is  maintained  by  heat  exchangers, 
consisting  of  forged  steel  tubes,  6  m.  long  and 
15  inches  external  diameter,  fitted  internally 
with  nests  of  g-inch  steel  tubes  autogenoualy 
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welded  iDto  end  plates.     Each  catalyst  unit 
(costing  100,000  marks)  is  mounted  vertically  i 
with  its  heat  exchanger  inside   a   brickwork  | 
compartment  with  strons  iron  doors  and  plank-  > 
ing,  with  a  little  of  the  bomb  projecting  above.  I 
Starting  is  effected  by  adding  oxygen  (which 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  catalyst) 
(D.  R.  P.  250870,  1911)  or  by  electrical  heating  i 
(U.S.  Pat.   1202996,  1916).     An  iron  catalyst  i 
with  a  promoter  (possibly  molybdenum)  is  used 
(D.  R.  P.  266295, 1912). 

The  gas  is  circulated  through  the  catalyst ;  ■ 
argon   and  methane   may   accumulate   up   to 
several  p.o. ;  10  p.c.  of  the  gas  is  lost  by  leakaffe. 

The  ammonia  is  removed  from  the  gas  by 
solution  in  water  under  pressure  (D.  R.  PP. 
235421,  1908;  270192,  1912);  liquefaction 
(U.S.  Pat  1202995,  1916)  is  not  economical 
Three  water  injector  pumps  are  connected  with 
9  sets  of  absorbers,  each  consisting  of  3  water- 
cooled  steel  spirals  set  vertically,  the  upper 
spiral  being  60  feet  above  sround.  The  gas 
passes  down  the  lowest  spiral,  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  second  spiral  and  passes  down  this,  and 
similarly  with  the  third  spiral.  Water  flows 
down  (dl  the  spirals  by  gravity.  A  solution 
containing  25  p.c.  NH,  is  obtained.  The  gas  is 
dried  and  sent  back  to  the  catalyst  system. 

The  personnel  at  Oppau  comprises  .1500 
Ubourers,  3000  mechanics,  350  clerks,  and  350 
chemists.  The  fuel  requirements  (McConnell, 
J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1919,  11,  837)  are  1750  tons  * 
of  b'gnite  (400  for  gas  engines,  1000  for  steam 
for  H|  plant,  and  350  for  power  plant),  and 
500  tons  of  coke  (for  H,)  per  day.  The  daily 
cost  of  labour  is  £2,300,  of  fuel  £2,300,  and 
working  expenses,  interest,  &c.  £6700. 

The  Haber  process  carried  out  at  Merseburg 
differs  from  that  at  Oppau  in  two  respects : 
(1)  the  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  is 
made  directly  by  treating  a  mixture  of  producer 
(air)  gas  and  water  gas,  with  the  addition  of 
steam,  by  the  Bosch  process  (Ens.  Pat.  16209, 
1920) ;  (2)  the  purified  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  before  passing  to  the  main  catalyst 
furnaces,  is  passed  through  a  series  of  small 
catalyst  furnaces  (*Vorofen')  to  remove  im- 
purities (Eng.  Pat.  Q835,  1911). 

There  are  31  gas  generators,  5  for  air  gas 
and  the  rest  for  water  gas,  all  the  air  being  pro- 
vided by  two  blowers,  each  of  350  h.p.  The 
gases  are  passed  through  three  gasholders,  each 
of  1,765,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  providing  a 
reserve  for  fifteen  minutes.  From  these  the 
gases  are  taken  and  mixed  by  blowers.  The 
mixed  gas  then  takes  up  the  requisite  amount 
of  water  vapour  in  two  rows  of  six  towers,  each 
82  feet  high,  through  which  hot  water  is  pumped 
by  seven  pumps,  each  of  70  h.p.  The  water  is 
warmed  in  a  tower  by  the  gases  leaving  the  heat 
exchanger  of  the  contact  furnaces  for  the 
hydrogen  production.  There  are  48  heat 
exchanger  towers. 

The  gases,  containing  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
carbon  monoxide,  steam  and  some  carbon  dioxide, 
now  pass,  after  pre-heating,  to  two  sets  of 
24  contact  furnaces  in  which  the  reaction 
CQ-t-H,0'^COt-t-H|  occurs.  The  gas  passes 
to  two  gasholders,  one  of  350,000  cubic  feet 
and  the  other  of  1,050,000  cubic  feet  capacity. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  removed  by  washing  in  21 
to  30  towers  at  25  atm.,  the  compression  of  the 


gas  being  in  large  part  effected  by  one  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  200  atm.  compressors,  although 
a  few  pumps  for  25  atm.  are  provided.  Pelton 
wheels  regover  about  40  p.c.  of  the  energy  of 
the  released  gas,  which  is  utilised  to  compress 
the  water  to  25  atm.  The  power  for  this  part 
of  the  plant  is  40,000  h.p. 

For  the  removal  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
the  gas  compressed  to  200  atm.  by  twenty-four 
1000  h.p.  compressors  and  twelve  500  h.p. 
compressors  is  scrubbed  in  19  towers  with 
ammoniacal  copper  formate  solution  circulated 
by  9  double  pumps  of  600  h.p.  The  carbon 
monoxide  recovered  by  reducing  the  pressure 
in  towers  is  sent  along  with  water  to  the  hydro- 
gen  contact  plant.  Sx  towers  for  caustic  soda 
remove  the  remaining  carbon  monoxide,  the 
soda  being  circulated  by  6  small  pumps. 

The  gas  now  nasses  to  9  small  contact  fur- 
naces (*  Vorofen  ),  in  which  the  remaining 
impurities. are  removed  by  catalyst  mass  before 
passing  to  the  main  contact  furnaces.  There 
are  24  main  catalyst  furnaces  (5  being  in  reserve), 
and  24  heat  exchangers.  Circulation  is  effected 
by  11  pumps  of  700  h.p.  each  (*  Umlauf- 
pumpen  ).  The  ammonia  formed  is  absorbed 
in  water,  compressed  to  200  atm.  by  five  / 
100  h.p.  and  two  300  h.p.  pumps  in  20  towers 
39*3  feet  high  and  29  mcnes  diameter.  The 
ammonia  solution  is  passed  to  an  expander,  the 
ammonia  gas  evolved  being  absorbed  in  a 
separate  toWer.  In  the  expansion  the  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  gases  dissolved  in  the  water  under 
200  atm.  pressure  are  liberated;  these  pass 
through  the  ammonia  scrubbing  tower  and  are 
collected  in  a  gasholder,  from  which  they  re- 
enter the  circulatory  system. 

The  Badische  Co.  (D.  R.  P.  300724,  1920; 
c/.  D.  R.  P.  299762,  1919)  prepare  synthetic 
ammonium  sulphate  by  the  interaction  of  a 
solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  finely  powdered 
gypsum,  and  carbon  dioxide  : 

2NH,-fCO,+CaS04-|-H,0 

=(NH4),S04-|-CaCO,(ppd) 

{9ee  also  Wride,  Chem.  Ase,  1920,  2,  32).  They 
also  prepare  ammonium  chloride,  apparently  by 
a  modification  of  the  ammonia-soda  process 
(Zeitech.  angew.  Chem.  1918,  31,  654),  the  salt 
being  applicable  as  a  fertiliser  (Chem.  Ind.  1919, 
42,  438). 

The  only  other  synthetic  ammonia  factory 
outside  Germany  is  the  United  States  Nitrate 
Factory  No.  1,  at  Sheffield,  Alabama,  erected 
during  the  war.  This  utilises  the  modified 
Haber  process  of  the  General  Chemical  Co. 
(U.S.  Pats.  1141947-8,  1915;  Eng.  Pats. 
120546,  1918  ;  124760-1-2,  1918).  The  catalyst 
is  prepared  by  impregnating  pumice  with  nickel 
or  ferric  nitrate,  heating  to  550°,  reducing  at 
this  temperature  with  hydrogen,  and  treating 
with  sodium  and  ammonia  gas  at  450°.  Soda- 
mide  is  formed  in  the  spongy  metal,  and  the 
mass  acts  at  500°  under  70  atm.  (a  much  lower 
pressure  than  that  used  in  Grermany).  The 
plant  was  designed  to  produce  21  '5  tons  of  NH, 
daily,  and  cost  13,000,000  dollars,  (Fairlie  gives 
the  cost  as  20,000,000,  other  authorities  as 
14,000,000);  the  synthetic  ammonia  section  cost 
7,000,000  dollars  but  requires  another  million 
for  completion.  Three  units  are  installed.  The 
works  was  operated  for  a  short  time,  but  great 
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diffioulties  were  encountered  owing  to  faulty 
design,  and  the  works  was  closed  in  January, 

1919,  about  three  months  after  work  began. 
The  process  developed  into  a  straight  blue  water 
gas  make,  followed  by  addition  of  air  in  the 
hydrogen  converters  for  flame  combustion  to 
maintain  the  temperature.  Caustic  scrubbing 
was  discarded  as  giving  too  much  sediment,  and 
ammoniacal  cuprous  carbonate  alone  was  used 
at  low  temperatures.  The  catalyst  furnaces, 
which  were  operated  at  100  atm.,  were  similar 
to  the  well-known  Badische  converters  for  SO,, 
but  much  thicker  and  capable  of  withstanding 
pressure.  The  catalyst  was  contained  in  the 
mtemal  battery  of  iron  tubes.  Self-heating  was 
not  attained  (R.  S.  Tour,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  ChenL 

1920,  12,  844).  The  Haber  process  was  in- 
vestigated in  England  during  the  war  by  the 
Munitions  Inventions  Department,  and  a  factory 
was  begun  at  BiUinsham-on-Tees.  The  under- 
taking was  acquired  by  Brunner,  Mond  and  Co., 
who  are  understood  to  be  erecting  a  factory  for 
the  production  of  20  tons  of  ammonia  per  day, 
with  possibility  of  extension.  In  France  the 
process  is  to  be  worked  by  the  Compagnie 
N'ationale  de  TAzote,  under  agreement  with  the 
Badische  Co.,  and  similar  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  Italy  and  Japan.  For  post-war 
progress  in  nitrogen  fixation  see  J.  A.  Harker, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1922,  41,  387  R. 

The  Claade  Proeess  of  Ammonia  Synthesis.— 
The  increased  production  of  ammonia  which 
would  result  from  the  use  of  very  high  pressureft 
in  the  presence  of  catalysts  is  theoretically  self- 
evident.  The  attainment  of  these  very  high 
pressures  has  been  described  by  G.  Claude 
(Eng.  Pate.  130086,  1918;  140083,  140089, 
142180,  160744,  153254,  1920;  proposal  to 
obtain  hydrogen  from  coke-oven  gas  by  remov- 
ing methane  by  washina;  with  a  solvent^  such  as 
ether,  at  —  50°C.  under  100  atm.  pressure, 
Eng.  Pat.  130358,  1919 ;    Compt  rend.  1921, 

172,  974;  production  of  hydrogen  from  water 
gas  by  partial  liquefaction,  Compt.  rend.  1921, 

173,  653).  The  increased  evolution  of  heat 
consequent  on  the  greater  yield  of  ammonia  has 
then  to  be  eliminated  (Eng.  Pat  150774,  1920; 
Compt.  rend.  1922, 174, 157,  681).  The  gas  after 
one  passage  over  the  catalyst  at  900-1000  atm., 
which  are  the  pressures  specified,  is  so  rich  in 
ammonia  (over  20  p.c.  by  voL)  that  the  latter 
may  be  liquefied  out  by  water  cooling,  and  the 
cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
ammonia  utilised.  A  semi-technical  Claude 
plant,  dealing  with  1  ton  of  gas  per  day,  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Montereau,  near  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  the  British  rights  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Cumberland  Coal  Power  and  ChemicalB 
do.,  who  propose  to  erect  a  factory  at  Great 
Clifton,  Cumberland,  for  the  production  of 
50,000  tons  of  ammonium  chloride  per  annum. 
It  is  proposed  to  combine  the  synthetic  ammonia 
process  with  the  Schreib  modification  of  the 
ammonia-soda  process  (D.  R.  P.  36093,  1885; 
see  SoDiTTH  Carbonatb)  for  the  production  of 
ammonium  chloride,  but  ammonium  sulphate 
will  also  be  manufactured  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 

1921,  40,  420R). 

Fixation  or  Nitboobn  as  NrrBtDSS. 

Many  elements  such  as  lithium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  boron  absorb  nitrogen  when 


heated,  forming  nitrides,  e.g.  Li,N  and  Ca,N,» 
which  are  decomposed  by  water  with  evolution 
of  ammonia:  Ca,Nt+6HtO=3Ca(OH),-f2NH, 
(^ee  Maxted,  Ammonia  and  the  Nitrides,  1921). 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
hydroxides  to  metals  the  use  of  such  sufartanoes 
as  intermediaries  in  a  continuous  process  for 
the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  has  not 
found  industrial  application.  A  more  promising 
reaction  is  the  formation  of  aluminium  nitride, 
AIN,  from  nitrogen  and  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  carbon  at  very  high  temperatures : 

Al,0,+3C-f  N,  ^  2A1N+3CO-213-2  kg.  caL 

Aluminium  itself  begins  to  absorb  nitrogen  at  750^ 
(Fichter  and  Oesterheld,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem. 
1915,  21,  50).  Aluminium  nitride  can  be  decom- 
posed by  heating  with  water  and  a  little  alkali 
under  pressure,  with  the  production  of  alumina, 
which  may  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
aluminium :  A1N+3H,0=A1(0H),+NH,. 
These  reactions  were  applied  in  the  Serpek 

Erocess  (Eng.  Pat.  13086,  1910,  and  numerous 
kter  patents),  which  was  worked  for  aHime  in 
the  Savoy,  but  later  abandoned.  The  absorption 
was  found  to  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  iron  oxide,  so  that  bauxite  forms  a 
suitable  raw  material.  The  mixture  of  bauxite 
and  coke  was  heated  in  a  stream  of  producer  gas 
in  a  revolving  tube  furnace  in  the  walls  of  which 
were  embedded  carbon  rods  carrying  an  electric 
current  to  heat  the  mass.  A  temperature  of 
180O''C.  was  necessary  and  the  refractories 
suffered  considerably.  The  original  olum  was 
1  kg.  N  fixed  for  10-12  kw.  hr.,  a  very  attractive 
figure.  The  residue  after  decomposition  could 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium. 

Experiments  were  conducted  bv  the  Alu- 
minium Co.  of  America,  with  the  object  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  refractory.  Serpek  states  that  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gives  better 
results  than  producer  gas  in  the  revolving  fur- 
nace. In  the  latest  type  of  furnace  (Zeitsch. 
komprimierte  u.  flOss.  Gase,  1914, 16, 55)  rotation 
is  abandoned  and  a  short  chamber,  4  m.  high 
and  1*5  m.  wide,  is  used.  The  mixture  of 
bauxite  and  carbon  is  dropped  through  the 
nitrogen  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  1250*^— 
1300°,  and  conversion  takes  place  more  rapidly 
than  the  5  to  6  hours*  contact  required  in  the 
revolving  furnace.  It  is  said  that  addition  of 
hydrogen  to  the  gases  is  not  essential ;  producer 
gas  is  used  and  pure  carbon  monoxide  passes 
out  of  the  furnace.  Two  tons  of  alumina  are 
obtained  and  500  kg.  nitrogen  fixed  per  h.p. 
year.  The  process  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
on  the  industrial  scale.  {See  also  Escher,  Chem. 
Zeit.  1918,  42,  353,  361;  Shoeld,  U.S.  Pat. 
1344153,  1920;  Herman,  D.  R.  P.  319046, 
1920.) 

Fixation  op  Nitroobn  as  Cyanides. 

Dawes,  in  1835,  found  that  cyanides  are  pro- 
duced in  the  blast  furnace,  and  the  researches  of 
Bunsen  and  Playfair  (B.  A.  Rep.  1845)  showed 
that  these  cyanides  are  formed  bv  the  inter- 
action of  atmospheric  nitrogen  with  potassium 
and  carbon  compounds  in  the  furnace.  Lewis 
Thompson,  in  1839,  found  that  when  nitrogen 
is  passed  over  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate 
and  carbon  at  a  high  temperature,  potassium 
cyanide  is  formed  ;   !^|f,|§<J^?iieb^l^^^*l»e 
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yield  is  very  smaU.  The  process  was  used  on  a 
small  scale  at  Grenelle  (Possox  and  Boissiere, 
Fr.  Pat.  12205,  1842)  and  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne»  but  owing  to  the  intense  action  of  the 
materials  on  the  furnaces^  the  method  was  dis- 
continued. In  1860  Margueritte  and  de  Sour- 
deval  (Eng.  Pats.  1027, 1178, 1860 ;  c/.  D.  R.  PP. 
190955,  197394,  1906)  found  that  barium  hydr- 
oxide or  carbonate  gives  better  results  than 
potassium  compounds.  Barium  cyanide  is 
formed  which  may  be  decomposed  with  steam 
at  300°  with  evolution  of  ammonia  : 

Ba(CN),+4H,0=Ba(OH),-f2NH,-f2CO. 
The  process  was  worked,  with  improvements,  by 
Mond  (U.S.  Pat  269309,  1882),  but  ultimately 
abandoned.  Roadman  used  the  same  process, 
with  electrical  heating,  between  1899  and  1907, 
at  the  works  of  the  Scottish  Cyanides  Co.,  and 
experiments  are  at  present  being  carried  out  at 
Birmingham  on  the  jirocess. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  cyanide 
process  by  the  publication  by  J.  E.  Bucher 
(J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1917,  9,  233)  of  the  cUim 
that  nitrogen  can  be  economically  fixed  as 
sodium  cyanide  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  sodium  carbonate,  finely 
ground  charcoal,  and  metallic  iron  at  950°  in  a 
current  of  nitrogen  : 

Na,CO,+4C+N,=2NaCN+3CO- 138-5  kg.cal. 
Later  experiments  indicate  that  above  a  tem- 

?9rature  of  1080°  the  cyanide  decomposes, 
he  resulting  product  was  said  by  Bucher  to 
contain  20-30  p.c.  of  sodium  cyanide,  or  5*7- 
8-7  p.c.  of  nitrogen.  It  may  be  decomposed  by 
heating  in  steam  with  formation  of  ammonia 
and  sodium  formate : 

NaCN+2H,0=H'C0,Na+NH, 
All  the  essential  features  of  Bucher's  process 
had  been  patented  by  Adler  in  1881  (D.  R.  P. 
12351),  but  the  lights  were  allowed  to  lapse. 
The  process  was  mvestigated  on  a  technical 
scale  by  the  U.S.  Government  at  Saltville, 
Va.,  and  by  the  Air  Reduction  Co.  (J.  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.  1919,  1010  ;  Met.  and  Chem.  Eng. 
1920,  22,  313).  The  U.S.  Government  plant 
at  SaltviUe  was  ready  for  operation  at  the 
armistice.  A  mixture  of  sooium  carbonate, 
carbon  and  powdered  iron  was  externally  heated 
in  iron  tubes  at  1000°C.  The  product  was  ex- 
tracted with  anhydrous  liquid  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  only  NaCK.  The  product  contained 
92  p.c.  NaCN  {see  Brown,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
1919,  1010;  U.S.  Pats.  1313313  and  1314236; 
Hara  and  Hayashi,  J.  Chem.  Ind.  Tokyo,  1919, 
22,  175;  Clancy,  U.S.  Pat  1329652;  Met  and 
Chem.  Eng.  1920,  92,  856).  G.  W.  Heise  and 
H.  E.  Foote  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1920,  12,  331) 
describe  the  production  of  ammonia  and  formates 
from  cyanides.  Poor  results  were  obtained  by 
heating  Bucher  briquettes  in  steam  at  50  lb.  plea- 
sure, hydrogen  and  ferrocyanides  being  formed. 
Under  300  lb.  pressure,  92*5  p.c.  of  the  ammonia 
was  evolved;  at  120-130  lb.  pressure  68  p.c.  of 
the  ammonia  was  evolved,  together  with  some 
hydrogen.  C.  F.  Bierbauer  and  L.  S^  Finch  (U.S. 
Pats.  1295262  and  1295293,  1918)  dissolve  the 
crude  cyanide  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  blowing 
the  pulverised  briquettes  into  a  tank  equipped 
with  a  water  spray  and  agitator,  filter  rapidly 
and  heat  the  solution  with  steam  under  125  lb. 
pressure,  the  ammonia  being  lUlowed  to  escape 


through  a  release  valve  set  at  50  lb.  pressure* 
If  the  briquettes  could  be  steamed  without  dis- 
integration they  could  be  put  back  into  the 
retorts  three  times  unless  the  formates  and 
oxalates  are  to  be  recovered.  Barium  com* 
pounds  na^ht  be  preferable  to  sodium,  it  is 
stated.  With  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  a 
temperature  of  600°  is  required  for  good  results ; 
at  100  lb.  pressure,  400°  is  suflScient  There  are 
no  indications  of  side  reactions,  ammonia  and 
formate  being  the  only  products.  F.  T.  Metxger 
(U.S.  Pat  1313312  and  1313313,  1919)  extracts 
formates  from  the  residue  with  aqueous  ethyl 
or  methyl  alcohol  (20-60  p.c.  alcohol).  Cyanides 
may  be  extracted  with  aqueous  acetone.  Mount 
(U.S.  Pat  1329721 ;  Met  and  Chem.  Eng.  1920, 
22,  709)  uses  a  continuous  process;  Thompson 
{ibid.  1922,  26,  124)  states  that  a  pure  form  of 
carbon  is  necessary. 

The  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
striking  a  carbon  arc  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  was  observed  by  Dewar  in  1879 
(Chem.  News,  39,  282).  Gruskiewicz  (Zeitsch. 
Elektrochem.  1903,  9,  83)  obtained  HON  from 
CO,  H„  and  N,  in  contact  with  the  arc.  The  reac- 
tion was  investigated  by  Smith  and  Hutton  (Tr. 
Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.  1908).  The  reaction 
N,-i-H,-|-2C  ^  2HCN  begins  at  1800°  and 
increases  rapidly  with  temperature.  Good 
results  are  ootamed  with  mixtures  containinc 
CO,  and  with  producer  gas  {see  DijQFenbach  anS 
Moldenhauer,  D.  R;  P.  228539 ;  Consortium  fur 
Elektrochemische  Industrie,  D.  R.  PP.  263692 
and  268277).  Lipinski  (Zeitsch.  Elektrochem. 
1911,  17,  761  i  Moscicki,  ibid,  877)  produces 
HCN  from  methane,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  in 
the  electric  arc.  In  1914  the  process  was  in 
operation  on  a  technical  scale  at  Neuhausen 
in  Switzerland.  The  conversion  was  said  to  be 
quantitative :  2CH4-f  N,=2HCN-f  3H,.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  with  a  mixture  con- 
taining &-10  p.c.  of  methane,  13-24  p.c.  of 
nitrogen,  and  66-81  p.c.  of  hydrocen.  A  yield 
of  30  gram  HCN  per  kw.  hr.  was  Maimed.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  the  deposition  of  graphitoidal 
carbon  on  the  electrodes.  Briner  and  JBaerf  uss 
(Helvet  chim.  Acta,  1919,  2,  663)  obtained  the 
highest  yields  under  low  pressure  with  excess 
of  nitrogen.  The  maximum  yield  was  7*4  gram 
HCN  and  0-6  gram  NH,  per  kw.  hr.  with 
CH.-f  5N,  at  100  mm.  pressure.  P.  A.  Starke 
(U.S.  Pat  1306862)  reduced  the  temperature  by 
passing  the  gas  over  a  catalytic  mass  of  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  an  alkaline  earth  oxide  at 
800°^1000°  without  an  arc.  Lipinski  uses 
metallic  vapours  and  CaCl,  vapour  in  the  arc 
for  increasing  the  yield. 

The  Cyanamlde  Proeess.— The  synthesis  of 
hydroc3ranic  acid  was  effected  in  1868  by 
Berthelot  (Compt  rend.  1868,  67,  1141),  who 
passed  an  electric  arc  through  a  mixture  of 
acetylene  and  nitrogen:  C,H,-f N,=s2HCN. 
Berthelot  expressed  de  opinion  that  cyanides 
could  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrogen 
on  carbides  at  high  temperatures.  Although 
cyanogen  has  been  detected  in  the  spectrum  of 
a  carbon  arc  in  nitrogen,  the  gas  could  not  be 
isolated  on  account  of  its  instability  (Warten- 
berg,  Zeitsch.  anorff.  Chem.  1907,  52,  299).  In 
1894  Moissan  found  that  calcium  carbide  could 
be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
carbon  in  the  electric  furnace.     In  the  pure 
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state,  according  to  Moissan  (Compt.  rend.  1894, 
118,  601)  calcium  carbide  does  not  absorb 
nitrogen  at  1200°C.  F.  Rothe,  working  with 
crude  carbide,  found  that  absorption  of  nitrogen 
occurred  readily  at  that  temperature,  but  the 
product  is  not  calcium  cyanide  but  a  mixture 
of  calcium  cyanamide  ana  graphite : 
CaC,H-N,=CaCN,+C 

This  discovery  was  patented  by  Frank  and 
Caro,  who  are  usually  given  the  credit  for  the 
cyanamide  process  (Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1906, 
19,  836;  iWrf.  1909,  22,  1178).  If  the  mixture 
so  obtahied  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  or 
chloride,  sodium  cyanide  is  formed : 

CaCN,+C+Na,C0,=CaC0,-|-2NaCN 

If  barium  carbide  is  used  instead  of  calcium 
carbide,  30  p.o.  of  the  nitrogen  is  absorbed  as 


barium  cyanide  and  the  rest  as  Bbrium  cyaaamid® 
(Erlwein,  Zeitsch.  ansew.  Chem.  1903,  633). 
Cyanides  were  made  tyy  this  process  by  the 
Frankfurt  Gold-  und  Siiber-scheideanstalt,  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  and  Siemens  and  Halske.  On 
heating  calcium  cyanamide  with  water  in  an 
autoclave,  or  with  sifperheated  steam,  ammonia 
is  evolved:  CaCN,+3H,0=CaCO,+2NH,. 
The  raw,  dark-erey  product  obtained  by  the 
absorption  of  mtrogen  by  calcium  carbide  is 
known  as  'nitrolim,*  or  *  Kalkstickstoff.'  It 
contains  about  20  p.c.  of  combined  nitrogen* 
When  treated  with  water  to  remove  uncha^ed 
carbide,  the  product  is  known  as  *  cyanamide,* 
and  is  used  as  a  fertiliser. 

The  production  of  calcium  cyanamide  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Supplement  to  the  Report  of  the 
Nitrogen  Products  Committee,  1921. 


MsTBio  Tons 

OF  Caloixtm  Cyanamide. 

Ck>imtry 

1918 

1014 

.      1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1010 

Germany 
Austria-Hungary  . 

48,500 

66,000 

73,700 

170,920  « 

183,100  « 

178,000 

_^ 

7,600 

(24,000) 

(24,000) 

(24,000) 

24,000 

24,000 

— 

France. 

7,600 

(7,600) 

(80,000) 

(100,000) 

100,000 

100,000 

— 

Italy    . 

14,982 

16,666 

26,292 

26,106 

12,300 

16,000 

— 

Norway 

22,110 

14.670 

26,000 

•  26,409 

182,387 

178,472 

— 

Sweden 

18,362 

18,000 

16,363- 

18,000 

17,613 

21,628 

— 

Switzerland  . 

7,600 

(7,600) 

(12,600) 

(29,600) 

40,000 

40,000 

— 

Canada  ^      . 

48,000 

(68,000) 

(68,000) 

(68,000) 

68,000 

68,000 

66,317 

United  States 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,000  » 

3,600  » 

Japan . 

7,000 

11,171 

30,278 

33,462 

60,802 

60,802 

— 

181,444 



222,397 

346,133 

486,396 

668,202 

668,802 

68,817 

r  Equivalent      com-' 

1   bined  nitrogen  on 
1   basis  of  nitrogen 

32,660 

40,031 

62,124 

87,371 

120,276 

120,384 

12,387 

[  content  of  18  p.o.  , 

Brackets  indicate  productive  capacity  rather  than  actual  ontpnt. 


Pure  calcium  cyanamide  is  obtained  by 
heating  di^andiamide  with  calcium  oxide  at 
900°-1000°C.  in  nitrogen  gas  (Kameyama,  J. 
ColL  Eng.  Tokyo,  1920, 10, 173).  The  formation 
of  cyanamide  has  been  studied  by  M.  de  K. 
Thompson  and  R.  H.  Lombard  (Met.  and  Chem. 
Eng.  1910,  617, 682),  who  found  that  the  system 
comprised  of  C!aC„  CaCN,,  C,  and  N,  is  mono- 
variant,  t.e.  there  is  at  every  temperature  a 
fixed  pressure  of  nitrogen  in  equilibrium,  and 
this  pressure  is  very  approximately  a  linear 
function  of  the  temperature  between  1060°  and 
1460°C.  Le  Blanc  and  Eschmann  (Zeitsch.  Elek- 
trochem.  1911,  17,  20),  on  the  other  hand,  find 
that  the  pressure  depends  on  the  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  solid  phase  as  well  as  on  the  tem- 
perature, which  indicates  that  solid  solutions 
are  formed.  Other  things  being  constant,  the 
rate  of  absorption  is  proportional  to  the  pressure 
(Bredig,  Fraenkel,  and  Wilke,  Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem.  1907, 13, 69, 606).  The  action  of  fluxes,  eg, 
calcium  fluoride,  in  the  formation  of  cyanamide 
has  been  studied  by  the  last-named  authors,  by 
Foerster  and  Jacoby  {ibid.  1907,  13,  101 ;   1909, 


16,  820),  and  bv  Polzenius  (D.  R.  P.  163320). 
Calcium  chloride  lowers  the  temperature  of 
absorption  of  nitrogen  from  llOO^C.  to  about 
800°C.,  calcium  fluoride  to  900°C.  The  action 
of  the  fluxes  is  supposed  to  be  the  removal  of  a 
protecting  film  from  the  surface  of  the  carbide. 

The  heat  of  reaction  per  mol.  of  carbide, 
CaC,H-N,=CaCN,+C  (graphite),  has  been  cal- 
culated byMatignon  (Ann.  Chim.  1908,  14,61) 
as  43*76  kg.  cal,  and  by  Dolch  (Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem.  1920,  26,  466)  as  68*7  kg.  cal.  By 
measurement  of  the  heat  of  combustion  of  pure 
calcium  cyanamide.  N.  Kameyama  (J.  Coll. 
Eng.  Tokyo,  1920,  10,  173,  249)  finds  the  heat 
of  reaction  to  be  74*99  kg.  cal,  or  2*78  kg.  cal. 
per  gram  of  nitrogen  fixed.  The  heat  of  forma- 
tion of  calcium  cyanamide  from  its  elements  he 
calculates  as  94*82  kg.  cal.  (amorphous  carbon). 
The  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  ammonia 
from  cyanamide  he  gives  as : 

C!aC!N,-f  3H,0  (Uquid) 

=CaCO,(calcite)+2NH,(gas)-f-14*13  kg.  caL 


This    gives    416    C.H.U.   evolved    per   lb.    of 


^  Works  owned  by  American  Cyanamide  Go. 

*  Probably  does  not  include  cyanamide  need  as  a  sonroe  of  ammonia  for  monition  purposes. 

»  Production  commenced  Just  prior  to  the  armistice.  p.  . .      , ,     vtvjw 
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ammonia;    Landia  estimates  this  at  200-300 
C.H.U.  in  the  autoclayes. 

The  processes  in  use  for  the  absorption  of 
nitrogen  Dy  oaloium  carbide  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (1)  those  in  which  externally- 
fired  retorts  are  used,  and  the  process  worked 
discontinuously ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  carbide 
is  heated  by  electricity  passed  through  a  carbon 
rod  in  the  mass  of  carbide,  the  process  being 
worked  discontinuously ;  (S)  those  in  which  the 
carbide  is  passed  continuously  through  an 
electric  furnace  in  a  current  of  nitrogen. 

The  overall  power  requirement  for  cyanamide 
production,  including'  carbide,  is  2*3  kw.  yr. 
(of  8600  hr.)  per  metric  ton  N  fixed;  or,  as 
0*6  kw.  yr.  is  required  per  ton  of  carbide,  and 
4  tons  of  carbide  are  required  to  fix  1  ton  of 
nitrogen  as  cvaoamide,  the  power  required  for 
conversion  of  carbide  to  cvanamide  alone  is 
0*3  kw.  yr.  per  metric  ton  N  fixed. 

Calcium  cyanamide  was  first  made  in  1906  on 
a  technical  scale  at  Piano  d*Orte,  in  Italy  (Zeitsch. 
Elektroohem.  1006,  12,  661).  The  manufacture 
of  cyanamide  at  Odda,  Norway,  was  begun 
by  the  erection  in  1908  by  the  Alby  Carbide 
factories,  Ltd.,  of  a  carbide  factory  for  a  yearlv 
output  of  32,000  tons  of  carbide,  together  with 
the  erection  of  an  adjacent  factory  by  the  North 
Western  Cyanamide  Co.  for  the  production  of 
12,000  tons  of  calcium  cyanamide  per  annum. 
Later,  a  cyanamide  works  was  erected  at  Odda 
for  the  production  of  16,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  name  of  the  Alby  Carbide  Co.  was  then 
changed  to  the  Nitro^n  Products  and  Carbide 
Co.  (Zeit.  fiir  kompnmiert.  und  fliissige  Gase, 
1916, 18, 168).  The  production  at  Odda  is  given 
as  follows : — 

Carbide  made  Carbide  used  for 

per  annum     cyanamide  per  anduip  in 
In  tons  tons 

1908-1912  .     32,000    10,000  (16,000  kw.  power 

used) 
1912  .         .     86,000    67,000  (37,000  kw.usfed; 
4600  for  motors) 

The  carbide  factory  uses  yearly  160,000  tons  of 
Norwegian  limestone,  60,000  tons  of  English 
anthracite,  and  16,000  tons  of  English  gas-coke. 
The  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  a  Lmde  apparatus 
in  7  units,  producing  2830  cu.  m.  of  nitrogen  per 
hour  (each  unit  1W,000  cubic 'feet  per  hour), 
and  dealing  with  100  tons  of  liquid  air  per  day. 
In  the  cyanamide  furnace  house  there  are  about 
600  furnaces,  composed  of  cylindrical  steel 
rings  lined  with  refractory  bnck  and  lagged 
outside.  Each  furnace  takes  460  kgm.  of  car- 
bide in  an  inner  retort.  A  carbon  rod  passes 
down  the  centre  of  the  carbide  and  each 
furnace  has  a  separate  nitroffen  gas  connection. 
The  furnace  is  closed  at  Uie  top,  heated  to 
1100''-1200^  and  nitrogen  passed  in.  Sintering 
occurs  and  the  charge  shrinks  from  the  retort. 
The  nitrogen  penetrates  to  the  centre  of  the 
charge  through  cracks  in  the  mass,  and  the 
charge  is  converted  from  the  outside  to  the 
centre  in  about  30  hours.  The  retorts  are  then 
taken  out  of  the  furnaces  and  sent  to  a  cooling 
room  in  which  are  two  large  fans.  The  cvanamide 
is  tipped  out  and  crushed.  The  crushed  material 
is  sent  to  a  silo  of  7000  tons  or  to  the  hydrating 
and  oiling  jplant.  In  this  it  is  mixed  with  water 
mechani<»klly  and  the  mass,  which  becomes 
heated,  ia  passed  through  a  rotating  tube  for 
Vol.  IV.— r. 


cooling.  The  drv  powder  is  then  mixed  in  mills 
with  oil  and  packed  in  bags. 

About  1*7  tons  of  limestone  and  0*2-0*3  ton 
of  ordinary  coal  are  required  to  produce  enough 
lime  for  a  ton  of  carbide.  About  0*62  ton  of 
anthracite  are  required,  with  the  lime,  for  this 
purpose.  The  consumption  of  electrodes 
amounts  to  about  0*026  ton  per  ton  of  carbide. 
The  reaction  CaO+3C=CaC,+CO  is  endother- 
miCj  requiring  in  practice  about  0*6  kw.  year 
per  ton  of  carbide.  A  capacity  of  20,000  tons  of 
carbide  per  annum  is  regarded  as  the  minimum 
economic  capacity  of  a  single  carbide  furnace. 
The  nitrogen  from  the  iSnde  apparatus  at 
Odda  contains  less  than  0*4  p.c.  of  oxygen.  In 
the  new  Alby  works  a  Claude  apjparatus  is 
installed,  the  nitrogen  from  which  is  said  to 
contain  less  than  0*2  p.c.  of  oxygen.  The  ener^ 
consumption  is  about  0*4  kw.  &.  percu.  m.  N, 
in.  the  Linde,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  Claude 
plant.  The  Alby  Carbide  Factories,  Ltd.,  was 
in  liquidation  in  1922. 

In  part  of  the  Niagara  works  the  nitrogen  is 
produced  bv  passing  air  over  red-hot  copper, 
the  oxide  formed  Ming  reduced  by  coal  gas 
rich  in  hydrogen  from  the  coking  plant  used  in 
connection  with  the  carbide  furnaces.  The  new 
plant  at  Niagara  uses  liquid  air.  The  presence 
of  oxygen,  moisture,  carbon  dioxide,  ana  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  nitrogen  is  deleterious,  on 
account  of  the  following  side  reactions  in  the 
preparation  of  cyanamide : 

(1)  CaC,+2H,0=Ca(0H),-fC,H, 

(2)  CaC,+CO=CaO-f  3C 

(3)  2CaC,+CO,=2CaO+6C 

(4)  CaC,+20,=CaC0,H-C0. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  Nitrate  Plant  (A.  M.  Fairlie, 
Met.  and  Chem.  Eng.  1919,  20,  8 ;  C.  Jones, 
ibid.  1920,  22,  182)  is  the  largest  cyanamide 
factory  in  the  world.  Cyanamide  had  been  made 
since  1909  at  Niagara  (I^ndis,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
1916,  8,  166),  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  this 
plant  had  a  capacity  of  64,000  tons  per  annum. 
Late  in  1917  the  American  Cyanamid  Co. 
formed  a  subsidiary  company,  the  Air  Nitrates 
Ciorporation,  to  erect  the  U.S.  Nitrate  Plant 
No.  2  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  for  a  capacity 
of  1 10,000  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate  per  aimum. 
Plants  3  and  4  at  Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  re- 
spectively, were  completed  as  buildings  only  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice. 

In  the  construction  of  Plant  2  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  £12,000,000, 
20,000  men  were  employed  on  a  site  of  2200 
acres,  a  town  of  12,000  people  coming  into 
being.  When  operating  at  full  capacity  the 
plant  employs  3000-4000  men.  Muscle  Shoals 
is  on  the  Tennessee  River,  between  Sheffield  and 
Florence.  The  parts  of  the  plant  comprise: 
(1)  the  Power  Plant ;  (2)  the  Carbide  Materials 
department ;  (3)  the  Carbide  Furnaces  depart- 
ment; (4)  the  Carbide  Mill  department ;  (6)  the 
Nitrogen  department;  (6)  the  Cvanamide  de- 
partment; (7)  the  (^anamide  Mills;  (8)  the 
Ammonia  Gas  department ;  (9)  the  Nitric  Acid 
department;  (10)  the  Ammonium  Nitrate  de- 
partment. All  these  are  laid  out  in  order  from 
north  to  south,  except  the  nitrogen  plant,  which 
is  placed  far  to  the  east  to  avoid  contamination 
of  the  air  used  with  gases  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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The  power  plant  will  ultimately  be  hydro- 
electric (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.  1920,  22,  417). 
The  present  scheme  of  90,0^  kw.  is  partly 
generated  by  a  steam  power  plant  of  60,000  kw. 
at  the  works,  and  partly  supplied  (30,000  kw.) 
by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  from  a  steam  plant 
at  the  Gk)vemmont-owned  extension  of  the 
Warrior  River  power  plant  on  the  Alabama  coal- 
fields at  Gorgas  and  transmitted  88  miles.  At 
Muscle  Shoals  Westinghouse  turbines  .and 
generators,  60-cycle,  3-phase,  12,200  volts  are 
us^d,  the  power  being  transmitted  through  a 
brick  and  concrete  bus  tunnel  8  feet  hiffh,  and 
3600  feet  long.  The  erection  of  a  dam  at 
Warrior  River  for  hydro-electric  power  is  now 
proceeding,  and  completion  is  expected  in  1922 
at  a  cost  of  over  £4,000,000.  The  works  itself 
cost  £20,000,000. 

The  Carbide  Seetton.  Limestone  crushed  to 
|-2  inches  from  Government  quarries  20  miles 
distant  is  discharged  from  cars  at  the  north  end 
of  the  limestone  kiln  building  by  dumping  from 
drop-bottom  cars  or  with  a  crane.  It  is  carried 
by  a  conveyor  belt  to  a  bucket  elevator,  hoisted 
to  the  upper  floor  and  distributed  by  a  conveyor 
belt  among  7  concrete  silos  each  of  6000  cubic 
feet  capacity.  A  typical  analysis  is :  SiOg,  0*49  ; 
A1,0,  and  Fe,0„  030  ;  CaCO,,  98-23  ;  MgCO,, 
0^7;  moisture  and  loss  at  176°C.,  007.  The 
stone  is  fed  to  the  kilns  bv  a  cradle-feeding 
device.  There  are  7  rotary  kilns,  8  feet  diameter 
and  125  feet  long,  nearly  horizontal  (5  feet  in 
125  feet)  steel  shells  lined  with  firebrick  and 
rotated  at  i  r.p.m.  by  bevel  gears.  The  stone  is 
fed  into  the  upper  end  and  fired  at  the  lower 
end  by  powdered  coal  and  air  blast.  The  tem- 
perature reaches  760°-1090**C.  and  the  process 
is  continuous,  3  to  4  hours  being  required.  The 
oapaci^  of  e|ch  kiln  is  200  tons  raw  stone  per 
day.  The  quicklime  is  discharged  into  7  hori- 
zontal cooling  kilns,  5  feet  diameter  and  50  feet 
long,  turning  3  r.p.m.  The  cooled  lime  is  then 
sent  to  the  raw  materials  building. 

The  coal-mill  building,  situated  alongside, 
comprises  a  bin,  crusher,  silo,  and  drier.  The 
dried  coal  is  fed  to  4  Fuller  pulverising  mills, 
and  is  elevated  to  steel  silos  opposite  each  lime- 
kiln, from  which  it  is  fed  by  the  air  blasts. 

In  the  coke  drier  buildins  the  coke  is  crushed, 
screened,  and  dried  in  coal-fired  rotary  ,driers. 
It  is  then  conveyed  to  8  silos  in  the  raw  materials 
building  for  use  in  the  carbide  furnaces.  In 
this  buuding  the  coke  and  quicklime  are  weighed 
by  two  Schaffer  poidometers  beneath  the  two 
bins,  operating  continuously  and  set  to  weigh 
out  exactly  the  right  amounts  of  coke  and  lime, 
which  are  then  delivered  to  a  conveyor  belt  and 
transferred  to  the  carbide  room.  The  mixed 
charge  is  distributed  to  24  steel  silos  in  the 
furnace  house. 

There  are  12  rectangular  carbide  furnaces, 
2  spare,  each  12  feet  by  22  feet  by  6  feet  inside, 
composed  of  steel  boxes  open  at  the  top  and 
lined  with  firebrick.  The  electrodes  are 
assembled  in  a  separate  room  and  are  16  inches 
square  and  6  feet  5  inches  long.  A  copper  head 
is  bolted  on  one  end,  three  electrodes  are  fastened 
together  as  a  unit,  covered  with  wire  netting  and 
pasted  with  asbestos  and  retort  cement,  after- 
wards baked  in  an  electric  furnace.  Each 
assembled  electrode  weighs  7000  lbs.  The  heads 
are  water-cooled.     Throe  complete  assembled 


electrodes  are  suspended  over  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  The  depth  of  immersion  is  controlled 
automatically  at  the  switchboard.  The  bus  bars 
are  five-sixteenth  inch  thick  and  8  inches  wide, 
and  there  are  16  bars  to  each  electrode.  The 
voltage  for  the  carbide  furnaces  is  130,  stepped 
down  from  12,000  by  transformers.  There  is 
one  bank  of  transformers  per  furnace,  each  of 
8325  kw.  The  current  is  20,000  amp.,  the  normal 
capacity  of  a  furnace  48  tons  of  carbide  per  day 
of  24  hours.  The  temperature  is  3000X.,  the 
power  consumption  124  kw.  days  per  ton  of 
80  p.c.  carbide,  the  electrode  consumption  50  lbs. 
per  ton  of  carbide.  Carbon  monoxide  bums 
at  the  top  of  the  furnaces.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  one  layer  of  graphite  electrodes 
16  inches  square  and  48  inches  long,  and  a  layer 
of  tar  and  gravel  on  the  top.  In  starting  a  layer 
of  coke  is  thrown  in,  then  a  charse  of  100  parts 
of  lime  to  600-620  parts  of  coke,  previously 
mixed  as  described.  This  is  shovelled  from  the 
floor  until  the  furnace  is  full.  The  first  tap  of 
carbide  is  made  6  hours  from  starting  and  then 
the  furnace  is  tapped  every  45  minutes,  the 
charge  being  renewed  the  whole  time.  The 
furnace  is  tapped  by  burning  out  the  tapping 
hole  with  a  portable  electrode,  and  the  molten 
carbide  flows  into  chill  cars  of  J-ton  capacity. 
After  tapping,  the  hole  is  stopped  by  throwing 
a  few  shovelfuls  of  powdered  carbide  at  the 
outlet,  when  the  outflowing  mass  soon  solidifies. 
The  chill  cars  are  hauled  by  electric  locomotives 
to  the  carbide  cooling  house. 

In  the  carbide  mills,  the  carbide  pigs  are 

gicked  off  the  cars  by  cranes  and  set  aside, 
onsiderable  shrinkage  occurs  and  the  blocks 
when  sufficiently  cool  are  dumped  on  to  the 
crusher  platform.    The  average  composition  is  : 

CaCa  .  82-30  p.c.  Ca,P,     .         .  0O7  p.o. 

C  .  1-20    „  CaS        .         .  013    „ 

CaO  .  14-72    „  FeSi       .         .  0-72    „ 

Ca8i  .  0-06    „  Undetermined  0-80    „ 

There  are  three  crushers  reducing  to  1^  inch, 
and  three  nulls  (1  spare)  grinding  to  pass  80  p.c. 
through  40-mesh  screen  and  the  rest  through 
lO-mrah  screen.  There  are  then  three  tube  mills 
pulverising,  so  that  85  p.c.  will  pass  through 
200-mesh  screen.  Each  unit  deals  with  15  tons 
per  hour.  All  these  operations  are  done  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen  to  prevent  explosion^. 
The  nulled  carbide  is  conveyed  to  8  silos  in  the 
oyanamide  building. 

The  Nitrogen  Plant.  The  intakes  are  two 
36-inch  pipes  extending  north  and  south  from 
the  building.  The  air  is  drawn  in  by  Root 
cycloidal  blowers  and  sent  through  16  scrubbing 
towers,  8  feet  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  packed 
with  6-inch  spiral  rings  and  fed  with  17°B6. 
caustic  soda  to  remove  carbon  dioxide. 

The  nitrogen  plant  is  of  the  Claude  system. 
There  are  15  compressor  units  furnishing  air  at 
600  lbs.  pressure  to  30  nitrogen  columns.  The 
compression  is  done  in  three  stages,  30  lbs., 
140  lbs.,  and  600  lbs.  Six  columns  are  spare. 
The  columns  are  oval  in  shape,  4)  feet  diameter 
and  24  feet  high.  The  rectifier  consists  of  a 
series  of  superposed  horizontal  trays  each 
U  inch  deep  with  a  layer  of  liquid  resting  on  it. 
The  compressed  air  expands  from  600  lbs  to 
50  lbs.,  operating  a  small  engine  giving  4  to 

5  h.p.  to  waste,  and  enters  the  rectifier  below  the 
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oritical  temperature.  A  small  part  of  the  air 
at  600  lbs.  is  admitted  and  the  pressure  liquefies 
the  air.  The  liquid,  containiDg  45-60  p.c.  of 
oxygen,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  and 
after  spraying  with  liquid  nitrogen  the  aaa 
escaping  at  the  top  is  99*9  p.c.  nitrogen.  This 
gas  is  passed  through  two  heat  exchangers  to  a 
30-inch  main  to  the  oyanamide  building.  It 
escapes  from  the  rectifier  under  a  pressure  of 
10  inches  of  water  and  goes  to  the  building  at 
4  inches.  Each  column  produces  500  cu.  m. 
of  nitrogen  per  hour.  (The  largest  Linde 
machine  produces  1000  cu.  m.)  The  oxygen 
is  allowed  to  escape  to  waste  {see  p.  698). 

The  Cynamlde  Fumaee  Department  There 
are  16  rows  of  furnaces,  96  in  each  row,  or 
1536  in  all.  Of  these  1500  are  in  operation. 
These  rows  are  in  two  sets,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  central  gangway  in  the  building.  In  this 
gangway  the  paper  liners  are  made.  The  fur- 
naces are  4  feet  4  inches  outside  diameter  and 
2  feet  10  inches  inside  diameter,  and  6  feet 
4  inches  deep.  They  are  steel  shells  with 
9-inch  firebrick  lining.  To  charge  a  furnace  a 
cylindrical  paper  tube  container  2  feet  6  inches 
diameter  with  a  vertical  paper  tube  3  inches 
diameter  in  the  centre  is  inserted  into  the  cold 
furnace  and  a  charge  of  1600  lbs.  of  milled 
carbide  put  in.  There  is  an  annular  space  of 
2  inches  between  the  paper  and  furnace  wall. 
The  carbon  electrode  ig  a  f-inch  pencil,  6  feet 
6  inches  long,  inserted  in  the  paper  tube.  The 
covers  are  put  on  and  the  outer  cover  luted 
with  sand. 

The  nitrogen  is  brought  in  by  an  8-inch 
pipe  between  each  pair  t)f  furnaces  and  two 
IJ-inch  pipes  carry  off  to  the  furnace,  one  to 
the  bottom  at  the  centre  and. the  other  at  the 
side  6  inches  above  the  bottom,  each  provided 
with  a  valve.  The  nitrogen  reaches  the  furnace 
under  a  pressure  of  3-4  inches  of  water. 

Single  phase  current  of  100  volts  and  200- 
260  amps,  is  turned  on  through  Ihe  carbon  rod 
for  20  minutes,  and  is  then  cut  down  to  50  volts 
and  100-115  amps,  for  12  hours.  The  reaction 
gives  out  heat  and  is  allowed  to  continue  without 
current  for  28  hours  altogether.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  furnace  is  about  1100°C. ;  the 
material  does  not  melt  but  sinters  into  a  solid 
cake.  The  product  contains  about  63  p.c. 
CaCN,,  2  p.c.  CaC„  13  p.c.  CaO,  and  11  p.c.  C. 
The  finished  material  is  conveyed  to  a  mill 
which  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  carbide  mill. 
It  is  pulverised  so  that  95  p.c.  passes  200  mesh, 
all  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  The  milled 
material  is  fed  at  a  controlled  rate  to  the  hydrat- 
ing  troughs,  of  which  there  are  three,  36  feet 
long  and  3  feet  diameter,  each  containing  a 
horizontal  shaft  with  projecting  arms  20  inches 
long.  Water  is  sprayed  in  at  the  feed  end  at  a 
calculated  rate  to  decompose  the  unchanged 
carbide.  The  material  at  the  exit  must  be  per- 
fectly dry.  The  agitator  rotates  at  50  r.p.m. 
and  conveys  the  material  at  the  rate  of  60  feet 
per  minute.  The  cyanamide  is  conveyed  through 
an  overhead  tunnel  to  the  ammonia  autoclave 
building  300  feet  away. 

This  contains  66  autoclaves  in  7  units,  one 
spare,  rated  at  100  tons  per  unit  per  day.  They 
are  of  steel  and  cylindrical,  8  feet  diameter  and 
20  feet  high,  each  provided  with  a  vertical 
agitator  revolving   12  times  per  minute.     A 


2  p.o.  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  run  in  to  a  depth 
of  9  feet  and  300  lbs.  of  soda  etsh  added,  which 
reacts  with  the  13  p.c.  of  free  lime  in  the 
cyanamide  to  form  caustic  soda  of  about  3  p.c. 
strength.  The  chaige  of  8000  lbs.  of  cvanamide 
is  added  from  weigh  bins.  The  acetylene  from 
the  2  p.c.  still  ^mdecomposed  carbide  is  allowed 
to  escape  through  one  valve  through  an  exhaust 
fan.  The  outlet  pipe  is  then  tighUy  closed  and 
steam  from  special  boilers  admitted  at  160  lbs. 
for  20  minutes.  Ammonia  forms,  the  reaction 
being  exothermic.  When  the  pressure  reaches 
250  lbs.  the  ammonia  valve  is  opened  cautiously, 
but  the  pressure  is  maintained  for  3  hours.  The 
pressure  then  falls  and  the  ammonia  is  allowed 
to  escape.  The  valve  is  shut  again  and  steam 
admitted  a  second  time  for  20  minutes.  The 
reaction  proceeds  at  200-lb.  pressure  for  1) 
hours.  The  .escaping  gas  contains  25  p.c. 
ammonia  and  75  p.c.  steam.  It  passes  through 
a  heeuler  and  7  mud  drums  lollowed  by  7 
ammonia  colunm  stiUs,  e^h  10  feet  diameter 
and  25  feet  high,  containing  16  horizontal 
plates.  The  gas  enters  at  uie  bottom  and 
bubbles  through  caps  over  4-incn  holes  in  the 
plates,  passing  to  14  condensers  arranged  in 
7  sets  of  2  in  series,  containing  vertical  tubc« 
through  which  water  circulates,  where  steam  is 
condensed.  The  ammonia  gas  passes  through 
a  28-inch  pipe,  tapped  by  two  20-inch  mains, 
one  conveying  55  p.c.  of  the  apimonia  to  two 
60,000  cubic  feet  gasholders  for  the  ammonia 
oxidation  plant,  and  the  other  45  p.c.  to  the 
neutralisation  plant  for  ammonium  nitrate. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  1000  tons  of  am- 
monia gas  per  week. 

The  autoclave  sludge  is  blown  out  through 
an  8-inch  outlet  at  the  bottom  by  means  of 
steam  or  air  and  falls  by  gravity  to  20  rotary 
filters,  5  spare,  operating  under  20-inch  mercury 
suction,  where  the  2  p.c.  caustic  soda  solution 
is  drawn  off  and  returned  to  the  autoclaves. 

The  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  carbide  is 
reversible  at  1360**;  the  best  temperature  for 
the  reaction  is  lOOO^'-l  lOO"*.  On  account  of  the 
reversibility  of  the  reaction  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures tlie  molten  carbide  from  the  carbide 
furnaces  cannot  be  used  directly,  but  must  first 
be  cooled  and  powdered. 

Polzenius  (D.  R.  P.  163320, 1901)  found  that 
the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  to  the  carbide 
lowered  the  temperature  at  which  nitrogen  is 
absorbed  to  700''-800'*,  so  that  the  reaction 
could  be  carried  out  in  retorts  externally  heated 
by  fuel.  This  process  was  adopted  by  the 
A.  G.  fiir  Stickstoffdiinger  at  Westeregeln  and 
at  Knapsack,  near  Cologne.  The  latter  works 
has  a  capacity  of  11,000  tons  of  cyanamide  per 
month.  There  are  10  carbide  furnaces  of  the 
usual  open  rectangular  type  {see  above),  charged 
by  hand  with  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  quicklime 
and  66  of  anthracite.  The  main  portion  of  the 
carbide  is  reduced  to  nut-size  and  is  then  mixed 
with  10  per  cent,  of  calcium  chloride  in  tube 
mills,  containing  steel  rods. 

The  mixture  is  fed  to  the  cyanamide  cans, 
which  are  rectangular,  18  inches  by  12  inches  by 
9  inches,  of  thin  sheet  iron  with  a  perforated 
bottom  which  can  be  removed  in  emptying. 
The  bottom  and  sides  are  lined  with  paper  bef  (»e 
filling,  and  a  piece  of  cardboard  is  laid  on  top 
of  the  charge.    Fifteen  cans  are  loaded  on  a^^ 
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which  rans  on  a  track  the  whole  length  of  the 
furnaces. 

There  are  16  furnaces,  about  120  feet  long 
and  6  feet  diameter,  of  2-inch  iron  plates,  set 
in  firebrick  and  heated  by  lignite  ma.  Nitrogen, 
from  a  Linde  apparatus  of  1800  cu.  m.  per 
hour  capacity,  is  fed  in  at  thtf  cooler  end  of 
the  furnaces,  and  the  carbide  trucks  run  in  at 
the  opposite  end.  Every  8  hours  3  oars  are 
pushed  into  the  furnace  by  an  electric  ram.  At 
the  end  of  24  hours,  3  cars,  or  45  cans,  of 
cvanamide  have  reached  the  nitrogen  end  of 
the  furnace,  are  pushed  out,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  The  product  is  then  ground  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  carbide.  It  contains  16-22  p.c. 
N  and  0*75  p.c.  CaC,  (e/.  Allmand  and  Williams, 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1919,  38,  304  R).    A  similar 

Srocess  is  in  use  in  the  Rumanian  factory  at 
oras  (Chim.  et  Ind.,  Jan.,  i922). 
A  continuous  method  was  described  by 
Tofani  (D.  R.  P.  246077,  1910),  but  the  most 
successful  method  appears  to  be  that  of  Carlson, 
used  by  the  Ljunga  Verk,  Stockholms  Super- 
fosfat  Fabriks  Aktiebolag,  Stockholm  (Eng.  rat. 
123796,  1919).  In  this  process,  shaft-furnaces 
with  shelves  are  used,  and  the  mixture  of  carbide, 
with  an  indifferent  substance  such  as  lime,  and 
calcium  chloride  or  fluoride,  is  moved  from 
shelf  to  shelf  down  the  furnace.  There  are  8- 
10  shelves  per  furnace,  with  automatic  rakes  for 
moving  the  carbide.  The  absorption  of  nitrogen 
is  80  p.c.  In  the  Tofani  furnace  the  powder 
dropped  directly  down  the  furnace,  and  the 
contact  with  the  gas  was  much  less  complete. 
The  product  obtained  in  the  Carlson  furnace  is 
in  the  form  of  coke-like  lumps  a  few  inches  in 
diameter,  instead  of  a  hard  solid  cake,  as  in 
previous  processes.  It  is  taken  out  by  opening 
a  hole  at  the  bottom,  constructed  as  a  double 
lock.  The  heating  is  effected  by  an  electric  arc 
in  each  furnace,  the  consumption  of  electrodes 
being  3-5  kg.  per  metric  ton  of  cyanamide. 
The  output  of  each  furnace  is  20-25  tons 
cyanamide  per  24  hours.  About  15  kw.  hr., 
measured  at  the  furnace,  are  used  per  kg. 
nitrogen  fixed  in  the  form  of  cyanamide,  as 
compared  with  20  kw.  hr.  in  discontinuous 
processes,  and  the  product  contains  about 
20  p.c.  of  combined  nitrogen.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  process  are :  reduction  in  car- 
bide consumption  to  720-730  kg.  carbide  of 
300  litres  per  ton  cyanamide ;  a  saving  of  10  p.c. 
on  erection  costs ;  a  product  richer  in  combined 
nitrogen ;  and  lower  working  costs  consequent 
on  the  use  of  a  continuous  process.  Althouffh 
the  method  is  at  present  used  only  in  the  Stock- 
holm works,  which  produce  20,000  tons  cyana- 
mide annually,  it  is  reearded  as  very  promidng, 
and  may  be  considerably  extended. 

Uset  of  Nltrolim.  Crude  calcium  cyanamide 
is  known  as  nitrolim,  and,  after  treatment,  is 
largely  used  as  a  fertiliser.  Under  British  con- 
ditions (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1917,  256;  1918, 
146  R)  it  appears  that  the  fertilising  value  of 
nitrolim  nitrogen  is  about  94  p.c.  thBit  of  am- 
monia nitrogen.  Experiments  made  in  Egypt 
show  that  nitrolim  does  not  undergo  sufficiently 
rapid  nitrification  in  the  soil  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  some  of  the  rapidlv  growing  crops ;  calcium 
nitrate  is  then  preferable  {see  aUo  Pranke, 
Cyanamid,  Easton,  Pa.,  1913). 

The  mode  of  decomposition  of  nitrolim  in  the  | 


soil  is  not  simple  {see  Cowie,  J.  Agric.  Sci.  1010, 
113;  Maz6,  Vila,  and  Lemoigne,  Compt.  rend. 
1919,  169,  804,  921;  HalU  Fertilisers  and 
Manures,  1919).  On  exposure  to  moist  air, 
small  quantities  of  ammonia  are  liberated : 

CaCN,+3H,0=CaCO,+2NH, 

but  free  cyanamide  is  also  formed : 

CaCN,-fCO,.fH,0=CaCO,-fCNNH,. 

The  latter  substance  may  then  combine  with 
water  to  form  urea :  CN-NH,-f-H,0=CO(NH,),. 
Urea  is  converted  by  fermentation  into  am- 
monium carbonate : 

CO(NH,),-f2H,0=(NH4),CO,. 

The  latter  is  readily  oxidised  to  nitrates  in  the 
soiL  Other  substances  may  be  formed,  such  as 
basic  calcium  cyanamide,  and  dicyandiamide 
(CN*NHt)| ;  the  latter  compound  has  been  said 
to  be  prejudicial  to  cropcrowth  {see  Pranke,  2.c.). 
In  order  to  minimise  we  corrosive  and  dusty 
character  of  nitrolinv  the  free  lime  is  hydrated 
by  water  and  the  diy  hydrated  material  is  then 
treated  with  mineral  or  tar  oiL  In  this  way  its 
nitrogen  content  is  reduced  to  about  16  p.c. 
Numerous  colloidal  and  other  materials  have 
alfio  been  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  nitrolim, 
but  hydration  and  oiling  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory. In  this  process  there  is  an  increase  in 
weight  of  about  10  p.e.  of  the  cyanamide  {see 
Worden,  Technology  of  Cellulose  Esters,  Vol.  I., 
u,  929). 

Cyanidef  from  Nitrolim.  When  crude  nitro- 
lim is  fused  with  common  salt  or  with  sodium 
carbonate,  90-95  p.c.  ^f  the  nitrogen  is  converted 
into  sodium  cyanide : 

•  CaCN,+ C-f  2Naa=Caa,-f  2NaCN 
CaCN,-fC+Na,C0,=CaC0,+2NaCN 

The  product,  when  salt  is  used,  contains  about 
30  p.c.  of  NaCN,  and  can  be  used  directly  for 
the  extraction  of  gold.  Pure  NaCN  is  prepared 
from  it  by  liberating  HCN  by  dilute  acia  and 
absorbing  the  gas  in  caustic  soda.  Metallic 
sodium  has  also  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  cyanides,  but  no  details  of  any  process  have 
been  disclosed.  The  chief  objection  to  all  pro- 
cesses involvinff  aqueous  extraction  of  cyanides 
from  melts,  and  subsequent  evaporation,  is  the 
loss  which  occurs  during  the  latter  process,  and 
the  inferior  product  obtained  as  compared  with 
that  produced  by  the  fusion  process. 

LandiB  (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.  1920,  22,  265) 
prepares  cyuiides  by  fusing  crude  cvanamide 
(CaCNg+C)  in  an  electric  furnace,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  common  salt.  A  plant  was  in- 
stalled at  Niagara  late  in  1916  consisting  of 
7  furnaces.  Tne  addition  of  a  little  carbide 
prevents  foaming  on  adding  cyanamide  to  the 
fused  common  salt.  Contrary  to  previous 
specifications,  the  temperature  should  be  as 
mgh  as  possible.  In  the  latest  tvpe  of  furnace, 
single-phase  current  is  used,  with  a  conducting 
hearth  and  one  suspended  electrode.  The  pro- 
duction is  30  tons  per  day  of  a  product  containing 
the  equivalent  of  36*5  p.c.  NaCN.  The  reaction 
is  CaCN,+Cs=Ca(CN)t,  and  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  cyanamide  with  rather  less  than  1  paft  of 
common  salt  is  used.  The  product  is  a  mix- 
ture of  calcium  cyanide,  sodium  chloride,  free 
lime,  with  less  thiaigitlze<|>k:q.  calcium  carbide. 
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oyanamide,  and  ash  impmitieB.  The  use  of 
oyanamide  without  salt  has  been  made  the 
sabject  of  experiments. 

Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  made  in  2 
factories  in  California  and  is  sent  out  in  the 
liquid  state  for  fumigating  purposes,  especially 
in  destroying  spiders  in  the  orange  groves  of 
Florida. 

Other  Produets  from  NttroUm.  Dioyanodi- 
amide  (Zeitsoh.  angew.  Chem.  1903»  620)  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  cold  water  on  calcium 
oyanamide : 

2CaCN,+4H,0=2Ca(OH),-f-(CN-NH,),. 

It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  and  in 
reducing  the  temperature  of  explosion  when 
mixed  with  explosives  such  as  cordite,  which 
alone  rapidly  destroy  the  rifliog  of  guns.  The 
American  CVanamid  Co.  prepare  a  fertiliser 
known  as  Amophos,'  consisting  chiefly  of 
ammonium  phospnate,  from  oyanamide  am- 
monia. Nitrolim  may  aUo  be  mixed  with  basic 
slag,  superphosphate,  and  potash  salts  for 
fertilising  purposes. 

When  calcium  oyanamide  is  treated  with 
acids  or  alkalies,  dicyanodiamidine. 


NH :  C<jj2«(.Q. 


NH, 


ia  formed,  from  which  urea  and  guanidine  may 
be  obtained.  Guanidine  is  prepared  by  heating 
with  acids  in  an  autoclave.  Guanidine  nitrate 
and  nitroguanidine  are  used  as  deterrents  {see 
dicyanodiamine)  in  explosives.  Urea  may  be 
obtained  directly  from  calcium  oyanamide  by 
heatinff  with  10-20  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  at 
20^-26  ,  and  is  proposed  as  an  effective  fertiliser. 
Veronal  and  creatin  are  also  produced  from 
oyanamide,  and  lead  and  copper  cyanamides 
are  said  to  be  of  technical  importance  {see 
Carlson,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1914,  27,  iii, 
724;  Pranke,  Cyanamid,  Easton,  Pa.  1913). 
'Ferrodur*  is  a  material  containing  calcium 
oyanamide  used  in  case  hardening. 

For  analysis  of  oyanamide,  see  Brioux,  Ann. 
Chim.  anal.  1910, 16,  341 ;  Caro,  Zeitsch.  ani^w. 
Chem.  1910,23,2406;  Perotti,  Gazs.  chim.  itaL 
1906,  36,  ii,  228  ;  Kappen,  Chem.  Zeit.  1911,  36, 
960 ;  Monnier,  ibid.  601 ;  Stutzer,  ibid,  694 ;  Grube 
and  Kruger,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1914,  27, 
326 ;  Morell  and  Burgen,  J.  C.  S.  1914, 106, 676  ; 
Stutzer  and  Soil,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1910, 
23,  1873  ;  Kirohoff,  Chem.  Zeit.  1912,  36,  1068  ; 
Weston  and  Ellis,  7th  Int.  Congress  Rep., 
Sect.  I.,  p.  69;  N.  Kameyama,  J.  Coll.  Eng. 
Tot^o,  1920,  10,  173. 

The  Are  Proeeie.  The  pioneering  work  on 
which  the  modem  industrial  method  of  nitrogen 
fixation  by  the  union  of  oxvgen  and  nitrogen 
in  the,  electric  arc  is  based  was  carried  out 
almost  entirely  by  English  scientLsts.  Caven- 
dish in  1784  observed  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid  when  electric  sparks  were  passed  through 
air  over  water  and  when  oxygen  containing 
nitrogen  is  exploded  with  hydrogen.  No  acid 
is  formed  in  the  explosion  of  hydrogen  and  air, 
since  the  flame  temperature  is  then  not  high 
enough  to  bring  about  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  the  reaction  being  endothe^mio.  The 
really  classical  research,  on  which  all  modem 
processes  are  based,  is  that  of  Lord  Rayleigh 
in  1897  (J.  C.  S.  1897,  71, 181).    In  his  memor- 


able  experiment,  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
of  argon  £rom  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Lord 
Rayleigh  used  a  glass  globe  of  60  litres  capacity, 
contsimng  a  mixture  of  9  vols,  of  air  and  1 1  vols, 
of  oxygen,  in  which  an  electric  flame  was  bum* 
ing.  The  resulting  oxides  of  nitrogen  were 
ahBorbed  by  allowing  a  fountain  of  caustic  soda 
solution  to  play  over  the  inside  of  the  globe. 
This  also  served  to  keep  the  vessel  cool.  An 
absorption  of  21  litres  of  gas  per  hour  was 
obtained  with  0*8  kw.,  which  gives  a  production 
of  46  grm.  of  nitric  acid  per  kw.  hr.  In  the 
most  efficient  modem  arc  furnaces  the  yield 
is  62  grm.  HNO,  per  kw.  hr.  Lord  Rayleigh 
was  the  flrst  to  point  the  way  to  the  possibility 
of  utilising  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  in 
an  economical  manner. 

Attempts  were  made  to  apply  the  results  of 
Rayleigh  to  the  industrial  fixation  of  nitrogen. 
The  first  was  that  of  Bradley  and  Lovejoy  at 
Niagara,  in  1902,  although  small  scale  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  in  Manchester  in  1900 
by  Macdougall  and  Howies  {see  Thompson, 
Applied  Electrochemistry,  1911,  p.  276).  None 
of  the  earlier  attempts  was  successful,  and  the 
first  real  step  in  the  direction  of  a  technical 
process  was  made  by  Birkeland  of  Christiania 
in  conjunction  with  Eyde,  the  engineer.  The 
results  of  their  work  was  the  establishment  in 
1903,  by  the  Scandinavian  French  Company, 
of  a  factory  at  Notodden,  in  Norway,  known 
as  the  Norsk  Hydroelektrisk  KvaelBtofiskktiesel- 
skab  (the  Norwegian  Hydro-electric  Fertiliser 
Company).  In  1906  the  Norwegian  company 
joined  forces  with  the  German  firms,  the 
Farbenfabrik  vormaU  F.  Bayer  and  Co.,  Elber- 
feld,  the  Aktiengesellschaft  fiir  Anilinfabrikation 
of  Berlin,  and  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda 
Fabrik  (which  really  controlled  the  other  two 
firms).  In  later  developments  the  German 
iliterests  were  eliminated,  and  the  whole  under- 
taking is  now  owned  by  the  Soci^t^  Noryegienne 
de  r^ote. 

The  establishment  of  the  arc  process  in 
Norway  was  possible  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  cheap  water  jpower  which  could  be  harnessed 
to  hydro-electnc  undertakings.  The  potential 
and  developed  hydro-electric  power  of  the  world 
has  been  stated  as  follows : — 


Potential  h.p. 

Deyeloped  h.p 

United  States   . 

.  20,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,766,791 

France 

6,000,000 

600,000 

Norway    . 

6,600,000 

860,000 

Spain 

6,000,000 

300,000 

Italy 

6,000,000 

760,000 

Sweden    . 

6,000,000 

600,000 

Switzerland 

1,600,000 

400,000 

Germany 

1,000.000 

600,000 

Great  Britain    . 

700,000 

60,000 

The  power  for  the  Notodden  works  is  derived 
from  the  Svaelgfoss,  about  1^  miles  up  the  valley, 
and  the  water  falling  over  the  Rjukanfoss 
generates  in  its  passage  to  the  Hitterdal  lake 
40,000  h.p.  at  the  Rvaelgfoss,  16,000  h.p.  at  the 
Lienfoss,  and  20,000  h.p.  at  the  Tinfoss,  making 
a  total  of  76,000  h.p.  at  Notodden. 

The  two  new  works  at  Rjukan  have  recently 
been  put  into  operation,  and  a\^ut  380,000  h.p. 
are  now  expended  in  Norway  on  the  arc  process. 
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The  Rjukan  works  alone  use  300,000  h.p.,  and 
are  said  to  have  cost  £3,000,000.  This  works 
out  at  about  £26  per  ton  of  nitric  acid  per 
annum.  The  cost  of  plant,  including  the 
reservoirs  and  turbines,  is  hig^  in  the  case  of 
the  arc  process,  but  as  no  materials  except  water 
and  air  are  used,  with  limestone  if  calcium  nitrate 
is  made,  the  products  can  be  cheaply  manufac- 
tured if  abundant  sources  of  water-power  are 
available.  The  possibility  of  operating  the  arc 
process  with  coal-fired  power  plant  has  been 
considered  (Nitrogen  Products  Committee  Re- 
port, 1920) ;  the  conclusion  reached  was  that, 
as  the  process  has  been  successfully  operated 
intermittently  in  Italy  on  off-peak  electric 
power,  it  might  be  possible  in  this  country  to 
use  it  as  an  outlet  for  large  blocks  of  off-peak 
power   from    laige    central    coal -fired    electric 


generating  stations,  thus  enabling  the  generators 
to  work  at  a  high  load  factor,  and  reducing 
working  expenses.  The  unexpected  movement 
of  coal  prices  has  somewhat  altered  the  situation. 
The  power  used  by  the  Norwegian  works  is 
derived  from  the  Rjukan  fall,  the  water  of  which 
is  collected  in  the  Moesvand  Lake,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  768,000,000  cu.  m.  This  reservoir, 
which  is  closed  by  a  large  dam,  feeds  the  river 
Maana,  the  water  of  which  is  conducted  through 
a  tunnel  4  km.  long  and  26  sq.  m.  in  section  to  a 
collecting  house,  from  which  it  passes  through 
ten  steel  flumes  or  conduits,  2  m.  in  diameter, 
which  carry  60  cu.  m.  of  water  per  second  to 
the  power  house.  The  Rjukanfoss  power  house, 
which  is  110  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad,  contains 
ten  turbines,  each  of  14,600  h.p.,  directly 
coupled    to    the   generators    (Fig.    1).      The 


Fio.  1. 
Rjukanfoss  Power  House. 


electric  current  is  transmitted  through  sixty 
cables,  some  of  copper  and  some  of  aluminium, 
to  the  Rjukan  I  woriu  at  Vermork,  and  to  the 
Rjukan  II  works  at  Saaheim,  both  approxi- 
mately the  same  size,  in  which  the  total  of 
300,000  h.p.  is  applied. 

In  Rjukan  I  there  are  two  types  of  furnaces, 
the  Birkeland  and  Eyde,  and  the  Schonherr. 
At  Rjukan  II  Birkeland  and  Eyde  furnaces 
alone  are  used.  Another  factory  of  the  Nor- 
wegian company  is  situated  at  Pierrefitte,  on ' 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  water 
power  from  two  lakes  is  used.  There  is  a 
similar  factory  on  the  Spanish  side,  but  this  is 
not  yet  in  operation.  The  works  at  Pierrefitte 
uses  8000  kw.,  producing  4000  tons  of  nitric 
acid  per  annum.  The  water  is  obtained  from 
the  lake  at  Cauterets,  at  an  altitude  of  280  m., 
and  that  at  Luz  St.  Sauveur,  at  an  altitude  of 
140   m.    It  is  conducted  through  six  flumes 


running  down  the  Pic  de  Soulom,  three  to  each 
lake,  3  and  4  feet  diameter,  respectively.  The 
high-pressure  water  passes  to  Pelton  wheels, 
and  the  low-pressure  to  turbines,  in  each  case 
coupled  directly  to  alternators.  These  supply 
in  skddition  the  power  for  the  electrifled  portion 
of  the  Midi  Railway  from  Lourdes  to  Cauterets. 
The  current  is  transformed  to  10,000  volts  for 
transmission  to  the  works.  There  are  four  of 
the  newest  type  of  Birkel&nd-Eyde  furnaces, 
about  10  feet  diameter,  operating  on  single 
phase  at  6000  volts,  and  using  up  to  4000  kw. 
each.  About  6000  cu.  m.  of  air  is  drawn 
through  each  furnace  per  hour. 

The  power  used  for  nitrogen  fixation  is  shown 
in  the  table  below,  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Supplement  to  the  N.  P.  C.  Report.  This  table 
shows  only  the  two  main  processes  in  which 
power  is  a  primary  factor.  The  installed 
capacity   of   the   pf^^^Q]^^f^i  emplojed   for 
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nitrogen  fixation  in  1920  amoonted  to  over  a 
million  kilowatts  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  reserves  always  provided.  The  actual 
number  of  kilowatt  hours  required  to  produce 
the  full  output  of  the  arc  and  cyanamide  plants 
in  1920  was  nearly  double  the  combined  actual 
output  of  the  whole  of  the  electricity  stations 
of  the  British  Isles,  including  lighting,  power, 
and  traction. 

WoBLD'S  CONSUUFTIOir   OF  POWBE  IN 

NiTBOOBN  Fixation, 


Process 


Cyanamide 
Arc 


1013 


Installed 

capacity. 

tonsnltro' 

gen  per 

annum 


59,600 
16,900 


Actual 
power  re- 
quired in 
continu- 
ous  kw. 


130,000 
142,000 


1020 


Installed  {  Actual 
capacity,  ipower  re- 
in tons     quired  in 
nitrogen  ■  continu- 
per  annum'  ous  kw. 


326,600  !  715,000 


38,300 


316,000 


These  figures  give  for  the  power  require- 
ments :  arc  process,  8*36-8-4  kw.  yr.,  and  for 
the  cyanamide  process,  2*2  kw.  yr.,  per  ton  of 
nitrogen  fixed. 

TheoreUeal  Considerations,  For  the  equili- 
brium constant  of  the  reaction  N,-f  0,^2N0 
Nemst  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906,  49,  213; 
Gottinger  Nachrichten,  1904,  261 )  gives  an  ex- 
pression which  may  be  simplified  to 

log  VK=0-5441-4726-5/T 
where  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  C,  and 

In  the  case  of  air  as  the  initial  mixture  of  N^  and 
O,,  when  x  p.c.  of  NO  by  volume  has  been  formed 
in  equilibrium,  K=a:V(79-2— la;)(20-8-ia:),and, 
therefore,  since  x  is  small, 

a:=40-8ViC/(H-0-62VK) 

very  approximately.  From  these  equations  the 
values  of  a;=p.c.  NO  in  Table  I.  have  been 
calculated.  They  agree*  fairly  well  with  the 
observed  numbers,  which  were  obtained  by 
exploding  a  mixture  of  electrolytic  gas  and 
air,  and  by  drawing  air  through  platinum  and 
iridium  tubes  heated  electrically.  The  reaction 
absorbs  heat:   N,+0,=2NO-2x21-6  kg.  cal. 

Table  L — EgxriUBRinM  Yields  op  NO  in  Air. 


Temperature 
""C.  abeolute 

P.c.  NO  by 

P.c.  NO  by 

volume  obsd. 

volume  calcd. 

1811    . 

0-37 

0-36 

1877    . 

042 

0-43 

2033    . 

0-64 

0-67 

2196    . 

0-97 

0-98 

2680    . 

2-06 

202 

2676    . 

2-23 

2-36 

3200    . 

5*0  about 

4-39 

The  same  values  of  K  apply,  of  course,  to 
any  initial  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  as 
well  as  air,  but  the  relation  between  x  and  K  is 
different  for  each  mixture.  For  the  important 
case  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygon  and  nitrogen 


we  have  K=ar*/(50— Ja:)(60— Jx),  or,  very 
approximately,  since  x  is  small, 

x=60VK/(l+0-5v'K). 
The  increased  yield  with  the  mixture 
Nj+O,  as  compared  with  air  is,  therefore, 
approximately  18  p.c.  Higher  yidds  claimed 
{see  Nitrum  process)  must,  therefore,  depend 
on  other  circumstances,  such  as  more  raj^id 
cooling.  Oxygen  has  a  thermal  conductivity 
7  p.c.  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen.  Haber 
and  Koenig  (Zeitsoh.  Elektrochem.  1907,  13, 
725)  obtained  14-5  p.c.  of  NO  from  N.+O,. 
By  using  a  short  arc  in  a  water-cooled  tube 
these  experimenters  {ibid,  1908,  14,  689)  ob- 
tained 17*8  p.c.  NO.  The  same  final  concentra- 
tion was  obtained  with  N^+O,  and  NO  as 
initial  gas,  indicating  equilibrium.  Increase  of 
pressure  does  not  increase  the  yield.  Similar 
experiments  were  made  by  Holwech  {ibid,  1910, 
16,  369),  Haber  and  Holwech  {ibid,  810),  Hol- 
wech and  Koenig  {ibid,  803— cooled  arcs), 
Haber,  Koenig,  and  Platou  {ibid,  786,  796). 
The  yields  for  a  given  expenditure  of  energy 
are  much  larger  than  those  found  in  other 
experiments,  such  as  those  of  Nemst;  in  the 
most  favourable  cases  they  amount  to  80  nm. 
HNO,  per  kw.  hr.  The  percentage  of  NO  in 
the  resulting  gases  also  corresponds,  on  the 
thermodynamic  theory,  with  impossibly  high 
temperatures  (the  temperature  3200  corresponds 
with  only  about  6  p.c.  of  NO,  as  is  seen  from 
Table  I.).  Haber  considers  that  a  cool  arc  is 
more  favourable  to  NO  formation  than  exjKMure 
to  very  high  temperatures  followed  by  rapid 
cooling,  ana  that  electronic  impacts  play  a  part 
under  certain  conditions  («ee  Jellinek,  Gasreak* 
tione,  1913,  p.  780). 

The  velocities  of  formation  and  decomposition 
of  nitric  oxide  have  been  determined.  Below 
3000°  the  reaction  is  bimolecular : 

N,-t-0a^2N0 

above  3000^  it  is  said  to  be  unimolecular  (I^e 
Blanc  and  Nuranen,  Zeitsoh.  Elektrochem.  1907, 
13,  303).  In  the  bimolecular  case,  the  velocity 
equation  is : — 

da:/<f<=Jfcj(Co-la:)(CN-Jx)-it,x« 

where  Cn  and  Co  are  the  initial  concentrations 
of  N2  and  Os  in  percentages  by  volume,  and 
X  the  percentage  of  NO  present  at  a  siven 
instant.  The  velocity  constants  ki  and  k^, 
representing  the  rate  of  formation  and  decom- 
position of  NO  respectively  for  unit  concentra- 
tions, have  been  determined  experimentally 
by  Jellinek  (Zeitsoh.  Elektrochem.  1907,  13, 
303  ;  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1906, 49, 229),  whose 
results  are  given  in  Table  II.  The  time  for  half 
decomposition  of  pure  NO  into  N|  and  0*  is 
very  approximately  <,ssl/iki;  the  time  for  half 
the  possible  nitrification  of  air,  i.e.  half  the  theo- 
retically possible  production  of  NO,  is  approxi- 
mately <i  =  1  "36/  Vk^ky  The  velocity  constants 
dep*md  very  much  on  the  temperature ;  8teinmetz 
(Chem.  &  Met.  Eng.  1920, 22, 299)  calculates  from 
Jellinek's  results  log  *,= 11  113-1- 6*731  X  10-«T, 
when  ( is  in  seconds.  From  this,  and  the  rela- 
tion ki^^k^K,  the  values  given  in  Tables  II.  and 
III.  have  been  calculate.  The  values  of  K 
have  been  obtained  from  the  formula : 

log  K=i^fe5J»g^H^^^git 
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given  by  Steinmetz,  which  is  in  good  agreement 
with  the  formula  of  Nernst  preyionaly  quoted. 

Tablb  IL — VsLOGiTiEs  OF  Dboomposition 
OF  NO. 

Time  in  minutes  for  GO  p.o.  decomposition  of 
pure  NO  at  atm.  press,  into  N,  and  O,. 


Ab8. 

temp. 

"0, 


900 
1100 
1300 
1600 
1700 
1900 
2100 
2300 
2600 
2700 
2900 
3100 
3600 
4100 


Time  in  mine, 
obsd. 


7-36  X 10* 

6-80  X10« 

4-43x10 

3-30 

2-47x10-1 

1  •74x10-* 

l-21xl0-« 

8-40xl0-» 

6-76X10-* 

3-92x10-' 

3-36X10-* 

2-26  X 10- • 


6(X«mins. 
calod.-l/J:a 


8-9x10* 

6-4xl0« 

4-6x10 

2-36 

2-33x10-1 

l-66xl0-« 

118X10-* 

8-46xl0-» 

6-06X10-* 

4-43x10-' 

3-08X10-* 

2-20xl0-» 

113X10-" 

4-10x10-" 


ifct  for  second 

asimltof 

time 


l-87xlO-« 

2-61xl0-» 

3-66x10-* 

6-12xl0-» 

717  X 10-* 

1-002 

1-41x10 

1-97  XlO« 

2-76x10* 

3-86x10* 

6-40  X 10* 

7-67  X  10* 

1-48x10* 

4-07x10" 


Tablb  III. — Vklooity  of  Fobmahon  of 

NO  FBOM  AlB. 

Time  in  minutes  for  production  of   half  the 
theoretically  possible  amount  of  NO. 


Ab8. 
temp. 

Timeinmhtt. 
obsd. 

6«i 

Jfci  for  aecond 
as  miit  of 

•0. 

mins.  caloci. 

time 

900 

_ 

7-89  X 10-" 

1600 

1-81x10* 

1-77x10* 

319X10-* 

1700 

6-90x10 

6-46x10 

2-43x10-* 

1900 

2-08 

1-99 

1-29x10-* 

2100 

8-43x10-* 

8-22x10-* 

6-36x10-* 

2300 

3-76x10-* 

3-76x10-* 

1-84x10-1 

2600 

1-77x10-* 

1-86x10-* 

6-44 

2700 

8-76  X 10* 

9-60x10-* 

1-44x10* 

2900 

6-76x10-' 

6-20x10-' 

3-62x10* 

3100 

310x10-* 

2-87x10-* 

7-96x10* 

3600 

— 

10-10 

3-46x10' 

4100 

~— 

2-3  X 10-" 

2-34x10" 

From  these  results  it  follows  that,  if  the  com- 
bination in  the  arc  occurs  purely  on  account 
of  the  absorption  of  heat,  the  best  results  should 
be  obtained  when  the  air  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture not  less  than  3000°,  and  then  cooled  with 
all  possible  speed  below  the  temperature,  say 
1000°,  at  which  the  velocity  of  decomposition 
of  the  nitric  oxide  formed  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture has  become  inappreciable.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  experiment.  Since  the  rapidity 
of  cooling  attainable  practically  limits  the  amount 
of  nitric  oxide  remaining,  there  will  be  no  point 
in  going  above  a  certain  temperature  in  the  arc, 
at  which  the  equilibrium  concentration  of  NO 
is  not  less  than  the  residual  concentration 
possible  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
of  coolmg  with  the  given  apparatus. 


In  the  commercial  operation  of  the  aro 
process,  a  concentration  of  2  p.c.  of  NO  by 
volume  is  attained  as  a  irnLYiiniim  from  air  and 
usually  only  a  little  over  1  p.c.  The  temperature 
corresponding  to  2  p.c.  is,  according  to  ^e  above 
results,  about  2600°.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
i  calculate  the  minimum  expenditure  of  eneigy 
necessary  in  the  furnace,  a^^wiing  this  to  be 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  gases.  This 
energy  is  the  electrical  equivalent  of  the  heat 
absorbed  in  the  reaction  N,-f  Ots=2NO,  plus 
that  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  to  2600°.  Since  the  mean  specific  heats 
of  the  three  gases  at  coiistant  pressure  are 
approximately  equal,  and  given  by  the  expres- 
sion 6'8+0-0006<  grm.  caL  per  gnn.  moL,  we 
have,  as  the  absorption  of  energy  for  heating, 
14  grms  N,  and  16  grms.  O,  to  2600°  :— 

i(6-8+2600xO-0006)=20,600  grm.  caL 

If  wo  add  to  this  the  energy  21,600  grm.  caL 
for  the  production  of  30  grms.  NO  (iOO  p.c. 
conversion),  we  find  as  the  minimutn  energy 
required  20,600-}- 2 1,600 =42,200  grm.  cal.,  or 
about  0-06  kw.  hr.  But  in  practice  it  is 
found  necessary  to  expend  1  kw.  hr.  (2  p.c.  oon« 
version)  in  the  formation  of  30  grms.,  or  1  grm. 
molecule,  of  nitric  oxide,  hence  the  energy 
efficiency  of  the  arc  process  is  0-06  x  100=6  p.c. 
A  certain  amount  of  this  energy  is  recover- 
able in  the  less  available  form  of  heat  from 
the  hot  gases,  by  passing  the  latter  through 
boiler  tubes.  The  maximum  amount  so  recover- 
able is  about  6  p.o.  of  the  initial  energy  after  all 
requirements  for  evaporation  and  cooling  have 
been  met.  The  latter  utilise  about  8  p.c.  The 
arc  process  as  operated  is  clearly  very  wasteful 
of  energy,  only  about  10  p.c.  of  the  latter  being 
usefully  applied  in  the  maximum.  It  can, 
therefore,  oe  used  economically  only  when  a 
v6ry  cheap  source  of  energy  is  available.  This 
is  provided  by  large  water-power  sources,  or, 
in  Germany,  by  the  utilisation  of  brown  coal 
(or  lignite)  from  which  electrical  energy  is 
produced  at  a  cost  of  about  O'id,  (2-8  pfg.)  per 
kw.  hr.,  as  compared  with  at  least  1  *6d.  per  kw.  nr. 
from  British  coal  under  present  conditions. 
The  cheap  coal  supplies  of  Natal,  where  coal  is 
obtainable  at  a  cost  of  about  Zs.  per  ton,  and 
the  large  undeveloped  water  powers  of  Egypt 
(Assuan  Dam)  and  Newfoundland,  offer  pros- 
pects of  utilisation  by  the  aro  process  in  these 
countries. 

The  Blikeland  and  Eyde  ProeMS.  In  this 
type  of  furnace  the  aro  between  the  electrodes 
is  maintained  by  an  alternating  current  and  is 
spread  by  a  strong  magnetic  field  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  electrodes.  The  current 
filament  tends  to  move  at  right  angles  to  its 
length  in  the  magnetic  field,  and  is  blown  into 
a  half  dUo  at  each  half  period  of  the  current. 
The  filament  breaks  when  the  resistance  along 
it  is  greater  than  that  of  a  new  arc  in  the  cooler 
air  between  the  points  of  the  electrodes  (Trans. 
Faraday  Soc.  1906,  2,  98).  The  half  discs 
succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity  on  each 
side  of  the  electrode  axis,  and  the  impression 
on  the  eye  is  that  of  a  steady  circular  sheet  of 
flame  (see  Andriossens,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem. 
1919,  26,  266). 

The  electric  flame  is  produced  in  a  flat  box 
of  refractory  material ^f^^y.^^3e^^M.^4^t*. 
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1909,  57,  568),  the  walls  of  which  do  not  in 
aotuikl  working  become  heated  beyond  lOOO*'. 
A  recent  type  of  fomaoe  is  shown  in  section  in 


Fig.  2. 
New  type  of  furnace  showing  the  passage  of  the  gases. 

Fig.  2.  The  electrodes  are  U-shaped  copper 
tubes,  1  inch  wide,  separated  by  a  distance  of 
one-eighth  inch  to  form  a  gap  for  the  initiation 
of  the  arc.    The  position  of  the  electrodes  is 


regulated  by  screws  outside  the  furnace.  One 
electrode  is  earthed.  The  applied  voltage  is 
6500.  In  the  most  recent  type  of  furnace  the 
air  is  aspirated  into  the  f ^pnace  through  grids 
of  iron  netting  placed  opposite  the  inlet  ports ; 
in  the  older  types  the  air  is  forced  through  bv 
Roots  blowers.  The  air  is  divided  by  channels 
in  the  fireclay  lining  oi  the  furnace,  so  as  to  be 
directed  uniformly  on  both  sides  of  the  are 
flame.  During  the  brief  contact  of  the  air  with 
the  intensely  hot  flame,  combination  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  takes  place.  The  gases  are  then 
swept  out  of  the  furnace  and  coded  with  great 
rapidity  to  about  1000%  below  which  tempera- 
ture nitric  oxide  is  stable. 

The  electrodes  are  cooled  by  a  rapid  current 
of  water  passing  through  them.  The  latest 
types  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde  furnaces  are  made 
in  unite  taking  2000,  3000,  or  4000  kw.  The 
most  economical  size  is  said  to  be  3000  kw. 
The  electrodes  last  3-4  weeks,  and  are  easily 
replaced  in  about  15  minutes  when  required. 
The  temperature  of  the  flame  is  estimated  at 
3000*'-3500'' ;  that  of  the  escaping  gases,  of 
which  about  74  cubic  feet  pass  through  the 
furnace  i>er  kw.  hr.,  is  about  1000**. 

At  Notodden  there  are  36  furnaces  of  the 
early  type  usinff  800  kw.,  worldng  at  5000  volts. 
At  Riukan  I  there  are  about  120  furnaces,  40 
Birkeiand-Eyde  and  80  Schonherr  (see  below) ; 
there  are  about  the  same  number  at  Rjukan  II, 
but  there  all  the  furnaces  are  of  the  Birkeland- 
Eyde  type  (Fig.  3).  The  concentration  of  nitric 
oxide  in  the  sases  immediately  after  leaving  the 
furnace  is  about  1'25  p.c.  by  volume  on  the 
average.  The  gases  are  further  cooled,  and  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  absorbed  as  nitric  acid  and  as 
sodium  nitrate  and  nitrite,  in  apparatus  to  be  de- 
scribed later.  About  97  p.c  of  the  fixed  nitrogen 
is  absorbed,  85  p.c.  of  this  as  30  p.c.  nitric  acid 
and  15  p.c.  as  nitrite.  The  eneigy  consumption 
in  the  Birkeland- Eyde  process  is  estimated  by 
the  Nitrogen  Products  Committee  as  1  kw.  hour 
per  61  grms.  of  nitric  acid,  HNO3,  for  overall 


Fia.  3. 
Birkeland-Eyde  Fomaoes  at  BJokan. 
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woridng.  The  arc  proceM  has  the  advantage 
over  other  fixation  methoda  in  being  direct  and 
comparatively  simple,  and  in  the  absence  of 
objectionable  by-pi*dacts  (c/.  Cyanamide).  Its 
disifidvantages  are  the  verv  expensive  plant, 
including  large  power  instaUations,  and  its  de- 
pendence on  cheap  power.  In  localities  where 
cheap  water-power  is  available  {e^.  £1*2  per 
kw.  vear  in  Norway)  the  latter  factor  has  no 
wei^t. 

The  arc  factory  at  Sonlom,  Pyrenees,  em- 
bodies the  latest  improvements  of  the  Birkeland- 
Eyde  process.  The  current  (see  above)  is  sup- 
plied to  the  works  by  undeiground  cables  at 
10,000  volts,  a  portion  being  stepped  down  at 
the  works  to  380  volts  for  lightinff .  The  choking 
coils  used  in  connection  with  the  furnaces  are 
water-cooled  lead  coils  immersed  in  oil,  having 
an  iron  core  and  an  automatic  thermometer 
operating  at  50^-60",  at  which  temperature  the 
current  is  cut  off.  The  power  loss  in  the  choking 
coils  is  less  than  1  p.c.  Copper  spirab,  without 
iron  cores,  as  used  at  Notodden,  have  been 
abandoned. 

The  furnace  room  contains  four  of  the  latest 
t7I>e  of  Birkeland-Eyde  furnaces,  about  10  feet 
cOameter,  operating  on  single  phase  up  to  4,000 
kw.  Three  are  in  use  and  one  in  reserve. 
The  phases  are  interchangeable,  one  electrode 
being  earthed.  The  furnaces  are  of  brick,  with 
a  lining  of  special  refractorv  stone  of  Norwegian 
origin,  the  whole  enclosed  in  an  iron  casing. 
There  is  a  lenticular  cavity  containing  the 
electrodes,  one  wall  of  which  is  perforated  by 
canab  in  communication  with  five  equally- 
spaced  suction  intakes  for  air.  After  passing 
through  the  furnace,  the  air  leaves  at  the  bottom 
through  a  curved  oval  pipe  about  2  feet  in 
longest  and  1  foot  in  shortest  diameter,  lined 
with  resisting  brick.  This  connects  with  the 
main  flue,  about  5  feet  diameter,  lined  with 
resbting  brick  18  inches  thick,  carrying  away 
the  gases,  at  about  lOOO^'C,  to  the  coolmg  and 
absorption  plant.  The  gas  is  analysed  at 
regular  intervab  by  taking  a  sample  from  the 
main  near  the  furnace  in  an  exhausted  globe. 

The  volume  of  air  aspirated  through  each 
furnace  b  about  6,000  cu.  m.  per  hour,  and  the 
I>ercentage  of  NO  in  the  furnace  gas  varies  from 
1'5  to  2  p.c.  by  volume.  The  air,  as  stated,  b 
drawn  through  the  whole  system  by  two  fans 
in  series  after  the  last  absorption  tower,  each 
of  100  h.p.  The  drop  in  pressure  through  the 
furnace  is  about  1^  inches  of  water. 

The  electrodes  are  U-shaped  copper  tubes 
about  1  inch  diameter,  separated  by  aoout  one- 
eighth  inch  and  cooled  by  water  circulating 
through  the  tubes.  The  position  of  the  elec- 
trodes b  adjusted  by  screws  outside  the  furnace. 
The  arc  is  deflected  by  a  lar^e  electro-magnet 
placed  in  a  cavity  on  that  side  of  the  furnace 
mto  which  air  is  m^wn.  The  air  passes  through 
ohanneb  in  the  magnet,  and  serves  to  keep  the 
latter  cool.  Current  for  these  maenets  is  ob- 
tained from  the  high-tension  A.C.  by  a  rotary 
converter.  The  average  life  of  an  electrode  is 
from  3  to  4  weeks.  The  furnaces  emit  a  deep 
roaring  note,  which,  however,  b  not  un- 
pleasant. 

The  gas  in  the  main  leading  from  the  furnace 

(jr«  at  about  900**C.  into  two  Babcock  boilers, 

I  having  about  300  sq.  m.  of  heating  suiface 


and  provided  with  superheaters  and  eoonomisers. 
A  considerable  amount  of  steam  b  blown  to 
waste  after  all  requiremente  in  the  works  for 
evaporation,  concentration,  &c.,  have  been 
satisfied.  After  passing  through  the  boiler 
firebox  the  gases  leave  at  about  250"*  to  the 
coolers.  These  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  and 
consist  of  four  batteries  of  iron  tubes,  through 
which  the  gases  pass,  cooled  in  vertical  tanks 
through  which  water  flows. 

The  gas  leaves  the  coolers  for  the  oxidation 
tower,  of  sheet  iron  and  of  sufficient  capaci^ 
to  give  one-minute  contact  to  the  gas  before  this 
enters  the  water  towers.  Thb  b  necessary  to 
enable  the  nitric  oxide  to  be  partly  converted 
into  nitrogen  peroxide  before  the  gases  come 
in  contact  with  water.  The  gases  leave  the 
tower  at  60** ;  the  drop  in  pressure  in  the  coolers 
b  about  40  mm.  of  water ;  that  in  the  oxidation 
tower  6  mm. 

The  gas  now  enters  the  absorption  towers 
(Fig.  4).  There  are  four  of  these,  constructed  of 
slabs  of  Norwegian  granite  clamped  by  61  iron 
bands.  The  nature  of  the  stone  used  for  these 
towers  b  extremely  important;  Norwegian 
sranite  b  practically  the  only  material  which  has 
oeen  found  satisfactory,  since  other  varieties  tend 
to  diedntegrate  in  use  in  contact  with  the  acid. 
The  towers  are  lO-sfded,  26*926  m.  high  inside 
and  7 '3  m.  uniform  external  diameter.  The 
thickness  varies  from  360  mm.  at  the  bottom, 
in  steps  of  300,  260  and  200  mm.  to  the  top. 
The  towers  are  mounted  on  concrete  piers  with 
all  jointe  vbible  and  accessible  in  case  of  leaksjge. 
The  towers  are  packed  with  pieces  of  Norwegisin 
quartz  about  the  size  of  walnute,  the  character 
of  the  packing  being  again  of  great  importance. 
The  towers  are  completely  packed,  witn  practi- 
cally no  free  space.  The  gas  enters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  tower  and  alternately  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  successive  towers.  Acid  b 
circulated  in  each  tower  by  one  montejus  of 
iron-clad  acid-resbting  stoneware,  having  a 
capacity  of  400  litres.  The  delivery  b  inter- 
mittent, the  montejus  emptying  once  every  two 
or  three  minutes.  There  b  one  4-inch  stoneware 
pipe  to  each  tower,  with  'Almagam*  rubber 
joints,  for  circulation  in  that  tower,  and  a  similar 
pipe  for  transferring  acid  from  the  next  tower 
of  the  series.  The  circulation  amounts  to  10,000 
litres  of  acid  per  hour.  Circulation  by  centrifngal 
pumps  would  probably  prove  more  effective. 
The  top  of  the  tower  is  domed,  in  sections 
joined  with  blue  asbestos  coveted  with  tar. 

The  acid  flows  from  each  tower  into  a  large 
granite  tenk  with  an  aluminium  cover,  from 
which  it  is  taken  to  the  montejus.  The  strength 
of  acid  token  from  the  first  tower,  which  b  the 
strongest,  b  about  30  p.c.  HNO,.  This  can  be 
raised  to  62  p.c.  by  slower  circulation,  but  the 
weaker  acid  gives  the  best  all-round  efficiency 
of  absorption.  The  strengths  in  the  succeeding 
towers  are  usually  20  p.c,  10  p.c,  and  6  p.c^ 
respectively.  The  time  of  passage  of  the  gas 
through  each  tower  is  of  the  order  of  1  minute. 

After  leaving  the  fourth  acid  tower,  the  gas 
enters  an  alkaUne  absorption  tower,  of  sheet 
iron,  about  the  same  size  as  the  acid  towers, 
and  also  packed  with  quartz.  Through  this 
tower  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  containing 
about  2  p.c.  of  caustic  soda,  b  circulated. 
Sodium  nitrate  and  nitrite  are  formed.  ^  LC 
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The   drop  ia  pressore  through  the  tower 
system  is  as  follows : — 

First  acid  tower  ]  25  mm.  water. 

Second  acid  tower  150  mm.  water. 

Third  acid  tower  100  mm.  water. 

Fourth  acid  tower  150  mm.  water 

Alkali  tower  130  mm.  water. 
The  time  of  passage  of  the  gas  through  the 


alkali  tower  is  also  about  1  minute.  The  gas 
then  passes  through  the  fans  to  the  open  air. 
The  exit,  on  very  wet  days,  is  distinctly  red. 
On  dry  days  the  exit  is  said  to  be  barely 
visible. 

The  overall  absorption  amounts  to  96-97  p.o. 
of  the  oxidised  nitrogen  leaving  the  furnace. 
Of  this  90  p.c.  is  recovered  as  nitric  acid  in  the 


p 


S 


Fia.  4. 
Absorption  Towers. 


acid  towers  and  10  p.c.  as  sodium  nitilite.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  operation  in  which  the  mixture 
of  sodium  nitrate  and  nitrite  obtained  in  the 
alkali  tower  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
to  form  sodium  nitrate  and  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
evolved  passed  back  to  the  acid  towers  for  ab- 
sorption. If  the  recovery  is  taken  on  the  acid 
towers  and  alkali  tower  without  subsequent 
treatment,  it  is  stated  that  about  85  p.c.  of  the 
oxides  absorbed  are  received  in  the  acid  towers 
and   15  p.c.  in  the  alkali  tower.    The  yfeld 


reckoned  on  acid  and  sodium  nitrate,  compared 
with  power  entering  the  factory  and  used  for 
all  purposes,  was  stated  to  be  550  kg.  HNO, 
per  kw.  yr.  If  this  is  referred  to  power 
measured  at  the  switchboard  and  used  for 
furnace  purposes  only,  the  yield  is  560  kg. 
HNO,  per  kw.  yr.,  or  about  63  gm.  HNOg  per 
kw.  hr. 

The  primary  products  of  the  absorption 
system  are  dilute  nitric  acid  (30  p.c.  HNOs) 
and  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  or  if  the 
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solution  from  the  alkali  towers  is  not  treated 
with  acid,  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  and 
nitrite.  The  aoid  may  be  concentrated  or  con- 
verted into  calcium  nitrate.  The  sodium  nitrate 
and  nitrite  are  evaporated  and  sold  for  use  in 
sulphuric  acid  chamber  plants,  or  the  nitrite  is 
recovered  in  crystals  for  dye-making  and  other 
purposes. 

Coneentratioii  of  the  Nitric  Aeld.  The  nitric 
acid  is  concentrated  in  ^  very  efficient  apparatus, 
due  to  Ck)llet. 

The  30  p.o.  acid  from  the  towers  is  pumped 
to  a  reservoir  from  which  it  descenos  to  4 
granite  towers,  10  feet  diameter  and  50  feet  hi^h, 
lined  with  acid-resisting  stone  and  packed  with 
quartz.  In  these  it  meets  with  steam  from  the 
weak  acid  concentrating  plant,  next  described, 
and  receives  a  preliminary  concentration.  The 
acid  before  entering  the  towers  is  also  preheated 
by  waste  steam  from  another  part  of  the  plant. 
The  concentration  apparatus  proper  consists  of 
steam-jacketed  tubes.  To  each  preliminary 
tower  is  attached  a  battery  of  four  sets  of  four 
tantiron  tubes,  i.e,  16  tubes  in  all.  Four  tubes 
are  arranged  vertically  around  a  bell-shaped 
head,  and  steam  of  115  lbs.  is  passed  through 
the  jackets.  Four  of  these  evaporators  form 
a  unit  attached  to  each  of  the  four  towers. 
Evaporation  is  effected  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  the  acid  brought  to  60  p.c.  HNO,.  The 
60  p.c.  acid  is  collected  in  four  granite  reservoirs, 
ana  is  pumped  from  these  to  a  single  large 
reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  building,  from  which 
it  flows  to  two  octagonal  granite  towers,  8  feet 
diameter  and  30  feet  high,  one  being  in  reserve. 
Into  the  same  tower  flows  a  stream  of  80  p.c. 
sulphuric  acid  from  a  tank  alongside  the  60  p.c. 
nitric  acid  tank.  Nitric  acid  of  96-97  p.c. 
strength  is  distilled  over  and  is  condensed  in 
aluminium  S-pipes  placed  between  the  two 
towers.  The  acid  collected  is  sent  down  a  small 
granite  tower  through  which  compressed  air  is 
passed  to  remove  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  pass 
to  the  absorption  plant.  The  dOuted  sulphuric 
acid  (60-65  p.c.)  is  concentrated  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  used  for  making  the  60  p.c. 
nitric  acid,  except  that  it  works  under  vacuum, 
maintained  by  a  vertical  fall-pipe  and  water 
condensing  jet.  This  apparatus  for  the  con- 
centration is  very  efficient,  but  ia  expensive. 
The  strong  acid  is  transported  in  strong  earthen- 
ware bottles,  holding  80  gab. 

Sodium  nUraU  is  prepared  as  previously 
described  from  the  liquor  obtained  from  the 
alkali  tower,  or  by  neutralising  the  tower  acid 
with  soda-ash,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  evolved 
being  removed  by  fans.  Sodium  nitrite  is  con- 
centrated in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  for 
nitric  acid,  the  final  concentration  being  carried 
out  in  5  pans,  5  feet  by  20  feet  by  2  feet, 
heated  by  steam  coils.  Both  salts  are  dried  in 
hydro-extractors  and  bagged.  About  2000-3000 
tons  of  nitrite  are  made  annually.  Final  drying 
of  sodium  nitrite  may  abo  be  effected  by 
Biihlor's  drying  apparatus.  Fig.  5.  a  is  an  air 
heater,  b  a  pump,  whereby  air  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  100*  b  forced  throuch  the 
apparatus  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  sodium  nitrite  enters  at  the 
entrance  roller  o  and  is  forced  through  the 
drying  tube  into  the  cyclone  d.  The  air  b 
filtered  in  the  air  filter  b  and  escapes  through  the 


outiet  tube  h.  The  passage  of  the  sodinin 
nitrite  through  the  apparatus  occupies  6-7 
seconds,  when  it  collects  in  the  cyclone  and  b 


Fio.  5. 


removed  directly  mto  casks  by  means  of  the 
outlet  roller  k. 

Niiraie  of  lime.  The  nitric  acid  from  the 
towers  is  run  through  a  series  of  granite  tanks 
filled  with  b'mestone,  until  the  liquid  contains 
not  more  than  0'5  p.c.  of  nitric  acid,  which  b 
neutralised  by  the  addition  of  lime.  The  liquid 
is  then  evaporated  in  vacuum  pans  until  it  has 
a  sp.gr.  1*9,  and  run  into  iron  drums  holding 
380  htres,  when  it  sets  to  a  hard  mass  and 
is  thus  exported  for  chemical  purposes ;  or  it  b 
run  on  to  shaUow  tTt^ys  and  when  cold  b  broken 
up,  ground  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  sent  out  as 
a  manure  in  wooden  casks.  It  varies  in  appear- 
ance from  red-brown  to  black,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  limestone  from  which  it  b  made, 
and  has  the  following  composition — 

N=13*l  p.c,  corresponding  to  77*0  p.c.  Ca(NO,), 
Water       .  .         .      215  „ 

Insoluble  in  water — 
FejO,  ;  Al^Os  ;  humus  .        1  '5  „ 

Ammonium  nitrate  b  prepared  at  Notodden 
and  Rjukan  by  neutralbing  the  30  p.c.  nitric 
acid  with  pure  ammonia  liquor  (sp.gr.  0*880) 
formerly  imported  from  England  but  now  made 
from  cyanamide.  The  resulting  bquid  b  filtered, 
evaporated  in  vacuum  pans  until  it  has  a  sp.ffr. 
1*35,  and  b  then  allowed  to  crystallise,  llie 
crystals  are  centrifuged  and  dried  in  a  Biihler  s 
apparatus,  when  they  contain  99*9  p.c.  NH4NO,. 
In  1917,  no  less  than  63,580  tons  were  exported 
for  munitions.  Digitized  by  Vj  W W V IC 
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Statistios  of  the  Prodttohon  of  Calcium 
NiTBATi  IK  Norway  by  thx  Aso  Proobss. 

Consumption 

in  metric  tons 

(approz.) 

Gidciam 

nitrate 


Production  in  metric 
tons 


Calcium 

Combined 

Tear 

nitrate 

nitrogen^ 

1907 

.       1,601 

208 

1908 

5,102 

663 

1909 

.     11,953 

1,554 

1910 

.     18,569 

2.414 

1911 

.     13,152 

1,709 

1912 

.     36,468 

4,741 

1913 

.     73,214 

9,518 

1914 

.     82.000 

10,700 

1915 

.     48,000 

6,200 

1916 

.     61,000 

7,900 

1917 

.     72,000 

9,400 

1918 

.   105,000 

13,600  • 

1919 

.   109,000 

14,200 

1920 

— 

— 

215 

470 

970 

1,860 

1.967 

3,721 

5,500 

7,500 

9,500 

15,000 

36,500 

51,000 

45,000 

110,000 


The  Sehonherr  Are  Famaee.  In  1905 
Schonherr  and  Hessbereer,  working  for  the 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  devised  a 
new  type  of  aro  furnace  (Trans.  Amer.  Electro- 
ohem.  Soc.  1909,  16,  131).  Experiments  with 
this  furnace  were  carried  out  at  Christiansand, 
in  Norway,  and  extensive  trials  were  made  at 
Notodden  with  the  object  of  deciding  whether 
the  new  furnace  possessed  the  advantages  over 
the  Birkeland  and  Eyde  type  which  were 
claimed  for  it.  As  a  result  of  this  work  the 
Rjukan  I  works  was  equipped  partly  with 
Schonherr  and  partly  with  Birkeland  and  Eyde 
furnaces,  whilst  the  newest  works,  Rjukan  II, 
is  equipped  throughout  with  the  Birkeland  and 
Eyde  furnaces.  By  this  time  the  Badische 
firm  had  severed  its  connection  with  the  Nor- 
wegian companv  and  turned  its  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Haber  synthetic  ammonia 
process. 

The  construction  of  the  furnace  (Elektro- 
technische  Zeit.  1909,  30,  365,  397)  is  seen  in 
Fig.  6.  The  iron  tube  a  contains  at  its  lower 
extremity  the  electrode  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  furnace.  It  consists  of  a  strong  copper 
body,  B,  pierced  through  its  axis  ana  cooled 
with  water.  Through  the  axis  passes  an  iron 
bar,  o,  which  can  be  pushed  f  orws^  as  required, 
and  constitutes  the  actual  electrode  from  which 
the  aro  starts  at  the  point  d.  All  the  wear 
comes  upon  this  bar,  which  at  the  intense  heat  of 
the^  arc  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  melted 
ferric  oxide,  which  slowly  evaporates.  As  this 
proceeds  the  iron  bar  is  gradually  pushed 
forward,  and  its  actual  position  can  be  observed 
through  the  peep-hole  b.  f  is  an  igniting  rod 
for  starting  the  arc.  The  air  enters  the  furnace 
as  indicate,  and  at  o  passes  into  the  iron  tube 
through  several  series  of  tangential  openings, 
situated  one  above  the  other,  and  regulated  by 
means  of  the  movable  sleeve  h.  This  device 
gives  the  entering  air  a  rotary  motion,  which 
causes  the  arc  once  started  from  d  to  travel  up 
the  tube  a,  and  the  air  current  is  so  regulated 
that  the  arc  ends  in  the  upper  water-cooled 
portion  of  the  iron  tube,  somewhere  between 
K  and  M,  which  portion  of  the  furnace  can  be 
observed  through   the   peep-holes    n   and    o. 

^  On  a  basis  of  18  p.c.  combined  nitrogen  in  the 
nitrate. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  arc  bums  as 
steadily  as  a  candle  flame.  The  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  furnace  is  indicated  by  the 
arrows,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  incoming 
air  is  heated  (to  a  temperature  of  about  500°)  by 
the  outgoing  gases 

The  furnace  is  connected  electrically  to 
earth,  so  that  any  part  of  the  apparatus  can  be 
handled  with  impunity,  except  only  the  insulated 
electrode. 

The  experimental  furnaces  at  Christiansand 
(Fig.  7)  utilised  600  h.p.  each  at  4200  volts ; 
although  units  taking  2000  h.p.  were  considered 
possible,  those  recommended  as  a  result  of  ex- 
periments took  760  h.p.,  requiring  40,000  cu.  ft. 
of  air  per  hour.  They  are,  therefore,  very  much 
smaller  than  the  latest  Birkeland-Eyde  furnaces. 
The  arc  is  then  about  16  feet  long,  although 
Schonherr  has  recommended  arcs  23  feet  long. 


Fig.  7. 

Experimental  SchOnherr  Furnaces  at  Christiansand 
Worlcs. 


The  gas  leaving  the  furnace  has  a  lower  tem- 
perature, viz.  800°,  than  that  from  the  Birke- 
land-Eyde furnace,  which  materially  reduces 
the  efficiency  of  recovery  of  waste  heat  by 
boiler  plant,  but  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
richer  in  oxide  of  nitrogen,  viz.  2  p.c.  as  com- 
pared with  1*26-1 '5.  Very  little  information 
is  available  in  connection  with  the  Schonherr 
furnace ;  the  output  per  kw.  hr.  is  said  to  be  about 
6  p.c.  higher  than  in  the  Birkeland-Eyde  furnace, 
and  the  furnace  is  simpler  in  construction. 
Large  quantities  of  cooling  water  are  required, 
which  are  strongly  heated  and  might  be  used  in 
boilers.  During  the  war  Schonherr  furnaces 
were  installed  in  Germany  on  a  restricted  scale 
for  the  production  of  nitric  acid. 

The  Pauling  Arc  Flame.  In  the  production  of 
this  flame  (Rubs,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1909, 
16,  644)  the  main  iron  water-cooled  electrodes 
▲A,  Fiff.  8,  are  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  V,  and 
at  the  lowest  point  of  the  V  (40  mm.  wide)  they 


form  a  vertical  slot,  through  which  are  intro- 
duced narrow  '  lighting  knives,'  b,  b,  which  can 
be  brought  together  by  an  adjusting  arrange- 
ment, CO,  untu  only  separated  by  a  few  miUi- 
metres. 

The  arc  is  lighted  at  the  narrowest  portion  of 
the  spark  gap.  A  high  speed  current  of  previ- 
ously heated  air  is  introduced  into  the  V  formed 
by  the  electrodes,  through  a  nozzle,  d,  blowing 
out  and  broadening  the  arc,  the  flame  so  pro- 
duced burning  with  remarkable  steadiness  from 
the  electrical  point  of  view,  and  in  practice 
having  a  length  of  1  metre.  The  furnace  gases 
are  cooled  by  so-called  '  circulation  air,'  which 
is  introduced  sidewa3rs  into  the  upper  portion 
of  the  flame,  at  a  lower  speed  than  the  main  air 
current,  thus  exerting  a  suction  effect  on  the 
flame,  causing  it  to  to  drawn  out,  and  further 
broadened.  The  gases  leave  the  furnace  at  a 
temperature  of  700°-800°,  and  were  said  to 
contain  1*6  p.c.  of  nitric  oxide.  As  operated 
by  Dr.  Rossi  at  Legnano,  however,  the  furnace 
yields  a  gas  containing  only  about  0*8  p.c.  of 
NO. 

The  Pauling  furnace  was  originally  installed 
by    the    Saltpetersaure    Industrie    Gesellschaft 


Fio.  a 

Gelsenkirchen,  at  a  works  at  Pat-sch,  near  Inns- 
bruck, where  16,000  h.p.  are  available.  Twenty- 
four  furnaces  were  used,  each  requiring  400  kw. 
at  4000  volts  and  about  21,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour.  The  results  obtained  led  to  the 
establishment  of  t\fe  Rossi  works  at  Legnano, 
near  Milan,  using  12,000  h.p.,  which  has  more 
recently  been  extended  to  the  extent  of  6,800 
h.p.,  and  a  small  one  at  La  Roche-de-Rame,  in 
the  south  of  France,  producing  360  tons  of  nitric 
acid  per  annum. 

The  original  Paulina  process  gave  unsatis- 
factory results  in  Italy,  the  vield  never  exceeding 
23-26  grms.  HNO,  per  kw.  hr.,  as  compared  with 
about  60  in  other  processes.  Investigations  by 
Rossi  appear  to  have  shown  that  this  low  yield 
is  caused  by  the  action  of  finely  divided  oxide 
of  iron  carried  away  by  the  gases  from  the  iron 
electrodes.  This  acted  catalytically  on  the 
nitric  oxide  in  the  hot  gases,  bringing  about  its 
decomposition.  It  was  found:  (1)  that  the 
yield  at  the  furnace  was  normal,  but  when  the 
gas  had  cooled  a  considerable  amount  of  fixed 
nitrogen  had  disappeared ;  (2)  when  the  iron 
electrodes  were  replaced  by  those  of  other 
metals,  this  decomposition  did  not  occur. 
Rossi  (Eng.  Pat.  23969,  1913)  used  electrodes 
of  aluminium,  preferably  alloyed  with  other 
metals  such  as  barium.  Alumina,  which  is 
produced  by  disintegration,  has  no  decompoeing 
action  on  the  nitric  oxide ;    the  alumina  also 
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forms  a  non-oondaoting  ooating  on  the  inside 
of  the  fnraace. 

Pauling  furnaces  are  used  in  much  smaller 
onits  than  other  types.  In  the  Rossi  works  the 
units  take  600-600  kw.,  at  a  pressure  of  6000 
volts.  In  the  new  furnaces  the  electrodes  are 
placed  very  clo«e  together  at  their  -point  of 
convergence,  and  no  auxiliaiy  lighting  knives 
are  then  necessary.  A  steam  boiler  is  placed 
directly  over  the  furnaces,  to  make  use  of  the 
waste  heat,  the  steam  being  used  in  concentrating 
the  acid.  It  is  proposed  to  install  future 
furnaces  inside  boilers,  and  so  use  them  as 
heating  tubes. 

The  furnaces  at  Legnano  are  worked  inter- 
mittently by  off-peak  power  from  the  Milan 
Power  Co.  It  is  said  that  no  difficulty  whatever 
is  experienced  in  starting  up  the  furnaces,  and 
this  is  an  important  factor  when  off-peak  power 
is  to  be  utilised,  as  would  probably  be  the  case 
if  the  arc  process  were  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 
The  energy  consumption  is  stated  to  be  1  kw. 
hr.  per  74*4  grms.  HNO,  as  acid  and  nitrite. 
This  is  a  hifi;her  yield  than  that  claimed  for  the 
Birkeland-&^de  process. 

The  Pauung  furnace  appears  to  be  suited  to 
small  installations,  whilst  the  Birkeland-Eyde 
or.Schdnherr  probably  has  the  advantage  for 
large  works. 

The  Mosoleki  Furnaee.  This  type  (Eng.  Pat. 
20497,  1903)  is  at  present  in  operation  only  at 
Chippis,  in  Switzerland,  where  there  are  12 
furnaces,  each  of  1000  kw.,  of  which  two  are  in 
reserve.  The  furnace  differs  considerably  in 
construction  from  those  described  above.  Two 
concentric  electrodes  are  used,  the  space  between 
them  being  occupied  by  an  arc  which  is  caused 
to  revolve  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
magnetic  field  with  lines  of  force  parallel  to  the 
common  axis  of  the  electrodes.  The  revolving 
arc  practically  fills  the  working  space  between 
the  electrodes.  The  latter  are  water  cooled, 
and  have  outlets  for  the  gases.  The  pressure  is 
8000  volts,  alternating  current  being  used.  The 
gases  contain  an  average  of  1  *6  p.c.  nitric  oxide. 
The  output  is  stated  as  438  kg.  HNO,  per  kw. 
yr.,  which  is  decidedly  low. 

Other  Fumaees.  Besides  those  described,  a 
number  of  other  arc  furnaces  have  been  devised 
{e,g,  by  Guye,  Scott  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1917, 
771),  and  Island  (U.S.  Pat.  1316446)),  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  worked  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Kilbum  ccott  furnace  uses  three  horn-shaped 
electrodes  at  angles  of  120^,  a  blast  of  air  being 
projected  through  the  space  where  the  electrodes 
converge.  A  thr^-phase  alternating  current 
is  used,  at  high  voltage.  Experiments  with  the 
furnace  indicate  that  the  yields  are  satisfactory, 
and  the  construction  is  simple.  It  has  not  yet, 
however,  been  operated  under  really  technical 
conditions.  Experience  has  shown  that  an 
increase  in  size  of  arc  furnaces  is  often  attended 
by  a  drop  in  efficiency,  and  the  rather  extravagant 
claims  for  special  furnaces,  based  on  laboratory 
runs,  must  oe  accepted  with  reserve. 

The  use  of  air  enriched  with  oxysen  in  the 
arc  process  has  been  developed  by  the  Soci^t6 
Nitrum  of  Zurich  (F.  Gros,  Compt.  rend.  1920, 1 70, 
811 ;  Ullmann,  Enzyklop&die  der  techn.  Chem., 
vol.  9,  661).  A  dry  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  circulated,  in  a  closed 
system,  only  so  much  oxygen  being  supplied  as  is 


necessary  for  the  final  product  (e,g.  nitric  acid). 
The  gas  and  liquid  in  the  absorption  system, 
which  is  naturally  much  smaller  than  is  necessary 
when  air  is  used,  are  cooled  to  about  0°G.  The 
gas  leaves  the  furnace  at  1600^0.,  containing 
2-6-3-0  p.c.  of  NO.  The  oxygen,  of  78  p.c. 
purity,  is  produced  by  a  Linde  machine  of  1000 
cu.  m.  per  hour  capacity,  this  being  the  largest 
size  unit  made,  at  a  cost  of  3  ctms.  per  cu.  m. 
Three-phase  furnaces  of  special  design,  with  three 
arcs,  are  used,  of  3000  kw.  capacity,  with  water* 
cooled  electrodes  of  special  steel  which  last 
72  hours  in  use.  A  mass  of  flame  is  formed, 
the  air  being  blown  tangentially  into  the  furnace, 
and  the  flame  is  then  suddenly  chilled  bv 
passing  the  gases  from  the  furnace,  at  a  very  high 
speed,  through  a  double-walled  water-cooled 
tube,  from  which  they  pass  to  a  tubular  boiler. 
The  electrical  equipment  is  complicated  and 
expensive.  Water  absorption,  of  96  p.c.  effi- 
ciency, is  used  in  a  special  apparatus.  Nitric 
acid  of  62  p.c.  strength  is  obtained,  the  yield 
being  70-76  grms.  per  kw.  hr.  measured  at  the 
furnace.  An  installation  at  Bodio,  in  Switzer- 
land, of  6000  kw.  has  been  working  since  1910. 
Liquid  nitrogen  peroxide  is  also  made  and  stored 
in  80-ton  aluminium  tanks.  It  was  liquefied  by 
cooling  the  furnace  gases  in  aluminium  tubes 
with  liquid  ethane,  which  was  cooled  to  — 78° 
with  light  petroleum.  A  mixture  of  liquid  NO, 
with  a  nydrocarbon  forms  an  exceedingly  violent 
explosive,  which  found  some  application  in  the 
war.  A  licence  was  granted  in  1916  to  a  factory 
at  Lauffenburg,  Germany,  for  utilising  16,000 
kw.  Power  is  generated  at  6000  volts,  stepped 
up  by  transformers  to  ]  2,000-13,000  volts  for  the 
furnaces,  each  taking  3000  kw.  Power  is  used  for 
fixation  only  during  the  night.  One  kg.  of  N 
fixed  as  62  p.c.  acid  costs  1  fr.  20  cts.,  wit^  energy 
at  just  under  1  ct.  per  kw.  hr.  The  yield  is 
70  grm.  HNO,  per  kw.  hr.,  and  the  cost  ai  the 
acid  is  said  to  oe  cheaper  than  that  made  via 
the  Haber  process.  A  60,000  kw.  installation 
erected  at  Merseburg,  cheek-by-jowl  with  the 
new  Haber  factory,  was  completely  destroved 
by  an  explosion  (c/.  also  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Lid. 
1917,  36,  214).  The  Bodio  works  have  abo 
suffered  from  an  explosion  which  occurred 
during  the  fractionation  of  an  accidently  formed 
mixture  of  NO^  and  petroleum  {see  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1922,41,  114  R). 

•  Absorption  of  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Are 
Proeess.  An  account  of  the  absorption  of  the 
1  or  2  p.c.  of  NO  in  the  gases  from  the  arc 
furnace,  with  the  production  of  nitric  acid  or 
nitrates  and  nitrite,  has  already  been  given  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  the  works  at 
Soulom. 

At  Notodden  there  are  three  series  of  granite 
towers,  6  m.  wide  and  20  m.  high  internally, 
6  towers  in  each  series.  Three  of  these  are 
acid  absorption  towers  and  2  are  alkali  absorp- 
tion towers.  The  acid  towers  are  10-sided 
granite  structures,  the  granite  slabs  being 
bound  with  iron  rods.  The  towers  have  a 
capacity  of  600  cu.  m.,  and  are  filled  with  a 
packing  of  broken  quartz,  over  which  water  or 
dilute  nitric  acid  is  circulated.  The  alkali 
towers  are  cylindrical  iron  towers  of  700  cu.  m. 
capacity,  filled  with  broken  quartz,  over  which 
sodium  carbonate  solution  flows,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite.^  ^^ 
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At  Bjukan  there  are  32  granite  absorption 
towers,  each  34  m.  high  and  7  m.  diameter, 
and  weighing  2400  tons.  These  are  fed  with 
water  to  produce  nitric  acid,  and  the  later  towers 
with  soda  to  form  nitrite.  The  products  made 
at  Notodden  are  calcium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate, 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrite.  At 
Bjukan,  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  made  in 
addition.  * 

The  products  are  transported  from  Bjukan, 
47  km.  by  tramway,  31  km,  by  steam  feny,  and 
then  arrive  at  Notodden. 

In  the  Legnano  works  of  Bossi,  using  the 
Pauling  process  {see  above),  there  is  an  empty 
oxidation  tower  of  70,620  cubic  feet  capacity, 
5  acid  towers,  each  65*6  feet  high  and  16*4  feet 
diameter,  and  4  iron  alkali  towers,  each  72  feet 
high  and  11*5  feet  diameter.  The  strongest 
acid  is  23-25  p.c.  HNO.,  and  20  p.c.  of  the 
absorbed  gas  ia  recovered  in  the  alkali  towers. 
The  loss  is  only  1  p.c. 

The  gargantuan  proportions  of  the  absorp- 
tion system  used  in  an  arc  plant  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.  It  forms  a  very  expensive 
part  of  the  plant.  It  would  seem  possible,  by 
careful  consideration  of  the  factors  of  oxidation 
and  absorption,  to  effect  some  economy  in  this 
direction.  Dr.  Parker,  by  applying  the  formuls 
given  on  p.  594,  has  shown  that,  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  oxidising  and  absorption  spaces, 
the  13,030  cu.  m.  of  tower  space  used  at  Pierrefitte 
might  be  reduced  to  about  9000  cu.  m.,  with  an 
increased  efficiency  of  absorption  of  3  p.c.  The 
reduction  of  packed  space  would  also  reduce  the 
expense  and  weight  of  the  plant.  There  is 
room  for  experiments  in  this  direction,  since  the 
present  method  is  purely  empirical.  Experi- 
ments at  Angoulftme  indicated  that  three  towers, 
18  inches  diameter  and  15  feet  high,  with 
scientific  arrangement,  effect  the  same  absorp- 
tion as  one  of  the  usual  granite  towers  60  feet 
high,  weighing  260  tons  and  costing  £4000.  The 
first  tower  system  would  cost  about  £150. 

The  reactions  taking  place  in  the  absorption 
towers  are  still  somewhat  obscure.  The  primary 
reaction  is  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  dioxide 
with  the  formation  of  equivalent  amounts  of 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids : 

2N0,-fH,0=HN0,+HN0„  or 
2N,04+H,0=2HN0,+N,0,. 

So  far  as  Lb  known  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
products  with  NO^  and  N,04,  although  there  is 
some  evidence  that,  the  rates  of  absorption  are 
different '  in  the  two  cases.  With  increasing 
concentration  the  nitrous  acid  becomes  unstable, 
and  decomposes,  the  greater  portion  being 
eliminated.  The  exact  mechanism  of  the 
elimination  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  very  little 
understood.  J.  B.  Partington  and  L.  H. 
Parker,  in  a  paper  on  the  Theory  of  Absorption 
Towers  for  Nitric  Acid  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1919, 
38,  75  T)  have  con^udered  the  absorption  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  in  towers. 

The  effidenoy  of  a  tower  system  will  depend 
on  two  factors : — 

(1)  The  rapidity  and  compleienese  of  absorp- 
ti(yn, — ^This  may  be  determined  by  the  weight  of 
soluble  gas  extracted  per  minute  per  cubic  foot 
gross  tower  space,  and  the  overall  peit)entage 
absorption. 

(2)  The  coTiceniration  of  the  solution  produced. 


— ^This  factor,  which  is  always  kept  in  mind  in 
designing  towers  for  condensing  hydrochloric 
acid,  appears  to  have  been  largely  overlooked 
in  nitric  acid  towers.  It  is,  however,  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  the  costs  of  handling, 
storing,  and  working  up  30  p.o.  nitric  acid  are 
obviously  much  greater  than  the  corresponding 
figures  for  50  p.c.  acid. 

Rapidity  and  completeness  of  absorption, — 
The  rapidity  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  NO^  absorbed  per  cubic 
foot  gross  tower  space  per  minute.  The  com- 
pleteness may  be  estimated  from  the  overall 
efficiency  of  absorption,  i.e.  the  percentage  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  removed  from  the  gases 
entering  the  towers  during  their  passage  through 
the- towers. 

The  weight  in  lbs.  of  nitrogen  dioxide  ab- 
sorbed in  1  minuto  per  square  foot  of  acid 
surface,  which  we  shall  call  the  absorption 
coefficient,  depends  on  the  partial  pressure  of 
NO.  in  the  gas ;  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen 
in  the  gas ;  the  concentration  of  the  acid  used 
for  absorption  ;  the  temperature ;  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  liquid  and  of  the  gas ;  the  amount 
of  oxidation  space  allowed  for  the  NO  produced 
during  the  absorption ;  and  the  rate  of  renewal 
of  liquid  surface,  s.e.  the  acid  flow  through  the 
tower. 

The  dependence  on  the  partial  pressure  of 
NO,  is  sufficiently  evident  on  comparing  the 
tower  capacity  used  for  dilute  gases  produced 
in  the  arc,  with  that  for  the  much  richer  gases 
obtained  by  denitration: — 


Gas 

P.c  NOgingas 

Cub.  ft.  gross  tower 
■pace  per  lb. 
KOgpermln. 

Arc        .         .                1 
Denitrator     .   .           20 

5000 
200 

The  depmidence  on  the  strength  of  acid  used 
for  absorption  is  shown  approximately  as 
follows  I— 


P.c.  strength  of 
add  used  for 

Bate  of 

0       .                   .         .1-00 

10 

.     0*99 

20 

.     0-96 

30 

.     0-90 

40 

.     0-80 

50 

.     0*70 

60 

.     0*56 

65 

.     0*32 

68 

.     0*00 

{see  Foerster  and  Koch,  Zeitsch.  ansew.  Chem. 
1908,  2161,  2209;  Foerster,  Bnrchardt^  and 
Fricke,  Zeitech.  angew.  Chem.  1920, 33, 113,  122, 
129;  Hall,  Jacques,  and  Leslie,  J.  Soc.  Ghenu 
Ind.,  1922,  41,  286  T). 

There  is  evidence  of  a  maximum  speed  of 
absorption  in  10  p.c.  acid. 

Etiminaiion  of  nitrous  acid, — The  primary 
reaction  in  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  dioxide  in 
water  is  presumably  the  formation  of  1  molecule 
each  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  The  elimination 
of  the  nitrous  acid  from  the  liquid  now  follows, 
because  it  is  foundj^f^d^fei^v^^i^ysiodaoed  in 
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abflorption  towers  rarely  contains  more  than 
about  0-3  p.c.  of  HNOg. 

The  exact  mode  of  elimination  of  the  nitrous 
acid  from  the  liquid  is  not  at  present  definitely 
settled,  and  there  are  different  theories  on  the 
subject : 

(1)  The  nitric  oxide  theory. — ^According  to 
this  the  nitrous  add  decomposes  according  to 
the  equation:  3HN0,  ^  HN0,+2N0+H,0 

.  (Lewis  and  Edgar,  J.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soo.  1011, 
33,  292;  Ssaposhnikoff,  J.  Russ.  Ghem.  Soc. 
1900,  32,  375;  1901,  33,*  606;  Burdick  and 
Freed,  J.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soo.  1921,  43,  618). 

In  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  of  nitric 
oxide  this  reaction  reaches  an  equilibrium  when 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids  are  present  together  in 
the  solution.  In  actual  tower  practice,  nowever, 
there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen  and  of  indifferent 
gas.  Both  these  factors  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
nitrous  acid  concentration  in  the  solution ;  the 
first  by  removing  the  supernatant  NO,  with 
formation  of  NO,,  which  then  re-dissolyes,  and 
the  second  by  reducing  the  partial  pressure  of 
the  NO.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  so  far  as 
this  reaction  plays  a  part  in  the  removal  of 
HNOj,  both  these  factors  are  of  influence. 

(2)  The  w^iliscUion  theory, — ^Nitrous  acid  in 
aqueous  solution  above  a  certain  strength 
exhibits  a  marked  blue  colour,  owing  to  partial 
dissociation  with  the  formation  of  N,0,.  The 
N^O)  tends  to  escape  from  the  solution  owing 
to  its  volatility. 

(3)  The  oxidation  theory, — In  absorption 
towers,  where  excess  of  oxygen  ia  present,  the 
reaction  2HNOj+0,=2HNO,  undoubtedly 
takes  place  in  solution,  and  probably  to  a  stiU 
greater  extent  in  the  Pohle  lifts,  where  a  very 
efiicient  churning  together  of  the  liquid  and  the 
air  used  for  woi^ing  the  lifts  occurs.  The  use 
of  oxygen  instead  of  air  in  working  the  lifts 
would  sreatly  increase  this  oxidisinff  action. 

Under  average  conditions  it  may  oe  assumed 
that  the  elimination  of  nitrous  acid  proceeds  at 
a  rate  sufScient  to  allow  it  to  be  neglected  in 
considering  the  rate  of  solution  of  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen. 

Oxidising  space  in  towers, — ^Although  some 
of  the  nitrous  acid  produced  in  the  al^orption 
towers  is  eliminated  in  solution  by  oxidation,  as 
described  above,  the  greater  part  reappears  in 
the  gas  phase  in  the  condition  of  nitric  oxide, 
arising  from  the  reactions  : 

(a)  3NO,+HjO=2HNO,+NO 
(6)  2NO+0,=2NO,. 

Equation  (a)  appears  to  be  the  sum  of  two 
separate  reactions,  involving  the  intermediate 
formation  of  nitrous  acid.  ]^actions  (a)  and  (b) 
constitute  a  cycle,  in  which  out  of  three  mols.  of 
NO  8  taken,  two  are  absorbed,  and  one  remains 
for  further  absorption.  One-third  of  the  NO^ 
therefore  remains  after  each  cycle.  Thus,  after 
4  cycles,  about  99  p.c.  of  the  oxides  are  absorbed. 
The  regeneration  of  NO,  by  reaction  (6)  is 
not,  in  ordinary  tower  practice,  carried  out 
under  ideal  conditions,  because  this  reaction 
appears  to  take  place  in  two  stages : 

2N0+0  ->  N,0,  (rapid) 

N,0,+0  ->  N,04  (slow). 

This  is  practically  true  because,  although  N,0, 

does  not  appear  to  have  an  individucd  existence 
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(except  in  traces)  under  the  conditions  of  working 
( Lunge  and  Berl,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Ohem.  1907, 20, 
1716;  Bodenstein,  Zeitsch.  Elektrochem.  1918, 
24, 186),  yet  the  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  NO 
and  NO,,  if  presented  to  an  absorbing  medium 
{e,g,  sulphuric  acid,  or  caustic  soda),  is  rapidly 
absorbed  as  N,0,.    The  equilibrium 

NO+NO,  ^  N.Og 

is  therefore  very  rapidly  displaced  to  the  right. 
If  this  mixture  is  brougnt  in  contact  with  water 
it  is  absorbed  as  nitrous  acid : 

H,0+NO+NO,  ^  N,0,+H,0  ^  2HN0,. 

The  cycle  of  reactions,  under  these  conditions, 
wiU  now  be  as  follows : — 

(1)  3N,04+2H,0=4HNO,+2NO 

(2)  2NO+iO,=N,0, 

(3)  N,08+H,0=2HN0, 

(4)  3HNO,=HNO,+2NO+tf,0. 

It  can  be  shown  that,  with  these  reactions, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  through  at  least  IQ  cycles 
to  produce  the  same  effect,  if  N^O,  ia  produced 
in  the  re-oxidation,  as  with  4  cycles  in  which 
the  gas  presented  to  the  liquid  is  fully  oxidised 
NjOf.  This  will  very  mucn  increase  the  tower 
space  required.  Patents  have  been  framed  to 
oDviate  this  formation  of  N,0„  by  removing 
the  gas  after  each  contact  with  water,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  be  fully  oxidised  before  again  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  water  or  acid  (see  below). 
The  actual  conditions  obtaining  in  towers  are, 
however,  more  advantageous  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight,  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  The 
oxidation  in  the  free  space  will  proceed  beyond 
the  stage  N^O,,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  gas 
wiU  be  in  the  state  of  fully  oxidised  Nt04  after 
each  cycle.  (2)  Opportunity  for  complete 
oxidation  will  occur  in  the  connecting  pipes 
between  the  towers  (if  these  are  provided,  as 
should  always  be  the  case). 

The  complete  oxidation  of  nitric  oxide  by 
atmospheric  oxygen,  in  the  case  of  dilute  gases, 
is  a  slow  process,  and  this  reaction  is  the  chief 
source  of  difficulty  in  all  nitrogen  fixation  pro- 
cesses in  which  nitric  oxide  is  the  primary 
product.  Chemical  engineers  do  not  seem  to 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  kinetics 
of  this  reaction,  and  many  faulty  plants  have 
in  consequence  been  erected,  omy  to  require 
subsequent  modification  at  great  expense.  It 
may  be  said  that,  for  eas  containing  2  p.c.  of 
NO,  a  time  of  contact  of  not  less  than  2  minutes 
is  required  for  adequate  oxidation  of  this  gas 
before  subsequent  absorption  is  attempted. 
In  this  case  90  p.c.  of  the  NO  will  be  oxidised 
to  NO,.  A  useful  discussion  of  this  process  is 
dven  by  G.  W.  Todd,  in  Physical  and  Chemical 
Data  of  Nitrogen  Fixation,  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  1919. 

Mist  formation  in  towers, — An  important 
phenomenon  which  makes  its  appearance  during 
the  absorption  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  water  is 
the  formation  of  a  white  mist,  which  is  carried 
away  by  the  inert  gas  passing  through  the  towers, 
and  appears  in  the  exit  gas.  The  mist  is  found 
to  consist  of  quite  strong  nitric  acid  in  the  form 
of  droplets,  which  are  formed  as  soon  aa  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  enter  the  train  of  absorption 
towers,  i,e.  in  the  strong  acid  tower,  and  pass 
Digitized  by  VJMS-ft«!  iC 
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unaltered  and  uncondensed  through  the  remain- 
ing weak  acid  towers. 

In  the  absorption  of  gases  from  arc  furnaces, 
the  gases  coming  from  the  water  towers  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  mist,  Which 
normally  passes  into  the  soda  towers  and  is  there 
absorbed  as  sodium  nitrate.  If  soda  towers  are 
not  used,  this  mist  escapes  condensation,  and 
even  with  soda  towers  the  absorption  is  incom- 
plete. By  means  of  eiectrical  precipitation 
apparatus  it  is  possible  to  condense  the  mist  to 
36  p.c.  nitric  acid,  i.e.  acid  corresponding  with 
that  in  the  first  tower. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  discussion 
that  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  design  of 
absorption  towers  for  nitric  acid  are  much  more 
complicated  than  those  involved  in  such  cases 
as  the  absorption  of  hydrochloric  add.  A 
complete  theory  is  lacking,  and  the  experimented 
data  are  scanty.  On  the  oasis  of  results  obtained 
by  E.  K.  Bideal  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1920, 12, 531 ), 
J.  R.  Partington  and  L.  H.  Parker  {Lc.)  have 


deduced  some  practical  rules  and  formula  which 
represent  about  all  that  is  known  at  present  of 
this  matter. 

A  simple  formula  can  be  deduced  which  is 
found  to  give  good  results  in  actual  tower 
practice.  If  v  is  the  total  volume  of  the  tower 
in  cubic  feet,  k  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
surface  exposed  by  the  packing  per  cubic  foot, 
V  the  velocity  of  flow  of  gas  through  the  tower 
in  cubic  feet  per  second,  ana  K  a  coefficient  which 
mesksures  the  rate  of  absorption  and  has  been 
tabulated  from  experimental  results  for  various 
concentrations  of  gas  and  acid  and  different 
temperatures,  then :  log^  eJci—JSJcvIV,  where 
Co  and  Cj  are  the  concentrations  of  NO^  in  the 
gas  entering  and  leaving  the  tower  respectively 
m  lbs.  per  cubic  feet. 

The  following  values  of  K  and  k  are  most 
generally  applicable ;  for  the  complete  tables, 
and  examples  of  calculation  applied  to  tower 
design*  re&rence  must  be  made  to  the  original 
paper. 
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Comparison  of  Vabiotts  Types  of  Towxb  Packing. 
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1 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  carry  out  I  In  some  of  these  the  necessity  for  providing 
the  absorption  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  without  the  i  oxidising  space  for  the  gas  is  recognised.  H&oaser 
use  of  towers,  or  in  specially  arranged  towers.  |  (Eng.   Pat.   7419,   1914)  makes  provision   for 

^  A  form  of  tower  packing  designed  by  J.  E.  Partington  and  L.  H.  Parke^^  j 

(1)  Thrown  Into  tower.  (2)  Sucked  In  tl;™.,.^^^  by IjOOgle 
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re-oxidation  of  the  NO  produced  in  the  inter- 
action between  NO,  and  water  by  causing  the 
gas  to  traverse  a  long  path  after  each  absorption. 
Engels  and  Diirre  (D.  R.  P.  229096,  1908)  pass 
gases  containing  not  less  than  50  p.c.  of  N^O. 
through  a  series  of  towers  fed  with  water  and 
add  air  in  portions  to  each  tower.  NaviUe  and 
Guye  (Eng.  Pat.  6155,  1908)  allow  oxides  of 
nitrogen  containing  fully  oxidised  NO.  to  react 
with  water  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  oxides 
are  removed.  The  residual  gas,  containing  NO, 
ia  then  dried,  say,  by  cooling,  and  aUowed  to 
reoxidise  completely  in  an  empty  chamber  out 
of  contact  with  water.  The  fully  oxidised  gas 
is  affain  brought  in  contact  with  water  until 
another  two-thirds  is  absorbed,  and  the  process 
repeated.  Meister,  Lucius  and  Briining  (Eng. 
Pat.  19032, 1911)  use  compressed  oxygen  instead 
of  air  in  operating  acid  elevators,  the  gas  from 
the  elevators  being  introduced  into  the  towers. 
The  Norsk  Hjrdro  (Eng.  Pat.  100099,  1917) 
effect  absorption  under  pressure,  when  the 
volume  is  reduced  proportionally  to  the  square 
of  the  pressure  (c/.  Naville  and  Guye,  Fr.  Pats. 
385569  and  385605,  1908,  in  which  absorption  of 
arc  furnace  gas  under  pressure  is  said  to  give  95 
p.c.  HNO,  directly).  Bergius  (D.  R.  P.  Anm.  B. 
53617)  compresses  oxides  of  nitrogen  to  25  atm., 
adds  steam,  and  expands  suddenly  into  a 
chamber,  when  nitric  acid  is  said  to  be  obtained. 
An  interesting  method  is  described  by  Moscicki 
(Eng.  Pat.  17355,  1911),  who  causes  the  ^quid 
to  pass  down  the  towers  intermittently,  so  that 
the  packing  is  periodically  wetted.  The  absorp- 
tion apparatus  comprises  rectangular  chambers 
built  into  one  block,  the  dividing  walls  being 
pierced  with  small  holes.  Alternate  chambers 
are  packed  and  empty.  The  width  of  each 
chamber  is  only  15-30  cm.,  and  the  gas  flows  at 
the  rate  of  about  4  cm.  per  second  horizontally 
through  the  apparatus.  The  absorbing 
chambers  are  flooded  intermittentlv  with  liquid, 
which  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  elevated  to  the 
top  of  the  next  chamber  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  gas. 

An  alternative  method  of  absorption  is  that 
proposed  by  A.  Schloesing  *(Fr.  Pat.  460328, 
1912),  in  which  quicklime  in  the  form  of  bri- 
quettes is  treated  with  the  hot  furnace  gases  for 
some  days.  Calcium  nitrate  and  nitrite  are  first 
formed,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  air  and 
nitrous  gases  the  nitrite  is  ultimately  completely 
converted  into  nitrate,  obtained  in  a  solid  form. 
In  this  connection  the  observations  of  Oswald 
(Ann.  Chim.  1914,  [ix]  1, 32)  are  of  interest.  This 
experimenter  found  that  on  passing  nitrogen  di- 
oxide over  hot  lime,  a  loss  of  20  p.c.  of  combined 
nitrogen  occurred.  Oswald  represents  this  by 
the  equation:  2CaO-f 5NO,=2Ca(NO,),H-N. 
According  to  Schloesing,  with  the  very  dilute 

fases  from  arc  furnaces,  there  is  no  loss  of  com- 
ined  nitrosen.  Possibly  the  more  dilute  gas 
used  by  Schloesing,  and  his  special  preparation 
of  the  lime,  may  account  for  the  different  result. 
The  inventor  lays  great  stress  on  the  preparation 
of  the  lime  briquettes.  Quicklime  obtained  by 
burning  soft  chalk  is  slaked,  the  hydiate  is 
pressed  into  briquettes,  and  the  latter  are  de- 
hydrated at  afi  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  say 
SOO*'.  The  gas  must  be  dry  and  free  from  carbon 
dioxide,  and  is  passed  over  the  lime  in  lagged  iron 
retorto   at   300''-400°.    J.   R.   Partington  and 


E.  Whitworth  find  that,  with  specially  prepared 
lime,  loss  of  nitrogen  does  not  occur,  and  com- 
plete conversion  to  nitrate  may  be  attained, 
with  dilute  gases.  Trials  of  the  process  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  were  made  at  Notodden,  and 
the  results  were  stated  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
product  contains  about  14  p.o.  of  combined 
nitrogen,  and  12-13  p.c.  of  free  lime.  The 
process  is  not  worked  at  present. 

Thb  Oxidation  of  Ammonia. 

In  1788  the  Rev.  I.  Mihier  found  that 
ammonia  gas  is  oxidised  to  nitric  acid  when 
passed  overheated  manganese  dioxide,  and  Black 
(Lectures  on  Chemistry,  1803,  pp.  245,  455; 
Nature,  1922,  109,  137)  states  that  the  process 
was  used  by  the  French  on  the  large  pcale  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  for  the  manufacture  of 
saltpetre.  This  observation  was  followed  by  the 
better  known  researches  of  Kuhlmann,  of  Lille, 
who  in  1839  (Liebig*s  Annalen,  1839,  29,  280) 
observed  that  when  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and 
air  is  passed  over  platinum  sponge  heated  to  about 
300*^  the  platinum  continues  to  glow  and  red 
fumes  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed.  A  slight 
reaction  was  noticed  when  the  gas  was  passed 
through  an  empty  heated  porcelain  tube.  Kuhl- 
mann abo  found  that  platinum  black  is  less 
efficient  than  platinum  sponge,  copper,  nickel, 
iron,  and  copper  hydroxide  being  still  less  active ; 
he  also  found  that  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
are  very  readily  oxidised — an  observation  con- 
firmed by  Moldenhauer  and  Wehrheim  (Zeitsch. 
angew.  Chem.  1914,  27,  334).  Kraut  (Annalen, 
1865,  136,  69)  noticed  that  red  fumes,  with 
intermittent  explosions,  result  when  a  hot 
platinum  spiral  is  hung  inside  a  flask  containing 
ammonia  solution  through  which  oxygen  is 
passed.  Chromium  oxide  and  chromates  were 
proposed  as  catalysts  for  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia  by  Aubertin  (Eng.  Pat.  1181,  1871); 
du  Motay  (Eng.  Pat.  491,  1871)  used  man- 
ganates,  permancanates,  bichromates,  and  alkali 
plumbites.  Somum  manganate  was  also  used 
by  Schwarz  (Dingl.  poly.  J.  1875,  218,  219) ; 
Marston  (Eng.  Pat.  19074,  1900)  used  copper. 
The  formation  of  fumes  of  ammonium  nitrite 
and  nitrate  on  passing  ammonia  and  air  over 
platinised  asbestos  heated  to  redness  was 
described  by  Warren  (Chem.  News,  1891, 63;  290). 
The  yield  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  with  platinised 
asbestos  as  catalyst  was  investigated  by  Schmidt 
and  Bocker  (Ber.  1906,  39,  1366) ;  the  yields 
with  various  catalysts  were  determined  by 
Neumann   and    Rose    (Zeitsch.   angew.   Chem. 

1920,  33,  41,  51).  Meninghini  (Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
1912, 42,  i,  126 ;  1913, 43,  i,  81)  and  Reinders  and 
Cats  (Chem.  Weekblad.  1912,  9,  47)  investigated 
oxides  as  catalysts.  The  use  of  platinised  glazed 
porcelain  was  patented  by  Schick  (Eng.  Pat. 
13954,  1907) ;  this  is  described  as  having  a 
longer  life  than  platinum  sponge  (see  also  Taliani, 
Giomale  di  Chimica  Industriale  ed  Applicata, 

1921,  408).  F.  Bayer  &  Co.  pass  ammonia  and 
air  at  60O°-70O*'  over  a  catalyst  containing  oxide 
of  iron  and  *  promoters '  (Eng.  Pat.  18594, 1903). 
The  Badische  Co.  propose  the  use  of  oxides  of 
the  iron  group,  the  catalyst  being  in  the  form  of 
lumps  or  pieces  (Eng.  Pats.  13687,  1914;  7651, 
13298,  1915;  cf.  Partington  and  Rideal,  Eng. 
Pat.    135224,    1917;    Maxted,  J.  Soc.   Chem. 
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Ind.  1917,  36,  777).  The  use  of  oxide  of  iron 
with  biBinuth  oxide  (Eng.  Pat.  13848,  1914),  or 
tellurium  (Eng.  Pat.  13297,  1916),  or  platinum 
and  lead  (Eng.  Pats.  13297,  13299,  1916)  is  pro- 
posed by  the  same  firm.  Frank  and  Caro 
(D.  R.  P.  224329)  advise  ceria  and  thoria  (which 
J.  R.  Partington  has  found  inefficient) ;  Jones, 
Morton,  and  Terziev  use  plumbites  of  aluminium, 
zinc,  or  cadmium  (U.S.  Pat.  1037261,  1912) ; 
Parsons  (U.S.  Pat.  1239126,  1917)  mentions 
lead  oxide  supported  on  bone-ash  at  1000''. 
This  list  does  not  exhaust  the  catalysts  pro- 
posed. 

The  conditions  for  obtaining  a  practical 
yield  with  platinum  were  investigated  by 
Ostwald  and  Brauer  in  1900;  the  method  is 
described  in  Eng.  Pats.  698,  8300,  1902,  and 
7909,  1908  ;  a  German  patent  was  not  granted 
on  account  of  the  prior  work  of  Kuhlmann.  It 
was  found  that  the  gas  must  be  passed  rapidly 
over  the  catalyst,  otherwise  the  ammonia  is 
largely  burnt  to  elementary  nitrogen : 

2NH,-f30,=2N,+6H,0. 

Under  suitable  conditions,  however,  well  over 
90  p.c.  of  the  ammonia  may  be  oxidised  to  nitric 
oxide:         4NH,+60,=4NO+6H,0.  The 

mechanism  of  the  reaction  has  been  discussed  by 
Mendel6eff  and  others;  hvpothetical  inter- 
mediate compounds  such  as  !n(OH),  have  been 
postulated,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  nitric  oxide  is  the  first  ascertainable 
product  of  the  oxidation. 

A  technical  plant  based  on  0stwald*s  in- 
vestigations was  erected  in  1909  at  the  works  of 
the  Lothringian  Colliery  Co.  at  Qerthe,  near 
Bochum,  wluch  produced  more  than  1800  tons 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  annum  (C.  Trade  J. 
1916,  66,  663).  The  patents,  were  taken  over 
by  the  Nitrogen  Products  Co.,  who  erected' 
factories  at  Vilvorde  in  Belgium  and  Dagenham 
in  England.  The  original  Ostwald  process  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years  and,  with 
suitable  precautions,  gives  yields  of  86-96  p.c. 
of  the  theoretical 

The  ammonia  oxidation  process  in  the 
Ostwald  form  was  largely  used  in  France  during 
the  war,  the  ammonia  being  derived  from 
cvanamide.  The  first  works  were  installed  at 
the  Poudrerie  nationale  d'Angoulftme.  Carbide 
was  imported  from  Switzerland  and  converted 
into  cyanamide,  nitrogen  being  obtained  by  the 
Claude  process  at  Martigny,  Notre-Dame  de 
Brian^on,  and  especially  Bellegarde.  From 
2660  to  3600  tons  of  cyanamide  per  month  were 
delivered  at  Angoulftme.  The  first  oxidation 
plants  were  operating  in  the  autumn  of  1916, 
and  the  whole  were  in  operation  in  1917.  In 
1917  it  was  decided  to  erect  factories  for  making 
600  tons  of  nitric  add  and  160  tons  of  ammonium 
nitrate  per  day  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia. 
This  programme  required  800  tons  of  calcium 
carbide  per  day  and  126,000  kw.  Water  power 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Central  France,  and  the  Alps, 
and  even  central  steam  power  plants  at  Nanterre 
and  Carmaux  were  brought  into  requisition. 
The  most  im}>ortant  works  was  at  Lannemezan 
(60,000  kw.),  and  new  oxidation  works  were 
installed  at  Toulouse,  Bassens,  Sorgues,  and 
Saint-Chemas.  Toulouse  and  Bassens  had 
begun  to  operate  at  the  armistice,  the  others 
were  nearly  finished.    These  works  would  have 


supplied  all  requirements  in  nitric  add  and 
ammonium  nitrate. 

The  Ostwald  converter  consists  of  two 
vertical  concentric  tubes,  acting  as  a  heat 
exchanger.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction 
raises  tne  temperature  of  the  gases,  which  pass 
down  the  insiae  of  the  inner  tube.  The  heat  is 
transmitted  through  the  walls  of  this  tube  to  the 
mixture  of  air  and  ammonia,  which  passes  up 
the  annular  space  between  the  tubes  to  the 
catalyst,  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  inner 
tube.  The  temperature  of  the  catalyst  is  thus 
maintained  at  800*'-830''  without  heating  from 
outside.  The  external  tube  is  of  iron,  enamelled 
on  the  inside,  the  inner  tube  being  of  nickel, 
3*6  m.  long,  63  mm.  diameter,  and  1  mm.  thick. 
The  iron  tube  is  100  mm.  internal  diameter  and 
is  only  3*26  m.  long,  so  that  the  nickel  tube 
protrudes  below  26  cm.  This  is  prolonged  by  an 
aluminium  tube,  in  which  the  gas  cools  to  260^- 
270°  before  passing  into  a  large  aluminium  main 
collecting  the  products  of  several  converters. 
The  iron  tube  is  lagged  outside  to  hinder 
radiation. 

The  catalvst  is  prepared  by  taking  two  strips 
of  platinum  foil,  2  cm.  wide  and  0*01  mm.  thicK, 
crinkling  one  into  ridges  1  mm.  apart,  laying 
this  on  the  other  flat  strip,  and  rolling  the  two 
into  a  circular  pad  66  mm.  diameter,  wdghing 
60  grms.  The  appearance  of  the  catalyst  then 
resembles  tiie  corrugated  cardboard  used  for 
paclqpg.  At  the  top  of  the  nickel  tube  and 
inside  it  are  lugs,  on  which  the  roU  of  platinum 
rests.  The  outer  iron  tube  is  closed  at  the  top 
by  a  hinged  lid,  with  a  mica  inspection  window 
through  which  the  temperature  of  the  catalyst 
may  be  observed.  The  activity  of  the  platinum 
increases  rapidly  with  use  for  some  hours.  It 
then  slowly  falls  off  and  the  catalyst  requires 
renewal  aiter  three  months.  The  platinum 
when  taken  out  is  found  to  be  encrusted  with 
dust,  changed  by  impurities  in  the  sas,  or 
ciystaUised  Dy  the  high  temperature  used.  The 
activation  of  the  platinum  depends  on  a  peculiar 
physical  change  (Rideal  and  Taylor,  Catalysis, 
1919,  p. '97);  the  metal  swells  up  into  micro- 
scopic efflorescences,  probably  owing  to  solution 
of  gas  and  subsequent  expulsion. 

Each  converter  unit  produces  100  kg.  nitric 
add  per  24  hours.  The  *  mixture  of  air  and 
ammonia  should  contain  about  8*6  p.c.  of 
ammonia  by  volume.  The  proportions  of  air 
and  ammonia  may  be  determined  by  Venturi 
meters;  before  passing  to  tiie  converter  tiie 
two  gases  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  by 
passing  throueh  a  tower  with  baffles  or  otherwise. 
The  gas  should  also  be  filtered  from  daet,  since 
oxide  of  iron  acts  very  prejudicially  on  the 
catalyst. 

At  the  Angouldme  works  there  are  864 
converters,  arranged  in  three  batteries  of 
6  rows  of  48  units.  The  appearance  of  the 
converter  house  is  reminiscent  of  a  small  forest. 
The  ammonia  gas  is  taken  from  a  balandng 
holder  of  300  cu.  m.  capadtv  by  a  3  h.p.  fan, 
the  air  is  introduced  bv  a  17  Lp.  fan. 

At  the  newer  works  at  Bassens  the  air  is 
taken  in  by  suction  through  filters  composed 
of  thin  rectangular  boxes  with  flapnel  sides  by 
means  of  two  blowers  delivering  7000  cu.  m, 
per  hour  each.  The  air  and  ammonia  gas  are 
mixed    in   a   verti<^|itigyJip^5ic|iUi59%f  ««er. 
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6  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high,  containing 
baffle  plates,  with  two  inlets  placed  tangentially 
at  the  bottom,  and  an  outlet  at  the  top. 
The  mixture  contains  1  vol.  NH,  to  II  vols, 
air. 

The  converters  are  arranged  on  a  floor  above 
in  8  groups  of  6  to  form  a  iMtttery : 


oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 


Each  half  of  the  battery  has  its  own  inlet  and 
outlet  mains.  Twelve  batteries  of  48  units  are 
arransed  in  one  house,  and  12  in  a  second  house, 
each  being  served  by  a  separate  gasholder  for 
ammonia. 

The  oxidised  gas  from  each  main  coming  from 
24  converters  enters  by  aluminium  mains  at 
about  200''C.  2  larse  U-tubes  of  silicon-iron,  18 
inches  diameter  and  20  feet  high,  with  2  vertical 
outlets  below.  These  tubes  are  cooled  by  a 
shower  of  water  and  the  sas  leaves  at  SO^'G. 
It  then  passes  to  a  series  of  6  potteiy  U-tubes, 
about  18  inches  diameter,  placed  in  a  water- 
bath  with  partitions  to  cause  circulation  of 
cooling  water.  Inside  the  U-tubes  are  vitreosil 
tubes  closed  at  the  bottom,  acting  as  Hough's 
condensers,  about  6  inches  diameter  and  16  feet 
long.  Beyobd  these  6  U-tubes  are  17  U-tubee, 
^  with  internal  cooling  but  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  water  from  the  internal  coolers  of  these 
passes  to  the  trough  of  the  first  6  tubes.  The 
outlets  from  4  batteries  of  tubes  are  joined 
in  a  rectangular  trough  of  volvic  lava,  from 
which  a  single  24 -inch  pottery  main  leads  the 
gas,  cooled  to  40''G.,  to  a  set  of  6  absorption 
towers,  1  set  of  towers  to  4  semi-batteries  of 
24  converters  each,  or  36  towers  in  all.  Pre- 
ceding each  set  of  6  towers  are  4  empty  oxidation 
towers  in  parallel,  consisting  of  stoneware 
pipes,  18  inches  diameter  and  20  feet  high. 
Owing  to  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  the  NO  the 
gas  leaving  these  towers  is  still  at  40°C. 

The-  absorption  towers  are  of  acid-resisting 
brick  laid  in  ulicat^  and  sand  mortar  with  iron 
strengthening  bands.  They  are  4  m.  internal 
diameter  and  1 2  *6  m.  high.  Joints  are  made  with 
a  soft  mixture  of  asbestos,  sulphur,  and  tallow. 
The  gas  passes  into  the  bottom  of  each  tower, 
down  through  an  internal  pottery  pipe  of  12 
inches  diameter  to  the  bottom  of  tne  next 
tower.  The  packing  is  of  quartz  lumps,  all 
the  same  size,  6  inches  diameter.  The  gas 
pressure  is  6  to  7  cm.  of  water  at  the  entry  to 
the  towers.  Acid  is  circulated  in  each  tower  by 
two  Kestner  automatic  montejus  per  tower, 
delivering  to  the  tops  of  the  towers  through 
aluminium  pipes  2  inches  diameter.  The 
circulation  of  acid  per  tower  is  5000  litres  per 
hour.  Towers  1  to  3  are  cooled  by  passing  the 
acid  leaving  them  in  a  shower  over  a  battery  of 
glass  tubes  enclosed  in  a  box  of  volvic  lava  with 
cold  water  running  through  the  tubes.  The 
reaction  is  intense  in  the  thmi  tower.  The  final 
acid  is  33*^66.  The  exit  gas  from  the  towers 
contains  4  grms.  NO  i>er  cu.  m. 

The  process  of  ammonia  oxidation  in  which 
platinum  is  used  as  a  catalyst  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  in  recent  years.  The  im- 
provements are  mainly  in  the  difec£ion  of 
using  platinum  wire  sauze  instead  of  foil,  and 
in  replacing  the  nickel  tubes,  with  a  small 
output  per  unit,  by  cheaper  and  more  convenient 


converters  of  aluminium  or  enamelled  iron  of 
much  greater  output  i>er  unit  or  per  gramme  of 
platinum. 

The  use  of  a  single  layer  of  electrically  heated 
platinum  gauze  as  a  catalvst  for  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia  was  described  by  Frank  and  Caro 
{see  Schuphaus,  Metall  und  Erz,  1916,  13,  21) 
and  by  Landis  (U.S.  Pats.  1193796  to  1193800, 
1916;  Ohem.  ft  Met.  Eng.  1919,  20,  470;  on 
the  construction  of  catalysts,  see  Oxidation  of 
Ammonia,  Munitions  Inventions  Department^ 
Stationery  Office,  1919;  and  A.  A.  Campbell, 
J.  Ind.  Eng;  Ghem.  1919,  11,  468). 

The  basis  of  all  the  recent  improvements  is 
to  be  found  in  the  patent  of  Kaiser  (Eng.  Pats. 
20326,  1910;  24036,  1911;  D.  R.  P.  271617, 
1914),  who  proposed  the  use  of  several  superposed 
fine  platinum  or  iridium  gauzes  in  close  contact, 
the  mixture  of  air  and  ammonia  gas  being  pre- 
heated, before  passing  to  the  catalyst,  to  300*^- 
400°.  In  this  way  a  very  rapid  stream  of  gas 
may  be  passed  throush  the  apparatus  and  the 
output  correspondinfffy  increased. 

In  March  1917  J.  R.  Partington,  in  the  course 
of  experiments  carried  out  for  the  Munitions 
Inventions  Department,  found  that  two  platinum 
gauzes  could  be  used,  the  lower  one  heated 
electrically  and  separated  from  the  upper  gauze 
by  silica  rods  of  small  diameter.  There  was  no 
marked  improvement  in  the  yield  if  more  gauzes 
were  added.  Unless  electrical  heating  or  pre- 
heating of  the  gases  is  used  the  yield  drops  from 
92-96  p.c.  to  about  86  p.c.  even  if  four  gauzes 
are  used.  The  question  of  using  gauzes  in  close 
cont€U>t,  or  slightly  separated  as  in.  the  above 
type  of  catalyst,  has  been  much  discussed.  So 
far  as  experiments  go  there  appears  to  be  little 
difference,  although  the  separated  gauze  type 
has  recently  been  claimed  to  be  more  efficient 
(Perley,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1920,  12,  6,  119 ; 
Met.  ft  Chem.  Eng.  1920,  22,  126). 

The  size  of  the  modem  converters  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  output  attained. 
Thus,  a  converter  of  cross-section  4  inches  by 
G  inches,  with  two  gauzes,  is  sufficient  to  supply 
all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  required  to  replace 
the  nitre  pots  in  a  large  chamber  plant.  This 
is  a  convenient  size  for  a  unit,  although  larger 
sizes,  with  1  or  2  sauare  feet  cross-section,  have 
been  operated.  The  output  of  16  kg.  HNO^ 
per  grm.  platinum  per  24  hours  corresponds 
with  an  output  of  1  '6  tons  HNO,  per  square  foot 
converter  cross-section  (i.e.  2  square  feet  total 
gauze  area)  per  24  hours  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 
1918,  37, 337  R).  For  further  details  thd  reader 
is  referred  to  the  namphlet  on  The  Oxidation  of 
Ammonia  Applied  to  Vitriol  Chamber  Plants, 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1919. 

A  much  higher  rate  of  conversion  has  been 
attained  in  the  most  recent  type  of  converter 
protected  by  J.  R.  Partington  (U.S.  Pat. 
1378271,  1921).  This  contams  2  gauzes  in 
contact,  and  the  arrangement  is  otherwise  the 
same,  but  the  air  was  replaced  by  oxygen. 
Pure  oxygen  and  ammonia  gas  form  dangerously 
explosive  mixtures  until  the  ratio  1  vol  NH3  to 
3*5  vob.  oxygen  has  been  exceeded.  But  by 
mixing  steam  with  the  gases  to  damp  down  the 
explosion,  and  preheating  to  600%  an  almost 
quantitative  conversion  is  obtained.  The  correct 
proportion  of  steam  is  formed  by  volatilising 
concentrated    ammonia     liquor    (sp.gr.    0'88) 
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completely  in  a  current  of  oxygen  sufScient 
to  oxidise  the  ammonia  completely  to  nitric 
acid.  The  products  of  combustion  may  then 
be  condensed  directly  by 
cooling  to  fairly  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  absorption 
towers  required  in  the  ordi- 
nary process.  In  view  of  the 
large  amounts  of  oxygen  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  nitrogen  from 
the  ^ir  by  the  rectification 
process,  tbls  method  of  oxida- 
tion seems  to  offer  special 
advantages. 

The  Munitions  Inventions 
Department  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  It  consists 
of  a  top  and  bottom  cone 
(Fig.  10),  with  rectangular 
body  pieces  between,  all  in 
cast  aluminium  }  inch  thick. 
Three  body  pieces  are  shown, 
but  later  experiments  have 
shown  that  two,  or  even  one, 
will  suffice.  The  area  inside 
is  4  inches  by  6  inches.  The 
pieces  are  provided  with 
flanges,  |  inch  wide  to  facili- 
tate bolting  together,  and 
perforated  oaffles  of  sheet 
aluminium  are  inserted  be- 

Ammonia  Oxidation   ^^^J^  *^®  ^^y  ^ieceB,  except 
Converter.  at  the  junction  between  the 

(From     PaHiftdton't  *^P   ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^7   Pie^e* 

*  Textbook  of  In-   which  is  occupied  by  a  special 

organic  Chemisifv'   catalyst    (Fig.    U)    of    two 

]jfl\ )  layers  of  ptatwum  gauze,  of 

pure  platinum  wire  0-0026 

inch  diameter,  woven  in  uniform  mesh  with  80 

strands  to  the  linear  inch. 

The  air  and  ammonia  mixture  passing  to  the 
converter,  in  the  proportion  of  1  vol.  of  ammonia 
to  7*6  vols,  of  air,  is  most  conveniently  obtained 
by  blowing  air  through  26  p.c.  pure  ammonia 
liquor  in  a  coke  tower  (Fig.  12),  and  driving  off 
the  ammonia  by  admitting  a  little  steam  at  the 
base  of  the  tower.  Before  entering  the  con- 
verter, the  gas  must  be  filtered,  as  traces  of 
oxide  of  iron,  present  in  dust,  *  poison ' 
the  platinum  and  render  it  inactive. 

The  converter  is  started  by  heating 
the  gauzes  electrically,  or  with  a  Bunsen 
torch  inserted  beneath  the  catalyst. 
When  reaction  begins,  it  continues  un- 
interruptedly without  external  heating. 
It  is  desirable  to  take  out  the  platinum 
gauzes  about  once  every  two  or  three  months, 
and  clean  them  by  boiling  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  After  six  or  eight  months' 
use  the  platinum  begins  to  disintegrate,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  new  gauze.  Perfectly  new  gauze 
is  not  very  active,  but  rapidly  becomes  activated 
after  a  day^s  use.  Activated  gauzes  may  be 
stored  in  a  place  quite. free  from  dust. 

The  output  per  square  foot  of  catalyst  sur- 
face (2  gauzes)  is  equivalent  to  1*6  tons  of 
nitric  acid  per  24  hours.  The  gases  from  the 
converter  are  cooled  in  silica  S-pipes  exposed 
to  air,  and  may  then  pass  directly  to  the  Glover 
tqjver  or  other  part  of  the  vilfriol  plant. 


An  improvement  in  the  yield  is  attained  by 
preheating  the  gases  to  about  400°-600*'C. 
before  the  converter. 

Enamelled  iron  converters,  made  by  the 
Cannon  Iron  Foundries,  Deepfields,  Staffs.,  have 
also  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  A  recent  type 
of  converter  is  described  by  C.  S.  Imison  and 


Fia.  10. 
Cone  of  Ammonia  Oxidation  Converter. 

W.  Russell  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1922,  41,  37  T), 
and  is  used  bv  the  United  Alkali  Co.  The  gases 
are  preheated  by  utilising  the  heat  of  the  re- 
action itself.  The  converter  is  of  iron,  protected 
by  enamel  or  by  painting  with  sodium  silicate 


Fio.  11. 

Catalyst  for  Ammonia  Oxidation. 

solution  and  barium  sulphate.  This  type  of 
apparatus  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  other 
designs. 

Parsons  and  Jones  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
1919,  11,  641 ;  Eng.  Pat.  132661,  1918)  use  4 
layers  of  platinum  gauze,  0*0026  inch  diameter 
wire  and  80  mesh,  in  close  contact.  The  catalyst 
is  cylindrical,  closed  at  the  bottom  with  a  siHca 
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plate,  and  hangs  inside  a  chamber  lined  with 
glazed  bricks.  No  preheating  of  the  gas  is  used, 
the  heat  radiated  from  the  gauze  and  walls  of 
the  chamber  sufficing.  The  yield  is  said  to  be 
90  to  91  p.c,  and  70  lbs.  of  ammonia  are  oxidised 
per  oz.  of  platinum  in  24  hours.  This  apparatus 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  on  the  large 
scale. 

Perley  (Chem.  &  Met.  Eng.  1920,  22,  125 ; 


Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1920,  12,  5,  119)  describes 
a  new  form  of  interchanger.  A  cylindrical 
4-layer  gauze  is  used.  The  conversion  efficiency 
is  said  to  be  95  p.c. ;  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  are 
oxidised  per  24  hours  per  oz.  of  platinum.    The 

gases  are  preheated  to  600°C.  by  mixing  pre- 
eated  air  with  ammonia  gas  in  an  icon  pipe 
lined  with  silica.  The  same  author  states  that 
very  small  amounts  of  phosphine  are  detri- 
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mental ;  this  impurity,  which  may  be  present 
in  cyanamide  ammonia,  may  be  removed 
(Parsons  and  Jones,  Eng.  Pat.  136342,  1920)  by 
passing  the  mixture  of  ammonia  and  air,  heat<ed 
to  SO^-WC.  over  a  catalyst  composed  of  *  a 
metal  of  the  silver  group'  on  a  support  of 
carbonised  cellulose  6bre.  Ammonium  phos- 
phate is  formed,  which  is  retained  by  the 
carbon.  Taylor  and  Capps  (J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem. 
1918,  10,  457)  state  that  acetylene  present 
to  the  extent  of  0*02  p.c.  reduces  the  yield 
from    95   p.c.    to    89    p.c,   and   0*1    p.c.    to 


65  p.c.  Later  (t&u^.  1919,  11,  27)  they  find  that 
phosphine  is  very  harmful;  2  to  3  parts  per 
million  reduce  the  yield  several  p.c.  The  eftect 
of  acetylene  is  probably  due  to  phosphine  as 
impurity.  Decarridre  (Compt.  rend.  1921,  172, 
1663  ;  173,  148 ;  1922,  174,  460,  756)  finds  that 
small  amounts  of  hydrogen  (0*44  p.c.  by  vol.) 
slightly  increase  the  activity  of- the  platinum 
catalyst,  but  larger  amounts  ( 1  "O-l  '5  p.c. ) slightly 
reduce  it.  Hydrogen  sulphide  lowers  the  activity, 
the  effect  depending  on  the  concentration  rather 
than  on  the  total  amount  which  has  passed 
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over  the  catalyst.  Acetylene  causes,  daring  I 
the  first  few  minntes,  a  slight  rise  in  the  yiel{ 
followed  by  a  fall  which  is  proportional  to  the 
absolute  amount  of  imparity  which  has  passed 
rather  than  to  the  concentration,  and  continuee 
even  when  pure  gases  are  then  used.  Hydrogen 
phosphide,  even  to  the  extent  of  0-00002  p.c., 
reduces  the  yield  30  p.c,  and  with  002  p.c.  the 
yield  falls  from  93  8  p.c.  to  3*9  p.a  The  activity 
is  regenerated  when  the  impurity  is  removed. 
The  presence  of  H|S  counteracts  the  injurious 
e£Feots  of  C,H,  and  PH,. 

The  ammonia  oxidation  plant  of  the  Hochst 
Farbwerke  (vormals  Meister,  Ladus  und  Briin- 
ing)  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,  1921,  40,  185  R) 
is  situated  at  Hochst,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  liain  about  10  miles  from  Mainz.  It  is 
about  2  miles  from  the  works  of  the  Gries- 
heim  Elektron  Co.,  with  which,  however,  it 
has  no  connection.  During  the  war  an  amalga- 
mation with  the  Badische  interests  took  place, 
synthetic  ammonia  from  Oppau  being  supplied 
to  Hdchst  for  oxidation  {see  p.  671).  There  was 
before  the  war  an  oxidation  plant  at  Hochst, 
comprising  37  converters  fitted  with  circular 
platinum  gauzes  about  7 '2  inches  diameter, 
contained  in  vessels  aimiliLr  to  those  used  for 
contact  sulphuric  acid.  The  efficiency  of  this 
pUnt,  which  produced  about  64,000  tons  of 
nitric  acid  per  annum,  was  not  above  80  p.c, 
and  a  new  plant,  completed  in  February  1919, 
was  erected  in  its  place  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,000,000.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
24,000  tons  of  ammonia,  or  140,000  tons  of 
nitric  acid,  per  annum. 

In  ad(^tion  to  synthetic  ammonia,  arriving 
as  26-27  p.c.  liquor  from  Oppau,  gas  liquor 
ammonia  (20  p.c  NH,),  and  cyanamide  am- 
monia liquor  (22-27  p.c)  from  Knapsack  (see 
p.  679)  were  received,  the  liquor  being  stored  in 
4  overhead  spherical  steel  tanks,  each  of  264,200 
gallons  capacity.  The  liquor  was  rectified  in 
4  stills,  1  spare,  of  the  Savalle  type  with  16 
effects,  each  with  a  capacity  of  20  tons  of 
ammonia  daily.  The  gas  not  used  for  oxidation 
was  absorbed  in  a  plate  tower  30-40  feet  high. 
Ammonia  from  gas  liquor  was  scrubbed  with 
caustic  soda  solution  of  4S°-63°  Tw.  and  then 
passed  through  charcoal  .purifiers  in  the  usual 
way  to  remove  sulphur  compounds.  The  am- 
monia gas  from  the  stiUs  was  freed  from  moisture 
by  refrigeration  with  ice-cold  water ;  the  presence 
of  moisture  caused  scaling  of  the  iron  pipes 
and  was  also  believed  to  ^  prejudicial  to  the 
conversion,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this. 

The  ammonia  gas  and  air  were  metered 
through  Venturi  meters  and  driven  by  ten 
66  kw.  centrifugal  blowers  to  the  filters  and 
converters.  The  mixture  contained  12 '6  p.c 
by  volume  of  ammonia,  regulated  within 
narrow  limits.  The  ammonia  supply  pipe  was 
6  inches  diameter  and  the  air  pipe  18  inches 
diameter.  The  air  was  filtered  through  cloths 
in  a  wooden  box  and  the  mixed  gas  was  care- 
fully filtered  from  dust  and  ammonium  salt 
fumes  through  8  layers  of  linen  cloth  in  chambers 
9  feet  by  6  feet. 

The  gas  passed  under  6  inches  water  pressure 
through  two  central  mains  in  the  converter  house, 
from  which  it  was  diverted  to  the  224  con- 
verters, each  provided  with  a  circular  platinum 


gauze  catalyst  of  20  inches  diameter,  or  2*12 
square  feet  cross  section.  The  maximum  output 
of  each  converter  was  1*6  tons  of  nitric  acid  per 
24  hours,  the  efficiency  of  oxidation  bemg 
89  p.c.  The  efficiency  from  ammonia  to  dilute 
add  (including  the  efficiency  of  the  absorption 
plant)  was  87  p.c,  that  from  ammonia  to  strong 
acid  (including  the  concentrating  plant)  was 
84  p.0.  The  body  of  the  converter  (Fig.  13) 
conosts  of  cast  iron,  in  four  sections  with 
flanges.  The  two  middle  sections  were  18  inches 
and  12  inches  high,  and  supported  the  catalyst 
between  them;  the  conical  top  and  bottom 
pieces  were  each  3  feet  6  inches  high.    The  top 
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FlQ.  13. 
Ammonia  Oxidation  Converter  at  HOchst. 

cone  was  lined  with  sheet  nickel  to  protect  it 
from  the  hot  gas.  The  catalyst,  clamped 
between  asbestos  rings,  was  started  by  heat- 
ing to  redness  by  a  hydrogen  or  coal-gas  flame 
inserted  below  it  through  a  lighting  hole  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  exact  construction  of  the  catalyst  has 
been  differently  stated.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  it  consists  of  2,  3,  or  4  platinum  gauzes, 
20  inches  diameter,  of  0-06  mm.  wire  with  80 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  The^  gauzes  are 
possibly  spot-welded,  and  are  supported  on  a 
grid  of  10  stout  platinum  wires,  1  mm.  diameter, 
spaced  at  10  cm.  distance.    The  total  weight  of 
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platinum  in  the  catalyst  has  been  stated  as 
333  gnns»  which  does  not  agree  very  well  with 
the  details  of  construction,  but  is  probably 
approximately  correct. 

The  converters  were  arranged  in  2  sets  of 

7  or  8  on  each  side  of  separate  inlet  and  outlet 
mains,  the  latter  1  foot  in  diameter  and  con- 
nected with  the  converters  by  4-inch  pipes, 
lagged  with  diatomite  biick  shaped  to  fit, 
cemented  and  wired.  The  upper  bend  pipe  of 
the  converter  was  not  lagged,  so  as  to  allow  for 
expansion.  Before  entering  the  converters  the 
gas  passed  from  a  common  main  to  a  vertical, 
lagged,  multitubular  preheater,  15  feet  by 
6  feet  external  dimensions,  in  which  it  was 
heated  by  steam.  The  puipose  of  this  was  to 
prevent  condensation  of  acid  from  the  hot  gases 
coming  from  the  converter  when  these  were 
passed  through  the  heat  exchanger  which 
followed.  In  this,  which  was  identical  in 
dimensions  with  the  preheater,.  the  warmed 
gas  passed  in  counter  current  to  the  gas  from 
the  converters,  and  left  at  200''C.  Two  heaters 
so  arranged  served  14  converters.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  catalyst  was  about  800"" ;  the 
gas  left  the  converter  at  dSOMOO''.  In  starting 
the  converters  extra  air  could  be  added  and  the 
only  partly  converted  exit  gas  by-passed  to  a 
chimney  until  the  gjauze  was  activated.  Gate 
valves  were  used,  with  a  slight  air  pressure  on 
the  side  of  the  valve  not  in  contact  with  the 
gases,  to  prevent  leakage.  In  66  of  the  latest 
type  of  converters,  the  gas  was  passed  bv  a 
lagged  3-feet  main  through  2  tubular  boilers, 
leaving  these  at  270®  to  the  heat  exchanger. 
In  this  way  4  tons  of  water  were  evaporated 
per  hour  and  the  steam  was  used  for  warm- 
mg  the  eras,  as  described  above.  From  1  to 
3  men  only  are  necessary  to  look  after  all  the 
converters. 

The  ffases  containing  nitric  oxide  and  steam 
coming  &om  the  converters  were  passed  through 

8  cast-iron  mains  18  inches  diameter,  supported 
on  3  ferro-concrete  bridges,  to  4  rows  of  8 
absorption  towers.  Each  row  of  towers  was 
provided  with  12  intensive  coolers  of  special 
design,  i.e.  48  coolers  in  all.  These  coolers 
(Fig.  14)  were  of  aluminium,  with  an  annular 
space  between  the  outer  wall  and  an  inner 
vessel,  the  gas  entering  above  through  4  inlets. 
In  them,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  gas  passed  through,  practically  no  acid  was 
condensed,  but  only  water.  The  condensate  was 
put  dowirthe  fifth  absorption  tower.  The  gas 
left  the  set  of  4  coolers  at  30°C.  through  4 
pottery  mains  1  foot  diameter,  joining  to  a 
single  brick  chamber  at  the  base  of  each  set  of 
8  towers  attached  to  66  converters.  Secondary 
air  was  admitted  at  this  point  (not  before  the 
coolers). 

The  towers  are  41  feet  high  and  21  feet 
diameter,  internally.  The  walls  comprise  3  layers 
of  brickwork,  the  outer  layer  of  bricks  6  inches 
by  4  inches,  set  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  silicate 
and  kieeelguhr.  The  top  of  the  tower  is  slightlv 
domed  and  there  is  a  central  partition  in  each 
tower,  the  gas  passing  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  and  then  going  to  the  next  tower  through 
a  brick  channel  at  the  base.  The  towers  are 
packed  with  stoneware  rings.  The  total  internal 
volume  of  all  the  towers  is  36,320  cu.  feet, 
which  amounts  to  only  81  cu.  feet  per  lb.  NO, 
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absorbed  per  minute  as  compared  with  360 
cu.  feet  calculated  by  the  formula  proposed 
by  J.  R.  Partington  and  L.  H.  Parker 
(p.  694),  or  1600  cu.  feet  as  used  at  the  French 
works  at  Bassens.    The  reason  why  this  small 


Fro.  14. 
Aluminium  (Cooler. 

tower  capacity  is  effective  is  clear  when  it 
is  rememoered  that  at  Hochst  no  less  than 
26  p.c.  of  the  oxides  were  absorbed  as  nitrate  by 
saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  fed  to  the 
last  two  towers.  The  liquor  in  the  first  of  these 
towers  is  allowed  to  become  acid,  so  that  the 
nitrite  is  converted  into  nitrate,  whilst  that  in 
the  second  is  kept  alkaline,  to  absorb  the'  oxides 
of  nitrogen  driven  out  of  the  first  when  con- 
version into  nitrate  occurs  \see  p.  604 ;  Eng. 
Pat.  129690,  1919,  of  Partington  and  Rideal). 
The  solution  of  nitrate  was  evaporated  by  the 
waste  heat  of  the  converters.  The  remaining 
towers  were  fed  with  water  for  the  production 
of  nitric  acid.  The  efficiency  of  absorption 
plant  was  97  p.o.  Each  tower  is  stated  to  nave 
cost  40,000  marks.  Acid  of  60  p.c.  stren^  was 
obtained  from  the  first  tower  of  the  senes,  the 
liquid,  being  circulated  in  the  towers  by  8-inch 
chrome  steel  centrifugal  pumps  each  fed  by  a 
3-4-inch  potte^  main  and  delivering  through 
a  silicon-iron  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  two  delivery  pipes  being  used 
to  each  tower.  The  metal  pipes  were  coned  and 
fitted  in  the  same  way  as  the  pottery  pipes. 
Acid  distribution  was  effected  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  by  a  revolving  ribbed  disc,  turned  by  a 
gear  shut  at  80  revs,  per  minute. 

The  acid  from  the  towers  was  passed  to  the 
coolers,  consisting  of  S-pipes  of  silicon-iron 
cooled  externally  with  water.  There  were  also 
intercoolers  between  each  pair  of  towers  except 
the  last,  and  the  temperature  was  kept  as  low 
as  possible,  26''C.  in  winter  and  40''C.  in  summer. 
The  fact  that  the  dilute  acid  towers  would 
probably  work  slightly  better  if  warm  {see 
Partington  and  Parker.  Z.c.)  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  appreciated.  In  summer  iced 
water  was  used  in  the  coolers.  Large  stoneware 
receivers  were  placed  above  the  coolers  to  teTve 
as  acid  reservoirs.  The  circulation  in  eacn 
tower  was  110  gallons  per  minute;  the  loss 
of  acid  in  the  whole  system  did  not  exceed 
2  p.c.  Digitized  by  VJWWglC 
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Twelve  stock  tanks  of  brickwork,  each  hold- 
ing 1412  on.  feet,  received  the  tower  acid, 
from  the  receivers  at  the  base  of  the  towers, 
through  tapered  pottery  {>ipes.  No  fan  was  used 
with  the  towers. 

The  tower  acid  was  concentrated  by  mlxins 
1  part  of  60  p.c.  tower  acid  with  7  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  in  6  mixing  vessels  with 
mechanical  stirrers,  and  then  donitrating.  About 
42,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  were  used  per 
month,  but  practically  all  was  recovered.  (In 
France,  2 '6-3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  only 
were  used,  but  tne  nitric  acid  obtained  was  of 
85  p.c.  strength,  as  compared  with  a  more 
concentrated  acid  obtained  at  Hochst.)  The 
nitric  acid  was  recovered  partly  in  2  rows  of 
9  silicon-iron  towers,  4  feet  diameter  and  25  feet 
high,  and  partly  in  stone  towers,  with  cast-iron 
pipe  jackets,  36  feet  high  and  3  feet  6  inches 
external  diameter,  the  walls  being  9  inches 
thick.  Steam  at  160°C.  was  introduced  at  the 
base  by  a  1-inch  lead  pipe  just  above  the  exit 
for  the  denitrated  acid.  The  nitric  acid  vapour 
from  the  top  of  the  denitrator  passed  to  a  cooler 
of  S-shaped  silicon- iron  pipes.  The  acid  to  be 
denitrated  entered  half-way  down  the  cooler, 
and  acid  from  stock  was  sent  down  the  upper 
part  to  assist  condensation.  Oxides  of  nitrogen 
were  removed  from  the  nitric  acid  by  a  current 
of  air  and  recovered  in  20  absorption  towers. 
The  completely  denitrated  sulphuric  acid  was 
cooled  in  a  water-cooled  cast-iron  cooler  and 
collected  in  a  large  lead -lined  tank  of  artificial 
stone.  It  contained  about  70  p.c.  sulphuric 
acid,  and  was  reconcentrated  in  a  itessler 
apparatus  or  in  Hoenig*s  modified  Pauling 
apparatus  {see  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1921,  34, 
168,  173).  The  latter  was  said  to  be  very  efifi- 
cient.  (In  French  practice,  a  denitrating  column 
20  feet  high  and  18  inches  internal  diameter 
produced  ^8  tons  of  nitric  acid  per  day  with 
an  overall  jrield  of  85-87  p.c.  on  the  ammonia 
burnt  in  the  Ostwald  type  catalysts.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  reconcentrating  the  sulphuric 
acid  was  16-20  p.c.  of  the  weight  of  nitric  acid 
produced.) 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion at  Hochst,  representing  the  latest  Oerman 
practice,  with  the  indications  obtained  by  experi- 
mental work  carried  out  for  the  Munitions  Inven- 
tions Department.  The  separation  of  water  from 
the  converter  gas  by  rapid  cooling  was  the  subject 
of  Enff.  Pat.  131942,  1918.  The  object  of  this 
procedure,  which  is  combined  with  the  addition 
of  secondary  air  after  the  coolers,  is  to  keep  the 
gas  as  concentrated  as  possible  in  the  oiidation 
and  absorption  towers.  It  is  clear  from  the 
equation  4NH,-f60,=4NO-f 6H,0  that  the 
uncooled  converter  gas  contains  nitric  oxide  and 
steam  in  the  ratio  2  to  3  by  volume,  so  that  if 
the  steam  is  taken  out  a  considerable  concentra- 
tion in  oxides  of  nitrogen  results.  The  fact  that 
the  condensate  is  afterwards  put  down  a  weak 
acid  tower  may  have  tended  to  obscure  the 
rationale  of  the  method.  The  use  of  alkali  to 
finish  the  absorption  was  carried  out  in  the 
manner  specified  in  Eng.  Pat.  129699,  1919; 
this  effected  a  considerable  economy  of  tower 
space.  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, which  was  tried  at  Leverkusen  and 
found  unsatisfactory,  was  also  the  subject  of 
a  long  series  of   experiments,   which    showed 


that  it  was  not  an  efficient  method  of  absorp- 
tion. 

In  the  ammonia  oxidation  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals  {see  p.  577)  there  are  6  converter  houses 
and  a  meter  room  to  each,  the  air  beinf  passed 
by  blowers  through  a  5J-feet  duct  and  mixed 
with  ammonia  gas  by  meters  in  the  ratio  of 
1  vol.  ammonia  to  9  or  10  vols.  air.  The  mixing 
is  performed  in  12  mild  steel  mixing  tanks, 
8  feet  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  packed  with 
6-inch  spiral  rings,  from  which  the  gas  passes 
to  the  converters. 

There  are  4  rows  of  29  converters  in  each 
converter  house,  or  696  in  all,  spaced  5  feet 
apart.  The  gas  enters  at  the  top  through  an 
iron  pipe.  The  body  of  the  converter  is  an 
aluminium  box,  rectangular  in  section,  14  inches 
by  28  inches  and  5  feet  high.  At  the  base  is  a 
single  horizontal  sheet  of  platinum  wire  gauze, 
of  0'003-inch  wire  and  80  meshes  to  the  linear 
inch,  weighing  4*6  ozs.  troy.  Each  gauze  is 
heated  by  an  8  kw.  transformer  at  21  volts  and 
375  amps,  to  about  750*'C.  The  converted  gas 
passes  down  through  an  iron  cone  attached  to 
the  converter  body  and  along  an  iron  pipe  to  a 
concrete  flue  lined  with  acid-resisting  tiles  laid 
in  acid-proof  cement,  leading  to  the  coolers. 
Each  converter  produces  900  lbs.  of  nitric  acid 
per  24  hours.  ^ 

The  high-tempeniture  coolers  consist  of  24 
horizontal  steam  boilers  at  25  lbs.  pressure.  In 
passing  through  the  tubes  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  is  reduced  from  600°C.  to  200°C.  The 
gas  then  passes  to  low-temperature  coolers, 
12  of  which  are  used,  connected  with  the  boilen 
by  30 -inch  aluminium  pipes.  Each  low- 
temperature  cooler  is  a  rectangular  brickworic 
chamber  divided  into  5  compartments  by  4 
walls  which  do  not  quite  reach  across,  so  that 
the  gas  is  compelled  to  take  a  zig-zag  course. 
Suspended  from  the  roof  of  each  compartment 
are  140  tubes,  5  inches  diameter  and  7  feet  long, 
in  2  compartments  of  stoneware  and  in  3  of 
silicon-iron.  Each  tube  has  an  outlet  lip  at  the 
top  and  an  internal  tube  through  which  water 
flows.  The  gas  is  cooled  on  the  outer  suifaoes 
of  these  tubes  to  30'^0.  and  some  nitric  acid  is 
condensed,  which  drains  off  to  No.  3  well  of* 
the  absorption  system. 

From  the  coolers  the  gas  passes  to  12 
oxidation  towers,  15  feet  square,  of  chemical 
brickwork,  each  divided  internally  by  2  walls 
into  4  compartments.  The  gas  passes  up  one 
compartment,  over  the  top  of  the  dividing  wall, 
down  the  next  compartment,  up  the  next  com* 
partment,  and  down  the  last.  The  practically 
fully  oxidised  gas  now  passes  to  the  absorption 
towers.  All  the  towers  are  housed.  There  are 
24  absorption  towers,  35  feet  square  and  60  feet 
high,  of  brick,  divided  into  4  compartments  as 
before.  The  first  tower  of  each  unit  of  two  is 
half  packed  with  6-inch  spiral  rings  and  half 
with  3 -inch  spiral  rings.  The  second  tower  is 
completely  packed  with  3-inch  rings.  Water  is 
circulated  in  counter-current  to  the  gaa  and 
50  p.c.  acid  is  recovered  from  the  towers.  The 
acid  is  pumped  by  air  lifts,  each  single  stage, 
throwing  50  gallons  of  acid  per  minute.  One 
lift  is  provided  for  each  compartment,  or  96  in 
all  with  24  spares  (ue  J.  Oliphant,  Chem.  ft 
Met.  Eng.  1920,  22,  408).  To  accommodate 
these  lifts  there  are  120  iron  wells,  12  inches 
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diameter  and  100  feet  de^p.  The  lifts  consist 
of  3-inch  aluminium  pipe  (which  was  not  found 
satisfactory  in  England  for  nitric  acid),  with 
silicon -iron  flanges.  The  towers  also  stand  in 
aluminium  saucers.  Air  at  100  lbs.  pressure  is 
suppUed  by  a  1-inch  pipe,  and  the  acid  in  each 
well  section  is  cooled  by  water  flowing  in  the 
well.  Leakage  of  acid  is  indicated  by  a  signal 
lamp  lighting  up  owing  to  increiised  conductivity. 
Between  the  two  towers  of  each  unit  is  an 
aluminium  fan,  and  after  the  second  tower  a 
similar  fan  exhausts  the  residual  gas  to  the  free 
air.  The  compressed  air  from  the  lifts  is  also 
discharged  into  the  free  air,  which  must  cause 
considerable  loss  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  acid 


spray.  The  tower  acid  passes  to  12  aluminium 
weighing  tanks  on  scales,  and  is  discharged  to 
12  storage  tanks  of  acid  brick  and  concrete, 
from  which  it  is  run  off  by  a  3 -inch  aluminium 
siphon.  When  operating  at  full  capacity  the 
plant  produces  280  tons  of  nitric  acid  per 
day. 

A  comparison  of  the  sizes  and  outputs  of 
various  types  of  platinum  gauze  converters  is 
given  in  the  following  table.  These  results  were 
all  obtained  by  J.  R  Partington  in  long  runs 
under  various  conditions,  with  converters  of 
cross-section  4  inches  by  6  inches,  i.e.  full -sized 
technical  units.  For  comparison,  the  Ostwald 
type  is  given  first. 


Type  of  converter 

Catalyst 

Method  of  heaUng 

ConverBion 
efficiency  . 

Output  kgm. 

HNO.pergrm. 

Ptper24honr8 

Ostwald 
Frank-Caro      . 
Kaiser     . 

Partington 

Partington  > 
with  oxygen . 

Platinum  foil 

Single  platinum  gauze 

4  superposed  platinum 

gauzes 
2      platinum      gauzes 

slightly  separated 
2  platinum  gauzes  in 

contact 

Regenerative 
Electrical 
Preheating  of  gases 

Electrical  or  preheating 

of  gases 
Gases -f  steam  preheated 

to  600^-600*^ 

90-96  p.c. 
90-93    „ 
96 

96 

98-99    „ 

1-7-2 
11 
12 

16 

21 

Catalysts  other  than  Platioum.  In  the  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  oxidation  of  ammonia 
the  use  of  numerous  cat-alysts  other  than 
platinum  was  described.  A  large  number  of 
these  have  been  found  unsuitable  in  practice 
for  various  reasons.  In  some  cases  the  catalyst 
is  not  sufficiently  active ;  in  others  it  rapidly 
deteriorates  in  use ;  and  finally,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  such  a  high  temperature  that 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  construction 
of  the  containing  vessel.  The  best  non-platinum 
catalysts  seem  to  be  those  having  as  a  base  oxide 
of  iron  or  chromium  (the  latter  prepared  (Eng. 
Pat.  126716,  1917)  by  the  gentle  ignition  of 
ammonium  dichromate  and  afterwards  com- 
pressed into  jjastilles),  together  with  up  to  10 


were  2  rows  of  10  ammonia  stills  in  each,  also 
of  about  1000  gallons  capacity,  fitted  with 
agitators  and  steam  coils,  and  leadmg  to  a 
common  main  of  18  inches  diameter.  Gas 
liquor  was  distilled  from  milk  of  lime  in  vertical 
stills  of  6  effects,  the  steam  coils  being  in  the 
bottom  section.  Four  columns  were  installed. 
The  ammonia  gas  was  passed  through  a  similar 
vertical  column  scrubber,  in  which  it  was 
washed  with  caustic  soda  solution.  There  were 
2  scrubbers,  6  feet  by  12  feet ;  the  stills  were 
16  feet  high  and  4  feet  diameter. 

The  ammonia  gas  was  passed  through  a 
small  balancing  gasholder  of  600  cubic  feet 
capacity  into  a  Utige  holder  of  1000  cu.  m. 
capacity  with  an  indicating  dial.     A  mixture 


p.c,  or  even  more,  of  *  promoters,'  especially  ;  of  air  and  ammonia  containing  7-8  p.c.  of 
oxidesof  cerium  and  bismuth  (Eng.  Pat.  126716,  i  ammonia  was  driven  by  separate  centrifugal 
1917).     Catalysts  of  this  type  are  described  ,  blowers  to  the  converters,  the  air  being  filtered 


in  the  patents  of  Farbenfabrik  vorm.  F.  Bayer 
{see  above),  and  are  used  by  the  Badische  Co. 
Plumbites  and  manganates,  although  fairly 
efficient  catalysts,  act  too  strongly  on  the  con- 
taining vessels  at  the  high  temperatures  required 
to  be  of  much  use.  In  all  cases,  a  higher  tem- 
perature, 800°  as  compared  with  600^-700**,  is 
required  with  oxide  catalysts  than  with  platinum, 
and  the  catalyst  must  be  in  thicker  layers.  The 
cheapness  of  the  oxide  catalysts,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  less  susceptible  to  poisons  than 
platinum,  are  points  in  their  favour. 

The  Bayer  process  is  in  use  at  the  Leverkusen 
works  of  that  firm,  the  plant  being  erected  early 
in  the  war  to  replace  Chile  nitrate. 

The  ammonia  came  partly  from  synthetic 
sulphate  and  partly  from  gas  liquor.  The 
ammonium  sulphate  was  dissolved  on  one  side 
of  the  works  in  12  dissolvers  of  1000  gallons* 
capacity ;  and  milk  of  lime  was  prepared  in  a 
parallel  row  of  vats  on  the  other  side.    Between 


^  Aesults  with  converter  2  laches  by  8  Inches. 


through  cloth.  Venturi  meters  controlled  the 
mixture,  which  contained  7*6  p.c.  by  vol.  of 
ammonia.  The  air  passed  through  a  cylindrical 
tubular  heat  exchanger  (Eng.  Pat.  146069, 
1920),  12  feet  by  12  feet,  in  counter  current  to 
the  hot  converter  gas,  leaving  by  an  18-inch 
pipe,  a  6 -inch  by -pass  being  also  provided.  The 
ammonia  was  not  preheated,  but  passed  by 
a  4-inch  pipe  to  a  miidng  chamber  between  the 
exchanger  and  converter.  This  mixing  chamber 
in  some  cases  consisted  of  an  inclmed  cone 
3  feet  long  and  4  feet  diameter,  the  hot  air 
entering  the  base  and  the  ammonia  and  cold 
by -passed  air  tangentiaUy.  The  mixture  passed 
to  the  converter  at  300°-360°.  ~ 

The  converters  are  sheet-iron  cylinders 
lagged  extemaliy*and  lined  with  bricks,  16  feet 
hi^  and  12  &et  external  diameter.  They 
formerly  had  an  axial  tube  3  feet  diameter, 
serving  to  convey  cold  air  t-o  equalise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  catalyst,  but  in  the  newer 
Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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types,  which  have  a  diameter  1}  that  of  the 
older,  this  axial  tube  is  omitted.  The  catalyst 
layer  is  deep,  so  that  the  time  of  contact  is 
much  longer  than  with  platmum.  There  are 
first  about  10  inches  of  fine  granules  resting  on 
coarser  granules  on  a  perforated  refractory 
plate.  The  gas  passes  upwards  through  the 
catalyst.  The  diameter  of  the  catalyst  granules 
varies  from  5  to  10  mm.  The  diameter  of  the 
catalyst  bed  in  the  older  type  was  9  feet,  the 
drop  of  pressure  across  it  being  about  10  cm. 
of  water.  The  temperature  of  the  catalyst  is 
about  760^0.  The  average  capacity  of  the  older 
units  was  4600  kg.  ammonia  per  day;  the 
new  converters  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  kff. 
per  day.  The  capacity  of  the  whole  plant  is 
.  6000-7000  tons  of  nitrate  per  month,  with  an 
overall  efficiency  of  80-85  p.o.  The  catalyst, 
provided  bv  the  Badische  Co.,  consists  of  oxide 
of  iron  with  promoters. 

The  absorption  plant  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct units.  These  effect  absorption  in  sodium 
carbonate,  in  water,  and  in  sulphuric  acid, 
respectively. 

In  the  alkaline  absorption  section,  each 
converter  is  connected  with  six  towers,  the  first 
a  small  rectangular  stone  tower  12  feet  high 
and  3  feet  wide,  actins  mainlv  as  a  cooler. 
The  second  tower  is  cyUndricaf,  30  feet  high 
and  8  feet  diameter,  of  steel  plates.  The  third 
tower  is  rectangular,  of  volvic  stone,  and 
30  feet  high,  whikt  the  remaining  three  towers 
are  like  the  second.  There  are  12  rows  of  these 
towers,  the  gases  from  which  pass  by  a  common 
main  to  a  60-feet  tower  20  feet  diameter, 
through  which  they  are  drawn  by  a  fan. 
Saturated  sodium  carboniate  solution  is  supplied 
to  the  tops  of  the  first,  second,  sixth,  and  seventh 
towers,  and  drains  to  a  granite  tank,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  fourth 
tower,  which  is  run  slightly  acid  so  as  to  cause 
conversion  of  all  nitrite  into  nitrate.  From 
this  tower  the  sodium  nitrate  solution  leaves 
by  a  4-inch  main. 

In  the  water  absorption  section,  erected  in 
1918,  the  gas  from  the  converters  is  brought 
by  a  3 -feet  main  to  6  brick  towers,  40  feet  oy 
12  feet,  arranged  in  3  rows  of  2  and  packed 
with  broken  quartz.  From  these  the  gas  passes 
through  a  rectangular  brick  flue,  6  feet  by  3  feet, 
to  12  brick  towers,  60  feet  high  and  13  feet 
internal  diameter,  the  walls  being  2  feet  thick. 
After  being  drawn  through  these  towers  by  a 
fan  the  gas  is  dischaiged  to  the  free  air  through 
a  3-feet  iron  pipe.  Water  is  fed  to  the  last 
tower  and  circulated  forward  by  centrifugal 
pumps.  When  the  acid  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  fourth  tower  in  the  series  of  12  it  is  cooled 
between  successive  towers  and  finally  reaches 
a  concentration  of  40-60  p.o.  nitric  acid. 

The  latest  plant  is  for  absorption  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  Tnere  are  6  steel  towers,  40  feet 
high  and  8  feet  diameter,  the  acid  being  cooled 
in  coils  between  each  pair  of  towers  through 
which  it  is  circid&ted.  Nitric  acid  is  recovered 
by  distillation,  although  steam  must  be  added. 
The  results  were  not  efficient  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  nitric  acid  from  the 
liquid  after  absorption. 

Oxidatioii  of  Ammoola  in  Solution. 
Numerous  exi>eriment8  have  been  made  on 
the  oxidation  of  ammonia  in  solution  (a)  by 


catalysts,  (6)  by  electrolysis  The  results  have 
not  been  promising.  Herschkowitsch  (Zeitech. 
physikal.  Chem.  1909,  66,  93)  found  that  am- 
monia  is  oxidised  by  potassium  permanganate 
in  solution;  the  yield  is  influenced  by  con- 
centration and  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
ammonium  salts.  Tne  action  of  persulphates 
has  been  investigated  by  Kempf  (Ber.  1005, 
3972)  cuid  by  Levi  and  Migliorini  (Gazz.  chim. 
ital.  1908,  38,  ii,  10).  The  product  is  mainly 
nitrogen.  The  catalytic  autoxidation  of  am- 
monia by  air  was  examined  by  N.  Smith  (Procw 
Chem.  Soc.  1906,  39) ;  Loew  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1878, 
18, 298) ;  M.  Traube  (Ges.  Abh.  1881,  393) ;  and 
M.  Berthelot  (Compt.  rend.  1863,  56,  1170). 
Electrol3rtio  oxidation  has  been  studi^  by  C. 
Frenzel  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1902,  32,  319), 
F.  Fichter  and  H.  Kappeler  (Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem.  1909,  15,  937;  1910,  16,  610;  Chem. 
Zeit.  1912,  606).  The  use  of  copper  salts  in 
alkaline  solution  as  catalysts  in  anodic  oxidation 
has  been  studied  -by  Traube  and  Blitz  (Ber. 
1906,  166)  and  MiiUer  and  Spitzer  {ibid.  1905, 
778).  The  primary  product  is  nitrite;  with 
copper  'as  catalyst  l^e  formation  of  nitrate 
begins.  The  cost  of  electrical  energy  appears  to 
be  prohibitive. 

Direct  Production  of  Nitrates.  J.  R.  Parting- 
ton and  £.  K.  Bideal  (Eng.  Pat.  129699,  1919) 
find  that  if  gases  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
such  as  are  produced  in  arc  furnaces  or  by  the 
oxidation  of  ammonia,  are  passed  through  an 
alkaline  solution,  containing  caustic  soda, 
sodium  carbonate,  lime,  or  a  suspension  of 
calcium  carbonate  (limestone,  or  cyanamide 
sludge),  all  the  nitrite  in  the  mixture  of  nitrate 
and  nitrite  first  produced  is  ultimately  con- 
verted into  nitrate. 

During  the  first  part  oif  the  absorption,  a 
mixture  of  equimolecular  amounts  of  nitrate 
and  nitrite  is  formed : 

1.  2Ca(OH),+4NO, 

=Ca(N08),+Ca(NO.),+2H,0. 

During  this  staee  the  reaction  remains 
alkaline,  and  all  the  insoluble  diluent  gas 
associated  with  4N0,  passes  on  through  the 
apparatus. 

When   the   reaction   becomes   neutral,   the 
NO,  begins  to  dissolve  as  a  mixture  of  equi- 
molecular amounts  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids : 
2.  4NOa+2HjO=2HNO,+2HNO,. 

The  nitric   acid   at  once   decomposes   the 
calcium  nitrite  in  solution,  and  a  mixture  of 
equimolecular  amounts  of  NO  and  NOj,  which 
may  be  written  N,Os,  is  evolved < 
3.  Ca(N0,),+2HN0,=Ca(N0,),+N,0,+H,0. 

At  the  same  time  the  nitrous  acid  formed  in 
reaction  (2)  undergoes  decomposition,  with 
evolution  of  NjOj : 

4.  2HN0,=N,0,+H,0. 
Thus,  in  the  volume  of  indifferent  gas  which 
contained  4NO2  ^^  entering  the  apparatus  we 
have,  when  it  leaves  the  apparatus,  2Nfip 
equivalent  to  the  original  concentration.  This 
gas  is  now  passed  through  empty  towers,  where 
the  NO  undergoes  oxidation  to  NO^  in  presence 
of  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  gas.  The  fully 
oxidised  gas  then  passes  to  a  second  set  of 
absorbers,  where  reaction  (1)  occurs;^  ^^  IV^ 
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The  final  solution  oontains  only  calcium 
nitrate,  with  a  little  free  nitrous  acid,  which  is 
remoYed  by  passing  air  through  it.  This  air  is 
then  passed  through  the  absorbers  containing 
fresh  milk  of  lime,  to  recover  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  The  process  may  be  used  with  gas 
containing  as  little  as  1  p.c.  by  volume  of  NOj* 
and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  with  the 
solutions  at  30^.  The  milk  of  lime  may  be  used 
of  such  a  strength  as  to  give  a  resulting  solution 
containing  50  p.c.  Ca(NO,U. 

J.  R.  Partington,  G.  J,  Jones,  and  T.  K. 
Brownson  (Eng.  Pats.  134562,  136190,  1919) 
also  find  that,  when  a  mixture  of  air,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  and  a  regulated  amount  of  moisture 
(€,g.  suitably  treated  gas  from  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia)  is  passed  through  a  chamber,  and 
jets  of  ammonia  gas  introduced,  there  is  an 
instant  separation  of  dry,  solid,  ammonium 
nitraie,  perfectly  free  from  nitrite.  This  settles 
out  as  a  loose  powder,  which  on  standing  for  a 
•few  hours  shrinks  to  a  denser  powder  without 
caking.  This  product  is  lees  deliquescent  than 
ordinary  ammonium  nitrate,  and  the  process 
gives  very  satisfactory  yields.  The  mechanism 
of  the  reaction  is  not  yet  quite  clear ;  the  net 
result  appears  to  be  : 

^NO,+2NH,+H,0+0=2NH4NO,. 

If  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  gas  are  mixed 
without  the  special  precautions  mentioned, 
considerable  decomposition  and  loss  occurs. 
The  same  experimenters  also  find  that  the  fume 
of  ammonium  nitrate  produced  when  moist 
oxides  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  are  brought 
together,  which,  unlike  that  formed  in  the  above 

frooess,  does  not  readily  condense,  may  be 
rought  into  the  solid  form  by  passing  the  fume 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Very 
little  absorption  of  ammonium  nitrate  by  the 
liquid  takes  place,  but  the  dried  fume  at  once 
deposits  solid  ammonium  nitrate  on  issuing 
from  the  acid. 

A  novel  method  of  concentrating  nitric  acid 
is  described  in  the  patents  of  Meister,  Lucius, 
and  Bruning  (Eng.  Pats.  15948,  1911,  and  4345, 
1915).  Acid  of  60-62  p.c.  is  enriched  with 
nitrogen  peroxide,  NO^,  which  readily  dissolves 
in  it,  and  the  liquid  is  subjected  in  a  finely 
divided  condition  to  the  action  of  oxygen: 
2NO,+H,0+0=2HNO,.  The  unchanged 
nitrogen  peroxide  is  expelled  by  the  current  of 
oxygen,  and  the  resulting  concentrated  acid  is 
practically  free  from  nitrous  acid.  In  another 
process,  aqueous  nitric  acid  is  agitated  with 
excess  of  liquid  nitrogen  peroxide.  Two  layers 
are  rapidly  formed,  each  consisting  of  nitric 
add  holding  nitrogen  peroxide  in  solution.  The 
upper  layer  consists  of  liquid  nitrogen  peroxide 
containing  very  concentrated  nitric  acid  (98- 
99  p.c.)  in  solution,  whilst  the  lower  layer  is  a 
solution  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  weaker  (75  p.c.) 
nitric  acid.  The  upper  layer  may  be  separated 
and  the  nitrogen  peroxide  removed  by  dis- 
tillation, when  very  concentrated  nitric  acid 
remains.  The  NO  (removed  is  used  again.  These 
processes  have  been  verified  bv  J.  K.  Parting- 
ton, who  finds  in  addition  that,  if  nitrogen 
peroxide  and  oxvgen  are  passed  through  water 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  same  two 
layers  are  formed.  The  importance  of  these 
reactions  in  cases  where  gases  fairly  rich  in 


nitrogen  peroxide,  p,g,  those  from  the  oxidation 
of  ammonia,  are  available,  is  evident. 

The  Hausser  Process.  Numerous  processes, 
in  which  the  union  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of 
air  is  to  be  induced  by  the  rise  of  temperature 
caused  by  the  combustion  of  fuels,  have  been 
proposed  (c/.  Haber  and  Koenig,  Zeitsch.  Elektro- 
chem.  1910, 16,  18 ;  Norton,  The  Utilisation  of 
Atmospheric  Nitrogen).  Although,  as  has  been 
stated,  no  nitric  acid  is  formed  by  the  explosion 
of  hydrogen  and  air,  some  is  produced  in  the 
hotter  fiame  obtained  by  enriching  the  air  with 
oxygen.  Acid  is  also  formed  by  burning  carbon 
monoxide  in  air  under  pressure.  The  amounts 
formed  are  small,  and  are  mixed  with  large 
volumes  of  the  products  of  combustion,  so  that 
a  ^priori  very  little  hope  of  successful  methods 
appears  in  this  quarter.  Attention  may,  how- 
ever, be  directed  to  the  process  devised  by 
Hausser  (Chem.  Trade  J.  1914, 55,  46, 69),  which 
seems  promising.  In  this  a  mixture  of  air  and 
a  combustible  gas,  such  as  coal  gas  or  coke-oven 
gas,  is  exploded  in  a  gas-engine  cylinder  or  bomb 
under  pressure!  The  resulting  sas  contains 
only  0'3-0'6  p.c.  nitric  oxide  by  volume,  so  that 
an  extensive  absorption  system  would  be 
necessary.  Trials  of  the  process  were  made  on 
a  small  scale  at  Nuremberg  cuid  at  Heeringen 
(Westphalia),  which  pointed  to  a  vield  of 
135  grms.  HNO,  per  cu.  m.  of  fuel  gas  of 
calorific  value  483  B.Th.U.  per  cu.  foot,  operating 
with  an  initial  compression  of  3*2  atm.,  with 
a  pre-heat  of  240^.  It  is  claimed  that  an  oil- 
spray,  such  as  is  used  in  Diesel  engines,  may 
also  be  applied.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  from 
the  law  of  mass  action  that  the  best  result 
should  be  obtained  with  an  optimum  proportion 
of  air  and  fuel  gas,  the  precise  mixture  depend- 
ing on  the  composition  of  the  fuel  gas.  Enrich- 
ing the  mixture  with  oxygen  should  also  increase 
the  yield.  In  any  oa^e,  the  proportion  of  nitric 
oxide  in  the  exploded  gas  cannot  exceed  1  p.c. 
by  volume.  'A  very  careful  discussion  of  the 
Hausser  process  will  be  found  in  the  Nitrogen 
Products  Committee's  Report,  277-285;  see 
al«io  H.  Noh  (D.  B.  P.  306451,  1916);  H. 
Woll  (D.  R.  P.  316677,  1919);  J.  GorUnger, 
(D.  B.  P.  316253,  1919);  Hausser  (Stahl  und 
Eisen,  1921,  41,  956,  999;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind. 
1922,  41,  253  R).  J.  R.  P. 

2  -  NITROBENZENE  - 1  :  4  -  DISULPHONIC 
ACID  is  obtained  as  the  sodium  salt  by  acting 
on  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  4-chloro- 
3-nitrobenzene  sulphonate  with  sodium  sulphite. 

NITROBENZENES   v,    Bknzbnb   and   its 

H0M0L00UX8. 

m-NITROBENZENESULPHONIC     ACID     is 

prepared  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  add 
upon  nitrobenzene  (Schmidt.  Annalen,  120, 163), 
or  by  the  action  of  ohlorosulphonic  acid  on  nitro- 
benzene dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide.  Deli- 
quescent plates. 

NITROGLYCERIN  v.  ExrLosivxs. 

NITROHYDROCHLORIC    ACID    v.    Aqua 

BXOIA. 

NITROMAGNESITE.  A  mineral  consisting 
of  hydrated  magnesium  nitrate 

Mg(NO,),-fnH,0 

probably  identical  with  the  artificial  monoclinio 
salt  Mg(N0,),,6H,0.  It  occurs  as  an  efflor- 
escence in  limestone  caves  in  association  with 
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nitrocalcite,  and  has  been  recorded  with  epeomite 
on  marl  in  the  Jura.  L.  S.  J. 

HITR0MA6NITE  or  DYNAMAGNITE  v. 
Explosives. 

HITROMETER  v.  Analysis. 

NITRON- 1 .4-I>iphenyl-3.5-enolanilodihydro- 
triazole 

CH^N(C,H,)— N :  C 
\N(C,H,)  .^--- 

This  compound,  discovered  by  Busch  (Ber. 
1905,  38,  866),  forms  a  nitrate  almost  insoluble 
in  water  and  is  well  suited  for  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  nitric  acid.  The  reagent  can  be 
prepared  in  the  following  way :  Twenty  grams 
of  thiocarbanilide  are  heated  with  0*5  litre  of 
dry  benzene  under  a  reflux  condenser,  and  dry 
mercuric  or  lead  oxide  is  added  in  small  portions, 
so  long  as  a  black  precipitate  is  formed.  The 
metallic  sulphide  is  filtered  o£F,  the  hot  solution 
treated  with  the  calculated  quantity  (10  grms.) 
of  phenylhydrazine  and  concentrated  to  60  c.c. 
On  coohng,  if  necessary  with  addition  of  some 
petroleum  spirit,  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
fine  mass  of  triphenylamino-guanidine.  This  is 
drained,  washed  with  ether,  dried,  and  heated 
for  two  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  at  176°  with 
twice  its  weight  of  90  p.c.  formic  acid.  The 
product  is  treated  with  10  times  its  volume  of 
water,  filtered  and  the  base  precipitated  by 
amfflonia  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  The 
chloroform  solution  is  dried  with  potassium 
carbonate,  concentrated  to  one-fourth,  and, 
after  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  light  petroleum, 
allowed  to  crystallise. 

Detection  of  nitric  acid,  free  and  combined, — 
Five  C.C.  of  the  solution  under  examination  are 
mixed  with  1  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
5-6  drops  of  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  nitron  in  6  p.c. 
acetic  acid  are  added.  If  nitric  acid  be  present, 
a  voluminous  white  precipitate  is  produced,  or, 
if  the  quantity  be  ve^  small,  fine  needles  separate 
after  some  time.  One  part  of  nitric  acid  in 
60,000  can  be  detected  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  1  in  80,000  at  0°.  Some  other 
acids  also  give  precipitates,  but  these  can  in 
most  oases  be  easily  removed  before  making 
the  test,  namely,  hydrobromio  acid  by  means 
of  chlorine,  hydriodic  acid  by  oxidation  with 
iodate  and  separation  of  the  iodine,  and  nitrous 
and  chromic  acids  by  treatment  with  hydrazine 
sulphate.  Chloric  (1 :  4000),  perchloric  (1 : 
60,000),  thiooyanic  (1 :  51,000),  ferrocyanic, 
ferricyanic,  ana  picric  acids  also  interfere. 

Determination  of  nitric  acid, — The  substance 
(containing  about  0*1  gram  of  nitric  acid)  is 
dissolved  in  80-100  c.c.  of  water,  10  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  the  liquid  is 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  treated  with 
10  12  CO.  of  the  solution  of  nitron  in  acetic  acid. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  1^-2  hours  in 
ice* water,  the  precipitate  collected,  washed  with 
the  filtrate  and  then  with  10-12  c.c.  of  ice-water 
in  small  portions.  The  precipitate  is  dried  at 
110°  and  weighed,  the  weight  multiplied  by 
0'  1 69  gives  the  amount  of  nitric  add.  The  nitron 
may  be  regenerated  from  the  precipitate  by 
shaking  with  ammonia  and  extracting  with 
chloroform  {see  also  Busch,  Zeitsch.  Nahr. 
Genussm.  1906,  9,  464). 

Detection  and    determination  of   nitrate   in 


presence  of  nitrite. — ^The  substance  jb  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  drop  graduaUy  on  to  finely-powdered 
hydrazine  sulphate  contained  in  a  beiaker  cooled 
externally  with  water.  When  the  evolution 
of  nitrogen,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  nitrite, 
has  ceased,  the  solution  is  made  up  to  100  c.c. 
and  treated  with  nitron  as  above  described. 

Gutbier  (Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem.  1905, 18, 497), 
who  critically  examined  the  method,  and 
modified  it  slightly,  finds  that  there  ia  a  loss  of 
0'l-0'26  p.c,  due  to  the  solubility  of  nitron 
nitrate  in  water,  otherwise  it  gives  very  good 
results,  not  only  with  potassium  nitrate  alone, 
but  also  with  mixtures  of  the  nitrate  with 
potassium  permanganate  and  bichromate,  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  sulphates,  potassium  and 
sodium  chlorides,  alum  and  potassium  bi- 
chromate, calcium  carbonate  and  potassium 
bromide.  If  iodides  be  present,  they  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  cautious  addition  to  the 
boiling  solution  of  potassium  iodate  and  acetic 
acid,  till  all  the  iodine  is  boiled  off. 

For  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  in 
presence  of  nitrous  acid,  the  latter  is  determined 
in  a  portion  of  the  solution  by  titration  with 
permanganate.  In  another  portion  the  nitrous 
acid  is  oxidised  by  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the 
total  nitric  acid  determined  as  nitron  nitrate 
(Busch,  Ber.  1906,  39, 1401). 

According  to  Litzendorff  (Zeitsch.  angew. 
Chem.  1907,  20,  2209)  the  nitron  method  lends 
itself  very  well  to  the  determination  of  nitric 
acid  in  soils  which  contain  at  least  2-3  mcs. 
of  nitrogen  (as  nitrate)  per  100  grms.  In  the 
case  of  poorer  soils,  or  of  extracts  sterilised  by 
heat,  the  evaporated  extracts  tend  to  contain 
some  substance  which  inhibits  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  nitron  nitrate.  This  substance  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Busch  and  Schneider  (Zeitsch.  ges.  Schiess- 
und  Sprengstoffwesen,  1,  232)  have  applied  the 
method  to  the  determination  of  the  nitric  acid 
radicle  in  cellulose  nitrates  and  to  the  analysis 
of  nitrating  acid  mixtures  and  waste  acids. 
To  0'29  grm.  of  cellulose  nitrate  are  added  5  c.c 
of  30  p.c.  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  10  c.c. 
of  3  p.c  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  mixture  is 
heated  for  some  minutes  on  the  water-bath 
until  solution  is  complete  ;  40  c.c  of  water  and 
10  c.c  of  hydrogen  peroxide  are  then  added, 
and  the  liquid  is  heated  to  60°.  After  adding 
40  c.c  of  5  p.c.  sulphuric  acid  and  heating  to 
80°,  12  c.c  of  a  10  p.c  solution  of  nitron  in 
5  p.c  acetic  acid  are  added.  The  mixture  is 
cooled  for  1-2  hours  in  ice-water  and  the 
precipitate  collected  and  washed,  as  above 
described,  and  weighed  as  C2eHjgM4,HNO} 
and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  calculated, 
using  0*0373  as  factor. 

Hes  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.  1909,  48,  81)  finds 
that  dextrin,  gelatin,  and  probably  other  oraanic 
compounds  hinder  the  crystallisation  of  the 
nitron  nitrate,  but  the  presence  of  aluminium 
sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  potassium  phosphate,  magnesium 
chloride,  ti^taric  acid,  citric  acid,  sucrose,  and 
dextrose  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
method,  provided  the  precipitate  is  sufficiently 
washed;  oxalic  acid  causes  mgh  results.  Chloric 
acid  precipitates  nitron  quantitatively  as  the 
chlorate  if  the  soluta^^i^^^^^i^js^^b^^-gg^  p.c 
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of  chloric  acid,  and  nitric  and  chloric  acids  may 
be  determined  in  the  presence  of  each  other  u 
the  quantity  of  one  be  known. 

Franzan.  and  Lohmann  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
1909,  79,  330)  find  that  nitric  acid  can  be 
aocorately  determined  by  means  of  nitron  in 
solutions  containing  large  quantities  of  organic 
matter,  provided  2-2*5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  for  each  200  c.o.  of 
solution.  This  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
vents any  co-precipitation  of  nitron  oxalate 
and  also  the  formation  of  a  colloidal  solution  of 
nitron  nitrate. 

Paal  and  Ganghofer  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem. 
1909,  48,  546)  on  repeatmg  the  work  of  Hes 
found  that  dextrin  only  delayed  the  separation 
of  the  nitron  precipitate,  16  hours  instead  of  4 
being  needed  for  the  purpose,  otherwise  it  was 
without  sensible  influence  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.  Peptone  might  be  removed  by 
normal  lead  acetate,  formaldehyde,  or  by 
tannin,  and  lead  acetate,  with  the  addition  of 
20-25  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  accurate 
results  were  obtained.  Small  quantities  of 
gelatin,  beyond  retarding  the  formation  of  the 
precipitate,  exercised  no  disturbing  influence ; 
larger  quantities  should  be  removed  by  tannin 
and  lesrd  acetate.  Saltpetre  in  meat  and  meat 
extracts  can  be  conveniently  determined  by 
means  of  nitron. 

Cope  and  Barab  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1917, 
39,  504)  find  that  the  nitron  method  yields  good 
results  with  nitfwnanniie  and  niirostarch. 
With  nitroglycerin  satisfactory  analyses  may  be 
made  as  follows :  The  nitroglycerin  is  weighed 
out  in  a  100  c.c.  conical  flask  to  which  an  air 
condenser,  25  cm.  long,  is  attached  by  means 
of  a  ground  joint.  About  5  c.c.  of  30  p.c. 
sodium  hydroxide  and  6  c.c.  of  3  p.c.  hydrogen 
peroxide  are  added,  and  then  about  15  drops 
of  30  p.c.  hvdrogen  peroxide.  The  mixture  is 
heated  on  the  water-bath  for  ten  minutes,  by 
which  time  the  gas  evolution  has  moderated 
considerably,  and  then  10-15  drops  of  30  p.c. 
peroxide  are  again  added.  This  operation  is 
repeated  over  a  period  of  two  hours,  and  twice 
at  half-hour  intervals.  The  condenser  is  re- 
moved, 10-15  drops  of  30  p.c.  hydrogen  peroxide 
are  added,  a  splash  head  is  attached  to  the  flask 
by  means  of  a  rubber  stopper,  and  the  flask 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  over  a  free  flame. 
The  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  heat- 
ing are  repeated  twice  and  the  solution  is  finally 
boiled  down  to  a  volume  of  about  3  c.o.  Water 
(40  c.c.)  and  10  c.c.  of  3  p.c.  hydrogen  peroxide 
are  added,  the  liquid  heated  to  50^,  acidified 
with  40  c.c.  of  5  p.c.  sulphuric  acid,  and  12  c.c. 
of  10  j^.c.  nitron  solution  added. 

Trinilrocresol  and  dinitrophenol  can  be 
directly  precipitated  with  nitron,  the  addition 
compound  of  trinitrocresol  with  nitron  being 
the  most  insoluble  known  compound  of  trinitro- 
cresol, as  nitron  picrate  is  the  most  insoluble 
known  compound  of  picric  acid  (Analyst,  1917, 
216). 

Perchloric  acid  can  be  determined  in  the  same 
way  as  nitric  acid.  Minute  quantities  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  in  air  can  be  determined  bv  shaking 
several  litres  of  the  air  with  10  c.c.  each  of  5  p.c. 
potassium  hydroxide  and  3  p.c.  hvdrogen  per- 
oxide solutions  and  precipitating  the  nitric  acid 
in  the  usual  way,  avoiding  unnecessary  dilution. 


Solutions  of  nitron  are  not  very  stable  and 
are  best  prepared  in  small  quantities  as  re- 
quired, by  dissolving  1  ^m  of  the  reagent  in. 
10  c.c.  of  5  p.c.  acetic  acid  and  filtering  through 
an  alundum  crucible  into  a  dark  bottle.  The 
reagent  can  be  recovered  from  filtrates  by 
precipitating  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  from  precipitates  by  warming  with  dilute 
ammonia  to  60  ,  filtering  quickly  and  washing 
the  nitron  with  cold  water,  then  digesting  with 
6  p.c.  acetic  acid  to  dissolve  it  and  fijELallv  re- 
precipitating  with  ammonia  and  wasning. 
Decomposition  may  be  avoided  by  conducting 
the  filtering  and  washing  in  an  inert  atmosphere 
and  as  much  as  possible  away  from  light  (J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1917,  473). 

NITRONES.  Compounds  comparable  in 
structure  with  the  tautomeric  forms  of  oximes 
and  with  ketone.  The  simple  nitrones  are 
produced  by  the  alkylation  of  oximes,  or  by  the 
action  of  aldehydes  on  N-snbstituted  hydroxyl- 
amines.  Often  formulated  as  cyclic  ethers. 
The  '  keto  '-nitrones  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  aliphatic  diazo-  compounds  on  nitroso-  com- 
pounds. 

NITROPHENINE  YELLOW  v.  Primuunb 
AND  rrs  Destvativss. 

NITROPHENOLS  AND  THEIR  HOMO- 
I/)6UES.  Phenol  may  be  nitrated  very  readily, 
and  to  produce  the  mono-nitro  derivatives  it 
is  sufficient  to  treat  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
the  cold.  The  oriho-  and  j^aropnitrophenols, 
together  with  some  tarry  matter,  are  thus  formed. 
The  ortho-  compound  is  separated  by  steam 
distillation,  whilst  the  non-volatile  para-  com- 
pound is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisations 
from  xylene  (Hofmann,  Annalen,  1857,  103, 
347;  Fritsche,  ibid.  1859,  110,  150;  Schall, 
Ber.  1883,  16,  1901 ;  Neumann,  ibid,  1885,  18, 
3320). 

If  the  nitric  acid  is  vigorously  stirred,  during 
and  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  addition  to 
it  of  the  phenol,  an  18  p.c.  jrield  of  p-nitrophenol 
is  obtained  without  any  formation  of  tar.  The 
best  yield  &b  obtained  at  25°.  Below  4^^  nitration 
cannot  be  effected  (Hart,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc. 

1910,  32,  1105;    v.  Pictet,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 

1911,  683). 

Phenol  may  be  first  condensed  with  an 
aromatic  sulphonic  chloride  in  presence  of  an 
alkali,  the  ester  so  formed,  on  nitration,  yields, 
without  formation  of  tarry  products,  a  dinitro- 
derivative,  which  on  hydrolysis  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  a  caustic  alkaL,  yields  the  alkali 
salt  of  ^-nitrophenol,  together  with  that  of 
o-nitrotoluene-|7-8ulphonic  acid  (Eng.  Pat.  24193, 
1895 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1897).  Nitration  of 
phenyl  phosphate  (POCOC^Hj),  gives  tri-p- 
nitrophenol  which  by  hydrolysis  yields  pure  p- 
nitrophenol.  o-Nitro-phenol,  almost  free  from 
the  jp-isomeride,  may  be  obtained  by  converting 
phenol  into  the  p-sulphonate,  then  nitrating  it 
with  sodium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid;  on 
h^rdrolysis  the  HSO,  group  is  removed  (Paul, 
ibid.  1897,  62);  or  by  treating  nitro-benzene 
with  potash  (Wohl,  Ber.  1899, 32, 3486).  o-  and 
p-nitrophenols  mav  also  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alkali  hydroxides  on  the  corresponding 
chlomitrobenzenes. 

m-Nitrophenol  is  not  formed  by  the  direct 
nitration  of  phenol,  but  it  may  be  prepared  by 
boiling    diazotised    m-nitraniune    with    water 
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(BantliD,    ibid.    1878,    11,    2100;     Henriqae, 
Annalen,  1882,  216, 


The  polynitrophenols  are  obtained  bv 
nitrating  phenol  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
usually  in  the  presence  of  solphuric  acid ;  by 
nitrating  the  lower  nitro-  componnds  or  their 
solphonates;  by  treating  the  hydrocarbon 
with  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  mercury  or 
mercury  compounds,  in  which  case  the  nitro 
and  hydro^l  ffroups  are  introduced  simul- 
taneously into  the  benzene  nucleus  (Eng.  Pat. 
17621;  D.  R.  P.  214046;  J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind. 
1907  1194;  ibid.  1909,  1167;  Chem.  Zentr. 
1908,  i.  1006) ;  and  by  other  methods  (Wender, 
Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1889, 19, 222 ;  Oliveri-Tortorici, 
ibid.  1898,  28,  306  ;  Reverdin  and  de  la  Harpe, 
Chem.  Zeit.  1891,  16,  46;  Frankland  and 
Farmer.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1901, 1366 ;  Robert- 
son, ibid.  1902,  1476;  Lobry  de  Bruyn,  Rec. 
tray.  chim.  13,  163 ;  Pinnow  and  Koch,  Ber. 
1897,  30,  2867;  Reyerdin  and  Bucky,  ibid. 
1906,  39,  2679 ;  Matuschek,  Chem.  Zeit.  1906, 
29,  116  ;  D.  R.  P.  91314 ;  Frdl.  iv.  40). 

The  nitrophenols  are  colourless  or  yellow 
crystalline  substances.  They  are  more  acidic 
thian  the  phenols,  and  they  decompose  alkaline 
carbonates.  The  nitrophenols  may  be  reduced 
yery  readily  to  the  corresponding  amines,  some 
of  which  are  themselyes  yaluable  dyes,  or  are 
readily  condensed  with  suitable  aromatic  com- 
pounds to  form  dyestuffs.  By  partial  reduction 
nitroamines  may  be  obtained  (Hofer  and  Jakob, 
Ber.  1908,  41,  3187).  The  use  of  nitrophenols 
as  precipitants  for  alkaloids  is  discussed  by 
Rosenth&ler  and  GK>mer  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem. 
1910,  49,  340).  The  constitution  of  the  nitro- 
phenols has  giyen  rise  to  an  important  series 
of  Inyestigations  by  Hantzsch  and  others 
(Ber.  1902,  36,  1001,  1006;  ibid.  1906,  39, 
1073;  ibid.  1907,  40,  330,  1666;  Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Chem.  1908,  61,  227 ;  se^  also  Rabe, 
tbid.  1901,  38,  176;  Witt,  Ber.  1876,  9,  622; 
Korczynski,  ibid.  1909,  42,  167 ;  Chem.  Zentr. 
1910,  ii.  384 ;  Scharwin,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.  1910,  42,  237;  Seyewetz  and  Poizat, 
Compt.  rend.  1909,  148,  1110;  Baly,  Edwards 
and  Stewart,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906,  614). 

Whilst  themselyes  colourless,  or  only  faintly 
coloured,  they  giye  rise  to  two  series  of  highly- 
coloured  alkali  salts — ^yellow  and  red,  and  on 
this  account  they  were  regarded  as  pseudo- 
acids.  This  yiew  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
{>reparation  of  two  series  of  ethers.  The  colour- 
ess  phenol  ethers  are  obtained  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  alkylation,  and  haye  the  formula 
N02'CcH40R.  The  isomeric  red  ethers  are  much 
more  difficult  to  prepare,  owing,  it  is  supposed, 
to  their  instability  and  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  change  into  their  colourless  isomerides.  The 
red  ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkyl 
iodide  on  the  silyer  salts  of  the  nitrophenols. 
The  materials  must,  howeyer,  be  absolutely  pure 
and  dry,  and  the  reaction  commenced  at  0° 
and  then  raised  to  ordinary  temperature.  The 
red  ethers,  which  haye  not  been  obtained  q^uite 
pure,  melt  at  least  20°  below  the  colourless  ethers ; 
they  are  much  more  soluble  in  all  solyents, 
giving  coloured  solutions,  and  on  standing  alone, 
and  more  readily  in  solyents  or  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  change  into  the  colour- 
less isomeridcB.  The  smallest  trace  of  water 
hydrolyses  them,  forming  the  free  nitrophenol. 


and  this  explains  why,  when  a  silver  salt  of  a 
nitrophenol  is  alkylated  without  special  pre- 
cautions, free  nitrophenol  is  often  produced. 

To  explain  the  formation  of  the  coloured 
salts  and  ether,  it  is  supposed  that  nitro- 
phenols and  their  deriyatiyes,  and  also  their 
homologues,    may    exist    in    two    tautomeric 

OR  y^ 

modifications   CcH.<^5:    and   CcH4<  | 

(where  R^H,  a  metal,  or  an  alkyl  radicle),  of 
which  the  first  is  colourless,  the  second  coloured ; 
thus  the  constitution  of  the  free  colourless  nitro- 
phenols corresponds  to  the  first  formula,  whilst 
the  coloured  nitrophenols,  beins  much  paler 
than  their  salts,  correspond  partly  to  the  first, 
partly  to  the  second  formula.  The  coloured 
ethers  correspond  to  the  second  formula,  whilst 
the  metallic  udts,  forming  two  series  of  coloured 

y^ 

salts,  haye   the   two   formula  CiH^^  |     and 


W\^ 


CJS.^<^  I  ,  of  which  the  latter  probably 

\N— 0,K 
corresponds  with  the  red  salts,  the  former  with 
the  yellow  salts.    The  orange  salts  sometimes 
obtiUned  are  probably  solid  somtions  of  the  yellow 
and  red  salts  (Hantzsch,  Ber.  1907,  40,  330). 

o-Nttrophenol  C«H4(N0,)0H  forms  pale 
yellow  needles  or  prisms,  m.p.  44^,  b.p.  214**, 
sp.gr.  1^447  (Schroder,  Ber.  1879,  12,  663; 
Merz  and  Ris,  ibid.  1886,  19,  1749).  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  so  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  l>ehayes  as  a  much  stronger  acid  than 
the  p-  and  m-isomerides. 

m-Nltrophenol  forms  thick  yellow  crystals, 
m.p.  96'',  b.p.  194''/70  mm.  (Bantlin,  2.C.); 
m.p.  93%  sp.gr.  1*827  at  19''  (Pels,  Zeitsch. 
Ki^talographie,  1900,  32,  374).  It  is  non- 
yolatile  in  steam,  and  it  is  readily  oxidised  by 
Caro's  reasent  on  warming,  yielding  3-  and  4- 
nitro-cateohols,  a  part  of  it,  howeyer,  being 
decomposed  (Bamberger  and  Czerkis,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1903,  [u.]  68,  480). 

2>-Nltrophenol  forms  colourless  needles,  m.p. 
IH**.  It  is  non-yolatile  in  steam,  yields  p- 
aminophenol  when  boiled  with  zinc-duMi  and 
water  or  when  treated  with  hydrogen  in  presence 
of  finely  divided  nickel,  and  when  electrolysed 
in  sulphuric  acid  forms  f^-aminophenolsulphonio 
acid.  It  reacts  with  alkali  sulphide  in  presence 
of  a  copper  salt,  forming  a  green  dyestuff  (D.R.P. 
101677  ;  Chem.  Zentr.  1899,  i.  1091).  p-Nitro- 
phenol  has  been  proposed  for  use  as  an  indicator 
instead  of  diethyl  orange  (Spiegel,  Zeitsch.  angew. 
Chem.  1904,  17,  716 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1904, 
182  ;  Goldberg  and  Naumann,  ibid.  1903,  928). 
When  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  under 
pressuro  both  the  o-  and  the  f^-isomerides  yield 
the  corresponding  nitraniline  (Merz  and  Ris,  ^.c). 
By  mixing  any  of  the  mononitrophenols  with 
quinine  in  presence  of  water,  compounds  aro  said 
to  be  obtained  which  aro  almost  insoluble  in 
water  or  dilute  acid,  and  which  may  be  used  ss 
internal  antiseptics  (U.S.  Pat.  1006137,  1911; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1911, 1333). 

The  nitrophenols  may  be  sulphonated  by 
treating  them  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  ortho-  compound  by  chloroeul- 

phonic  acid.    Meroury  accelerates  the  reaction 
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(PoBt,  Annaleii,  1880, 205, 38 ;  Nietzki  and  Lerch, 
Ber.  1889,  21,  3221 ;  Gnehm  and  Kneoht,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  1906,  [iL]  73,  519  ;  ibid,  74,  92). 

The  solphonio  derivatives  may  also  be 
formed  by  nitrating  the  required  phenolsul- 
phonic  add  (Post  and  Stuckenberger,  Annaien, 
1880, 206, 46 ;  Post,  Ber.  1874, 7, 1233  ;  D.  R.  P. 
27271 ;  Frdl.  i.  324;  J.  8oc.  Chem.  Ind.  1886, 
203;  see  also  D.  R.  P.  114629;  Chem.  Zentr. 
1900,  ii.  1000). 

like  phenol  itself,  the  mono-  as  well  as  the 
polynitro-  compounds  form  a  number  of 
metaUio  salts,  ethers,  and  other  compounds. 

2 : 3-Dliiltrophenol  (Bantlin,  I.e.)  has  m.p. 
144°. 

2 : 4-Dliiltrophenol  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
ni.p.  114^-116°  (Gauhe,  Annaien,  1868,  147,  67  ; 
Pinnow,  I.e. ;  Marqueyrol  and  Loriette,  Bull.  Soc. 
chim.  1919,  [iv.]  26,  373);  Sidgwick  and  Aldous, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1921,  1001.  Warmed  with 
sulphur  and  sodium  sulphide  it  gives  a  black  dye 
for  cotton  (D.  R.  P.  98437  ;  Chem.  Zentr.  1898, 
ii.  912).  Ostromisslensky  has  prepared  another 
2 : 4-dinltrophenol,  m.p.  861''  (J.  Russ.  Phys. 
Chem.  Soc.  1906,  38,  1361).  The  foUowing 
methods   have    also    been    proposed   for    the 

f  reparation  of  2  : 4-dinitropnenol.  Vidal  (Fr. 
at.  316696, 1902)  dissolves  93  kilos,  of  phenol 
in  192  kilos,  sulphuric  acid  (66*'B^.),  and  runs 
the  solution  into  162  kilos,  of  sodium  nitrate 
dissolved  in  1700  litres  water.  The  mixture  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours  and  then 
slowly  heated  until  effervescence  ceases.  The 
dinitro  compound  separates  on  cooling. 

Wolffenstein  and  Boters  (D.  R.  P.  214046, 
1907)  use  the  following  method:  120  grams  of 
benzene  are  mixed  wiSi  20  grams  of  mercury, 
and  the  mixture  then  treated  with  270  ^ms  of 
nitrogen  tetroxide  (either  gaseous  or  hquefied) 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  at  ordinary 
temperature,  when  it  solidifies  to  almost  pure 
2 : 4-dinitrophenol. 

The  usual  method  of  preparation,  however, 
is  to  decompose  chlordinitrobenzene  with  hot 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  or  hydroxide  solution, 
precipitating  the  dinitrophenol  by  acidification 
after  the  reaction  is  completed. 

2 : 6-Dinltrophenol,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
108°,  volatile  in  steam  (Reverdizr  and  Bucky, 
Ic.) ;  m.p.  104°  (Bantlin). 

2 : 6-Dliiitrophenol,  light  yellow,  fine  needles, 
m.p.  63°-64°  (Hiibner,  Babcock  and  Schaumann, 
Ber.  1879, 12, 1346);  622°  (Sidgwick  and  Aldous, 
Z.C.). 

3 : 4-Diiiitrophenol,  lonsr  silky  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  134°  (Bantlin,  I.e.). 

3 : 6-Dliittrophenol,  m.p.  122°  (Lobry  de 
Bruyn,  U. ;  Heller,  Ber.  1909,  42,  2191);  124° 
HoUeman;  126*1°,  Sidgwick  and  Taylor  (Chem. 
Soo.  Trans.  1922,  1863),  who  have  determined 
its  solubility  in  water  and  in  benzene  and  its 
volatility  in  steam. 

2:4: 6-Triiiitrophenol,  v.  Prussio  acid. 

2:4: 6-()3-)Triiiltrophenol,  gUstening  needles, 
m.p.  96°  (Henrique,  I.e.). 

2:3: 6-(y-)Triiiitropheiiol,  small  needles,  m.p. 
117°-118°  (Henrique,  tc). 

2:3:  6-Trillitrophenol  is  obtained  by  boiling 
diazotised  trinitroaminophenol  with  absolute 
alcohol  until  nitrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved.  It 
forms  yellow  needles,  m.p.  119°-120°,  and 
becomes  ochreous  and  opaque  when  dried  at 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


100°.  It  dyes  silk  and  wool  with  a  more  orange 
shade  than  picric  acid  (Meldola  and  Hay,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1909,  1382). 

2:3:4: 6-T«traiiltrophenol,  golden-yellow 
needles,  m.p.  130°,  sometimes  with  explosion 
(Nietzki  and  Blumenthal,  Ber.  1897,  30,  184) ; 
m.p.  140°  (Blanksma,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  1902,  21, 
264).  It  dyes  wool  and  silk  an  intense  red- 
yellow  colour.  When  boiled  with  water  it  forms 
trinitroresorcinol. 

2:3:6:  6-Tetraiiltropheilol  is  known  in  the 
form  of  its  ethyl  ether,  m.p.  116°  (Blanksma, 
ibid.  1906,  24,  40). 

Pentanitrophenol  Cc(N02)»0H,  m.p.  190°, 
when  boiled  with  water  is  transformed  into  tri- 
nitrophlorofflucin  (Blanksma,  ibid.  1902, 21, 264). 

The  polynitrophenols,  when  treated  with 
potassium  ovanide,  yield  the  corresponding 
purpuric  acids  (Borsche  and  Bocker,  Ber.  1903, 
36,  4367  ;  ibid.  1904,  37,  1843,  4388i. 

Nitraminophenols  may  be  obtained  by 
nitrating  acetaminophenols,  or,  better,  acet- 
aminophenol  acetate  or  similar  compounds,  then 
eliminating  the  acetyl  gr^up  by  hydrolysis 
(Reverdin  and  Diesel,  ibid.  1904,  37,  4462),  and 
also  by  other  methods. 

4-Nltro-2-Amlnophenol  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  2 : 4-dmitro- 
phenoL  Crystallises  with  1  mol.  H,0,  m.p. 
80°-90°,  the  anhydrous  salt  has  m.p.  142°-143° 
(Post  and  Stuckenberg,  l.e. ;  Kehrmann  and 
Gauhe,  Ber.  1897,  30,  2132). 

6-Nltro-2-aminophenol  may  be  prepared  by 
nitrating  the  ethenyl  derivative  of  o-aminophenol 
in  the  cold  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
nitric  (40°B^.)  and  sulphuric  (monohydrate) 
acids;  the  product  is  then  decomposed  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  201°~202°.  It  yields  fast  bluish- 
and  greenish-black  azo  dyes  for  wool  (Eng.  Pats. 
7910,  7910a,  1906 ;  D.  R.  P.  166660 ;  J.  Soo, 
Chem.  Ind.  1906,  1298). 

6-llttro-2-aminophenol  forms  red  needles, 
m.p.  110°-111°  (Post  and  Stuckenberg,  l.c.). 

For  a  number  of  other  mononitro-amino- 
and  acetaminophenols,  see  Hahle,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
1891,  [ii.]  43,  62 ;  Kehrmann  and  Gauhe,  Ber. 
1898,  31,  2403 ;  Meldohib  and  Stephens,  Chem. 
Soo.  Trans.  1906,  923 ;  see  also  «f.  Soo.  C^iem. 
Ind.  1906,  796). 

When  p-aminophenol  is  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride is  added,  the  amino  group  is  acetylated. 
To  the  solution  at  0°,  twice  the  calculated  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*6),  diluted  with  twice 
the  volume  of  acetic  acid,  is  added  in  small 
portions  at  a  time.  The  product  is  then  poured 
into  water  and  neutralised  with  ammonia,  2 :  6- 
dinitroA-acetamiiwphenci  is  thus  formed.  It 
forms  dense  ochreous  needles,  m.p.  182°  (Meldola 
and  Hay,  CSiem.  Soc.  Trans.  1906,  1203). 

When  converted  into  its  sodium  derivative 
and  reduced  with  aqueous  sodium  sulphide,  it 
yields  2-nt<ro-6-amtno-4-acetoi»tnopA6iUM 

NHAoC.H,(NO,)(NH,)OH 

brownish-red  needles,  m.p.  190°,  which  forms  an 
orange-yellow  diazo  derivative  when  treated 
with  mtious  acid  (Cassella  &  Co.  D.  R.  P. 
172978,  1906). 

4 : 6-Dlnl^-2-aminophenol  (Picramic  acid) 
may   be   prepared   by^^^^^y^j^^d^^ipd 
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ammonia  solution  to  a  wann  aqneons  or  methyl 
alcoholic  Bolntion  of  picric  add  until  the  solution 
IB  distinctly  alkaline.  The  mixtore  is  boiled 
for  an  hour  with  occasional  addition  of  ammonia, 
after  which  it  is  filtered,  the  excess  of  ammonia 
evaporated  on  the  water>bath,  and  a  slight 
excess  of  acetic  add  is  added.  It  is  then 
evaporated  to  diyness,  and  the  residae  is 
reoiystallised  from  boihng  water.  Or  finely 
powdered  picric  add  (20  grams)  is  dissolved  in 
300  0.0.  alcohol  and  125  c.o.  of  ammonia  (0-880) 
are  added.  After  coohng*  to  30®  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  in  rapidly,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  60^-56®  in  1 5  minutes.  The  solution 
is  cooled  and  the  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
continued  for  45  minutes.  Crystals  ot  am- 
monium picramate  are  deposited;  these  are 
ooUected  and  decomposed  by  60  o.c.  acetic  add 
(1  part  glacial  add  to  4  pa^  water),  and  the 
piciamio  add  reorystalUsed  from  boiling  water 
(Egerer,  J.  BioL  Ohem.  1918, 35, 506).  The  add 
forms  fine  red  crystals,  m.p.  166%  which  bum, 
but  do  not  detonate  on  sudden  heating.  It 
does  not  nredpitate  albumin,  albumoses, 
peptone,  or  slkaloidB.  Its  alkali  salts  yield  deep 
rea  solutions,  which  are  turned  yellowish-green 
by  adds,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  indi- 
cators in  alkalimetiy  (Fr6bault  and  Aloy,  J. 
Pharm«  Chim.  1904,  20,  245 ;  BuU.  8oo.  chim. 
1005,  [iii]  33,  495;  Borohe  and  Heyde,  Ber. 
1905, 38,  3938). 

Acetic  anhydride  reacts  with  sodium  picra- 
mate at  60%  and  the  resulting  product,  when 
reduced  at  80^  by  sodium  sulphide,  and  then 
treated  with  add,  yields 

4  -  Nttro  -  2  -  amlno-6-acetamlnophenol,  which 
is  hydrolvsed  by  adds  to  4-ni^ro-2 : 6-diamtno- 
pheiu)l,  the  diazonium  compound  of  the  latter 
yieldixig  azo  dyes  (Cassella,  D.  R.  P.  161341 ; 
D.  R.  PP.  112819,  113241,  111327,  112280, 
110711 ;  Ghem.  Zentr.  1900,  u.  463,  509,  512, 
547,  698). 

2 : 6-I)iDltro-4-aminophenol  {iaopicramie  acid) 
forms  thin  yellow  needles,  m.p.  170®  (deoomp.). 
The  corresponding  acetamino  derivative,  treated 
with  alkali  sulphides,  forms  a  compound  which 
readily  yields  azo  dyestuffs  for  wool,  very  fast 
to  washing,  milling,  and  light  (Reverdin  and 
Dresel,  Ber.  1905,  38,  1593 ;  Eng.  Pat.  24409, 
1903 ;   J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  1904,  1025)l 

For  other  dinitroaminophenols,  see  Reverdin 
and  Dresel,  {.e. ;  Reverdin,  Ber.  1907,  40, 
2848;  ibid.  1909,  42,  1523;  Reverdin  and 
Del^tra,  ibid.  1906,  39,  125 ;  MeldoU  and  Hay, 
Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1907,  1481. 

2:3: 5-Trlnttro-4-MeUuiilnopheiiol 

C«H,(OH)(NO,),NH-COCH, 

is  obtained  by  nitrating  diacetyl-o-aminophenol 
with  cold  fuming  nitno  acid,  the  mononitro- 
diaoetyl  derivative  thus  obtained  is  then  further 
nitrated  by  dissolving  it  in  a  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  and  strong  sulphuric  add,  when  the  above 
trinitro  compound  is  formed.  It  orystallises 
in  yellow  needles,  m.p.  178^-179®  fdecomp.),  and 
owing  to  the  great  mobilitv  of  tne  meta-  NO^ 
group  it  forms  a  remarkaUy  active  synthetic 
agent  (Meldola,  Chem.  Soo.  iWs.  1906,  1935). 

The  acetyl  group  may  be  removed  by  dis- 
solving  it  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the 

'nary  temperature,  then  placing  the  con- 
ig  vessd  m  boiliog  water  for  a  few  minutes 


until  a  drop  of  the  liquid,  mixed  with  cold  water, 
gives  a  red  predpitate — if  the  latter  Is  brown  the 
reaction  has  gone  too  far  and  decomposition  has 
set  in.  The  liquid  is  cooled  and  poured  on  to 
ice.  The  iriniiroaminophenol  forms  deep  red 
needles  decomposing  at  about  145®.  It  may  be 
diazotised  in  the  cold  with  sulphuric  add  and 
sodium  nitrite  (Meldola  and  Hay,  ibid.  1909, 
1378;  MeldoU  and  Kuntzen,  ibid.  1033;  ibid. 
1910,  444 ;  ibid.  Proc.  340). 

2 : 4 : 6-Tiiiiltro-3-amino]dieiiol,  m.p.  175°, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
3-chloio-2 : 4 :  6-trinitrophenol  (Blankama,  Ber. 
1914,  47,  687). 

KiTBOGBXSOLS. 

The  cresols  are  directiy  nitrated  with 
difficulty,  a  small  yield  of  the  mononitro 
products  being  obtained  (Staedd,  Annalen, 
1883,  217,  49;  Khotinsky  and  Jacopson- 
Jacopmann,  Ber.  1909, 32, 3097 ;  ef.  HoUemann 
and  Hoeflake,  Rec.  Trav.  chim.  1917, 
36,  271 ;  Bfarqueyrol  and  Loriette,  Bull 
Soc.  chim.  1919,  pv]  25,  370).  The  alkaU 
salts  of  their  sulphonic  add  derivatives  may  be 
converted  into  their  mononitro  derivatives 
much  more  readily;  the  HSO,  group  in  the 
latter  cannot,  however,  be  eliminated,  but  by 
reduction  they  may  be  converted  into  the 
corresponding  amino  compounds  which  may 
be  readily  <&compoeed  into  aminocresols  'and 
sulphuric  add  (Schultze,  Ber.  1887,  20,  410). 

3-Nltro-o-ere8ol 
C,H,Me(OH)NO„(Me :  OH :  N0,=1 : 2 :  3) 
is  obtained  together  with  the  5-nitro  derivative 
by  dropping  a  glacial  acetic  add  solution  of 
o-cresol  into  a  cold  mixture  of  3  parte  of  nitric 
add  (8p.gr.  1*4)  and  6  of  acetic  acid  (Hirsch, 
ibid.  1885,  18,  1512 ;  Noelting  and  Wild,  ibid. 
1339).  It  forms  long  yellow  prisms,  m.p.  69*5®, 
volatile  in  steam. 

4-Hltro-o-eresol  (Me :  OH  :  N0,=»1 :  2  :  4)  is 
best  prepared  by  diazotisinff  4-nitro-2-toluidine 
in  10  p.c.  sulphuric  add  at  0  ,  and  then  dropping 
the  product  into  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(UUmann  and  Fitzenham,  ibid.  1905,  38.  3790) ; 
it  forms  large  yellow  crystals,  m.p.  118®. 

5-N!tro-o-er«BOl,  prepared  by  treating  6- 
mtro-2-toluidine  with  sodium  mtrite  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  with  concentrated  caustic  soda, 
forms  fine,  white,  sUky  needles  which,  when 
dried  at  100®,  have  m.p.  94*6-95®  (Neville  and 
Winther,  ibid.  1882,  15,  2978).  It  is  also  pro* 
duoed  by  the  action  of  methyl  ethyl  ketone 
on  nitromalqiiic  aldehyde  in  alkaline  solution 
(Hill,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1902,  24,  4). 

O-Nttro-o-eresol,  m.p.  142®-143®,  having  an 
intensdy  sweet  smell,  is  formed  from  the  corre- 
sponding nitrotoluidine  by  treating  it  with 
sodium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid  (UUmann, 
ibid.  1884, 17, 1961). 

2.Hltro-m-ere80l  (CH, :  OH  :  N0,«1 :  3  :  2) 
is  obtained,  together  with  the  4-  and  6-nitro 
derivatives,  by  nitrating  m-oresoL  It  is  volatile 
in  steam  and  soluble  in  water,  but  has  not  been 
obtained  pure.  Its  metl^l  ether  forms  colourless 
crystals,  m.p.  88®-89®  (^otinsky  and  Jacopson- 
Jaoopmann,  l.e,). 

4-Nltro-9n-eresol,  yellow  crystals,  m.p.  56®, 
is  formed  as  above.  The  best  3rield  of  the 
4.nitro  derivative  i^i^^<4jte©§"lfe«  ** 
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—8**  to  —5*  {I.e.).  It  is  volatile  in  steam,  but 
insoluble  in  water,  and  can  thus  be  separated 
from  the  2-nitro  deriyatlYe. 

6-Nltro-m-eresol,  m.p.  60*»-62^;  90^-91° 
when  anhydrous,  is  obtained  by  treating  6- 
nitro-m-toluidine  with  nitrio  acid  (Neville  and 
Winther,  Lc). 

O-Nltro-m-eresol,  m.p.  129°,  is  obtained  as 
above.  It  is  volatile  in  steam,  and  can  thus  be 
separated  from  the  2-  and  4-mtro  derivatives. 

2-Nltro-i>.ere80l  (CH, :  OH  :  N0,»1 :  4  :  2) 
may  be  obtained  by  boilmg  diazotised  2-nitro-p- 
toluidine  (Neville  and  Winther,  Z.e.),  bat  it  is 
best  prepared  by  nitrating  o-tolyl  carbonate 
CO(OC,H,),  (mj).  117°);  the  2.nitro^-tolyl 
carbonate  CO(OCr7HeN02)s  thus  obtained  forms 
vellow  needles,  m.p.  143-144°,  which,  when 
hydrolysed  with  boiling  aqueous  caustic  soda,  or 
sodium  carbonate,  yields  the  2-oitro-jp-cre8ol, 
yellow  prisms,  m.p.  77°  (D.  R.  P.  206638 ;  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  328). 

With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  2-mtro-p-cre8ol 
yields  acetyl  acrylic  acid  (Schultz  and  L5w,  Ber. 
1909,  42,  677). 

3-Nltro-j)-cresol,  formed  by  treating  3-nitro- 
2)-toluidine  with  nitric  acid  or  concentrated 
caustic  soda,  forms  yellow  needles,  m.p.  33*5°, 
b.p.  125°/22  mm.,  114-6°/7-6  mm.,  sp.gr.  1-2399 
at38-6°/4'*(NoeltingandWild,  Lc;  Brasohand 
Freyss,  Ber.  1891,  24, 1960). 

3 : 5-Dliiitro-o-cresol 

(CH,  :  OH  J  NO,  :  N0,=1 :  2 :  3  :  6) 

forms  long  yeUow  crystals,  m.p.  86°-87° 
(Cazeneuve,  BulL  Soc.  chim.  1900,  [ill.]  17, 
201 ;  Noelting  and  Salis,  Ann.  Ohim.  1885, 
[vi.]  4,  106).  Heated  with  ammonia  at  180° 
it  yields  dinitrotoluidine  (Barr.  Ber.  1888,  21, 
1643).  It  acts  as  a  violent  poison  (Weyl,  ibid. 
1887,  20,  2836). 

2 : 6-Dlnltro-p-oresol,  yellow  needles,  decom- 
poses when  heated,  forming  a  violet  sublimate 
(Knecht,  Annalen,  1882,  216,  87). 

3 : 6-Dinltro-p-eresol,  m.p.  86°,  is  obtained 
by  nitrating  p-cresol  in  acetic  acid  solution  with 
strong  nitric  acid  (Frische,  ibid.  1884,  224,  138  ; 
Staedl,  l.c. ;  Chamberlain,  Amer.  Chem.  J. 
1897, 19, 633),  and  by  a  variety  of  other  methods. 

2:4: 6-Trillitro-m-oresoI,  formed  when  m- 
cresol  is  nitrated,  long,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
109*6°  (Murma.nn,  Chem.  Zentr.  1904,  ii.  436 ; 
Noelting  and  Salis,  Ber.  1881, 14, 987  ;  and  Z.c.). 

Tetranitro-m-eresol  CH,*C(0H)(N0,)4,  m.p. 
176°,  is  converted  into  trimtroordnol  by  boiling 
water  (BUnksma,  Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch, 
Amsterdam,  1906,  9,  278). 

The  relative  sensitiveness  to  the  shock  of  a 
falling  weight  of  various  metaUio  salts  of  tri- 
nitrophenof  and  oresol  is  discussed  by  Kast 
(Zeitsch.  ges.  chiess.  and  SprengstofiEw.  1911, 
6, 7, 31, 67). 

Dinitrocresol  (Victoria  yellow)  is  sometimes 
used  for  colouring  food.  It  may  be  detected  by 
digesting  the  finely-nowdered  sample  of  maca- 
roni or  other  food  witn  alcohol,  filtering,  evapora- 
ting to  a  small  bulk  and  tasting — ^if  it  is  bitter, 
picric  acid  is  probably  present.  Then  warm  the 
solution  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  cool  and  drop  a  fragment  of 
zinc  into  the  basin.  After  standing  in  the  cold 
for  (-2  hours  the  solution  will  become  bright 
blood-red  if   dinitrocresol  is   present*   and   a 


beautiful  blue  in  the  presence  of  picric  acid 
(Fleck,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1887,  60). 

Like  the  nitrophenols,  the  nitrocresols  also 
form  metallic,  amino,  and  a  variety  of  other 
derivatives. 

2-Ethylphenol  or  phlorol  forms  one  mononitro- 
derivative,  a  yellow  oil,  b.p.  212°-216°,  and  one 
dinitro-  derivative  (Behal  and  Choaz,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  1894,  [iii.]  11,  309). 

NiTBOXYUNOLS. 

3  : 6-Dliittro-l :  2 :  4-zyleiiol 

C,H(OH)(NO,),(CH,),(CH,:CH,:OH:NO,:NO,) 

=1:2:4:3:6 

forms  yellow  needles,  m.p.  126°-127°  (Noelting 
and  Pick,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3168). 

6-Nltro-1 : 3 : 4-zylenol  also  forms  yellow 
needles,  m.p.  72°  (Hodgkinson  and  Limpach, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1893, 105 ;  Francke,  Annalen, 
1897,  296, 199). 

Svmmetrical  zylenol  has  been  nitrated  by 
dissolving  6  grms.  in  60  c.c.  of  equal  parts  of 
ordinary,  and  of  20  p.c.  fuming,  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solution  is  warmed  for  16  minutes  on  the 
water-bath.  After  cooling  11*6  grms.  of  nitrio 
acid  of  sp.gr.  1*416  are  added,  the  whole,  after 
standing,  is  warmed  on  the  water-bath,  and 
finally  poured  into  300  c.c.  of  water.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  filtered,  washed,  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and. the  potassium  salt  of  the 
symmetrical  trinitrozylenol  1b  precipitated  by 
adding  potassium  chloride  in  excess  to  the  hot 
solution.  It  forms  brown-yellow  crystals,  from 
which  the  free  phenol  may  l>6  liberated  by  boiling 
dilute  hydrochloric  acia.  It  forms  colourless 
crystals,  m.p.  104°,  resembles  picric  acid  in  many 
respects,  but  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  picric 
acid  and  dyes  wool  in  redder  shades,  whereas  the 
corresponding  trinitrocresol  gives  greenish- 
yellow  colours.  Unlike  both  these  substances,  it 
also  gives  no  reaction  with  potassium  cyanide 
(Knecht  and  Hibbert,  Ber.  1904,  37,  3477; 
Blanksma,  Rec.  trav.  chim.  20,  422). 

Carvacrol    forms    a    5'manonitro    derivative 

CH,(C,H,)C.H,-NO,(OH)(CH,:C,H,:NO,:OH 

=1:4:6:2), 

yellow  crystals,  m.p.  77°-78°  (Mazara  and  Plan- 
cher,  Gazz.  chim.  ital.  1891,  21,  ii.  166),  m.p. 
87°  (Kehrmann  and  Schon,  Annalen,  1900,  310, 
109) ;  and  a  3  :  5-dinUrocarvacrol,  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  117°  (Dahmer,  ibid.  1904,  333,  346). 

Thymol  yields  an  almost  colourless  Q-nitro- 
thymol 

CH,(C,H,)C.H,(OH)NO,(CH, :  C,H, :  OH :  NO, 

=  1:4:3:6) 

m.p.  140°  (Kehrmann  and  Schon,  l.c.  107) ;  a 
2 '.  e-dinitrothymol,  m.p.  66°  (Oliver!  and  Tor- 
torid,  Gazz.  chim.  itaL  1898,  28,  i.  308). 

2:5:  6-Trinitrothymol,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
110°  (Maldotti,  ibid.  1900,  30,  ii.  366). 

NlTBOGATEGHOLB. 

3-Nltrocat6ehol 

C,H,(OH),NO,(OH :  OH :  N0,=1 :  2 :  3) 

obtained  by  nitrating  an  ethereal  solution  of 
catechol  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  forms  long 
yellow  needles,  m.p.  86°,  volatile  in  steam  (Wes- 
selsky  and  Benedikt,  Monatsh.  1882,  ^vSid^iC 
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4-Nitroeat6ehol,  yellow  needles,  m.p.  174°, 
may  be  prepared  by  treating  catechol  with 
potassium  nitrite  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(Benedikt,  Ber.  1878,  11,  362),  and  by  other 
methods  (D.  R.  P.  81298 ;  Frdl.  iv.  121 ;  Dakin, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  1909»  42,  490).  It  is  non- 
volatile in  steam. 

3 :  S-Dinltrocateehol,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
164%  is  formed  by  nitrating  catechol  diacetate 
with  fimiing  nitric  acid  (Nietzki  and  Moll,  Ber. 
1893,  26,  2183). 

NiTROBESOBOINOLS. 

2-Nltrore8oreinol 

C.H,(OH),NO,(OH  :  OH  :  N0,=1 :  3 :  2) 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  22  grms.  of  resorcinol 
to  160  c.c.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*875), 
and  warming  on  the  water-bath ;  the  2 : 4- 
disulphonic  acid  thus  formed  is  then  nitrated 
with  a  mixture  of  12*6  grms.  nitric  acid  (sp.gr. 
1*62),  and  40  grms.  of  the  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
After  12  hours  the  mixture  is  poured  into  water 
and  distilled  with  steam  (D.  R.  P.  146190  of 
1904).  It  forms  crystals,  m.p.  85°,  and,  when 
reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
the  corresponding  amino  derivative,  whilst  if 
reduced  with  iron  and  acetic  acid,  it  forms 
chiefly  benzoylaminoresorcinol 

C,H,(OH),NH(COC.H,) 
m.p.  187°  (Kaufimann  and  Pay,  Ber.  1906,  39, 
323).    It  jrields  a  nitroso,  halogen,  metallic,  and 
other  derivatives  (Kaufimann  and  Franck,  ibid. 
2722 ;    ibid,  1907,  40,  3999). 

2-Nitroresorcinol  may  be  coupled  with 
diazonium  chloride  and  azo  dyes  have  been  pre- 
pared from  the  resulting  product  (Kauffmann 
and  Pay,  Lc), 

4-Nltroresoreiiiol,  m.p.  115°,  is  formed  like 
the  2-nitro  derivative  (Ehrlich,  Monatsh.  1887, 
8,  426 ;  Hemmelmayr,  ibid.  1905,  26,  185). 

5-Nitroresorcinol  has  m.p.  168°  (Blanksma, 
Proc.  K,  Akad.  Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  1906,  9, 
278). 

2 : 4-Dliiltroresoreiiiol  O.H,(OH)2(N02)t  ma;^ 
be  obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding  m* 
troso  compound  with  cold  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1'3) 
(Kostanecki  and  Felnstein,  Ber.  1888,  21,  3122). 
It  forms  yellow  needles,  m.p.  147°-148°  (Hem- 
melmayr, ^c).  For  various  derivatives  and  other 
methods  of  preparation,  see  Lippmann  and 
Fleissner,  Monatsh.  1887,  7,  98;  Jackson  and 
Koch,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1899,  21,  511 ;  Jackson 
and  Warren,  ibid.  1891,  13,  179 ;  ibid.  1904,  32, 
297 ;   Hemmelmayr,  I.e. 

4 : 6-Diiiltroresorcinol,  m.p.  214*5°,  is  formed 
by  mixing  resorcinol  diacetate  with  4>6  times 
its  volume  of  well-cooled,  fuming  nitric  acid 
(Schiaparelli  and  Abelli,  Ber.  1883,  16,  872). 

When  100  grms.  of  resorcinol  is  nitrated  it 
yields  a  dinitro  derivative,  which,  when  stirred 
with  1000  grms.  of  20  p.c.  ammonia  solution  at 
ordinary  temperature,  yields  a  brown  solution 
which  soon  deposits  green  crystals.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  latter,  when  suitably  thickened, 
printed  on  fabrics  and  steamed,  gives  brown 
shades  very  fast  to  soap  and  light.  It  can  also 
be  applied  in  conjunction  with  various  acid  and 
basic  dyestufis  with  or  without  mordants 
(D.  R.  P.  207466 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1909,  361). 

Seven  parts  of  mononitroresoroinol,  heated 
with  10  jMtrts  of  aniline,  and  100  of  hydrochloric 


cudd  for  about  an  hour  on  the  water-bath,  yields 
a  compound  which  dyes  iron-mordanted  tissues 
a  greyish-blue  and  alumina  mordanted  tissues  a 
blue  shade. 

Dinitroresorcinol  (8  parts),  similarly  treated 
with  30  parts  of  resorcinol  and  6  of  hydrocblorio 
acid,  yields  a  dyestuff  which  dyes  tissues  mor- 
danted with  iron  oxide,  alumina  or  chromic 
oxide,  yellowish-brown  shades. 

Mono-  cuid  dinitroresorcinol,  heated  alone 
with  hydrochloric  add,  also  yield  dyestufis, 
which,  however,  are  deficient  in  dyeing  power 
(Poirrier  and  Ehrmann,  Bull.  Soo.  Ind.  Mulhonse, 
1906, 76, 69). 

2:4: 6-Triiiltroresorcinol  (Styphnie  acid) 
may  be  obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  various  gums  or  resins;  or  on 
wood  extracts  (Bottger  and  Will,  Annalen,  1846, 
58,  269) ;  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on 
m-nitrophenol  or  on  trinitrophenol  (Bantlin, 
Ber.  1878, 11,  2101) ;  by  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on 
resorcinol  (Merz  and  Zitter,  Ber.  1879,  12,  681, 
2037  ;  cf.  Guerewitsch,  ibid.  1899, 32,  2425) ;  by 
the  oxidation  of  dinitroresorcinol  (Fitz,  ibid. 
1875,  8,  631;  Bendikt  and  Hiibl,  Monatsh. 
1881,  2,  326)  and  by  other  methods. 

Styphnie  acid  forms  large  yellow  hexagonal 
crystiUs,  m.p.  175*5°;  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  in  ether  and  in  88  parts  of  water  at 
62°.  It  gives  a  number  of  metallic  salts,  ethers, 
and  molecular  compoimds  with  various  organic 
compounds  (Gibson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1908, 
2098  ;  Ullmann  and  Brack,  Ber.  1908,  41,  3939). 
Alkylamine  derivatives  are  described  by  Jerusa- 
lem (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909,  1285). 

Tetnmltroresorelnol  has  m.p.  152°  (Blanksma, 
Lc). 

Hydroquinone  or  quinci  (1 : 4-dihydroxy- 
benzene)  yields  a  mononitro  derivaiive 

CeH,(OH)^0, 

m.p.  133°-134°  (Elbs,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1893,  ii.  48, 
179),  and  a  3 :  b-diniirtiquinoLt  pale  yeUow  leaflets, 
m.p.  136°  (Shaw,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1911, 1609). 

NiTBO-OBOINOLS. 

Mononltro-oreinol  exists  in  two  modifications : 
a-    derivaUve,  orange-coloured    crystals,     m.p. 
OHH 

127%  N0,<[^     ^Me,  is  formed   by  the  inter- 

oiTh 

action  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  orclnol  and 
the  molecular  equivalent  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
(sp.gr.  1*515).    Is  volatile  in  steam. 

OH  H 

fi-  Modification,  m.p.   122°,  H^~\Me,  is 

OH  NO, 
formed  like  the  a-  derivative,  but  is  non- 
volatile in  steam.  It  forms  brown  crystals 
containing  benzene  of  crystallisation,  and  yields 
green  potassium  and  yellow  silver  salts  (Henrich 
and  Meyer,  Ber.  1903,  36,  885). 

2 : 4-Diiiltro-orcinoi  C.H(CH),(OH),(NO,), 
forms  deep  yellow  leaflets,  m.p.  164*5°  (Henrich, 
Monatsh.  1897»  18,  162);  another  dinitro- 
derivative  known  as  /3-dinltro-orcinol,  m.p.  109°- 
110°,  has  also  been  described  (Leeds,  Ber.  1881, 
14,  483).  Digitized  by  VjwOv  IC 
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Trinttro-orelnol  C,CHs(OH),(NOj)„  formed 
by  nitrating  orcinol  and  also  by  other  methods 
(Merz  and  ^teller,  ibid,  1879, 12, 2038 ;  Cazenauve 
and  Hugounenq,  Bull.  Soo.  ohim.  1888,  60, 
643),  long  yellow  needles,  m.p.  162''-]63'5''  is 
feebly  ezplosiye  above  its  melting-point. 

NrmOPYBOGALLOLS. 

5-intropyrogalloI 
C,H,(OH),NO„H,0(OH  :  OH  :  OH  :  NO. 

=  1:2:3:6) 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitiio  acid  on 
pyrogallol  in  ethereal  solution  at  0°.  Forms 
bron^ush-yellow  needles,  or  prisms  which  lose 
water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  then  melt  at 
206""  (Barth«  Monatsh.  1882,  1,  882). 

4.Nitropyroga]lol,  m.p.  162"",  is  formed  by 
boiling  nitropyrogallol  carbonate  with  water 
(Einhom,  Cobliner,  and  Pfeiffer,  Ber.  1904,  37, 
114). 

4 :  e-Dinltropyrogallol,  yellow  needles,  m.p. 
208%  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  on  mrroffallol  carbonate 
(Einhom,  Cobliner,  and  Pfeiner,l.c.).    ^ 

NrTBOPHLOBOaLITGINOLS. 

Phlorogluclnol  yields  a  mononttro  derivAtive 
C.H,(OH),(NO,)(OH :  OH :  OH  :  NO, 

=  1:3:6:2) 
when  nitrated  with  weak  nitric  acid.  It  forms 
reddish-yellow  leaflets  (Hlasiwetz,  Annalen, 
1861,  119,  200). 

Trinltrophlorogluelnol  C(OH),(NO,),  is 
formed  by  treating  phloroglucinol  triacetate  or 
trimethyl  phloroglucinol  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
(Nietzki  and  Mol,  Ber.  1893, 26, 2186  ;  Blanksma, 
/.c).  Yellow  crystals ;  loses  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion at  100°,  sublimes  at  130°,  m.p.  167°  (anhy- 
drous), explosive  at  higher  temperatures. 

A  large  number  of  nalosen  nitro  derivatives 
of  the  nitrophenols  and  their  homologues  are 
known ;  for  some  recent  literature,  see  Dahmer, 
U. ;  D.  R.  PP.  160304,  234742 ;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1906,  886;  ibid,  1911,  884;  Zincke  and 
Klostermann,  Ber.  1907,  40,  679 ;  Heller,  ibid. 
1909,  41,  2191  ;  and  Z.c. ;  Zincke  and  Breit- 
weiser,  ibid.  1911, 44, 176;  Robertson,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1908, 788 ;  Railford,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1910, 
44,  209;  ibid.  1911,  46,  417;  Erp.  Rec.  trav. 
chim.  1910,  ii.  14,  187 ;  Zincke,  Annalen,  1911, 
381,  28. 

NrrRO-m-PHENTLENEDIAmNE 
NH. 


NH. 


,<Q>NO, 


Obtained  by  heating  4-nitroaniline-3-sulphomc 
acid  with  ammonia  in  an  autoclave  at  170-180° 
(Aktienses.  fur  Anilinfab.  D.  R.  P.  130438).  Also 
obtained  by  hydrolysing  the  nitrated  diaoetyl 
compound  of  m-phenylenediamine  (Barbagha,  , 
Ber.  1874,  7,  1267).  M.p.  161°.  Soluble  in  ' 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  I 

^-HITROPHENYLHTDRAZINE  v.   Hydra- 
zines.    I 

NITROPHENYLHTDRAZONES  v.   Htdba- 

ZONES.  

p-NITROPHENYLNITROSAliflNE  v.  Diako-  , 

NITROSO     COLOURING     MATTERS     v. 

QcriNOKBOxiiaB  Dyes. 


1>-NITR0S0DIMETHYLANILINE 

NO<^N(CH,). 

Prepared  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite  to  a  strong! v  cooled  mixture  of 
dimethvlaniline  and  hydrochloric  acid  when  the 
hydrochloride  separates  out  as  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. M.p.  177°.  Known  commercially  as 
Nitroso  base  m. 

1-MITROSO-^-NAPHTHOL  v.  Quinoneoxihe 
Dyes. 

p-NITROSOPHENOL  OH^^^NO.  Ob- 
tained by  addine  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  phenol 
mixed  with  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic 
soda  and  sodium  nitrite.    M.p.  126°. 

NITROSOPHENOL  and  NITROSOPHENOL 
COLOURING  MATTERS  v,  art.  Phenol  and 

ITS  HOHOLOOtJES. 

NITROSTARCH  v.  Explosives. 

NITROSUGAR  v.  Explosives. 

'NITROSULPHATE'  OF  IRON  v.  arts. 
Dyeing;   Ibon. 

NITROSULPHURIC  ACID  v.  Sulfhue. 

NITROTOLUENES  v.  Benzene  and  its 
homologues  ;  •  Toluene. 

^-NITROTOLUENESULPHONIC  ACID 


SO.H 


CH.<3 


NO, 


Obtained  by  sulphonating  ^-nitrotoluene  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  the  -water-bath  and 
pouring  the  cooled  mixture  into  water  (Kastle, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  1910,  44,  484;  Dorssen,  Rec. 
trav.  chim.  1910,  29,  371).  Pale  yellow  prisms 
from  water,  containing  2H2O.  Used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Stilbene  dyes. 

NITROTOLUmiNES  _N0, 

m-Nitro-p-toluidine  CH,^      ^NH, 

May  be  obtained  by  treating  aceto-7>-toluidide 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  and  hydrolysing  the  product. 
M.p.  116°. 

S'Nitro-O'tciuidine. — Obtained  by  nitratins 
oidine.  For  details  of  method  employed 
on  Targe  scale,  see  Jansen,  Zeitech.  Farb.  Ind. 
1913,  12,  181 ;  quoted  by  Cain,  Intermediate 
Products  for  Dyes,  p.  96. 

NITROXYLENES  v.  Xylene. 

NIZIN.    Trade  name  for  zinc  sulphanilate. 

NJAVE  OIL  V.  Oils,  Fixed,  and  Fats.    . 

NJLMO  WOOD.  This  wood  is  obtained  from 
the  interior  of  the  Cameroons,  and  contains  a 
principle  which  is  said  to  act  like  pepsin.  The 
drug  is  found  in  commerce  partly  in  biUets  with 
but  little  bark,  partly  as  thick  circular  sections 
of  the  root  uniformly  covered  with  bark.  The 
wood  of  both  stem  and  root  possesses  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  that  of  the  former  being  dashed 
with  red.  It  ia  easily  reduced  to  powder  with  a 
rasp,  and  possesses  an  odour  like  musk.  It 
contains  numberless  circular  pores,  which  con- 
tain yellow  resin.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
drug  is  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  but  exhibits 
a  green  fluorescence  resembling  uranium  glass. 
It  appears  to  contain  no  alkaloid.  The  resin 
contains  a  bitter  substance  with  a  faint  aromatic 
smell  (Hugo  Schulz,  Pharm.  Zeit.  31,  360 ;  J. 
Soo.  Chem.  Ind.  5,  601)pi9itized  by  VJWWglC 
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NONANE. 


MOllAlfE  CfH,^  n-Nonane  may  be  pre- 
pared from  heptiildehvde,  obtamed  by  the 
diftillation  of  castor  oilt  by  acting  on  it  with 
magnennm  ethyl  bromide  wherel^  it  ia  oon- 
yeited  into  ethyl-n-hexylcarbinol,  from  which 
y-iodononane  and  n-Aft-nonylene  may  be 
obtained*  n-A^-nonylene"  ib  a  colonrleaa  mobile 
liquid  of  pleasant,  petrolenm-like  odonr,  b.p. 
149•4'-149•9^  D"  0-764.  On  passing  its  vapour 
mixed  with  hydrogen  oyer  fresmy  reduced 
nickel  at  160%  n-nonane  is  formed.  It  is  a 
mobile  liquid  of  fragrant  odour,  b.p.  1G0'4°- 
160-6*/759  mm.  DJ|  0-7219,  n|f^  1-4026  (Clarke 
and  Adams,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  8oo.  1916, 37, 2636). 

C^-HONANONE  v.  Azklaio  acid. 

NONDECATOIC  ACID  CH.LCHsL^COOH  is 
obtained  from  octadecyl  cyanide  (Schweitzer, 
J.  1884,  1193);  m.p.  66-6%  b.p.  297*--299*' 
(100  mm.). 

NOHOIC  ACIDS  0,H.  ,0,. 

1.  n-Nonoic  acid  or  Pdargonic  acid 

CH,[CH,],COOH 
is  contained  as  an  ether  in  the  oil  from  Pdar- 
aanium  roseum  (Pless,  Annalen,  69,  64),  and  may 
be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  rue  (from 
Ruta  gravedUns  [Linn.])  (Perrot,  ibid,  106,  64), 
and  of  oleic  acid  (Bedtenbacher,  ibid.  69,  62). 
Also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  stearolio  acid 
(Ci,H„0,)  (Limpach,  ibid,  190, 197) ;  by  boiling 
normal  octyl  cyanide  with  potash  (Zincke  and 
Franohimont,  %bid,  164,  333) ;  by  melting  unde- 
cylenic  acid  with  potash  (Krafft,  Ber.  1882, 
1691) ;  and  by  heating  the  barium  salt  of  sebacic 
acid  with  sodium  methoxide  (Mai,  Ber.  1889, 
2136);  m.p.  126°,  b.p.  263°-264°,  sp.gr. 
0-9068  at  17071 7^ 

The  characteristic  odour  of  the  quince  is 
probably  due  to  ethyl  pelargonate.  This  ester 
(b.p.  227*^-228°  ;  sp.  gr.  08666  17-674°)  is  pre- 
pared commercially  for  flavouring  common 
wines,  brandy,  &o.,  from  the  oxidis^  products 
of  oil  of  rue. 

2.  iso^onoK  acid,  methylhexyl  acetic  acid,  or 
a-metkyloctoic  acid  CH,[CH  J,CH(CH,)COOH  is 
formed  by  boiline  methylhexyl  carbinol  cyanide 
with  potash  (KuUhem.  Annalen,  173,  319) ;  b.p. 
244°-246°  (corr.),  sp.gr.  0-9032  at  I87.  Almost 
insoluble  in  water;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

3.  iBoHeptyl  acetic  acid  or  B-methyloctoicacid 
CH,[CHJ,CH(CH,)CH,-CO,Hr  Obtained  bv 
heating  Moheptyl  malonio  acid ;  b.p.  232  . 
Insoluble  in  wat^r;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  (Venable,  Ber.  13,  1662). 

NONTRONITE.  A  hydrated  ferric  silicate  of 
a  light-green  colour,  wmch,  on  the  expulsion  of 
water;  changes  to  a  dark  chestnut-brown ; 
opaque,  fracture  uneyen ;  lustre  resinous ; 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  harder 
than  talc.  Specimens  found  at  Heppenheim,  in 
the  Bergstrasse,  and  at  Andreasberg  gaye 
numbers  agreeing  witli  the  formula 

Fe,0,-3SiO„6H,0 
(Thorpe,  Proc.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soo.  Manchester, 
1869,  1). 

NOPAL.  The  Mexican  name  of  the  cacta- 
ceous opuntia,  upon  which  the  cochineal  insect 
{Coccus  cacti)  breeds. 

NOR-ATROPINE,  NORHYOSCYAMIME  v. 
TaoFXiNxs. 


j       NORDHAUSEN  ACID.    Fuming  oU  of  vitriol 
or  pyrondphufic  acid  v.  SjJhPBJjBja  acw. 

HORTTB  9.  Gabbbo. 

NORHAL  POWDER  r.  ExgixwiyM. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  RBBIN  v.  Rxsivs. 

NOSEAN  V.  LAns-iiAZULi. 

NOSELITE  V,  Lafis-lasuix 

NOSOPHEN  V.  SYNTmmc  dbugs. 
>       NOTTINGHAM    WHITE.    Flake    white    v, 
PioionrTg. 

NOUMEITE  V,  OABKiXRrrE. 

NOVACUUTE  V.  Whxtbtohx. 

NOVAINE  V.  GASinmni. 

NOVARGAN,    NOVASPIRIN   r.  Stvthktio 

DBUGS. 

NOVATOPHAN.  Trade  name  for  ethyl  6- 
methyl-2-phenylquino]ine-4-carboxylate. 

NOVIFORM.  Trade  name  for  a  bismath 
compound  of  tetrabromopyrocatechol. 

NOVOCAINE.  Trade  name  for  p-amino- 
benzoyldiethylaminoethanol  hydrochloride,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  cocaine,  fine  white  needles, 
m.p.  166**,  yery  soluble  in  water  {v,  SyiraHETio 
dbugs). 

NOVOGOL.  Trade  name  for  sodium  mono> 
guaiacol  phosphate. 

NOVOJODIN  V,  lODOFOBK. 

NOYAU  V.  LiQUBUBS  and  Gobdiaub. 

NUCIN  or  JU6L0NE.  This  subsUnce,  ob- 
tained by  Vogel  and  Beischauer  from  walnut 
husks,  has  been  shown  by  Bemthsen  to  be  an 
oxynaphthoquinone  CioHgO,  (Ber.  1884,  1946). 

NUCLEIC  . ^'   '^ 


ACID  C,^,oOitN„P4,  or 
0 

►-O-€.H,0,— O-P- 

OH       C.H,0^,      OH 


C,H,0,- 
CJ,H,0N4 


L 


CJSifilS^  (Leyene) 


A  product  of  the  degradation  of  the  nudeo- 
proteins  of  cell-nuclei;  deiiyed  from  yeast  or 
from  the  thymus  gland.  That  obtained  from 
yeast  is  a  white  friable,  tasteless  odourless 
substance;  practically  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  solutions  of  alkaline  acetates ;  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  alkalis  to  form  salts. 
From  these  solutions  hydrochloric  acid  pre- 
'  cipitates  nucleic  acid  in  aense  curds,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  acid.  In  presence  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  alkaline  acetate  aads  fail  to  pre- 
cipitate nucleic  acid.  A  sol  tion  of  sodium 
nucleate  giyes  with  copper  acetate  solution 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  a  greenish-blue  pre- 
cipitate ;  calcium  chloride  in  excess  in  presence 
otacetic  acid  giyes  a  white  flocculent  precipitate 
which  quickly  becomes  granular.  Silyer  nitrate 
in  excess  when  added  to  a  strong  neutral 
solution  of  sodium  nucleate  giyes  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble  in  sodium  chloride 
forming  an  opaque  colloidal  solution.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  sodium  nucleate  readily  gelatinise, 
and,  if  concentrated,  set  to  a  jelly. 

Nucleic  acid  of  plant  origin  yields  on  hydro* 
Ijma  guanine,  adenine,  cytosine,  uracil,  if-ribose 
(pentose),  and  phosphoric  add.  That  of  animal 
origin  forms  guanine,  adenine,  cytosine^  thymine. 
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IsBvnlinio  acid  (from  a  hexose),  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

As  nsed  in  medical  practice  it  should  be 
white,  or  at  most,  have  a  very  faint  buff  colour. 
It  should  be  complelely  soluble  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  acetate  or  in  dilute  solutions 
of  ammonia,  or  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydr- 
oxides.  The  precipitate,  formed  by  -the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  sodium  salt,  should  be  completely  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  At  most» 
only  traces  of  proteins  should  be  present;  a 
6  p.o.  solution  in  a  small  excess  of  ammonia 
when  heated  to  106**  should  give  only  a  slight 
turbidity.  It  should  contain  not  less  than 
15  p.c.  of  nitrogen  (Kjeldahl  process)  and  9  p.c. 
of  organic  phosphorus,  reckoned  on  the  dry 
sample  (Chapman,  Analyst,  1918,  259).  See 
Pbotbins. 

NUN.  This  name  is  given  to  the  fatty  pro- 
duct of  an  insect  found  in  Yucatan.  It  is  a 
yellowish-brown  fatty  mass,  which  has  a  neutral 
reaction,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  melts  at 
48-9*",  and  resolidifies  between  26-7*"  and  24-9*" ; 
dissolves  easily  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,- 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
saponifies  with  difficulty,  3delding  a  pungent- 
smelling  acid  called  n'Oc  actd,  and  a  volatile  oil, 
together  with  palmitic  and  stearic  acid.  Am- 
monia colours  it  red.  Its  solution  in  turpentine 
oil  is  converted,  by  ex]>08ure  to  the  air,  into  a 
resinous  syrup  (A.  Schott,  Chem.  News,  22, 110). 

NUT-GALLS  v.  Gaix-nttts. 

NUTIIEG.  The  nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the 
fruit  of  Myriatica  fragrana  (Houtt)  (v.  Mace). 
When  gathered  the  fruit  is  slowly  dried,  either 
in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat,  the  hard  shell  is 
removed  and  the  nutmegs  (except  in  the  case  of 
those  from  Penang)  washed  in  milk  of  lime. 
The  nuts  are  then  sorted  into  ffrades  according 
to  their  size,  the  kurger  and  denser  being  the 
more  valuable.  Those  which  are  shrivelled  are 
reserved  for  the  production  of  ground  nutmeg, 
of  which,  however,  little,  if  any,  appears  on  the 
market. 

The  true  nutmeg  is  oval  or  nearly  spherical 
in  shape,  from  20  to  25  mm.  long  and  from 
15  to  18  mm.  wide.  It  is  wrinkled  longitudijially 
with  a  groove  marking  the  position  of  the  raphe. 
In  cross  section  it  has  a  marbled  appearance. 
It  has  a  pleasant  and  characteristic  odour  and 
a  hot  aromatic  taste. 

ComjHmtion, — ^The  preponderating  consti- 
tuents are  a  fixed  oil,  starch,  albuminoids,  and 
fibre ;  the  fiavour  and  therapeutic  action  are  due 
to  the  volatile  oiL 

According  to  Winton,  Ogden,  and  Mitchell 
(U.S.  Dep.  Agric.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin 
66,  1902),  nutmeg  has  the  composition — 

Max.       Mln. 

Moisture 10-83      5*79 

Ash,  total 3-26      213 

„     soL  in  water  .1*46      0-82 

„     insol.  inHCl        .  .     0*01      0-00 

Ether  extract,  volatile  .     6*94      2-56 

„  „        non-volatile  .         .  36*94    28*73 

Alcohol  extract  ....  17*38    10*42 


Reducing  matter  by^    . 
acid  conversion    j 


.as starch  25-60  17-19 

Starch  by  diastase  method  .         .  24*20  14*62 

Crude  fibre         ....     3*72  2-38 

Nitrogen 1*12  1*05 


(For  earlier  analyses  by  Richardson,  v.  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agric.  Div.  of  Chemistry,  BulL  13, 
pt.  2.  1887.) 

The  sole  use  of  nutmeg  is  as  a  flavouring 
agent,  but  the  volatile  oil  is  employed  in  medidne 
as  an  aromatic  and  carminative.  In  large  doses 
it  produces  epileptiform  convulsions. 

The  exprmed  oil  of  nutmes  (Adeps  myri- 
sticae)  is  used  in  plasters  and  hair  lotions  as 
a  mild  stimulant.  It  consists  mainly  of  the 
fixed  oil,  but  usually  contains  substantial  pro- 
portions of  the  volatile  oil  also.  When  freed 
from  this  it  has  the  following  constants: — 
m.p.  29**-30''C. ;  saponification  value,  184-186  ; 
iodine  value,  56-59*5  (Parry,  Food  and  Drugs, 
p.  235). 

AdttUeraiion, — ^As  nutmegs  are  almost  in- 
variably sold  whole,  i.e.  unground,  adulteration 
is  very  rare  in  this  country. 

The  substitution  of  th^  long  nutmeg  (M. 
Argentea)  cannot  be  regaraed  as  legitimate, 
being  much  inferior  in  flavour,  still  less  that  of 
wild  nutmees  from  M,  Mcdabarica  or  other 
species  of  Myristica,  Both  would  be  detected 
at  once  by  the  complete  absence  of  aroma,  and 
also  by  their  different  shape  and  size.  Worm- 
eaten  nuts  may  be  passed  off  as  sound  after 
stopping  the  holes  and  coating  with  lime.  This 
will  be  revealed  by  careful  inspection.  More  or 
less  exhausted  nuts  may  be  detected  by  the 
reduced  fat  content. 

Siandards.^The  United  States  standards  for 
nutmeg  are  as  follows :  The  fixed  ether  extract 
shall  b«  not  less  than  25  p.c,  the  ash  not  greater 
than  5  p.c,  the  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  not  greater  than  0*5  p.c,  and  the  crude 
fibre  not  over  10  p.c.  C.  H.  C. 

NUTMEG  BUTTER  v.  Mybistioa  fats. 

NUTMEG-OIL  (sometimes  called  Oil  of  Mace) 
is  obtained  by  subjecting  crushed  steamed 
nutmegs  to  a  pressure  of  about  4000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  at  temperatures  between  45*^  and 
76°  for  about  20  hours.  The  amount  of  fat  thus 
expressed  varies  with  the  origin  and  quality  of 
the  nutmegs,  but  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  nutmegs 
it  may  amount  to  about  27  p.o.  6y  extraction 
with  ether  the  finely  ground  nutmegs  afford 
nearly  43  p.c  of  fat.  Tne  fat  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures is  a  soft  brownish-yellow  solid  with 
the  characteristic  smell  of  nutmeg.  It  melte  at 
48°,  and  has  a  density  of  0*9399  at  50°/60S 
an  acid  value  11*2,  a  saponification  value 
174*6,  and  an  iodine  value  67*8.  The  fat  ex- 
tracted with  ether  melte  at  50°  ;  has  a  densitv 
of  0*9337  at  50°/60°,  an  add  value  12*9,  saponifi- 
cation value  180*5,  and  iodine  value  45*7  (Power 
and  Salway,  Chem.  Soc  Trans.  1908,  93,  1654). 

The  expressed  fat  contains  an  essential  oil, 
trimyristin  C,H,(Ci4H,,0,),,  a  phyt^sterol,  a 
substance  of  the  formula  CigH^.O^,  oleic  and 
linolenic  acids  as  glycerides,  small  amounte  of 
formic,  acetic,  and  cerotie  acids,  together  with 
unsaponifiable  constituente  and  resinous  material 
(see  NuTMxa  btttteb,  art.  Mtiushoa  fats). 

The  essential  cU  of  nutmeg  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Power  and  Salway  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1907,  91,  2037 — ^which  also  conteins  an 
account  of  the  previous  investigations  of  Glad- 
stone, Wright,  Bruhl,  Wallach,  and  Semmler  on 
the  subject,  as  well  as  references  to  ite  biblio- 
graphy). It  is  a  nearly  colourless  limpid  liquid 
of  sp.gr.  0*869  at  15°/15°,  has  an  optical  rotetion 
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of  +38^*4  in  a  1  dcm.  tube,  and  is  soluble  in 
three  times  its  volume  of  90  p.c.  alcohol.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  d-pinene  and  d-camphene, 
together  amounting  to  about  80  p.c. ;  diperUene, 
about  8  p.c. ;  d-lirudool,  d-bomeol,  %-terpineol, 
and  geraniolt  together  about  6  p.o. ;  myristicin 
C||H|,0,  about  4  p.c. ;  togetner  with  small 
amounts  of  an  alcohol,  yielding  on  oxidation  a 
diketone  CgHi^O. ;  an  aidehyde  resembling  citral, 
yielding  a  j3-naphthacinchoninic  acid  derivntive, 
m.p.  248°;  safrole;  myristiCt  formiCf  acetic^ 
hutyriCf  and  octoic  acids,  and  a  numocarboxylic 
acta  GjsHjgO,  all  as  esters. 

That  portion  of  nutmeg  oil  which  has  been 
hitherto  designated  as  *  myristicol '  is  a  mixture 
of  alcohols  of  which  terpineol  is  the  main  con- 
stituent. As  normal  oil  of  nutmeg  differs  in  its 
physical  characters,  particularly  in  optical 
rotatory  power,  its  composition  is  eyidently 
subject  to  conside^ble  variation  (Power  and 
Salway).    See  Oils,  Essxmtial. 

NUTS.  The  name  given  to  various  seeds, 
some  the  produce  of  laree  trees,  e,g,  walnut, 
chestnut;  others  of  shrubs,  e.g.  filbert;  some 
even  of  small  leguminous  plants,  e,g.  pea  nuts. 

Nuts  are,  as  a  rule,  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter  and  in  oil,  and  when  pi^table  and 
digestible,  afford  a  concentrated  and  nutritious 
food. 

The  following  analyses,  chiefly  from  American 
sources  (Bull.  28,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agric.  1899), 
will  serve  to  show  the  average  composition  of 
the  edible  portions  of  many  varieties  of  nuts : — 


Carbo- 

Water  Protels 

Fat  hydrates  Ash 

Almonds    . 

4*8 

210 

64-9 

17-3 

2-0 

Beechnuts 

40 

21-9 

67-4 

13-2 

3-5 

Brazil  nuts 

6-3 

170 

66-8 

70 

3-9 

Chestnuts,  fresh 

460 

6-2 

6-4 

42*1 

1-3 

Chestnuts,  dried 

6-9 

10-7 

7-0 

74-2 

2-2 

Cocoanut   . 

141 

6-7 

fiO-6 

27-9 

1-7 

Filberto      . 

3-7 

15-6 

66-3 

13-0 

2-4 

Hickory  nuts 

3-7 

16-4 

67-4 

11-4 

21 

Peanuts    . 

9-2 

25-4 

38-6 

24-4 

20 

Pecans 

2-7 

9-6 

70-6 

15-3 

1-9 

Pistachio  nuts     . 

4-2 

22-3 

64-0 

16-3 

3-2 

Walnuts     . 

2-6 

18*4 

64-4 

13-0 
H.  I 

1-7 

MUX  VOMICA,  B.  P. ;  U.S.  P.  (Noix  vomique, 
Fr. ;  Krahenaugen,  Br&chnuss,  Qer.).  Amonff 
the  numerous  species  of  Siryehnos  distinguished 
for  their  toxic  properties  the  best  known  is  8, 
Nux  vomica  (Linn.),  a  medium-sized  tree  which 
is  found  throughout  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  Australia.  The 
seeds  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  constitute  the  nux 
vomica  of  commerce.  They  vary  in  size  from 
19  to  25  mm.  diameter  and  3  to  6  mm.  thickness ; 
are  circular  plano-convex  or  irregularly  bent, 
Rreyish-ffreen  in  colour  with  a  satiny  lustre. 
IntemalTy  they  consist  of  a  tough  and  homv 
albumen,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  found  a  small 
embryo.  They  were  introduced  into  Europe 
durinff  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  nave  gradually  become  an  important 
article  of  materia  medica.  They  are  known  in 
the  market  as  *  Bombay,*  *  Cochin,'  and 
'Madras'  seeds.  The  finest  specimens  which 
have  been  examined  are  grown  in  Ceylon. 
In  small  doses  nux  vomica  acts  as  a  powerful 
nervous     stimulant     affecting     certain     nerve 


centres,  particularly  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Other  parts  of  the  tree  possess  similar  physio- 
logical activity,  notably  the  bark,  which  has 
attracted  attention  as  an  i^ulterant  of  cusparia 
or  angustura  and  as  such  is  called  False  Angus- 
tura  Bark  (v.  Cusparia  Babk).  For  further 
botanical  and  historical  particulars,  v.  Fliiok.  a. 
Hanb.  428 ;  -  Bentl.  a.  Trim.  178  ;  Oberlin  and 
Schlagdenhauffen  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [iv.]  28, 
226) ;  Dunstan  and  Short  (Pharm.  J.  [iii]  13, 
1063  ;  16, 1  and  156) ;  Bosoll  (Monatsh.  5, 94) ; 
Greenish  (Pharm.  J.  [iiL]  16,  60) ;  and  Ford, 
Ho  Kai  and  Crow  {ibid,  [iii.]  17,  927). 

The  poisonous  action  of  nux  vomica  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  the  two  well-known  bitter 
alkaloids,  strychnine  and  hntcine.  The  former 
was  isolated  m>m  the  seeds  in  1818  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  (Ann.  Chim.  [iL]  10,  142 ;  26, 
44),  and  the  latter,  a  year  later,  from  the  bark 
and  seeds,  by  the  same  chemis^  {ibid,  [ii.]  12, 
118;  26,  63).  That  strychnine  is  also  present 
in  the  bark  was  shown  by  Shenstone  in  1877 
(Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  8, 446 ;  9, 164).  These  alkaloids 
are  widely  distributed  among  the  species  of  the 
Strychnos  eenus.  The  S.  Ignatit  (Berg.),  a 
climbing  plant  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
seeds  of  which  constitute  the  St.  Ingatius* 
Beans,  contains  both  alkaloids.  Strychnine 
indeed  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
in  the  seeds  of  this  plant  (c/.  Fluckiger  and 
Meyer,  Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  12,  1 ;  Fluck.  a.  Hanb. 
431 ;  Bentl.  a.  Trim.  179  ;  Crow,  ibid,  [iii.]  17, 
970  ;  and  Ford,  Ho  Kai  and  Crow,  ibid,  [iii.]  18, 
76).  StxTohnine  and  brucine  are  found  also  in 
8.  Tieuti {Leach.)  of  Java,  the  active  ingredient 
in  the  Upas-Tieut^  arrow  poison  (Pelletier  and 
Caventou)  (  in  Lignum  colubrinum  or  snake- 
wood,  from  8.  colvhrina  (Linn.),  a  Malabar  tree 
(Berdenis,  J.  1866,  710  ;  H.  G.  Greenish,  Pharm. 
J.  [iii.]  9, 1014),  and  8.  OatUhicriana  (Pierre),  the 
tree  which  yields  the  hoang-nan  of  China  (c/. 
Planchon,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  1877,  384 ;  Raber, 
Y.^k.  Ph.  1881,  138).  The  Indian  drug  bidara 
laut  derived  from  8.  ligustrina,  examined  by 
H.  G.  Greenish,  was  found  to  contain  brucine 
only  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  9,  1013),  while  8.  blanda 
from  Burmah  has  been  stated  to  contain  neither 
strychnine  nor  brucine  (SmaU,  Pharm.  J.  [iv.] 
36,  610,  622;  Kew  Bull.  4  and  6,  1917,  121). 
Other  poisonous  species  of  8irychnos  depend 
upon  the  alkaloid  curarine  for  their  activity 
{v.  Cubara)  ;  and  the  African  shrub  akazga, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  con- 
tains a  nearly  related  base  akazgine  (Frazer, 
J.  pr.Chem.  104,[i.]61). 

Strychnine  Cs^HsaO^N,,  the  principal  alka- 
loid of  8trychnos  Ifux-vomica  (Linn.),  8.  Ignatii 
(Berg.),  8.  colvhrina  (Linn.),  8.  TieuU  (Lesch.), 
and  other  8trychnos  spp.  The  nearly  allied 
alkaloid  brucine  usually  occurs  with  strychnine 
in  these  plants,  but  8.  Rheedei  contains  brucine 
only.  The  seeds  of  the  first  two  alone  are  used 
as  sources  of  strychnine.  The  seeds  of  8.  JVux- 
vomica  vary  in  the  amount  of  total  alkaloid 
(strychnine  and  brucine)  they  contain.  As  little 
as  1  p.c.  has  been  found,  and  as  much  as  6  p.c. 
in  the  seeds  of  the  Ceylon  nux  vomica,  but  pro- 
bably 2 '6  p.c.  may  be  regarded  as  a  reason- 
able commercial  averaee.  The  official  require- 
ment in  regard  to  alkaloidal  content  in  the 
British  and  United  States  Pharmacoposias  is 
1*26  p.c.  of  stiychnine  determined  in  a  specific 
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manner,  which  in  the  case  of  the  former  is  as 
follows: — ^7 '6  grms.  of  the  seeds  in  No.  60 
powder  are  shaken  well  and  frequently  daring 
thirty  minutes  with  a  mixture  of  25  c.c.  chloro- 
form, 60  0.0.  ether,  and  6  o.c.  ammonia  solution. 
60  o.c.  (=6  grms.  of  seeds)  of  the  clear  ethereal 
extract  is  transferred  to  a  separator  and  agitated 
with  three  successive  portions,  each  of  10  cc, 
of  N-sulphuric  acid.  The  united  acid  washings 
are  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  extracted 
with  10, 5  and  5  c.c.  of  chloroform.  The  chloro- 
form is  then  removed  by  distillation  and  the 
alkaloidal  residue  dissolved  in  16  cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  3}  p.c,  this  solution  is  heated  to 
eO'^G.  and  3  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
nitric  add  and  water  added,  and  set  aside  for 
ten  minutes.  This  acid  liquid  is  then  made 
alkaline  with  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  and 
successively  shaken  with  10,  6  and  5  cc.  of 
chloroform,  the  chloroform  extract  being 
'scrubbed'  through  5  cc.  of  water,  and  dis- 
tilled, adding  towards  the  end  6  cc  of  alcohol. 
After  complete  distillation,  the  residue  is  dried 
at  100""  and  weighed;  this  should  be  0*06  to 
0-065  gnn.=l"2  to  1-3  p.c.  Tincture  of  Nux 
Vomica  is  standardised  in  the  British  and 
United  States  Pharmacoposias  respectively  to 
contain  0*125  and  0*1  grm.  of  strychnine  in 
100  cc,  and  may  be  assayed  as  follows: — 
100  cc.  are  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrupy  extract,  washed  with  20  cc  water  into 
a  separator,  5  grms.  of  sodium  carbonate  in 
25  cc.  water  added  and  the  mixture  agitated 
successively  with  10, 10  and  10  cc.  of  chloroform. 
Proceed  then  as  in  the  case  of  the  60  c.c  of 
ethereal  extract  in  the  assay  of  the  powdered 
seeds.  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  is  standardised  to 
contain  5  p.c  of  strychnine  in  both  the  British 
and  United  States  Pharmacopodias ;  whereas 
the  Fluid  Extract  should  contain  1'6  erms.  of 
strychnine  per  100  o.c.  in  the  British,  but  only 
1  grm.  per  100  cc.  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copcBia.  For  the  assay  of  the  extract  3  grms. — 
or  of  the  fluid  extract  10  cc. — ^may  be  taken,  the 
process  being  substantially  that  followed  in  the 
case  of  the  tincture.  About  one-third  of  the  total 
alkaloid  is  strychnine  and  two-thirds  brucine 
(Dunstan  and  Short,  ibid.  1882-1883,  [iii.]  13, 
1053 ;  1884-1885,  15,  1).  The  total  alkaloids 
from  the  seeds  of  8.  Ignatii  are  richer  in  strych- 
nine than  those  of  8,  Nttx-vomica.  The  leaves 
of  8,  NuX'Vomica  contain  strychnicine,  needles, 
m.p.  240°  (van  Boorsma,  BuU.  Inst.  bot.  Buit. 
1902,  14,  3). 

Preparation. — The  following  process  may  be 
used  for  the  extraction  of  strychnine  and  brucine 
from  the  seeds  of  8.  Nux-vomica  or  8.  Ignatii. 
T^  finely-powdered  seeds  are  made  into  a 
paste  with  water  and  one-fourth  of  their  weight 
of  slaked  lime.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly  dried 
on  the  water-bath  and  the  dry  mass  finely 
powdered.  The  alkaloids  are  now  dissolved 
from  it  by  hot  percolation  with  a  suitable  solvent 
(amyl  alcohol,  benzene,  or  chloroform)  in  an 
extraction  apparatus.  The  solvent  is  shaken 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the 
alkaloids  as  sulphates.  These  salts  may  be 
onrstallised  from  the  neutral  solution,  or  the 
alkaloids  may  be  regenerated,  and  the  mixture 
(strychnine  and  brucine)  extracted  with  dilute 
(25  p.c)  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  brucine, 
and  leaves  nearly  the  whole  of  the  strychnine 


undissolved.  It  is  purified  by  recrystaUisation 
from  alcohol. 

Properties. — Rhombic  prisms,  m.p.  268° 
(Loebisch  and  Schoop,  Monatsh.  1885,  6,  858). 
At  higher  temperatures  some  of  the  alkaloid  sub- 
limes unchanged.  According' to  Loebisch  (^.c), 
the  alkaloid  distils  without  decomposition  at  270*^ 
under  5  mm.  pressure.  L»vorotatory,  [a]j)— 36° 
in  neutral  salts  (Tykociner,  Rec  trav.  chim. 
1882,  1,  46).  Very  slightly  soluble  in  water 
(1  in  6667,  at  15°;  1  in  2500. at  100°).  The 
aqueous  solution  is  alkaline,  and  even  when 
largely  diluted,  has  a  persistent  bitter  taste ;  the 
bitterness  is  perceptible  in  a  solution  containing 
1  part  of  strychnine  in  700,000  parts  of  water. 
The  alkaloid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  (0-302  in  100  at  8*25°),  ether  (1  in 
5500  at  25°),  but  is  dissolved  by  chloroform  (1 
in  6),  benzene  (1  in  150  at  25°),  amyl  alcohol 
(1  in  180  at  25°),  or  90  p.c.  alcohol  (1  in  170). 

Strychnine  is  a  violent  poison,  giving  rise  to 
tetanic  spasms,  owing  to  the  greatlv  increased 
excitability  of  the  spinal  cord.  Half  a  grain  of 
the  alkaloid  has  proved  fatal  to  man. 

Strychnine  is  a  monacidic  basd :  its  salts  are, 
as  a  rule,  civstalline  and  soluble  in  water.  The 
hydrochloride  B -1101,211,0  forms  small  colour- 
less prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  35  parts  of  cold 
water;  the  nitrate  B-HNOs  forms  colourless, 
glancing  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of 
water  at  18°-19° ;  the  sulphate  B,-HtS04,5H,0 
forms  colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  31  parts  of 
water  at  25°.  All  these  salts  are  neutral  in 
aqueous  solution. 

Reaciiona  and  Detection. — Strychnine,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  stable,  of  alkaloids,  is  not 
coloured  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives  at  most 
only  a  yeuow  coloration  with  nitric  acid.  It 
may  be  heated  to  100°  with  sulphuric  acid  with- 
out being  appreciably.affected.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  certain  oxidifiong  agents  it 
exhibits  a  striking  colour,  reaction,  which  is 
genendly  relied  on  for  its  detection.  If  the 
alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  small  piece  of  potassium  dichromate, 
manganese  dioxide,  eerie  oxide,  or  potassium 
permanganate  is  stirred  into  the  mixture,  a 
play  of  colours  is  observed,  beginning  with  blue, 
which  gradually  passes  through  violet  and  red 
to  yellow  (Marchand,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [iii.] 
4,  200).  The  only  other  alkaloids  which  behave 
exactly  like  strychnine  in  this  respect  are  curarine 
and  gelsemine.  Several  alkaloids,  however,  give 
a  somewhat  similar  colour  reaction,  but  most  of 
these  are  coloured  by  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and 
may  thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  strych- 
nine. The  presence  of  foreign  organic  com- 
pounds frequently  obscures  the  colour,  and  the 
alkaloid  to  be  tested  must,  therefore,  first  be 
isolated  in  a  nearly  pure  state,  and  separated* 
as  far  as  possible,  from  any  other  alkaloid  that 
may  be  present.  This  colour  reaction  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  much  brucine,  the 
alkfdoid  which  accompanies  strychnine  in  the 
plant,  since  it  gives  a  deep-red  coloration  when 
oxidised  which  obscures  the  play  of  colours  pro- 
duced by  the  strychnine.  Th&  alkaloid  may, 
however,  be  removed  by  oxidation  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  strychnine  being  recovered  from 
the  acid  liquid  by  adding  ammonia  and  extract- 
ing with  chloroform  (Shenstone,  Pharm.  J. 
1877-1878,  [iii.]  8,  445;  Hanriot,  Compt.  rend. 
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1883»  97,  267),  or  the  mixed  alkaloids  may  be 
washed  with  chlorine  water,  when  the  bmcine 
is  converted  into  the  soluble  dichlorobnioine. 
which  diBSolves,  leaving  a  residue  of  strychnine 
(Beckurts,  Arch.  Pharm.  1890,  228,  326).  In 
toxicoiogv,  where  traces  of  impurity  in  the 
alkaloidal  residue  would  give  rise  to  darkening 
when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  the  residue 
may  be  moistened  with  the  strong  acid  and 
heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  impurity  is 
completely  decomposed ;  water  is  then  added, 
and  the  strychnine  recovered  by  adding  ammonia 
and  extracting  with  chloroform. 

Braeinii  CgsHsfOiN*.  This  alkaloid  occurs 
with  strychnine  in  S,  ifux-vomica  (Linn.)  and 
in  other  species  of  Sirychnoe.  In  the  seeds  of 
8,  Nux  vomica  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
alkaloid  is  brucine  (Dunstan  and  Short,  f^harm. 
J.  1884-1885,  [iii]  16,  1).  In  the  seeds  of  8. 
IgncUii  the  proportion  of  brucine  appears  to  be 
smaller. 

Preparation, — ^The  total  alkaloid  having  been 
extracted  from  the  plant  by  the  method  de- 
scribed for  strychnine,  the  mixture  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  dilute  alcohol  (25  p.c.  by  volume) 
and  the  brucine  crystallised  from  the  solution, 
and  recrystallised  several  times  from  the  same 
solvent  or  from  water,  the  fractions  which 
crystallise  latest  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  pure 
brucine. 

According  to  Fliickiger  (Pharm.  Chem.),  if 
the  mixture  of  the  two  alkaloids  is  converted 
into  the  acetates  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dr3mes8  on  the  water-bath  the  strychnine 
acetate  undergoes  dissociation  into  the  alkaloid 
and  acetic  acid,  which  volatilises.  The  brucine 
acetate  remains  unchanged,  and  may  be  dis- 
solved from  the  residue  by  cold  water  and 
crystallised.  For  another  method  which  is  said 
to  furnish  quite  pure  brucine,  see  Shenstone, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1881,  39,  453. 

Properties. — Brucine  separates  from  its  solu- 
tions in  water  or  aqueous  alcohol  in  monoclinic 
prisms  containing  4H,0,  m.p.  105°,  or  with 
2H,0  from  alcohol  (Moufang  and  Tafel,  Annalen, 
1899,  304,  24).  The  crystals  lose  their  water 
at  100°,  or  on  standing  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
anhydrous  substance  melts  at  178°  (Claus,  Ber. 
1881,  14,  773) ;  Isdvorotatoiy,  [a]]><=in  alcohol 
—85°,  in  chloroform  —119°  to  127°  (Oudemans, 
Annalen,  1873,  166,  69).  Slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  (1  in  3^),  twice  as  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or 
amyl  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  Brucine  and 
its  salts  are  bitter,  and  when  subcutaneously 
injected  in  animals  produce  a  physiological 
action  resembling  in  kind  that  of  strychmne, 
but  much  feebler.  When  administered  inter- 
nally to  animals  it  produces  little  or  no  effect, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
eliminated  (Brunton,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1885, 
47,  143). 

Brucine  is  a.monacidic  tertiary  base;  the 
ordinary  salts  are  crystalline,  and  readily  dis- 
solve in  water. 

Reactions, — Brucine  is  readily  distinguished 
from  strychnine,  since  it  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
characteristic  play  of  colours  when  cJ^idised  with 
chromic  acid,  &c.,  only  an  intense  red  colora- 
tion being  produced,  whilst  brucine  is  further 
differentiated  from  strychnine  by  giving  a  deep- 
red  coloration  when  mixed  with  nitric  acia; 


this  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  brucine,  and  con* 
versely  for  nitric  acid.  This  red  coloration  of 
brudne  is  distinguished  from  that  produced 
when  some  other  alkaloids  (e^g,  morphine)  are 
mixed  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of  stannous 
chloride  or  certain  other  reducing  agents,  which 
when  cautiously  added  change  the  red  colora- 
tion to  violet.  (C/.  Wober,  Zeitsch.  angew. 
Chem.  1918,  31,  124 ;  Analyst,  1918,  360.) 

When  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  add 
brucine  evolves  two  molecmar  proportions  of 
methyl  chloride  (Shenstone,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1883,  43,  101 ;  Hanssen,  Ber.  1884,  17,  226). 

DeUction  and  estimation, — ^Bmcine  may  be 
detected  by  means  of  the  properties  and  re- 
actions described  above.  It  may  be  estimated 
in  plants  and  in  medicinal  preparations  by  the 
methods  described  in  connection  with  strychnine 
(p.  617). 

Constitutloii  of  stryehnlne  and  bmcine.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  two  alkaloids  were 
isolated  more  than  a  century  ago  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  it  has  been  possible  to  put  forward 
constitutional  formulie  for  them.  Tne  prindpal 
facts  so  far  ascertained  in  the  chemistry  of 
these  alkaloids,  and  which  bear  directly  on 
the  problem  of  their  constitution,  are  as 
follows : — 

Both  alkaloids  contain  two  atoms  of  nitrogen, 
but  behave  as  tertiary  monaddic  bases  and 
contain  no  methyl  linked  to  nitrogen.  On 
treatment  with  alkalis  they  each  take  up  1  mol. 
of  water  and  fom\  strychninic  and  hrucinic  acids 
respectively. 

Brucine  differs  from  strychnine  by  ('OCH,),, 
and  in  yielding  2  mols.  of  methyl  iodide  or 
methyl  chloride  when  heated  with  concentrated 
hydriodic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Apart  from  this 
the  reactions  of  brudne  are  exactly  parallel 
with  those  of  strychnine,  and  the  whole  series 
of  brucine  derivatives  correspond  with  those  of 
strychnine  and  show  a  constant  difference 
(•OCH,),. 

These  facts  warrant  the  following  assump- 
tions: (1)  Of  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  one  is 
present  as  an  imino  group :  N'CO,  and  this  is 
converted  into :  NH'COOH  in  the  transformation 

XO 
of    strychnine   N:C,oH„0^|  ,int08tiyohninic 

acid  N:C,oH„0<^^«^  and  of  brucine  into 

brucinic  add.  The  N-  atom  concerned  in  the 
change  is  devoid  of  basic  properties,  and  conse- 
quently the  alkaloids  are  monaddic,  this 
property  depending  on  the  second  nitrogen 
atom.  (2)  Since  the  second  nitrogen  atom  is 
tertiary,  and  yet  has  no  methyl  group  attached, 
it  must  be  linked  up  with  a  third  carbon  atom 
in  a  ring.  (3)  Brucine  is  probably  a  dimethoxy- 
derivative  of  strychnine. 

On  treatment  with  methyl  iodide  strychnine 
forms  a  methiodide,  which,  when  warmed  with 
barium  hydroxide,  forms  methylstrychnine, 
which  behaves  as  a  betalne  and  is  a  secondary 
base;  thus  Tt  furnishes  a  nitrosoamine  and 
reacts  with  methyl  iodide  to  form  dimethyl- 
strychnine,  a  substance  which  closely  resembles 
N-methyltetrahydroquinoline  in  its  properties, 
whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  strychnine 
contains  a  reduced  quinoline  nudeus.  These 
changes  may  be  represented  thus — *WV  IC 
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Strycbnine. 


JCO 
->  Mel :  N:C,oH„0/  |  -> 


B-methlodlde. 
-»  MeOH :  N  ;C,oH„0<^^^^ 
Strychnlnlc  acid  mBthylhydrozlde. 


CO 


->MeI^:C„H„0^ 
Hethybtrychnine. 
The  conclueion  that  stiyohnine  contains  a 
quinoline  nucleus  receives  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  the  alkaloid  is  readily  nitrated 
and  sulphonated,  and  that  on  treatment  with 
nitric  acid  it  yields  dinitrostrycholcarbozylic 
acid,  which  by  loss  of  CO,  passes  into  i^tro- 
strychol,  which  appears  to  be  a  dinitrodi- 
.  hydroxyquinoline  (N0,),C,H8N(0H),. 

The  study  of  the  oxidation  products  of 
strychnine  and  brucine  has  also  afforded  useful 
data.  When  either  alkaloid  is  oxidised  with 
chromic  acid  it  furnishes  an  acid 

CuHi-0,N,(COOH) 
which   contains  no  methoxyl,  so  that  in  the 
formation  of  this  acid  it  must  be  the  portion  of 
the  molecule  containing  the  two  'OCH,  groups 
of  brucine  that  has  been  destroyed  thus — 

C„Hj,0,N,C,H, 

Strychnine. 


CuHi,0,N,-C,H,(OMe), 
Bmdne. 


The  yield  of  this  acid  is  unfortunately  small, 
but  on  distillation  with  zinc-dust  it  yields  di- 
phenylimide  (carbazole),  a  substance  which  also 
occurs  amons  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  strychnine.  On  the  basiB  of  these 
results  Perkin  and  Robinson  have  su^ested 
that  strychnine  and  brucine  must  containboth  a 
quinoline  and  a  carbazole  nucleus  (Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1910,  97,  305),  and  have  suggested  the 
following  formula  for  stiychnine — 

I.CH  CH 
^    ^--^SCH 


CH    CH, 

CH      CH, 

CO       N CH      CH, 

CH,  CHOH 

Strychnine  (Perkin  and  BoblnBon). 

The  formula  for  brucine  differs  from  this 
only  in  having  methoxyl  groups  substituted  at  j 
positions  a  and  b. 

The  principal  papers  relating  to  the  chemistry 
of  strychnine  and  brucine  are  as  follows :  Ger- 
hardt,  Annalen,  1842,  44,  279;  Compt.  rend. 
1844,  19, 1105  ;  Nicholson  and  Abel,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1860,  2,  241 ;  Schutzenberger,  J.  1868, 
373 ;  Stahkchmidt,  ibid.  1869,  395 ;  Gal  and 
Etard,  ibid.  1878,  910 ;  1879,  820 ;  Bull.  Soc. 
chim.  1879,  [ii]  31,  98 ;  Schiff,  J.  1878,  910 ; 
Claus  and  collaborators,  Ber.  1881, 14,  766,  774 ; 
Shenstone,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1881,  39,  466; 
1883,  43,  101 ;  1885,  47,  139 ;  Oechsner  de 
Coninck,  Compt.  rend.  1882,  96,  298  ;  1884,  99, 
1077;  Hanriot,  ibid.  1883,  96,  1671;  BuU. 
Soc.  chim.  1884,  [ii.]  41,  235;  Pluggo,  Ber. 
1883,  16,  2683 ;  Hanssen,  ibid.  1884,  17,  2266, 
2849 ;   1885,  18,  293,  777,  1917  ;  1886,  19,  521 ;  i 


1887,  20,  451 ;  Loebisoh  and  Schoop,  Monatsh. 
1886,  6,  855;  1886,  7,  76,  709 ;  1888,  9,  629  ; 
Stoehr,  Ber.  1886,  18.  3429;  1887,  20,  810, 
1108,  2727;  J.  pr.  Chem.  1890,  [ii]  42,  405; 
Tafel,  Ber.  1890,  23,  2734;  1892,  25,  412; 
1893,  26,  333  ;  1900,  33,  2216 ;  Annalen,  1891, 
264,  33;  1892,  268,  229 ;  1898,  301,  285; 
with  Moufang,  1899,  304,  26 ;  with  Naumann, 
Ber.  1901,  34,  3291 ;  Leuchs  and  collaborators, 
ibid.  1908,  41,  1711,  4393 ;  1909,  42,  770,  2494, 
2681,  3067,  3703 ;  1910,  43,  1042,  2362,  2417  ; 
1911,44,2136,3040;  1912,46,201;  1913,46, 
3693,  3917  ;  1914,  47,  370,  636  ;  1916,  48, 1009 ; 
1918,  51,  1375;  1919,  62,  1443  and  2196;  1921, 
64,  2177;  1922,  65,  664  and  724;  Perkin  and 
Robinson,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97,  305 
(this  p^per  gives  a  r6sum6  of  the  principal  facts 
bearing  on  the  constitution  of  strychnine  and 
brucine) ;  Pictet  and  collaborators,  Ber.  1906, 
38,2782,2787;  1907,40,1172. 

*  Igasurine,'  a  supposed  third  alkaloid  in 
nux  vomica,  was  reported  by  Desnoix  (J.  Pharm. 
Chim.  [iii.]  26,  202)  and  Schiitzenberger  (Compt. 
rend.  46,  1234),  but  this  was  subsequently 
shown  by  Jorgensen  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  3,  176) 
and  Shenstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  37,  236 ;  .39, 
463)  to  be  impure  brucine.  Other  constituents 
are  igcisurie  acid  (Pelletier  and  Caventon,  Ann. 
Chim.  [iL]  10, 167  ;  26,  64),  probably  a  variety  of 
tannic  acid  (Ludwig,  Arch.  Pharm.  [iii.]  2,  137 ; 
Carriol,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  19,  166;  Marsson, 
Annalen,  72,  296 ;  Sander,  Arch.  Pharm.  235, 
133),  but  according  to  Gorter  {ibid.  247,  197) 
identical  with  chlorogenic  acid  CgxH^Oi,  from 
coffee  berries.  Loganin,  colourless  prisms, 
m.p.  216°,  occurs  in  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of 
Oylon  nux  vomica  l»  the  extent  of  5  p.c,  and 
on  acid  hydrolysLs  yields  glucose  and  ihganetin, 
Dunstan  and  Short  (Pharm.  J.  1884,  1026) ; 
11*  p.c.  of  proteids  (Fluck.  a.  Hanb.  Pharma- 
cographla) ;  mucilage  ;  sugar ;  and  about  4  p.c. 
of  a  fatty  dil  {ibid.).  Meyer  (J.  1876,  866); 
Greenish  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  12,  581);  Dunstan 
and  Short,  Harvey  and  Wilkes  (J.  Soc.  C!hem. 
Ind.  24,  718),  Watt  and  Angus  {ibid.  36,  1916, 
201).  H.  E.  W. 

NYCANTHES  ARBOR-TRISTIS  (linn.).  This 
is  a  large  shrub  with  rough  leaves  and  sweet 
scented  flowers  occurring  in  the  sub-Himalayan 
and  Tarai  tracts ;  also  in  Central  India,  Burmah, 
and  (ycvlon.  The  flowers  open  towards  evening 
and  fall  to  the  ground  on  the  following  morning. 
The  corolla  tubes  are  orange  coloured  and  give 
a  beautiful  but  fleeting  dye,  which  is  mostlv 
used  for  silk,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
*  kusum  *  or  turmeric,  occasionally  with  indigo 
and  kath  (Watts,  Diet.  Econ.  Prod,  of  India, 
1891,  6,  434). 

According  to  Hill  and  Sirkar  ((]3iem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1907,  91,  1601)  these  flowers  yield  a  red 
crystalline  colouring  matter  nycanthin.  An 
aqueous  decoction  treated  with  1  p.c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  warmed  gently  for  several  hours, 
the  precipitate  collected  and  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohoL  The  extract  heated  with  1  p.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  deposits  the  colouring  matter 
in  red  flakes  which  are  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
crystallised  from  pyridine  or  phenylhydrazine.^ 

Nycanthin  separates  from  pyridine  in 
minute  regular  hexagons,  and  from  phenyl- 
hydrazine  in  rhombic  crystals ;  these  are  yellow, 
while  wet,  but  brick  red  when  dry,  and  melt  at 
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286*^-287^  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1912,  101, 
1539).  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  to  form  a  yellow 
solution  from  which  it  appears  to  be  repre- 
cipitated  unchanged  by  acids,  and  contains  no 
methoxyl  group.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  gives 
a  most  intense  blue  colour,  which,  however, 
rapidly  turns  yellow,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  bixin,  the  colouring  matter  of  annatto 
{Bixa  Orellana  [Linn.]). 

The  analyses  of  Hill  and  Sirkar  {I.e.)  agree 
closely  with  0,^^,0^  or  CijH,oO.,  but  of  these 
formuliB  the  former  appears  to  be  preferable. 
Acetylnycdnthin  CsoH,,04*G,HjO,  and  the  bro- 
mine    compound     ^tJ^ifiifi^^*     amorphous 


S>wder8,  have  been  prepared  by  these  authors, 
annitol  was  also  isolated  from  the  flowers. 
For  dyeing  purposes  the  material  (silk  or 
cotton)  is  simply  steeped  in  a  hot  or  oold  de- 
coction of  the  flowers.  The  addition  of  alum 
and  lime  juice  to  the  dye-bath  is  said  to  render 
the  colour  more  permanent. 

According  to  Perkin  (private  communica- 
tion) the  flowers  of  the  Cedrda  Toona  (Roxb.), 
also  employed  as  a  dyestuff  in  India,  yield  a 
small  quantity  of  crystalline  red  colouring 
matter,  which  closely  resembles  and  is  probably 
identical  with  nycanthin. 

A.  G.  P. 
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OAK-BARK.  The  oak  tree  is  generally 
barked  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  barkers  make  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  with  a  mallet  furnished  with  a 
sharp  edge,  and  a  peculiar  incision  by  means  of 
a  barking-bill.  The  bark  is  then  removed  by 
peeling-irons,  the  separation  being  promoted, 
when  necessary,  by  beating  the  bark.  It  is 
stacked  in  pieces  about  2  feet  long  (v.  Lbathsb). 
OaJc-bark  tannin  contains  no  methoxyl  group 
and  the  methoxy-  compounds  associated  with  it 
have  no  tanning  properties.  No  compound  is 
to  be  found  in  the  bark  from  which '  tannin 
nught  be  produced. 

OAK-GALLS  v.  Gall  nuts. 

OAK-LEAVES.  The  ^leaves  of  Quercua 
sessiliflora  contain  minute  quantities  of  methyl 
alcohol,  hexenol,  and  lower  homologues  and 
higher  unsaturated  alcohols,  formic,  acetic,  and 
higher  unsaturated  acids  and  a  variety  of  alde- 
hydes (Franzen,  Zeitsch.  phjrsiol.*  Chem.  1921, 
112,  301). 

OAK-VARNISH  t;.  Varnish. 

OATS  V,  Cereals. 

OBLTTINE  V,  Carnitinb. 

OBREGUIN.  A  substance  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  fats  and  resins,  occurring 
in  Mexico  on  the  twigs  of  AUhaea  rosea  (Cav.). 
Nearly  insoluble  in  water;  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  or  turpentine  oil.  On 
evaporation  its  solutions  form  a  colourless, 
odourless  mass,  of  the  consistency  of  turpentine. 
Saponifiable  by  alkalis. 

OBSIDIAN  (Fr.  OhMienne).  A  glassy  vol- 
canic rook,  generally  jet-black  or  of  dark  bottle- 
green  tint,  and  nearly  opaque,  except  on  the 
thin  edges,  which  are  translucent.  Obsidian 
results  from  the  rapid  cooling  of  lavas  of  the 
acid  type ;  the  corresponding  glass  in  the  basic 
series  being  termed  tachylyte.  Microscopic 
examination  of  obsidian  usually  reveals  the 
presence  of  numerous  enclosures,  known  as 
crystallites  and  microlites,  which  are  arranged 
in  bands,  indicating  a  flow  structure.  An 
analysis  of  obsidian  from  Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Wyoming,  gave :  SiO,  74*70, 
A1,0,  13-72,  Fe,0,  101,  FeO  062,  MnO  trace, 
CaO  0-78,  MgO  014,  K,0402,  Na,0  3-90,  H,0 
0-62,  FeS,  0-40  =99-91 ;  sp.gr.  234.  This  com- 
position  is  also  that  of  a  granite  and  a  rhyoUte. 
Otber  well-known  localities  are  Iceland  and  the 


lipari  Islands.     Obsidian  being  a  homogeneous 

f;lass  breaks  with  a  typically  oonchoidal  fracture, 
t  can  be  chipped  and  flaked  with  sharp-cutting 
edges,  and  hence  in  parts  of  Mexico  where  the 
material  is  abundant,  as  at  the  Cerro  de  las 
Navajas  (*  Hill  of  Knives '),  it  was  used  by  the 
Aztecs  for  knives,  razors,  and  arrow-heads.  It 
has  also  been  employed  by  savages  in  other 
volcanic  countries.  Obsidian  has  occasionally 
been  out  and  polished  as  a  gem-stone,  but 
displays  too  little  colour,  even  when  thin,  and 
is,  moreover,  too  soft  for  general  use.  The 
hardness  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
window-glass.  A  variety  with  a  rich  silvery 
sheen  is,  however,  used  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  the  Caucasus,  while  a  brownish-red  streaked 
variety,  known  as  *  mahogany-obsidian,*  has 
been  employed  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  decorative 
material  in  the  United  States.  On  Obsidian 
Cliff,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  v.  J.  P. 
Iddings,  Seventh  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey, 
1888.  L.  J.  S. 

OCCLUSION  (acdudoy  to  enclose).  Graham*8 
term  for  the  process  of  absorption  or  condensa- 
tion of  gases  within  the  pores  of  a  substance, 
e.g,  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  platinum  and 
palladium,  or  the  condensation  of  marsh-gas  or 
fire-damp  in  coaL 

OCHRE.  A  name  applied  to  various  native 
pigments,  distinguished  according  to  colour  as 
yellow,  brown,  and  red  ochres,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  ferric  hydroxides  (represented 
by  the  mineral  species  limonite  and  turite), 
usually  more  or  less  earthy  by  admixture  with 
clay  or  sand.  When  containing  much  manganese 
they  pass  into  umber  (g.v.).  Deposits  of  fine 
yellow  ochre  occur  in  the  Lower  Greensand  of 
Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford.  Red  and  brown 
ochres  are  commonly  associated  with  iron-ores, 
especially  with  the  hematite  occurring  in  pockets 
in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  have  bec«i 
worked  in  South  Wales,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  near 
Bristol,  at  Brixbam  in  Devonshire,  Ulverston  in 
Lancashire,  and  near  Workington  in  Cumber- 
land. Some  of  the  finest  ocli^  of  commeroo 
are  obtained  from  France,  and  are  known  as 
Auxerre  and  Rochelle  ochres.  In  the  United 
States,  ochres  are  worked  in  connection  with 
many  deposits  of  iron-ore,  especially  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Ochre  is  deposited  by  the 
water  of  chalybeate  springs  and  by  the  waters 
Digitized  by  VjWWV  IC 
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iarainf  from  minee ;  in  some  oases  such  material 
is  oollected.  Bed  ochre  is  formed  as  a  by- 
product in  the  roasting  of  iron-pjiites.  Some 
oohres  are  so  pure  as  to  be  ready  for  use  edtei 
having  been  simply  dried,  ground,  and  bolted ; 
while  others  require  careful  preparation  by 
washing  and  levigating.  Sometimes  the  material 
is  roasted  to  obtain  the  required  shade  of  deep 
brown  or  red.  The  value  of  an  ochre  depends, 
not  only  on  its  colour,  but  on  the  proportion  of 
oil  required  to  be  mixed  with  it  for  use  as  a 
pigment.  The  presence  of  finely-divided  silica 
is  not  always  detrimental  to  an  ochre,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  enable  the  paint  to  adhere  to  fibres  of 
the  wood  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  by  filling  up 
spaces  may  improve  its  covering  power.  GcMurse 
ochre  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  while  the  finer  kinds  of 
ochre  are  valued  by  the  paper-maker  for  stain- 
ing the  pulp  to  its  required  tint,  being  especisJly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brown  paper.  In 
commerce  the  term  'ochre'  is  frequently  re- 
stricted to  the  pale  yellowish-brown  varieties. 
In  mineralogy,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  extended 
to  a  variety  of  metallic  oxides  and  other  com- 
pounds formed  as  products  of  alteration  and 
occuning  as  earthy  incrustations  on  the  minerals 
from  wmch  they  have  been  derived  by  atmo- 
spheric action.  Thus  the  mineralogist  recognises 
such  bodies  as  antimony-ochre,  bismuth-ochre, 
molybdic-ochre,  nickel-ochre  (an  aryniate), 
uranium-ochre  (a  sulphate),  and  wolfram-ochre. 

References, — G.  P.  Merrill,  The  Non-Metallic 
Minerals,  2nd  ed.  1910 ;  T.  L.  Watson,  Ochre 
Deposits  of  Geoma,  BulL  Georgia  Greol.  Survey, 
1906,  No.  13 ;  tf.  M.  Hill,  Mineral  Paints  (with 
Bibliography),  Min.  Bes.  U.S-  Geol.  Survey 
(1912),  1913,  2,  961.  L.  J.  S. 

OGHROITE  V.  Cbbium  ioetai^. 

OCRE  DE  RU.    Brown  ochre  v,  Piobumts. 

OCTAHEDRITB  v,  Anatasx. 

cycto-OCTANONE  v.  Ketonxs. 

OCTTTOL  V.  Oasbohydbatbs. 

OCTOIC  ACIDS.    CgHjsO^. 

1.  n.  Ocioic  acid  or  capryltc  acid 

CH,[CH,],COOH 

Exists  as  a  glyceride  in  butter,  and  in  human 
fat,  and  especially  in  cocoa-ni^t  oil.  It  is  also 
found  in  cheese,  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  fat  by  superheated  steam,  and  in 
many  fusel  oils,  partly  free  and  partly  in  com- 
bination with  different  alcohol  raaicles.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  oxidising  normal  octyl  alcohol 
(Zincke,  Annalen,  152,  9)  or  by  the  d^  distilla- 
tion of  oleic  acid  (GottUeb,  ibid.  67,  63).  It 
melts  at  Id'S*"  and  boils  at  237'5%  sp.gr. 
0-9100  at  2074^  Sparinglv  soluble  in  cold  water : 
400  parte  of  water  at  lOO"*  dissolve  1  part  of 
the  acid;  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether 
(Zincke,  /.c). 

2.  Dipro^laceiic  acid,  a-propylvaleric  acid 
(C,H7),CH*C00H,  is  obtained  by  boiling  ethyl 
dipropylaoetoacetate  with  potash  (Burton,Amer. 
Chem.  J.  3,  389),  or  by  heating  dipropylmalonic 
acid  (Furth,  Monatsh.  3,  319  ;  v.  also  method  of 
Oberreit,  Ber.  1896,  2000) ;  b.p.  2196%  sp.gr. 
0*9215  at  0''/4''.    Sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

3.  Iso-oc/otc  acid  is  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  wo-octylalcohol  (Williams,  Chem.  Soc. 
Trans.  1879,  128),  b.p.  218*'-220^  sp.gr.  0-911 
at  2074^  I 


4.  Oeioic  acid  from  Modibutylene 

C(CH,),CHj-CH(CH,)COOH 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon ; 
boils  at  about  215**  with  partial  decomposition 
(Butlerow,  Annalen,  189,  72).    Probably  identi- 
cal with  wo-ootoic  acid. 

5.  EthyUnUylacetic  acid,  a-eihylhezoic  acid 
3H,[CH,],CH(C,H5)COOH.  Obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  corresponding  alcohol  (Baupen- 
strauch,  Monatsh.  8,  115).  B.p.  225"*  (Baper, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907,  1837). 

6.  EthyliBobutylacelic  acid,  a-ethyUy-methyU 
valeric  add  (CH,),CHCH,-CH(C,H,)COOH. 
Obtained  by  heating  ethylMobutylacetoacetate 
with  alkali  and  alcohol  (Guye  and  Jeanprdtre, 
BulL  Soo.  chim.  [uL]  13,  183),  b.p.  219^-220'' 
(729  mm.) ;  sp.gr.  0*906  at  2074°. 

OCTYL,  Caprj^  OJl^^  The  eighth  alcohol- 
radicle  of  the  series  CJltn + 1*  like  other  mem- 
bers of  this  series,  it  cannot  exist  in  the  free 
state ;  when  liberated  from  its  compounds  it  is 
converted  into  dioctyl  C,  ,£[,«,  a  body  isomeric 
and  perhaps  identical  with  ceryl  hydride. 

Tne  compounds  of  this  radicle  occur  in  petro- 
leum, in  the  seeds  of  the  common-  and  cow- 
parsnip,  and  in  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  some  varieties  of  coaL 

Octyl  aloohol  CgHi/OH.  A  large  num- 
ber of  isomeric  alcoh^  with  this  formula  are 
possible,  but  only  the  following  have  been  pre- 
pared:— 

(1)  Normal  oetyl  aleohol,  a-hydroxy  octane 
CH,[CHJ70H,  occurs  in  the  fruit  of  Heracleum 
Sphondylium  (linn.),  the  cow-parsnip,  as  ^e 
acetic  acid  ester  (Zincke,  Annalen,  152,  1 ;  Mos- 
linger,  ibid,  185,  26) ;  and  as  the  acetate  and 
butyrate  in  the  oil  ot  Heracleum  vHheum  (Fisch.) 
(Franehimont,  Ber.  1871,  822).  Oil  expressed 
from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Peucedanum  Aaltvttm(Benth. 
and  Hook.),  the  common  parsnip^  is  almoist  pure 
octyl  butyrate  (Benesse,  Annalen,  166,  80).  It 
boils  at  195-5*'  and  has  sp.gr.  0-8375  at  O"* 
(Zander,  Annalen,  224,  84). 

(2)  Methyl  hexyl  earbinol,  fi-hydroxy  octane 
CH,[CH,LCH(OH)CH,.  b.p.  179^-179-2''  at 
762  mm.  (SchiflF,  ibid,  220, 103),  177-6°-177-8^  at 
745-4  mm.  (Bruhl,  ibid.  203,  28) ;  sp.gr.  0-8193 
at  2074''  (Briihl).  Heat  of  combustion  1,262,105 
caL  (Lugunin,  Ann.  Chim.  [v.]  25,  141). 

It  is  formed  by  the  distillation  of  alkaline 
ricinoleates  with  excess  of  potash  (Moschnin, 
Annalen,  87,  111 ;  Bonis,  l,c. ;  Stadeler,  J.  1857, 
358 ;  Dachauer,  Annalen,  106,  269 ;  Schorlem- 
mer,  ibid,  147,  222).  By  the  distillation  of  the 
saponified  oil  of  the  seed  of  Jairopha  curctu 
(Linn.)  (Silva,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1869, 185). 

It  is  a  limpid,  oily,  inactive  liquid,  with  a 
strong  aromatic  odour,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
wood-spirit,  and  acetic  acid ;  insoluble  in  water. 
It  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine,  fused 
zinc  chloride,  fats,  resins,  and  copals. 

Preparation. — Castor  oil  (which  contains 
sodium  ricinoleate)  is  distilled  with  excess  of 
potash ;  the  portion  which  passes  over  between 
176*'-180''  is  collected  and  purified  by  fractional 
distillation.  * 

On  oxidation  it  yields,  first,  methyl-hexyl 
ketone  MeCOC^Hi,;  subsequently  acetic  and 
normal  caproic  acids  are  formed.  It  reduces 
silver  oxide  (but  not  nitrate)  when  heated 
with  it,  forming  a  metaUio  mirror.  With 
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hydrochloric  acid,  phosphorus  pentaohloride, 
bromine  or  iodine  and  phosphorus,  &o,,  it  ex- 
hibits the  usual  reactions  of  secondary  alcohols. 
The  ketone  C.Hi.aa-COOa,  is  produced  on 
saturation  with  chlorine  (A.  Brochet,  BnlL  Soc. 
ohim.  [iii.]  13, 120). 

(3)  Methyl  i^ohexyl  carblnol,  B-hydroxy-^- 
methyl  heptane  CH,-CH(OH)[CHJ,CH(CH,),  is 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  methyl  Mohezyl 
ketone  CH,CO[CHJ,CH(CH,),  (Welt,  Ann. 
Chim.  [vii]  6,  136).  It  boils  at  167**-169°, 
and  has  a  sp.gr.  0*8174  at  21''.  It  is  optically 
active  [oJ^J  =4-69°. 

(4)  Methyl  dlpropyl  earblnol,  h-hydroxy-S- 
methyl  heptane  CH,*C(G,H7),0H,  has  been  pre- 
pared  by  Gortalon  and  Sa^^;zeff  by  the  action 
of  262  grams  methyl  iodide  and  excess  of  zinc 
on  70  grams  butylene  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  33, 
204).  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  161*6^  and  of 
sp.gr.  0-82479  at  20*".  On  oxidation  ^th 
chromic  acid  it  yields  chi^y  acetic  and  propionic 
acids. 

(5)  y-Hydroxy-8-ethyl  hexane 

(C,H5),CHCH(0H)CaH, 

may  be  prepared  from  bromoaoetyl  bromide 
and  zinc  ethyl  (Winogradow,  Annalen,  191, 
140).  It  boils  at  164*^-166°,  and  on  warming 
with  hydrogen  iodide  yields  the  iodide. 

(6)  Dietfiylpropylearbinol,  Shydraey-h-ethyl 
hexane  (C,U,)2C(C,U7)OH  is  prepared  from 
butyl  chloride  and  zinc  ethyl  (Butlerow,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  5,  17).  The  product  is  left  for 
several  days  till  it  becomes  viscid,  it  is  then 
heated,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
distilled.  It  has  an  alcoholic,  camphoraceous 
odour,  is  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
slightly  soluble  and  boils  at  145*'-155''.  On 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  yields  propionic 
and  acetic  acids. 

(7)  Diethyl  i^propyl  carbinol,  y-hydroxy-h- 
methyl'Y-ethylpentane  CH(CH,),C(OU)(G,H.)|  is 
produced  together  with  ethyl  Mopropyl  carbinol 
and  ketone  from  wobutyryl  chloride  (1  moL) 
and  zinc  ethyl  (2  mols.).  The  reagents  are 
mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  in  ice  for  three 
days  and  subsequently  left  together  for  five  or 
six  months,  after  which  the  mixture  is  treated 
with  ice  water  (Grigorovitch  and  Pawloff,  J. 
Russ.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.  23,  169).  It  boils  at 
169-5''-16r  at  750  mm.  and  has  sp.gr.  0*8463 
atO**. 

(8)  DlMobutylhydrateCgHifOH.  Two  alcohols 
of  this  name  are  Imown.  (1)  A  primary  alcohol 
of  unknown  constitution.  It  boils  at  179*^-180*' 
at  765  mm.  (uncorr.)  remains  fluid  at  —17°  and 
has  8p.gr.  0*841  at  074%  0*828  at  2074°  (Wil- 
liams, Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1879,  127).  (2)  A 
secondary  alcohol  obtained  mixed  with  the 
primary  and  separated  from  it  by  fractionation. 
It  boils  at  160^-163775*5  mm.  and  has  sp.gr. 
0*820  at  1674°. 

(9)  /tfodlbutol,  B'hydroxy-BSB'trimeihylpen' 
tone  (CH,),C*CH,*C(CH,),OH,  boils  at  146*6°- 
147*6°,  and  has  sp.jpr.  0*8417  at  0°/0°.  It  is  a 
colourles.«  viscid  liquid,  with  a  musty  camphora- 
ceous odour.  It  is  prepared  from  dii«>butylene 
hydriodide  and  silver  hydroxide.  On  oxidation 
it  yields  acetone,  trimethylacetic  acid,  acetic 
acid,  and  octoic  acid  CgH^gO;*  and  a  ketone 
C7H14O  (BuUerow,  Annalen,  189,  63). 


(10)  Oetylene  hydrate  GgH^.OH  is  of  on- 
certain  constitution.  The  iodide  results  from 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  oetylene.  The 
alcohol  is  a  clear  liquid,  boiling  at  174°- 178°, 
and  of  sp.gr.  0*811  at  0°.  On  oxidation  acetio 
acid,  caproic  acid,  and  a  ketone  GgH|gO  are 
obtainecL 

OoTAifSS,  CgH|,.  Eighteen  isomeric  hydro- 
carbons having  this  formula  are  theoretically 
possible.    Two    of   these    occur   in   American 

rroleum  (Mabery  and  Hudson,  Amer.  Chem. 
1897,  19,  265),  and  are  found  in  the  portion 
boiling  between  115°  and  130°.  n-Octane  is 
found  among  the  light  oils  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling Wigan  cannel  coal  at  a  low  temperature 
(Schorlemmer,  Ch^m.  Soc.  Trans.  1862,  419). 
Ligroin  consists  essentially  of  ^drecarbons 
having  the  formula  C^K^  and  GgHig  (Pelouze 
and  (Skhours,  Annalen,  127,  197). 

(1)  n-Oetane,  ociyl  hydride  CH,[CHg]gCH„ 
b.p.  126*6°  (corr.),  sp.gr.  0-71883  at  0°/4° 
(Thorpe,  ChouL  Soc.  Trans.  1880,  217);  b.p. 
125*2°/700  mm.,  sp.gr.  0*7068  at  16716°,  n^f* 

1*3963  (Clarke,  J.  Amer.  CheuL  Soc  1911,  33, 
520;  c/.  Schorlemmer,  Annalen,  161,  281). 
For  thermal  expansion,  ses  Thoipo  {I.e.),  m.p. 
—57*4°  (De  Forcrand). 

Occurs  in  American  petroleum ;  prepared  by 
reducing  aec-ootjl  iodide  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Schorlemmer,  ibid.  152,  162),  or 
n-octyl  ^iodide  with  sodium  amaleam  (Zincke, 
ibid.  152,  15) ;  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
n  but^l  iodide  (Schorlemmer,  2.c.) ;  by  heating 
sebacic  acid  with  baryta  (Riche,  ibid.  117,  265). 

Colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint  ethereal 
smelL  On  warming  with  nitrio  acid  (sp.gr. 
1*42)  mono-  and  dinitro-octane,  acetic,  succinic 
and  oxalic  acids,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  obtained 
(Worstall,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1898,  20,  212). 

(2)  jS-Methylheptane,  iso-octone 

CH,[CH,],CH(CH,), 
b.p^  116*0°/761  mm. ;   sp.gr.  0*7036  at  16715°  ; 
^25"  x-3944.     Has  been  synthesised  by  C^larke 

(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1909,  31,  107). 

(3)  ^-Methylheptane 

CHg[CH,],CH(CHg)CH,-CHj 
b.pj^  117*6°/760  nmL  ;  sp.gr.  0-7617  at  16716°  ; 
n|p''  1-4022.    Haa  been  synthesised  by  Clarke 
(ibid.  668).    The  method  of  Welt  (Ann.  CHiim. 
[vii]  6, 121)  does  not  yield  a  pure  product. 

(4)  8-MethyUieptane 

CHg[CHg],GH(CHg)[CH,],CH, 
b.p^  118'0°/760  mm. ;  sp.gr.  0*7217  at  16°/16°; 
91^^°  1*3978.     Haa  been  synthesised  by  Clarke 
(Amer.  Chem.  J.  1908,  39,  87). 

(6)  jSy-Dlmethylhexane 

CHj:CHa],CH(CH,)CH(CHg)g 
b.p.  113*9°/768  muL  ;  sp.gr.  0*7246  at  15°/16° ; 
n^    1*4076.     Has  been  synthesised  by  Clarke 
(J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1911,  33,  620). 

(6)  jSS-Dlmethylhexane 

CH,-CH,-CH(CHg)CH,*CH(CH,), 
b.p.^  110'0°/763  mm. ;   Bp.gr.  0*7083  at  16°/16° ; 
n^    1*3986.     Has  been  synthesised  by  CUrke 
{ibid.  1908,  30,  1144)^j^J2gci  by  Vj^VJVIVL 
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(7)  j3c-DlmelhyUiexane,  dilBobuiyl 

(CH,),CH[CHJ,CH(CH,), 

b.p.  108-63^  (oorr.),  8p.gr.  0-711  at  0^4^  (Thorpe, 
Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1880,  219) ;  b.p.  108-26'*/760 
mm.;    sp.gr.  0  6991   at   167^6^  n^*"    1-3930 

(Garke,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  1909,  31,  585; 
c/.  Sohiff,  Annalen,  220,  88). 

Prepared  by  the  action  of  Bodium  on  wo- 
butyl  iodide  (Wurtz,  ibid.  96,  365)  or  on  a 
mixture  of  woamyl  and  wopropyl  iodides 
(Schorlemmer,  ibid,  144,  188 ;  Eoltie,  ibid,  69, 
261) ;  for  other  methods,  v.  Clarke,  l,c  Colour- 
less mobile  liquid  with  ethereal  odour  and 
burning  taste.  Oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
yields  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

(8)  yS-Dlmethylhexane 
CH,-CH,-CH(CH,)CH(CH,)CH,-CH, 

b.p^  116-57769  mm. ;  sp.gr.  0-7270  at  15716° ; 
n^°  1-4038  (Clarke,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1911, 

33,  520).  Prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
B'iodobutane  (Nonis  and  Green,  Amer.  Chem. 
J.  1901,  26,  313). 

(9)  y-Ethylhexane 

CH,[CHJ,CH(C,H5)CH,-CH, 
b.p.    118-8°-119°/766   mm.;    sp.gr.   6-7175   at 
15715° ;  n|*°  1-3993.    Has  been  synthesised  by 
Clarke  and  Riegel  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  1912, 

34,  674),  who  state  that  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  hydrocarbons  found  by  Mabeiy  and  Hudson 
in  American  petroleum. 

(10)  /3j3y-Trimetliy]peiitane 

CH,CH,-CH(CH,)C(CH,), 
b.p.  110'5°-110-8°/760  mm.;    Bp.gr.  0-7219  at 
15715° ;  n|^°  1-4164.    Has  been  synthesised  by 
Clarke  and  Jones  {ibid.  170). 

(11)  /3-Hetliyl-yethylpeiitane 

CH,-CH,-C(C,H,)CH(CH,), 

b.p.  114-0°/760  mm. ;   8p.gr.  0-7084  at  15716° ; 

n^°  1*3996.     Has  been  synthesised  by  Chtrke 


(Amer.  Chem.  J.  1909,  39,  574). 

(12)  Hexamethylethane  C(CH,)sC(CH,)3,  a 
raystalline  substance ;  m.p.  96°-97° ;  D.p.  105°- 
106°.  Prepared  bv  the  action  of  Bocuum  on 
leHiary-butyl  iodide  (Lwow,  BulL  Soc.  chim. 
[ii]  35,  169). 

n-Oetyl  fluoride  OgHicF,  prepaied  from  octyl 
iodide  and  silver  silicofluonde,  is  a  colourless 
Uquid,  b.p.  131°-134° ;  D«  0798  (Patem6  and 
Spallino,  Atti  R.  Aocad.  Lined,  1907,  [▼.]  16, 
ii  160).  According  to  Swarts  (BulL  Soc.  Chim. 
Belg.  1921, 30  (ii)  302),  it  boils  at  142-5°/765  mm., 
and  has  a^*  08120,  o^^  0-8036,  n][**l  1-3962, 

nj*"^  1-3970,  nj**^  1-40176,  nj*'^  1-43566.  Sec- 
octyl  fluoride  boils  at  139-3°.  Mercury  fluoride 
is  preferable  to  silver  fluoride  for  the  preparation 
of  aliphatic  fluorides. 

Oetyl  chlorides. 

Normal  ehloride,  a-chhrooctane 

CJH,[CHa],CH,a 

b.p.  179-6°-180° ;  sp.gr.  0-8802  at  16°,  0-87857 
at  15°  (Perkin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [ii.]  31,  495). 

Preparation, — Bj  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  on  octyl  alcohol  (Zincke,  Annalen,  152, 


4).  A  limpid  liquid,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water. 

Secondary  chlorides.  (1)  p-Chlarooctajie 
CH,[CH,],CHaCH„  b.p.  175°  (Bouis,  Annalen, 
92,  398),  170°-172°  (Schorlemmer,  CheuL  Soc. 
Trans.  1876,  419),  168°-172°  (Pelouze  and 
CSahouTB,  Annalen,  129,  91) ;  sp.gr.  0-892  at  18° 
(Schorlemmer),  0-896  at  16^  (Pelouze  and 
(labours). 

Formation, — ^By  the  action  of  hydrogen 
chloride  or  phosphoric  chloride  on  methylhexyl- 
carbinol  (Bouis) ;  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
chloride  on  octylene  (Berthelot,  Annalen,  104, 
185);  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  octane 
(Schorlemmer ;  Wurtz,  J  1863,  609 ;  Pelouze 
and  Cahours). 

Properties, — ^A  colourleBS  liquid,  with  a  strong 
smell  of  oranges. 

JSeactions. — ^It  does  not  precipitate  salts  of 
silver.  It  is  decomposed  by  potassium  or  sodium 
in  the  cold,  yielding  dioctyl  C|,H,4.  By  re« 
peated  distillation  with  sodium,  hvdrogen  is 
evolved  and  octylene  C^H^,  is  formedl 

(2)  The  octvl  chloride  prepared  from  petro- 
leum octane  exhibits  the  same  reactions  as  that 
obtained  fronv  the  alcohol,  but  on  treatment 
with  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  potassium 
acetate,  octylene  and  octyl  acetate  are  formed  in 
equal  quantities,  whereas  the  chloride  from  the 
carbinol  yields  three  times  as  much  octylene  as 
octyl  acetate  (Schorlemmer,  Annalen,  162,  162). 

(3)  Diiaobutyl  chloride,  b.p.  165°;  sp.gr. 
0-8824  at  10-5°  (Schorlemmer,  ibid.  144,  190). 

Tertlaiy  chlorides.  {I)  h-Eihyl-S-chlorohexane 
CH,-CH,-Ca(C,Hj)CH,-CH,-CII„  b.p.  165°.  A 
liquid  with  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  oaour.  Pre- 
pared bv  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on 
the  diethylpropylcarbinol  (Butlerow,  BuU.  Soc. 
chim.  [ii.]  5,  17). 

(2)  Didhyl  isopropylcarbinol  chloride^  S- 
metkyl-Y-ethyl'y<hioTopenlane.  From  ^eth^l- 
Mopropyl  carbmol  and  phosphorus  pentachloride 
(Grigorovitch  and  Pawloff,  J.  Russ.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soc.  23,  169).  Boils  at  160°-155°  with  decom- 
position. 

(3)  laodibiUol  chloride.  fiBB-trimethyl-fi-chloro^ 
pentane  (CH,),C-CH,-CC1(CH,),.  Boils  with 
decomposition  at  145°-160^ ;  sp.gr.  0-890  at  0°. 
It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  on  diMobutylene  at  100°  (Butlerow,  Annalen, 
189,  61). 

Octyl  bromides. 

(1)  Normal,  a-bromooctane  CH,[Cni,)«CH,Br, 
b.p.  198°.  200°;  flp.gr.  1-116  at  16°;  1-1178  at 
13^  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896,  1237).  A 
colourless  liquid  prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  and  phosphorus  on  n-octyl  alcohoL 

(2)  Secondary,  B-bromooctane 


CH,[CH,J,CHBrCH, 


1-0989 


b.p.  187-5°-188-5°  at  741  mm. ;    sp.gr. 
at  22°  (Lachowicz,  Annalen,  220,  185). 

Preparation. — ^By  treating  methylhexyl  car- 
binol with  bromine  and  phosphorus,  or  by 
saturating  the  carbinol  with  hydrogen  bromide 
at  0°,  and  heating  for  a  few  hours  to  100°. 

Properties, — ^It  is  an  oily  liquid,  resembling 
the  chloride  in  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but 
not  in  water.  It  boils  with  decomposition  and 
leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  when  distilled.  It 
precipitates  silver  salts  in  alcoholic  solution,  but 
lees  readily  than  the  iodide,  ed  by  VjWWV  IC 
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Oetyl  Iodides. 

Normal,  a-iodoociane  CH,[CH,]«CHjI,  b.p. 
220**-222** ;  sp.gr.  1-338  at  16°  (Zincke,  Annalen, 
162,  1). 

PTepar(Ui(m,^~''By  the  action  of  iodine  and 
phosphorus  or  of  hydrogen  iodide  on  the  alcohol 
(Moslinger,  ibid,  185,  66).  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  which  reddens  on  warming ;  it  is  soluble 
in  absolute*  alcohol  or  in  ether,  bat  insoluble  in 
water  (Zincke). 

Secondary  Iodides.    (1)  p-iodooctane 

CH3[CH,],CHICH,   . 

It  boils  with  decomposition  at  210°  (Bonis,  Ann. 
Chim.  [iiL]  44,  131);  193°  (Squire,  Chem.  Soo. 
Trans.  1866,  108). 

Preparation, — ^By  the  action  of  iodine  and 
phosphorus  on  methylhezylcarbinoL  It  is  an 
oily  liquid  with  an  odour  of  oranges,  reddening 
on  exposure  to  light.  With  sodium  or  potassium 
it  belmves  like  the  chloride.  When  heated  with 
mercury,  mercurous  iodide,  octylene,  and  free 
hydrogen  are  formed.  The  alcoholic  solution 
precipitates  silver  salts. 

(2)  Octylene  hydriodide,  b.p.  120° ;  sp.gr. 
1-33  at  0°,  1-314  at  21°.  An  amber-yellow  liquid 
insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  decomposed  by  light, 
and  by  the  action  of  mercniy  in  the  cold. 

Tertiary  iodide.  iRodHnM  iodide^  BhS-tri- 
methyl-P-iodopentane  (CH,),G-CH,*CI(CH,),  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
diwobutylene.  It  is  decomposed  by  water 
(Butlerow,  Annalen,  189,  62). 

Octyl  ethers.  Normal  octyl  ether  {CJiy,)fi. 
Prom  iroheptyl  carbinol,  b.p.  280°-282°; 
Brp.gr.  0-8060  at  17°,  0-82036  at  0*/0°  (Dobriner). 
An  oily  liquid  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or 
ether.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium 
octoxide  on  the  itfoprimary  iodide  (Moslinger, 
ibid,  186,  67  ;  Dobriner,  ibid,  243,  10). 

Mixed  ethers.  Meihyl  normal  octyl  ether 
CHs'O-CeH.Y,  boils  at  173°;  sp.gr.  0-8014  at 
0°/0°  (Dobnner,  ibid,  243,  4). 

Ethyl  normal  octyl  ether,  boils  at  189*2°; 
sp.gr.  0-8008  at  0°/0'^  (Dobriner,  Z.c.). 

Propyl  normal  octyl  ether,  boils  at  2070°; 
sp.gr.  0-8039  at  0°/0°  (Dobriner,  l,c,). 
.    Butyl  normal  octyl  ether,  boils  at  226-7°; 
ep.gr.  0-8069  at  0°/0°  (Dobriner,  Ic), 

Amyl  normal  octyl  ether,  boils  at  220°; 
sp.gr.  0-6080  at  20°/  (Wills,  J.  1863,  609). 

Heptyl  normal  octyl  ether,  boils  at  2788°; 
sp.gr.  0-8182  at  0°/0°  (Dobriner,  Ic), 

All  are  colourless,  mobile  liquids,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  iodides  of  the  raoicles  on 
sodium  octoxide  (Wills). 

Octyl  sulphides.  (1)  Primary  sulphide 
(CgH47),8.  Boils  with  decomposition  over  210°; 
sp.gr.  0-8419  at  ITIW.  A  faintly-yellow  mobile 
liquid  soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  and  miscible 
with  etiier.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  pqtassium  sulphide  on 
normal  octyl  chloride  (Moslinger,  Annalen, 
186,  60).  Sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  white 
amorphous  mass  probably  of  octyl  mdphone  \ 
(CsH|7),S02 ;  mercuric  chloride  gives  crystalline  | 
needles  of  GgHifS-HgCls.  It  forma  no  com- 
pound with  the  alkyl  iodides. 

(2)  Secondary  sulphide.  An  oily  liquid 
lighter  than  water  and  having  an  unpleasant 
smelL    It  is  prepared  by  heating  an  alcoholic 


solution  of  sodium  sulphide  with  secondary 
octvl  iodide  until  the  mixture  becomes  turbid, 
and  then  allowing  the  sulphide  to  separate  out. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  decomposes 
on  heating. 

Methyl  hexyl  ketone  C«Hi,-CO-GH,.  A 
liquid  with  an  aromatic  odour,  b.p.  171° ;  sp.gr. 
0*817  at  17°.  It  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  preparation  of  the  alcohol,  also  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  and  by  the  distillation 
of  a  mixture  of  calcium  oenanthylate  and  calcium 
acetate  (Staedler,  J.  pr.  Chem.  [i.]  72,  241).  On 
oxidation  it  yidds  acetic  and  caproio  acids. 
With  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkaline  metals 
it  forms  compounas  which  crystallise  in  pearly 
scales. 

Ethereal  salts  of  primary  octyl.  The 
following  constants  have  been  determined  by 
Gartenmeister  (Annalen,  233,  249)  :— 

Batioof 
vol.  at 
B.p.   a«  „  0*  Q«  «.  Bp.  b.p.  to  Spedflc 
.      Spgr.Q*  Sp.gr. -Qo- vol. at 0" volume 

Formate  .  198*1  0-8929  0*7166  12477  220*3 
Acetate  .  210-0  08847  0*6981  12672  246*8 
Propionate  226*4  0*8833  0-6860  1*2876  270*6 
Butvrate.  242*2  0*8794  0*6761  1*3028  296*6 
Valerate  .  260  2  08784  06618  1*3272  322*6 
Caproate  .  276*2  0*8748  0*6609  1*3440  349*6 
Heptoate.  290*4  0-8767  0*6419  1*3661  376*2 
Octoate  .  306-9  08766  0*6318  1*3868  404*3 
These  esters  are  all  colourless  liquids  soluble  in 
or  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  first  six 
are  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  silver  salts  of 
the  acids  on  the  bromides  or  iodides  of  octyl. 
The  heptoate  is  prepared  by  the  aotion  of  sul- 
phuric and  heptoic  acids  on  octyl  alcohoL  The 
octoate  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
oxidation  of  octyl  alcohoL 

Normal  octyl  acetate  occurs  naturally  in  the 
ethereal  oil  of  Heraeleum  Sphondylium  (Linn.) ; 
it  is  a  mobile  fluid  with  a  pleasant  odoor  of 
apples  and  a  burning  spicy  taste.  The  butyrate 
occurs  in  the  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Peucedanum 
sativum  (Benth.  and  Hook.). 

Octyl  acetoaeetie  ester  CjA^O,,  b.p.  280°- 
282°  (not  corr.) ;  sp.gr.  0*9364  at  l8-6°/17-6°. 
A  clear,  highly  refractive  liquid*  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  acetoacetate  on  octyl 
iodide.  It  decomposes  on  hydrolysis  into 
octyl  acetone  and  octyl  acetic  acid  (Guthzeit^ 
Annalen,  204,  2). 

Octyl  benzoate  C,H,-COOC,Hi^  b.p.  306°- 
306°.  A  colourless  liqiud  with  a  weak  aromatic 
odour  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Zincke, 
ibid,  162,  1). 

Oetyi  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared  from  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  octyl  alcohoL  The 
barium  salt  Ba(GsH|^04),. forms  large  anhy- 
drous nacreous  plates  Ytry  slightly  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol.    The  potassium  salt 

KCgHiySG* 
forms  a  white  soluble  semi-crystalline  mass  with 
a  soapy  feel. 

Octyl  nitrite,  b.p.  176°-.177° ;  Bp.gr.  0-862  at 
17°.  Obtained  by  heating  octyl  alcohol  satu- 
rated with  nitrous  aoid  to  100°  (Eichler,  Ber.  12, 
1887). 

Octyl  aUophanate  NH,C0*NH*G00G,Hit. 
Shining  needles  melting  at  166°-160°,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol.  Obtained  by  the  aotion  of  ohloro- 
formamide  on  the  aj^^gjj ^^  kj^aj^I^ 
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Ethereal  salts  of  seeondary  octyl. 

From  methylhexrloarbinoi. 

Seeondary  oe^  aeetate,  b.p.  193"*  {Bouis, 
Axmalen,  44,  136) ;  191°-192<'  a>aolukner,  ibid. 
106,  269).  A  mobile  liquid  with  a  pleasant 
fruity  odour,  lighter  than  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  without  change  in 
not  too  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
easily  saponified  by  potash.  It  is  prepared  (1) 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  or  of  an  alkaline 
acetate  and  milphuric  acid  upon  the  secondary 
alcohol ;  (2)  bv  the  action  of  silver  or  potassium 
acetate  on  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  secondary 
alcohol ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on 
sodium  octoxiae. 

The  monochhrtxicekUe  is  prepared  by  passing 
hydrogen  chloride  into  a  mixture  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  the  alcohol  and  monochloroacetio 
acid  and  heating  for  30  hours.  B.p.  234*"; 
sp.gr.  0*9904  at  lO"".  It  is  a  colourless  neutral 
mobile  oil  with  an  ethereal  odour  and  burning 
taste.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  di'  and  iri-chhroaceUUes  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  by  substituting  dioldoro-  or  tri- 
chloroacetic acid.  The  trlchloroacetate  requires 
less  heating.  The  former  boils  at  244°,  the  latter 
at  260°.  They  are  colourless  ethereal  oils, 
lighter  than  water  (Gehring,  Compt.  rend.  104, 
1000). 

Seeondary  oetyl  nitrate  GsHi^ONOt.  A 
liquid  with  a  pleasant  smell  resembling  ethyl 
acetate.  It  begins  to  boil  at  80°  but  soon  decom- 
poses. It*  is  %hter  than  water,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate  on  octyl  iodide  in  alc<^olic  solution 
(Bonis). 

Seeondary  oetyl  nitrite  CgHi^ONO.  A  dark 
yellow  mobile  Miquid,  b.p.  165°-166°;  sp.gr. 
0-881  at  0°.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  glyceryl 
trinitrite  on  the  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  ether 
and  chloroform,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids 
and  by  alcohol  (Bertoni,  Chem.  Zentr.  1887,  36). 

Seeondary  oetyl  sulphorie  aeld  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  on  methylhexyl  oarbinol.  It  is  a  colourless 
syrupy  strongly  acid  liquid,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  the  diluted  acid  is  decom- 
posed on  boiling  into  secondary  octylic  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  iron,  aunc,  &c., 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  completely 
neutralises  the  bases. 

The  baritim  salt  forms  flexible  nacreoufi 
plates  containing  three  molecules  of  water  on 
separating  from  a  hot  solution,  or  mammillary 
aggregations  with  two  molecules  of  water  on 
evaporating  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  has  at  first  a  bitter,  then  a 
sweet  taste.  It  turns  red  on  standing,  blackens 
at  100°,  and  decomposes  without  melting. 

The  calcium  salt  forms  white  lamins  with  a 


soapy  feel  and  bitter  taste. 

The  potasaium  aaU  KG8Hi^04,|H,0  forms 
white  shining  plates  with  a  greasy  feel ;  the  taste 


is  at  first  bitter,  then  sweet.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  reddens  and  is  decomposed 
at  100°. 

Oetyl  phosphorie  aeld  is  formed  by  digesting 
octyl  alcohol  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  lead  or  barium  (Bonis). 

Octyl  palmltate  and  stearate  are  formed 
by  prolonged  heating  of  the  alcohol  with  the 
respective  acids  to  1K)0°  in  sealed  tubes.  The 
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palmitate  melts  at  8*6°,  the  stearate  at  —4*6^ 
(Hanhart,  Compt.  rend.  47,  230). 

Oetyl  carbamate  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
cyanogen  chloride  on  the  alcohol,  b.p.  136° 
(under  20  mm.  pressure).  It  is  ver^  soluble  in 
alcohol,  from  wmch  it  separates  out  m  colourless 
crystals  melting  at  64°-66°.  At  ordinary  pres- 
sures it  boils  with  decomposition  at  230°-232°, 
with  partial  conversion  into  cyanuric  acid. 

Oetyl  thiocyanate  C8H.,-S'CN,  b.p.  142°,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  KCNS  on  the  secondary 
iodide  (Jahn,  Ber.  8,  806). 

Oetyl  thioearblmlde  CsHi,-N :  OS.  A  colour- 
less liquid,  b.p.  234°,  formed  by  Hofmann*s 
reaction  from  octylamine  by  mixing  with  carbon 
disulphide  in  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution, 
evaporating  to  dryness  and  adding  silver 
nitrate,  or  mercuric  or  ferric  chloride  to  the 
solution  of  amine  salt  of  the  resulting  carba- 
mihic  acid,  and  distilling  in  steam. 

Octyl  thloearbamide  C,Hi/NH'CSNH„  m.p. 
1 12*6°,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
preceding  compound.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  separates  out  from  its  solution  in 
colourless  lamin»  (Jahn,  Ber.  8,  803). 

Ogtyiahinbs. 

Only  the  following  have  been  prepared — 

(1)  Primary  amines. 

(a)  Normal  oetylamlne,  a-aminooctane 
CH,[CHJ,CH,*NH, 
is  prepared  by  heating  n-octyl  iodide  with 
alcohoUc  ammonia  to  100°  (Renesse,  Annalen, 
166,  86).  It  is  also  produced  by  treating  octyl 
alcohol  with  ammonio-zinc  chloride  at  280° 
(Merz  and  Gasiorowski,  Ber.  1884,  629);  and 
by  reducing  nitrooctane  with  iron  filii^^  and 
acetic  add  (Eichler,  ibid,  1879,  1886) ;  and  in  a 
purer  condition  by  decomposing  octyl  phthal- 
imide  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at 
200°  (Mugdan,  Annalen,  298,  146). 

It  is  a  colourless  basic  oil  which  takes  up 
COj  from  the  air,  and  boils  at  176°-177°/746  mm. 
In  contact  with  water  it  forms  white  ciKptalline 
needles.  With  bromine  and  potash  an  oily 
compound  GgH^^NBr,  is  formed,  which  is  con- 
verted on  boiling  with  soda  into  heptyl  cyanide 
G^Hj^CN  (Hofmann,  Ber.  1884,  1920).  The 
hydrochhride  GgH^^NH^yHCl  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  the  pkUinichloride 

(C,H,,NH,),H,PtCl. 
forms  yellow  leaves  soluble  with  difiBculty  in 
alcohol  and  water ;  the  picrate 

GgHi,NH,.C,H,(NO,),OH 
crystallises    from    alcohol    in    oblong    tables, 
melting  at  112°-114°  (Hoogewerff  and  Dorp, 
Rec.  trav.  chim.  6,  387). 

(&)  Secondary  oetylamlne,  p-aminoociane,  is 
prepared  by  treating  secondary  octyl  iodide 
from  castor  oil  with  ammonia ;  or  methyl  hexyl 
carbinol  with  ammonio-zinc  chloride  at  280° 
(Merz  and  Gasiorowski,  Ber.  1884,  364).  It 
boils  at  162-6°  (Jahn,  ibid.  1876,  806) ;  176° 
(Bonis,  J.  1866,  626);  sp.gr.  0*786.  It  is  a 
colourless,  bitter,  very  caustic  inflammable  liquid 
with  an  ammoniacal  fishy  odour.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  precipitates  metallic  salts  and 
dissolves  silver  chloride.  On  heating  with 
secondary  octyl  iodide,  ammonium  iodide,  octy* 
lene,  polyoctylenes  and  the  iodide  of  secondary 
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octylamine  are  formed  (Jahn,  l,c.).  The  Hydrio- 
dide  CgHjoNI  forms  large  plates  easily  soluble 
in  water ;  the  hydrochloride  C^H^oliCl  is  a  very 
deliquesoent  solid  which  crystallises  in  vacud 
in  large  nacreous  plates;  the  aurichloride 
C,H,oNAuGl4  fonpB  shining  yellow  laminn, 
resembling  lead  iodide ;  the  platinichhride 
(CgHj0N)^tCla  separates  from  boiling  solution 
in  brilliant  golden  yellow  scales  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether. 

(2)  Seeondary  amines. 

(a)  Dinormal  ootylamlne  (C8Hi7),NH  is 
produced  together  with  n-octylamine  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  octyl  iodide  (Renesse, 
Annalen,  166,  86) ;  or  by  treating  octyl  alcohol 
wiih  ammonio  zinc  chloride  at  280*^  (Merz  and 
Gasiorowski).  It  crystallises  in  needles,  melting 
at  36**,  and  boiling  at  297*'-298°.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  a  strong  tallow-like 
odour.  The  hydrochloride  forms  plates  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  the  pUUinickloride 

{Ci,H„HHa),-PtCl4 

crystallises  in  small  scales. 

(6)  Di-secondaiy-oetylamine  (G8H,7),NH  is 
prepared  by  heating  methyl  hezylcarbinol  and 
ammonio-zinc  chloride  to  280^  (Merz  and 
Gasiorowski).  It  is  an  oil  with  an  aromatic 
odour  boiling  at  260°-270**.  The  hydrochloride 
0,aH,8NCl  forms  small  leaves;  the  platini- 
chhride (Ci,H,,N-Ha),Pta4  forms  a  brown 
mass ;  the  auricnloride  CifHsgNHAuCl^  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  golden  yellow  laminn. 

(3)  Tertiary  amines. 

(a)  Trl-normal-oetylamine  (G8Hi7),N  is 
formed  in  moderate  quantity  along  with  the 
mono-  and  di-  compounds  by  heating  octvl 
alcohol  with  ammonio-zinc  chloride  to  260 - 
280**.  When  pure  it  forms  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  but  is  usually  obtained  as  a  nearly  colour- 
less oil  of  agreeable  odour.  It  boils  at  365*'-367'', 
is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol, 
but  not  in  water.  Most  of  its  salts  are  liquid  : 
the  platinichloride  {{CgH.^^)J^UCi)tPtn^  forms 
a  glutinous  mass  insoluble  in  water. 

(6)  Tri-seeondary-ootyiamlne  (C8Hi7),N  is 
obtained  in  the  same  way  from  methylhexyl 
oarbinol.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  370°.  It 
forms  an  oily  hydrochloride.  The  plcUinichloride 
(C24H.iNHCl)2PtCl4  is  a  reddish-brown  resin. 

Primary  octyl  phosphine.  B.p.  184''-187°; 
sp.gr.  0-8209  at  17**.  A  limpid,  mobile,  highly 
refractive  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  eUier, 
benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosphonium  iodide  and  zinc 
oxide  upon  normal  octyl  iodide  at  170°  (Mos- 
linger,  Annalen,  185,  65). 

Nitric  acid  oxidises  the  solution  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  octylphosphinic  acid,  an  amorphous 
compound  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid.  Oxygen, 
bromine,  and  iodine  act  less  energetically  upon 
octyl  phosphine  than  upon  the  phosphines  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  series.  Fuming 
hydriodic  acid  forms  octyl  pho8p?ionium  iodide 
PHgC^H^yl,  a  semi-crystalline  mass  which 
decomposes  on  standing,  or  on  solution  in  ether 
or  benzene. 

Oetonitrlle,  heptyl  cyanide  C7H1.CN,  boils  at 
194°-196°;  sp.gr.  08201  at  13-3°  (FeUetar, 
J.  1868,  634) ;  b.p.  198°-200°  (Hofmann,  Ber. 
1884,  1410). 

n-Oetyl  cyanide,  pelargonic  nitrile^  boils  at 


214^-216° ;  sp.gr.  0786  at  16°/4°  (Hell  and  Ki- 
trosky,  ibid.  1891, 985 ;  Eichler,  ibid,  1879, 1888). 

Octoamide,  caprylamide  C7Hi.G0*NHs,  crys- 
tallises in  leaves  melting  at  97^-98°  (Aschan, 
Ber.  1898,  2348),  110°  (FeUetar,  J.  1868,  624). 
It  is  prepared  by  dropping  the  acid  chloride  into 
ammonia  (Aschan,  ^c),  or  by  heating  ammonium 
octoate  (Hofmann,  Ber.  1882,  983).  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  not  at 
all  in  cold. 

Nltro-oetane.  A  liquid  boiling  at  205''-212°, 
obtained  together  with  octyl  nitrite  by  the  action 
of  silver  nitrite  on  primary  octyl  iodide  (Meyer, 
Annalen,  171,  23 ;  Eichler,  Ber.  1879,  1883). 

Octyl  nitroUc  acid  CgHisNONO,.  An  oily 
body  formed  from  nitro-octane  by  saturating 
its  solution  in  10  volumes  of  water  with  nitrous 
fumes.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decom- 
posed it  into  octoio  acid  and  nitrous  oxide 
(Eichler,  Ber.  12, 1885). 

Benzenb  Debivativss  ov  Prdcaby  Oottl. 

Octylbenzene  C«H.*C,Hi7.  A  colourless  oil 
with  a  sweet  taste,  b.p.  261°-263°  (uncorr.); 
sp.gr.  0-849  at  15715°;  b.p.  262°-264°  ;  8p.gr. 
0*852  at  14°  (Ahrens,  Ber.  1886,  2717)  (Schwei- 
nitz,  ibid.  6^).  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and 
normal  octyl  bromide  in  ethereal  solution.;  or 
from  bromobenzene,  normal  octyl  iodide  and 
sodium  (Lepinski,  Ber.  1898, 938).  It  is  miscible 
with  alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene. 

Chloro-octylbenzene  CJ^^CiC^Ui  7  ia  a  yellow- 
ish odourless  oil  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
b.p.  270°-276^.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  iodine  on  octylbenzene  (Ahrens, 
Ber.  1886,  2719) 

Bromo-octylbenzene  CgH.7*C,H4Br,  b.p. 
285°-287°,  resembles  the  chloro  derivative, 
and  is  prepared  by  warming  octyl  benzene  with 
bromine  water  (Schweinitz,  Ber.  1886,  642). 

p-Iodo-octylbenzene.  A  heavy  oil,  b.p.  31 8°- 
320°,  prepared  from  p-amino-oc^lbenzene 
iq.v.)  bv  the  diazo-  reaction  (Beran,  Ber.  1885, 
136).  !^y  treating  octylbenzene,  diluted  with 
petroleum,  with  iodine  and  mercuric  oxide*  a 
yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  the  preceding  compound. 

The  corresponding  derivative  of  the  secondary 
alcohol  (from  castor  oil)  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid, 
b.p.  304°-305°.  On  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  both  yield  p-iodobenzoio  acid. 

m-Nitro-octylbeMeneNO,'CgH4-CeHi7.  Crys- 
tallises in  long  needles  which  melt  at  123°- 
124°  and  sublime  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
prepared  bv  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
upon  octylbenzene  in  the  cold.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  With  potas- 
sium permanganate  it  yields  m-nitrobenzoic 
acid  (Ahrens,  Ber.  1886,  2725). 

o-Nitro-octylbenzene  is  a  thick  yellow 
aromatic  oil  which  decomposes  at  100°.  It  is 
prepared  by  treating  octylbenzene  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  and  warming  after  filtering  off  the 
precipitated  crystals  of  m-nitro-octyl  benzene 
(Ahrens,  Z.c). 

p-Nitro-octylbenzene  which  forms  small 
yellow  lustrous  needles  melting  at  204°,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  is  found  in  the 
residue  from  the  meta-  and  ortho-  compounds 

(Ahrens.  l.c,)» 
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Dlnitro-ootylbenzene  C(,Hi  7-CgH3(NOt),  forms 
orystals  melting  at  226%  but  subliminff  below 
this  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  alconol  and 
ether  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  the  crystals  of  the  meta-  com- 
pound (Ahrens). 

o-Amino-oo^lbenzene  hydroehloride 
C,H,C,H4NH„HC1 
occurs  in  small  lustrous  white  plates  which 
redden  on  heating.    It  is  formed  by  reducing 
the  nitro  deriratiYe  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  (Ahrens,  Ber.  1886,  2717). 

IJ-Amlno-oGtyibenzene,  a  colourless  liquid, 
b.p.  dlO'^-Sll,  volatilises  in  steam.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  or 
of  aniline  and  zinc  chloride  on  primary  octyl 
alcohol  (from  Heradeum  oil).  A  similar  deri- 
vative may  be  prepared  from  the  secondary 
alcohol  (from  castor  oil),  b.p.  290*'-292^  (corr.) 
(Beran,  Ber.  1885, 132). 

Formylphenoetylamlne,  formykmino-octvl- 
benzene  CgHi/C.H^-NH-CHO,  is  obtained  bv 
the  action  of  formic  acid  on  ;)-aminoctyi- 
benzene.  It  forms  scales  which  melt  at  56^ 
and  are  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  (Beran,  Ber. 
1886,  136). 

Aeetylphenoetylamlne,  aeetylamino-odylben- 
zene  CgHi^'C.H^NH-CjHgO,  is  formed  from  p- 
amino-octylbenzene  and  acetic  anhydride.  It 
forms  thin  plates  melting  at  93°,  and  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether  (Beran). 

Benzolphenoetylamlne,  bemoylamino-octyl- 
benzene  C|Hj.7*C«H4NHBz,  is  obtained  from 
p-amino-octyloenzene  and  benzoyl  chloride.  It 
forms  scales  melting  at  117°  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  corresponding  derivative 
of  the  secondary  alcohol  forms  white  needles 
melting  at  109°  (Beran). 

p-Oetylbenzonitrlle  is  obtained  by  distilling 
formylphenoctylamine  with  zinc-dust;  b.p. 
312°.  It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  ^i-octyl- 
benzoic  acid. 

OetylbenMne  sulphonie  aeld«  A  thick  flryrupy 
strongly  acid  liquid  formed  by  the  action  of 
Nordhausen  acid  on  octylbenzene.  Silver  salt 
CgHi,-C,H4-S0,Ag,H20.    Barium  salt 

(Ci4H„S0g),Ba,H,0 
Lead   salt   (CwH2iS0,)aPb,3Hs0    (Schweinitz, 
Ber.  1886,  640). 

ToLUKTB  Dbbivatives  ov  Fbimaby  Octtl. 

Amino-oetyltoluene  (Toloetylamine) 
CgHj^C^HjMeNH, 
is  prepared  by  treating  the  normal  alcohol 
with  o-toluidine  and  zmc  chloride.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil  which  boils  at  324°-326°,  and 
forms  a  well-crystallised  hydrochloride,  sulphate, 
and  oxalate  (Beran,  Ber.  1886,  146). 

AeetyltoloetyUunineC,H,.*C7H,'NHAc  forms 
slender  white  needles,  m.p.  81°,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (Beran,  /.c). 

Benzoyltoioefylamlne  C,Hi,C,H,'NHBz 
forms  lustrous  scales,  m.p.  117  ,  soluble  in 
alcohoL  These  toluene  derivatives  are  prepared 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  corresponding 
benzene  derivatives  (Beran,  I.e.). 

Thiofhsn  Dbbivatives  ov  Pbucaby  OctxJm 

(Schweinitz,  Ber.  1886,  64Aei8eq.) 
OetyltUophen  Cfii^Ofifi  is  formed  by  the 


action  of  sodium  on  octvl  bromide  and  iodo- 
thiophen,  b.p.  267°-269°;  sp.gr.  0*8181  at 
20-6*/20'6°.    It  is  soluble  in  ether. 

Bromo-oetyithlophen  C^SH^Br-CgHi,  boils  at 
286°-290°  and  soUdifies  at  6°. 

lodo-octylthiophen  C^SHI-CsH.f  is  a  yellow 
oil  which  solidifies  atO°;  sp-gr.  1-2614  at  20°/20°. 
Both  the  bromo  and  iodo  compounds  are  pre- 
paid analogously  to  the  corresponding  benzene 
derivatives. 

Octylaeetothlenone  C,H,T*C4SHs'C0Me,  an 
oil  with  a  garlic-like  odour,  b.p.  360°-  366°.  and 
Oetyldlaoetothlenone  C8H.7-C4SH(C0Me)2,  a 
yellow  syrup,  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  and  aluminium  chloride  on  octyl- 
thiophen. 

Octylthlophen-dl-earboxyllo  aeld 

C4Hi,-C4SH(C00H), 

is  obtained  in  microscopic  needles  melting  at 
185°,  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate 
on  the  mono  and  diacetyl  derivatives.  Barium, 
copper,  and  silver  salts  have  been  prepared. 

jSjS-Methyloctylthlophen  C,Hj,C4SHtMe  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  j3^-methyl 
iodothiophen  and  octyl  bromide.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil  boiling  at  270°-276°,  and  on 
strongly  cooline  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
which  melts  at  10°.  The  monobromo  derivative 
C.H„C4SHMeBr  melts  at  20°. 

OCUBAWAXv.Wax. 

ODONTOLITE  v.  Tobquoisx. 

GDORINE.  A  volatile  base  found  by  Un- 
verdorben  in  bone-oiL  Probably  impure  pico- 
line.  

ODOUR  AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION. 
The  means  at  our  disposal  for  measuring  odour 
are  so  unsatisfactory  that  great  difficulty  con- 
fronts the  investigator  of  the  relations  between 
odour  and  chemical  constitution.  Colours  can 
be  investigated  by  the  spectroscope  and  resolved 
into  components  of  known  wave  lengths  bearing 
a  definite  relationship  to  each  other,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  reuition  of  the  colour  of  a 
substance  to  its  chemical  constitution  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  study  of  absorption 
spectra  in  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  regions. 
At  present  we  are  without  knowledge  as  to  the 
physical  basis  on  which  odour  depends,  and 
observers  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  the  most 
probable  conjecture';  we  &ow  of  no  instrument 
which  is  affected  by  the  odour  of  a  substance, 
and  we  cannot  record  smells  or  trace  relation- 
ships between  them. 

In  order  that  an  odoriferous  substance  may 
be  detected  by  the  nose,  it  is  essential  that  the 
substance  should  be  volatile.  Although  the 
conditions  which  produce  odour  and  volatility 
are  frequently  the  same,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
volatile  substance,  such  as  water,  entirely 
without  smell,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
conditions  which  produce  odour  and  volatility 
are  not  identical.  Since  ammonia,  with  a 
molecular  weight  less  than  that  of  water,  is 
odorous,  the  liM)k  of  odour  in  water  cannot  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  molecular 
weight  of  water  is  below  a  limiting  value  neces- 
sary to  produce  odour;  the  nasal  nerve  endings 
being  soaked  in  water  are  probably  unaffected 
by  it  It  is  possible  that  a  substance,  apparently 
odourless,  might  possess  a  chemical  constitution 
which  would  condition  odour  if  the  aubetanoe 
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could  be  obtained  in  a  volatile  state  at  a  tem- 
perature suitable  for  examination.  The  limita 
of  sensitiveness  of  odours  and  emanations  were 
investigated  by  Berthelot,  who  found  that  the 
odour  of  iodoform  is  detectable  when  1  gram  of 

the  substance  loses   t^^  gram  per  hour;    in 

one  hundred  years  the  loss  from  1  gram  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment  would  be  less 
than  1  ms.,  and  with  musk  the  loss  of  weight 
associatedf  with  the  perception  of  odour  is  1000 
times  less  (Oompt.  rend.  1904,  1249).   ^ 

Two  properties  of  odours  may  be  recognised, 
intensity  and  quality,  of  which  intensity  alone 
lends  itself  to  quantitative  measurement. 
Various  olfactometers  have  been  described  (c/. 
Van  Dam,  Arch.  Neerland  Physiol.  1917,  660), 
which  compare  the  intensity  of  odours  by 
determining  the  dilution  at  wnich  the  odour  is 
perceptible.  The  quiUity  of  a  smell  may  be 
profoundly  influenced  by  dilution,  a  substance 
which  in  concentrated  form  is  highly  objection- 
able, becoming  exceedingly  feasant  when 
diluted.  The  odour  of  a  substance  is  also  greatly 
changed  by  the  presence  of  impurities. 

The  solubility  of  an  odoriferous  substance  has 
been  described  as  of  importance.  Backman  (J. 
physiol.  path.  sen.  1917,  1)  contends  that  for 
a  substance  to  be  odorous  it  must  not  only  be 
volatile  but  it  must  be  soluble  in  water  and 
in  lipins,  in  order  that  it  may  come  into  contact 
with  the  cells  of  the  receptor  organ  for  smell, 
which  are  covered  with  a  waterv  fluid  containing 
lipin  granules.  Kremer  (Arch.  Neerland  Physiol. 
1917,  716),  using  a  spectroscopic  method,  has 
shown  that  when  air  saturated  with  an  odori- 
ferous substance,  e.g.  pyridine  or  camphor,  is 
bubbled  through  a  suspension  of  lipin  in  water, 
more  odoriferous  substance  is  absorbed  than 
when  the  saturated  air  passes  through  water 
alone.  Odour  seems  to  vary  independently  of 
such  physical  properties  as  colour,  refraction, 
and  specific  gravity.  The  molecidar  weights 
of  odoriferous  substances  lie  between  17  and  300 
(Zwaardemaker,  Arch.  Neerkmd  Physiol.  1922, 
336),  but  within  these  limits  no  connection 
between  the  o4our  and  the  molecular  weight 
has  been  satisfactorily  established.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  substances  of  the  same  molecular 
weight  have  quite  different  odours,  e.g.  vanillin 
and  citral,  would  appear  to  show  that  the  effect 
on  smell  must  be  looked  for  in  some  property 
other  than  the  weight  of  the  molecule.  It  is 
true  that  as  we  ascend  a  homologous  series  we 
reach  a  maximum  intensity  of  odour  which  then 
diminishes  as  we  ascend  the  series,  but  the 
maximum  is  reached  at  quite  different  molecular 
weights  in  the  different  series  of  compounds. 
Durrans  gives  an  interesting  table,  showing  the 
influence  of  the  molecular  weight  in  certain  groups 
of  compounds  (Perfumery  Record,  May,  1919) : 

Inaliphatlo  Odour  develops    Beaches  a  Is  lost 

saturated  at           maximum  at  at 

Alcohols     .  .  C,  C,  Ci4 

Aldehydes.  .  Ci  C^o  Cj, 

Ketones     .  .  C,  C^  Cj, 

Acids          .  .  Cj  Cj  C,4 

Esters         .  .  C.  C,  C„ 

No  direct  connection  between  odour  and  any 
one  physical  property  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
established,  though  much  interesting  work  has 


been  done,  and  valuable  suggestions  have  been 
made.  Tiemann  observed  ^at  optically  active 
compounds  had  a  more  intense  odour  than  their 
raoemic  isomerides  (Ber.  28,  2117).  Tyndall 
suggested  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
intensity  of  odour  and  the  power  of  abeorbins 
radiant  heat,  but  Grijns  (Arch.  Neerland  Physiol. 
1919,  37)  faUed  to  detect  any  such  relationiBhip, 
and  concluded  that  the  olfactory  apparatus  was 
not  affected  by  the  liberation  of  energy  absorbed 
from  radiant  heat.  Durand  (Ck)mpt.  rend. 
1918,  129)  suggested  that  smell  is  caused  by  the 
retention  in  the  nose  of  odorant  ions;  in 
support  of  this  view  he  urged  that  both  musk 
and  camphor  greatly  increase  the  condensing 
power  of  dust-free  air  for  aqueous  vapour. 
The  relation  of  electrical  phenomena  to  intensity 
of  smell  has  also  been  studied  by  Zwaardemaker 
(Abs.  Chem.  Socr.  1917,  ii.  62 ;  1920,  ii.  75),  who 
observed  that  positive  electric  charges  were 
produced  by  spraying  aqueous  solutions  of 
odorous  suratances.  Using  aliphatic  alcohols 
and  acids  he  showed  that  when  the  solutions 
were  diluted  until  the  electric  phenomena  were 
only  just  appreciable  the  smell  also  could  only 
just  be  detected ;  both  properties  depended  on 
volatility  and  the  lowering  of  the  surface  tension 
of  the  solvent.  The  diamagnetic  properties  of 
odoriferous  substances  have  also  been  ex- 
amined by  Zwaardemaker  and  Hoffewind  (Arch. 
Neerland  Physiol.  1920,  224),  who,  however, 
failed  to  find  any  marked  correlation  between 
these  two  properties. 

Teudt  (Chem.  Centr.  1919,  138),  starting 
from  the  standpoint  that  the  origin  of  odour 
must  be  within  the  molecule,  attributed  its 
cause  to  the  vibrations  of  the  valency  electrons. 
He  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  molecule  of 
chlorine  is  intensely  odorous,  the  chlorine  ion 
does  not  produce  odour,  in  the  chlorides  for 
instance,  and  he  suggested  that  the  electron 
vibrations  of  the  nasal  sensory  nerves  were 
increased  by  resonance  when  odoriferous  par- 
ticles having  corresponding  intra-molecular 
electron  vibrations  were  drawn  into  the  nose 
mixed  with  air.  A  similar  theory  has  been  put 
forward  by  Kodama  (J.  Tokyo  Chem.  Soc.  1920, 
976;  c/.  Ungerer  and  Stoddard,  Ungerer's  BnlL 
1922,  3,  7).  Teudt's  theory  has  been  adverselv 
criticised  by  Heller  (American  Perfumer,  1920, 
365),  and  bv  others. 

in  all  these  attempts  to  correlate  both  the 
physical  properties  and  the  chemical  structure 
with  this  property  of  odour,  we  are  met  with 
the  difficulty  of  comparing  different  classes  of 
odour ;  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  standard 
of  comparison  of  odours  is  apparent  from  the 
descriptions  used  in  designating  the  members 
of  any  series  of  compounds.  The  terms  lemon- 
like, flower-like,  camphor-like,  musk-like,  and 
so  forth  are  used ;  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
well-defined  odours  to  which  we  refer  as  far 
as  we  can,  but  we  are  without  knowledge  of 
any  relation  between  these  various  characteristio 
odours.  It  is  true  that  as  early  as  1865,  Piesse 
(Des  Odeurs  des  Parfums  et  des  Cosmetiques) 
arranged  all  known  perfumes  in  order  of  vola- 
tility, and  produced  a  scale  of  six  and  a  half 
octaves  from  patchouli  to  civet  (Perfumery 
Record,  1919,  268).  Later  Linn6  introduced  a 
classification  of  odours  which  has  been  somewhat 
modified  by  Zwaar^p^jy  (j^lj^u;^  p(aim« 
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that  the  classes  of  odour  differentiated  by 
modem  work  on  the  rapidity  with  which  fatigue 
is  induced  coincide  with  some  of  the  sub-classes 
of  this  classification.  Nine  classes  are  here 
recognised:  (I)  ethereal  odours;  (2)  aromatic 
odours,  which  powerfully  excite  olfactory  sensa- 
tions but  do  not  produce  much  fatigue  and  are 
rapidly  lost  by  evaporation — ^these  are  subdivided 
into  (a)  camphoraceous  odours,  e.g,  eucalyptol 
and  camphor ;  (6)  almond  odours,  t,g.  benzalde- 
hyde,  nitrobenzene,  and  acetophenone ;  (c). 
citral  odours,  including  citral  and  the  cyclic 
limonene ;  (3)  floral  or  fragrant  odours — these 
can  be  greatly  diluted  while  still  continuing  to 
excite  olfactory  sensation  but  easily  induce 
fatiffue ;  (4)  ambrosiac  odours,  e.g,  musk  ;  (5) 
allyl  and  cacodyl  odours;  (6)  emp3rreumatic 
odours,  containing  the  benzene  hydrocarbons 
from  benzene  to  durene;  (7)  hircin  odours, 
including  the  fatty  acid  series;  (8)  repulsive 
odours  (Linn6),  such  as  pyridine  and  quinoline ; 
(9)  fcetid  odours,  such  as  indol  and  skatol.  The 
differentiation  between,  the  various  classes  is 
not  always  sharp,  and  members  of  the  same 
homologous  series  with  simUar  structures  may 
belong  to  quite  different  classes. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate 
the  presence  of  odour  with  the  possession  of 
certain  definite  atomic  groups.  Here  we  are 
met  with  the  anomaly  that  substances  contain- 
ing quite  different  groups  and  even  of  quite 
different  structure  may  produce  odours  which 
are  indistinguishable,  e.g,  trinitro  butyltoluene 
(artificial  musk),  and  the  ketone,  muskone  which 
forms  the  characteristic  constituent  of  natural 
musk;  the  close  resemblance  of  the  smell  of 
benzaldehyde  to  that  of  nitrobenzene  and  the 
similarity  of  the  odours  of  bomyl  acetate  and  tri- 
chlor  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  afford  other  examples. 
Von  Liebig  suggested  that  the  odour  of  a 
substance  was  connected  with  its  tendency  to 
undergo  oxidation,  and  claimed  that  those 
ethereal  oils  which  were  most  easily  oxidised 
had  most  smell.  Woker  (J.  Physikal.  Chem. 
1906,  455)  accepted  the  view  that  volatility  and 
odour  were  produced  by  the  same  conditions 
and  resulted  from  a  state  of  strain  within  the 
molecule.  Other  conditions  being  the  same, 
the  intensity  of  odour  increased  as  the  decree  of 
saturation  diminished.  Thus  a  triple  finking 
produced  a  more  marked  effect  than  a  double 
bond,  and  generally  the  effect  was  intensified  by 
increasing  the  number  of  double  bonds  in  the 
molecule.  Woker  laid  stress  on  the  importance 
of  the  unsaturated  linkages,  and  attributed  both 
volatility  and  odour  to  the  intramolecular 
tension,  and  considered  that  both  increased 
with  an  increase  in  the  intramolecular  repulsive 
forces.  The  introduction  of  similarly  charged 
groups  into  the  molecule  would  increase  the 
repuuive  forces,  but  groups  with  charges  of 
opposite  signs  would  diminish  both  voUtility 
and  odour.  Volatility  is  markedly  increased 
by  loading  a  carbon  atom  with  identical  groups, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  camphoraceous  odour 
of  the  tertiary  carbon  compounds  results. 

Klimont  (Die  synthetischen  und  isolirten 
Aromatica,  1 899)  limited  his  survevto  *  aromatic  * 
substantses  having  a  pleasant  oaour,  and  con- 
nected with  this  property  the  presence  of  certain 
groups  which  he  designated  as  *  aromatophors.' 
These  comprised  the  groups  characteristic  of 


alcohol,  aldehyde,  ketone,  carboxyl,  oarboxvl 
ester,  lactone,  phenol,  nitro  and  thiocyanide 
compounds,  with  certain  nitrogen-containing 
radicles.  He  regarded  both  qiulity  and  in- 
tensity of  aroma  as  dej^nding  on  these  groups, 
which  varied  greatly  m  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  feebly  smelling  pyrocatechin 
1 .2.0,H4(OH)(  when  one  OH  group  is  replaced  by 
a  methoxy  group  is  converted  to  the  iromatic 
guaiacol,  and  this  in  turn  is  converted  by  the 
introduction  of  the  potent  aldehyde  group  to 
the  intensely  smelling  vanillin 

1.3.4.C,H,OHOCH,.CHO 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  1.3.4.  positions  in 
the  benzene  ring  are  particularly  favourable 
for  the  development  of  smelL  Again,  the  re- 
placement of  the  group  Zq^^^i  ^y  ^® 
ff roups  —OH  and  —  OCH^  is  seen  in  the  change 
from  safrol  to  the  intense  carnation  odour  of 
eugenol.  Klimont  drew  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  double  bond  and  of  its  position 
in  the  molecule  and  to  the  much  less  pleasant 
effect  of  the  triple  bond,  and  pointed  out  that 
in  a  homologous  series  to  some  extent  the 
intensity  of  the  smell  was  a  function  of  the 
boiling-point,  but  that  marked  changes  in  the 
quality  of  the  smell  also  occurred,  e,g.  aldehydes 
and  acids  both  produce  unpleasant  acrid  odours 
in  the  lower  members  of  the  series,  mildly  aro- 
matic odours  in  the  higher  members.  Similar 
ideas  have  been  expressed  by  other  writers; 
the  term  '  odoriphor '  was  suggested  by  Zwaarde- 
maker  and  *osmophoric  group'  was  intro- 
duced by  Rupe  and  Majewski  (Ber.  1900,  3401), 
these  groups  being  similar  to  the  aromatophors 
of  Klimont ;  they  comprised  the  groups  —OH, 
=0,  -COMe,  -OMe,  -CHO,  -NO,  -CN,  -N, 
(triazo),  the  last-named  four  groups  being  very 
similar  in  their  effects  and  producing  similar 
odours  in  analogously  constituted  substances; 
instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  similarity  of 
benzaldehyde,  nitrobenzene,  and  cyanobenziene, 
and  of  vanillin  p-nitroguaiacol,  and  p-ayejiO' 
guaiacol. 

Cohn  introduced  two  new  terms — 'enosmo- 
phor '  for  a  ffroup  producing  a  pleasant  odour,  and 
'  kakosmopnor  *  for  a  group  producing  a  disagree- 
able odour — but  thismfferentiation  does  notseem 
helpful.  Marchand  (Deutsch.  Parfum.  Ztg. 
1915,  232),  differentiated  between  the  class  of 
odour  and  its  shade  or  tinge,  and  regarded  the 
former  as  determined  by  the  non-osmophorio 
part  of  the  molecule,  the  latter  by  the  osmo- 
phoric  group.  Prins  (Perfumery  Record,  1917, 
222)  preferred  to  refl;ard  all  groups  as  osmo- 
phoric,  but  differing  in  strength.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  benzene  nucleus  confers  a  certain 
similarity  of  smell  on  its  derivatives  which  the  . 
substituting  osmophoric  group  does  not  entirely 
overcome;  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbon  chain 
exerts  a  comparatively  slight  influence,  so  that 
the  entering  osmophor  has  more  effect,  and  the 
odours  of  the  alconol,  aldehyde,  and  acid  in  the 
fatty  series  are  more  strongly  differentiated  than 
in  the  benzene  series.  Comparisons  of  the 
odours  of  certain  closely  related  substances 
have  been  carried  out  by  various  observers, 
such  work  being  of  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  synthetic  perfumes,  where  a  alight 
modification  in  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
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may  produce  a  useful  differenoe  in  odour,  as  well 
as  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  of  the  rela- 
tion of  odour  to  constitution.  As  an  instance, 
the  work  of  Austerweil  and  Cochin  (Compt.  rend. 
150, 1693  ;  151,  440)  on  geranic  and  rose  odours 
may  be  quoted.  Qeraniol  is  prepresented  by  the 
formula : 

H    H   H    CHH 
CH,-C=C-C-C-C=  C-CH,OH 
CH,     H    H 

Substitution  of  either  one  or  two  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  alcohol  radicle  by  the  methyl  and 
ethyl  groups  give  compounds  very  similar  Jn 
odour  to  the  original  compound.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  isobutyl  or  phenyl  radicle 
the  smell  is  less  intense,  and  in  the  latter  case 
becomes  somewhat  rose-like  in  character. 
Closing  the  ring  produces  a  marked  effect,  for 
in  methyl  cydogeraniol  the  odour  almost  dis- 
appears. Reduction  of  the  afi  double  bond 
changes  the  character  of  the  smell,  giving  a 
more  rose-like  odour.  Substitution  of  one  or 
two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  alcohol  group  by 
the  methyl  or  ethyl  groups  has  here  also  little 
effect  upon  the  odour;  this  becomes  less 
distinct  in  the  propyl  and  butyl  compounds, 
but  the  rose  odour  is  intensified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  phenyl  group.'  A  systematic 
review  of  odorous  compounds  was  made  by 
Durrans  (Perfum.  Record,  May  1919),  who 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory  the  suggestion  that 
all  groups  are  osmophoric;  he  considered  the 
possession  of  residual  valency  as  the  essential 
attribute  of  the  osmophor.  In  hydrocarbons, 
for  instance,  the  benzene  nucleus  exerts  much 
more  influence  on  odour  than  the  fatty  hydro- 
carbon radicle ;  the  addition  of  two  hydrogen 
atoms  to  the  ring  greatly  increases  the  odour 
which  diminishes  with  the  successive  addition 
of  two  pairs  of  hydrogen  atoms.  Thus  the  most 
unstable  condition  is  associated  with  the  most 
marked  odour.  The  failure  of  the  presence  of 
two  osmophors  in  glycol  to  produce  odour  is 
explained  oy  representing  the  oxygen  atoms  of 
glycol  with  bound  valencies  as  expressed  in 
the  following  f ormuln : 

R-CH-OH 

RCH  OH 
Olyool 


ROH, 


M 


It  is  difficult,  however,  to  accept  the  suggestion 
that  oxygen  in  the  esters  and  lower  acids  should 

be  represented  as  in  the  formula  RO<^qj^  and 

in  the  higher  acids  *  where  R  is  large '  as  in  the 

formula   R-c/^jl         ,  a  formula  suggested  on 

other  grounds  for  the  carboxyl  group  (c/. 
Smedley,  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  1909,  231).  It 
seems  unnecessary  tointroducea  differentformula 
for  the  higher  and  lower  fatty  acidi  when 
increase  of  molecular  weight  leads  to  loss  of 
smell  in  every  series  of  compounds,  as  Durrans 
clearly  pointed  out.  The  view  that  the  stimulus 
of  the  olfactory  nerve  endings  is  brought  about 
by  some  kind  of  chemical  combination  between 
the  odoriferous  substance  and  the  substance 
of  the  nerve  ending  has  found  considerable 
support  (c/.  Durrans,  l.e.;  Tschirch,  Abs.  J. 
Chem.  Soc,  1921,  i.  755),  and  is  founded  on  the 


importance  of  the  residual  valencies  in  condition- 
ing odour.  Such  a  method  would  certainly  present 
a  wide  divei^ence  from  what  we  know  as  to  the 
means  of  stimulation  of  the  other  sense  oigans. 

The  main  conclusions  from  the  above 
statement  of  the  present  position  of  the  subject 
are :  *(1)  It  i6  clear  that  in  order  to  be  odorous 
a  substance  must  be  volatile,  and  that  a  sufficient 
rise  in  molecular  weight  diminishes  the  vola- 
tility, and  when  a  siufioiently  high  molecular 
weight  is  reached  the  odour  is  lost.  (2)  Groups 
of  atoms  vary  much  in  the  effect  they  produce 
when  introduced  into  a  compound,  but  man^ 
groups  have  a  recognisable  and  characteristic 
effect.  Groups  with  residual  valencies  are  most 
potent  in  their  effect;  essentially  different 
groups  of  atoms  may,  however,  produce  odours 
whicn  closely  resemble  one  another.  The 
position  of  the  double  bond  in  the  molecule  and 
the  position  of  the  substituents  in  the  benzene 
ring  exercise  a  great  effect  on  odour.  (3)  At 
present  all  attempts  to  regard  odours  as  pro- 
duced by  the  summation  of  the  properties  of 
a  series  of  groups  of  atoms  have  oeen  un- 
successful, and  it  is  permissible  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  to  some  property  of  the 
whole  molecule  we  must  look  for  its  cause. 
Whether  the  theonr  of  Teudt  is  correct,  that  it 
is  the  vibrations  of  the  valency  electrons  in  the 
molecule  which  cause  smell  or  whether  some 
other  hyx>othe8iB  will  prove  more  fruitful,  the 
osmophoric  groups  appear  to  act  through  their 
influence  on  the  whole  molecular  structure,  and 
the  whole  molecule  appears  to  be  concerned  in 
providing  the  stimulus  of  the  olfactory  oigan. 

Of.  Deiaxige  (BulL  Soc.  Chim.  1922,  [iv.]  33, 
589),  who  gives  an  extensive  bibliography  on 
the  subject. I  S.  M. 

Mo-CENANTHIC  ACID  v.  Hsftoio  aoids. 

(ENANTHIC  ACID  v.  Hbftoio  aoids. 

(ENANTHIC  ETHER.  According  to  liebig 
and  Pelouze  (Annalen,  19,  241),  there  is  founa 
in  wine  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  .termed  by 
them  odnanthic  ether.  It  is  a  very  mobile 
liquid,  with  a  strong  vinous  smell,  and  of  a 
disagreeable  taste;  readily  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
This  ether  is  now  prepared  commercially  for 
flavouring  common  wines,  brandy,  &c.,  from 
the  oxidised  products  of  oil  of  rue.  Acoordinsr 
to  A.  Fischer  (Annalen,  115,  247)  the  artificial 
product  is  a  mixture  of  capric  and  caprylio 
acids.  Mcmy  fusel  oils  contain  both  these  adds, 
and  amyl  oaprate  is  found  in  several  Hungarian 
wines. 

(ENANTHOL,  CBnajUhaldehyde^  hepUddt- 
hydCf  normal  amanthic  or  lieptoic  aldehyde^ 
C,H.,CHO,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  dry 
distillation  of  alkaline  ricinoleates  and  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  stearic  and  maigaric 
acids.  It  is  also  formed  when  fats  and  oils 
turn  rancid  (Scala,  Chem.  Zentr.  1898,  i.  439). 

The  following  method  of  preparation  may  be 
employed : — 

Castor  oil,  which  consists  essentially  of  the 
glyceride  of  rioinoleic  acid,  is  rapidly  distilled 
until  the  residue  becomes  resinous^  thus  convert- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  ricinoleic  acid  into 
odnanthol  and  hendecatoic  acid : — 

C„H„0,=C.H„CHO+CiiH„0„ 

rl  /^ 

The*  distillate  is  rectified,  and  the  part  coming 
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over  between  90°  and  180**  is  shaken  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  aoid  sodium  sulphite,  and 
is  warmed  and  filtered.  The  mass  of  the  double 
salt  C,Hi,CH0*HNaS03,H,0,  separating  out 
on  oooUng,  is  pressed  between  filter  paper,  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  steam.  The  oenanthol 
which  floats  on  the  distillate  is  separated  and 
dried  over  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  or  calcium 
chloride  (3ussv,  Annalen,  1846,  60,  246; 
Erlenmeyer  and  Sigel,  ibid.  1875,  176,  342). 

The  yield  of  cenanthol  is  increased  when  the 
castor  oil  is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure 
(Krafft,  Ber.  1877, 10,  2035 ;  Jourdan,  Annalen, 
1880,  200,  102). 

A  better  vield  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
ethyl  or  preferably  the  methyl  ester  of  ricin- 
oleio  acid  at  ordinary  pressure.  The  distillate 
is  redistilled,  treated  with  sodium  bisulphite  and 
the  crystalline  mass  thus  obtained  is  washed 
with  ether  and  well  drained.  The  osnanthol 
can  then  be  isolated  in  the  ordinary  way  (Haller, 
Compt.  rend.  1907,  144,  462). 

(Enanthol  is  also  prepared  hj  the  following 
process :  Castor  oil  or  rape  oil  is  heated  in  an 
iron  boiler  to  160°,  and  air  is  blown  through, 
the  source  of  heat  is  then  removed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  rises  spontaneously  to 
220  .  The  vapours  are  conden^  and  the  oily 
layer  is  treated  with  sodium  bisulphite.  The 
odnanthol  is  then  separated  as  above  (D.  B.  P. 
167137  ;  Frdl.  1905-07,  40). 

(Enanthol  reacts  with  diazoacetic  ester 
yielding  non-crystalline  ethyl  osnanthyliden- 
1 : 2-dioxynonylate,  b.p.  200°/14  mm.  On 
saponification  the  latter  yields  an  acid  which 
on  boiling  with  acetic  acid  decomposes  with 
formation  of  cenanthol  (Dieckmann,  Ber.  1910, 
43,  1027). 

(Enanthol  is  a  highly  refractive,  very  mobile, 
colourless  liquid,  of  pungent  aromatic  smell, 
boiliuK  at  154°  at  747  mm.  pressure,  and  having 
at  15^  a  sp.gr.  of  0*8231  (Perkin,  jun.,  Ber. 
1882,  15,  2802 ;  D.  R.  P.  126736,  1902),  b.p. 
152-2°-163-2°  (corr.)  sp.gr.  0*82264  at  16° 
(Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1884,  476),  b.p. 
42°-43°/10  mm.,  sp.gr.  0*8260  at»20°  (Semmler, 
Ber.  1909,  42,  1101 ;  Harries  and  Oppenheim, 
Chem.  Zentr.  1916,  ii.  991).  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  eliier.  (Enanthol  rapidly  oxidises 
on  exposure  to  air.  It  reduces  silver  nitrate.  It 
forms  a  mono-  and  a  dihydrate  (Noorduyn,  Bee. 
trav.  ohim.  1919,  38,  345). 

When  heated  at  190°  in  sulphuric  acid,  it 
blackens  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  much  sulphur  dioxide  are  evolved 
(Bistrzvcki  and  Fellmann,  Ber.  1910,  43,  776). 

Beduction  by  sodium  amalgam  in  acetic 
acid  solution  yields  n-heptyl  alcohol,  b.p.  90°/ 14 
mm.  If  an  excess  of  sodium  is  avoided  and  the 
solution  is  not  kept  acid  diheptylenealdehyde 
is  produced : 

CH,[CHJ,*CH :  C(CH0)*[CHJ4CH, 

D^O  0-8463  (c/.  Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1883, 
43, 67  ;  Levene  and  Taylor,  J.  Biol.  Chem.  1918, 
35,281). 

With  nitric  acid,  odnanthol  yields  dinitro- 
hexane,  hydroxylamine  and  heptoic  acid  (Ponzio, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  1895,  [ii.]  53,  431).  (Enanthol 
reacts  with  cyanacetic  acid  in  the  presence  of 


piperidine  forming  ay-dicyano-/3-hexyl-glutaric 
acid,  m.p.  442°  (D.  B.  P.  166660 ;  Frdl.  1902-^4, 
738 ;  see  also  Guareschi,  Chem.  Zentr.  1903,  ii. 
193;  Annalen,  1903,  325,  205).  It  ^Iso  reacts 
with  malonic  acid  forming  A'  nonylenic  acid 
(D.  B.  P.  156660 ;  Harding  and  Weizmann, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  299). 

(Enanthol  condenses  with  aniline  (Miller, 
Ber.  1892,  25,  2020);  with  aniline  sulphite 
(Eibner,  Chem.  Zentr.  1901,  i.  1360 ;  Speroni, 
Annalen,  1902,  326,  354) ;  with  acetone  (Bupe 
and  Hinterlach,  Ber.  1907,  40,  4764);  with 
oxalacetio  ester  in  presence  of  ammonia  (Simon 
and  Conduch^,  Ann.  Chim.  1907,  [viii.]  U, 
6),  and  with  hydrazobenzene  (Bussow,  J.  pr. 
Caiem.  1909,  [ii.]  80,  511).  It  also  reacts  with  a 
number  of  other  substances  (Fittig  and  Beechel- 
mann,  Annalen,  1889,  265,  126;  Miller,  l.c; 
Fischer  and  Giebe,  Ber.  1897,  30,  3054 ;  Knoe- 
venagel,  Ber.  1898,  31,  730;  Claisen,  ibid. 
1014 ;  Neuberg  and  Neimann,  ibid.  1902,  35, 
2049;  Lees,  Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1902,  213; 
Tschitschenko,  J.  Buss.  FhjB.  Chem.  Soa  1906, 
38,  482;  Schlotterbeck,  Ber.  1907,  40,  479; 
Braun,  ibid.  1908,  41,  2169  ;  Semmler,  I.e.). 

(Enanthaldoxime  boils  at  100'6°/14  mm.  It 
only  solidifies  partially  and  the  solid  part  melts 
at  65*5°  (Bourgeois  and  Dambmann,  Ber. 
1893,  26,  2856).  It  forms  a  number  of  deriva- 
tives (Goldschmidt  and  Zanoli,  Ber.  1892,  25, 
2673;  CJomstock,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1897,  19, 
485;  Conduch^,  Ann.  Chim.  1908,  [viii.]  13, 
6;  Irvine  and  Moodie,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1908.  102). 

(ENANTHYLIC  ACID  v.  Heftoio  acid. 

(ENIDIN,  (ENIN.  The  red  pigment  of  the 
young  leaves  of  Vitis  vinifera  is  a  free  antho- 
cyanidin,  probably*  identical  with  osnidin,  the 
anthocyanidin  of  the  pmple  grape.  The  pig- 
ment may  occur  in  a  colourless  modification, 
or  leuco-anthocyanin,  combined  with  another 
substance.  On  treatment  with  acids  it  forms 
anthocyanidin  (Bosenheim,  Biochem.  J.  1920, 
14,  178). 

(ENOCYAKIN,  the  colouring  matter  of  black 
srapes  and  red  wines,  is  of  colourless  origin,  and 
becomes  blue  through  oxidation,  and  probably 
hydration,  which  may  be  shown  by  placing  a 
green  grape  picked  from  a  bunch  which  is  just 
beginning  to  turn  red  in  a  vacuum  of  1-2  mm. 
over  boiled  sulphuric  aoid  for  3  or  4  days,  or 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  the  grape  becoming 
hard  and  dry.  The  colour  becomes  yeUow,  but, 
on  admitting  air,  moisture  and  oxygen  are 
rapidly  absorbed,  the  colour  changing  to  blue 
black  at  the  same  time  (Maumen6,  Compt.  rend. 
95,  924).  (Enocyanin  cannot  be  extracted 
from  grape  marcs  and  lees  of  wine,  but  is 
obtained  from  red  wines  destined  for  distillation 
by  the  following  method :  the  wine  is  treated 
with  sufficient  basic  lead  acetate  to  precipitate 
the  colouring  matter,  the  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  until  the  filtrate  contains 
only  traces  of  lead  (24  hours).  The  precipitate 
is  weighed  moist  and  the  dry  substance  and 
lead  oxide  are  determined  in  an  aliquot  portion. 
The  remainder  is  then  treated  with  exactly  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
filtered  hot.  The  colouring  matter  passes  into 
the  filtrate  and  is  obtain^  in  the  form  of  a 
svrup  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  the  required  oonsistez^yif^^f^ 
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adding  glycerol  in  the  proportion  of  10  grams 
of  glycerol  to  the  extract  from  1  litre  of  wine.' 
The  solution  of  odnocvanin  thus  obtained  is  used 
for  increasing  the  colour  of  poor  wine  and  also 
for  colouring  confectionery  and  liqueurs.  (Enocy- 
anin  is  not  a  uniform  substance  and  its  pro- 
portion in  red  wines  varies  from  0*2  to  18*7 
grams  per  litre  (Cari  Mantrand,  BulL  Soo.  chim. 
1906,  36,  1017, 1022),  v,  Anthooyanins. 

(ENOLIN.  The  name  given  to  the  natural 
red  colouring  matter  of  wine  precipitable  by  lime 
or  basic  lead  acetate.  Is  brown-red  whilst 
moist,  but  nearly  black  when  dry,  giving  a 
violet-red  or  brown-red  powder,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  in  water  acidulated  with  vege- 
table acidi,  V,  ANTHOOYAinNS.  For  the  estima- 
tion of  oenolin  and  csnotannin  in  wines,  v.  F. 
Jean,  Oompt.  rend.  93,  966. 

(ENOMETER.  A  hydrometer  designed  for 
deterniining  the  alcoholic  strength  of  wines. 

OIL-GAS  V.  Gas,  on^ 

OIL,  MINERAL,  v.  Pstboleuh. 

OIL  OF  AMBER  v.  Oils,  Esssntial,  and 
Bbsins. 

OIL  OF  HARTSHORN  v,  Bonb  oil. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL  v.  Sulphubio  acid. 

OIL  OF  WINTERGREEN,  Methyl  saUcylate 
V,  Oils,  Essential. 

OILS,  ESSENTIAL.  The  word  'oil'  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  elaian  (oil), 
elaia  denoting  the  olive  tree,  from  the  Latin 
*  oleum,*  and  the  French  *huile.*  Three 
kinds  of  oil  are  recognised,  fixed  or  fatty  oils, 
of  vegetable  or  animalorigin  (v.  Oils,  Fixed,  and 
FatsX  which  are  saponifiable;  essential  or 
volatile  oils  of  vegetable  origin ;  and  petroleum 
oils  of  mineral  origin,  which  are  unsaponifiable 
and  consist  mainly  of  hydrocarbons. 

Essential  or  volatile  oils  are  aromatic  volatile 
substances  of  an  oily  nature  usually  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  vegetable  products  with 
steam'.  They  are  generally  liquid,  though 
sometimes  semi-solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  benzene,  light  petroleum,  and  most 
organic  solvents.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  plant  or  tree,  some  occurring  in  the  woody 
stems  or  roots,  others  in  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits.  Mcuay  essential  oils  are  of  complex 
composition,  containing  constituents  belonging 
to  various  classes  of  organic  compounds,  ter- 
penes,  alcohols,  esters,  aldehydes,  ketonesv 
phenols,  &c.  In  some  cases  the  oil  consists 
almost  entirely  of  one  constituent,  e.g,  bitter 
almond  oil  (benzaldehyde),  black  mustard  oil 
(allyl  iso-thiocyanate),  and  wintergreen  oil 
(methyl  salicylate).  Each  of  these  three  oils 
is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  glucoside 
by  a  natural  ferment  or  enzyme  which  exist 
together  in  the  material,  the  reaction  being 
induced  by  maceration  in  water  with  the 
formation  of  glucose  as  a  bv-product. 

The  general  characters  of  essential  oils  extend 
over  a  wide  range,  the  specific  gravity  in  most 
cases  being  less  than  I'OOO,  though  several  oils 
are  known  which  are  heavier  than  water.  The 
refractive  indices  vary  from  1*432  (rue  oil)  to 
1*605  (cassia  oil).  Many  oils  are  optically 
active  to  polarised  light,  the  optical  rotation 
being  a  character  of  importance  for  judging 
purity,  each  individual  oil  having  a  compara- 
tively small  natural  variation. 


The  functions  of  the  essential  oil  in  the  plant 
economy  are  not  thoroughly  understood.  In 
some  cases  its  fragrant  odour  has  an  attraction 
for  certain  insects  which  fertilise  the  flower,  in 
others  it  acts  as  a  repellant  against  enemies  of 
the  plant. 

Some  oils  apparently  result  from  pathological 
processes,  others  appear  to  be  by-products  of 
metabolic  processes  of  an  obscure  nature.  The 
development  of  the  essential  oil  in  several  plants 
has  been  investigated  by  Charabot  and  his  pupils, 
who  have  studied  the  effect  of  different  manures 
on  the  yield  and  character  of  the  oil  from 
peppermint  plants,  the  influence  of  light,  climate 
and  soil,  and  the  best  period  of  collection  for 
distillation. 

Essential  oils  are  usually  secreted  in  special 
glands,  cells,  or  vessels,  and  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  resinous  bodies.  For  example,  tur- 
pentine oil  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
oleo -resin  or  turpentine  which  is  secreted  in  the 
resin-ducts  of  pine  trees.  Many  oils  become 
resinous  on  exposure  to  air,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  terpene  constituents. 

According  to  Charabot  the  odorous  com- 
pounds first  appear  in  the  young  green  organs 
of  plants,  and  continue  to  form  and  accumulate 
until  the  flowering  period,  when  the  activity 
slackens.  They  migrate  by  diffusion  from  the 
leaf  to  the  stem,  and  thence  into  the  inflor- 
escence. A  portion  enters  into  solution  and 
Senetrates  into  the  tissues  where  it  becomes 
eposited.  When  fertilisation  takes  place,  a 
quantity  of  essential  oil  is  consumed  in  the 
inflorescence,  or  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Pro- 
bably the  green  oi^ans  continue  to  produce 
odorous  constituents,  but  experiments  show 
that  during  fertilisation  there  is  a  net  loss  of 
these  bodies.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  in 
most  cases  the  best  yield  of  essential  oil  is 
obtained  before  fertilisation  takes  place.  After 
fertilisation  the  oil  again  increases  in  the  green 
parts  of  the  plant. 

Esters  have  their  origin  in  the  green  yaiU  of 
the  plant  by  the  direct  combination  of  acids 
on  the  alcohols  previously  formed.  Esterifica- 
tion  appears  tD  oe  assisted  by  enzymes  which 
act  as  dehydrating  agents.  Ghlorophvll,  how- 
ever, appears  to  oe  the  important  factor  in 
effecting  the  condensations  which  build  up 
complex  substances  from  simpler  bodies. 

The  addition  of  mineral  salts  to  the  soil, 
such  as  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium  and 
ammonium,  sulphates  of  sodium,  potassium, 
ammonium,  iron  and  manganese,  nitrates  and 
phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  appears 
to  favour  the  formation  of  esters  in  peppermint 
plants. 

In  some  instances  the  oils  are  semi-solid  or 
almost  solid  in  character.  Although  the  words 
are  of  little  scientific  value  the  solid  portion  of 
oils  are  still  described  as  stearopUnes,  and  the 
liquid  portions  as  oleoptenes  or  dcBoptenes. 

The  methods  of  production  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  classes. 

(1)  Distillation: 

(a)  From  the  plant ; 

(b)  From  oleo-resinous  exudations. 

(2)  Mechanical  processes. 

(3)  Extraction  by  solvents. 

1.  The  methods  of  production  of  volatile 
oils    by   distillationji||i?gab|*^^f^K^hfrv«^ 
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flowers  or  fruit  by  means  of  water,  whioh  is 
the  usual  method  employed,  have  been  greatly 
modified  in  reoent  years,  and  much  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  improvements  in  modes 
of  distillation  and  condensation.  In  some  few 
instances  fire  heat  is  still  used  for  distillation, 
the  practice  being  retained  bv  native  distiUerB 
of  essential  oils  in  tropiccJ  countries.  The 
usual  method,  however,  is  to  pass  steam  through 
the  material  suitably  arranged  on  trays — ^for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  umbelliferous  fruits, 
or  to  pass  live  steam  through  the  material. 

All  the  essential  oils  are  readily  Volatile  in 
the  vapour  of  water.  Many  oils  are  distilled 
from  their  primary  material    under    reduced 

{>re8sure,  the  vapour  passing  over  at  a  much 
ower  temperature,  with  the  corresponding 
advantage  that  the  oil  is  not  subjected  to 
temperature  likely  to  lead  to  decomposition. 
Modem  stiUs  have  a  capacity  of  600-1200 
gallons  or  more,  and  are  usually  made  of  copper 
with  removable  domes  having  water-seated 
joints  with  latch  fastenings  to  keep  them  in 
position.  They  are  mounted  on  brickwork 
bases  with  steel  framework,  and  have  bottoms 
raised  in  the  centre  to  effect  absolute  drainage. 
The  stills  are  fitted  with  discharge  pipes  and 
also  with  steam  heating  coils  constructed  of 
copper  with  traps  for  the  condensed  water, 
which  ia  led  back  into  a  tank  for  feeding  the 
steam  boiler.  The  still  heads  taper  to  a  narrow 
pipe  which  leads  to  the  condenser.  The  false 
bottom  and  cages  in  which  the  material  is  placed 
rest  upon  brackets  fitted  into  the  inside  of  the 
still.  They  are  usually  made  of  galvanised  iron 
and  the  fake  bottom  is  perforated  to  enable 
the  water  to  drain  away.  Above  the  stiUs 
chain  lifting  tackle  is  fitted  to  steel  girders  to 
facilitate  emptying  and  refilling. 

The  condensers  usually  consist  of  coils 
surrounded  by  cold  water,  which  is  kept  con- 
tinually flowing  through  them  from  the  bottom 
upwards.  The  condensed  distillate  is  collected 
in  separators  fitted  with  strainer  plates  and  a 
series  of  draining  taps.  The  condensed  water 
is  forced  back  into  the  stills  by  steam  ejectors 
to  be  used  in  a  subsequent  distillation. 

DistUkUion  from  oko-resinous  exudations. 
Many  of  the  oleo-resins  of  different  degrees  of 
viscidity  are  used  for  the  distillation  of  volatile 
oils — ^the  most  important  being  the  oleo-resin 
used  for  the  distillation  of  turpentine,  and  the 
essential  oil  distilled  from  such  bodies  as  copaiba, 
ito.  In  the  case  of  turpentine  the  oleo-resin  is 
caused  to  exude  from  the  living  tree  by  making 
incisions,  usually  V-shaped,  after  stripping  on 
the  bark.  The  incisions  are  first  made  about  8 
inches  above  the  root,  and  the  oleo-resin  which 
exudes  is  collected  in  wooden  vessels.  The 
exudation  commences  about  March  and  con- 
tinues till  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of 
September.  The  crude  oleo-resin  thus  obtained 
is  then  distilled  with  water. 

2.  Mechanical  production.  Mechanical  pro- 
cesses are  employed  in  the  case  of  lemon,  orange, 
bergamot,  cuad  lime  oils,  which  are  obtained  from 
the  peel  of  the  fruit.  The  sponge  process,  which 
is  usuallv  emploved  in  Sicilv,  and  Calabria,  is 
essentially  as  follows :  The  fruit  is  first  soaked 
in  water  for  a  short  time  and  the  peel  is  then 
removed  in  three  slices,  each  slice  being  pressed 
flat  by  the  fingers  against  a  sponge.    The  oil 


glands  are  burst  by  the  pressure  and  the  oil,, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
and  some  juice,  is  absorbed  by  the  sponge. 
The  sponge  is  squeezed  from  time  to  time  into 
a  bowl  and  the  oil  separated  from  the  water  and 
filtered  in  closed  filters.  « 

The  &uelle  process  is  employed  in  Northern 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France.  An  ^cuelle  is  a 
saucer-shaped  vessel,  8-10  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  tinned  copper,  the  inside  of  which  is 
covered  by  short  spikes  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  The  bottom  is  connected  by  a 
hollow  tube  through  which  the  oil  passes  to  a 
coUectinff  vessel.  The  whole  fruit  is  placed  on 
the  6cuelle  and  by  rapid  rotatory  motion  the 
oil  glands  are  burst  and  the  oil  is  ejected.  An 
oil  of  inferior  quality  is  obtained  by  subjecting 
the  residual  fruits  to  pressure  or  by  macerating 
in  warm  water.  A  still  inferior  oil  is  obtained 
by  distillation. 

In  the  Seorzetta  process  the  fruits  are  cut 
into  halves,  the  pulp  is  removed  by  a  spoon  and 
the  peel  is  twisted  and  pressed  against  a  sponge. 
The  pulp  is  used  for  the  production  of  lemon 
juice  ana  the  peel  is  salted. 

Machines  are  also  used,  for  the  production 
of  these  oils,  especially  that  of  bergamot,  by 
means  of  which  the  fruits  are  brought  into 
contact  with  small  knives  which  puncture  or 
rupture  the  oil  ^ands.  The  oil  is  drawn  out 
of  the  vessel  by  means  of  vacuum  pumps  and 
steam  is  sometimes  admitted  to  facilitate  the 
process.  Machine  made  oils,  however,  are 
usually  Inferior  to  those  produced  by  hand 
processes.  An  illustration  of  one  form  of 
mechanical  press  is  figured  in  the  Perfumery 
and  Essential  Oil  Record,  March,  1910,  61. 

3.  Extraction  by  solvents.  Extraction  pro- 
cesses are  employed  principally  for  the  delicate 
floral  essences  which  are  partially  decomposed 
by  distillation,  such  as  jasmine  and  tuberose. 
Three  kinds  of  processes  are  used :  (a)  those  in 
which  a  volatile  solvent  is  used ;  (6)  those  in 
which  a  non- volatile  oil  or  fat  is  emploved ;  and 
{d)  those  in  which  a  current  of  moist  air  is  used. 
The  volatile  solvents  commonly  employed  are 
alcohol,  benzene,  ether,  chloroform,  light  petro- 
leum, dichlor-ethylene,  acetone,  and  tetrachlor- 
ethane.  The  simplest  form  of  extraction  is 
by  percolation,  either  in  the  cold  or  at  the 
boUmg-point  of  the  solvent  on  the  principle  of 
the  Soxnlet  apparatus.  On  the  removal  of  the 
solvent  a  mixture  of  oil,  resin,  wax  and  colour- 
ing matter  results,  known  as  *  concretes,'  from 
which  floral  essences  are  prepared  by  solution 
in  alcohol.  In  some  cases  the  extracts  are 
purified  by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure 
with  steam.    These  are  known  as  *  absolutes.* 

The  extraction  by  non-volatile  solvents  is 
typified  by  the  enJUurage  process,  A  pure 
neutral  fat,  such  as  purified  lard,  is  melted  in 
trays,  technically  known  as  *  chassis,'  and  the 
fresh  flowers  are  laid  on  the  fat  for  a  ehoTt  time, 
then  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  flowers 
untU  the  fat  has  become  saturated.  The 
fat  is  then  removed  and  sold  as  'pomades,' 
which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes,  being  extracted  b^  means  of  warm 
alcohol  in  closed  vessels.  Olive  oil  is  also  used 
for  jasmine  and  violet  flowers,  the  fresh  flowers 
being  macerated  in  the  oil  or  placed  on  travs 
containing  linen  cloths  soaked  in  the  oil.    The 
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oil  is  then  pressed  out  and  may  be  extracted 
by  means  of  alcohol  or  used  in  brilliantines. 

In  the  moist  air  process,  hot  air  is  passed 
through  a  series  of  wet  sponges  and  then  over 
the  flowers  and  into  a  volatile  solvent  which 
retains  the  perfume,  and  which  can  afterwards 
be  removed.  The  advantage  of  this  process  is 
that  only  volatile  bodies  are  extracted,  colouring 
matters  and  resins  being  left  in  the  raw  material. 

The  main  constituents  of  essential  oils  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following 
important  classes :  terpenes  and  sesquiterpenes, 
alcohols,  esters,  aldehydes,  ketones,  phenols  and 
allied  compounds. 

Terpenos.  The  principal  terpenes  occurring 
in  essential  oils  are  pinene,  camphene,  fenchene, 
limonene,  dipentone,  terpinene,  terpinolene 
phellandrene,  sylvestrene,  carvestrene,  thujene, 
sabinene,  santene.  The  first  three  belong  to 
the  bicyclic  series,  the  structure  being  in  the 
form  of  a  double  ring.  The  other  terpenes  may 
be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  cymene,  which 
they  closely  resemble  in  molecular  constitution. 
Limonene,  dipentene,  carvestrene,  sylvestrene, 
and  terpinolene  may  be  regarded  as  dihvdro- 
cymenes,  containinff  two  ethylene  linkages 
and  have  the  formma  CioHx«.  Menthene  and 
oarvo-menthene  are  tetrahydrocymenes  and 
have  the  formula  CioHjg.  On  reduction  they 
yield  hexahydrocymenes.  The  terpenes  are 
characterised  by  the  melting-points  of  their 
derivatives. 

Sosqiiiterpenes.  These  have  the  general 
formula  Cj^H.^  and  boil  at  a  temperature  above 
250°.  They  have  a  high  refractive  index  and 
yield  halogen  derivatives  which  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  purify.  The  more  important  ones 
occurring  in  essential  oils  are  cadmene,  oaryo- 
phyUene,  cedrene,  humulene,  santalene,  and 
zingiberene.  Olefinic  sesquiterpenes  occur  in 
oils  of  citronella,  lime,  and  lemon. 

For  further  details  as  to  characters  and 
composition  of  this  class  of  substances,  see  art. 
Tebpsnes. 

Aleohols.  The  alcohols  of  the  paraffin 
series  found  in  essential  oils  comprise  geraniol, 
linalool,  nerol,  and  citronellol.  These  belong  to 
the  unsaturated  series  containing  one  or  more 
double  linkages. 

Alcohols  of  the  benzene  series  are  benzyl, 
cinnamyl,  and  anisyl  alcohols  and  phenyl-ethyl- 
alcohol.  Terpineol,  terpene  hydrate,  bomeol, 
pulegol,  thujyl  alcohol,  fenchyl  alcohol,  sabinol 
and  menthol  are  derivatives  of  the  terpenes. 
Among  sesquiterpene  alcohols,  santalol,  cedrol, 
guaiol,  patchouli  alcohol,  and  the  so-called 
camphors '  of  cubebs  and  matico  may  be 
mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  santalol 
these  are  solid  compounds. 

Esters  of  many  of  these  alcohols  also  occur 
in  essential  oils,  notably  those  of  acetic,  pro- 
pionic, butyric,  valeric,  tiglic,  benzoic,  salicylic, 
cinnamic,  and  anthranilic  acids.  The  percentage 
of  esters  is  found  by  saponification  with  alco- 
holic potash  and  many  oils  are  valued  according 
to  their  ester  content.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  probably  other  constituents 
absorb  potash  under  the  conditions  of  saponifica- 
tion and  the  determination  of  the  saponification 
number  is  not  strictly  a  measure  of  the  esters 
present.  It  is  useful,  however,  for  purposes  of 
comparison.    Two  to  five  grammes  of  the  oil 


are  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  an  hour  with 
20  c.c.  of  normal  alcoholic  potash  and  the 
excess  of  po.tash  titrated  with  normal  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acid  value  of  the  oil  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  saponification  value  in  deter- 
mining the  ester-content. 

The  alcohols  are  determined  by  acetylation 
and  subsequent  estimation  of  the  acetic  esters 
formed.  The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to 
heat  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  with  15  c.c.  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  2  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium 
acetate  for  2  hours  to  boiling-point  under  a  reflux 
condenser.  *  The  oil  is  then  thoroughly  washed 
by  shaking  with  successive  quantities  of  water 
and  af tem^urds  dried  by  shakmg  with  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate.  2-5  grammes  of  the  acetylated 
oil  is  then  neutralised  and  saponified  with  20  o.c. 
of  normal  alcoholic  potash  for  an  hour  and  the 
excess  of  potash  titrated  with  normal  acid,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  the  original  oil  is  calculated  from 
xu     £         ,     M  XxlOO  ,     ,    , 

the  formuUj^  X  w-(0K)42X)=P-^'  *^''''^^^' 
where  M  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alcohol,  W 
the  weight  of  acetvlated  oil,  and  X  the  number 
of  c.c.  of  normal  alcoholic  potash  absorbed. 

Aldehydes.  The  aldehvdes  of  the  x>&raffii^ 
series  found  in  essential  oils  are  furfural, 
aoetaldehyde,  citral,  and  citroneUaL  Those 
belonging  to  the  benzene  series  are  benzalde- 
hyde,  salicyUo  aldehyde,  cmnamio  aldehyde, 
anisic  aldehyde,  and  cumic  aldehyde. 

The  usual  method  employed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  cinnamic  aldehyde  in  cinnamon  and 
cassia  oils  and  for  the  determination  of  citral 
in  lemongrass  oil  is  as  follows : — 

Five'cc.  of  the  oil  are  shaken  with  a  hot 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  (35  p.c),  freshly 
prepared,  and  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  an 
hour,  or  until  the  solid  aldehyde  bisulphite 
compound  is  completely  dissolved.  A  flask 
with  the  neck  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  is  employed  and  the  uncombined 
oil  is  driven  up  into  the  neck  of  the  flask  and 
the  volume  noted  after  cooling.  The  difference 
between  the  volume  of  the  original  oil  and  the 
volume  of  the  residual  oil  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  citral  or  cinnamic  aldehyde,  and 
multiplied  by  20  gives  the  percentage  by  volume. 

For  the  determination  of  citral  in  lemon 
oil  the  hydroxylamine  process  is  recommended 
{see  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil  Record, 
November,  1910,  263-264). 

Ketones.  The  more  important  ketones 
occurring  in  essential  oils  are  carvone,  pulegone, 
menthone,  camphor,  fenchone,  and  thujone. 
Methyl-heptyl-ketone  and  methyl-nonyl-ketone 
occur  in  the  oil  of  rue  and  methyl-hepte- 
none  in  the  oils  of  lemongrass,  citronella,  and 
lignaloe. 

The  best  absorption  process  for  the  estima- 
tion of  carvone  is  as  follows : — 

Five  c.c.  of  the  oil  is  introduced  in  a  200  c.c. 
flask  with  the  neck  graduated  in  tenths  of  a 
cubic  centimetre.  25  c.c.  of  a  20  p.c.  solution 
of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  is  then  added  and  a 
few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  water-bath  and  thoroughly 
shaken,  when  a  red  colour  is  immediately 
produced  due  to  the  liberation  of  free  caustic 
alkali.  A  10  p.c.  solution  of  acetic  acid  is 
added  from  a  burette  to  maintain  neutrality. 
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and  the  mixture  heated  until  no  more  free  alkali 
is  liberated,  the  time  required  being  usually 
about  45  minutes.  The  uncombined  oil  is  then 
driven  into  the  neok  of  the  flask  and  the  volume 
read  off  after  cooling.  The  difference  between 
the  volume  of  the  original  oil  and  that  of  the 
residual  oil  multiplied  by  20  will  give  the 
percentage  by  volume  of  carvone.  For  pulegone 
in  oil  of  pennyroyal  litmus  is  a  better  indicator, 
and  four  hours  are  required  for  complete  ab- 
sorption. 

The  above  process  may  also  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  benzaldphyde  in  almond  oil, 
cinnamic  aldehyde  in  cinnamon  and  cassia  oils, 
and  citral  in  lemongrass  oil. 

Phenols  {v.cdso  art.  Terfenes  aud  Tsrfsne 
Dkbivativbs).  The  chief  phenols  found  in 
essential  oils  are  thymol,  carvacrol,  and  eugenol 
{q.v.).  These  bodies  are  soluble  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  hydroxides,  and  may  be  extracted  bv 
shaking  the  oils  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda.  They  differ  from  acids  in  not  being 
soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  method  usually  adopted  for  the  estima- 
tion of  phenols  in  essential  oils  is  as  follows : 
5  c.c.  of  the  oil  is  heated  for  an  hour  in  a  water- 
bath  with  a  5  p.c.  aqueous  solution  of  potash 
with  frequent  agitation.  A  flask  with  the  neck 
graduated  in  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  is 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  uncombined 
oil  is  driven  into  the  graduated  neck  by  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  potash  solution. 
The  proportion  of  phenols  absorbed  is  calculated 
by  deducting  the  measure  of  uncombined  oil 
from  the  volume  of  the  original  oil,  which  gives 
the  proportion  of  phenols  by  volume.  If  the 
proportion  by  weight  is  required  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  and  the  uncombined  portion 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

Phenol  derivatives.  Anethole  is  the  methyl 
ether  of  p-propenyl  phenol.  It  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  anise  oil  and  star  anise  oil  and 
also  occurs  in  oil  of  fennel.  It  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  melting  at  21°  and  boiling  at  232** ; 
sp.gr.  0-986  at  25**. 

/«o-anethole  {estragde)  is  the  methyl  ether 
of  p-allyl-phenol.  It  occurs  in  estragon  oil, 
and  also  in  anise  and  fennel  oils.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  having  a  density  of  0*971  and  boiling 
at  216^-216°. 

Safrole  is  the  methylene  ether  of  allyl- 
pyrooatechoL  It  is  the  principal  constituent 
of  sassafras  oil,  and  occurs  in  the  high  boilinff 
fractions  of  camphor  oil  and  in  cinnamon  leaf 
oil.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  233** ; 
8p.gr.  1*108. 

Other  phenol  derivatives  are  diosphenol, 
found  in  oil  of  buchu,  chavicol,  a  constituent 
of  bay  oil  and  betel  leaf  oil,  and  chavibetol, 
occurring  in  betel  leaf  oil. 

Unelasslfled  eonstituents  of  essential  oils. 
Apiole  occurs  in  oil  of  parsley  and  its  isomer 
dul-apiole  in  East  Indian  oil  of  dill. 

Cmeole  or  eucalyptol  occurs  in  oils  of  worm- 
seed,  cajeput,  and  eucalyptus,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  in  oils  of  rqpemary,  lavender,  spike, 
sago,  laurel,  cinnamon,  and  camphor. 

Compounds  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
occur  in  essential  oils  derived  &m  plants  rich 
m  albuminous  matter.  The  more  volatile 
compounds,  such  as  trimethylamine  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (the  latter  being  formed 


during   tjie   distillation   of  carraway   oil)   are 
usually  lost  in  the  distillation  process. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  occurs  together  with 
benzaldehyde  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Carboft 
disulphide  is  found  in  black  mustard  oil,  dimethyl 
sulphide  in  American  peppermint  oil,  and  allyl 
di-sulphide  in  oil  of  garlic.  Allyl-isothio- 
cyanate  is  the  chief  constituent  of  black  mustard 
oil,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
glucoside  potassium  myronate  in  the  presence 
of  the  ferment  myrosin.  It  is  obtained  syn- 
thetically from  allyl  iodide  and  potassium 
thiocyanate. 

Examination  ov  EsssNTiAii  Oils. 

Physical    characters.    In    the    analysis    of 
essential  oils  it  is  usual  to  first  determine  the 
physical  characters,  such  as  the  specific  gravity,  • 
optical  rotation,  refractive  index,  boiling  range, 
and  solubility. 

The  specific  gravity  is  the  density  at  15° 
compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  and  is  usually 
taken  by  means  of  a  specific  gravity  bottle  of 
10  c.c.  or  25  C.C.  capacity,  .^^lise  oil  and  otto 
of  rose  are  generally  taken  at  20°  and  30°  re- 
spectively in  comparison  with  water  at  15°C. 
Oils  which  contain  water  should  be  first 
dried  by  agitation  with  anhydrous  sodium  sul- 
phate. 

Optical  rotation,  TheToptical  rotation  of 
essential  oils  is  usually  taken  in  a  100  mm.  tube 
by  means  of  a  polarimeter,  using  sodium  light. 
The  specific  rotation  applied  to  pure  substances 
is  the  optical  rotation  in  a  100  mm.  tube  divided 
by  the  specific  gravity.  It  is  expressed  by  the 
term  [a]i,. 

The  refractive  index  is  the  ratio  of  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  for  the  D  line  (sodium  light)  and 
is  expressed  by  the  term  tt]).  It  is  usually 
given  for  a  temperature  of  20°  and  decreases 
with  rise  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of  0*0004 
to  0*0006  for  each  degree  Centigrade.  Befracto- 
meters  are  of  various  types,  but  the  direct 
reading  instrument  made  d^  Zeiss  is  the  one 
most  suitable  for  the  examination  of  essential 
oils  (i;.  Rbitlaotombtsb).  The  temperature  is 
kept  constant  by  passing  a  stream  of  water 
through  the  two 'prisms  between  which  the  oil 
is  placed. 

The  meUing-poifU  of  an  oil  is  best  determined 
by  placing  about  3  c.c.  in  a  test-tube,  and  con- 
geaUng  it  by  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  tube  is  then  immersed  in  a  beaker  of 
water  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  slowly 
raised  until  the  oil  is  just  completely  melted,  a 
thermometer  being  used  to  stir  the  oil  con- 
tinuously. For  crystalline  solids  the  capillary 
tube  method  should  be  employed. 

The  boiling-point  of  a  substance  depends  on 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  standard 
pressure  being  equal  to  760  mm.  of  mercury. 
The  correction  for  variation  of  pressure  is  made 
as  follows:  T^T^-f 0-0375  {IQO-p)  where  T 
is  the  true  boiling-point,  T^  the  observed  boiling, 
point,  and  p  the  observed  pressure.  For 
accurate  determination  a  correction  may  be 
made  for  the  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  ther- 
mometer not  surrounded  by  the  vapour  of  the 
boiling    liquid.    This    is     inad^    ^    foUowa: 
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T=«Ti+0'000164  i.d.  where  T  is  the  tni^  boiling- 
point,  Tj  the  observed  boiling-point,  t  the 
number  of  degrees  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  d  the  dinerence  between  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  liquid  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Fractional  distiUation  of  essential  oUs  is 
usually  oarried  out  under  reduced  pressure 
which  should  not  exceed  about  25  mm.  A 
three-bulbed  flask  or  a  fractionating  colunm  is 
sometimes  used,  better  separations  being  thus 
obtained.  The  characters  of  the  various 
fractions  are  exceedingly  useful  in  detecting 
adulteration. 

Methods  for  the  determination  of  alcohols, 
esters,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  phenols  are 
given  under  the  various  constituents.    « 

SolubUUy, — The  solubility  of  an  oil  is  often 
a  good  criterion  of  purity.  It  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  shaking  1  c.c.  of  the  oil  with  1,  2, 
3,  or  more  c.c.  of  alcohol  of  various  strengths. 
The  strengths  generally  employed  are  70,  80, 
90,  and  95  p.c,  and  these  must  be  carefuUv 
adjusted  to  the  correct  specific  gravity.  Each 
oil  has  a  definite  solubility  value  and  the  test 
serves  to  detect  adulteration  or  the  presence  of 
oxidised  or  resinified  products.  Petroleum 
floats  in  70  p.c.  alcohol,  fixed  oils  sink.  A  definite 
standard  temperature  should  be  adopted,  say 
20*»C. 

Betbotion  of  Adultbbants. 

TurperUtTie  oil  may  be  readilv  detected  in  oils 
which  contain  no  pinene,  the  latter  being  the 
chief  constituent  of  turpentine  oil.  It  is  usuaJly 
found  in  the  first  fraction  distilled,  andsenerally 
reduces  the  specific  gravity  and  afi^ts  the 
solubility.  Its  presence  is  proved  by  the  forma- 
tion of  pinene  hydrochloride  (m.p.  125°)  and  its 
nitrosochloride  (m.p.  103**). 

Cedar  wood,  copaiba,  and  gurjun  balsam  oil. 
These  are  usually  found  in  the  last  fractions 
since  their  chief  constituents  are  sesquiterpenes. 
They  have  a  high  refractive  index  and  high 
specific  gravity,  and  are  only  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  Copaiba  oil  rotates  —5°  to  —35° 
(African  +20°),  cedarwood  oil  —25°  to  —45°, 
and  gurjun  balsam  —35°  to  —130°. 

Alcohol  may  be  detected  by  its  low  boiling- 
point,  low  specific  gravity,  low  refractive  index, 
and  by  the  iodoform  test.  Oils  containing 
alcohol  form  milky  mixtures  with  water.  It 
may  be  extracted  by  washing  the  oil  with 
water. 

Acetone  may  be  detected  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fatty  oUs  leave  an  oily  stain  when  exposed 
on  blotting  paper.  With  the  exception  of  castor 
oil  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  usually 
increase  the  ester  value  of  an  oil  and  increase 
the  non-volatile  residue.  Fatty  oils  have  a 
very  high  boiling-point,  and  are  therefore 
found  in  the  residue  left  on  distillation,  where 
they  my  be  detected  by  the  acrolein  test. 

Artificial  esters  have  usuaUy  a  high  boiling- 
point  and  may  be  detected  in  the  last  fractions 
of  an  oil  by  saponifying  with  aqueous  potfish 
and  identifying  the  products  of  hydrolysis. 

Glyceryl  acetate,  ethyl  citrate,  tartrate, 
oxalate,  phthalate,  and  succinate  have  been  used 
for  adulteration  purposes. 

Petroleum  (mineral  oil,  kerosene,  Ac.)  is 
less   soluble   in   alcohol   than    most   oils.    It 


has  a  low  specific  gravity  and  refractive  index, 
and  is  not  saponified  by  potash.  It  is  also 
unaffected  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

PRINCIPAL  Essential  Oils. 

Absinthe  oil  (wormwood  oil)  is  distilled  from 
the  leaves  and  tops  of  Artemisia  absinthium 
{N,0.  Composites),  a  herbaceous  plant  growing 
in  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Northern 
Asia,  and  cultivated  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  yield  is  from  0*5  to  10  p.c.  It 
is  of  a  dark  green  or  bluish  colour  and  has  a 
sp.gr.  of  0*920-0'955.  It  contains  thuione 
(tanacetone),  thujyl  alcohol,  acetic  and  valeric 
esters,  phellandrene,  pinene,  and  cadinene. 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  absinthe,  in  con- 
junction with  other  essential  oils  (v,  Absisthx). 

Ajowan  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fruit  of 
Carum  ajowan  (Bentham  and  Hooker)  or 
Ptvchotis  ajowan  (B.C.)  {N.O.  UmbeUiferce). 
Cultivated  in  Indis^  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Afghan- 
istan. The  yield  is  m>m  3  to  4  p.c. ;  Bp.gr. 
0-900-0-930 ;  slightly  dextro-rotatory.  Con- 
tains thymol  {40-55  p.c),  cymene,  and  a  terpene 
hydrocarbon.  Ajowan  oil  is  the  chief  source 
of  thymol  j[methyl  iaopropyl  phenol),  which  is 
extracted  from  the  oil  by  freezing  or  by  means 
of  caustic  soda,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  reoiystallising  from  alcohol.  Thymol 
melts  at  60°-^l°,  and  boils  at  230°. 

Bitter  almond  ofl.  Obtained  by  distillation 
with  water  from  the  marc  left  after  expression 
of  the  fixed  oil  from  the  seeds  of  bitter  almonds 
Prunus  Amygdalus,  var.  amara  {N,0.  Bosacece), 
The  oil  results  from  the  action  of  a  nitrogenous 
ferment  emtUsin,  found  in  both  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  on  the  glucoside  amygdalin  which 
exists  only  in  the  bitter  almond.  The  reaction 
occurs  in  the  presence  of  moisture  as  follows : — 

C2oH„NOi,-f2H,0=C7H,0-fHCN+2C,H,tO, 
Amygdalin.  Bensal-    Hj^dro-    Oluoose. 

dehyde.  cyaDic  add. 

Benzylcyanhydrin  is  formed  by  the  interaction 
of  the  bienzaldehyde  with  the  hydrocyanic  add. 
The  yield  of  essential  oil  varies  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  almonds,  and  according  to 
the  proportion  of  sweet  almonds  mixed  with 
the  oitter.  The  marc  yields  on  an  average 
1  p.o.  of  oil  corresponding  to  about  0*5  p.c. 
from  the  original  almonds ;  sp.gr.  1 '045-1*070  ; 
it  is  optically  inactive  and  consists  of  benz- 
aldehyde  (90-95  p.c),  hydrocyanic  acid  (4-6 
p.c),  and  benzylcyanhydrin  or  mandelonitrile 
(C,H.-CH(OH)CN). 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  removed  by 
redistillation  with  lime  and  ferrous  sulphate  or 
by  agitation  with  sodium  acid  sulphite,  crystal- 
lising the  double  salt  and  distilling  the  crystals 
with  caustic  soda.  Essential  oil  of  almonds  is 
very  rapidly  oxidised  on  exposure  to  moist  air 
forming  benzoic  acid,  but  vmen  carefuUy  dried 
by  immersing  in  it  a  piece  of  calcium  chloride 
it  is  said  to  keep  indefinitelv.  It  may  be 
adulterated  with  artificial  benzaldehyde  or  with 
alcohol.  The  former,  if  free  from  chlorine 
compounds,  is  impossible  to  detect ;  the  latter 
is  detected  by  shakinff  with  water  and  applying 
the  iodoform  test  to  the  washings. 

A  similar  oil  almost  identical  in  character, 
with  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  obtained  from 
peach  and  apricot  kemelsfd  by  VJWWglC 
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Ambtf  oO  is  a  mixture  of  terpenes  obtained 
by  the  destmctive  diBtillation  of  amber.  Mixed 
with  reotified  spirit  and  ammonia  it  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  nnder  the  name  Eau  dt  Luce, 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  a  mixture  of  resins  is 
produced,  formerly  known  as  *  artificial  musk.* 
Genuine  oil  of  amber  is  now  very  rarely  found 
in  commerce,  much  of  the  oil  used  meoicinally 
for  embrocations  being  obtained  from  amber 
resin  {colophony  {q*v,))  by  destructive  distillation. 

Anise  on.  Distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Pirn- 
pindla  aniaum  (Linn.)  {N,0  UmbtUi/ertB),  grown 
in  Europe,  and  from  the  fruit  of  the  star  anise, 
lUidumverum  (Hook.)  {N.O,  if o^no/tdceo;),  culti- 
vated in  China.  The  latter  is  the  source  of  most 
of  the  anise  oil  of  commerce.  The  yield  of  oil 
from  the  star  anise  fruits  is  2-4  p.c,  that  from 
the  pimpinella  anise  seldom  exceeding  2  p.c. 
The  characters  and  constituents  of  the  two  oils 
are  practically  identical ;  sp.gr.  0-976-0'990  at 
20^/15^,  rising  on  keeping ;  0*^-2°  seldom  dextro- 
rotatory; /Lir552-l-558;  soluble  in  3  vols, 
of  90  p.c  alcohol;  it  congeals  about  15^  re- 
melting  at  n'*-l9^.  It  contains  anethole  80-90 
p.c,  methyl  ohavicol,  anisic  aldehyde,  anisic 
acid,  anisic  ketone,  pinene,  phellandrene,  limo- 
nene,  oineole,  and  safrolc  Important  changes 
take  place  in  the  oil  on  keeping,  the  melting- 
point  being  lowered  and  the  density  increasing. 
It  is  employed  medicinally  as  a  carminative  and 
expectorant  and  as  a  flavouring  agent. 

AaafCBtlda  ofl.  Distilled  from  the  gum 
resinous  exudation  from  the  root  of  Ferula 
Assa-fcUida  (Linn.)  (N.O.  UrnbeUiferm),  and  pro- 
bably other  species  growins  in  Persia  and  Af  ehan- 
istan.  It  yields  by  distillation  3-7  p.c  of  oil ; 
sp.gr.  0-975-0-990;  rotation  about  —10°.  It 
contains  organic  sulphur  compoundi  having  the 
formula  CfHi^S,,  C,H.«St,  C^fHsoSt.  pinene, 
and  a  sesquiterpene.  Tne  proportion  of  sulphur 
compounds  present  varies  according  to  the 
species  of  Ferula  from  which  the  gum  resinous 
exudation  has  been  obtained. 

Bay  oil.  Distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
PimerUa  acris  (Kostel)  (Myrcia  acris  [DC.])  [N.O. 
MyrtacecB),  largely  grown  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  yield  is  from  2  to  3  p.c  ;  sp.gr.  0'960-0-990  ; 
rotation  —0°  30'  to  —2°.  It  contains  eugenol 
45-80  p.c  methyl-eugenol,  chavicol,  methyl- 
chavicol,  pinene,  dipentene,  phellandrene,  myr- 
cene,  and  citral.  When  distilled  with  water  the 
oil  separates  into  two  layers,  one  lighter,  the 
other  neavier,  than  water.  These  are  mixed  to 
obtain  a  normal  oU.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  other  eugenol-containing  oils,  notably  those 
of  clove  and  pimento. 

Bergamot  oil.  Obtained  by  expression  from 
the  peel  of  the  fresh  uniipe  fruit  of  Citrus 
Bergamia  (Risso)  {N,0.  BtUacecB),  cultivated  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  process  used  for 
extraction  is  similar  to  that  used  for  lemon  oil. 
One  hundred  fruits  yield  2|-3  ozs.  of  oil,  which 
is  limpid  and  of  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow 
colour;  8p.gr.  0*881-0  886;  rotation  -f8**  to 
+24°,  rarely  exceeding  +18° ;  esters  calculated 
as  linalyl  acetate,  36-42  p.c ;  non-volatile 
matter  after  heating  2  hours  on  water-bath, 
6-6  p.c.  It  contains  linalool,  linalyl  acetate, 
octylene,  pinene,  camphene,  limonene,  dipentene 
limene  (sesquiterpene),  bergaptene  (stearoptene). 
The  oil  is  subject  to  considerable  adulteration 
with  added  esters,  including  terpineol  acetate. 


ethyl  citrate,  ice,  together  with  terpenes  |rom 
allied  species  of  citrus. 

Buchu  oil.  Distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Barosma  hettUina  (Bartl.  &  Wendl.),  and  other 
species  {N,0,  BtUacece),  a  shrub  indigenous  to 
Cape  Colony.  It  yields  from  1  to  2  p.c  of  oil ; 
sp.^.  0*940^-960.  It  contains  diosphenol, 
limonene,  dipentene,  menthene,  the  constituents 
varying  according  to  the  species  of  Barotma  used 
for  distillation  {see  Pharm.  J.  3rd  series,  796- 
797). 

Ca]9]mt  oil.  Distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  Leucadendron  (linn.)  {N.O,  Myrtaceoi), 
and  other  species  of  melaleuca  indigenous  to 
India,  North  Australia,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  is  a  green  or 
bluish-green  limpid  oil  having  an  aromatic 
camphoraoeous  odour  resemblhig  eucalyptus 
oil;  sp.gr.  0*9 19-0*930 ;  rotation  0°-4^  It 
contains  oineole  (45-60  p.c),  terpineol,  pinene, 
butyric,  valeric,  cuad  benzoic  aldehydes.  The 
*gTeen  colour  of  the  oil  is  due  to  contamination 
with  copper,  which  can  be  removed  by  distilla- 
tion or  by  shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution 
of  citric  or  tartaric  acid  or  potassium  ferro- 
cyanidc 

Calamus  oil.  Distilled  from  the  rhizome 
of  the  sweet  flag,  Acorus  Calamus  (Linn.)  {N.O. 
Aroidecs),  found  on  the  banks  of  manv  European 
rivers  and  cultivated  in  India.  The  yield  is 
fr5m  1-5  to  35  p.c. ;  sp.gr.  0*960-0-970 ;  rota- 
tion +10°  to  +35°.  It  contains  pinene  and  a 
sesquiterpene  and-  several  oxygenated  con- 
stituents. The  Japanese  oil  is  probably  derived 
from  the  rhizome  of  Acorus  gramineus  (Soland). 
It  has  a  density  of  0*990-1-000.  It  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  cordials  and  liqueurs  and  in 
perfumeiT. 

Campnor  oil?  A  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  camphor  from  the  wood  of  the 
camphor  tree,  Cxnnamomum  Camphora  (Nees  & 
Eberm.)  {N.O.  Louracece),  found  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Formosa.  The  oil  varies  considerably  in 
character,  but  mav  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  (1)  the  light  fractions  consisting  princi- 
pally of  terpenes,  (2)  the  heavy  fractions  con- 
taining more  or  less  safrole,  which  is  largely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  heliotropin:  sp.gr.  (1) 
0-860-0-950,  (2)  0-960-1-100 ;  rotation  (1)  +12° 
to  +32°,  (2)  0°  to  +12°.  Camphor  oil  contains 
camphor,  terpineol,  safrole,  eugenol,  cineole, 
pinene,  phellandrene,  dipentene,  and  cadinene. 

Caiuuiga  oil  v.  Ylang  Ylang. 

Caraway  oil.  Distilled  from  the  fruit  of 
Carum  Carvi  (linn.)  {N.O.  UmbeUiferce),  which 
IB  cultivated  in  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Morocco.  The  yield  is  from 
4  to  6  p.c;  sp.gr.  0-900-0-920;  rotation 
+70°  to  +82° ;  refractive  index  (25°)  1-485- 
1*497  ;  at  least  50  p.c  should  distil  above  200°. 
It  contains  carvol  or  carvone  (50-60  p.c), 
limonene,  dihydrocarveol,  and  dihydrocarvone. 
Much  of  the  oil  is  partially  decarvonised,  the 
carvone  being  employed  extensively  for  the 
production    of    the    liqueur    'Kummel'    {v. 

LlQUEUBS). 

Cardamom  oil.  Distilled  from  the  seeds  of 
EleUaria  Cardamomum  (Maton),  var.  p  {N.O* 
Zingiberaceoi),  growing  wild,  and  cultivated  in 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Mysore.  The  cultivated 
Ceylon  variety  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
oil  of  commerce.    The  yield  is  from  SjtofBq^x^ : 
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«p.gr«  0-922^*950  at  2Sf* ;  rotation  +22^  to 
+&^  The  wild  Ceylon  oil  i»  inferior  in  qoality, 
havinx  a  dennty  of  O-SO^-O-OlO  and  a  rota- 
tion of  +12^  to  +13^  Cardamom  oil  contains 
dneol  (5>10  p.c.),  il-terpinaol»  limonene,  and 
terpinene. 

Oasearflla  oil.  DistOled  from  the  bark  of 
Crotan  Eluieria  (Benn.)  {N.O.  EuphaHnacea),  a 
native  of  the  Bahama  Islands ;  the  yield  is  from 
1-5  to  3  p.c.:  8p.gr.  0890-^-930;  rotation 
+2^  to  +5***  It  contains  cymene,  limonene, 
engenoly  cascarillio,  stearic,  and  palmitio  acids, 
and  two  sesquiterpenes. 

CafsU  oil.  Distilled  from  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  twigs  of  Ciwnamomum  Cassia  (Blome. )  {N.  O. 
LawraceoB),  indigenous  to  Cochin  China  and  culti- 
▼ated  in  China.  The  yield  is  from  0*5  to  2  p.c. : 
sp.gr.  1-060-1 -066;  rotation  +1*'  to  -1**; 
rofrootive  index  1*585  to  1*605 ;  soluble  in  3  vols. 
70  p.c.  alcohol.  It  contains  oinnamic  aldehyde 
(75-95  p.c),  oinnamic  esters,  benzaldehyde  and 
methyl  saJicyl-aldehyde,  salicylic  aldehyde, 
conmarin,  salicylic  add,  and  terpenes.  It  may 
be  adulterated  with  resin,  petroleum,  and  fatty 
oils.  Tlie  oil  is  sold  in  various  grades  according 
to  clnnamic  aldehyde  percentage,  the  lower 
grades  being  usually  reduced  by  the  addition 
of  resin. 

Gedarwood  oil.  Distilled  from  the  bark  of 
Juniperus  virginiana  (Linn.),  the  red  cedar  {N.O. 
Oupressinecs),  Often  obtained  from  the  wa^ 
shavings  from  the  manufacture  of  cedar  i>encil8  : 
sp.gr.  0*940-0*960;  rotation  —26**  to  —45'*; 
rofractive  index,  1 '60-1*51.  The  chief  consti- 
tuent is  cedrone  (sesquiterpene).  It  contains 
8-10  p.c.  of  cedrol  or  cedar  camphor,  which  is  a 
crystalline  sesquiterpene  alcohol  melting  at 
78**-80^.  It  is  largely  used  in  perfumeir  and 
soap  manufacture  as  a  fixati^  for  perfumes, 
and  for  microsoopic  purposes  on  account  of  its 
high  refractive  index.  Cedar  leaf  oil,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  J.  virginiana,  is  dextro- 
rotatory +55^  to  +65^  and  has  a  sp.^.  of 
0*883-0*888.  It  contains  limonene,  cadmene, 
bomeol,  and  bomvl  esters. 

Commercial  cedar  leaf  oil  is  probably  derived 
from  Thuya  occidenlalis  (Linn.),  and  other  allied 
trees.  It  has  a  density  of  0-860-0*920  and  optical 
rotation  -3**  to  -24*». 

Chenopodlmn  oil  v,  Wormseed  oil. 

Cherry  laurel  oil  is  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  Prunus  Lauro-cerasus  (Linn.)  {N.O.  Rosacece), 
an  evergreen  shrub  indigenous  to  south-eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor*  It  has  a  density  of 
1*050-1*065  and  contains  boizaldehyde,  prussic 
acid,  and  traces  of  benzyl  aloohol.  It  differs 
very  little  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
cherry  laurel  water  (B.P.),  which  is  standardised 
to  contain  0*1  p.c.  of  prussic  acid,  and  is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

Cinnamon  oil.  Distilled  from  the  bark  of 
Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  (Nees)  {N.O.  Lauracece), 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  yield  is  from  0*6  to 
1  p.c. !  sp.gr.  1*000-1*040  ;  roUtion  0**  to  — 1** ; 
refractive  index  1*565-1*582 ;  soluble  in  3  vols, 
of  80  p.c.  aloohol.  It  contains  oinnamic  alde- 
hyde (55-75  p.c),  terpenes  (phellandrene)  and 
traces  of  eugenoL  Oils  containing  a  high 
aldehyde  content  (over  75  p.c.)  mav  contain 
cassia  oil  or  artificial  oinnamic  aldehyde.  These 
oils  have  a  higher  refractive  index  than  1*582. 


English  distilled  oils  have  a  low  specific  gravity, 
low  aldehyde  content,  and  a  much  finer  aroma 
than  heavier  oils. 

dnniunon  leaf  oil,  distilled  from  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  same  toee,  contains  7&-90  p.e.  of 
eufenol  and  safrole,  and  only  traces  of  cinnamic 
aldehyde:  sp.gr.  1-045-1*065;  rotation  —1** 
to  +1'';  refractive  index  1*533-1*536.  Cinna- 
mon leaf  oil  distilled  in  the  Seychellee  is  dove- 
like  in  odour  and  contains  85-96  p.c.  of  engenoL 
The  oil  distilled  from  the  root  contains  engenol, 
safrole,  camphor,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  boizoic 
esters. 

Citron  or  eedrat  oil.  Obtained  by  exi^esaion 
from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Mediea  (Linn.) 
{N.O,  Rulacea).  The  citron  is  very  similar  to 
lemon  oil  but  contains  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  citraL  It  is  not  now  an  article  of 
commerce,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  grow 
the  fruit  i^  Corsica  for  the  production  of  tiie  oiL 
Factitious  oils  are  offered  under  both  names 
composed  of  the  oils  of  other  species  of  Citrus, 

CltroneUa  oil  is  distilled  from  the  freeh  grass 
A  ndropogon  Nardus  (Linn. ),  {Cymbopogan  Nardus 
[Rendle])  {N,0,  Oraminece),  which  is  largely 
grown  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  yield  is  from  0*5  to  1*0  p.c. ;  the  Ceylon  oil 
has  sp.gr.  0*900-0*915;  rotation  0°  to  —21°; 
refractive  index  1*470-1*482:  the  Java  oil  has 
sp.gr.  0*885-0*910;  rotation  0**  to  -10*; 
refractive  index  1*465-1*468.  Citronella  ml 
C9n tains  geraniol,  oitronellal,  camphene,  dipen 
tene,  limonene,  and  traces  of  linalool,  borneol, 
methyl  heptenone,  methyl  eueenol,  and  sesqui- 
terpenes. It  is  largely  used  in  cheap  soap 
penumery.  The  Ceylon  oil  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  geramol«  the  total  acetylisable 
constituents  amounting  to  58-65  p.c.  In  the 
Java  variety  the  citroneUal  predominates  and 
the  proportion  of  acetylisable  constituents  is 
higher  (75-96  p.c.)  since  oitronellal  is  converted 
into  Mopulegol  acetate  on  acetylation.  There 
are  at  least  two  varieties  of  citronella  grass 
cultivated :  ^1)  the  '  Lena  batu '  type ;  (2)  the 
*  Mahi  Penghiri '  type.  The  Ceylon  oil  is  laigely 
adulterated  with  Russian  petroleum,  the  pro- 
portion of  12^15  p.c.  having  passed  the  solu- 
oility  test  which  has  been  lone  in  vogue.  At- 
tempts are  being  made  to  estaolish  a  standard 
for  ^e  sale  of  the  Ceylon  oil  on  geraniol  content 
in  the  ^ame  way  as  cassia  and  other  essential 
oils  are  sold  on  their  pereentage  of  odorous  con- 
stituents. 

Clove  on  is  distilled  from  the  flower  buds  of 
Eugenia  caryophyUala  (Thunb.)  (N,0,  Myr- 
taceoe),  indigenous  to  the  Molucca  Islands  and 
cultivated  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  Sumatra, 
Penang,  Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Mauritius,  and 
West  Lidies.  The  yield  is  from  15  to  20  p.c. ; 
the  stems  yield  about  6  p.c.  It  has  sp.gr.  1  '047- 
1065  (eugenol  1*070;  caryophyllene  0*908); 
rotation  0^  to  —1*30**;  refractive  index  1*628- 
1*540;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70  p.c.  alcohoL 
It  contains  eugenol  (85-95  p.c.)  and  engenol 
esters,  caryophyllene,  methyl  alcohol,  furnual, 
traces  of  amyl  methyl  ketone  and  methyl 
benzoate.  The  oil  is  very  largely  used  for  the 
production  of  vanillin. 

Copaiba  oil  is  distilled  from  the  oleo-reain  or 
balsam  of  copaiba,  which  is  an  exudation  from 
the  trunk  of  Copaifera  Lansdarfii  (Desf.)  and 
other  speoiea  of  c^^^[^f^,I^ipoi<g), 
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indigenous  to  Brazil  and  northern  S.  America. 
The  Para  variety  gives  the  highest  yield  of  oil 
(60-65  p.c),  the  Bahia  yieldii^g;  about  60  p.c., 
the  Maranham  and  Maraicaibo  about  40  p.o. : 
8p.gr.  0-896-0-918;  rotation  -7**  to  -26** 
(oooaaionaUy  h^rher);  refractive  index  1*495- 
1*500.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  sesquiterpenes 
(caiyophyllene).  African  copaiba  oil  is  dextro- 
rotatory about  +20°,  but  lievo-rotatorv  oils  can 
be  obtained  from  the  wood  of  young  branches. 
Gurjun  balsam  oil  has  a  hevo-rotation  of  —35° 
and  upwards.  It  gives  an  intense  violet  colour 
when  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 

Coriander  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fruit  of 
Ooriandrum  sativum  (Linn.)  {N,0.  UmbeUifercR), 
cultivated  in  most  European  countries.  Russian, 
Moravian,  and  Thuringian  fruits  yield  0*8-1*0 
p.c. ;  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  0*4-0*6  p.c. : 
8p.gr.  0*870-0*885;  roUtion  +8°  to  +14°; 
refractive  index  1*463-1*467 ;  soluble  in  3  voU. 
of  70  p.c.  alcohol.  It  contains  coriandrol 
((i-linalool )  and  <2-pinene.  The  body  which  gives 
the  characteristic  odour  is  unknown.  It  may 
be  adulterated  with  orange  and  lemon  terpenes 
or  turpentine  oil,  which  affect  the  soluoility 
and  the  rotation. 

Cubeb  oil  is  distilled  from  the  dried  unripe 
fruit  of  Piper  Gubeba  (Linn.)  (N,0.  Piperaceai)^ 
chiefly  imported  from  Java.  The  yield,  is  from 
10  to  18  p.c. ;  sp.gr.  0*910-0*930  ;  rotation  —25° 
to  —40°  ;  refractive  index  1*485-1*496  ;  soluble 
in  3-10  vols,  of  90  p.c.  alcohol.  It  contains 
dipentene,  ^pinene,  camphene,  cadinene,  and 
cubeb  campnor,  a  crystalline  sesquiterpene 
alcohol  (m.p.  69°-70°,  b.p.  245°). 

Cummin  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fruits  of  Cum- 
inum  Cyminum  (Linn.)  {N,0,  Umbellifera),  also 
known  as  the  Roman  caraway.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Syria,  Morocco,  Malta,  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  yield  is  from  2*5  to  40  p.c. ;  sp.gr.  0*910- 
0*930  (East  Indian  0*893-0*899);  rotation 
+4°  to  +8° ;  good  oils  dissolve  in  3  vols.,  but 
inferior  oil  may  require  8-10  vols,  of  80  p.c. 
alcohoL  It  contains  cuminio  aldehyde  (cuminal) 
20-30  p.c,  cymene,  and  a  dextro-rotatory 
terpeno,  b.p.  156°,  probably  pinene. 

Dm  oil  IS  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Anethum 
{Peucedanum)gravtolen8  (Benth.  &  Hook.),  N,0. 
UmbellifercB.  Indigenous  to  the  Caucasus  and 
Mediterranean  countries,  cultivated  in  Bavaria, 
Thutingia,  and  Roumania.  The  yield  is  from 
3  to  4  p.c. ;  sp.gr.  0*895-0*915  (usually  over 
0*900);  rotation  +70°  to  +80°;  refractive 
index  1*477-1  488 ;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  90  p.c. 
alcohol,  5-8  vols,  of  80  p.o.  alcohol.  It  contains 
carvone  (40MK)  p.c. ),  limonene,  and  phellandrene, 
but  no  dill  apiol.  East  IncUan  and  Japanese 
dill  oils  obtained  from  Anethum  {Peucedanum) 
Sowa  (Roxb.)  have  a  sp.gr.  0*948^*970,  and 
a  rotation  of  +41°  to  +51°.  They  contain 
dUl  apiol,  a  body  heavier  than  water,  b.p. 
285°. 

EuealyptlU  oD.  Distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
many  species  of  Eucalyptus  (N.O.  Myrtaeecs), 
that  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  (LabiU.)  being  chiefly 
prized  though  the  oils  of  other  species  often 
contain  more  eucalyptol.  The  bulk  of  the  oil  of 
commerce  is  now  derived  from  E.  dumosa  (A. 
Gunn.),  but  several  hundred  species  are  known 
and  employed  for  distillation.  See  Baker  and 
Smith's  Researches  on  the  Eucalypts,  new  ed. 


1920.  Indigenous  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand;  cultivated  in  Spain,  Algeria, 
and  (California.  The  yield  is  from  0*8  to  1*5 
p.c.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  oUs  of 
high  eucalyptol  content  as  required  by  the 
British  Pharmacopceia :  sp.gr.  0*910-0*930; 
rotation  +10°  to  —10°  ;  refractive  index  1*469- 
1*475 ;  cineole  (eucalyptol)  55-80  p.c. ;  most  oils 
are  soluble  in  i-6  vols,  of  70  p.c.  alcohoL  OUs 
containing  much  phellandrene  and  but  little 
cineole  such  as  tliat  of  E,  amygdalina  (Lab.) 
have  a  lower  density  (0*855-0*890)  and  a  higher 
l»vo-rotation  (—25°  to  —80°).  Eucalyptus  oil 
contains  cineole  (eucalyptol),  pinene,  phellan- 
drene, cymene,  piperitone,  aromadendrene, 
aroroadendral,  esters  of  eudesmic  add,  eudesmol 
or  eucalyptus  camphor,  and  traces  of  amyl 
alcohol,  valeric,  butyric,  cuad  caproic  aldehydes. 
The  medicinal  reputation  of  eucalyptus  oil  was 
largely  founded  on  oils  from  E.  amygdalina, 
which  are  of  low  eucal^pnptol  content.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  proved  that  the  value  of  the  oil 
is  dependent  on  eucalyptol. 

The  oils  of  Eucalyptus  citriodora  (Hook.)  and 
E.  maculata  (Hook.)  do  not  contain  dneole,  but 
consist  almost  entirely  of  citronellal.  They 
have  sp.gr.  0*865-0*905 ;  rotation,  0®  to  +2*. 
Oil  from  E,  macarthuri  contains  geranyl 
acetate. 

Fennel  oil.  Distilled  from  the  fruits  of 
Fceniculum  eulgare  (F.  capiHaceum),  N,0. 
UmbelUferas),  cultivated  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Roumania,  India,  and  Japan. 

rieW.— 4^6  p.c. 

Characters.  —  Sp.gr.  0*960-0*990  ;  optical 
rotation,  +6°  to  +24° ;  refractive  index,  1*525- 
1*534;  m.p.  3°-6°;  solubility  1  in  5  to  8  vols, 
of  80  p.c  alcohol. 

Constituents, — ^Anethol  (50-60  p.c),  fenchone, 
c7-pinene,  and  dipentene. 

Remarks,— Oil  of  Sweet  Fennel  {F.  dulce)  has 
a  higher  anethol  content,  but  does  not  contain 
fenchone.  Oil  of  Bitter  Fennel  is  derived  from 
the  wild  plant  growing  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Algeria.  It  contains  much  c7-phellanarene  and 
some  fenchone,  but  no  anethol.  It  has  a  lower 
density  (0*900-0*925)  and  a  higher  optical 
rotation  (41°  to  48°)  than  the  true  fennel  oil. 
OH  of  Water  Fennel,  derived  from  the  fruit  of 
PMliandrium  aquatica,  contains  a  high  proportion 
of  phellandrene.  •  It  has  a  density  of  0*850-0*890 
and  an  optical  )t)tation  of  12°-16°. 

For  particulars  of  fennel  fruits  and  their 
essential  oils,  see  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  4th 
series,  vol.  iii.  p.  91 ;  also  vol.  iv.  p.  225. 

Geranium  oD  {Rose-Qeranium  oil  or  Pelar- 
gonium oU)  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Pelar- 
gonium odoratissimum  (Soland),  P,  capitatum 
(Soland),  and  P.  roseum  (R.  Br.)  (N.O.  Oera- 
niacecB),  Indigenous  to  South  Africa,  but 
laraely  cultivated  m  France,  Spain,  Algeria, 
and  the  island  of  Reunion.  The  yield  is  0*15- 
0*35  p.c. ;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70  p.c. 
alcohol. 

Geranium  oil  contains  geraniol,  citronellol, 
and  probably  linalool,  acetic,  butyric,  tiglio,  and 
valerianic  esters.  The  Spanish  oil  commands 
the  highest  price.  The  French  and  Algerian 
oils  come  next,  and  the  Bourbon,  which  is 
usually  darker  in  colour  and  has  a  oharacteristio 
odour,  is  generally  of  lowest  value  (v.  table  on 
p.  640).  Digitized  by  VjjWWV  IC 
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OU^  BaaSENTTAn 

Franch 

Algerian 

fieunlon 
(Bourbon) 

Bpaniah 

Sp.gr 

Rotation     .... 
Refraotire  index . 
Esters  calculated  as  geranyl 
tigUte      .... 
Total  alcohols  as  geraniol     • 

0-895-0-905 

-7*  to -16** 

1-465-1-468 

22-28  p.o. 
about  75  p.c. 

0-890-0-900 

-6°  to  -12** 

1-465--1470 

20-29  p.c. 
about  75  p.c. 

0-890-0-895 

-8**  to  -ll*' 

1-461-1-466 

27-34  p.c. 
about  80  p.o. 

0-889-0-898 

-10*  to -15° 

1-465-1-470 

35-42  p.c 
about  70  p.c. 

Indian  geranium  oO  {Turkish  Geranium  oil) 
V,  Palmarosa  oil 

Ginger  oil  is  distilled  from  the  rhizome  of 
Zingiber  officinale  (Rose.)  {N.O,  Zingiberaceo!) : 
indigenous  to  tropical  Asia,  and  cnltiTated  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in  Africa.  The 
yield  is  from  1  to  3  p.c. ;  sp.gr.  0-872-0-885 ; 
rotation  —25°  to  — 45° ;  refractive  index  I  -4885- 
1*4950.  It  contains  phellandrene,  camphene, 
and  a  sesquiterpene  zingiberene,  also  traces  of 
cineole,  bomeol,  and  dtnd. 

Ginger  grass  ofl  is  aUied  to  palmarosa  oil. 
Its  botanical  source  has  been  traced  to  Cymbo- 
pogon  Martini  (Stapf),  var.  molia  {N,0,  Ora- 
minecB),  It  has  sp.gr.  0-930-0-945;  rotation 
—29°  to +54°;  esters  10-25  p.c. ;  toUl  alcohols 
calculated  as  geraniol  35-70'  p.c.  It  contains 
geraniol,  geranyl  acetate,  dihydrocuminol,  and 
traces  of  limonene,  dipentene,  phellandrene, 
canrone,  and  an  aldehyde  not  identified. 

Juniper  oil  is  distilled  from  the  berries  of 
Juniperus  communis  (Linn.)  {N.O.  Conifera)  and 
is  produced  chiefly  in  Hui^^ary,  where  it  is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  gin.  The  Itivlian  berries  produce  the  best 
yield  of  oil,  viz.  1-1*5  p.o.  The  oil  has  sp.gr. 
0-860-0-890,  increasing  with  age ;  rotation  —3° 
to  —15°,  occasionally  slightly  higher ;  refractive 
index  1  -472-1  -488 ;  soluble  when  f  seshly  distilled 
in  4  vols,  of  95  p.c.  alcohoL  It  contains  pinene, 
cadinene,  juniper-camphor,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  esters.  Pinene  occurs  to  the  extent 
of  25-60  p.c,  and  cadinene  to  the  extent  of 
15-25  p.c.  Juniper-camphor  consists  of  a 
sesouiterpene  alcohol  (m.p.  165°-166°). 

Lavender  ofl.  The  variety  principally  used 
in  commerce  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  flowering 
herb  Lavandula  vera  (0C.)  [L,  officinalis  (Chaix.)] 
{N.O,  LdbiatcB),  and  other  species  growing  on 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  Alps.  The  distillation 
is  earned  out  on  the  spot  by  means  of  portable 
stills,  to  save  cartage  of  the  fresh  hero.  The 
oil  distilled  in  the  lower  districts  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  higher.  It  has  sp.gr.  0-883-0-895 
(occasionally  mgher| ;  rotation  —3°  to  —  9°  ; 
esters  calciuated  as  linalyl  acetate  25-45  p.c. ; 
total  alcohols  as  linalool  60-70  p.c. ;  soluble  in 
3  vols,  of  70  p.c.  alcohol.  Contains  linalool* 
geraniol,  nerol,  linalyl  acetate,  pinene,  limonene, 
traces  of  cineole  and  th3rmol  and  a  small  quantity 
of  sesqmlerpene. 

English  lavender  ofl,  distilled  in  Surrey, 
SufiEolk,and  Hertfordshire,  has  similar  characters, 
but  contains  only  6-10  p.c.  of  esters  calculated 
as  linalyl  acetate.  Very  little  English  oil  is  now 
distilled  and  its  price  is  very  high.  It  contains 
more  cineole  than  the  French  ofl,  which  mav  be 
adulterated  with  artificial  esters,  ethyl  oxalate, 
citrate,  tartrate,  benzoate,  suooinate,  benzyl 
benzoate,    Ac.    Admixture  with  spike  oil  is 


detected  by  the  odour,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
ester  percentage. 

Spike  lavender  oU  or  spike  oil  is  distilled  from 
the  flowering  herb  Lavandula  Spica  (Cav.  Desc.), 
which  grows  in  the  lower  mountainous  regions  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Sp.gr.  0-905-0-915 ; 
rotation  —1°  to  +4*^ ;  total  alcohols  calculated 
as  bomeol  25-45  p.c. ;  esters  as  linalyl  acetate 
4-6  p.c. ;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70  p.c.  alcohoL 
CSontains  linalool,  bomeol,  camphor,  cineole, 
terpineol,  c^-camphene,  and  a  sesquiterpene. 

Lemon  ofl  is  obtained  by  mechanical  means 
from  the  fresh  peel  of  Citrus  Limonum  (RisBo) 
{N.O.  Butaeeai)f  which  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  also  grown  in 
Spain,  Portuged,  Southern  France,  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  Califomia,  and  Australia.  It  is 
produced  in  Sicily  between  November  and 
March.  Sp.gr.  0-857-0-862 ;  rotation  +57°  to 
+65°;  refractive  index  (25°)  1-473-1-476. 
Contains  limonene  (about  90  p.c),  pinene 
(traces),  citral  (4-5  p.o.),  ootyl,  nonyl,  and 
deoyl  aldehyde,  geraniol  and  linalool,  and  their 
aoetio  esters,  camphene,  phellandrene  and  a 
sesquiterpene,  limene,  identical  with  bisabolene. 

Lemongrass  ofl  o.  Verbena  oU. 

Lime  ofl  is  obtained  by  mechanical  means 
from  the  peel  of  the  fresh  frtdt  of  Citrus  Limeita 
(Risso)  {C.  Medica)  {N.O.  Butaceas),  and  is  pro- 
duced in  Italy  in  December  and  January.  It 
resembles  oil  of  lemon  in  odour,  but  the  citral 
odour  is  more  pronounced :  sp.gr.  0-872-0*885 ; 
rotation  +35°  to  +40° ;  refractive  index  1-476- 
1*485.  Contains  pinene,  limonene,  dipentene, 
citral  (6-10  p.c.),  linalool  and  its  acetic  ester, 
and  limettin  (m.p.  147°). 

Distilled  lime  oA  is  ah  oil  of  inferior  quality 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  peel  of  the 
fruits  of  Citnu  Medica,  var.  aeidOf  grown  in  the 
West  Indies,  chiefly  Montserrat :  sp.gr.  0-856- 
0-868;  rotation  +34°  to  +54°;  refractive 
index  1-470-1*473.  Contains  pinene,  limonene, 
dipentene,  cymene,  terpineol»  and  a  sesquiter- 
pene, limene  (bisabolene). 

Myrtle  ofl  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Myrtus  communis  (linn. )  {N.O,  Myrtacem),  grown 
in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Soutn  of  France,  and  Cyprus. 
It  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish  oil  with  a  pleasant 
odour:  sp.gr.  0*890-0*915;  rotation  +10°  to 
+30°.  Contains  pinene,  dipentene,  cineole,  and 
a  camphor  Ci^Hj.O,  b.p.  196°-200°.  The 
fraction,  b.p.  160°-180°,  is  sold  as  miyriol,  and 
contains  cineole. 

Mustard  ofl  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  black  mustard,  Brassica  nigra  (Koch)  {N.O. 
Cruciferce)  after  expressing  the  fixed  oil.  The 
pressed  cake  is  macerated  in  water  at  60°-70° 
for  several  hours,  when  a  reaction  takes  |dace 
between  the  gluooeide  sinigrin  (potassium 
myronate)  and  the  ferment  myrosin  with  the 
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production  of  essential  oil  of  mustard.  It 
is  a  colourless  or  pale  yellow  mobile  liquid, 
with  an  intensely  pungent  odour  and  blistering 
properties:  sp.gr.  I'Ol  4-1 -032;  refractive  index 
1*525-1*535;  optically  inactive ;  distils  between 
148*^  and  156°.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
allyl  Mothiocvanate  CjH-N :  C  :  S  (95-99  p.c.), 
with  traces  of  aUvl  cyanide.  Artificial  mustard 
oil  is  prepared  by  distilling  allyl  iodide  with 
an  aloohoUc  solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate. 

Nutmeg  ofl  is  distilled  from  the  seed  of 
MyHsticafragrana  (Houtt.)  (N.O.  MyristicacecB), 
Indigenous  to  the  Molucca,  Banda,  and  Sunda 
Islands.  The  yield  is  from  8  to  15  p.c.  Sp.gr. 
0-865-0-930  ;  rotation  +10°  to  +28°.  Contains 
pinene,  oamphene,  dipentene,  terpineol,  myristicol 
(a  mixture  of  alcohols,  terpineol, linolool,  bomeol, 
and  geraniol),  myristicin,  and  wmyristicin, 
m3rristic  acid,  safrol,  eugenol,  tjoeugenol,  esters 
of  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  octoio  acids. 

Oil  of  mace  is  practically  indistinguishable 
from  it,  the  oil  being  almost  identical  in  character 
and  composition.  It  is  derived  from  the  arUlus 
of  the  nutmeg  fruit. 

Orange  oU  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  peel  of  th  e  fresh  fruit.  It  consists  principally 
of  two  kinds,  the  sweet  oil  from  Citrus  Auran- 
Hum  (Linn.),  and  the  bitter  oil  from  C,  Bigaradia 
(Loisel.)  {N.O.  ButacecB),  the  latter  being  usually 
of  somewhat  higher  value.  The  tree  is  indigenous 
to  Southern  Asia,  but  largelv  cultivated  in 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  two  oils  are  only  distinguish- 
able by  odour.  The  bitter  oil  has  sp.gr.  0*848- 
0-853,  and  rotation  +91°  to  +98°.  The  sweet 
oil  has  sp.gr.  0*846-0*852,  and  rotation  +96° 
to  +90°.  Oil  of  Mandarin  orange  derived  from 
Citrus  Bigaradia,  var.  sinensis,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  China,  has  a  density  of  0*852-0*859,  and 
an  optical  rotation  of  +65°  to  +75°.  Oil  of 
Tangerine  orange  has  characters  almost  identical. 
Orange  oil  consists  principally  of  limonene 
(over  90  p.c),  with  small  quantities  of  citral, 
oitronellol,  decyl,  aldehyde  terpineol,  linalool, 
methyl  anthranilate,  and  citraptene. 

Orange  flower  oil  {Neroli  oil)  is  distilled 
from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  bitter  and  sweet 
orange,  the  former  being  known  as  *  Bigarade,* 
the  latter  as  'Portugal,'  It  is  principally 
distilled  in  the  South  of  France.  The  petals 
are  separated  from  the  sepals,  covered  with 
water  and  heated  by  a  coil  of  steam  pipes.  The 
aqueous  distillate  separated  from  the  oil  is 
sold  as  orange  flower  water.  The  oil  has  sp.gr. 
0*870-0*885;  rotation  -fO°  to  +5°;  ester 
content  7-12  p.c.  Contains  limonene,  pinene, 
dipentene,  terpineol,  linalool,  geraniol,  and 
nerol  and  their  acetic  esters,  methyl  anthranilate 
and  paraffin  hydrocarbons. 

Orange  leaf  oU,  generally  known  as  PetUgrain 
oil,  since  it  was  originally  obtained  from  the 
small  immature  fruits,  is  now  distilled  from  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  bitter  and  sweet 
orange,  the  former  commanding  the  higher 
piice.  The  best  oil  comes  from  the  South  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Algeria ;  a  slightly  inferior 
quality  is  exported  from  Paraguay.  The  French 
oil  has  sp.gr.  0*885-0900 ;  rotation  -5°  to  +3° ; 
esters  calculated  as  linalyl  acetate  50-85  p.c. ; 
soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70  p.c.  alcohol.  Contains 
limonene,  linalool,  geraniol,  nerol,  and  their 
acetic  esters,  a  sesquiterpene  and  stearoptene. 
Vol.  IV.— T. 


The  Paraguay  oil  has  sp.gr.  0*884-0*895; 
rotation  —2°  to  +8°;  esters  calculated  as 
linalyl  acetate,  35-65  p.c. ;  soluble  in  1  in  3  vols. 
80  p.c.  alcohol.  Contains  pinene,  dipentene, 
oamphene,  and  esters  of  terpineol  and  geraniol. 

Origanum  oil  v.  Thyme  oH, 

Peaeh  Icemel  oil  v.  BiUer  almond  oil. 

Palma^Ma  oil  or  Indian  geranium  oil,  some- 
times incorrectly  termed  Turkish  geranium  oU, 
is  distilled  from  the  grass  Andropogon  Schce- 
nanthus  (Benth.)  {Cymbopogon  martini,  var. 
Sofia)  {N,0.  Oraminea:),  a  plant  widely  distri- 
buted in  India  and  found  also  in  tropical 
Western  Africa.  It  has  sp.gn  0*885-0*895; 
rotation  —2°  to  +2°;  esters  5-11  p.c;  total 
alcohols  calculated  as  geraniol  75-95  p.c.; 
soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70  p.c.  alcohol.  Contains 
geraniol,  acetic  and  caproic  esters,  and  traces  of 
citronellol,  methyl  heptenone,  and  dipentene. 
The  oil  is  now  sometimes  mixed  with  certain 
oils  rich  in  geraniol  produced  from  other 
grasses. 

Parsley  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Carum 
Petroselinum  (Benth.  and  Hook.)  {Pelroselinum 
seUivum)  {N,0.  UmbeUifera),  indigenous  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Mediterranean  countries,  culti- 
vated in  all  moderate  climates.  It  is  colour- 
less, yellowish  or  yellowish-green,  partially  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures:  sp.gr.  1*060-1*100; 
rotation  —  5°  to  — 10°.  Contams  apiol  (m.p.  30°, 
b.p.  294°)  and  terpenes,  probably  2-plnene.  The 
oil  from  the  root  is  similar  in  character,  whilst 
that  from  the  fresh  herb  has  a  lighter  specific 
gravitv. 

Paiehouli  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  and 
dried  leaves  of  Pogostemon  Heyneanus  (Benth.) 
(P.  Patchauly,  Benth.)  {N.O,  Labiates),  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Java  oil  is  probably  derived 
from  a  different  species.  It  has  sp.gr.  0*960- 
0*996;  rotation  —40°  to  —68°;  patchouli 
alcohol,  Ci5H,,0„  soluble  in  10  vols,  of  90  p.c. 
alcohol.  Contains  patchouli  alcohol  (m.p.  56°), 
also  termed  patchouli  camphor,  cadinene, 
benzaldehyde,  and  cinnamic  aldehyde. 

Pennyroyal  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fresh  herb, 
Mentha  PuUgium  (Linn.)  iN-O.  Labiatoa),  and  is 
principally  distilled  in  Spain,  Southern  France, 
and  Algeria.  The  oil  of  American  pennyroyal 
or  hedeoma  oil  is  obtained  from  Hedetma 
pulegioides  (Pers.),  which  is  widely  distributed  in 
North  America.  The  two  oils  are  very  similar  in 
character;  the  European  oil  has  sp.gr.  0*930- 
0*960  ;  rotation  +13*  to  +35° ;  the  American 
oil  has  8p.gr.  0*925-0*960;  rotation  +18°  to 
+22°.  Both  oils  are  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70  p.c. 
alcohol  and  contain  pulegone  (b.p.  22r-222°) 
as  the  chief  constituent. 

Pepper  oil  is  distilled  from  the  unripe  berries 
of  Piper  nigrum  (linn.)  {N.O.  Piperacece), 
cultivated  in  Southern  India,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  colourless  or  yellow- 
ish-green, and  has  sp.gr.  0*870-0*900  ;  rotation 
—5  to  +2°.  Consists  almost  entirely  of  ter- 
penes and  sesquiterpenes,  phellandrene  being 
the  only  constituent  actually  identified.  This 
oil  is  rarely  met  with  in  commerce. 

Peppermint  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  and 
dried  flowering  herb  Mentha  piperita  (Linn.) 
{N.O.  Labiatoi),  of  which  several  varieties  have 
been  obtained  bv  cultivation.  The  commercial 
oil  can  be  classified  into  three  distinct  varieties, 
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English,  Amerioan,  and  Japanese.  The  Kngliah 
is  of  two  kinds,  *  black  ^  and  'white.*  The 
'white  mint'  oil  is  considered  superior  in 
quality.  The  greater  bulk  of  commercial  oil  is 
American,  but  this  is  inferior  to  the  English  oiL 
Japanese  and  Chinese  peppermint  oil  is  the 
chief  source  of  menthol,  of  which  it  contains 
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from  70  to  90  p.c.  Much  of  the  Japanese  oil 
imported  has  been  partially  dementbolised  and 
contains  only  about  40  p.c.  of  total  menthoL 

Most  oils  dissolve  in  3-4  vols,  of  70  p.c 
alcohol*  but  become  turbid  with  more  alcohol 
unless  rectified  by  redistillation.  They  contain 
menthol,  and  menthyl  esters,  menthone,  pinene, 


Bngllah 

American 

Japaneie 

Specific  gravity    «... 

Rotation 

Total  menthol      .... 
Esters     calcmlated     as     menthyli 
acetate \ 

0-900-0-910 

-22''  to  -as** 

66-66  p.c 
Black,  6-7  p.c. 
White,  &-16  p.c. 

0-900-^-920 

-18«to-33° 

60-66  p.c. 

6-14  p.o. 

0-900-^-910 

-30'  to  -42° 

70-90  p.c. 

3-6  p.o. 

phellandrene,  cineole,  acetaldehyde,  dimethyl 
sulphide,  and  a  sesquiterpene.  This  oil  is  now 
largely  distilled  in  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy  from  plants  originally  imported  from 
Mitoham  (England).  For  the  characters  of  the 
oils  and  other  particulars,  see  Perfumery  and 
Essential  Oil  Record,  1910,  292-300. 

Pimento  oil  {oil  ofaiUpice  or  Jamaica  pepper) 
is  distilled  from  the  unripe  fruit  of  Pimtnia 
ojfcinalia  (Lindl.)  {N,0.  Myriacea\  indigenous 
to  the  West  Indies;  sp.gr.  1*040*  1*066;  roU- 
tion  0^  to  —4® ;  phenols  66-76  p.c.^;  soluble  in 
3  vols,  of  70  p.c.  alcohol.  Contains  eugenol  and 
eugenol  methyl  ether,  cineole,  pheUandrene, 
caryophyllone,  and  palmitic  acid. 

Pine  oils  {Turpentine  oil)  (sometimes  called 
spirits  of  turpentine)  are  derived  from  various 
species  of  Ptnus  {N.O.  Conifer  as).  The  oleo- 
reain  occurs  in  special  resin  ducts  in  the  woody 
portion  of  the  trees.  The  living  tree  is  *  tapped,  * 
and  the  oleo-resin  or  turpentine  which  exudes  is 
collected.  The  oleo-reein  on  distillation  with 
water  yields  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  residue  is 
known  as  colophony  resin.  It  is  obtained 
principally  in  North  America,  but  is  also  pro- 
duoed  largely  in  Northern  Europe  and  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Europe. 
American  turpentine  oil  is  derived  principaUv 
from  Pinus  paluHris  (Mill.)  (P.  austrmis)  and  P. 
Tada  (Linn.) ;  the  fYenoh  from  Pinus  Pinaster 
(Soland);  the  Russian  from  Pinus  sylvestris 
(Linn.);  and  the  Indian  from  Pinus  longifolia 
(Roxb.).  The  American  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
English  commerce;  the  French  variety  more 
commonly  on  the  Continent.  Russian  turpentine 
is  inferior  in  quality,  as  it  has  a  strong  character- 
istic odour  and  is  not  easily  deodorised.  Swedish 
turpentine  is  principally  derived  from  P.  sylves- 
tris, and  closely  resembles  the  Russian  product. 


American 


French 


Sp.gr, 
Rotation 


0-866^-877 

+  l°to+6° 


0-866-O-874 
-18°  to -40^ 


RoflSian 

0-855-0-874 
+  6°  to +16° 


Most  turpentine  oils  dissolve  in  6-8  vols,  of 
90  p.o.  alcohol,  but  the  solubility  increases  with 
age  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  oxidation 
products.  They  are  soluble  in  an  equal  volume 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  hydrocarbons,  chieflv 
pinene,  with  traces  of  oxidation  products  such 
as  formic  and  acetic  acids  and  resin.  Camphene 
and  dipentene  are  usually  present  and  traces  of 
aldehyde.  Turpentine  oil  readily  oxidises  to 
resinous  substances  on  exposure  to  air  and 
light,  and  on  this  property  depends  its  use  in 
paints  and  varnishes. 

Pine  needle  oils  or  Pine  leaf  oils  are  obtained 
from  the  fresh  leaves  of  various  species  of 
Pinus.  The  chief  varieties  found  in  English 
commerce  are  those  of  Pinus  Pumilio  (Haenke) 
and  Abies  sibirica.  The  oil  from  Pinus  Pumilio, 
official  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1898, 
is  distilled  in  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  l^rol^ 
from  the  leaves  and  twigs.  It  contains  little 
pinene,  consisting  principally  of  phellandrene 
and  sylvestrene,  whilst  cadinene  has  been 
found  in  the  higher  boiling  fractions.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  esters  is  present. 

Oil  of  Abies  sibirica  is  distilled  from  the 
fresh  leaves  and  twigs  in  Northern  Russia  and 
the  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains.  It  has  a 
strong  characteristic  odour  and  contains  30-40 
p.c.  of  esters  chiefly  bomyl  acetate.  It  is  more 
soluble  than  other  pine  oils,  forming  a  clear 
solution  in  an  equal  volume  of  90  p.c.  alcohol. 

Oil  of  Pinus  sylvestris  {Fir  wood  oil)  was 
official  in  the  1886  edition  of  the  British  Pharma- 
oopcsia,  but  the  genuine  oil  is  now  practically 
unobtainable.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cf-pinene 
and  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  esters. 
Oil  of  Abies  peciinata  (D.C.)  [A.  Alba  (Mill.)], 
is  a  fragrant  oil  distilled  principally  in  Switzer- 
land. It  contains  limonene  as  well  as  pinene 
and  a  sesquiterpene.  The  oil  from  the  cones 
of  the  same  species,  known  as  templin  oil,  ts 
much  lighter  in  density  and  has  a  higher  optical 
rotation.    It  consists  principally  of  hmonene. 


CHARA0TEI18  OF  PlNS-NEEDLB   OiLS. 


Specific  gravity 


P.  PumUio 

A,  sibirica 

P.  sylvestris 

A,  peetinala 

A,  peciinata  (cones) 


0-863-0-876 
0-900-0-930 
0-888-0-926 
0-870-O-876 
0-863«0-870 


Kotatlon 

-6°  to  -14° 
-32°  to  -45° 

4-5°  to  +  7° 
-20°  to  -60* 
-60°  to  -76° 


6-7  p.c. 
30-46  p.c. 

3-11  p.c. 

6-12  p.o. 

0-6  p.c. 
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DMJlUag 
between 
156^/165° 

0-12  p.c. 
6- 10  p.c. 
40-66  p.c, 
0-10  p.c. 
6-10 


Op.c. 
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Pine  tar  aUs  are  by-products  in  the  manu- 
faoture  of  charcoal  and  wood  tar  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  resinous  wood.  They  have  an 
empyreumatic  odour  and  are  usually  yellow  or 
light  brown  in  colour.  They  contain  pinene, 
sylvestrene,  and  dipentene,  together  with 
decomposition  products.  The  crude  oil  is 
purified  by  distillation  with  milk  of  lime. 
Pine-tar  oil  has  a  sp.gr.  of  0-865-0*890,  and  an 
optical  rotation  of  +18®  to  +22°.  About  26 
p.c.  distils  below  165°. 

Rose  oil  {Otto  of  roses.  Attar  of  roses)  is 
obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  flowers  of  Bosa 
damaseena  (Mill.)  {N,0.  Rosacece),  which  is  culti- 
vated principally  in  Bulgaria  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Balkans,  and  also  in  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  largely  produced  by  the  Bulgarian  peasants 
in  primitive  stills.  It  is  a  light  vellow  or  slightly 
greenish  oil  forming  a  crystaUine  mass  Mow 
18°;  sp.gr.  0-851-0-862  at  30**/16° ;  rotation 
-2°  to  -4°;  refractive  index  at  26°,  1-458- 
1*465;  total  alcohols  calculated  as  geraniol 
66-75  p.c. ;  m.p.  after  soUdification  18°-22°. 
The  odorous  portion  is  soluble  in  70  p.c. 
alcohol,  but  the  stearoptene  is  practically 
insoluble  and  can  be  separated  by  filtration  from 
the  alcoholic  solution.  The  odorous  portion 
consists  chiefly  of  geraniol  and  cltronellol 
(30  to  40  p.c).  Traces  of  .phenyl  ethyl  alcohol, 
nerol  and  famesol  are  also  present.  The 
odourless  stearoptene  exists  to  the  extent  of 
10-16  p.c,  and  consists  of  two  hydrocarbons 
melting  at  22°  and  40°  respectively,  the  mixture 
melting  at  about  34°.  Otto  of  roses  was  formerly 
much  adulterated,  and  is  even  now  to  some 
extent  with  geraniol  and  citronellol  and  oils 
containing  these  bodies  (Perfumery  and  Essential 
Oil  Record,  1910,  188  and  217). 

Rosemary  oU  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Bostnarinus  officinalis  (linn.)  {N.O.  Labiaice). 
Indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
principally  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  leaves 
are- collected  after  the  flowering  period  and  are 
dried  for  a  few  days  in  the  sun  oefore  distilling. 
The  oil  is  produced  in  limited  quantity  in  Great 
Britain,  this  variety  commanding  a  very  high 
price.  It  has  sp.gr.  0 '895-0 '920 ;  rotation 
+0°  to  +15°  (sometimes  l»vo-rotatory) ;  total 
alcohols  calculated  as  borneol  10-18  p.c ; 
esters  calculated  as  bornyl  acetate  2-6  p.c  ; 
soluble  in  10  vols,  of  80  p.c.  alcohol.  Contains 
pinene,  oamphone,  cineole,  camphor,  borneol, 
and  bornyl  acetate. 

Rosewood  oU  (oil  of  Bois  de  Bose,  maU)  is  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  from  tne  wood  of  Licaria 
guiaTiensis  (Aublet)  [?  Ocotea  eaudata  (Mez.)] 
{N.O,  LauracecB),  collected  in  French  Guiana.  A 
similar  oil  is  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Protium 
altissimum  (March.),  known  as  Bois  de  Bose 
femeUe  {see  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil  Record, 
1910, 32).  Rosewood  oil  has  sp.gr.  0-870-0'880  ; 
rotation  —15°  to  —17° ;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70 
p.c.  alcohol.  Contains  linalool,  seraniol,  ter- 
pineol,  nerol,  and  traces  of  methyl  neptenone. 

Linaloe  Ofl  {Lignaloe  oil)  is  an  oil  of  similar 
composition  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Bursera 
Delpechiana  (Poiss.),  B.  Aloixylon  (Engl.),  and 
other  species.  It  is  principally  distilled  in 
Mexico:  sp.gr.  0'875-D'896;  rotation  —5°  to 
—  12°  (sometimes  dextro-rotatory);  soluble  in 
3  vols,  of  70  p.c  alcohol.  Contains  linalool, 
with  geraniol,  cf-terpineol,  and  methyl  heptenone. 


Rue  Oil  is  distilled  from  the  herb  Buta 
graveolens  (Linn.)  {N.O,  BtUacea),  which  is 
indi|^nous  to  Europe.  Other  species  are  also 
cultivated  in  Algeria,  Buia  {bracteosa)  chalepensis 
(Linn.)  and  B.  montana  (Mill.).  It  has  sp.gr. 
0-830-0-845;  rotation  +0°  to  +2'30° ;  m.p. 
+9°  to  +10°;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  70  p.c 
alcohol.  Consists  principally  of  methylnonyl 
ketone,  with  some  methylheptylketone.  Traces 
of  methyl  anthranilate  give  the  fluorescent 
appearance  to  the  oil.  Algerian  oil  from  Bo- 
bracteosa  consists  principally  of  methylheptyl- 
ketone and  does  not  solidify. 

Sage  OO  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves 
of  Salvia  officinalis  (Linn.)  {N,0,  Labiatce). 
Indigenous  to  the  Northern  Mediterranean 
countries:  sp.ffr.  0'910-0'930 ;  rotation  +10° 
to  +26° ;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  80  p.c  alcohol. 
The  Spanish  oil  has  a  lavender-like  odour  and 
contains  linalool  probably  derived  from  admix- 
ture with  lavender  plants.  Oil  of  *  clary  sage,* 
Salvia  sclareOyiB  employed  in  perfumery,  but  the 
supply  is  limited. 

Sandal-wood  oil  is  distilled  from  the  wood  of 
Santalum  Mum  (Linn.)  {N.O,  SanialacecB), 
Indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  India  and 
cultivated  under  Government  control:  sp.gr. 
0'973-0'986;  rotation  -13°  to  -21°;  total 
santalol  90-96  p.c  ;  soluble  in  6  vols,  of  70 
p.c.  alcohol  at  20°.  Contains  santalol,  a  mixture 
of  two  sesquiterpene  alcohols  C15H14O,  santalal 
(an  aldehyde),  santalene,  and  santene. 

West  Indian  sandal'Wood  oil,  derived  from 
Amyris  bcdsamifera  (Linn.),  is  lighter  in  density 
(0'960-0'967),  and  has  a  rotation  of  +24°  to 
+29°.  It  differs  in  composition  from  the  East 
Indian  oil. 

West  Australian  Sandal-wood  oil,  derived 
from  Fusanus  spicatus,  R.  Br.,  has  a  density  of 
0'955-0'965,  rotation  —5°  to  +5°,  and  contains 
65-75  p.c.  of  total  alcohols  calculated  as  santalol. 
By  fractionation,  an  oil  approaching  the  British 
Pharmacoposia  characters  for  sanaal-wood  oil 
has  been  produced,  but  its  composition  is 
not  identical  with  that  of  the  East  Indian 
oil,  and  its  medicinal  properties  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  established. 

Sassafras  oil  is  distilled  from  the  root  of 
Sassafras  officitiale  (Nees.)  {Laurus  Sassafras 
(Nees.))  {N.O.  Lauracece),  a  native  of  North 
America,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Mexico.  The  best  yield  of  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  root  bark:  sp.er.  1-066-1 '096;  rotation 
+  1°  to  +4°;  soluble  in  3  vols,  of  90  p.c. 
alcohol.  Contains  safrol  (80-90  p.c),  pinene, 
phellandrene,  camphor,  eugenol,  and  cadinene. 
Safrole  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion and  cuolinff,  but  commercial  safrole  is 
usually  obtained  from  camphor  oil. 

Savin  oil  is  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  and 
twigs  otJunipertufSabina  (Linn. )  {N.O,  Coniferce), 
Distilled  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  :  sp.gr. 
0'910-0'930;  rotation  +40°  to  +68*;  esters 
calculated  as  sabinyl  acetate  36-47  p.c. ;  total 
sabinol  45-55  p.c.  Contains  sabinol,  and 
sabinyl  acetate,  pmene,  sabinene,  furfural,  decyl 
aldehyde,  dihydro-cuminol,  cadinene.  French 
savin  oil  is  derived  from  J,  phanicea  (Linn.) 
and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  pinene.  It  is 
lighter  in  density  (about  0*890),  has  a  much  lower 
rotation  (+4°  to  +5°)  and  contains  only  about 
10  p.c.  of  esters  and  17  p.c  of  total  sabinol^  1*^ 
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Spearmint  oil  is  diatiUed  from  the  fresh  herb 
Mentha  viridis  (Linn.)  (American)  and  Mentha 
crispa  (Linn.)  (German),  and  probably  other 
species  of  Mentha  {N.O.  Labiata:):  sp.gr.  0*920- 
0-960 ;  rotation  —36**  to  —48° ;  soluble  in  an 
equal  volume  of  90  p.c.  alcohol,  but  becoming 
opalescent  on  dilution.  Contains  carvone,  phel- 
landrene,  limonene,  pinene,  and  traces  of  valeri- 
anic esters.  The  body  having  the  characteristic 
odour,  according  to  Elze,  is  the  acetic  ester  of 
dihydrocuminol. 

Star  anise  oil  v.  Ani^e  oil. 

Tarragon  oil  or  Estragon  oil  is  distilled  from 
the  flowering  herb  Artemvtia  Dracu7iculu3  (Linn. ) 
{NM.  Composita),  Indigenous  to  Siberia  and 
cultivated  in  Europe,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sauces  :  sp.gr.  0-890-0-960  ;  rotation  +2°  to 
+9**;  soluble  in  10  vols,  of  80  p.c.  alcohol. 
Contains  estragol  (methyl  chavicol),  phellan- 
drene,  p-methozycinnamio  aldehyde,  and  an 
olefinio  terpene. 

Terebene  v.  Terpenes, 

Thyme  oil.  Red  Thyme  oil  is  distilled  from 
the  fresh  flowering  herb  Thymus  vulgaris  (Linn.) 
{N.O.  Labiatce).  It  is  principally  grown  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Southern  France.  Spanish 
thyme  oil  is  probably  derived  from  a  species  of 
Origanum,  as  it  contains  carvacrol  but  little 
thymol.  Oil  of  wild  thyme  from  Thymus 
serpyllum  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of 
phenols.  French  oil  has  sp.gr.  0 -905-^ '960 ; 
rotation  (after  redistillation)  0°  to  —  2*  ;  phenols 
absorbed  by  5  p.c.  solution  of  potash  20-45  p.c.  ; 
Spanish  oil  has  sp.gr.  0*930-0*950;  phenols 
absorbed  by  6  p.c.  solution  of  potash  40-70  p.c. 
Thyme  oil  is  soluble  in  2  vols,  of  80  p.c.  alcohol, 
and  contains  thymol  and  carvacrol,  cymene, 
pinene,  bomeol,  and  linalool. 

Origanum  oil  is  distilled  from  various  species 
of  origanum,  the  oil  imported  from  Trieste  being 
chiefly  derived  from  Origanum  hirtvm  (link.), 
that  from  Asia  Minor  from  0,  {smymceum)  Oniles 
(Linn.),  and  Cyprus  oil  from  Origanum  Majoran- 
oidcs  (Linn.)  {N.O,  LabifUce). 


—  I     Trieste 


Sp  Br.     . 

Rotation 

Phenols  (ab- 
sorbed by  5 
p.c.  solution 
of  potash)    . 


0'940-0-980 
O^to  -1' 


00-85  p.c. 


Smyrna 


O'tt  15-0-945 
-3"  to  -13" 


25-60  p.c. 


Cyprus 


0-960-0070 


78-84  p.c. 


All  are  soluble  in  3  vols.  70  p.c.  alcohol  and 
contain  carvacrol  and  cymene ;  Smyrna  oil 
contains  linalool ;  Cyprus  oil  contains  origancne 
and  traces  of  hydroxy methoxy cymene.  Oils  of 
good  quality  contain  over  66  p.c"  of  phenols. 

Verbena  oil.  True  vervain  oil  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  Verbena  iriphylla  (L'Hdrit.) 
{Lippia  CUriodora  (H.  B.  &  K.)),  which  is  culti- 
vated for  decoration  purposes  in  Spain  and  the 
South  of  France,  the  oil  being  distilled  only  in 
small  quantities :  sp.gr.  0-894-0*918  ;  rotation 
—  12'*  to  -16^  ;  contains  21-28  p.c.  of  citral. 

Indian  verbena  oil  or  lemongrass  oil  has 
largely  replaced  the  true  verbena  oil,  as  it 
contains  a  higher  percentage  of  citral.  It 
is  distilled  from  the  grasses  Cynibopogon  sitraius 
(Stapf)  and  C.  jUxuosus  (Stapf).     The  former 


is  the  source  of  the  Ceylon  and  Straits  Settle- 
ments oil,  the  latter  of  the  Malabar  and 
Cochin.  C,  ciiratus  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  West  Indian  oil  is  lighter 
in  density  and  less  soluble  than  the  East 
Indian  variety. 


Sp.gr. 

Rotation 

Solubility 


East  Indian 


West  Indian 


0-896-0-906      '    0-877-0  887 

-f  3°  to  -3**      ;    4-2**  to  -2* 

1  in  3  volumes  of    Not  soluble  in 

70  p.c.  alcohol    j  90  p.c.  alcohol 

1 ! 


The  chief  constituent  is  citral,  of  which  good 
oils  contain  75-85  p.c.  Other  constituents  are 
methyl  heptenone,  limonene,  and  dipentene. 
An  oil  of  similar  constitution,  and  containing  a 
still  higher  percentage  of  citral,  is  derived  from 
the  leaves  of  Backhousia  cUriodora  (F.  MuelL) 
{N.O,  MyrtacecR),  a  small  tree  indigenous  to 
Queensland.  It  has  a  sp.gr.  of  0*895-^*900,  ia 
optically  inactive,  and  contains  about  95  p.c.  of 
citral. 

Wintergreen  oil  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
OatUtheria  procumbens  (Linn.)  {N,0,  Ericacta). 
Indigenous  to  the  United  States.  The  oil  is  pro- 
duced by  a  kind  of  fermentation  from  a  glucoeide 
gauUficrin  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  It  has 
8p.gr.  M80-1187;  rotation  -0%'  to  -1°. 
Consists  almost  entirely  of  methyl  salicylate 
(over  99  p.c.)  with  traces  of  an  alcohol,  ester, 
ketone,  or  aldehyde,  and  a  paraffin  hydro- 
carbon melting  at  65°.  An  oil  almost  identical 
with  the  foregoing  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
Bclula  lenta  (Linn.),  the  sweet  birch  {N.O, 
BetulaceoB),  This  is  now  mainly  sold  as  winter- 
ereen  oil.  It  differs  from  true  wintergreen  oil  in 
being  optically  inactive.    Methyl  s^cylate  is 

S reduced  syntneticaUy  on  a  large  scale,  and  its 
eteotion  in  oil  of  wintergreen  is  very  difficult 
{see  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil  Record,  1915, 
pp.  105.  126). 

Wormseed  ofl.  The  European  oil  is  distQled 
from  the  expanded  flower  buds  of  Artemisia 
maritima  (Lmn.)  {N.O.  Composites)  and  other 
species.  Indigenous  to  Southern  Russia  and  the 
Levant.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  raw  material 
it  is  very  scarce  and  has  oeen  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  American  oil.  Levant 
wormseed  oil  has  a  sp.gr.  of  0*915-0*940,  and  is 
Iffivo-rotatory  from  —1°  to  —5°.  Contains 
cineole,  dipentene,  terpinene,  terpineol,  and  a 
sesquiterpene. 

American  wormseed  oil  is  derived  from  the 
seeds  of  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  var.  anih^- 
minticum.  It  has  sp.gr.  0*960-0*990  ;  rotation 
—6°  to  —10°;  saponification  about  8*5  (after 
acetylation  about  280).  Contains  cymene, 
terpinene,  and  ascaridole  (60-65  p.c.),  a  body 
closely  allied  to  cineole,  decomposing  violently 
on  heating  to  about  160°.  Ascaridole  has  a 
density  of  1-008. 

Ylang  Ylang  oil  is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of 
Cananga  odorata  (Hook.)  {N.O,  Anonacecs).  In- 
digenous to  the  Malay  archii>elago  cmd  cultivated 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Cananga  oU  consists  usuaUy  of  the  higher 
fractions  and  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
sesquiterpenes,  but  in  some  districts  the  entire 
oil  is  sold  as  cananga  oil.  The  majority  of 
samples  fall  within  the  following  limits — 
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8p.gr.  . 
Botatton 
SapoD.  No. 


Ylang  Tlang 


0'930-0'960 

-38*fco-45» 

05-180 


Cananga    i  Manila  oil 


0'010-0'040  0-000-0-045 

-17»to-55»  -22»fco-50» 

45-100  71-154 


Ylang  YlaAff  oil  foims  a  clear  solution  with 
1-1}  toIb.  of  90  p.c.  aloohol,  becoming  turbid 
on  further  addition  of  alcohol.  Contains  methyl 
and  benzyl  acetates  and  benzoates,  linalool, 
geranioll  eugenol,  Moeugenol,  methyl  ether  of 
j9-cre8ol,  methyl  salicylate,  methyl  anthranilate, 
and  an  odonrJess  sesquiterpene  alcohol  melting 
at  138^.  Cadinene  is  also  present.  For  other 
commercial  Tarieties  the  following  characters 
have  been  recorded : — 


Sp.gr.  . 
Botatlon 
Sapon.  Kg. 


Reunion  oil 


0-9S0-0-967 

-30"to-W 

96-08 


Madagascar 


SeycbeUes 


0061-0081  0024  0058 
-50**  ,-18"to-45» 
110  — 


C.  T.  B. 

OILS  (FIXED)  and  FATS.  Oils  and  fats 
are  distributed  throughout  the  yegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  from  the  lowest  organisms  up 
to  the  most  highly  organised  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  are  found  in  almost  all 
tissues  and  organs.  The  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
are  deposited  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
seeds,  and  are  associated  there  with  starch, 
nitrogenous  substances,  &c.,  to  serve  as  nourish- 
ment to  the  embryo.  Exceptionally,  oil  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
rhizomes  of  Cyperua  esciUentus  (Lhm.).  In  the 
animal  organism,  oils  and  fats  are  mainly 
enclosed  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  intestines 
and  in  the  tissues  nearest  the  outer  skin. 

The  fatty  (fixed)  oils  and  fats  form  a  well- 
defined  and  homogeneous  group  of  substances, 
passing  through  all  gradations  of  consistency, 
irom  oils  which  are  fluid  even  below  the  freezing- 
point  of  water,  up  to  the  luu^est  fats  which 
melt  at  about  60°.  Therefore  no  sharp  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  between  fatty  oils  and  fats. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  convenient  to  apply  the  term 
*  oil '  to  those  glycerides  which  are  fluid  below 
about  20^  and  the  term  *  f at '  to  those  which 
are  solid  above  this  temperature. 

The  natural  oils  and  fats  may,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  in  the 
main  of  mixtures,  in  varying  proportions,  of  the 
triglycerides  described  under  Glyobrin. 

No  natural  oil  or  fat  consists  of  one  simple 
triglyceride,  although  some  of  the  vegetable 
fats  derived  from  the  MyrUticcLcea  contam  very 
small  quantities  only  of  fatty  acids  other  than 
m3rristic.  The  natural  oils  and  fats  must  rather 
be  looked  upon  as  mixtures  or  compounds  of  at 
least  two  or  three  triglycerides,  the  most  im- 

e>rtant  of  which  would  be  represented  by  tri- 
nrin,  trim^rristin,  tripalmitin,  tristearin,  trio- 
lein, trilinohn,  trilinolenin,  triclupanodonin,  and 
triricinolein.  The  glvoerides  of  hydnocarpic 
and  chaulmooffric  acids  are  characteristic  of  the 
fats  of  the  chaulmoogra  group  (^.v.).  Other 
glycerides  occurring  in  much  smaller  quantities 
are  glycerides  containing  butyric  acid  (in 
butter  fat),  caproic.  caprylic,  capric  acids  (in 


butter  fat,  coconut  oil,  palm-nut  oil),  laurio 
acid  (in  coconut  oil,  palm-nut  oil,  dika  fat), 
and  arachidic  acid  (in  arachis  oil). 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  most  important 
fatty  acids  oecurring  in  oils  and  fats  as  glycerides 
is  given  in  the  table  on  p.  647. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  mixed 
glycerides,  the  question  whether  mixed  gly- 
cerides occur  in  the  natural  fats  far  more 
frequently  than  has  been  assumed  •hitherto  has 
become  a  very  important  one.  A  good  deal  of 
evidence  soes  to  show  that  the  amount  of 
simple  triglycerides  in  such  common  fats  as,  e.^., 
tallow  and  lard  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  triglycerides  consists  of  mixed 
glycerides.  At  present,  however,  our  knowledge 
is  still  too  limited  to  justify  any  definite  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  composition  of  the 
glycerides  in  the  natural  oils  and  fats  (c/.  also 
Glyckbin). 

To  sum  up,  oils  and  fats  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  chemical  individuals,  but  rather  as 
representatives  of  natural  species  which  vary, 
although  within  certain  narrow  limits,  accofViing 
to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  the  plants 
producing  them  are  grown ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
animal  fats,  according  to  the  climate,  the  race, 
the  age  of  the  animal,  and  especially  the  food, 
and  also  to  some  extent  the  icuosyncrasy  of  the 
individual. 

Freshly-prepared  fats  apparently  contain 
only  triglycerides,  and  under  normal  conditions, 
monoglycerides  and  diglycerides  do  not  appear 
to  be  present.  The  occurrence  of  the  diglyceride 
of  erucic  acid  in  a  specimen  of  crude  rape  oil  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  that  specimen  had  become 
rancid,  with  the  formation  of  lower  glycerides 
than  a  triglyceride. 

Monog^cerides  and  diglycerides  {see  also 
Glychrin)  have  hitherto  been  obtained  only 
synthetically.  As  they  have  not  acquired  any 
practical  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  list  of  monoglycerides  and  diglycerides 
collated  in  Lewkowitsch's  Chem.  Technolo^v. 

From  the  table  given  on  p.  646,  it  will  be 
gathered  that,  for  practical  purposes,  a  classifica- 
tion of  oils  and  fats  can  be  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  fatty  acids  as  measured  by  their  degree  of 
unsaturation.  This  is  best  ascertained  by  deter- 
mining the  magnitude  of  the  iodine  absorption 
of  the  natural  oils  and  fats,  whereby  a  most 
important  measure  of  the  amount  of  unsaturated 
elyoerides  contained  in  a  given  oil  or  fat,  is 
found.  In  a  classification  based  on  the  iodine 
value  the  old  grouping  of  oils,  other  than  marine 
animal  oils,  into  drying  oUs,  semi-drying  oils,  and 
non-drying  oils  is  implicitly  contained. 

The  apparently  antiquated  subdivision  into 
vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats  did  not  rest 
on  a  scientific  basis,  until  it  had  been  found 
possible  to  differentiate  chemically  between 
cholesterol  and  phjrtosterol  (g.v.).  All  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  cholesterol  occurs  only  in 
oils  and  fats  of  animal  origin  and  is  cha- 
racteristic thereof,  whereas  phytosterol  (sito- 
sterol and  its  congeners)  has  been  found  hitherto 
only  in  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  Based  on 
these  two  principles,  the  author  put  forward  a 
scheme  of  classification  of  the  natural  oils  and 
fats  (Conference,  Bull.  8oc.  chim.  1909)  which 
is  arninged  in  a  synoptic  table  on  p.  646. 

The  tables,  pp.  648-650,  furnish  a  list  of  the 
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OILS   (FIXED)  AND  FATS. 


most  important  oils  and  fats,  arranged  according 
to  the  classification  set  out  in  the  foregoing 
table.  There  are  added  the  botanical  and 
zoological  sources,  the  proportions  of  oil  or  fat 
contained  in  the  seeds  or  fruits  of  the  plants, 
the  iodine  values  of  the  oils  and  fats,  and  their 
principal  uses. 


II.  Animal  Oils 
AND  Fats. 

A.  Animal  Oils, 

1 .  Marine  animal  oils — 
(a)  Fish  oils. 

(6)  Liver  oils, 
(c)  Blubber  oils. 

2.  Terrestrial     animal 

oils — 
(a)  Semi-diying  oils. 
(6)  Non-dr^ong  oils. 

B.  Animal  Fats. 

1.  Drying  fats. 

2.  Semi-drying  fats. 

3.  Non-drying  fats — 

(a)  Body  fats. 

(b)  Milk  fats. 


I.  Vbobtable  Oils 
AND*  Fats. 

A.  Vegetable  Oils. 

1.  Drying  oils. 

2.  Semi-drying  oils — 
(a)  Cottonseed    oil 

group. 
(6)  Rape  oil  group. 

3.  Non-drying  oils — 

(a)  Almond  oil  group. 

(b)  Olive  oil  group. 

(c)  Castor  oil  group. 

B.  Vegetable  Fats. 

1.  Chaulmoogra      oil 

group. 

2.  Laurel  oil  group. 

3.  Palm  oil  group. 

4.  Myristica  group. 
6.  Cacao  butter  group. 

6.  Coconut  oil  group. 

7.  Dika  fat  group. 

The  determination  of  oUs  and  fats  in  the  raw 

materials  of  the  oil  and  fat  industries  is  effected 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  by  heating  the 
finely  divided  substance  with  ether,  petroleum 
ether,  or  similar  solvents.  The  comminution 
of  hard  oil  seeds  may  be  effected  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  which  is  finally  washed  out  with  the 
solvent  so  as  not  to  lose  any  fatty  matter  which 
has  exuded.  It  is  also  feasible  to  apply  an 
ordinary  coffee-grinder,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
more  difficult  to  avoid  loss  of  fat.  In  labora- 
tories where  such  determinations  are  carried 
out  frequently,  special  grinding  machines  are 
used  and  loss  is  obviated  by  squeezing  a  large 
quantity  of  seeds  through  the  machine.  In 
case  the  substances  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture,  it  is  best  to  dry  them 
previously,  provided  the  oil  or  fat  does  not 
suffer  an  injurious  change  thereby.  If  oxidation 
of  the  oil  or  loss  of  volatile  substances  is  to 
be  expected,  the  oil  or  fat  may  be  extracted 
from  the  moist  substances  by  means  of  petro- 
leum spirit  boiling  below  80^.  JSther  is  most 
satisfactory  for  general  use,  but  with  this  solvent 
the  substance  must  be  dried  first.  Carbon 
disulphide  and  chloroform  may  also  be  used, 
but  in  this  case  also  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the 
substance  previous  to  extraction.  The  choice 
of  the  solvent  is  by  no  means  immaterial  ,* 
thus  carbon  disulphide  (which  is  largely  used  in 
France)  extracts  a  larger  amount  of  substances 
than  do  ether  or  petroleum  (c/.  Lewkowit^ch, 
Chem.  Technology). 

The  most  convenient  apparatus  for  the 
extraction  of  fat  is  the  one  devised  by  Soxhlet 
(Szombathy)  (see  Fig.  1).  10-16  grams  of  the 
comminuted  substance  are  introduced  into  a 
cartridge  of  filter-paper,  easily  prejpared  by 
rolling  filter-paper  round  a  ovlindncal  piece  of 
i^ood  of  suitable  size,  and  folding  it  up  at  one 


end.  The  cartridge  is  filled  with  the  substance 
and  transferred  to  the  extractor  e.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  siphon  tube  be  not  stopped  up 
bv  the  paper  case ;  nor  should  the  cartridge  be 
filled  to  the  top,  lest  some  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance be  washed  over  by  the  solvent  and  carried 
away.  To  be  quite  safe,  it  will  be  found  advis- 
able to  place  a  plug  of  (extracted)  cotton- wool 
on  the  top  of  the  substance,  or  to  close  the  top  by 
folding  the  paper  over  it.  The  tube  N  is  then 
fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  to  a  flask  charged  with 
about  60  c.c.  of  the  solvent  (petroleum,  ether, 
chloroform,  &c.).  Another  portion  of  the 
solvent  is  carefully  poured  on  to  the  substance 
in  B,  until  it  commences  to  run  off  through  th^ 
siphon  s.  Finally,  an  inverted  condenser  is 
fitted  to  E,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  placed 
on  a  water-bath.  In  using  this  form  of  Soxhlet's 
extractor  there  is  always  some  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  time  when  the  extraction  is  com- 
plete, and,  as  a  rule,  the  operation  lasts  much 
longer  than  necessary,  involving  both  loss  of 
time  and  solvent.  To  avoid  this,  Lewkowitsch 
has  a  tap  fitted  on  to  the  siphon  tube,  so 
that  some  of  the  solvent  can  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  to 
ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  extraction 
{see  Fig.  2).  If  the 
substance  to  be  ex- 
tracted has  been 
collected  on  a  filter, 
the  simplest  plan  is 
to  fold  the  filter  and 
place  it  at  once  in 
the  extractor. 

When  the  ex- 
traction is  complete, 
the  fiask  containing 
the  solution  is  de- 
tached from  the  ex- 
tractor, the  solvent 
is  distilled  off  on  the 
water- bath,  and  the 
fat  dried  in  an  air- 
bath   at   a   tempe  - 

rature  not  exceeding  100°-110*,  until  the  weight 
remains  fairly  constant. 

In  case  the  substance  has  not  been  dried 
completely  and  ether  has  been  used,  it  is 
advisable  to  extract  the  residue  once  more 
with  petroleum  spirit.  The  drying  of  the 
residue  is  effected  by  placing  the  fiask  in  a 
drying  oven,  heating  to  100°-106**,  and  turning 
the  contents  round  the  walls  of  the  flaak  at 
frequent  intervcJs.  If  the  minute  drops  ol 
water  which  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  oily 
layer  have  disappeared,  the  drying  may  be 
considered  to  be  completed.  This  must  be 
confirmed  by  re-weighing  after  further  drying 
for  half  an  hour.  In  the  case  of  drying  oils, 
it  is  best  to  heat  the  flask  in  an  oil-bath  at  the 
temperature  of  100°-106°,  while  a  slow  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  or  of  hydrogen  is  allowed  to 
pass  over  the  surface  of  the  oil. 

Technical  Pebpabation  op  Oils  and  Fats. 

Rendering. — Since  oils  and  fats  have  served 
the  human  race  as  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  food,  the  methods  of  preparing  oils 
and  fats  may  be  c^^ 
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Chemical 
oompoPlUon 

Boiling-point. 

Melting- 
point*^. 

1 
Characteristic  of 

Under 
mm. 

'C. 

press- 

ure 

1    Acids    of    the    Acetic 

series,  CnHgnO, — 

Acetic  acid 

C,H«0, 

760 

119 

17 

Spindle-tree  oil,  Macas- 
sar oil. 

Butyrio'acid    .   . 
MO  Valeric  acid  (?) 

O.H.(J, 

760 

162-3 

-6-6 

Butter  fat.  Macassar  oil. 

CiH„<), 

760 

173-7 

-61 

Porpoise  and  dolphin  oils. 

Caproic  acid     »  . 
Caprylic  acid 

770 
671 

202-203 
236-237 

-8 
16-6 

Butter  fat,  coconut  oil, 
palm  nut  oil. 

Capric  acid 

C„.M.nO. 

760 

268-270 

31-3 

Laurie  acid 

Cj.ll   ,0, 

100 

226 

43-6 

Laurel  oil,  coco-nut  oil. 

Myristio  acid 

c,;ii;,o. 

100 

260-6 

63-8 

Mace    butter,    nutmeg 

butter. 
Palm  oil,  Japan  wax. 

Palmitic  acid 

^i%^zfii 

100 

271-6 

62-61 

' 

myrtle  wax,  lard,  tal- 
low, etc. 

Stearic  acid 

CigH^O, 

100 

291 

69-32 

Tallow,  cacao  butter,  etc. 

Arachidic  acid    . 

^20^40^1 

: 

— 

77 

Arachis  oil. 

Behenic  acid 

CJ2H44O2 

60 

306 

83-84 

Ben  oil. 

Lignoceric  acid  . 

C«4H4g02 

— 

— 

80-6 

Arachis  oil. 

II.  Acids  of  the  Acrylic 

or      Oleic      series. 

aH,«_,Oa-- 

Tiglic  acid . 

^'lt"SO^t 

760 

198-6 

64-6 

Croton  oil. 

Hypogieic  acid    . 
Oleic  acid  . 

15 

236 

33-34 

Arachis  oil. 

CjgHj^Oj 

100 

286-6-286 

6-6 

Most  oils  and  fats. 

Rapic  acid          . 

^18Ha402 





Rape  oils. 

Erucic  acid 

CasH^jO, 

30 

281 

33-34 

Rape  oils,  fish  oils. 

III.  Acids  of  the  Linolic 

series,  CnH^_^0,— 

Linolic  acid 

CigHjjOj 

14 

228 

— 

Soya  bean  oil, 

Maize  oil,  cotton-seed  oil. 

Telfairic  acid      . 

C,gH3,0, 

13 

220-226 



KoSme  oil. 

Elseomargaric  acid 

^18^320, 

— 

— 

48 

Tung  oil. 

IV,  Acids  of   the   Cyclic 

(Chaulmoogric) 

series,  C^Hj^-^O,— 

Hydnocarpic  acid 

CltHjgO, 

— 

— 

69-60 

^Hydnocarpus,  lukrabo, 
j     and  chaulmoogra  oils. 

Chaulmoogric  acid 

Ms^sa^z 

20 

247-248 

68 

V.  Acids  of  the  Linolenic 

series,  CnHjn-gOj— 

Linolenio  acid     . 
t^oLinolenic  acid 

c;:h::o: 

""— 



•~"  • 

JLinseed  oil. 

VI.  Acids    of    the    Clu- 

iianodonic      series. 

CnHju-gOj — 

Clupanodonic  acid 

CigHjgO, 

— 

— 

liquid 

Fish,  liver,  and  blubber 
oils. 

VII.  Acids  of  the  Rici- 

noleic    series    (hy- 
drozylated      acids, 

CjHin-tOs — 

Ricinoleic  acid    . 

^18^3*08 

16 

260 

4-5 

Castor  oil. 

Vm.  Dihydroxylated 

acids  of  the  series 

C^Hi^O^— 

Dihydrozystearic  acid 

CigHggO^ 

— 

— 

141-143 

Castor  oa 

IX.  Acids  of    the  series 

C;H,,«,04   (dibasic 

acids)— 

Japanic  acid 

<^«H„0,     - 

— 

117-7-1 17-9 

Japan  wax^ 

liQiti^pdhyCiOOQle 
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OILS  (FIXED)  AND  FATS. 
VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  FATS. 
A.  Veobtablb  Oils. 


ou 

Bouioe 

ofc^in 
seed  or  fruit' 

Iodine  value  1 

1.  Drying  Otis. 

PeriUa 

Perilla  ocymoides 

35-8 

2061 

Varnishes. 

LinBeed 

Linum  usitatissimnm 

38-40 

176-205 

Paints,  varnishes,  lino- 
leum, soft  soap. 

Tung  (a)  Chinese  .  \ 
(6)  Japanese  / 
Candle  nnt  . 

Aleurites  cordata 

53 

160-163 

Paint  and  varnish. 

Aleurites  moluccana 

62-64 

163 

Burning  oil,6oap,paintw 

Hemp  seed  . 

Cannabis  sativa 

30-36 

148 

Paints  and  varnishes, 
soft  soap. 

Walnut:  nut 

63-65 

146 

Painto. 

Safflower 

Carthamus  tinctorius 

30-32 

130-147 

Burning   oil,   varnish 
('  roghan '). 

Poppy  seed . 

Papayer  somniferum 

41-60 

123-143 

Salad  oil,  paints,  soH 

Sunflower    . 

Helianthus  annuus 

21-23 

119-136 

soap. 
Edible  oil,  soap. 

Soya  bean    . 

Soja  hispida 

18 

137-141 

Edible  oil,  burning  oil. 

Cameline 

soap. 

(Ger.  sesam^) 

Camelina  sativa 

31-34 

136 

Burning  oil,  soap. 

Madia 

Madia  sativa 

2.  Semi-Df 

32-33 

ying  Oils, 

118-6 

Soap,  burning  oU. 

ex 

Pumpkin  seed 

Cucurbita  pepo 

47-48 

12a-130 

Edible  oil,  burning  oil. 

§• 

Maize :  corn 

6-10 

113-126 

Edible  oil,  soap. 

1 

Beech  nut    . 

Fagus  sylvatica 

43-46 

111-120 

Edible  oil,  burning  oiL 

^ 

Kapok 

Bombaz  pentandrum 

30-32 

116 

Edible  oil,  soap. 

(Eriodendron  anfrac 
tuosum) 
Gossypium  herbaceum 

Cotton  seed 

24r-26 

108-110 

Edible  oil,  soap. 

s 

Sesam^ 

Sesamum  orientale,  S. 

60-67 

103-108 

Edible  oil,  soap. 

o 

indicum 

^ 

^Curcas,  purging  nut 

Jatropha  curcas 

66^67 

98-110 

Medicine,  soap. 

3 

'Brazil  nut    . 

BerthoUetia  excelsa 

73 

90-106 

Edible  oil,  soap. 

Croton 

Croton  tiglium 

63-66 

102-104 

Medicine. 

Havison 

WildBrassioa  campestris 

33-40 

106-117 

Lubricants,buming  oil 

s 

9< 

Hedge  Mustard     . 

Raphanus  raphanistrum 

36-40 

106 

Rape  (colza) 

Brassica  campestris 

33-43 

94-102 

Lubricant,  burning  oU. 

Black  Mustard 

Brassica  nigra  (Sinapis 

nigra) 
Brassica  alba  (Sinapis 

31-33 

1161 

Soap. 

White  Mustard     . 

86-86 

92-103 

Soap. 

alba) 

ft 

Radish  seed 

Raphanus  sativus 

46-60 

92-112 

Vamba 

Brassica  campestris  var. 
3.  Non-D 

24 

tying  Oils, 

96 

Burning  oiL.  lubricant. 

% 

'Cherry  kernel    . 

Prunus  cerasus 

36-36 

110-114 

Edible  oil,  burning  oil. 

Apricot  kernel  . 
Plum  kernel      . 

Prunus  armeniaca 

40-46 

96-108 

Perfumery,  medicine. 

|l 

Prunus  domestica 

26 

Prunus  damasciBna 

'^ 

Peach  kernel     . 

Prunus  persica 

32-36 

93-108 

Perfumery,  medicine. 

.Almond    . 

Prunus  amygdalus 

46-56 

93-100 

Perfumery,  medicine. 
Edible  oiC  soap. 
Edible  oil,  perfumery, 

Araohis  (groundnut) 

Arachis  hypog»a 

4a-46 

83-100 

§ 

Hazel  nut    . 

60-60 

83-90 

2 

lubricant. 

:a 

OUve  . 

Olea  europ»a 

40-60 

79-88 

Edible  oil,  lubricant. 

burning  oil,  soap. 

S3 

Olive  kernel 

Olea  europ»a 

12-16 

87 

Edible  oil,  lubricant, 

O 

burning  oil,  soap. 

5 

Ben     . 

Moringa  oleifera 

36-36 

82 

Edible  oil,  perfumery. 

k 

lubricant. 

Sgij' Grape  seed 

Vitis  vinifera 

10-20 

96 

Edible  oil,  burning  oil. 

5  g|  Castor 

Ricinus  communis 

46-63 

83-86 

Medicine,  soap,  Turkey 

3 

i' 

Di( 

i,iz^A?^HMg§^c 
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Proportion 

■  Pat 

Source 

of  oil  in 
seed  or  fruit 

Iodine  value 

Used  in  the  production  of 

Laurel  oil  group- 
Laurel  oU 

Laurus  nobilis 

24-26 

68-80 

Medicine. 

^ 

'Mowrah  seed  oil 

Bassia  latifolia\ 
IlUpe  latif  olia  f 

g 

Mahua  butter    . 

60-66 

63 

Edible  fat,  soap,  candles. 

& 

Mowrah  butter  . 

Bassia  longifolia 

60-66 

68-63 

Edible  fat,  soap,  candles. 

"^1 

Illipe  butter 

a    Macassar  oil      A 
2    Kusum  oil         .  / 
'^l  Palm  oil   . 

Schleichera  trijuga 

70-6 

48-69 

Medicine. 

El»is  guineensis,  £. 

16-44 

63 

Candles,  so^p. 

3  l/Mace  butter       A 
"S^l  Nutmeg  butter  ./ 

melanococca 

M3rri8tioa  officinalis 

38-40 

40-62 

Medicine,  perfumery. 

S      Phulwara  butter 

Bassia  butyracea 
Bassia  Parkii 

60-52 

42 

Edible  fat. 

Shea  butter  (Ga- 

40-62 

66 

Edible  fat,  soap,  candles. 

1am  butter) 

Mkinyi  fat 

Stearodendron  Stuhl- 

67 

41-9 

Soap,  candles. 

1 

mannii 

Malabar  taUow . 

Vateria  indioa 

37-40 

Edible  fat. 

Cacao  butter     . 

Theobroma  cacao 

44-60 

32-41 

Chocolate. 

1 

Chinese  vegetable 

Stillingia  sebifera 

22 

28-32 

Soap,  caqdles. 

tallow 

(Croton  seb.) 

1 

Kokum     butter 
(Goa  butter) 

Garcinia  indioa 

49 

33 

Edible  fat. 

5 

Borneo  tallow   . 

Shorea  stenoptera, 

Hopea  aspera 
Cocos  Bolerooarpa 

46-60 

16-31 

Edible  fat,  candles.' 

^ 

'Mocaya  oil 

60-70 

24 

Edible  fat,  soap. 

1^ 

Maripa  fat 

Palma  (?)  maripa 

— 

17 

»»            »f 

ll/ Palm  kernel  oil. 
1  a\  Palm  nut  oil      . 
o    1  Ck)conat  oil 

Ebeis  guineensis  \ 
£.  melanococca  J 

46-60 

1^14 

>»            »» 

Cocos  nucif era,  C.  buty- 

20-26 

8-9 

Edible  fat,  soap,  candles. 

racea 

Sg-pikaoilCobaoil, 
j  S  \    wild  mango  oil) 
«      Japan  wax 

Irvingia  gabonensis 

60-66 

6*2 

Edible  fat. 

Rhus  sucoedanea,  R. 

26 

4-10 

Polishes. 

vemicifera 

Myrtle  wax 

Myrica  cerifera,  M.  oa- 

20-26 

2-4 

Soap,  candles  (T). 

rolinensis 

II.  ANIMAL  OILS  AND  FATS. 
A.  Animal  Oils. 


OU  " 

Source 

Iodine  value 

Principal  use 

1.  Marine  Animal  Oils, 

(a)  Fish  oils- 

Menhaden 

Alosa  menhaden 

140-173 

Currying  leather ;  soap  making. 

Sardine     . 

Clupea  sardinus 

161-193 

t»           •»             f» 

Japanese  sardine 

Clupanodon  melano- 
sticta 

187 

»»            »>              >• 

Salmon     . 

Salmo  salar 

161 

Currying  leather. 

Herring    . 
Stickleback 

Clupea  harengus 

124-142 

»»            »> 

Gasterosterus  trachurus 

162 

»>            » 

Sturgeon  . 

Accipenser  sturio 

126-3 

»»            »» 

Sprat 
(6)  Liver  oils — 

Clupea  sprattus,  Cuv. 

122-142 

f>            >f 

Cod  liver . 

GaduB  morrhua 

167 

Medicine,  currying  leather. 

Skate  liver 

Squatina  vulgaris 
Thynnus  vulgaris 

167-3 

»             »»            »» 

Tunny  liver 

191-1 

*f            »            »* 

Shark  (Arctic)  . 

Scymnus  borealis 

116 

Currying  leather. 

Coal  fish. 

Gadus  merlangus(  virens) 

1611 

»»            »f 

Hake  Uver 

Merlucoius  oommun. 

— 

♦»            •» 

Ray  liver . 

(vulgaris) 
Raja  clavata  (batis) 
Molva  vulgaris 

___ 

„       Digifeed  by  Google 
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II.  ANIMAL  OILS  AND  ¥AT8^-coniinued. 
A.  Akdcal  Oils. 


1              ou 

Sonroe                  i  Iodine  vslne 

Piindpslne 

(c)  Blubber  oils- 

■  -  ■  -                              1 

Seal 

Phoca  vitolina 

137-147 

Burning,  cunyins  leather. 

Whale      . 

Baksna  mysticetas 

121-136 

ing»  carrying  leather. 

Dolphin,  black  fish 

Body  oil          .  i 
Jaw  oil            .  i 
Porpoiae— 

Delphinns  globiceps 

/  99-126 
\      33 

Lubricating  oil  for  delioate  machi- 

Body oil          .  i 
Jaw  oil           .  ( 

Delphinns  phocaena 

119 

nery. 

1 

2.  Terregirial  Animal  Oils 

Non-dryinff  oils — 
Sheep's  toot 

Ovis  aries 

« 

Lubricating.                                  ' 

Horses'  foot 

Equus  caballus 

74-90 

•t 

Neat's  foot 

Bos  taurus 

67-73 

Labrioatiag,  leather. 

Egg 

Oallus  domesticus 

68-82 

Leather  dressing. 

B.  Animal  Fats. 

Fat 

Source 

Iodine  vslue 

Principal  use 

1.  Drying  Fats. 

Ice  bear 

Ursus  maritimus 

147 

Pharmacy. 

Rattlesnake 

Crotalus  durissus 

106 

»» 

2.  Semi-drying  Fats. 

Blackcock    . 

Tetrao  urogallus 

1211 

Hare  . 

Lopus  timidus 

102-2 

Rabbit,  wild 

Lepus  cuniculus 

99-8 

Rabbit,  tame 

Lepus  cuniculus 

67-6 

Wild  duck    . 

Anas  boschas 

84*6 

Domestic  duck     . 

Anas  boschas 

68-6 

Horses'  fat 

Equus  caballus 

76-85 

Edible  fat,  soap. 

3.  Non-drying  Fats, 

/Horse  marrow  fat 

Equus  caballus 

77-81 

Food,  soap. 

Domestic  goose     . 

Anser  cinereus 

Food. 

Wild  goose  . 

Anser  ferus 

99-6 

' 

1 

Lard 

Sus  scrofa 

66 

Food,  soap. 

Hog,  wild     . 

:  Sus  scrofa 

76-6 

Beef,  marrow 

Bos  taurus 

56 

Pomades. 

(^ 

Bone  . 

Bos;  Ovis 

46-66 

Soap,  candles. 

Tallow,  beef 

Bos  taurus 

38-46 

Food,  soap,  candles,  lubricants. 

Tallow,  mutton    . 

Ovis  aries 

35-46 

Food,  soap,  candles,  lubricants. 

^* 

Butter 

Bos  taurus 

26-38 

Food. 

far  as  the  history  of  the  human  race  itself.    The 
crudest  methods  of  '  rendering '  oils  from  seeds  ' 
and  fruits,  which  are  still  practised  at  present  i 
in   Central  Africa,  in  Indo-China,   the  Malay  i 
Archipelago,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  consist 
in  allowing  the  broken  fruits  to  melt  by  the  heat  I 
of  the  sun,  when  the  exuding  oil  runs  off  and  is 
collected.    The  production  of  palm  oil  by  the 
natives,  as  also  of  the  preparation  of  best  coco- 
nut oil  by  boiling  the  fruit  kernels  with  water, 
are  more  modern  developments  of  this  method, 
which    culminates    in    the    boiling-oul    method 


practised  on  the  largest  scale  by  '  rendering ' 
animal  fats  and  oils  from  the  tissue,  as  is  done 
in  the  preparation  of  tallow,  lard,  whale  oil, 
cod-liver  oil,  &c.  The  most  modem  practice 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  process,  as  worked  in 
the  enormous  packing  houses  (rendering  estab- 
lishments) in  America  (tallow,  lard,  bone  fat), 
and  in  the  modem  whale  oil  and  fish  oil  rendering 
works,  consists  essentially  in  cutting  np  the 
fatty  tissues  into  small  fragments,  whion  are 
transferred  into  vessels  containing  water, 
whewin  the  oommjjg^^  bf^viM^t^  ^ 
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stoam,  either  under  ordinary  preisnre  in  open 
vesaelB  or  under  higher  pressure  in  digesters. 
The  fat  gradually  exudes  and  oolleots  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  whilst  the  membranous  matter 
(* greaves')  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  fat  is 
then  drawn  off  from  above  the  aqueous  (gluey) 
layer,  and  strained  through  sieves  or  filters.  The 
*  greaves '  are  placed  in  hair  or  woollen  bags 
and  submitted  to  hydnfulio  pressure,  whereby 
a  further  portion  of  oil  or  fat  is  obtained.  In 
the  case  of  those  animal  fats  which  are  intended 
for  edible  purposes,  such  as  lard  or  suet  for 
margarine,  the  greatest  cleanliness  must,  of 
course,  be  observed,  and  the  temperature  must 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfectly  *  sweet '  and  pure  material. 

Pressing, — The  preparation  of  oils  and  fats 
from  small  oleaginous  seeds,  such  as  linseed 
and  rape  seed,  was  practised  originally  by 
crushing  the  seeds  and  grinding  between  stones, 
as  is  still  done  in  India.  A  more  modem 
development,  still  in  vogue  in  Manchuria 
In  the  production  of  soya  bean  oil,  consists  in 
bruising  the  seeds  and  reducing  them  under  an 
edge-stone,  heating  the  meal  in  an  open  pan, 
and  pressing  out  the  oil  in  a  wedge-press,  the 
wedges  being  driven  home  by  hammers.  The 
sorew-press  used  in  vineyards  served  as  a  model 
for  the  construction  of  the  primitive  olive- 
preps.  The  several  stages  through  which  the 
industry  of  oil  presses  developed  from  these 
early  beginnings  of  machinery  to  the  Dutch 
wedge-press,  until  it  reached  the  most  complete 
form  of  modern  oil-pressing  plant,  cannot  be 
detailed  here,  and  the  reader  is  therefore  re- 
ferred for  a  rapid  survey  to  Lewkowitsoh's 
Chemical  Technology.  It  must  suffice  here  to 
state  that  the  most  modem  presses  in  vogue  at 
present  are  the  Marseilles  press^  the  Anglo- 
American  press,  and  the  cage  press  (clodding- 
press),  which  have  reached  their  present  com- 
pleteness through  the  combination  of  the 
inventions  of  the  hydraulic  press  by  Joseph 
Bramah  (1796),  and  of  the  accumulator  by 
William  George  (later  Lord)  Armstrong  (1843). 
It  is  due  to  the  early  application  of  these  inven- 
tions in  this  country,  that  England  secured 
the  supremacy  in  the  oil-crushing  trade  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  centunr  and  has  been  able 
to  retain  it,  notwithstanmng  severe  foreign 
competition. 

The  sequence  of  operations  in  treating  oil 
seeds,  oil  nuts,  Ac,  for  the  separation  of  the  oils 
they  contain  is,  at  the  present  time,  as  follows : 
As  a  preliminary  operation  the  oil  seeds  and 
nuts  are  freed  fnom  dust,  sand,  and  other 
impurities  by  sifting  in  an  inclined  revolving 
cylinder  or  sieving  machine,  covered  with  woven 
wire,  having  meshes  varying  according  to  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  seed  operated  upon. 
This  preliminary  purification  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  for  the  preparation  of 
edthh  oils  and  fais.  In  the  case  of  those  seeds 
liable  to  contain  pieces  of  iron  (hammer  heads 
and  nails,  amongst  palm  kernels,  &c.),  the 
seeds  are  passed  over  magnetic  separators,  which 
retain  the  pieces  of  iron.  The  seeds  and  nuts 
are  then  decorticated  (when  required),  the 
shells  removed,  and  the  kernels  (*  meats*) 
converted  into  a  pulpy  mass  or  meal  (in  older 
establishments  by  crushing  and  grinding  between 
stones  in  edge-runners)  by  being  passed  through 


a  hopper  over  rollers  consisting  of  (five)  chilled- 
iron  or  steel  cylinders  mounted  vertically  like 
the  bowls  of  a  calendar.  These  rollers  are  finely 
grooved  so  that  the  seed  is  cut  up  while  passing 
in  succession  between  the  first  and  second  rollers 
in  the  series,  then  between  the  second  and  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  when  the  grains 
are  sufficiently  bruised,  crushed,  and  ground. 
The  distance  between  the  rollers  can  be  easily 
regulated  so  that  the  seed  leaving  the  bottom 
roller  has  the  desired  fineness.  The  comminuted 
mass,  forming  a  more  or  less  coarse  meal,  is 
either  expressed  in  this  state  or  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  heating,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  product  to  be  manufactured.  For  the 
preparation  of  edible  oils  and  fate  the  meal  is 
expressed  in  the  cold,  after  having  been  packed 
into  bags  and  placed  in  hydraulic  presses  under 
a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres  or  more.  The 
cakes  are  allowed  to  remain  under  pressure  for 
about  7  minutes.  The  oil  exuding  in  the  cold 
dissolves  the  smallest  amount  of  colouring  matter 
Ac,  and  hence  has  suffered  least  in  its  quality. 
Oils  BO  obtained  are  known  in  commerce  as 
*  cold-drawn  oils,'  *  cold -pressed  oils,'  *  salad 
oils,'  *  virgin  oils.* 

By  pressing  in  the  cold,  obviously  only  part 
of  the  oil  or  fat  is  recovered.  A  further  quantity 
is  obtained  by  expressing  the  seed  meal  at 
a  somewhat  high  temperature,  reached  by 
warming  the  comminuted  seeds  or  fruits  either 
immediately  after  they  leave  the  five-roller  mill, 
or  after  the  *  cold-drawn  oil'  has  been  taken 
off.  Of  course,  the  cold-pressed  cakes  must  be 
first  disintegrated,  which  may  be  done  under 
an  edge-runner.  The  same  operation  may  be 
repeated  once  more.  Thus  oils  of  the  '  second 
expression '  and  of  the  '  third  expression '  are 
obtained. 

In  the  case  of  oleaginous  seeds  of  low  value 
(cotton-seed,  linseed)  it  is  of  importance  to 
express  in  one  operation  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  oil.  Hence,  after  leaving  the  five- 
roller  mill,  the  bmised  seed  is  generally  wanned 
at  once  in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle  fitted  with  a 
mixing  gear,  by  passing  steam  into  the  jacket, 
and  sending  at  the  same  time  some  steam 
through  a  rose,  fixed  inside  the  kettle,  into  the 
mass  while  it  is  being  agitated.  This  practice  is 
a  survival  of  the  older  method  of  moistening  the 
seed  with  a  little  water,  while  the  seeds  were 
bruised  under  edge-ranners,  so  as  to  lower  the 
temperature  and  facilitate  the  bursting  of  the 
cells.  The  warm  meal  is  then  delivered  through 
measuring  boxes  into  closed  press- bags  C  scour- 
tins '  of  the  'Marseilles'  press),  or  through 
measuring  boxes,  combined  with  an  automatic 
moulding  machine,  into  cloths  open  at  two  sides 
(Anglo-American  press),  so  that  the  preliminary 
pressed  cakes  can  be  put  at  once  into  the 
hydraulic  press.  In  the  latest  constructions  of 
cage -presses,  the  use  of  bags  is  entirely  dispensed 
with,  a  measured  quantity  of  seed  falling  direct 
into  the  circular-press  cage  and  being  separated 
from  the  material  forming  the  next  cake  by  a 
circular  plate  of  sheet  iron. 

The  method  of  expressinff  is  exclusively 
employed  wherever  the  pressed  cakes  are  used 
as  cattle  food.  These  cakes  retain  a  notable 
amount  of  oil  or  fat — ^from  6  to  10  p.o. — which 
must,  however,  not  be  considered  as  lost, 
inasmuch  as  the  fat  constitutes  a  most  valuable 
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and,  indeed,  necessary  constitnent  of  cattle 
food. 

Extraction  by  solvents. — ^In  those  cases  where 
the  full  yield,  or  approximately  full  yield,  of 
the  oil  contained  in  the  seeds  is  aimed  at,  the 
comminuted  seeds  are  extracted  with  volatile 
solvents,  such  as  petroleum  hydrocarbons, 
boiling  below  120^,  and  carbon  disulphide. 
As  these  solvents  are  highly  inflammable, 
methods  of  extraction  by  means  of  the  non- 
inflammable  carbon  tetrachloride  and  chlorine 
derivatives  of  ethane  (such  as  dichloro-ethylene 
O.H.Clt,  trichloro-ethylene  CtHCl»  percmoro- 
etnylene  C,Cl4,  tetrachloro-ethane  CfiJ^^  and 
pentaohloro-ethane  C,HC1.)  have  been  intro- 
duced. At  present  the  high  price  of  these 
solvents  still  militates  against  their  general 
employment,  in  addition  to  some  other  draw- 
backs in  their  use. 

The  apparatus  employed  on  a  large  scale 
depends  on  the  temperature  At  which  the 
extraction  is  carried  out.  In  the  main  two 
types  of  extracting  apparatus  may  be  differenti- 
ated, viz.  for  extraction  in  the  cold  and  for 
extraction  in  the  hot.  The  seed  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  as  for  pressing,  except  that  it 
is  not  reduced  to  a  fine  meal,  so  as  not  to  impede 
the  percolation  of  the  solvent  through  the  mass. 
In  the  case  of  ccid  extraction  the  s^d  is  placed 
in  a  series  of  closed  vessels,  throu^^h  which  the 
solvent  percolates  by  displacement,  on  the 
'  counter-current '  system.  A  battery  of  vessels 
is  so  arranged  that  one  vessel  can  always  be 
made  the  last  of  the  series  to  discharge  finished 
meal  and  to  be  recharged  with  fresh  meal,  so 
that  the  process  is  practically  a  continuous  one^ 
The  solution  of  the  extracted  oil  or  fat  is  then 
transferred  to  a  steam-heated  still,  where  the 
solvent  is  driven  off  and  recovered  by  condensing 
the  vapours  in  a  cooling  coil,  to  be  used  again. 
The  last  remnant  of  volatile  solvent  in  the  oil 
is  expelled  by  a  current  of  open  steam  blown 
through  the  oil  in  the  warm  state.  The  extract- 
ing process  in  the  hot  is  carried  out  in  an  appara- 
tus, the  principle  of  which  is  exemplified  by  the 
well-known  Soxhlet  extractor.  The  comminuted 
seed  is  placed  on  trays  or  baskets  inside  a  vessel 
connected  with  an  upright  refrigerator,  and  is 
surrounded  there  by  the  volatile  solvent. 
On  heating  the  solvent  with  steam  through  a 
coil  or  jacket,  the  vapours  rise  through  and 
around  the  meal.  They  pass  into  the  refrigerator, 
where  they  are  condensed  and  fall  back  as  a 
liquid  through  the  meal,  percolating  it  on  their 
way  downwards,  and  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  as  a  more  or  less  saturated  solution 
of  oil  in  the  solvent.  The  solvent  is  again 
evaporated,  leaving  the  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  until  the  extraction  is  deemed  finished. 
The  solution  of  fat  is  then  run  off  into  a  still, 
as  described  already,  and  the  last  traces  of 
solvent  are  driven  out.  The  solvent  is  recovered 
and  used  again. 

The  meal  left  after  extraction  is  not  suitable 
for  cattle  food,  and  no  extracted  meal  can  be 
sold  in  this  country  for  feeding  purposes.  On 
the  Continent,  however,  frequent  endeavours  are 
bein^  made  to  sell  (and  even  recommend  under 
specious  'scientific*  pretensions)  extracted 
meal  for  feeding  purposes,  and  although 
Agricultural  Associations  in  many  cases  stipulate 
that  no  extracted  meal  should  be  accepted  by 


farmers,  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  extracted 
meal  finds  its  way,  chiefiy  on  the  Ciontanent, 
into  *  compound  cakes.* 

With  regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  last  two  mentioned  prooessee— expression 
and  extraction — the  adoption  of  either  must 
largely  depend  on  local  conditions  and  the 
objects  for  which  the  products  are  intended. 
Wherever  the  cake  is  the  main  product,  expres- 
sion will  commend  itself  as  the  most  advantage- 
ous process.  Where,  however,  the  fatty  material 
forms  the  main  product,  as  in  the  case  of  palm 
kernel  oil,  or  sesam^  and  coconut  oils  from 
damaged  seeds  (which  would  no  longer  form 
proper  cattle  food),  the  process  of  extraction 
will  be  preferred,  especially  when  the  price 
of  oil  is  high.  In  some  cases  the  combination 
of  the  two  processes  commends  itself,  as  in  the 
production  of  olive  oil.  The  fruits  are  expressed, 
and  after  the  edible  qualities  and  best  classes 
of  oils  for  technical  purposes  have  been  taken  off 
by  expression,  the  remaining  pulp  is  extracted 
by  means  of  solvents.  This  process  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  mixed  process  {huiUrie 
mixte)  [v,  Olive  oil]. 

Refining  and  bleaching. — ^The  oils  and  fats 
prepared  by  any  of  the  methods  described  above 
are,  if  obtained  from  perfectly  fresh  (^ sweet') 
material,  and  in  their  fresh  state,  practically 
neutral.  If  care  be  exercised  in  the  process 
of  rendering  animal  oils  and  fats,  or  expressing 
vegetable  oils  in  the  cold,  the  products  are,  as 
a  rule,  sufficiently  pure  to  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  after  a  preliminary  settling  has  allowed 
any  mucilaginous  matter,  such  as  animal  or 
vegetable  fibres  or  other  impurities,  as  also 
traces  of  moisture,  to  separate  out.  This 
spontaneous  clarification  was  at  one  time  the 
only  method  in  vogue.  This  process  is  now 
shortened  by  filtering  oils  through  filter  presses, 
or  otherwise  *  brightening  *  them,  cgr.  by  Mowing 
with  air.  In  many  cases  these  methods  still 
suffice  for  the  production  of  commercial  oils 
and  fats. 

In  special  cases,  such  as  the  preparation  of 
edible  oils  and  fats,  a  further  improvement  in 
colour,  and  at  the  same  time  greater  purity  is 
obtained  by  filtering  the  oils  over  charcoal,  or 
over  natural  absorl^nt  earths,  such  as  fuller's 
earth.  Where  this  process  does  not  suffice,  as 
in  the  case  of  coconut  oil  or  palm  kernel  oil, 
a  preliminary  purification  in  a  current  of  steam 
must  be  resorted  to  before  the  final  purification, 
described  above,  is  carried  out. 

Oils,  intended  for  table  use,  which  deposit 
*  stearine '  in  winter,  must  be  freed  from  such 
soUd  fats.  This  is  done  by  allowing  the  oil  to 
cool  down  to  a  low  temperature  and  pressing 
the  cold  oil  through  the  cloths  in  a  press,  when 
a  limpid  oil  exudes,  which  remains  proof  against 
cold.  Such  oil  is  termed  *  winter  oil.'  Thus 
whereas  most  olive  oils  are  naturally  non- 
congealing  oils,  the  Tunisian  and  Algerian 
olive  oils  deposit  so  much  *  stearine '  that  they 
must  be  *  demargarinated.*  Similar  methods 
are  employed  in  the  production  of  lard  oil, 
edible  cotton-seed  oil,  £c. 

For  refining  oils  and  fats  intended  for  edible 
purposes  only  the  foregoing  methods,  which  may 
be  summarised  under  the  name  of  physical 
melhodSf  can  be  used;  the  only  chemicals 
permissible  are  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  to 
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remove  any  free  fatty  aoids  present.  Treatment 
with  other  chemicalB  renders  the  oils  and  fats 
unfit  for  consumption.  Therefore  all  bleaching 
and  refining  processes  involving  other  means 
than  those  enumerated  can  only  be  employed 
for  oils  and  fats  intended  for  technical  purposes, 
such  as  lubricating  oils,  burning  oils,  paint  oils, 
soap-making  oils,  &c. 

Bleaching  with  the  aid  of  chemicals  requires 
great  circumspection.  There  is  no  universal 
method  of  oil-refining  applicable  to  any  and 
every  oil  or  fat.  Not  oiUy  must  each  kind  of 
oil  or  fat  be  considered  ais  a  special  problem, 
but  frequently  even  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  oil  or  fat  are  apt  to  cause  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  would  a  new  individual.  In  manv 
cases  purification  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
invented  and  patented  by  Charles  Gower  in 
1792  (frequently  ascribed  to  Th6nard),  is  still 
usefully  applied.  It  consists  in  treating  the 
oil  with  a  small  percentage  of  a  more  or  less 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  on  or  fat.  The  acid  not  only 
takes  up  water,  but  it  acts  on  the  suspended 
impurities,  carbonising  them  to  some  extent, 
and  thus  causing  them  to  coagulate  and  fall 
down  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  mass,  which 
carries  with  it  mechanically  other  impurities 
which  have  not  been  acted  upon.  This  method 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  refining  of  linseed  and  rape 
oils. 

Purification  by  means  of  strong  caustic  soda 
was  first  recommended  as  a  general  process 
by  Louis  C.  Arthur  Barreswil,  his  suggestion 
being  to  heat  the  oil  and  add  2-3  p.c.  ofcanstic 
soda.  In  most  cases  the  purification  consisted 
in  'removing  the  free  fatty  acids  from  rancid 
oils  and  fats,  the  caustic  soda  forming  a  soap 
with  the  fatty  acids,  which  would  either  rise 
as  a  scum  and  lift  up  impurities  with  it,  or  fall 
to  the '  bottom  and  carry  them  down.  This 
process  is  a  useful  one  in  the  case  of  cotton-seed 
oil.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  very  precarious, 
since  emulsions  are  formed  which  in  manv 
cases  altogether  prevent  the  separation  of  oil. 
After  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic 
soda,  the  oils  must  be  washed  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  chemicals.  The  water  is  then 
allowed  to  settle  out,  and  the  oils  are  finally 
filtered. 

The  number  of  chemicals  which  have  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time  for  the  purification  of 
oils  and  fats  is  almost  legion,  and  so  long  as  the 
nature  of  oils  and  fats  was  little  understood,  a 
secret  trade  in  oil-purifyinc  chemicals  flourished. 
With  our  present  knowledge  most  of  these 
chemicals  may  be  removed  into  the  limbo  of 
useless  things. 

The  general  methods  of  bleaching,  besides 
those  mentioned  already  as  physical  methods 
(viz.  filttUtion  over  charcoal  or  absorbent  earth), 
are  chiefly  methods  based  on  treatment  with 
oxygen  or  with  chlorine.  The  methods  of  bleach- 
ing oy  oxygen  include  all  those  which  aim  at 
the  bleaching  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  to 
sunlight  (as  in  the  case  of  artists'  linseed  oil), 
or  where  oxygen  or  ozone  is  introduced  in  the 
form  of  gas  or  is  evolved  by  chemicals,  such  as 
manganese  dioxide,  potassium  dichromate,  or 
potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  process  of  bleaching  by  means  of  chlorine 
either   oleaching  powder  or  dichromates  and 


hydrochloric  acid  are  used.  It  must  again  bo 
emphasised  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  which  process  should  be  employed  in  each 
given  case.  There  is  still  a  wide  field  open  for 
the  application  of  proper  processes  for  the 
removal  of  impurities  and  colouring  matters 
without,  however,  running  the  risk  of  attacking 
the  oil  or  fat  itself. 

Hence  the  attention  of  inventors  has  been 
directed  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  subject  and  a  considerable  number 
of  processes  and  chemicals  have  been  suggested. 
Thus  bleaching  by  means  of  ultra-violet  rays 
has,  through  the  introduction  of  the  *  uviol 
lamp,'  gained  favour  and  the  bleaching  of  linseed 
oil  by  these  means  has  been  patented.  It  is 
stated  that  other  oils  also  can  be  bleached  with 
the  aid  of  ultra-violet  rays  (*  uviol  oils  *). 

Peroxides  (sodium  peroxide,  calcium  per- 
oxide, and  barium  peroxide),  persalts  (such  as 
perborates,  persulphatcs,  percarbonatee  of 
sodium  or  potassium),  organic  peroxides  (benzoyl 
peroxide,  acetyl  peroxide,  acetone  peroxide); 
further,  sodium  and  calcium  hydrosulphites, 
basic  zinc  formaldehyde-sulphoxylate  and 
other  similar  preparations  have  been  sug- 
gested and  have  also  been  used  in  practice  occa- 
sionally. Most  of  these  strongly  acting  chemicals 
produce  a  temporary  effect,  out  frequently  the 
colour  *'  reverts.*  In  other  ca^es  they  introduce 
such  complications  into  the  routine  of  the  oil 
refiners  and  of  soap  and  candle  manufacturers 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recommend  them  without 
very  serious  qualification. 

Even  after  such  purification  as  has  been 
described  above,  small  quantities  of  non- 
glyoeridic  substances  remain  dissolved.  Some  of 
these  must  be  considered  as  entirely  foreign 
(adventitious)  substances,  e.g,  traces  of  colouring 
matters,  chromosenetic  substances  (producing 
the  colour  reactions  which  are  characteristic 
of  some  oils  and  fats),  essential  oils,  resinous 
matters,  sulphur  compounds,  and  cyanogenetic 
glucosides. 

Other  substances  are  constant  concomitants 
of  the  natural  products,  and  must  therefore  be 
looked  upon,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  con- 
stituents thereof.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  phytosterol  and  cholesterol,  inasmuch  as 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  one  or  other 
enables  us  to  recognise  a  specimen  as  a  vege- 
table or  animal  oil  or  fat.  Of  less  importance 
are  aliphatic  alcohols  (such  as  mvricyl  or  ceryl 
alcohol)  and  lecithin,  although  the  latter  is  of 
very  great  importance  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view  {see  Qlycbein). 

Hydrocarbons,  which  have  been  hitherto 
considered  as  of  little  importance,  occur  more 
frequently  in  natural  oils  and  fats  than  has  been 
ascertained  hitherto.  More  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  their  occurrence,  as  they  will 
probably  furnish  a  means  of  identifying  indi- 
vidual oils  and  fats. 

In  their  liquid  state  oils  and  fats  penetrate 
easily  into  the  pores  of  dry  substances;  if 
dropped  on  paper  they  leave  a  translucent 
spot — grease  spot — which  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  with  water  and  subsequent  drying 
(aifference  from  glycerol  spots). 

A  curious  effect,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  minutest  quantities  of  oils  and  fats,  has 
been  described  by  Lightf oot.    Camphoi^i^fiisli^ 
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between  layers  of  paper  without  having  been 
touched  with  the  fingers,  rotates  when  thrown 
on  to  water,  but  a  trace  of  oil  or  fat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  causes  the  rotation  to  cease 
immediatelv ;  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  the  water 
with  a  needle  which  has  been  passed  preyioosly 
through  the  hair. 

The  specific  gravity  of  oils  and  fats  varies 
between  the  limite  0*910  and  0-975  at  Ibb"", 
The  specific  gravity  alone  only  exceptionally 
furnishes  a  means  of  identif3ring  an  individual 
oil.  Hence  the  'oleometers  which  were 
formerly  credited  with  the  power  of  detectinff 
individual  oils  are  now  practically  abandoned. 
Castor  oil  alone  can  be  identified  by  its  exception- 
ally high  specific  gravity. 

The  solidifying  point  of  those  oils  which  are 
fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ranges  from  a 
few  demes  above  zero  down  to  —  28°C.  (linseed 
oil).  (For  melting  and  solidifying  points  of 
individual  oils  and  fats,  ef,  tables  at  the  end  of 
this  article.) 

Although  at  first  sight  little  importance 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  melting  and  solidifying 
points,  inasmuch  as  from  some  ous  there  separate 
out  on  standing  glycerides  containing  solid 
acids  (in  practice  frequently  termed  *  stearine ' 
or  *  margarine'),  they  are,  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  of  importance,  as  they  are  a 
measure  of  the  consistence  and  furnish  reliable 
guidance  in  the  preparation  of  '  demargaiinated 
edible  oils '  or  '  racked '  fish  and  cod-uver  oils. 
For  the  manufacture  of  such  demargarinated 
oils,  the  natural  oils  are  exposed  to  a  low 
temperature.  The  solid  glycerides  then  separate 
out  as  a  deposit,  and  the  clear  limpid  oil  can  be 
drawn  off  as  an  upper  lnyeit  after  sufficient  time 
has  been  allowed  for  subsidence.  When  the 
solid  glvoerides  separate  out  in  a  crystalline 
form,  this  slow  and  cumbersome  process  can 
be  shortened  by  cooling  (refrigerating)  the  oils 
artificially  and  filtering  the  liquid  portion 
from  the  solid  at  a  low  temperature.  The  limpid 
oils  thus  obtained  are  sold  in  commerce  as 
'  winter  oils.' 

Demargarinating  is  employed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  case  of  cotton -seed  oil,  whale  oil, 
tallow,  and  some  Algerian  and  Tunisian  olive 
oils. 

The  refractive  index  of  the  natural  oils  and 
fats  varies  within  certain  limits  which,  though 
narrow,  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  if  observed 
through  accurate  optical  instruments,  to  allow 
a  differentiation  of  the  individual  oils  and  fats 
to  a  certain  extent.  This  will  be  further 
explained  below  under  Analysis,  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  here  that  exaggerated  importance 
has  frequently  been  attckched  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  results  of  refractometiic  observa- 
tion. 

Most  oils  and  fats  have  practicckUy  no 
action  on  the  plane  of  polarised  tight,  the  small 
deviations  observed  in  sensitive  polariscopes 
being  chiefly  due  to  adventitious  substances, 
such  as  cholesterol  or  phytosterol  or  resinous 
or  volatile  ethereal  substances,  as  in  the  case  of 
sesam^  oil,  coconut  oil,  cod-liver  oil. 

There  are,  however,  several  oils  which  are 
distinguished  by  notable  rotations ;  this  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  the  oils  belonging  to 
the  Chaulmoogra  group,  and  it  is  thus  possible 
by  means  of  the  polariscope  alone  to  identify  an 


oil  as  belonging  to  this  class,  as  has  been  done 
I  by  the  author  in  the  case  of  *  cardamom  fat  * 
•  {see  Chaulmoogra  oil  group).  Notable  rotations 
'  are  also  shown  by  castor  oil  and  stillingia  oil. 

Solubility. — ^Natural  oils  and  fats  may  be 

I  conside^    as    practically    insoluble    in    pure 

I  water.     On    shaking    vigorously    with    lai^e 

quantities  of  water,  however,  minute  quantities 

'  are  dissolved,  as  is  proved  by  the  result  of 

allowing  the  emulsions  formed  at  first  to  become 

clear  by  standing  and  shaking  out  the  clear 

aqueous  layer  with  ether. 

On  the  other  hand,  oils  and  fats  dissolve 
small  quantities  of  water,  which  can  be  expelled 
by  warming  at  100°.  From  the  foregoing  it 
follows  that  the  emulsifying  power  of  water  as 
regards  oils  and  fats  is  practically  fii7.  It  can, 
however,  be  increased  to  a  very  notable  extent 
by  addition  of  small  quantities  of  soap  and  a 
number  of  other  substances  {see  Lewkowitscfa, 
Chem.  Tech. :  Emulsified  Oils  and  Fats). 

With  the  exception  of  castor  oil,  oils  and 
fats  dissolve  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol. 
Boiling  alcohol,  however,  dissolves  somewhat 
larger  quantities,  especially  of  those  oils  and 
fats  which  contain  glycerides  of  the  lower  fatty 
acids ;  but  on  cooUng,  nearly  all  the  dissolved 
substance  separates  out.  The  solubility  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  presence  of  free  fatty 
acids;  if  the  amount  of  the  latter  be  large* 
exceeding  about  30  p.c,  even  cold  alcohol  will 
readilv  effect  solution. 

Oils  and  fats  dissolve  very  readily  in  ether, 
carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, trichloreth^lene  (and  its  congeners), 
beneene,  paraffin  oils,  and  petroleum  spirit. 
Castor  oil,  however,  forms  an  exception  as 
regards  the  two  last-mentioned  solvents. 
Triacetin  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and 
in  petroleum  spirit. 

Oils  and  fats  dissolve  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  a  slight  extent. 
Certain  pharmaceutical  preparations,  notably 
phosphonsed  oils,  are  thus  prepared. 

The  smell  and  taste  of  oils  and  fats,  although 
frequently  characteristic  of  the  individual  oils 
and  fats,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain 
foreign  matters.  Thus  in  the  case  of  fats 
belonging  to  the  Myristica  group  the  presence 
of  an  essential  oil  imparts  the  taste  of  mace.  In 
the  case  of  coconut  oil  the  peculiar  taste 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
ethereal  ketones  (occurring  also  in  the  essential 
oil  of  rue).  It  may  be  accepted  that  in  their 
purified  state  oils  and  fats  are  entirely  devoid  of 
free  fatty  acids,  and  are  practically  odourless 
and  tasteless.  Hence  absolutely  neutral  oils 
have  an  insipid  taste. 

When  freshlv  rendered,  animal  fats  contain 
only  very  small  quantities  of  free  fatty  acids. 
Oils  and  fats  of  vegetable  origin,  however,  even 
in  their  fresh  state,  contain  appreciable  amounts 
of  free  fatty  acids.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  seeds  there  are  present  enxymes 
which  hydrolyse  glycerides,  the  acid  necessary 
for  inducing  the  hydrolysis  being  supplied  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  always  present 
in  seeds. 

Speaking  generally,  oils  and  fats  do  not  suffer 
any  loss  when  heated  at  temperatures  of  160°- 
1 80°.  However,  oils  and  fats  containing  notable 
quantities  of  free  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as 
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rancid  butter  fat,  and  coconut  oil,  lose  in  weight, 
no  doubt  through  rolatjlisation  of  free  fatty 
acids;  it  is  not  certain  that  glvcerides  of  the 
lower  fatty  acids  volatilise  as  well. 

Proyiaed  prolonged  contact  with  air  is 
avoided,  most  oils  and  fats  can  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  250°  without  undergoing 
a  chemical  change.  (Some  oils  and  fats  become 
paler  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
dissolving  colouring  matters,  e.^.  linseed  oil.) 
On  being  heated  above  260°,  up  to  300°,  some 
oils,  especially  the  drying  oils,  undergo  a  change 
which  may  be  described  as  due  to  polymerisa- 
tion. Thus  linseed  oil  is  converted  into  a 
thick  oil,  having  a  considerably  higher  specific 

fravity  than  that  of  ordinary  linseed  oil  (r/. 
iCNSBBo  oil).  On  this  reaction  is  based  the 
manufacture  of  Polymerised  Oils,  Linseed  oil  is 
converted  by  heating  above  260°  into  *  varnishes  * 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  oil-varnishes  contain- 
ing linseed  oi],  gums,  and  oil  of  turpentine), 
which,  according  to  their  specific  gravity,  are 
graded  in  commerce  as  *  thin  varnish  *  (sp.gr. 
0-966),  *  medium  varnish '  (sp.gr.  0-972),  *  strong 
varnish '  (sp.gr.  0*974),  '  extra  strong  varnish 
(sp.gr.  0-978).  These  oils  find  application  in 
lithographic  printing  and  in  the  preparation  of 
printer's  ink,  also  as  *  bird-lime,'  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  jplastio  masses.  Hence  these 
oils  are  known  m  the  trade  as  *  lithographic 
varnishes*  Tung  oil  is  converted  by  heating 
to  260°  into  a  jelly-like  mass,  *  polymerised 
tung  oil,'  used  in  the  preparation  of  oil  varnishes 
and  even  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum. 
Polymerised  Sajfloiver  oil  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  from  safflower  oil.  In  India  this 
product  has  been  prepared  by  the  natives  for 
many  centuries,  and  is  known  as  *  Boghan ' 
( *  Afridi  wax  ' ).  Castor  oil  especially  lends  itself 
to  the  preparation  of  polymerised  oil,  owing 
to  the  chemical  constitution  of  ricinoleic  actd 
(of  which  it  contains  considerable  quantities), 
by  prolonged  heating,  as  is  practised,  e.g.  in 
the  preparation  of  cognac  oil,  when  a  spongy, 
very  bulky  india-rubW-like  mass  is  obtained 
(for  which  a  solvent  has  not  yet  been  found). 
The  polymerisation  can  be  accelerated  in  some 
oases  by  the  addition  of  '  condensing  agents,' 
such  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  aluminium 
chloride,  and  sunc  chloride. 

When  oils  and  fats  are  heated  beyond  260°, 
decomposition  sets  in,  with  the  formation  of 
volatile  products,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  acrolein.  The  intense  odour  of  acrolein, 
which  all  fats  emit  when  heated  above  300°, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  reactions, 
enabling  one  to  distinguish  rapidly  fatty  oils 
and  fats  from  mineral  and  essential  oils.  Among 
the  volatile  products  obtained  on  heating  oils 
and  fats  to  high  temperatures  are  found,  besides 
volatile  acids  and  sebacic  acid,  hydrocarbons 
of  the  ethane,  ethylene,  and  aromatic  series 
(and  perhaps  also  naphthenes),  the  quantity  of 
which  is  considerably  increased  when  the  de- 
structive distillation  takes  place  under  pressure. 
This  fact  lends  strong  support  to  the  theory 
that  the  natural  petroleum  hydrocarbons  owe 
their  origin  to  the  destruction  of  oils  and  fats. 
The  vegetable  fats  generally  offer  much  greater 
resistance  to  their  conversion  into  hydrocarbons 
under  pressure  than  do  animal  oils  and  fats. 
If  an  optically  active  fat  is  distilled  destructively. 


the  hydrocarbons  formed  exhibit  optical  activity 
(Lewkowitsch,  Ber.  1907,  4161).  Before  gas- 
making  from  coal  was  generally  adopted, 
illuminating  gas  was  frequently  prepared  from 
fatty  oils.  In  this  connection  it  may  oe  interest  - 
ing  to  remember  that  Faraday  discovered 
benzene  in  condensed  gas  made  from  whale  oil. 

As  these  changes  are  most  important, 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  influence 
which  light,  air,  and  moisture  exert,  both 
separately  and  conjointly. 

Sffect  of  light, — ^The  action  of  light  alone, 
air  and  moisture  being  excluded,  has  hitherto 
not  been  studied  thoroughly.  It  is  well  known 
that  oils  and  fats  acquire  a  paler  colour  under 
the  influence  of  insolation,  some  oils  even 
becoming  colourless.  The  application  of  insola- 
tion to  industrial  purposes  is  well  exemplified, 
by  the  method  of  bleaching  linseed  oil,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  olive  oil  under  glass  or  in  glass  bottles. 
Since  pure  glycerides  are  themselves  colourless, 
the  light  can  only  affect  the  foreign  substances 
dissolved  in  them.  This  is  further  proved  by 
the  fact  that  insolated  cotton-seed  oil  does  not 
reduce  silver  nitrate  so  readily  as  does  cotton- 
seed oil  kept  in  the  dark,  and  that  exposure  to 
light  destroys  those  minute  traces  of  chromo- 
genetic  substances  which  give  rise  to  colour 
reactions  that  have  for  a  long  time  been  errone- 
ously considered  as  characteristic  {v.  infra). 
It  would  appear  that  the  specific  action  of  light , 
is  due  especially  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  {see 
above  unoer  Bleaching).  , 

Effect  of  air, — When  studying  the  effect  of 
air  we  must  clearly  discriminate  between  the 
influence  of  the  ordinary  atmosphere — ^which 
necessarily  includes  the  action  of  oxygen, 
moisture,  and  light  (diffused  daylight,  direct 
sunlight) — ^and  the  influence  of  dry  air,  to  the 
exclusion  of  moisture  and  light.  The  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  on  oils  and  fats  varies  in  a  very 
marked  degree  with  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  glycerides.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  in  the  glycerides  of  oils 
and  fats,  the  greater  is  their  power  to  absorb 
oxygen.  The  chemical  change  is  most  marked 
in  the  case  of  drying  oils  ;  it  oecomes  er^dually 
!  less  pronounced  with  the  decrease  of  the  power 
of  aosorbing  iodine,  as  we  pass  through  the 
classes  of  semi-drying  oils  and  non -drying  oils 
down  to  the  solid  fats.  Marine  animal  oils 
occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  drying  oils. 
The  oxygen  absorption  power  of  the  various 
oils  and  fats  will  be  considered  below  in  the 
section  Analysis.  Dr3ring  oils  thicken  at  first 
and  form  an  elastic  skin  on  the  surface.  If  ex- 
posed in  sufficiently  thin  layers,  as,  for  instance, 
if  spread  on  wood  or  glass,  they  are  finally 
converted  into  a  transparent,  yellowish,  flexible 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  also, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  in  ether  (c/.  Linsebd  oil). 
While  thu  energetic  oxidation  takes  place,  heat 
is  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  if  the  drying 
takes  place  in  presence  of  organic  substances  in 
a  fine  state  of  division,  offering  a  larce  surface 
to  the  atmosphere  (cotton  waste,  woollen  rags), 
spontaneous  combustion  will  ensue.  The  non- 
drying  oils  remain  more  or  less  unchanged. 
The  semi-drying  oils  occupy  an  intermediate 
position.  The  gradations  between  the  various 
classes  are,  however,  ^^gf^^Q^ 
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as  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  hard  and  fast 
dividing  lines  between  the  three  classes. 

The  action'  of  air  is  intensified  by  spreading 
oils  and  fats  over  finely  divided  metals  (lead 
powder,  copper  powder),  the  metals  acting  as 
accelerators  or  catalysts.  This  reaction  is  used 
for  analytical  purposes  in  the  determination  of 
the  oxygen  absorption  power  of  oils  (v.  infra). 

Dry  air,  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture  and 
light,  has  no  action  on  oils  and  fats,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  They  will  therefore 
remain  unchanged  for  practically  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  if  kept  protected  from  moisture 
and  light.  Since  it  is  very  difiicult  to  exclude 
the  last  traces  of  moisture  when  storing  oils  and 
fats,  such  moisture  as  gains  access  to  the  oils 
and  fats  will  exercise  a  slight  action  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  foUowing  paragraph, 
that  is  to  say,  small  amounts  of  fatty  acids  will 
be  formed,  but  rancidity  need  not  set  in. 

Effect  of  moisture. — ^The  effect  of  moisture 
(always  present  in  the  atmosphere)  is  a  far- 
reaching  one.  Ill  order  fully  to  understand  its 
effect,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  action  of 
water  on  oils  and  fats. 

At  temperatures  up  to  about  150°  water 
does  not  attack  glycerides,  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  to  200®  or  more,  the  triglycerides 
are  finally  decomposed  (hydroljrsed)  into  their 
proximate  components,  glycerol  and  fatty 
acids,  whilst  the  elements  of  water  are  assimi- 
lated. This  action  appears  to  have  been 
observed  first  by  Appert  in  1823. 

The  hydrolysis  thus  produced  at  high 
temperatures  is  greatly  accelerated  if  the  action 
of  the  water  is  assisted  by  suitable  chemical 
agents  (catalysts).  If  such  agents  are  present, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  temperature.  Thus, 
l^  the  assistance  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  chemical  change  may  be  effected  at  a 
temperature  of  about  120®.  The  temperature 
required  for  the  chemical  change  m^y  be  further 
reduced  to  about  100°  by  employing  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  still  further  reduction  of 
temperature  can  be  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  bases  in  alcoholic  solution  {see  Saponi- 
fication). Finally,  the  change  may  be  brought 
about  by  water  even  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, if  naturally  occurring  enzymes,  such  as 
lipase,  or  steapsin,  are  intimately  intermixed 
with  the  oils  and  fats.  Fat-hydrolysing  enzymes 
seem  to  occur  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  oleaginous 
seeds,  and  no  doubt  play  an  important  part  in 
the  utilisation  of  the  fatty  reserve  products 
stored  in  the  seeds.  During  the  germination  of 
the  seeds,  hydrolysis  takes  place,  and  free 
fatty  acids  are  liberated ;  hence,  it  appears  very 
likely'  that  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
free  fatty  acids,  which  are  always  found  in  even 
the  freshest  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  is  due  to  the 
slight  action  of  these  enzymes  on  the  glycerides 
stored  in  the  seeds.  The  absence  of  suitable 
conditions  in  ungermlnated  seeds  would  appear 
to  lead  to  limiting  very  sensibly  the  progress 
of  hydrolysis.  Such  conditions  are  the  presence 
of  sufficient  water  and  of  small  amounts  of  a 
mineral  acid  (carbonic  acid,  v.  supra),  or  of  a 
strong  fatty  acid  (such  as  acetic  acid).  If 
water  acidified  with  smaU  quantities  of  such  , 
acids  be  churned  up  with  oils  and  fat«,  and  I 
suitable  enzymes  be  introduced  into  the  mixture,  I 
hydrolysis  of  the  glycerides  takes  place  gradually  { 


at  first,  but  rises,  at  the  optimum  temperature, 
to  a  considerable  extent  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  {see  Saponification).  Thus  the 
ferment  contained  in  castor  seed  is  capable  of 
effecting  practically  complete  hydrolysis  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Enzymes  of  a  similar 
kind,  such  as  '  catalase;  may  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed to  be  contained  in  commercial  animal  fats 
to  a  smaller  or  greater  extent,  according  to  the 
care  exercised  in  the  separation  of  the  animal 
tissue  from  the  rendered  fat. 

Accepting,  then,  as  a  fact  the  occurrraice  of 
small  quantities  of  fat-hydrolysing  enzymes  in 
those  commercial  oils  and  fats  which  have  not 
been  heated  to  such  temperatures  that  inhibition 
of  the  enzymic  action  must  set  in,  we  shall  be 
able  to  understand  those  changea  which  oils 
and  fats  undergo  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
As  is  well  known,  they  acquire  thereby  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  an  acrid  taste;  and  the 
presence  of  free,  non -volatile  fatty*  acids,  as 
also  of  small  quantities  of  volatile  acids,  may  be 
observed.  We  comprise  these  changes  under 
the  term  'rancidity,*  and  we  express  this  by 
stating  that  the  oils  and  fats  have  become 
'  rancid.* 

The  effect  of  light,  air,  and  moisture  may 
now  be  explained  as  follows :  In  the  presence 
of  sufficient  moisture  and  acid,  enzymes  are 
enabled  to  accelerate  hydrolysis  so  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  glycerides  may  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  diglycerides  (and  mono- 
glycerides)  and  free  fatty  acids  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  (a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks  according  to  the  conditions).  Hence  the 
first  postulate  is  that  free  fatty  acids  should  make 
their  appearance. 

It  is  well  known  that  oils  and  fats,  if  kept 
fully  protected  from  light,  air,  and  moisture, 
retain  indefinitely  their  state  of  neutrality, 
whereas  if  they  are  not  carefully  preserved, 
moist  air  easily  gains  access  (as  in  imperfectly 
corked  bottles,  barrels,  &c.),  and  free  fatty 
acids,  of  the  same  composition  as  those  which 
are  combined  with  glycerol  in  the  neutral  fat, 
are  produced.  The  quantity  of  enzymes  in 
filtered  commercial  oils  and  fats  being  veiy 
small,  the  amount  of  hydrolysis  effected  in  such 
oils  and  fats  will  be  restricted;  hence  the 
proportion  of  free  fatty  acids  in  commercial 
oils  and  fats  does  not,  as  a.  rule,  exceed  a  few 
per  cent.  If,  however,  oils  and  fats  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  organic  matter 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  such 
as  the  marc  of  iruits  (as  in  the  case  of  olive 
oil,  palm  oil,  and  coconut  oil),  or  animal 
tissues  (as  in  the  case  of  '  rough  fat,*  blubber, 
fish  livers),  or  casein,  &c.  (as  in  the  case  of 
butter),  the  hydrolysis  of  the  glycerides  increases 
somewhat  rapidly  and  may  reach  very  hi^ 
proportions.  Thus  the  so-called  bagasse  olive 
oils  {i.e.  oils  expressed  from  exposed  olive  marc, 
contain  as  much  as  70  p.c.  of  free  fatty  acids. 
Palm  oil  may  even  undergo  complete  hydrolysis, 
and  hence  be  found  to  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  fatty  acids.  In  all  these  cases  we  can 
satisfactorily  explain  the  formation  of  a  high 
proportion  of  fatty  acids  by  the  conjoint  action 
of  water  and  enzymes.  It  appears,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  invoke  the  action  of  air  and 
light  in  order  to  explain  the  presence  of  free 
fatty  acids. 
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The  author,  therefore,  ascribes  the  primary 
cause  of  rancidity,  namely,  the  formation  of 
free  fatty  acids,  to  the  action  of  moisture  in  the 
presence  of  soluble  enzymes  which  act  as  cata- 
lysts or  accelerators.  The  occurrence  of  small 
quantities  of  free  fatty  acids  even  in  refined  oils 
and  fats  (edible  oils  and  fats),  would  thus  be 
explained.  Yet  these  oils  and  fats  are  by  no 
means  rancid.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  the  free 
fatty  acids  imparts  a  slight,  not  unpleasant, 
flavour;  for  it  is  well  known  that  completely 
neutral  oils  and  fats  have  an  insipid  taste. 

Hence,  rancidity  is  not  due,  as  is  still  widely 
believed,  to  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids 
alone;  in  other  words,  rancidity  must  not  be 
considered  as  coterminous  with  acidity.  The 
frequent  confounding  of  these  two  terms  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  acid  oils  and  fats  are 
frequently  rancid  as  well.  It  is  only  when 
oxygen  and  light  gain  access  to  the  acid  fats 
that  the  conditions  favouring  the  setting  in  of 
rancidity  are  provided.  Rancidity  is  rather 
due  to  the  direct  oxidation  of  free  fatty  acids 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  assisted  and  intensified 
by  the  exposure  to  light.  Oxygen  and  light 
must  act  simultaneously,  either  of  these  agents 
alone  being  unable  to  produce  rancidity ; 
hence,  the  greater  the  suHace  offered  to  the 
atmosphere  the  more  rapidly  will  they  be  able 
to  exercise  their  influence. 

Oils  (liquid  fats)  turn  rancid  more  readily 
than  solid  fats.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
liquid  fats  are  much  more  easily  hydrolysed 
in  the  enzymio  process  {see  Saponification) 
than  are  soud  fats,  such  as  tallow.  Wheth'er 
fats  containing  glycerides  of  the  lower  fatty  acids 
(butter  fat,  coconut  oil)  are  more  liable  to 
become  rancid  than  the  fats  containing  gly- 
cerides of  the  higher  fatty  acids  (cacao  butter, 
tallow,  &c.)  has  not  yet  been  decided  experi- 
mentaJly.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  higher  the  proportion  of 
insoluble  saturated  fatty  acids,  and  the  lower 
the  percentage  of  unsaturated  glycerides  in  the 
fat,  the  less  will  be  its  liability  to  turn  rancid. 
This  rule,  however,  appears  to  break  down  in 
the  case  of  coconut  oil  and  of  Japan  wax,  which 
differ  greatly  in  the  composition  of  their  con- 
stituent glycerides. 

Whilst,  then,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  rancidity  is  due  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  moisture,  oxygen,  and  l^ht,  very  little 
is  known  as  to  the  actual  chemicalchange  which 
the  liberated  free  fatty  acids  undergo.  The 
observation  that  rancid  fats  contain  free  fattv 
acids  had  been  made  before  1814,  and  both 
steam  distillation  and  extraction  with  alcohol 
were  proposed  for  their  removal.  The  opinion 
has  also  been  frequently  expressed  that  the 
bodies  characteristic  of  rancid  fats  are  aldehydes 
( osnaathaldehyde)  and  similar  substances.  Hence 
the  usual  reagents  employed  for  the  detection  of 
aldehydes  have  been  suggested  as  a  chemical 
means  of  differentiating  rancid  fats  from  acid  fats. 

A  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
incipient  rancidity  has  been  based  oy  Issoglio 
(Annali  Cbim.  Appl.  1917,  7,  187)  on  the  '  oxi- 
disability  value  *  of  the  volatile  constituents  of 
the  fat  by  means  of  standard  permanganate 
solution. 

Some  isolated  observations  regarding  the 
ohemical  changes  undergone  by  rancid  fats  are 
You  IV.— T. 


given  in  a  table,  published  by  Lewkowitsch 
(Analyst,  1899,  327).. 

Action  of  oxygen. — If  air,  or  better  still 
oxygen,  be  blown  through  fatty  oils  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  oxidation  takes 
place.  So  much  heat  is  thereby  evolved  that 
the  oxitlation  process  continues  is-ithout  further 
heating.  On  this  reaction  is  based  the  industry 
of  *  blown  oils.' 

Blown  Oils. 

The  most  notable  change  produced  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  is  an  increase  in  density 
(hence  they  are  also  termed  *  thickened  oils '). 
The  oils  thus  obtained  resemble  castor  oil 
in  their  density  and  viscosity,  but  differ  from 
it  in  that  they  are  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit. 
Hence,  these  oils  are  known  in  the  trade  also 
as  '  soluble  castor  oils.'  The  similarity  to  castor 
oil,  as  also  the  high  acetyl  values  of  the  blown 
oils,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  glycerides  of 
hydroxylated  acids  are  formed,  but  the  fatty 
acids  actually  produced  differ  from  the  castor 
oil  fatty  acids  and  form  a  special  class  of  f atAy 
acids,  comprised  by  the  author  under  the  term 
*  oxidised  acids.'  Fatty  oils  belonging  to  the 
class  of  semi-drying  oils  lend  themselves  specially 
to  the  manufacture  of  *  blown  oils.'  Thus  in 
commerce  there  are  obtainable :  blown  maize 
oil,  blown  cotton-seed  oil,  blown  rape  oil,  and 
blown  castor  oil.  The  specific  gravity  of  these 
oils  is  increased  by  the  formation  of  oxidised 
acids  and  may  reach,  according  to  the  time  of 
treatment  with  air,  as  high  values  as  0*96  and 
above.  The  chemistry  of  oxidised  oils  has 
been  investigated  by  Lewkowitsch  (see  Chem. 
Tech.  [iii.]).  Blown  oils  are  also  prepared  from 
fish  liver  and  blubber  oils,  and  are  used  in 
the  leather  industries  as  also  in  the  production 
of  compound  lubricating  oils.  In  the  case  of 
drying  oils  the  oxidation  process  proceeds  much 
further,  finally  yielding  jelly-like  or  even  solid 
elastic  masses.  Thus  linseed  oil  dries  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  in  a  thin  film  to  an 
elastic,  thin  skin:  flown  soya- bean  oil  also 
yields  a  viscous  somewhat  elastic  mass. 

Boiled  OUs. 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  this  action  in  the 
industries  of  boiled  oils,  paint  oils,  and  varnishes. 
The  boiled  oils  were  up  to  a  few  decades  ago  pre- 
pared exclusively  by  *  heating '  linseed  oil,  as 
also  other  drying  oils,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
suitable  metallic  oxides  or  metallic  salts — driers, 
siccatives  {see  Dbdebs  and  Linsbbd  oil)— over 
free  fire  to  temperatures  varying  from  210°  to 
260^ 

It  has  been  found  that  linseed  oil,  after 
heating  with  lead  oxide,  absorbed  oxygen  more 
rapidly  than  did  linseed  oil  not  so  prepared, 
and  whereas  raw  linseed  oil  requires  about  3 
days  for  drying  to  an  elMtic  skin,  the  drying 
process  is  so  much  accelerated  by  the  treatment 
with  lead  oxide  over  free  fire,  that  linseed  oil  so 
prepared  will  dry  even  within  6-8  hours  to  an 
elastic  skin. 

What  reaction  takes  place  during  the  process 
of  boiling  is  not  yet  fully  known.  A  slight 
decomposition  of  the  glycerides  undoubtedly 
occurs,  as  is  proved  by  the  evolution  of  aoro* 
lein  vapours  during  the  boillBg;  hut  such 
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-decomposition  of  the  linseed  oil  is  very  limited, 
as  the  *  boiled  oil/  like  the  polymerised  linseed 
oils  (lithographic  varnish),  still  sdelds  almost  its 
full  amount  of  glycerol.  Moreover,  practical 
experience  has  proved  that  boiled  oils  must  be 
made  from  glycerides,  since  *  boiled  oils ' 
cannot  be  obtained  from  linseed-oil  fatt^  acids, 
or  from  ethyl  esters  of  the  mixed  linseed-oil 
fatty  acids. 

The  process  of  boiling  with  *  driers  *  appears 
to  be  an  empirical  way  of  producing  metal 
salts  (lead  salts,  cerium  salts,  or  manganese' 
salts)  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  boiled  oils,  partial 
saponification  of  the  glycerides  taking  place  at 
the  high  temperature  to  which  the  oils  were 
subjected  while  being  *  boiled.*  These  lead 
(or  manganese)  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are  able 
to  act  as  oxygen  carriers  in  the  process  of 

*  drying,*  when  the  boiled  oils  are  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  either  in  their  original  state  or 
in  admixture  with  pigments,  gum-resins,  &c. 
This  would  lead  to  the  explanation  that  the 
driers  act  as  catalysts,  a  small  quantity  only 
b^ng  required  to  acoelerat-e  the  oxidation,  so 
that  the  oils  finally  yield  a  skin.  These  views 
find  support  in  the  modem  methods  of  preparing 

*  boiled  oils.* 

Thus  at  present  the  bulk  of  the  *  boiled 
oils*  is  obtained  by  heating  linseed  oil  with 
driers  to  a  temperature  of  about  150°  only. 
The  process  is  carried  out  by  introducing  the  oil 
into  a  cylindrical  vessel  provided  with  a  heating 
coil  and  agitating  gear,  so  as  to  produce  an 
intimate  intermixture  between  oil  and  drier, 
while  they  are  heated  to  the  desired  temperature. 

Acconling  to  the  quality  and  the  amount  of 
drier  added,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  oil  is  heated  (*  boiled'),  pale  or  dark 
oils  are  produced.  The  former  are  known  in 
commerce  as  *  pale-boiled  oils,*  the  latter  as 

*  double-boiled  oils.*  The  temperature  can  be 
reduced  even  to  120°  by  merely  dissolving 
'  liauid  driers  *  (solutions  of  lead  linoleate,  &c., 
in  linseed  oil),  and  assisting  the  operation,  if 
required,  by  a  current  of  air. 

These  boiled  oils  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  does  raw  linseed  oil,  and  the 
time  required  for  the  formation  of  a  skin  is 
thereby  much  shortened. 

The  chemical  change  which  takes  place  when 
a  vegetable  oil  *  dries  *  to  a  solid  elastic  skin,  is 
but  very  imperfectly  understood.  The  final 
product  appears,  however,  to  be  the  same, 
whether  raw  linseed  oil  be  allowed  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  slowly,  or  whether 
the  *  drying  *  be  accelerated  by  previously 
converting  the  oil  into  *  boiled '  oil,  or  the  raw 
linseed  oil  be  treated  in  a  current  of  oxygen  or 
ozone  at  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature, 
after  having  been  intermixed  with  driers. 
Mulder*s  opmion,  that  in  the  first  stage  the 
glyoeridic  constituent  of  the  oil  is  oxidised  and 
that  the  liberated  fatty  acids  take  up  oxygen 
and    are    converted    into    the    anhydride    of 

*  hydroxvlinoleic  *  acid  (».e.  the  anhydride  of 
hydroxyiated  linseed  oil  fatty  acids),  a  neutral 
substance,  insoluble  in  ether,  termed  by  him 

*  linox^,*  must  be  rejected  as  erroneous,  for 
this  view  postulates  that  hydrolysis  of  the 
glycerides  precedes  oxidation.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  already  that  the  solid  skin  is  not 


formed  when  the  mixed  fatty  acids  are  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  Moreover,  Bauer  and 
Hazura  have  shown  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  first 
stage  of  oxidation,  the  glyoeridic  constituent  of 
the  linseed  oil  remains  intact,  and  that  the  oil  is 
converted  by  exposure  in  thin  layers  into  a 
substance  resembling  in  its  properties  Mulder's 
^  linoxyn,*  but  still  representing  a  glyceride. 
This  substance  was  assumed  by  Bauer  and 
Hazura  to  be  hydroxylinolein  (t.e.  a  mixture  of 
hydroxylinolin  and  hydroxylinolenin). 

Fahrion  has  applied  Engler  and  Weiasberg's 
autoxidation  theory  to  this  problem,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  theory  he  regards  the  linseed  oil 
as  an  *  acceptor,*  and  the  driers,  especially  lead 
and  manganese,  which  are  readily  converted 
into  peroxides,  as  autoxldisers  or  catalysers. 
He  further  argues  that  some  facts  seem  to  show 
that  the  drying  process  may  also  be  considered 
as  a  molecular  autoxycatalysis,  and  that  driers 
can  therefore  only  be  looked  upon  as  pseudo- 
catalysers  (pseudo-autoxidisers),  they  causing 
the  addition  of  hydroxyl  groups,  and  leading 
to  the  formation  of  a  secondary  autoxidiser. 
The  latter  in  its  turn  would  take  up  oxygen  in 
its  molecular  form,  and  become  converted  into 
a  hydroi)eroxide  of  a  metal  and  hydrogen 
peroxide  (c/.  Lutseed  oil). 

Qenthe,  in  an  elaborate  physico-chemical 
study  of  the  drying  of  linseed  oil,  has  shown 
by  a  series  of  experiments  that  the  drying 
process  would  appear  to  represent  a  specif 
case  of  autocatalysis,  inasmuch  as  his  results 
correspond  approximately  to  numbers  obtained 
by  means  of  the  equation  dxldi^kim-hx)  (a— x) 
(the  equation  propounded  by  Ostwald  for  auto- 
catal3rtic  reactions).  The  substance  which  acts 
as  the  auto -catalyst  could,  however,  not  be 
isolated,  and  the  assumption  is  made  that  it 
has  the  character  of  a  peroxide.  The  so-called 
*  blown  boiled  oils  *  would,  therefore,  be  linseed 
oils,  in  which  peroxides  are  pre-formed,  and  the 
accelerating  action  which  old  oil  of  turpentine 
possesses  would  be  due  to  the  high  proportion 
of  peroxide  it  contains.  (It  must,  however, 
not  be  overlooked,  that  the  peroxide  has  not 
vet  been  isolated.)  The  'driers*  would  thus 
have  to  be  considered  as  pseudo-catatysts,  their 
function  being  to  accelerate  the  drying  process 
by  assisting  in  the  formation  of  autooatalysers 
(*  peroxides*). 

Boiled  oils  are  not  (yet)  oxidised  oils,  but  do 
become  oxidised  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, forming  the  well-known  skin  which 
paints  (that  is  intimate  mixtures  of  boiled  oil 
and  pigments)  form  on  the  painted  objects. 

The  oxidation  of  linseed  oil  may  be  much 
accelerated  by  blowing  linseed  oil  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  in  the  preparation  of  blown 
oils  {see  above).  This  process  is  carried  out  in 
the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  when  boiled 
linseed  oil  is  allowed  to  run  over  *  scrim  *  (a 
light  cotton  fabric)  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiling  of  a  high  building,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  kept  at  about  100°  F.  A  portion  of  oil 
solidifies  on  the  fabric ;  the  oil  which  drains  off 
is  a«ain  pumped  up  and  allowed  to  run  down 
until  the  layers  of  the  semi-solid  mass  have 
reached  (after  several  weeks)  the  thickness  of 
about  half  an  inch.  The  solidified  oil  obtained 
by  this  method  is  termed  *  scrim  oil.' 

Another  method  consist!  in  passing  a  ourrsnt 
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of  oxygen  gas  through  linseed  oil  intermixed 
with  a  drier  and  heated  by  steam  in  jacketed 
pans.  When  the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen 
has  been  absorbed,  the  mass  forms  a  thick 
viscous  fluid,  which  will  still  flow  while  hot, 
but  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  substance  similar 
to  the  '  scrim  oil.'  During  the  '  blowing ' 
partial  hydrolysis  and  oxidation  of  the  glycerol 
formed  takes  place,  as  notable  quantities  of 
acrolein  vapours  escape.  The  semi-solid  oil  so 
obtained  has  not  the  same  elastic  properties 
which  the  *  scrim  oil*  possesses.  (£oth  pro- 
cesses were  invented  by  F.  Walton,  in  1860  and 
186.3  respectively.)  The  solid  linseed  oil  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum. 

In  a  third  process,  known  as  the  Taylor- 
Pamacott  method,  the  linseed  oil  is  thickened 
at  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  air. 

For  further  details  of  the  development  of 
the  linoleum  industry,  eee  J.  Soc  Chem.  Ind. 
1010,  38,  26  T. 

The  non-drying  oUs  are  less  readily  attacked 
by  oxygen,  and  solid  fats  only  suffer  a  change  if 
heated  to  a  high  temperatune. 

Action  of  ozone, — Ozone  has  no  action  on 
the  gl^cerides  of  saturated  fatty  acids.  The 
glycendes  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  are, 
however,  easily  acted  on  by  ozone,  each  pair  of 
doubly-linked  carbon  atoms  absorbing  1  mole- 
cule of  ozone. 

According  to  Harries,  '  perozonides '  appear 
to  be  formed  first,  which  are  easily  convert^ 
into  stable  ozonides  {see  Olbio  acid) 

Action  of  hydrogen. — Hydrogen  gas  under 
ordinary  conditions  or  under  pressure,  or  even 
if  evolved  in  steUu  TKUCendi,  either  electrolytically 
or  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam,  has  no  action 
on  the  fflycerides  of  higher  unsaturated  fatty 
acids,  although  it  effects  deodorisation  of  oils 
and  fats. 

Sabatier  and  Senderens,  however,  furnished 
by  their  method  of  reducing  organic  substances 
by  means  of  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  finely 
divided  metals,  especially  of  finely  divided 
nickel,  an  easy  means  of  converting  the  glycerides 
of  tmsaturated  fatty  acids  into  practically 
completely  saturated  glycerides.  Thus  whale 
oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  sesam6  oil,  &c.,  can  be 
reduced  to  hard  tallow-like  substances  which 
practically  absorb  no  iodine.  The  same  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  using  colloidal  palladium 
(Paal  and  Both)  or  simply  finely  divided 
palladium.  A  somewhat  considerable  number 
of  patents  have  been  taken  in  this  direction, 
all  of  them  claiming  modifications  of  the  funda- 
mental process  of  Sabatier  and  Senderens  (c/. 
HydrogenaUd  Oils). 

Action  of  cJUorine, — Chlorine  acts  on  oils 
and  fats  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
glycerides  of  chlorinated  fatty  adds  being 
formed.  At  the  same  time  ohloro  addition 
products  are  obtained.  Hitherto  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  moderate  the  action  of  chlorine 
to  such  an  extent  that  chloro  addition  products 
are  obtained  exclusively.  Attempts  are  being 
nuule  at  present  to  find  applications  for  chlorin- 
ated oils  and  fats  in  the  arts. 

Action  of  bromine. — Bromine  acts  in  a 
manner  similar  to  chlorine,  although  much 
less  violently,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  limit  the 
reaction  in  the  case  of  unsaturated  glycerides 
so  far,  that  bromo  addition  products  only  are 


obtained.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  a 
practical  scale  brominated  oils  and  fats.  Such 
products  are  recommended  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes.  Thus  bromine  compounds  of  sesam^ 
oil  are  sold  as  '  bromipin.* 

Action  of  iodine. — Iodine  is  only  slowly 
absorbed  when  mixed  with  oils  or  fats,  but 
it  does  not  yield  substitution  products.  The 
assimilating  power  of  oils  or  fats  for  iodine 
varies  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  their 
glycerides  and  also  with  the  temperature,  but 
never  reaches  that  theoretical  amount,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  iodine  value  of  oils  and  fats 
{see  above).  Iodised  oils  and  fats  have  also 
been  introduced  into  pharmacy.  Thus  Modi- 
pin'  is  a  derivative  of  sesam6  oil,  containing 
about  25  p.c.  of  iodine. 

Complete  saturation  of  the  unsaturated 
glycerides  with  halogens  may  be  effected  in  the 
cold,  if  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  iodine  and 
mercuric  chloride,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  mono- 
chloride  or  iodine  monobromide  in  elacial 
acetic  acid,  is  allowed  to  act  on  a  dilute  solution 
of  oils  or  fats.  The  glycerides  of  the  unsaturated 
acids  absorb  in  that  case  1  molecule  of  iodine 
chloride,  or  iodine  monobromide,  for  each  pair 
of  doubly -linked  carbon  atoms,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  saturated  compounds.  On  this  action 
is  based  one  of  the  most  important  analytical 
operations  practised  in  the  examination  of  oils 
and  fats,  viz.  the  determination  of  the  iodine 
value  (v.  infra). 

Chloro-iodo,  as  also  iodo-bromo  fats  and  oils 
prepared  by  the  above-described  reaction 
are  being  introduced  (or  attempted  to  be 
introduced)  into  pharmacy. 

Action  of  sulphur  chloride. — Sulphur  chloride 
acts  energetically  on  fats.  The  reaction  appears 
to  consist  in  an  absorption  of  the  elements  of 
sulphur  chloride,  much  as  iodine  chloride  is 
absorbed  by  the  unsaturated  carbon  atoms 
{see  above).  The  action  of  sulphur  chloride 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  consist  in  the  con- 
version of  unsaturated  (fatty  acids  or  their) 
glycerides  into  saturated  compounds. 

In  the  two  tables  shown  on  page  660  a  syste- 
matic examination  made  by  Lewkowitsch  (of 
the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
chloride)  has  been  collated  in  a  synoptic  manner. 
The  sulphur  chloride  reaction  finds  technical 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
substitutes  {se»  Vulcanised  Oils,  below). 

Action  of  sulphur. — Sulphur  has  no  chemical 
action  on  oils  and  fats  in  the  cold.  At  higher 
temperatures,  however,  from  120°  to  160°,  all 
oils  (since  they  contain  glycerides  of  unsaturated 
fatty  acids),  notably  li^eed  oil,  castor  oil,  rape 
oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  marine  animal  oils, 
assimilate  sulphur,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
sulphur  is  absorbed  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
oxygen  is  absorbed  by  oils.  On  cooling,  the 
sulphur  does  not  separate  out ;  on  saponifying 
the  sulphurised  oils  in  the  cold,  sulphurised 
fatty  acids  are  obtained,  while  very  little 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved.  On  heating 
the  sulphurised  fatty  acids  to  130°-200^  how- 
ever, sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes  in  lam 
quantities,  and  substitution  of  hydrogen  in  the 
molecule  of  the  fatty  substance  by  sulpnur  seemt 
to  take  place.  The  action  of  sulphur  on  oils  is 
made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  vulcanised 
oils. 
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Vulcanised  OUs. 
Viiloanised  oils,  *  rubber  substitutes,'  are  pre- 
pared by  a  process  resembling  the  Yulcanising 
of  india-rubber,  namely,  either  by  treating  oils 
with  sulphur  at  a  somewhat  elevated  tempera- 
ture (comparable  to  the  *  hot  cure  *  of  vulcanising 

Oils    and    Fats    tbeatsd    with    Sulphub 

ChLOBIDB;    6    QRAMS    OF    FaT,    2    O.C    OF 

SuLFHUB     Chloride,     and    2     c.c.     of 
Cabbon  Disulfhide. 

A.  Products  completely  solvbU  in  Carbon 
Disulphidt. 


Class  of  oil 


Vegetable  fats 


Animal  fats 


Kind  of  oil 


'Mowrah  seed  oil 
IPahnoil 
Pahn  nut  oil 
,  Coconut  oil 
Lard 

Butter  fat 
Beef  tallow 
Mutton  tallow 


Mass  does 
not  thicken 


B.  Products  not  compUtdy 

soluble  in  Carbon 

Disulphide, 

Solidifies 

ffl 

after  minutes 

Class  of  oU 

KlDd  of  oU 

On  the 

ill 

In  the 

water- 

cold 
10 

bath 
2 

Linseed 

?4% 

Drying 

Tung 

U 

oils 

Hemp  seed 

11 



9-2 

Poppy  seed 

21 

— 

10-6 

Fish  oils 

Japan  fish 

9 

— 

12-4 

Liver  oils 

Cod  liver,  pure 
'[    „      „    rancid 

10 

— 

4-4 
6-4 

Blubber 

Seal 
\Whale 

11 



4-4 

oils 

13 



3-0 

/Cotton  seed 

20 

4 

24-0 

Semi-dry- 
ing oils 

Sesame 

Colza 

Rape 

21 
23 
12 

2 

18-4 
2-8 
4-2 

Croton 

18 



26-4 

Peach 

26 



4-8 

Almond,  sweet 

27 



4-0 

Almond,  bitter 

28 



3-4 

Arachis 

30 



60 

Non-diy- 
ingoils 

OUve 
(Castor 

22 
i 

4 
at once 

4-2 
3-8 

Sheep's  foot 

36 



6-0 

Horse's  foot 

20 



13-6 

Neat's  foot 

23 



9-4 

Lard 

10 

— 

16-0 

V  Tallow 

12 

— 

29-8 

india-rubber),  or  by  treatment  with  sulphur 
chloride  in  the  oold  (corresponding  to  the  '  cold 
cure '  in  the  vulcanising  of  india-rubber). 
Hence  the  term  '  vulcanised  oils '  is  applied  to 
these  products. 

According  to  the  process  used,  the  vulcanised 
oils  are  differentiated  in  the  trade  as  *  brown ' 
(black)  and   'white  substitutes*   respectively. 


The  *  white  substitutes'  contain,  therefore,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  chlorine,  which  is, 
of  course,  absent  from  the  *  brown'  (black) 
substitutes;  thus  it  is  possible  easily  to  dis- 
tinguish by  chemical  means  between  the  two 
elates  of  rubber  substitutes. 

The  white  substitutes  form  a  yellowish, 
elastic,  crumbly  substance  of  oily  smell  and 
neutral  reaction ;  the  brown  (black)  substitutes 
occur  in  commerce  either  as  sticky  lumps  or  as 
a  coarsely  ground  powder. 

To  manufacture  the  white  substitutes  a 
suitable  oil,  especially  rape  oil,  castor  oil, 
soya-bean  oil,  maize  (com)  oil  (also  sesam^  or 
arachis  oil),  is  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride, 
in  a  wooden,  earthenware,  or  enamelled  iron 
vessel.  While  the  oil  is  agitated,  sulphur 
chloride  is  run  in,  the  agitation  being  con- 
tinued until  the  mass  has  solidified.  The 
reaction  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen chloride. 

The  brown  substitutes  are  manufactured  by 
heating  oils  with  sulphur  at  160**.  In  the 
United  States  considerable  quantities  of  brown 
substitutes  are  made  from  maize  (com)  oil  bv 
heating  50  parts  of  oil  at  240*",  and  mixing  with 
it  about  20  parts  of  melted  sulphur. 

Action  of  nitric  oeu/.— ^Concentrated  nitric 
acid  attacks  oils  and  fats,  acting  on  them 
violentlv,  with  copious  evolution  of  red  fumes. 
Hot  dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises  oils  and  fats 
gi:adually.  Fuming  nitric  acid,  in  presence  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  reacts  with  linseed 
oil  and  castor  oil  to  form  *  nitrated*  oils,  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  investi- 
gated, although  they  have  found  technical 
application. 

■     NUrated  Oils. 

The  nitrated  oils  are  viscid  liquids,  heavier 
than  water;  thus  the  product  oDtained  from 
linseed  oil  has  the  sp.gr.  1*112,  that  from  castor 
oil  1*127.  Nitrated  castor  oil  is  insoluble  in 
carbon  disulphide.  The  composition  of  these 
substcuices  is  not  yet  known ;  they  contain  4-5 
p.c.  of  nitrogen.  Samples  examined  by  the 
author  had  h^h  saponincation  values,  varying 
from  278*5  to  286*5.  The  most  prominent 
property  of  these  products  is  that  of  forming 
homogeneous  compounds  with  nitro-oellulose. 
Thus  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitrated  castor  oil 
with  9  parts  of  nitro-cellulose  yields  a  product 
resembling  ebonite.  Solutions  of  these  com- 
pounds in  acetone  have  been  proposed  as  var- 
nishes, as  a  basis  for  paint,  and  for  enamelling 
leather.  By  heating  ^nitrated  oils '  at  130^,  or 
bv  oxidising  them  with  lead  peroxide,  rubber- 
like substances  are  obtained. 

Action  of  nitrous  acid. — On  treatment  with 
nitrous  acid  the  non-drying  oils  become  solid, 
or  acquire  the  consistence  of  butter,  according 
to  the  projportion  of  triolein  (trierucin)  they 
contain,  triolein  (trieracin)  being  converted 
into  the  solid  isomeride  trielaidin  (tribrassidin). 
Drying  and  marine  animal  oils,  on  the  other 
hand,  remain  liquid  under  the  same  treatment. 

The  different  behaviour  of  the  drying  and 
marine  animal  oils  is  explained  by  the 'fact  that 
while  *  oleic '  (erucic)  acid  is  converted  by 
nitrous  acid  into  a  solid  isomeric,  elaldio 
(brassidic)  acid,  linolic,  linolenic,  and  clupano- 
donic  acids  remain  liquid  under  the  same  con- 
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ditions.  Henoe  the  non-dr3ring  oils  yield  solid 
masses,  whereas  the  semi-diying  and  the  drying 
and  marine  animal  oils  eive  more  or  less  liquid 
products,  according  to  the  predominance  of  the 
glycerides  of  oleic  acid.  The  fact  that  fuming 
nitric  acid  has  the  property  of  thickening  olive 
and  almond  oils  appears  to  have  been  oroerved 
first  by  Boyle  in  1661 .  Poutet,  in  1 819,  proposed 
this  reaction,  known  as  the  elaidtn  test,  for  the 
detection  of  adulterants  in  olive  oil.  The  test  is 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner  (viz.  in  the 
modification  suggested  by  Archbutt) :  18  grams 
of  mercury  are  placed  in  a  dry  stoppered  50-c.c. 
cylinder,  and  16*6  c.c.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.gr.  1*42, 
are  added  from  a  burette.  The  nitrous  acid  is 
entirely  absorbed  with  production  of  a  green 
coloration ;  as  long  as  the  reagent  retains  its 
green  colour,  it  is  fit  for  use.  Eight  grams  of  the 
reagent  are  shaken  up  with  96  grams  of  the  oil  in 
a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  placed  in  water 
at  the  required  temperature,  and  again  shaken 
at  intervalB  of  10  minutes  durine  2  hour& 

In  the  early  history  of  oil  analysis,  before  the 
present  scientific  (quantitative)  methods  (v. 
%nfra)  were  known,  this  test  afforded  some 
guidance.  It  was  even  attempted  to  base  a 
classification  of  the  oils  on  it,  but  such  a 
classification  must  lead  to  inconclusive  results. 
Although  this  test  was  some|what  extensively 
practiseid  here  as  also  in  France,  it  may  he 
said  to  have  been  alymdoned  in  this  country, 
as  the  results  indicated  by  the  elaldin  test 
are  in  every  respect  much  less  valuable  than 
•those  furnished  by  the  iodine  test.  In  the 
comparative  examination  of  almond  oil  and 
its  congeners  this  test  may  afford  some  little 
information  of  a  discriminative  nature.  In 
order  to  obtain  trustworthy  results,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  institute  side  by  side  with  the  oil 
under  examination,  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions, tests  with  standard  oils  of  known  puritv. 

Action  of  c<mce7Urated  stUphuric  acid,—-li  oils, 
which, of  course,  contain glyceridesof  unsaturated 
fatty  acids,  be  mixed  with  the  acid  very  gradu- 
ally, and  at  a  low  temperature,  glycerides  of  a 
complex  constitution  are  formed.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  products  is  indicated  by  a  notable 
rise  of  temperature.  (The  antiquated  *  Mau- 
men6  test  *  is  based  on  the  measurement  of  the 
rise  of  temperature.)  Thus,  on  treating  olive 
oil  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  com- 
pound is  obtained  which  may  be  regarded 
(Geitel)  as  a  mixed  glyceride  of  oleic  acid, 
stearic  acid,  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  hydroxy- 
stearic  acid,  having  the  formulsr— 

C,H5[OCigH„0][OCi.H,4(S04H)0][OCigH,|(OH)0] 

This  product  is  very  unstable  in  the  presence 
of  water.  On  boiling  with  water  it  is  rapidly 
decomposed  into  compounds  which  form  a  com- 
plete emulsion  with  water  and  fats ;  on  agitating 
the  emulsion  with  steam,  complete  hydrolysis 
to  glycerol  and  fatty  acids  is  brought  aoout  (see 
Saponhigationjl  This  reaction  is  employed 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkey- 
red  oils. 

Turkey-red  OH, 

Turkey-red  oil  is  a  fatty  substance  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  cotton  fibre  for  dyeing 
and  printing  Turkey-red.  The  part  which  the 
Turkey-red  oil  plays  is  not  fully  understood; 


opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  exercises  a 
physical  or  a  chemical  action.  The  advocates 
of  the  former  explanation  assume  that  the  oil 
protects  the  lake  formed  on  the  fibre,  much  as 
boiled  linseed  oil  serves  to  protect  a  painted 
surface.  The  supporters  of  the  chemical 
theory  hold  that  the  Turkey-red  oil  combines 
with  alumina  and  finally  with  the  colouring 
matter  to  form  a  compound  lake.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  chemical  combination 
with  formation  of  a  lake  is  excluded  on  account 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  colouring 
matter,  the  physical  theory  appears  to  commend 
itself.  Hence  Turkey-red  oil  is  not  a  mordant 
proper,  but  acts  as  a  fixing  agent  in  so  far  as  it 
imparts  to  the  dyed  fabric  a  bstter  and  superior 
lustre,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  unoiled 
fibre.  The  sulphonated  oils  would  appear  to 
the  author  to  be  absorbed  by  the  fibre  in  the 
same  manner  as  glycerol  (from  soft  soaps)  is 
fixed  on  the  fibre  on  washing  woollen  goods. 

Before  the  process  of  sulphonating  castor  oil 
was  discovered  (1876),  rancid  olive  oil  and 
sulphonated  oils  (such  as  sulphonated  olive  oil) 
were  used  as  Turkey-red  oils.  /  At  present 
^urkey-red  oil  is  prepckred  by  allowing  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  to  run  slowly  into  castor 
oil,  with  constant  stirring,  taking  care  that  the 
temperature  of  36**  is  not  exceeded.  If  necessary, 
the  mass  must  be  cooled,  for  secondary  reactions 
take  place  at  temperatures  above  35^  with 
liberation  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  product  is 
then  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
the  dilute  acid  allowed  to  settle  out  as  a  lower 
layer.  This  is  drawn  off  and  the  oil  washed 
with  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  until  the 
washings  are  only  slightly  acid.  Finally 
ammonia  is  added,  until  a  sample  gives  a  clear 
solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Some 
manufacturers  use  soda  instead  of  ammonia,  or 
a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  soda.  Since  the 
sulphonated  oil  is  not  completely  neutralised  by 
alkali,  the  resultcuit  product  still  possesses  a 
strong  acid  reaction. 

The  portion  of  sulphonated  castor  oil  soluble 
in  water  contains  principally  ricinoleo-sulphurio 
acid,  which  is  easily  hydrolysed  to  some  extent 
by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  ricinoldc  acid,  whereas  another  portion  is 
converted  into  Inner  anhydrides  of  ricinoleio 
acid.  The  portion  of  castor  Turkey-red  oil  in- 
soluble in  water  consists  chiefly  of  free  ridnoleic 
acid  and  small  quantities  of  neutral  (unacted-on) 
oil,  and  also  oi  anhydrides  of  ricinoleic  acid 
(c/.  also  Lewkowitech,  Chem.  Tech.  [iii.]  156  et 
seq,). 

For  a  sumfhary  of  the  principal  methods  of 
analysing  Turkey-red  oil,  see  J.  Soo.  Chem. 
Ind.  1912,  31,  106.  The  standard  adopted  by 
the  American  Leather  Chemists  Assoc,  is  based 
on  a  total  fatty  oil  content  of  70  p.c 

At  a  temperature  exceeding  100*  caneen- 
IrcUed  sulphuric  acid  reacts  ener;|;etically  with 
all  oils  and  fats,  partly  carbonismg  them  and 
hydrolysing  them,  whereby  glycerol  and  sulpho 
compounds  of  fatty  acids  are  formed.  On 
steaming,  the  latter  are  decomposed  into  sul- 
phuric acid  and  fatty  acids.  On  this  reaction 
is  based  the  *aoid  saponification'  process 
employed  in*  the  candle  industry  (see  Safonifi- 
oation).  J^ 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  temperatures 
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of  100°,  does  not  act  on  olLs  and  fats  (Lewko- 
witsch).  ^ 

A  dilute  solution  of  sulpho-aromatio  com- 
pounds (Twitchell*B  reagent)  readily  effects 
hydrolysis  of  the  glyoerides  {see  Saponifica- 
tion). 

Action  of  hydrocJUoric  acid, — Hydrochloric 
acid  exercises  a  yery  slow  action  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  behaves 
as  a  catalytic  agent,  and  accelerates  considerably 
the  hydrolysis  of  oiU  and  fats.  Obviously, 
hydrochloric  acid  does  not  take  part  in  the 
chemical  change,  but  merely  accelerates  the 
hydrolysis  primarily  brought  about  by  water 
(Lewkowitsoh,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1903,  67).  If 
a  thorough  intermixture  as  in  an  emulsion  could 
be  effected  between  fat  and  water,  hydrolysis 
would  proceed  much  more  rapidly  than  was 
observed  in  Lewkowitsch's  experiments,  for  it 
has  been  shown  by  him  experimentally  that  the 
catalytic  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  takes  place 
even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  course  of 
time. 

Action  of  caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths, — 
Caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  if  treated 
with  oils  and  fats  in  the  presence  of  water,  act 
in  the  first  instance  as  catalysts  bringing  about 
rapid  hydrolysis  of  the  oils  and  fats.  The  free 
fatty  aoids  formed  combine  with  the  caustic 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  yielding  as  a  secondary 
product  soaps  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  the 
alkaline  earths.  On  this  reaction  are  based 
the  great  industries  of  soap*  and  oandle-making 
{see  SAPOirmoATiON  and  Soap). 

Action  of  ammonia  and  aromatic  hoses, — 
Ammonia  hydrolyses  oils  and  fats  to  some  extent 
if  acting  under  pressure  {see  SAPONmoATiON). 
Alooholio  ammonia,  on  prolonged  standing  in 
the  cold  with  oils  and  fats,  yielcU  amides. 

Aromatic  hoses,  such  as  aniline,  Ac,  on 
being  heated  under  pressure  at  210%  react 
similarly  with  oils  and  fate.  In  the  case  of 
aniline,  the  reaction  was  stated  to  take  place 
according  to  the  following  equation — 

C,H,(OE),+8C,H5.NH,-CjH,(OH),+3C,H,.NHR 

But  it  has  been  thown  that  this  reaction  is  un- 
workable on  a  practical  scale. 

In  the  case  of  hydroxylamine,  hydroxamic 
derivatives  of  fatty  aoids  are  obtained,  together 
with  glycerol,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
equati< 


C,H,(OE),+  SNHjOH  -C,H5(0H),+ 3K(N0H)0H 

Systbmatio  Examination  op  Oils  and  Fats. 
The  most  frequent  problem  in  the  examina- 
tion of  oils  and  fate  is  to  identify  a  given  oil  or  fat. 
As  the  natural  oils  and  fats  represent  a  compli- 
cated mixture  of  not  only  simple  triglycerides, 
but  also  of  mixed  triglycerides,  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  indicate 
a  definite  course  of  analysis,  applicable  to  all 
circumstances,  such  as  is  the  case  in  inorganic 
quantitative  and  qualitative  analsrsis.  Yet,  by 
adopting  a  systematic  plan  of  examination,  it  is 
possible,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  identify  a 
given  sample  of  one  incli vidua!  oil  or  fat  anci  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  a  pure  or  adulterated 
specimen.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nature  of  the 
aidulterant  can  generally  be  ascertained.  The 
methods  describid  below  may  also  be  used  to 


identify  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  oils  and  fats 
and  to  ascertain  the  presence  and  recognise  the 
nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  mixture,  at 
least  qualitatively.  Frequently,  it  is  even 
possible  to  determine  quantitatively  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  component  parts  have  been 
mixed.  The  greater  the  number  of  component 
oils  and  fats  in  a  mixture,  the  more  difficult 
becomes  the  examination,  but  if  the  analyst 
proceeds  logically  and  combines  the  methods 
described  below  in  a  suitable  manner,  it  will  be 
possible  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  the  composi- 
tion of  a  complicated  mixture  with  such  accuracy 
as  suffices  for  technical  purposes. 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  adulteration  has 
almost  become  a  fine  art,  and  that  it  is  being 
practised  with  the  full  armour  of  scientific 
knowledge  by  experts  who  are  frequently  some 
years  ahead  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
analytical  chemist,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that'the  analyst  must  select  special  methods  and 
tests  and  adapt  them  to  each  case. 

A  systematic  examination  will  deal,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  natural  oils  and  iats 
themselves.  The  methods  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose may  be  broadly  divided  into  physical  and 
chemical  methods. 

Since  all  natural  oils  and  fats  contain  as  a 
common  constituent  the  radical  glycerol,  or 
in  other  words^  since  all  oils  and  fate  yield 
glycerol  on  saponifioatioi^  the  difference  of  the 
several  glycerides  can  only  be  conditioned  by, 
or  due  to,  the  difference  of  the  fatty  adds  con- 
tained in  the  glycerides.  Hence  it  follows  that 
in  the  second  place  the  examination  of  the 
fatty  aoids  themselves  will  prove  of  great 
importance.  A  section  is,  therefore,  devoted 
specially  to  the  examinaiion  of  the  fatty  acids. 

The  identification  of  an  oil  or  fat  as  a 
vegetable  or  animal  oil  or  fat  rests,  as  explained 
above,  on  the  occurrence  of  phytosterol  or 
cholesterol  in  vegetable  or  aniinal  oils  respec- 
tively. Hence  the  examination  of  the  *  un- 
saponifiable*  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of 
differentiating  between  vegetable  and  animal 
oils.  From  this  point  of  view  alone,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  unsaponifiable  matter  becomes 
a  valuable  aid  in  tne  systematic  course  of 
examination.  Obviously,  if  a  mixture  of  vege- 
table and  animal  oils  be  given,  a  mixture  of 
phytosterol  and  cholesterol  will  •  be  obtained, 
the  resolution  of  which  into  its  components 
may  be  required  in  many  cases.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  'unsaponifiable*  becomes,  further- 
more, most  important  in  those  cases  in  which 
unsaponifiable  oils  have  been  used  as  adulterants. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  required 
to  be  solved  by  analysis  is  to  ascertain  whether 
a  sample  is  pure  or  adulterated  with  hydro- 
carbons. Thus  the  examination  of  the  un- 
saponifiable matter,  provided  it  exceed  1  or 
at  most  2  p.c.  of  an  oil  or  fat,  furnishes  an 
important  clue  as  to  adulteration.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  most  convenient  to  subdivide  this 
section  under  the  following  three  heads : — 
I.  Examination  of  Oils  and  Fats. 
II.  Examination  of  Fatty  Acids. 

III.  Examination  ^  of  the  Unsaponifiable 
Matter. 

Correct  interpretation  of  indications  afforded 
by  the  following  tests  and  strict  logical  reasoning 
enable  us,  in  me  majority  of  cases,  to  narrow 
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down,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  the  range  of 
possible  oonstituents  of  a  mixture  to  sucn  an 
extent  that  the  practised  analyst  will  but  rarely 
bo  confronted  with  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  approximate  accuracy  at  least.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the  results 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  following  methods, 
the  characteristic  yalues  of  the  most  important 
oils  and  fats  are  arranged  in  a  practically  natural 
system  in  the  tables  collated  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  With  the  aid  of  these  tables,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  identify  a  single  individual.  If, 
in  the  ooyrse  of  a  commercial  analysis,  the  Umits 
of  ouf  present  kn.^wledge  have  been  reached,  the 
application  of  methods  that  have  not  yet  been 
used  for  the  case  under  consideration  will 
suggest  itself.  This  happens  not  infrequently  in 
the  examination  of  technical  products. 

For  a  number  of  examples,  giving  a  clue  as 
to  how  complicated  mixtures  may  be  examined, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Lewkowitech's  Chem. 
Techn. 


I.  Examination  of  Olb  and  Fats. 

The  methods  described  under  this  head  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  physical  and  chemical 
methods.  With  the  physical  methods  may  be 
incorporated  suitably  the  so-called  organoleptic 
methods,  comprising  odour,  taste,  colour,  and 
consistence. 

Examination  bjf  Physical  Methods, 

Odour  and  taste  are  especially  characteristic 
of  the  oils  of  marine  animals.  In  the  case  of 
solid  fats,  a  red  colour  suggests  raw  palm  oil. 
The  consistence  at  ordinary  temperature  gives 
a  rapid  indication  as  to  whether  the  specimen 
belongs  to  oils  or  fats.  In  most  cases,  however, 
these  organoleptic  methods  afford  some  help 
to  the  expert  only.  In  the  case  of  edible  oils 
and  fate,  odour  and  taste  must  be  considered 
as  very  important  criteria,  as  rancidity  is  most 
readily  recognised  by  taste.  The  following 
physical  methods  are  of  importance : — 

Specific  gravity, — The  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  oils  is  best  determined  by  means  of  a 
pyknometer  or  a  hydrostatic  balance.  In  the 
case  of  solid  fats,  the  specific  gravity  is  most 
readily  taken  at  a  temperature  at  which  the  fat 
is  liquid.  Suitable  temperatures  are  40°  in  the 
case  of  fats  liquid  at  that  temperature.  In 
other  cases,  the  determination  is  made  at 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  In  the  tables 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article,  the  specific 
gravities  have  been  added.  Sneaking  generally, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  specific  gravity  number 
does  not  afford  such  important  information  as 
was  believed  to  be  the  case  at  a  time  before 
the  quantitative  methods  had  been  worked  out. 
Still,  castor  oil  would  be  recognised  at  once  by 
its  exceptionally  high  specific  gravity. 

Melting  and  solulifying  points. — ^Fats  do  not 
melt  so  sharply  as  is  the  case  with  chemically 
pure  substances.  Hence  fats,  if  examined  in  a 
capillary  tube,  melt  within  several  degrees,  the 
fats  softening  at  first,  then  melting  at  the  edge 
of  the  substanoe,  becoming  transpcurent  at  the 
same  time  until  they  are  melted  completely. 
Therefore,  some  uncertainty  obtains  as  to  which 
temperature  should  be  regarded  as  the  melting- 


point.  Some  observers  denote  as  melting-point 
that  temperature  at  which  the  fat  which 
has  been  allowed  to  solidify  in  a  small  tube 
open  at  both  ends  softens  sufficiently  to  be 
driven  up  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  water. 
Others,  again,  denote  that  temperature  as  the 
melting-point  at  which  the  fat  drops  off  the 
mercury  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  which  has 
previously  been  dipped  into  the  melted  fat  and 
allowed  to  cool.  Hence,  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  state  in  each  case  by  what  method 
the  melting-point  has  been  determine  vi.  It 
is,  therefore,  customary  in  commerce  to  agree 
between  buyer  and  seller  as  to  the  method. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  freshly  melt>ed 
sample  does  not  indicate  the  true  melting- 
point,  which  is  only  ascertainable  after  the 
sample  has  been  kept  for  24  hours.  In  the 
case  of  cacao  butter,  even  an  interval  of  two 
or  more  days  is  required.  The  melting-points 
of  most  fats  are  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  preferable  to  determine  the 
solidifving-point  of  the  fatty  acids  prepared  from 
the  oils  and  fats  (v.  infra). 

Refractive  index. — The  det-ermination  of  the 
refractive  index — which  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
very  simple  and  rapid  maimer,  thanks  to  the 
construction  of  the  oleorefractometer  by  Amagat 
and  Jean,  and  especially  that  of  the  butyro- 
refractometer  by  Zeiss — ^forms  one  of  the  sim- 
plest preliminary  tests  in  the  examination  of 
oils  and  fats,  and  especially  in  the  examina- 
tion of  butter  fat  and  lard.  Owing  to  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  this  *  characteristic  * 
can,  be  determined,  the  objections  previously 
raised  against  observations  with  the  aid  of  an 
ordinary  refractometer  have  given  place  to  a 
widely  held  over-estimation  of  the  importance 
of  this  test.  The  observer  should,  therefore,  be 
warned  against  placing  too  much  reliance  on 
the  indications  of  the  re&aotometer  and,  as  stated 
already,  should  only  consider  it  as  a  preliminary 
test,  the  indications  of  which  must  be  supported 
and  corroborated  by  other  methods  (c/.  Lewko- 
witsch,  Chem.  Techn.). 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  butter  fat,  a  glance  at  a 
sample  in  the  refractometer  may  decide  whether 
the  specimen  is  grossly  adulterated  or  not.  But 
if  the  number  be  only  sliffhtly  abnormal,  or  even 
if  so-oaUed  *  normal  numbers '  have  been  found, 
the  purity  of  the  specimen  is  not  yet  proved,  as 
it  is  easy,  e.g.t  to  prepare  specimens  of  mai^arine 
containing  coconut  oil  which  show  the  same 
refraction  as  a  normal  butter  fat.  Even  if 
abnormal  numbers  have  been  obtained,  this 
would  not  prove  adulteration.  It  would  be 
entirely  erroneous  to  look  upon  the  refraoto- 
metric  method  as  permitting  the  identification 
of  an  oil  or  fat.  Equally  erroneous  would  be  the 
attempt  to  deduce  quantitative  interpretations  as 
to  the  proportions  of  an  adulterant  from  the 
deviation  from  normal  numbers.  The  refractive 
indices  of  most  oils  are  contained  in  the  tables 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  By  comparing  these 
numbers  with  the  iodine  values,  it  will  be 
gathered  that  there  is  a  certain,  although  by 
no  means  defiiiite,  correlation  between  the  re- 
fractive indices  and  the  iodine  values.  For  the 
description  of  refractometers,  see  Lewkowitsch, 
Chem.  Techn.,  and  art.  Bkfbactometee. 

Rotatory  power.-^T^^^^dg^n^^^ff^^ 
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rotatory  power  has  not  been  practised  exten- 
sively in  the  examination  of  oils  and  fats  for  the 
reasons  stated  above.  Since,  however,  oils 
belonging  to  the  *  Chaulmoogra  group  *  can  be 
identified  readily — and  indeed  have  been  the 
means  of  identif3ring  the  *  Cardamom  oil ' — (see 
Chaulmoooba  oil  qbottp)  the  polarimetric 
method  is  destined  to  find  a  wider  application. 

Solubility  test, — ^Almost  all  oils  and  fats  are 
easily  soluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents; 
hence  the  solubility  test  has  little  importance. 
Only  castor  oil  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
natural  oils  and  fats  by  its  ready  solubility  in 
alcohol  {see  Castok  oil). 


Examination  by  Chemical  Methods, 

The  most  important  chemical  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  examination  of  oils  and  fats  have 
for  th^r  object  the  determination  of  certain 
numerical  values  which  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  fatty  acids  occurring  in  the  oils  and  fats. 
These  numbers  represent  only  a  measure  of 
the  amounts  of  the  several  fatty  acids  or  fatty 
acid  groups  present  in  the  oils  and  fats,  without, 
however,  expressing  their  absolute  quantity. 
Hence  these  methods  have  been  suitably  termed 
*  quantitative  reactions.*  In  addition  to  these 
quantitative  reactions  there  are  also  at  the 
disposal  of  the  analyst  a  number  of  *  qualitative 
reactions.' 

(a)  Qtianlitative  Methods, 

The  numerical  values  which  are  ascertained 
by  means  of  quantitative  methods  are  divided 
by  the  author  into  two  classes. 

(a)  'Characteristics,*  i.e,  those  numbers 
which  depend  entirely  on  the  specific  nature  of 
an  oil  or  fat  and  hence  assist  most  materially 
in  identifying  a  given  oil  or  fat. 

(6)  *  Variables,'  i,e,  those  numbers  which 
allow  us  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  given  oil  or 
fat.  These  numbers  naturally  vary  with  the 
state  of  purity,  rancidity,  age,  etc.,  of  a  given 
specimen. 

The  characteristics  will  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads : 

(1)  Saponification  Value. 

(2)  Iodine  Value. 

(3)  Reichert  (Reichert-MeissI  or  Reichert- 
WoUny)  Value. 

The  variables  will  comprise : 

(1)  Acid  Value. 

(2)  Amount  of  Glycerol,  expressed  in  per 
cent. 

(3)  Amount  of  Unsaponifiable  Matter,  ex- 
pressed in  per  cent. 

Midway  between  these  two  classes  stands 
the  '  acetyl  value  *  which,  in  some  cases,  must 
be  considered  a  'characteristic,*  whereas  in 
other  cases  it  is  a  *  variable.' 


(A)  Charaeterbtics. 

1.  Saponification  Value, 

The  saponification  value  indicates  the  number 
of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  for 
the  complete  saponification  of  one  gram  of  an  oil 
or  fat ;  in  other  words,  it  represents  the  amount 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  expressed  in  tenths  per 


cent.,  required  to  neutralise  the  total  fatty  acids 
in  one  gram  of  an  oil  or  fat. 

The  saponification  value  is  determined  as 
follows: — Weigh    off    accurately,    in    a    flask 
holding  150-200  c.c,   1*6  to  2  grama  of  the 
purified  and  filtered  sample.    Next  run  into 
the  flask  26  c.c.  of  an  approximately  semi- 
normal  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
measuring  it  off  by  means  of  a  pipette.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  add  exactly  25  c.c,  but  care 
i  must  be  taken  that  for  each  determination 
I  precisely  the  same  volume  is  used.    Then  attach 
'  a  long  cooling  tube  or  an  inverted  condenser  to 
I  the  flask,  and  heat  on  the  boiling  water-bath  for 
I  half  an  hour  so  that  the  alcohol  is  kept  simmer- 
ing ;   in  order  to  accelerate  saponification,  the 
contents  should  be  mixed  by  imparting  to  the 
flask  a  rotatory  motion.  When  the  sapomficataon 
is  deemed  to  be  complete,  allow  the  solution  to 
cool  a  little,  add  1  c.c.  of  a  I  p.c.  phenolphthalein 
solution  and  titrate  back  the  excess  of  potasaiam 
hydroxide  with  semi-normal  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  case  too  much  alcohol  has  been  volatilised^  it 
is  advisable  to  add  some  alcohol  (previously 
neutralised)  or  to  add  normal  acid  at  first  and 
to  complete  the  titration  with  semi-normal  add. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  a  blank  test  by 
treating  the  same  amount  of  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
with  the  sample. 

Example, — ^Weighed  off  1*532  crams  of  olive 
oil,  and*8aponified  with  25  c.c.  of  alcoholic  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution.  Required  for  titrating 
back  12-0  c.c.  semi-normal  acid;  further,  re- 
quired for  the  blankj>est,  22*5  c.c.  of  the  same 
acid.    Therefore  a  quantity  of  potassium  hydro- 

.,  ,.      .     (22*5~120X)0561 

xide,  corresponding  to  ^ 5— i- grams 

2 
=294*5  milligrams  £0H   was   employed   for 
saponification.    Hence,  used  for  I  gram  of  fat 

P^  milligrams  KOH= 192*2  milligrams  KOH. 

The  saponification  value  of  the  sample  of  olive 
oil  is,  therefore,  192*2. 

The  saponification  values  of  neutral  glyoerides 
(esters  of  fatty  acids)  vaiy,  of  course,  with 
the  nature  of  the  fatty  acids;  the  lower  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  fatty  acids  (or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  of  the  esters),  the  more 
potassium  hydroxide  will  be  required  to  neu- 
tralise the  fatty  acids  of  1  gram  of  oil  or  fat,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  higher  will  be  the  saponifica- 
tion value.  To  illustrate  this  more  clearly,  the 
saponification  values  of  some  pure  triglycerides 
are  subjoined  in  the  table  on  next  pace. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  numbers  i^ven 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  article  that  the 
saponifloation  values  of  the  majority  of  natural 
oils  and  fats  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  193  to 
195.  In  the  case  of  unknown  samples,  wide 
deviations  from  this  number  in  either  direction 
will  at  once  enable  the  analyst  to  single  out 
individual  oils  or  fats.  Thus,  oils  belonging  to 
the  rape  oil  group  are  characterised  b^  a  con- 
siderably lower  saponification  value,  viz.  about 
175.  The  lower  saponifloation  values  of  theee 
oils  find  their  explanation  in  the  large  proportion 
of  erucin  they  contain.  In  the  case  of  castor 
oil,  the  lower  value  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
hydroxylated  fatty  acids. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  deviations  in  the 
opposite  direction  enable  us  to  singl     out  a 
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Triglycerides 
Simple  Triglycerides — 

Fonmila 

Molecular 
weight 

Saponlflca- 
Uon  volae 

Acetin 

C,iI,tOCiH,a), 

218 

7720 

Butyrin 

C,H,(0'C^H,0), 

302 

657-3 

Valerin 

C,H,[Oi:,H,r)), 

344 

489-2 

Caproin 

C,H,(Ur,H„Oj, 

386 

436-1 

Caprylin 

470 

358-1 

Caprin 

564 

303-7 

Laurin 

c,ii,{iH.\Ai,^)o^ 

638 

263-8 

Myristin 

CaH,(0C,4Hi,D), 

722 

2331 

Palmitin      . 

C,H,(0-C„H„0), 

^ 

208-8 

Stearin 

C,H,((>C,.H„OJ, 

1891 

Olein  .... 

C,H,(0<'„H„0)a 

884 

190-4 

Linolin 

C,H,{Oi\,lUfiU 

878 

191-7 

Hydnocarpin 

C,H,m-C,,H,,0), 

794 

211-9 

Chaulmoogrin 

C,ihiO<\,H,,0), 

878 

191-7 

Linolenin     . 

C^HatO-Cj.H^.jO, 

872 

193-0 

Clupanodonin 

C3H,(0-C,,H,,0), 

866 

194-3 

Ricinolein    . 

C,H,(0'C„H„UJ, 

932 

180-6 

Arachiii 

C,H,(C>Cj»H,,0), 

974 

172-7 

Erucin 

C,H,(OC\,H„0)» 

1052 

160-0 

Cerotin 

C,H,^t)C„H,,0)3 

1226 

137-3 

Meliflsin 

C,u^^o(\,u.ln\. 

1394 

120-7 

Mixed  Triglycerides— 

s 

Oleodipalmitin     . 

C,H,(OC„H,iO),(OC„H„0) 

832 

202-3 

(Dipalmito-olein) 

Stearodipalmitin  . 

C»H.(OCi,H„0),(0-C„H„0) 

834 

201-8 

(Dipalmitostearin) 

Oleopalmitostearin 

C,H.(0-Ci,H„0)(0-C„H„0)(OC„H„0) 

860 

196-7 

(Stearopalmito-olein) 

Palmitodistearin  . 

C,H.(0-C„H,.0),(0-C,,H,iO) 

862 

196-2 

( Distearopalmi  tin ) 

Oleodistearin 

C,H5(0C„H„0)(0C,gH„0), 
C,H.(OC„H„0).(0(i;.li;.OJ 

888 

189-6 

Dioleostearin    . 

886 

189-9 

number  of  oils  and  fats,  and  hence  render  their 
recognition  a  comparatively  easy  task.  Thus 
the  high  saponification  value  of  the  fluid  portion 
of  dolphin  and  porpoise  oils  are  indicative  of  a 
high  proportion  of  lower  fatty  acids.  A  pro- 
minent example  of  a  fat  having  a  cha^fioteristic- 
ally  high  saponification  value  is  butter  fat; 
hence  bv  the  saponifioation  value  alone,  butter 
fat  can  be  differentiated  from  margarine.  High 
saponification  values  are  also  characteristic  of 
fats  consisting  preponderantly  of  glycerides  of 
m3rri8tic  acid,  and  especially  of  the  members 
of  the  coconut  oil  and  dika  fat  groups. 

If  mineral  oils  or  other  unsaponifiable  sub- 
stances are  intermixed  with  the  fatty  substcuices, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  indications  furnished  by 
the  saponification  values  alone  would,  if  accepted 
without  any  further  investigation,  be  entirely 
misleading,  since  the  unsaponifiable  matter 
depresses  the  saponification  value.  Thus,  to 
take  an  example,  an  oil  having  the  saponification 
value  193,  if  adulterated  with  10  p.c.  of  mineral 
oil,  would  show  a  saponification  value  of  about 
176,  and  mlsht,  therefore,  be  mistaken  for  a 
rape  oil  if  no  further  tests  were  applied. 

If  colophony  (rosin)  be  dissolved  in  the  fatty 
substance,  the  saponification  value  will  remain 
unaffected,  provided  rosin  of  about  the  same 
saponification  value  be  used.  With  a  rosin  of 
a  lower  saponification  value  than  that  of  the  oil 
or  fat,  the  saponification  value  of  the  mixture 
would,  of  course,  bo  somewhat  depressed. 


2.  Iodine  Value. 

The  iodine  value  indicates  the  percentage  of 
iodine  chloride  absorbed  by  an  oil  or  fat,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  iodine.  Theoretically,  the 
acids  belonging  to  the  oleic  and  ricinoleic  series 
should  absorb  two  atoms  of  chlorine  or  iodine, 
or  one  molecule  of  iodochloride.  Hence  the 
glycerides  of  these  acids  should  absorb  six  atoms 
of  chlorine  or  iodine,  or  three  molecules  of  iodo- 
chloride. Similarly,  the  acids  of  the  linolic 
series  should  assimilate  four  atoms  of  halogens 
or  two  molecules  of  iodochloride ;  whereas  the 
members  of  the  chaulmoogric  series  would 
assimilate  only  two  atoms  of  halogens  or  one 
molecule  of  iodochloride,  on  account  of  the 
cvclio  arrangement  of  some  carbon  atoms; 
the  members  of  the  linolenic  series  six  atoms  of 
halogens  or  three  molecules  of  iodochloride,  and 
the  members  of  the  clupanodonic  series  eight 
atoms  of  halogens  or  four  molecules  of  iodo- 
chloride. 

These  rules  apply,  however,  only  to  doubly- 
linked  carbon  atoms.  Trebly-linked  pairs  of 
carbon  atoms,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  fatty 
acids  (and  hence  in  natural  oils  and  fats)  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained,  do  not  absorb 
the  theoretical  amount  of  halogens. 

The  determination  of  the  iodine  value  was 
introduced  into  fat  analysis  by  von  Hiibl  and 
is  carried  out  either  in  the  manner  indicated 
originally  by  Hubl  or  in  the  modification  pro- 
po^  by  Wijs.    The  author's  experience  leads 
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him  to  recommend  the  latter  modification  as 
more  convenient  and  trustworthy.  Since,  how- 
ever, Wijs'  method  has  not  yet  been  universally 
adopted,  both  methods  will  be  described  here. 

Hllbra  method.— Yrom  0-16  to  0-18  gram  of  a 
drying  or  a  marine  animal  oil,  0*2-0-3  gram  of  a 
semi-drying  oil,  0*3-0  4  gram  of  a  non -drying 
oil,  or  0-8-1*0  gram  of  a  solid  fat,  is  weighed 
off  accurately,  and  placed  in  a  bottle  of  500- 
800  c.c.  capacity  provided  with  a  well-ground 
stopper.  The  weighing  off  is  best  done  in  a 
small  weighing  bottle,  the  cork  of  which  is  fitted 
with  a  finely  drawn  out  tube  so  that  a  certain 
number  of  drops  of  an  oil  or  of  a  previously 
melted  fat  can  oe  ea.sily  taken  out  with  the  aid 
of  an  india-rubbar  tube  fixed  on  the  top.  The 
fat  is  dissolved  in  lO  c.c.  of  chloroform,  or  carbon 
tetrachloride,  and  25  c.c.  of  an  '  iodine  solution ' 
are  run  in  from  a  pipette.  (This  iodine  solution 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  26  grams  of  pure  iodine 
on  the  one  hand,  and  30  grams  of  mercuric 
chloride  on  the  other  hand,  in  500  c.c.  of  95  p.c. 
of  alcohol.  Both  solutions  are  kept  separate 
and  the  quantity  required  for  an  estimation 
must  have  been  prepared  24  hours  before  by 
mixing  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions. 
The  mixture  must  not  be  used  immediately 
after  preparation,  since  the  solution  of  iodo- 
chloride  rapidly  changes  its  titre  after  prepara- 
tion. Although  even  after  24  hours*  standing, 
the  mixture  still  slowly  changes  its  titre,  it 
remains  sufficiently  constant  during  an  estima- 
tion.) The  pipette  is  always  emptied  in  the 
same  manner:  this  is  best  done  by  allow- 
ing it  to  drain  until  two  or  three  drops  have 
run  out.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  iodine 
by  volatilisation,  it  is  advisable  to  moisten  the 
stopper  with  potassium  iodide  solution.  The 
solvent  and  the  iodine  solution  should  give  a 
clear  solution  on  shaking,  otherwise  more 
solvent  must  be  added.  The  bottle  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  dark  place.  Should  the 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  solution  disappear 
after  a  short  time,  another  25  c.c.  of  the  iodine 
solution  must  be  run  in,  an  excess  of  iodine 
being  essential  for  the  reaction  to  become 
complete.  The  solution,  after  two  hours,  must 
still  exhibit  a  deep  brown  colour.  Most  of  the 
iodine  is  absorbed  during  the  first  two  hours. 
The  reaction  then  slows  down ;  it  cannot  be 
considered  complete  in  less  than  six  to  eight 
hours  in  the  case  of  solid  fats  and  non-dryins 
oils,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  in  the  case  of 
drying  oils  and  fisn  oils.  Semi-drying  oils 
require  8  to  10  hours.  After  standing  for  the 
requisite  number  of  hours,  from  15  to  20  c.c.  of 
a  10  p.c.  potassium  iodide  solution  are  run  in, 
the  liquid  is  well  shaken  %nd  then  diluted  with 
400  c.c.  of  water.  The  appearance  of  a  red 
precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide  at  this  stage  would 
indicate  that  an  insufficient  amount  of  potassium 
iodide  had  been  employed;  therefore  more 
must  be  added.  The  excess  of  free  iodine,  part 
of  which  will  be  in  the  aqueous  solution,  whereas 
the  remainder  is  dissolved  in  the  solvent,  is 
titrated  with  a  standardised  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion by  running  the  latter  into  the  bottle  until, 
after  repeated  agitation,  both  the  aqueous  and 
the  chloroform  (carbon  tetrachloride)  layers  are 
but  faintly  coloured.  A  few  drops  of  a  starch 
solution  are  next  added  and  the  titration  is  then 
brought  to  an  end.    Immediately  before  or  after 


this  titration,  25  c.c.  of  the  original  iodine  solu-  * 
tion  are  standardised  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  The  difference  between  the  two 
results  corresponds  to  absorbed  halogen,  and  is 
calculated  in  terms  of  iodine  to  unit«per  cent,  of 
the  sample.  The  number  thus  found  is  termed 
the  iodine  value. 

^aramjjfe.— Weighed  off  0*3394  gram  of  lard, 
dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  carbon  tetrachloride, 
added  25  c.c.  of  iodine  solution,  which  required 
in  a  blank  experiment  60*9  c.c.  of  thiosulphate 
solution,  16*46  c.c.  of  which  were  equivalent  to 
0*2  gram  of  iodine.  For  titrating  back  the 
excess  of  iodine  in  the  estimation,  there  were 
required  39*6  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  solution. 
Hence,  the  absorbed  iodine  corresponds  to 
60*9-39*6=21*3  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  solution. 

Since  16*45  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  solution  are 
equivalent  to  0*2   gram   of  iodine,    21*3   c.c. 

correspond  to  ^^^^  =  0*2589  gram  of  iodine. 

Hence  0*3394  gram  of  lard  absorbs  0*2589  gram 

.    .  J.  ,^  u      u    0-2689x100 

of  iodine,  or    100    grams    absorb    — o-8894  ~ 

^76*28  grams  of  iodine.  The  iodine  vidue  of 
the  lard  is,  therefore,  76*28. 

(With  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  complicated 
chemical  reactions  occurring  in  Hubl  s  solu- 
tion, t>.  Lewkowitsch,  Chem.  Techn.) 

Wijs*  method, — The  solution  required  for 
Wijs'  method  is  prepared  by  dissolving  separately 
7*9  grams  (the  theoretical  figure  is  7*9617)  of 
iodine  trichloride  and  8*7  grams  (the  theoretical 
figure  is  8*6670)  of  iodine  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
on  the  water-bath,  taking  care  that  the  solu- 
tions do  not  absorb  moisture.  The  two  sol  utiona 
are  then  poured  into  a  1000  c.c.  flask,  and  the 
flask  is  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

A  cheaper  way  of  preparing  the  solution  is 
to  dissolve  13  srams  of  iodine  in  a  litre  of  alacial 
acetic  aoid^  theti  to  determine  accurately  its 
content  of  iodine,  and  to  pass  washed  and  dried 
chlorine  gas  through  the  solution  until  the 
titre  of  the  original  iodine  solution  is  doubled. 
A  little  experience  will  readily  show  when  this 
point  is  reached,  as  a  vei^  distinct  change  of 
colour  takes  pUoe  when  all  the  iodine  has  been 
converted  into  iodine  monochloride. 

The  glacial  acetic  acid  must  be  pure,  and 
should  be  tested  by  heating  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid; 
even  after  prolonged  standing  a  green  tinge 
should  not  be  noticeable. 

The  iodine  value  is  determined  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  described  above  for  the 
Hiibl  solution.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to 
use  carbon  tetrachloride,  since  chloroform  fre- 
quently contains  alcohol.  Wijs'  iodine  solution 
can  be  used  immediately  after  preparation  and 
possesses  the  great  advantage  over  Hiibrs 
solution  in  that  it  keeps  its  strength  unchanged 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Hence,  in 
ordinary  work,  a  blank  test  is  not  required  in 
each  case,  and  the  determination  of  the  iodine 
value  can  be  carried  out  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  determination  of  the  saponification  value. 
Wijs*  solution  has  the  further  advantage  that 
in  the  case  of  fats  and  non-drying  oils  the 
absorption  of  iodochloride  is  complete  after 
half  an  hour,  in  the  case  of  semi-drying  oils 
after  about  1  hour,  and  in  the  case  of  drying 
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oila  and  marine  animal  oils  in  from  2  to  6  houn, 
according  to  the  unsaturation  of  the  glycerides. 

The  iodine  value  is  one  of  the  mostimportant 
characteristics  in  the  analysis  of  oils  and  fats, 
as  this  number  permits  us  to  classify  the  oils  and 
fats  in  a  practically  natural  system.  This  will 
be  gathered  from  an  inspection  of  the  tables 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

If  a  given  sample  of  oil  or  fat  contains  the 
glyoerides  of  one  unsaturated  fatty  acid  of 
known  composition  in  admixture  with  glycerides 
of  saturated  fatty  acids,  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  absolute  amount  of  the  glyooride  of  that 
unsaturated  fatty  acid.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  following  table  will  be  found  useful.  It 
will  also  guide  the  analyst  as  to  the  direction 
which  further  research  should  take  in  the  case 
of  samples  of  unknown  composition,  when,  of 
course,  the  proportion  of  glycerides  of  un- 
saturated fatty  acids  cannot  be  calculated  from 
the  iodine  value  alone. 

loDiNB  Values  of  Unsatttbatbd  Fatty  Acids 
AND  OF  THEm  Triglycebides  (Lewkowitsch). 


Iodine  value  of 

Acid 

Formula 



_- 

Fatty  acid 

^^"- 

TIgUc 

(^la^at^i 

25400 
128*28 

226-44 
120*57 

cIJhSo; 

112-89 

106*42 

Physetoleic  !         < 

^i«H»o^i 

10000 

06*25 

H^tooc^plc 
Rapic  .       ..         S 

100-79 
90*07 

95*97 
86-20 

Eruclc 

C22H4SO, 

76*16 

72-43 

Llnollo.         .         1 
Tarirlc.         .         } 

Ci,H„0, 

181-42 

173*68 

ChaulmooKTlc 

C^^HjjOj 

00*71 

86-79 

Linolenlc       .         } 
woUnolenlc  .         5 

CigHfloO, 

27410 

26215 

ClupanodoDlc 
Kidnoleic     . 

CfaIl*aO« 

868-11 

351*96 

cwh"o; 

85-23 

81-76 

Mixed     Triglyceri- 

des— 

Myristopalmi- 
to-oleln . 

— . 

— 

31-59 

OleodlpalmltlD  . 

— 

— 

30-63 

Oleopalmito- 

stearin  . 

_ 

^- 

29-63 

Oleodlstearin     . 

__ 

_« 

28-60 

Bioleostearln     . 

^ 

~* 

68*00 

3.  Reichert  (ReicheH-Meissl,  Rcichert-Wollny) 
Value. 

The  Reichert  (or  Reichert-Meissl)  value 
indicates  the  number  of  cubic  oentimietres  of 
decinormal  potash  or  soda  solution  requisite  for 
the  neutralisation  of  that  portion  of  the  soluble 
volatile  fatty  acids  which  is  obtained  from  2*6 
(or  5)  grams  of  an  oil  or  fat  by  the  Reichert  dis- 
tillation process. 

Reichert,  who  originated  this  method,  used 
2*5  grams  of  fat.  Meissl,  as  also  Wollny,  pro- 
posed 5  grams,  which  is  now  generally  employed. 
It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Reichert- Wollny  value  is  not  twice  the  Reichert 
value,  but  usually  2*2  times  the  Reichert  value. 
Since  WoUn^'s  process  has  been  adopted  by  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Qovemment  Laboratory 
and  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  as  the 
standard  method  for  the  determination  of  the 


soluble  volatile  fatty. acids  in  margarine  and 
butter  the  Reichert- Wollny  process  slone  will 
be  described. 

Rekhert-WoUny  process, — Five  grams  of 
liquefied  fat  are  introduced  into  a  300  c.c.  flask 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3  (length  of  neck 
7-8  cms.,  width  of  neck  2  cms.).  Two  c.c.  of  a 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 98  p.c.  sodium  hydroxide  in  an  equal  weight 
of  water — protected  from  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric carbon  acid — and  10  c.c.  of  (about 
99  p.c.)  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
heated  for  16  minutes  under  a  reflux  condenser, 
connected  with  the  flask  by  a  T-piece,  in  a 
bath  containing  boiling  water.  The  alcohol  is 
evaporated  off  by  heating  the  flask  on  the 
water-bath  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the 
soap  is  dry.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
which  has  been  kept  boiling  for  at  least  10 
minutes  (to  drive  out  all  £ssolved  carbonic 
acid,  the  retention  of  which  would  vitiate  the 
result),  are  added,  and  the  flask  is  heated  until 
the  soap  is  dissolved.    Forty  c.c.   of  normal 
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,  sulphuric  acid  and  three  or  four  fragments  of 
I  pumice  or  broken  pipe-stems  are  aoded,  and 
the  flask  is  at  once  connected  with  a  condenser 
by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  7  mm.  wide,  and  16 
cms.  from  the  top  of  the  cork  to  the  bond.  At 
a  distance  of  6  cms.  above  the  cork  is  a  bulb 
6  cms.  in  diameter.  The  flask  is  supported  on  a 
circular  piece  of  asbestos,  12  cms.  in  diameter, 
having  a  hole  in  the  centre  6  cms.  in  diameter, 
and  is  first  heated  by  a  very  small  flame,  to  melt 
the  insoluble  fatty  acids,  but  the  heat  must 
not  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  boil ; 
when  fusion  is  complete  the  heat  is  increased, 
110  CO.  are  distilled  off  into  a  graduated  flask, 
the  distillation  lasting  about  30  minutes  (from 
28  to  32  minutes);  the  distillate  is  shaken, 
100  c.c.  are  filtered  off,  transferred  to  a  beaker, 
0*6  C.C.  of  phenolphthalein  solution  (1  gram  in 
100  C.c.  alcohol)  is  added,  and  the  filtrate  is 
titrated  with  decinormal  soda  or  baryta  solu- 
tion. In  precisely  the  same  manner  (with  the 
same  reagents),  a  blank  test  should  be  made, 
and  the  amount  of  decinormal  alkali  required 
to  neutralise  the  distillate  ascertained.  This 
should  not  exceed  0*3  c.c.  The  volume  of 
decinormal  solution  of  alkali  used,  less  the  figure 
obtained  in  the  blank  experiment,  is  multiplied 
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by  1*1.  The  number  so  found  is  the  Reichert- 
WoUny  value. 

The  Reichert-Meissl  value  (see  tables  at  the 
end  of  this  article)  is  practically  identical  with 
the  Beichert-Wollny  value.  The  Beichert- 
Meissl  value  of  the  majority  of  oils  and  fats,  that 
is  of  those  the  saponification  value  of  which  is  less 
than  200,  is  below  0*5.  All  oils  and  fats  the 
saponification  value  of  which  exceeds  200  are 
characterised  by  Reichert-Woollny  values  ex- 
ceeding 1  '0.  The  Reichert-Meissl  value  furnishes 
important  indications  regarding  the  nature  of  an 
oil  or  fat ;  thus  butter  fat  is  most  prominently 
characterised  by  its  high  Reichert-Meissl  value 
of  about  27  to  29 ;  the  fats  belonging  to  the 
coconut  oil  group  bv  Reichert-Wollny  values 
of  5  to  8,  and  dolphin  and  porpoise  oils  by 
Reichert-Meissl  values  varying  from  47  to  120 
(see  tables  at  the  end  of  tms  article). 

Leffmann  and  Beam  proposed  the  method  of 
saponification  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  in  glycerol.  This  process  is 
convenient  owing  to  its  rapidity,  and  has  there- 
fore been  introduced  by  Polenske  in  the  exami- 
nation of  butter  fats,  suspected  of  being  adul- 
terated with  coconut  oil.  The  method  is  carried 
out  as  follows :  5  grams  of  butter  fat  are  placed 
in  a  300  c.c.  flai^  and  heated  with  20  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  slycerol  fpre- 
pared  by  dissolving  100  grams  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide in  an  equal  weight  of  water  and  mixing 
20  c.c.  of  this  solution  with  180  c.c.  of  pure 
concentrated  glycerol)  over  a  naked  flame  for 
2-3  minutes,  until  the  water  has  evaporated  off 
and  the  liquid  has  become  clear.  The  values 
obtained  by  Leffmann  and  Beam*8  method  are 
prsboticallyidentical  with  those  furnished  by  the 
Keiohert-WoUny  process,  as  the  author  can 
testify  from  his  own  experience. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  by 
the  Reichert  method  only  a  portion  of  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  is  recovered  in  the  distilla- 
tion process.  The  volatile  fatty  acids  passing 
over  consist,  in  the  case  of  butter  fat,  in  the 
main  of  butyric  acid  with  which  caproic,  caprylic, 
and  capric  adds  are  admixed.  In  the  case  of 
coconut  and  palm-nut  oils,  butyric  acid  is 
absent,  caproic  and  carpylic  acids  preponderating 
in  the  distillate.  By  filtering  the  distillate, 
oaproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids  are  removed 
to  the  largest  extent  and  are  thus  not  accounted 
for  in  the  Reichert- WoUny  value. 

Both  Miintz  and  Coudon  in  France  and 
Polenske  in  Germany  extended  the  Reichert 
process  by  introducing  a  method  for  the  approxi- 
mate determination  of  the  imolvble  volatile 
fatty  acids  which  pass  over  in  the  Reichert 
distillation  process.  Thus,  after  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  value  has  been  determined,  subsequently 
a  second  important  value,  affording  a  measure 
of  the  insolwle  vokUUe  acids,  may  be  ascertained. 

In  the  determination  of  this  new  value,  the 
greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  minute 
details  and  specially  to  the  form  of  apparatus 
employed,  whereas  Muntz  and  Couaon*s  ap- 
paratus is  confined  to  France,  Polenske's  method 
has  found  application  in  this  country,  especially 
for  the  reason  that  this  method  closely  followed 
the  Reichert-Wollny  process,  and  is  in  fact 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  it  and  in  one 
and  the  same  apparatus.  As  this  method  affords 
one  of  the  best  means  of  detecting  coconut  and 


palm-kernel  oils  in  butter  fat  and  in  mai^garine, 
it  is  now  in  general  use. 

Polenske  saponifies  6  grams  of  filtered 
(butter)  fat,  by  the  Leffmann-Beam  process, 
with  20  grams  of  glycerol  and  2  c.c.  of  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  (prepared  from  equal  parts  of 
sodium  hydoxide  and  water)  in  a  300  cc.  flask 
by  heating  over  a  free  flame.  The  solution  is 
allowed  to  cool  below  100°,  90  c.c.  of  water  are 
added,  and  the  mass  dissolved  by  warming  on 
the  water-bath  to  about  SO*'.  The  solution 
must  be  clear  and  almost  colourless.  Should  a 
brown  solution  be  obtained,  the  test  must  be 
rejected.  Fifty  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(containing  25  cc.  of  pure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  in  1000  c.c.)  and  some  poinUred 
pumice  are  added  to  the  hot  soap  solution  ;  the 
flask  is  then  immediately  attached  to  the  con- 
denser. The  apparatus  to  be  employed  must 
correspond  in  all  details  with  the  dimensions 
given  in  Fig.  4.  The  heat  must  be  so  regulated 
that  within  19  to  20  minutes  110  c.c.  are  distilled 
off;  the  cooling  water 
must  be  supplied  at 
such  a  rate  that  the 
distillate  does  not 
drop  into  the  110  c.c. 
flask  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  20^ 
to  23^.  As  soon  as 
110  c.c.  have  distilled 
over,  the  distillation 
is  interrupted,  the 
flask  is  removed,  and 
is  replaced  by  a  20 
cc.  measuring  cylin- 
der. 

The  distillate, 
which  must  not  be 
shaken  up,  is  im- 
mersed almost  com- 
pletely  in  water  at 
IS''.  After  about  6 
minutes  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  slightly 
tapped,  so  that  the 
oily  drops  floating  on  the  surface  may  adhere  to 
the  walls  of  the  flask.  After  a  further  10  minutes, 
the  consistence  of  the  insoluble  acids  is  noted, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  form 
a  solid  (semi-solid)  mass  or  oily  drops.  The 
contents  of  the  flask  are  then  mixed  by  turning 
the  corked  flask  four  or  five  times  upside  down, 
avoiding,  however,  violent  shaking.  100  cc 
are  filtered  off  through  a  filter  of  8  cms.  diameter, 
and  titrated  with  decinormal  caustic  potash,  as 
is  done  in  the  determination  of  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  value.  In  order  to  remove  the  soluble 
acids  completely,  the  insoluble  volatile  acids  on 
the  filter  are  washed  three  times  in  succession 
with  16  c.c.  of  water,  which  have  been  passed 
severally  through  the  tube  of  the  condenser,  the 
20  cc.  measuring  cylinder,  and  the  110  cc 
flask.  These  wash-waters  are  thrown  away.  In 
order  to  collect  the  insoluble  volatile  acids 
adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  condenser,  the 
measuring  cylinder,  and  the  110  cc  flask, 
these  vessels  are  rinsed  three  times  in  succession 
with  16  cc.  of  neutralised  90  p.c  alcohol,  and 
the  alcoholic  washes  poured  through  the  filter, 
.each  quantity  being  allowed  to  drain  before  a 
fresh  wash  is  poured  on  the  filter.    The  alcoholic 
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filtrate  is  then  titrated  with  decinormal'  alkali 
The  figure  thus  obtained  has  been  termed  *  new 
butter  value  *  or  *  Polenske  value/  but  the 
author  prefers  the  term  titration  number  of 
inaoMle  vokUile  acids,  a  term  which  has  been 
adopted  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  titration 
value  of  the  insoluble  volatile  acids  lies  in  the 
case  of  butter  fats  as  a  rule  between  2  and  4,  in 
the  case  of  coconut  oil  between  15  and  20,  and 
in  the  case  of  palm-kemel  oil  between  10  and 
12.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  this  '  value/  see 
Lewkowitsch*B  Chem.  Techn.,  and  lor  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  tests,  see  Maroabinb.  ) 

Acetyl  Value, 

The  acetyl  value  indicates  the  number  of 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  (KOH)  re- 
quired for  the  neutralisation  of  the  acetic  acid 
obtained  on  saponifying  one  gram  of  an  acetyl- 
ated  oil  or  fat. 

The  determination  of  the  acetyl  value  of  oils 
and  fats  is  based  on  the  principle  that  glycerides 
containing  hydroxylated  fatty  acids  assimilate, 
on  being  heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  one  or 
more  aoetvl  groups,  according  to  whether  the 
fatty  acids  contain  one  or  more  alcoholic 
hydrozyl  groups.  The  chemical  change  con- 
sists in  the  replacing  of  the  hydrogen  atom  of 
the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  or  groups  by  the 
radicle  of  acetic  acid,  as  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing equations : — 

C,H.[OC„H„0(OH)],+3(C.H,0)aO 


18      — 

Bidnolein, 


Acetic  anhydride. 


=C,H,[OCi.H„0(OC,H,0)],+3C,H40, 
Acetyl  rlcinoleln.  Acetic  add. 

C.H,[0-C,,H„0(0H)J,+6(C,H,0),0 
Bativln.  Acetic  anhydride. 

=C,H,[0-C„H„0(0'C,H,0)4],+6H,0 
Tetra-aoetyl  satlvin. 

The  determination  of  the  acetyl  value  (first 
proposed  by  Benedikt)  is  carried  out  in  the 
form  given  to  it  by  Lewkowitsch  :  10  grams,  or 
any  other  convenient  quantity,  are  boiled  with 
twice  the  amount  of  acetic  anhydride  for  2  hours 
in  a  round-bottomed  flask  attached  to  an  in- 
verted oondenser.  The  solution  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker  of  about  1  litre  capacity, 
mixed  with  600  to  600  o.o.  of  boiling  water  and 
heated  for  half  an  hour,  while  a  slow  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  liquid  throueh 
a  finely  cb»wn-out  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker ;  this  is  done  to  prevent 
bumping.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to 
separate  into  two  layers,  the  water  is  siphoned 
o^  and  the  oily  layer  again  boiled  out  in  the 
same  manner  three  successive  times.  The  last 
trace  of  acetic  acid  is  thus  removed;  this  is 
asoertained  by  testing  with  litmus  paper. 
Prolonged  washing  beyond  the  required  lunit 
oauaea  slight  dissociation  of  the  acetyl  product. 
This  WOU&  lead  to  too  low  an  acetyl  value.  The 
acetylated  product  ia  then  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter-paper,  and  dried  in  an  oven  to  remove 
water. 

About  6  grams  of  the  acetylated  product  are 
then  saponined  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution,  as  is  done  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  saponification  value.  If  the 
'distillation  process  be  adopted,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  work  with  an  accurately  measured 
quantity  of  standardised  alcoholic  alkali.    In 


case  the  *  filtration  process '  be  used,  the  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  must  be  measured 
exactly.  (It  is  advisable  to  use  in  either  case  a 
known  volume  of  stcmdard  alkali,  as  one  is  then 
enabled  to  determine  the  saponification  value 
of  the  acetylated  oil  or  fat.)  Next  the  alcohol 
iB  evaporated  of!  and  the  soap  dissolved  in  water. 
From  this  staee  onwards,  the  determination  ia 
carried  out  either  by  (a)  the  distillation  process, 
or  (6)  the  filtration  process. 

(a)  Distillation  process, — ^Add  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (1  :  10),  more  than  is  required  to 
saturate  the  alkali  used,  and  distil  the  liquid 
in  a  current  of  steam :  600-700  c.c.  of  water 
are  distilled  off.  As  a  rule,  this  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  the  last  100  c.c.  will  be  found  to 
require  no  more  than  0*1  c.c.  of  decinormal 
alkali.  Then  titrate  the  distillate  with  deci- 
normal potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator,  multiply  the 
number  of  c.c.  by  5*61,  and  divide  by  the  weight 
of  substance  tajcen.    This  gives  the  acetyl  value, 

(6)  Filtration  process, — ^Add  to  the  soap 
solution  a  quantity  of  stcuidardised  sulphuric 
acid,  exactlv  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 
alcoholic  alkali  employed,  and  warm  gently, 
whereupon  the  fatty  acids  will  readily  collect 
on  the  top  as  an  oily  layer.  (If  the  saponifica- 
tion value  has  been  determined,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  volume  of 
acid  usea  for  titrating  back  the  excess  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide.)  Futer  off  the  liberated  acids, 
wash  with  boiling  water  until  the  washings  are 
no  longer  acid,  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with 
decinormal  alkali.  The  acetyl  value  is  calcu- 
lated in  the  manner  shown  al>ove  (a). 

Both  methods  give  identical  results;  the 
latter  requires  less  time  and  will,  therefore,  be 
found  more  convenient.  The  distilled  water 
used  in  determining  this  value  by  either  the 
distillation  or  filtration  process  must  be  care- 
fully freed  from  oarbonio  acid  by  previous 
boiling,  as  otherwise  serious  errors  ensue. 

Pure  triglycerid0»«ontaining  no  hydroxylated 
acids  have  no  acetyl  value ;  pure  glycerides  of 
hydroxylated  fatty  acids  yield  acetyl  numbers 
which  are  in  complete  agreement  with  theory.  In 
these  cases,  the  acetyl  value  is  a  *  characteristic.* 
In  the  case  of  triglycerides  containing,  in 
addition  to  hydroxylated  fatty  acids,  soluble 
acids  as  well,  the  acetyl  value  determined  as 
described  above  would,  of  course,  include 
soluble  acids.  The  'apparent*  acetyl  value 
obtained  in  such  a  case  must,  therefore,  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  alkali  required 
for  the  saturation  of  the  soluble  fatty  acidiT  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  acetyl  value.  The 
amount  of  alkali  required  for  the  saturation  of 
the  soluble  volatile  adds  must  be  ascertained 
by  a  blank  test.  Since  acetyl  values  are  also 
furnished  by  mono-glyoerides  and  diglvcerides 
(occurring  in  oils  and  fats  having  nobble  acid 
values),  by  free  alcohols  (such  as  phytosterol), 
and  oxidised  acids,  and  since  all  these  substcuices 
occur  in  varying  amounts  in  natural  oils  and 
fats,  especially  in  those  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  and  have  become 
rancid,  the  acetyl  value  must,  in  these  cases^  be 
considered  a '  variable.' 

Holland  (J.  Ind.  £ng.  Chem.  1914,  6,  482) 
suggests  that,  to  make  the  valae  comparable 
with  other  values  in  fat  analyses,  the  acetyl 
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value  shoald  indicate  the  number  of  milligraniB 
of  potassium  hydroxide  required  to  saponijfy  the 
aoetyl  taken  up  by  1  gram  of  fat  on  acetylation. 
He  describes  a  simple  method  of  determining 
the  value 

B.  Variables. 
1.  Acid  Value. 

The  acid  value  indicates  the  number  of 
milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  to 
saturate  the  free  fatty  acids  in  one  gram  of  an 
oil  or  fat ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  gives  the  amount 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  expressed  in  tenths  per  | 
cent.,  necessary  to  neutraUsie  the  free  fatty  acids  . 
in  an  oil  or  fat.  This  value  is  therefore  a 
measure  of  the  free  fatty  acids  in  an  oil  or  fat. 

For  the  determination  of  the  acid  value  of 
an  oil  or  fat,  about  5  grams  of  a  sample  (if 
available)  are  mixed  with  neutral  or  neutralised 
aloohol  (purified  methylated  spirit)  and  titrated 
with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
or  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  ^enolphthalein 
b^ing  used  as  an  indicator. 

Example, — ^Weighed  off  3*254  grams  of 
tallow.  Required  for  neutralising  the  free  fatty 
acids  3*5  c.c.  of  decinormal  potassium  hydroxide 
(or  soda)  or  3*5x5-61  milligrams  KOH.  The 
amount  of  KOH  required  for  1  gram  of  tallow, 
t.e.  its  acid  value,  is  therefore 


.3'5X5*61 
3-254 


=6-03 


The  acid  value  is  frequently  expressed  in 
per  cent,  of  oleic  acid.  Since  the  molecular 
weight  of  oleic  acid,  282,  is  approximately  five 
times  56*1  (the  molecular  weight  of  KOH),  and 
the  acid  value  expresses  the  amount  of  KOH  in 
tenths  per  cent.,  a  rapid  and  in  most  cases 
sufficiently  accurate  method  of  converting  the 
acid  value  into  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid  is  to 
multiply  the  former  by  0*5.  In  the  case  of 
coconut  oil  and  palm-kernel  oil  fatty  acids 
this  procedure  would  not  be  applicable,  as  their 
mean  molecular  weight  lies,  as  a  rule,  between 
210-220. 

2.  Glycerol, 

If  natural  oils  and  fats  represented  neutral 
triglycerides,  it  would  be  possible  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  glycerol  obtainable  on  saponifica- 
tion from  the  following  equation : 

C3H.(OR),+3KOH=C,H,0,-f3KOR. 

In  the  case  of  pure  triglycerides,  the  propor- 
tion of  glycerol  obtainable  being  a  '  character- 
istic '  (see  Glyokbim),  the  quantity  of  glycerol 
vielded  by  an  oil  or  fat  can  be  calculated  from 
the  saponification  value.  In  the  case  of  natural 
oils  and  fats,  a  calculation  of  this  kind  will  lead 
to  erroneous  results,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
(small)  quantity  of  '  unsapozdfiable  matter '  that 
is  always  present,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
free  fatty  acids  and  mono-  and  di-glycerides 
which  occur  in  natural  oils  and  fats  in  variable 
quantities.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  natural 
oils  and  fats,  the  percentage  number  of  glycerol 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  '  variable.' 

This  I  variable '  stands  in  that  general  relation 
to  the  acid  value  that  the  higher  the  acid 
value,  the  smaller  the  yield  of  glycerol. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
glycerol  which  an  oil  or  fat  yields  on  saponifica- 


tion, it  IS  best  to  apply  the  '  aoetin  process '  («e« 
Olyoesin)  after  a  *  crude  glycerin  *  has  been 
prepared  in  the  following  mannwr : — 

Twenty  grams  of  the  oil  or  fat  are  saponified 
(as  descriiMMl  under  Saponifieation  vahte)  with 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  and  the 
alcohol  is  driven  off  on  a  water-bath.  The  re- 
sulting soap  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  add 
and  the  liberated  fatty  acids  are  nltered  off. 
The  filtrate  is  nentraUsed  with  an  excess  of 
barium  bicarbonate  and  boiled  down  on  the 
water-bath  until  most  of  the  water  has  been 
driven  off.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  ether-alcohol 
driven  off,  for  the  most  part,  by  gently  heating 
on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  then  left  is 
dried  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed.  It  is  not 
necessarv  to  dry  until  constant  weight  is 
obtained,  as  the  actual  glvoerol  present  is 
determined  in  the  crude  product  by  the  aoetin 
method, 

3.  Determination  of  the  UnsaponifiMe  Matter. 

The  author  comprises  under  the  term 
' unsaponifiable  matter'  all  those  substances 
that  are  insoluble  in  water,  or  do  not  combine 
with  alkali  hydroxide  to  form  soluble  soaps. 
Most  oils  and  fats  contain,  in  their  natural  state, 
small  quantities  of  unsaponifiable  matter  which 
consists  to  a  great  extent  either  of  phytosterol 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  oils  and  fate,  or  of 
cholesterol  in  the  case  of  animal  oils  and  fats. 
Other  alcohols  and  hydrocarbons  represent  the 
smaller  part  of  the  '  unsaponifiable  matter.* 

Preparatory  to  the  determination  of  the  un- 
saponifiable matter,  the  oil  or  fat  must  be 
saponified  as  described  above  under  Saponifica- 
tion vaJue.  In  many  cases  it  will,  therefore, 
be  found  convenient  to  combine  the  determina- 
tion of  the  saponification  value  with  that  of  the 
unsaponifiable  matter.  But  the  amount  of  oil  or 
fat  taken  should  not  be  less  than  5  grams.  The 
unsaponifiable  matter  is  determined  as  follows  :<-- 

Saponify  6  grams  of  the  sample  with  25  c.c. 
of  double  normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  in  a  flask  under  a  reflux  condenser  and 
evaporate  off  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol.  The 
residual  soap  is  dissolved  in  60  c.c.  of  hot  water, 
and  transferred  to  a  separating  funnel  of  about 
200  c.c.  capacity,  using  about  20-30  o.o.  of  water 
for  rinsing  the  dish.  After  cooling,  add  30-00  co. 
of  ether  and  shake  the  solution  thoroughly 
Addition  of  a  little  aloohol  will  accelerate  the 
separation.  The  soap  solution  is  then  nm  off 
into  another  separating  funnel  and  is  again 
exhausted  with  fresh  ether.  As  a  rule,  two 
extractions  will  suffice  ;  it  is,  however,  saier  to 
extract  a  third  time.  The  ethereal  solutions  ars 
united,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
to  free  them  from  any  dissolved  soap,  and 
transferred  to  a  tared  flask.  The  ether  it 
distilled  off  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
dried  at  100**  and  weighed. 

In  the  case  of  most  oils  and  fate  ether 
should  be  preferred  to  petroleum  spirit  (which 
is  largely  used  on  the  Continent).  In  order 
to  counteract  the  property  of  petroleum  spirit 
to  dissolve  alkaline  soaps,  the  petroleum  layer 
holding  the  unsaponiflable  matter  in  solution 
should  be  washed  with  50  p.o.  aloohol  instesd 
of  with  water.         Digitized  by  VjjWWV  IC 
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The  above  method  mast  not  be  used  in  the  | 
case  of  oils  and  fats  which  have  admixed  with  < 
them  vegetable  or  animal  waxes,  as  the  alkali  | 
salts  of  the  fatty  acids  are  not  readily  soluble  ; 
in  water  or  even  in  dilute  alcohol.     In  such  i 
cases,  it  is  best  to  neutralise  the  soap  solution  ' 
with  acetic  acid,  with   phenolphthalein  as  an  ! 
indicator,  and  to  precipitate  with  barium  chloride 
or  lead  acetate.    The  residue  is  then  washed, 
dried,   mixed  with  sand  and  extracted  in  a 
Soxhlet  apparatus  with  petroleum  spirit  boiling 
below    80°.     If   it    be    desirable    to    ascertain 
whether  cholesterol  or  phytosterol  or  both,  or 
animal  or  vegetable  waxes  or  mineral  oils,  &c., 
be  present,  the  unsaponifiable  matter  should  be 
prepared   in  sufficient   quantity   to   admit   of 
further  examination  {see  below  Examination  of 
the  Unsaponijiahle  Matter). 

(b)  Qualitaiive  Methods. 

A  large  number  of  qualitative  methods 
which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  such  as  the 
elaldin  test,  the  sulphur  chloride  test,  the  thermal 
reactions  with  sulphuric  acid  (Maumen6  test),  I 
bromine  or  sulphur  chloride,  have  been  practi-  | 
oally  superseded  by  the  determination  t>f  the 
iodine  value.  Inasmuch  as  the  latter  yields 
the  same  information  in  a  more  reliable  and  less 
ambiguous  fashion  than  the  testa  enumerated, 
they  need  not  be  described  here.  (For  a 
description  of  these  methods,  see  Lewkowitsoh, 
vol.  i.)  More  important  are  the  qualitative 
methods  described  below,  inasmuch  as  they  fre- 
quently furnish  important  data  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  some  oils  and  especially  as  they  are 
usable  for  the  valuation  thereof.  In  cases  where 
the  quantitative  methods  do  not  supply  full 
information  the  qualitative  methods  may  be 
applied  with  advantage.  The  following  qualita- 
tive methods  are  described  here : — 

(1)  Oxygen  absorption  test. 

(2)  Bromide  tests. 
I'd)  Colour  tests. 

(1)  Oxygen  Absorption  Test. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
liability  of  oils  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion 
when  spread  in  a  finely  divided  state  on  fibrous 
organic  substances  {see  Wool  oils).  It  is  also 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  mdustries  of 
paint  oUs,  boiled  oils,  and  varnishes. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the 
iodine  absorption  of  oils  and  fats  stands  in  close 
relationship  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
that  the  latter  property,  being  a  measure  of  the 
drying  power  of  oils,  -was  formerly  used  for 
purposes  of  classification.  It  has  also  been 
explained  that  the  classification  based  on  the 
iodine  value  includes  the  subdivision  of  oils 
into  dr3ring,  semi-dryinc,  and  non-drying  oils. 

If  a  convenient  method  were  known  for  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  oxygen  which  is 
absorbed  during  the  drying  process,  it  would  be 
possible  to  class  the  determination  of  the  drying 
power,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the  '  oxygen 
value,'  among  the  quantitative  tests. 

Determinations  by  earlier  observers  were 
made  in  a  very  unsystematic  fashion,  in- 
sufficient regard  having  been  paid  to  such  im- 
portant  factors   as   temperature,   influence   of 


light,  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  thickness  of 
layer  exposed,  age  of  the  oil,  Ac. 

•  8ince  the  drying  Of  an  oil  requires  a  pro- 
tracted length  of  time,  attempts  were  made  to 
accelerate  the  process  of  dnring  by  mixing  with 
the  oils  finely  divided  lead  (Livache)  or  finely 
divided  copper  (Huebl;  Lippert).  Livache's 
lead  powder  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  lead 
salt  with  zinc,  washing  the  precipitate  rapidly 
in  succession  with  water,  alconol,  and  ether,  and 
finally  drying  in  vacud.  The  test  is  carried 
out  as  follows :  Spread  about  1  gram  of  lead  (or 
copper)  powder,  weighed  off  accurately  on  a 
somewhat  large  watch-glass,  in  a  thin  layer,  and 
allow  to  fall  on  to  it  from  a  pipette  0*6  to  0*7 
grams  (not  more)  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  pUcing 
each  drop  separately  on  the  lead  (or  copper) 
powder,  taking  care  that  the  drops  do  not  run 
into  one  another.  Then  allow  the  watch-glass 
to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  exposed 
to  light. 

In  this  process,  linseed  oil  reaches  the 
maximum  absorption  within  a  few  days,  whereas 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  same  result  is 
only  arrived  at  after  a  much  longer  time  has 
elapsed.  Livache  states  that  drying  oils  absorb 
the  maximum  quantity  of  oxygen  after  18  hours, 
or,  in  some  cases,  after  three  days,  whereas  non- 
drying  oils  do  not  gain  in  weight  before  the  lapse 
of  four  or  five  days.  Weger  condemns  Livache's 
process,  and  recommends  that  larger  quantities 
of  lead  should  be  used,  eo  that  for  0*2  grams 
of  oil  there  should  be  taken  at  least  2  grams  of 
lead  powder.  But  even  in  that  case  the  results 
were  not  found  to  be  satisfactory.      • 

Lippert,  as  also  Weger,  undertook  a  syste- 
matic study  of  the  drying  power  of  oils,  by 
exposing  them  in  very  thin  layers  on  glass 
plates  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was 
found  that  glass  could  not  be  replaced  by  any 
other  material  lighter  in  weight ;  thus  celluloid, 
gelatin,  and  even  ebonite  were  found  useless. 
Sheets  of  mica,  although  useful  for  the  work,  are 
too  easily  damaged,  and  even  sheets  of  thin 
metals  have  the  drawback  of  being  too  easily 
creased.  Necessary  precautions  in  this  test 
are:  that  the  glass  be  perfectly  clean,  free 
from  dust,  and  that  the  oil  be  spread  with 
the  greatest  possible  care  in  an  evenly  thin 
layer.  If  the  layer  is  of  uneven  thickness,  in- 
crease of  weiffht  might  occur  at  one  place,  whilst 
simultaneously  in  a  thinner  lay^r  loss  of  weight 
might  take  place.  A  series  of  experiments 
showed  that  the  thinner  the  layer  of  oil  exposed, 
the  more  rapidly  is  oxygen  absorbed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  but  after 
24  hours  an  equilibrium  seems  to  be  established. 
The  thicker  the  la^er  the  smaller  is  the  increase, 
but  if  the  layer  is  too  thin,  unreliable  results 
will  be  obtained.  The  best  conditions  seem  to 
be  reached  by  spreading  the  oil  so  that  about 
0*0005  gram  is  used  per  square  cm.  of  a  glass 
plate  {see  also  Linsebd  oil). 

The  process  is  an  extremely  tedious  one,  and 
depends  on  the  accuracy  with  which  decimilli- 
grams  can  be  asoertainea.  Besides,  the  method 
does  not  yield  absolute  values,  and  can  only  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  comparative  tests.  It  must, 
however,  depend  on  the  myen  circumstances 
whether  this  process  should  be  applied.  For  if 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  discriminating  between 
drying,  semi-drying,  and  non-drying  oils,  the 
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iodine  ralne  will  not  only  be  the  most  con- 
Tenient  toiting  te«t,  but  will,  at  the  same  time, 
Inmiah  qnantitatiTe  resalte.  It  should  be 
noted,  howeyer,  that  the  iodine  yalne  most  not 
be  accepted  as  tantamount  to  defining  the 
dfying  power.  To  take  a  strilring  example,  fish 
and  liTer  oils  absorb  approximately  as  mnch 
iodine  as  do  the  best  diying  oils,  and  yet  they 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  latter  as  regards 
oxygen  absorption  power.  Furthermore,  fish 
and  liver  oils  differ  most  materially  from  the 
*  drying  oils,'  in  that  they  do  not  form  a  skin  as 
does  linseed  oil  (see  also  Linseed  otl). 

.  Fish  and  liver  oils  are  best  differentiated 
from  the  dr3ring  oils  by  the  insoluble  bromide 
test. 

(2)  BromUe  Test. 

Hehner  and  Mitchell  devised  a  test  con- 
veniently applied  in  the  following  manner, 
which  embodies  some  modifications  worked  ont 
in  the  author's  Uboratory :  Dissolve  1  to  2  grams 
of  oil  in  40  c.o.  of  ether,  to  which  a  few  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  have  been  added,  cool  the 
solution  in  a  corked  flask  to  6°,  and  add  bromine 
drop  by  drop  until  the  brown  coloration 
remains  permanent.  If  the  temperature  were 
allowed  to  rise  too  high,  evolution  of  hydrogen 
bromide  would  become  noticeable ;  in  that  case, 
the  experiment  must  be  repeated.  After  stand- 
ing for  3  hours  at  a  temperature  of  5°,  the  liquid 
is  passed  through  a  filter,  and  the  precipitate, 
consisting  probablv  of  the  bromide  of  a  mixed 
glyceride,  is  washed  four  times  in  succession,  using 
each  timeiO  c.c.  of  chilled  ether.  The  residue  is 
finally  dried  in  a  water-oven  to  constant  weight. 
In  the  following  table  a  number  of  experiments 


Yield  of  In- 

soluble bro- 

Kind of  oU 

mides  from 
glycerldes 

Observer 

per  cent. 



LinMod  (Iodine 

value  181)    . 

2314;  23-62 

Walker  and  Warburton 

Unseed  (iodine 

value  186-4) . 

2417 

Lewkowitsch 

LInaeed  (iodine 

value  190  4) . 

87-72 

,j 

Linseed   . 

23-8(V-26-8 

Hehner  and  Mitchell 

Tung       . 

nil      . 
nil 

Wafier  and  Wurborton 

i;   li.  '.       i 

0-38 ;  0-89 

i» 

Candle  nut 

8-21;  7-28 

Walnut   . 

1-4^-1-9 

Hehner  and  MitcheU 

Safflower . 

0-6&-1-66 

Walker  and  Warburton 

Soya^beanoil  ! 

nil 

Hehner  and  MitcheU 

6-0 

Lewkowitsch 

Midie      . 

nil 

Hehner  and  Mitchell 

Cotton  seed 

nil 

Lewtowltech      " 

.,       .,  cooled 
Rape  olf  . 

nil 

80 

Stadler 

BrasU  nut 

nU 

Hehner  and  MitcheU 

Almond  . 

nil 

Olive 
Japan  fish 

nU 
2114;  2207 

Waiicer  and  Warburton 

Flsh.deodorised 

49-01:  62-28 

Cod^lver. 

4^-9 

Hehner  and  MltckeU 

»>      •*     *        * 

36-38;  88-76 

Walker  and  Warburton 

,,  Kewfoundland 

32-68 :  80*62 

Shark  liver 

2^*0 

Hehner  and  MitcheU 

21-22;  19-08 

Walker  and  Warburton 

Beal        '.'        ! 

27'64;  27-92 

Whale     . 

2io 

Hehner  and  MitcheU 

„  old  sample 

16*64;  1614 

Walker  and  Warburton 

„  fresh  sample 

20*1-22*6 

Lewkowitsch 

Sperm 

2*61 ;  2-42 

Walker  and  Warburton 

are  collated  whidi  have  been  carried  out  by 
Hehner  and  Mitchdl,  by  the  author  and  by  his 
assistants  Walker,  Warburton,  and  Stadler. 

In  the  anthor^s  opinion,  derived  from  very 
extensive    practice    with    this    method,    it   is 
'  preferable  to  apply  the  *  bromide  test'  to  the 
isolated  fatty  adds  {see  bdow). 

(3)OoloiirTWi; 

I 

j       Very    many   colour   reactions    have    been 
proposed  from  time  to  time,  and  are  still  being 
.  proposed,  for  the  recognition  of  individual  oils. 
I        Colour  reactions  were  chiefly  resorted  to  for 
!  lack  of  better  methods ;  they  have  been  super- 
I  seded  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  *  quantita- 
.  tive  reactions.*    It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  colour  reactions  quoted  in  older  text- 
books, and  perpetuated  even  in  more  modem 
treatises,  were  not  always  obtained  with  typical 
samples,  little  or  no  regard  having  been  paid  to 
their  source,  their  mode  of  purification,  their 
age,  and  all  that  variety  of  circumstances  which 
influences  the  colour  produced  by  the  reagents. 
In  consequence  of  progress  made  in  technical 
processes,  a  large  number  of  impurities,  which 
were  in  fact  the  very  substances  that  gave  origin 
to  the  colours  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  oils  or  fats,  nas  ceased  to  occur  in  com- 
mercial samples. 

A  colour  reaction  can  only  be  considered 
of  some  value  if  it  be  produced  by  a  well- 
defined  substance,  occurring  naturally  in  an  oil 
or  fat,  and  characteristic  of  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  sample  may  be  identified  by 
that  reaction.  Obviously,  these  characteristic 
substances  which  only  occur  in  minute  quantities 
I  should  not  be  easily  removable  in  the  course  of 
the  usual  manufacturing  processes. 

An  extensive  inquiry  made  by  the  author 
(J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1894,  617,  and  Chem. 
Techn.)  into  the  colour  reactions,  has  led  him 
to  conclude  that  only  the  following  tests  can  be 
considered : — 

BaudouiiCs  test. — ^This  test,  originally  pro- 
posed by  Camoin,  is  indicative  of  sesam^  oil, 
inasmuch  as  a  substance  which  occurs  in  this 
oil  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sugar  a 
characteristic  red  coloration.  Since  cane  sugar 
yields  lasvulose  and  furfural,  Villavecchia  and 
Fabris  proposed  to  carry  out  this  test  in  the 
following  manner,  which  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended : — 

Place  0-1  o.c.  of  a  2  p.c.  alcoholic  furfural 
solution  in  a  test-tube,  add  10  c.c.  of  the  oil  to 
be  tested,  and  10  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1*19  ;  shake  the  mixture  for  half  a  minute 
and  skllow  it  to  settle.  In  the  presence  of  sesam^ 
oil,  even  if  it  be  less  than  1  p.c,  the  aqueous 
layer  wUl  require  a  distinct  crimson  colour.  In 
the  absence  of  sesame  oil,  the  lower  layer  is 
either  colourless,  or  has  at  most  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  very  rancid  though  pure  olive  oil)  a  dirty 
yellow  colour.  The  great  sensitiveness  of  this 
reaction  has  led  to  the  compulsory  ear-marking 
of  marsarine,  in  several  continental  countries, 
by  the  legally  prescribed  addition  of  5-10  p.c.  of 
sesame  oil  to  margarine.  In  case  an  oil  or  fat 
has  already  been  coloured  with  a  colouring 
matter  furnishing  a  red  coloration  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  alone  (which  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  case  of  marga^nyv^f^W^with 
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*  butter  colour*),  the  colouring  matter  must  be  | 
previously  removed  by  frequent  leaking  oat  | 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.    In  many 
cases,  however,  the  colouring  matter  contained 
in  the  sesam^  oil  is  destroyed  at  the  same 
time. 

HalpherCs  colour  test. — This  test  indicates 
cotton-seed  oil  and  is  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner :  1  to  3  o.c.  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  an 
equal  value  of  amyl  alcohol ;  to  this  is  added 
1  to  3  o.c.  of  carbon  disulphide  holding  in 
solution  I  p.c.  of  sulphur  (flowers).  The  test- 
tube  contaming  the  mixture  is  then  immersed 
in  boiling  water,  and  kept  therein  for  some  time. 
The  carbon  disulphide  evaporates  off;  in  the 
presence  of  cotton-seed  oil  a  deep  red  coloration 
appears  in  the  course  of  6  to  15  minutes.  This 
colour  reaction  is  most  characteristic;  it  is 
possible  to  detect  thereby  6  p.o.,  and  even  less, 
of  cotton-seed  oil  admixed  with  other  oils  and 
fats,  t.g,  olive  oil  or  lard.  In  case  the  pro- 
portion of  cotton-seed  oil  is  very  small,  the 
test-tube  must  be  kept  in  the  water-bath  for 
20  to  30  minutes,  or  preferably  in  a  salt-bath  at 
105°.  Mixtures  of  olive  and  arachis  oils  con- 
taining 1  p.c.  of  cotton-seed  oil,  gave,  in  the 
author's  laboratory,  distinct  colorations  after 
25  to  30  minutes.  Over-estimation  of  this  test 
must,  however,  be  guarded  aeainst  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  cotton-seed  oil,  which  has  been  heated 
at  180''-250'',  no  longer  yields  the  red  colora- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  on  feeding  cows  and  pifis  with  cotton-seed 
cake,  the  chromogenetic  substance  passes  into 
the  milk  fat  of  cows  and  into  the  lard.  It  must, 
also,  be  noted  that  no  quantitative  interpreta- 
tion should  be  based  upon  the  depth  of  the  red 
coloration,  obtained,  even  if  the  presence  of 
cotton-seed  oil  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  kapok  oil 
and  baobab  oil  give  the  same  colour  reaction, 
the  last-named  oil  with  even  greater  intensity 
than  cotton-seed  oiL 

BecchVa  colour  test. — ^This  test  is  much  less 
reliable  than  Halphen*s  test  and  is  only  described 
here  because  it  is  still  largely  used  in  the  South 
of  Europe  (France,  Itidy).  It  is  safest,  if 
Becohi's  test  must  be  applied,  to  use  it  in  the 
form  suffgested  by  Tortelli  and  Ruggeri :  Five 
grams  ofthe  liquid  fatty  acids  of  the  suspected 
sample  are  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and 
I  CO.  of  a  5  p.c.  silver  nitrate  solution  is  added  ; 
the  sample  is  then  heated  on  a  water-bath  at 
70°-80°.  Cotton-seed  oil  acids  reduce  the  silver 
immediately,  whereas  the  fatty  acids  of  olive 
oil  and  other  oils  remain  clear  for  some  time. 
Even  cotton-seed  oils — ^which  have  been  heated 
at  250**  for  10  and  20  minutes  respectively — can 
be  recognised  when  present  in  as  low  a  propor- 
tion as  10  p.c.  in  olive  oil,  on  allowing  the  liquid 
acids  of  the  mixed  oil  to  stand  in  the  hot  water- 
bath  for  several  hours. 

NUric  acid  test. — ^This  test  may  be  used  in 
many  oases  for  the  preliminary  identification  of 
cotton-seed  oiL  The  test  is  best  carried  out 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*375  8p.gr.  (Lewkowitsch). 
A  few  C.C.  of  the  sample  are  shaken  eneraetically 
with  an  equal  measure  of  nitric  add  of  the 
specified  gravity  1*375,  and  the  sample  is  allowed 
to  stcuid  for  some  time,  up  to  24  hours.  Cotton- 
seed oil  gives  a  coffee-brown  coloration  which 
is  characteristic  of  this  oil  to  such  an  extent 
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that  admixtures  of  10-12  p.c.  of  cotton-seed  oil 
with  olive  oil  can  be  detected  in  certain  cases. 
But  even  here  circumspection  is  necessary,  as 
the  coffee-brown  coloration  given  by  some 
specimens  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  not  characteristic 
oi  aU  cotton-seed  oils.  Of  importance  is  the 
observation  made  by  the  author,  viz.  that  a 
specimen  of  heated  ootton-seed  oil  which  no 
longer  gives  the  Halphen  test  still  gives  a  brown 
coloration  with  nitric  add,  and  also  that  the 
fatty  adds  from  heated  cotton-seed  oil  show  the 
coloration  distinctly. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  last  three  colour 
testa,  which  are  employed  for  the  detection  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  should  only  be  used  with  the' 
greatest  circumspection.  In  any  case  they  can 
only  serve  as  preliminary  or  confirmatory 
tests. 

Liebermann-Storch  reaction, — ^This  colour 
test  is  exceedingly  reliable  for  the  detection  of 
rosin  oils :  1  to  2  c.c.  of  the  sample  under 
examination  are  shaken,  in  a  test-tube,  with 
acetic  anhydride  at  a  gentle  heat ;  after  cooling, 
the  acetic  anhydride  layer  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  and  tested  by  adding  one 
drop  of  sulphuric  add  of  1*53  sp.gr.  (This  acid 
contains  62*53  p.c.  of  SO4H1 ;  it  is  prepued  by 
mixing  34*7  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  35*7  c.c.  of  water.)  If  rosin  oil  is  present, 
a  fine  violet  (fugitive)  colour  is  immediately 
produced.  If  less  than  1  to  2  c.c.  are  available, 
the  test  can  be  made  on  a  watch-glass,  by 
stirring  the  liquid  with  acetic  anhycuide  and 
allowing  a  drop  of  sulphuric  add  to  run  down 
the  side.  It  should  oe  borne  in  mind  that 
cholesterol  ^ves  a  (dmilar  colour  reaction. 

SulphurtO  acid  test. — ^AU  sulphuric  acid  colour 
reactions  described  in  the  older  literature  of 
this  subject  are  unreliable  with  the  exception  of 
the  test  for  liver  oils.  This  is  best  carried  out 
in  the  following  manner :  1  drop  of  oil  is  dis- 
solved in  20  drops  of  carbon  disulphide  and 
1  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  added. 
In  the  presence  of  liver  oils,  a  beautiful  violet- 
blue  colour  appears  at  once,  changiug  afterwards 
into  red  and  brown.  It  has  ]^n  shown  by 
^Drommond  and  Watson  (Analyst,  1922,  47) 
*that  the  coloration  is  not  due  to  lipo -chromes, 
but  stands  in  some  relationship  to  the  vitamin 
content  of  the  oiL 

II.  Examination  of  Fatty  Adds. 

In  case  the  preceding  methods,  described 
under  A.  and  B.,  have  not  furnished  sufficient 
information  for  the  identification  of  a  specimen, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  free  fatty 
acids. 

If  great  accuracy  is  required  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  examine  the  fattv  adds  as  obtamed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  soap  solution — 
resultiog  on  saponification  of  the  oils  and  fats — 
as  the  separated  fatty  acids  naturally  retain  the  ' 
unsaponifiable  matter.  Rather  is  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  unsaponifiable  matter  previous 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  soap  solution  by 
the  methods  gescribed  above. 

A  Ust  of  the  natural  fatty  acids  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  examination  has  been  set 
out  in  the  table,  p.  647.  It  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  have  the  few  indications  given  above 
amplified  by  the  following  notes.  *^JWI^V  IC 
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I.  AoiDS  or  THB  AcBTio  Sebies:  Cffl.^0^. 

These  acids  contain  a  normal  chain  and  are 
best  characterised  for  analytical  purposes  by 
their  property  of  not  absorbing  any  iodine,  t.«. 
their  lodme  value  is  nil.  The  lowest  members 
of  the  series  are  miscible  with  ^water  in  every 
proportion.  The  solubility  in  water  decreases 
rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms  in  the  molecule.  Capric  acid  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  hot  water.  Laurie  acid  is  very 
sfightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  higher 
acids  are  practically  insoluble  in  water. 

Taking  solubihty  in  water  as  a  basis  of 
classification,  we  may,  for  analytical  purposes, 
subdivide  these  fatty  acids  into  actable  and 
insoluble  fatty  acids.  The  acids  up  to  caprylic 
acid  are  termed  soluble  fatty  acids ;  the  higher 
fatty  acids,  from  myristic  acid  upwards,  are  the 
insolvhle  fatty  acids.  Capric  and  lauric  acids 
occupy,  also  as  regards  solubility,  an  inter- 
mediate position.  The  lead  salts  of  the  higher 
fatty  acids,  commencing  with  palmitic  acid,  are 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Aeetie  Aeld  V.  Vol.  L  p.  U. 

Butyric  Aeld  v.  Vol.  I.  p.  718. 

MoValerie  Aeld  v.  Valebio  aoid. 

Caprole  ftcid,  CfH*  ,0,,  discovered  byChevreul 
in  1818,  is  not  misciole  with  water,  although  it 
is,  to   some  eictent,   soluble  in   it;    sp.gr.  at 

20^/4**  is  0-924 ;   n2?=  1-41636 ;  its  odour  is  like 

that  of  sweat:  100  c.c.  of  water  dissolve 
0*822  gram  at  15^ 

Methyl  ester,  sp.gr.  0*9309  at  0° ;  b.p.  under 
760  mm.  pressure,  149*6**;  under  15  mm. 
pressure,  62^-63**. 

Ethyl  esUr,  sp.gr.  0*8890  at  0*" ;  sp.gr.  0*8732 
at  20* ;  sp.gr.  0*8694  at  40° ;  b.p.  166*6**-166° 
under  736*8  mm.  pressure. 

Cftprylie  aeid,  CgH^^O,,  discovered  by  Lerch 
(1844)  in  butter  fat :    sp.gr.  0*9270  at  O"*  and 

0-9100  at  20740'' ;  n^  1*42826.  One  part  dis- 
solves in  400  parts  of  boiling  water;  the  dis- 
solved acid  separates  out  almost  completely 
on  cooling :  100  o.c.  of  water  at  16°  hold  in. 
solution  0*079  gram  of  acid.  The  acid  has 
an  intense  odour  of  sweat.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  oiU  belonging  to  the  coconut  oil  group. 

Methyl  ester,  sp.gr.  0*8942  at  0° ;  sp.gr.  0*887 
at  18° ;  soUdifying  point  -40°  to  -41° ;  b.p. 
192°-194°  under  760  mm. ;  96°  under  26  mm., 
83°  under  16  mm.  pressure. 

Ethyl  ester,  sp.gr.  0*8842  at  0° ;  0*8730  at  16° ; 
soUdifying  point,  -47°  to  -48° ;  b.p.  207°-208°. 

Caprie  aeld,  CioHjoO,,  like  the  foregoing  two 
acids,  is  characteristic  of  the  milk  fats  and  the 
oils  of  the  coconut  group.  It  occurs  in  wool 
yolk  as  potassium  salt.  The  aoid  crystallises  in 
fine  needles,  sp.gr.  0*930  at  37° ;  0*8868  at  40° ; 
«n^  1-42866.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water ;  one  part  dissolves  in  about  1000  parts  of 
boiling  water.  The  acid  has  a  goat-like  smell, 
which  becomes  more  distinct  at  the  temperature 
of  its  melting-point. 

Methvl  ester,  boils  at  223°-224°  under  760 
mm.  and  at  114°  under  15  mm.,  solidifies  at 
-18°. 

Ethyl  ester,  sp.gr.  0*862 ;   b.p.  243°-246°. 

Laurie  aeld,  CiiH,402,  is  characteristic  of  the 


oils  of  the  coconut  oil  and  dika  fat  groups.  At 
the  ordinary  temperature  the  acid  is  solid, 
and  orysti^llses  from  alcohol  in  needles.  It  ia 
the  first  acid  of  the  acetic  series  that  cannot 
be  distilled  at  ordinary  pressure  without  under- 
going (slight)  decomposition:  8p.gr.  0*883  at 
20°/4°;    0*876  at  43*6°/4;    0-8642  at  60°/4° ; 

n^  1  42666 ;  n^  1-4236.    Laurie  acid  is  slightly 

soluble  in  large  quantities  of  boiling  water ;  on 
distilling  its  aqueous  solution,  it  passes  over  to 
an  appreciable  extent  with  the  vapours.  The 
laurates  of  the  alkali-metals  differ  from  the 
corresponding  salts  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  in 
that  they  require  large  quantities  of  salt  for 
*  saltinff  out '  (v.  Saponificatiok). 

Methyl  ester,  b.p.  141°  under  16  mm. ;  148° 
under  18  mm. ;  m.p.  -f  5°. 

Ethyl  ester,  sp.gr.  0*8671  at  19°  ;  solidifying 
point  —10° ;  b.p.  269°  under  ordinary  pressure. 

Myrlstie  aeid,  C^4H,gO,,  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  fats  belongmg  to  the  Myristica  group 
{see  Mybistioa  vats).  It  was  discovered  by 
Playfair  in  nutmeg  butter.  It  is  also  stated  to 
occur  as  cetyl  myristate  in  spermaceti  and,  in 
combination  with  unknown  alcohols,  in  wool 
wax.    The  add  crystallises  in  lamin»;    sp.gr. 

0*8622   at   63*8°/4°;    0*8684    at  60°/4°;     nf 

1*43076;   n^  1-4248;   is  completely  insoluble 

in  water ;  when  boiled  with  water,  about  7*7  p.c. 
is  carried  over  with  the  vapour;  it  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 

Methyl  ester,  b.p.  167°-168°  under  16  mm. 
pressure;  m.p.  18°. 

Eihyl  ester,  boils  at  296°  under  ordinary 
pressure,  and  in  vacuS  at  102°  or  124°  ;  solidifies 
at  10-6°-ll*6° ;  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  more  readily  soluble  in  light  petroleum. 

Palmitle  aeld,  Ci.H.^Ot,  occurs  in  most 
vegetable  and  animal  fats;  and  notably  in 
large  quantities  in  palm  oil  (from  which  it  was 
first  isolated  in  a  pure  state  by  Fremy) ;  in 
Chinese  vegetable  tallow,  Japan  wax,  and 
myrtle  wax.  It  occurs  also  in  spermaeeti  and 
in  opium  wax  as  ceryl  palmitate,  in  beeswax  as 
myncyl  palmitate. 

Palmitic  acid  has  been  prepared  artificiallv 
on  a  larse  scale  by  melting  oleic  acid  with 
caustic  sdkali,  hydrogen  being  evolved;  in 
addition  to  palmitic  acid  smaller  quantities  of 
oxalic  and  acetic  acids  are  formed.  This  process 
has  been  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

Palmitic  acid  forms  tufts  of  finely  crystalline 
needles;  the  melted  acid  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  nacreous,  scaly,  crystalline  mass.  It  boils 
between  339°  and  366°  with  slight  decomposi- 
tion; distils  unchanged  under  a  pressure  of 
100  mm.  at  271*6° ;  under  a  pressure  of  16  mm. 
at  216°,  and  in  vacuS  at  138°-139°.  On  a  large 
scale  it  is  distilled  with  the  aid  of  super- 
heated steam ;   sp.gr.  0*8627  at  62°/4° ;  0*8412 


at  80°/4° 


«74-6 


1*4284; 


n^  1*42693. 


It  is 


not  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  100  o.c.  of 
methylated  alcohol' (sp.gr.  0*8183)  dissolve  at  0° 
from  1*2  to  1-3  grams ;  100  o.c.  of  96  p.o.  (by 
volume)  alcohol  hold  in  solution  at  0°,  0*56 
gram ;  100  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  dissolve, 
at  19-6°,  9-32  parts.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  petroleum  spirit  does  not  dis- 
solve it  very  readilg^gi^i^g^  ^y  Vj  WWglC 
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The  metallic  salts  of  palmitio  aoid  resemble 
very  oloselj  those  of  steiuio  aoid  {v.  infra),  but 
they  possess  a  somewhat  greater  solubility. 
Palmitio  aoid  is  determined  quanUtatively  in 
palmitates  by  precipitating  their  solutions  with 
hydrochlono  acid,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water,  dissolvinff  it  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  finally  drying  in  a 
desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Methyl  eater,  b.p.  196°  under  16  mm.  pressure ; 
m.p.  28**. 

Ethyl  ester,  b.p.  122""  in  vacuS ;  m.p.  24-2°. 

Steuie  aeid,  Cj,H,«0.,  occurs  very  abun- 
dantly in  many  vegetable  and  animal  fats, 
especially  in  the  hard  ones,  such  as  cacao  butter, 
shea  butter,  and  tallow.  The  higher  the  melting- 
point  of  a  fat,  the  higher  is,  as  a  rule,  the  propor- 
tion of  stearic  acid  it  contains.  Stearic  acid  may 
be  obtained  synthetically  by  the  reduction  of  less 
saturated  acids,  containing  an  open  chain  of 
18  carbon  atoms  (oleic,  linolic,  linolenic,  clupano- 
donic)  by  means  of  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
a  suitable  catalyst,  such  as  nickel  or  palladium. 
It  forms  white,  nacreous  laminsB,  melting  at 
69'32°  to  a  perfectly  colourless  liquid  which,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  at  69*3°  to  a  crystalline  trans- 
lucent mass ;  boils  under  ordinary  pressure  at 
about  360°  with  dight  decomposition ;  in  vacud 
it  distils  unchanged.  On  a  large  scale  it  is 
distilled  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam  with- 
out any  decomposition.  Under  100  mm.  pressure 
it  boils  at  291^,  under  15  mm.  at  232°,  and  in 
vacud  at  154-6°-165-5°  :  sp.gr.  0-8454  at  69-2°/4°, 
0*8386  at  80°/4°.  At  11^  its  sp.gr.  equals  that 
of  water ;  at  more  elevated  temperatures  it  floats 
on  water,  as  it  expands  more  quickly  than  the 

Utter:  n^  143003. 

Like  palmitic  acid  it  possesses  neither  smell 
nor  taste ;  it  is  greasy  to  the  touch  and  produces 
a  grease-spot  on  paper.  Insoluble  in  water; 
in  hot  alcohol  it  dissolves  easily;  it  is  less 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  than  palmitic  acid, 
one  pa'rt  of  stearic  acid  requiring  40  parts  of 
alcohol  100  C.C.  of  alcohol,  sp.gr.  0*818  (at 
15*5°)  hold  in  solution,  at  0°,  0*0814  gram,  if  the 
solution  be  prepared  with  about  3 -grams  of 
stearic  acid,  out  owing  to  supersaturation,  the 
dissolved  amounts  fluctuate  considerably,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  stearic  acid  used. 
Thus,  with  7  grams  of  stearic  acid,  varying 
quantities  of  dissolved  stearic  acid  from  0*0810 
rising  up  to  0*1082,  have  been  found  (Lewko- 
witsch).    Stearic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  ether. 

Potassium  atearate,  KCj^Hs^Oi,  forms  crystals 
having  a  greasy  lustre ;  dissolves  in  6*6  puts  of 
boiling  alcohol.  On  diluting  the  hot  aqueous 
solution  with  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
pearly  laminaa  of  an  acid  stearate 
KCigHsgO,*C|,H,«02 
separate.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
petroleum  spirit,  carbon  disulphide,  and  chloro- 
form.    (Difierence  from  potassium  oleate.) 

Sodium  stearate,  NaC|,H»0„  closely  re- 
sembles the  potassium  salt.  In  the  crystalline 
state  it  forms  lustrous  laminae. 

Ammonium  stearate,  (NH4)CjgH,gOs,  loses 
part  of  its  ammonia  on  being  warmed  in  aaueous 
solution,  and  is  converted  into  the  acid  salt. 
The  same  change  takes  place  when  the  ammonia 
soap  is  idlowed  to  stand  over  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccator. 


Calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  stearates 
form  crystalline  precipitates,  practically  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  The  insoluble  salts  are,  to 
some  extent,  hydrolysed  on  washing  with  water. 
Thus  barium  stearate  gives  up  to  the  water 
barium  oxide,  and  free  stearic  acid  (which  can 
be  extracted  with  alcohol)  remains  behind  with 
the  undissociated  residue.  The  nuxgnesium  salt 
crystallises  in  microscopical  laminss;  it  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  sufficiently 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  to  allow  it  to  be 
crystallised  from  its  solution.  The  lead 'salt 
melts  at  116°-116°  without  undergoing  de- 
composition!.^ it  is  veiy^  sparingly  soluble  in 
other  (difference  from  oleic  acid),  and  still  less 
in  light  petroleum.  50  c.c.  of  absolute  ether 
dissolve  0*0074  gram  of  lead  stearate.  In  hot 
benzene,  lead  stearate  dissolves,  but  separates 
almost  completely  on  cooling  to  8°-12°.  In 
absolute  alcohol,  lead  stearate  is  very  sparingly 
soluble.  Stearic  acid  cannot  be  determined 
quantitatively  by  weighing  its  calcium  or 
barium  salts,  a  method  which  has  been  proposed 
renoatedlv 

Methyl  ester,  b-p.  214°-216°  ;  m.p.  38°. 

Ethyl  ester,  boils  in  vacud  at  139°  or  154°  ;  it 
melts  at  36*7°. 

Araohldie  aeid,  C,oH4oO„  discovered  by 
Goessmann  (1854),  occurs  in  notable  quantities 
in  arachis  oil :  it  has  also  been  found  in  butter 
fat.  It  crystallises  in  small  lustrous  scales, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  dissolves 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  100  parts  of  90  p.o. 
alcohol  dissolve  at  15°,  0*022  parte,  and  at  20°, 
0*045  parts  of  arachidic  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum  spirit, 
or  benzene. 

Methyl  eaUr,  m.p.  54*5°. 

Ethyl  eater,  b.p.  284°-286°  under  100  mm. 
pressure ;  m.p.  50\ 

Bebenle  aeld,  C^H^.O,,  melts  at  80°-82°  and 
solidifies  at  70°-76°.  Synthetical  behenic  acid 
from  erucic  acid  melts  at  83°-84°  and  solidifies 
at  79°-77°.  It  boUs  under  60  mm.  pressure  at 
306°  and  crystallises  in  needles ;  it  is  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  in  ether.  100  parts  of  alcohol 
dissolve,  at  17°,  0*102  gram ;  100  parts  of  ether, 
at  16°,  0*1922  gram. 

Ethyl  eater,  m.p.  48°-49°. 

Llgnoeerie  aeld,  C.4H4,0t,  occurs  in  arachis 
oil,  in  association  with  arachidic  acid ;  crystal- 
lises from  alcohol  in  whit«  flocks  of  silky  lustre, 
which  become  scaly  and  show  nacreous  lustre 
when  pressed  between  filter-paper;  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  dissolves  readily  in 
benzene,  ether,  or  carbon  disulphide. 

Methyl  ester,  m.p.  56*5°-57°. 

Ethyl  eater,  m.p.  55°  ;  distils  without  under- 
going decomposition  at  305°-310°  under  a 
pressure  of  15-20  mm. 

II.  AoiDS  or  THE  AoBTLio  OB  Oleio  Ssbiss  : 
CnH,»*-,0,. 
These  acids  absorb  two  atoms  of  halogen 
from  Hiibrs  or  Wijs*  iodine  solution.  By 
means  of  hydrogen,  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst, 
they  are  readily  reduced  to  the  corresponding 
acids  of  the  acetic  series.  By  oxidation  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in 
alkaline  solution,  the  unsaturated  acids  art 
converted   into    the    corresponding    saturated 
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hydroxyJated  acids  {v.  infra).  On  melting 
with  cauilic  alkalis,  they  are  broken  np  into 
lower  acids;  thus  oleic  acid  yields  palmitic, 
acetic,  and  other  acids.  During  this  reaction, 
a  migration  of  the  doable  linkage  takes  place. 
Some  of  the  higher  adds,  notably  oleic  and 
erucic  acids,  are  chaiu;ed  into  crrstallisable 
isomerides  when  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrous  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  or 
with  sulphurous  acid  or  bisulphites  at  high 
temperatures  and  under  pressure. 

The  unsaturated  acids  are  more  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  saturated  acids  having 
the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The  lead 
salts  of  these  acids  are  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
with  the  exception  of  erucic  acid,  which  dis- 
solves only  with  difficulty  in  cold  ether. 

Ozone  is  readily  assimilated  by  oleic  acids, 
forming  perozonides,  which  are  easily  converted 
into  the  more  soluble  ozonides  (see  Lewkowitech, 
Chem.  Techn.  [L]). 

The  action  o(  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or 
anhydrous  zinc  chloride  on  the  higher  members 
of  this  series  is  a  very  complicated  one  (r. 
infra  and  also  Safonitioatiov). 

Tiglle  acid,  CgH^O,  (an  isomeride  of  angelic 
acid),  occurs  in  oroton  oil ;  crystallises  in  tricunic 
columns,  melting  at  64*5^  and  boiling  at  198*6° 
under  ordinary  pressure ;  sp.gr.  0*9641  at  76^ 

Hypogaeie  add,  CigUMOs,  has  been  stated 
to  occur  naturally  in  arachis  oil.  It  has  been 
prepared  sjrnthetically  from  stearolio  acid  and 
crystalhses  in  needles  melting  at  33^-34°,  boil- 
ing at  236°  under  a  pressure  of  16  mm.,  and  at 
230°  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  By  nitrous 
acid  it  is  converted  into  gatdic  acid. 

Olde  acids.  Theory  predicts  a  number  of 
different  *  oleic  acids,'  according  to  the  position 
which  the  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms  occupy 
in  the  molecule,  quite  apart  from  stereo-iso- 
merides  obtained  bv  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  the  several  *  oleic  acids.'  Here  only  the 
more  important  members  of  this  group  can  be 
described. 

(a)  Ordinary  Oleie  add 

CH,[CHJ,CH 

IJ 
CH[CH,],COOH 

is  found  in  most  vegetable  and  animal  fats, 
especially  in  the  liquid  ones,  in  combination 
with  glycerol.  Pure  oleic  acid  is  best  prepared 
from  tallow  (which  does  not  contain  notable 
quantities  of  less  saturated  acids  than  oleic  acid), 
by  8aponif3ring  with  potassium  hydroxide,  pre- 
cipitating the  soap  solution  with  lead  acetate, 
and  extracting  the  dried  lead  salt  with  ether. 
The  dissolved  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  under  ether,  the  liberated 
acid  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
treated  with  barium  chloride.  The  barium  salt 
is  dried,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  the  hot 
solution  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  crystallised 
salt  is  decomposed  either  by  strong  mineral  acid 
or  by  tartaric  acid.  The  acid  so  prepared  still 
contains  some  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  owing 
to  the  solubility  of  the  lead  salts  of  the  soUd 
acids  in  the  ethereal  solution  of  lead  oleate. 

Pure  oleic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  free 
from  odour.  It  crystallises  in  the  form  of 
needles,  solidifying  at  4°,  and  melting  at  6*6° ; 
an  allotropio  form  melts  at  16°.    Sp.gr.  0*898 
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=  at  14° ;  or 0*8908  at  ll-8°/4, 0898 at  16°, 0*896 
at  20^,  0*889  at  30°,  0*876  at  60%  0*854  at 

78*4°. 

I        On    HiafilHng    oleio   acid    under    ordinary 
I  pressure,  it  is  piutially  Inrokeo  np  into  water, 
'.  and  into  carbonic,  acetic,  caprylic,  and  capric 
,  adds ;  at  the  same  time,  sebadc  acid  and  hydro- 
carbons are  formed.    In  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam,  however,  it  passes  over  unchanged 
at  a  temperature  of  about  260°.    This  is,  indeed, 
the  method  by  which  oleic  acid  is  prepared  on  a 
manufacturmg  scale  in  candle-works.    It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  alcohol, 
even  if  the  alcohol  be  somewhat  dilute.    On 
adding  large  quantities  of  water  to  the  alcoholic 
solution,  the  acid  is  thrown  out. 

Nitrous  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
converta  oleic  acid  into  elalmc  acid.  The 
same  chai^  takes  place  when  the  add  is  treated 
with  sodium  bisulphite  under  pressure  at 
175°-180°.  or  with  sulphurous  acid,  under 
pressure,  at  200°.  The  change,  however,  is 
not  complete,  as  the  reason  is  a  reversible  one. 
On  blowing  air  through  oleic  add  at  120°  for 
2,  4,  6,  and  10  hours,  the  author  obtained 
respectively  0*62,  2*6,  3*6,  and  6  p.c.  of  *  oxi- 
dised' acids,  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit  [v. 
infra);  the  specific  gravities  of  the  products^ 
rose  in  the  same  order  from  0*8980  to  0-9098» 
0*9121,  0-9123,  and  0*9238  req[)ectively.  Simi- 
larly, on  digesting  oleic  acid  with  sulphur  at  a 
temperature  between  130°  and  160°,  sulphur  is 
absorbed,  without  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  apparenUy  an  addition-product  ie 
formed.  At  higher  temperatures,  from  200°- 
300°,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

Oleic  acid  dissolves  in  conoentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  cold,  and  forms  stearic-acid-hydro- 
gen  sulphate,  Ci,H,((SO«H)Ox  ;  on  boiling  this 
jiroduct  with  water,  sulphuric  add  is  split  off 
and  i-hydroxystearic  acid  is  formed  conjoinUy 
with  a  small  quantity  of  stearolactone  (Geitel), 
(see  Safonifioation).  A  similar  change,  takes 
place  on  heating  oleic  acid  with  zinc  chloride  to 
186°.  By  the  catalytic  reduction  of  oldc  acid 
with  hydrogen,  oleic  acid  is  converted  quantita- 
tively into  stearic  acid  (see  Lewkowitach,  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1908,  489). 

Sodium  oleate,  NaCi,H„0,.  The  pure  salt 
is  prepared  by  crystallisation  from  absolute 
alcohol  (not  from  dilute  alcohol).  It  dissolves 
in  10  parts  of  water  at  12°,  or  in  20*6  parts  of 
alcohol,  sp.gr.  0*821  at  13°.  It  also  dissolvee 
in  100  parts  of  boiling  ether.  The  anhydrous 
salt  melts  at  232°>-236°. 

PoUusiutn  oleaie,  KCi,H„0«,  forms  a  trans- 
parent, jelly-like  mass,  which  is  far  more 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  than 
the  sodium  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  requires 
for  complete  solution  4  parts  of  water,  or 
2*16  parts  of  alcohol,  or  29*1  parts  of  boiling 
ether. 

Ammonium  oleate^  NH^CigH^O,,  forms 
liquid  crystals.' 
The  metallic  oleates  are  mostly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, carbon  disulphide,  nitrobenzene,  pyri- 
dine, or  petroleum  spirit ;  some  oleates  are  also 
soluble  in  ether. 

Methyl  ester,  sp.gr.  0*879  at  18° ;  boils  under 
a  pressure  of  16  mm.  at  212°-213°. 

Ethyl  ester,  sp.gr^igit^H  ^^10*\J1^VIVL 
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CHJCHJ^CH 
(6)  Elaidlc  aeld  11   ,  dlBcovered 

C00H[CH8],CH 

by  Boudet  (1832),  is  obtained  by  allowing  nitrons 
acid  fumes,  or  a  nitrite  and  nitric  acid,  to  act  on 
oleic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  after  a 
short  time,  the  oleic  acid  is  changed  into  its 
stereoisomeride,  elaTdic  acid.  The  separation 
of  elaldic  acid  from  the  unchanged  oleic  acid 
is  readily  effected  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol 
or  ether,  or  by  separating  the  lead  salts  by 
means  of  ether  or  benzene.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  plates,  melting  at  44*6^ ;  sp.gr. 
0-8505  at  79-4°/4*».  It  can  be  convertect  in 
its  turn,  into  ordinary  oleic  acid  by  boUing 
iodosteario  acid,  prepared  from  elaidic  acid, 
with  alcoholic  potash ;  simultaneously  some 
*  ft>o-oleio  '  acid  is  formed. 

(c)  MoOleio  aeid  (Pani-oleio),  Solid  Oleic 
aeid,  was  described  as  an  individual  acid  by 
M.,  C,  and  A.  Saytze£f  and  was  prepared  by 
distilling  i-hydroxystearic  acid  under  diminished 
pressure,  when  a  mixture  of  ordinary  oleic  and 

i«o -oleic  *  acids,  together  with  some  unchanged 
hydrostearic  acid,  passed  over. 

The  constitution  CH,[CH.]i4CH=CH-C00H 
ascribed  to  this  acid,  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous.  Amaud  and  Pasternak  (Compt. 
rend.  160, 1525)  state  that  *wo-oleic'  acid  is  not 
an  individual,  but  represents  a  mixture  of 
several  acids  from  which  hitherto  the  ordinanr 
9  :  10-elaIdic  acid,  the  ordinary  9  :  10-oleio  acid, 
an  8,  9 -elaldic  acid,  and  a  hydroxystearic  acid, 
CjgH,, 0,,  could  be  isolated,  but  these  acids  do 
not  yet  exhaust  the  number  of  acids  occurring 
in  the  mixture  hitherto  considered  as  *  i«o-oleic 
acid. 

(d)  Rapie  aeid,  C.,H,40,,  is  the  *  oleic  acid  * 
occurring  in  rape  ou;  it  does  not  solidify  on 
oooUng,  nor  does  it  yield  a  solid  isomeride  when 
acted  upon  with  nitrous  acid. 

Eraoic  aeld,  C,gH440j,  discovered  by  Darby 
(1849),  occurs  in  the  oils  belonging  to  the  rape- 
oil  group.  The  acid  ciystaUises  from  alcohol 
in  long  fine  needles.  Erucio  acid  resembles 
ordinary  oleic  acid  in  its  properties ;  thus  it  is 
converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  its  stereo- 
isomeride, braasidie  acid ;  it  is  reduced  by  suit- 
able treatment  to  the  saturated  behenic  acid. 
On  being  melted  with  potassium  hydroxide  it 
splits  up  into  acetic  and  arachidic  acids. 

*  UoErucic  *  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  iodo- 
behenic  acid  with  alcoholic  potaui.  No  doubt 
this  acid,  like  Mo-oleic  add,  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  acids. 


III.  Acids  or  the  Linolio  Sebibs  :  CnHsn-^Of 

The  acids  belonging  to  this  series  are  charac- 
terised by  their  property  of  absorbing  four 
atoms  of  halogen,  or  two  molecules  of  iodo- 
chloride.  Hence  these  acids  must  be  looked 
upon  as  containing  two  pairs  of  doubly-linked 
carbon  atoms.  They  readily  absorb  oxygen 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  this  important  pro- 
perty is  made  use  of  in  the  arts  {Drying  oiU). 
They  assimilate  two  molecules  of  ozone.  On 
oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion in  the  cold  they  yield  tetrahydroxylated 
acids  (v.  infra).  Nitrous  acid  does  not  convert 
them  into  solid  isomerides.    By  suitable  treat- 
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ment  with  hydrogen  they  arp  converted  into 
acids  of  the  saturated  series.  It  appears,  there* 
fore,  that  the  acids  belonging  to  tms  series  are 
open  chain  acids. 

Llnollo  acid,  Ci^H,,02>  occurs  in  considerable 

groportions  in  drymg  and  semi-drying  oils.  Pure 
nolic  acid  was  obtained  by  saponifying  its 
methyl  ester.  The  acid  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
sp.gr.  0-9026  at  18°.  On  brominating  linob'c 
acid,  a  crystalline  tetrabromide  CigHs^OsBr^, 
melting  at  1 14^-1  IS"",  is  obtained.  On  oxidising 
linoUc  acid  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  the  cold,  tetrahydroxystearic 
(sativic)  acid,  C^,H,cO.,  melting  at  173°,  is 
formed.  Accordmg  to  Erdmann  and  Bedford, 
there  exist  an  a-  and  a  )3-lino]io  acid,  the  latter 
of  which  yields  a  liquid  tetrabromide.  The 
formation  of  the  crystalline  tetrabromide  per- 
mits of  the  detection  and  also  approximate 
quantitative  determination  of  linolic  acid  (ate 
LiNSBED  piL). 

Several  other  *  linolic  acids  *  differing  from 
the  ordinary  linolic  acid  by  their  yielding 
different  tetrabromides  and  tetrahydroxystearic 
acids  have  been  described.  Thus  telfairic  acid 
3rields  a  tetrabromide,  melting  at  57°-58°, 
and  a  tetrahydroxystearic  acid,  melting  at 
177°. 

Elsomargario  aeid,  CisH^O, 

CHJCHjIjCH  :  CH[OH J,CH :  CH[CH,],CO0H 

{Majima),  crystallises  in  rhombic  plates,  melting 
at  43°-44°.  It  absorbs  oxygen  readily  from  the 
air  and  is  thereby  converted  into  a  resinous 
mass.  In  an  alcoholic  (or  ethereal)  solution 
the  acid  remains  unchanged  if  protected  from 
light.  On  exposure  to  light,  however,  crystals 
melting  at  71  are  deposited  from  the  alcoholic 
solution.  These  crystals  have  the  same  com- 
position as  elseomargaric  acid.  According  to 
Maquenne,  the  higher  melting  acid,  termed  by 
Cloez  elffiostearic  acid,  is  a  stereoisomeride  of 
elseomaigario  acid,  and  stands  to  it  in  the  same 
relationship  as  does  elaldic  acid  to  oleic  acid. 
On  bromination  it  yields  a  tetrabromide,  which 
is  identical  with  the  solid  tetrabromide  obtained 
from  linolic  acid.  On  oxidising  el«omargaric 
acid  with  potassium  permanganate,  Kametaka 
obtained  dmydroxysteario  add,  and  als^  azelalo 
acid  and  an  unknown  crvstaUine  substance  melt- 
ing at  123°-125°,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether. 

IV.  AoiDS  OF  THE  Cyclic  (Chaulmooqric) 
Series:  CnH,ii„40,. 
The  acids  belonging  to  this  group  are  cyclic 
compounds  and  tiierefore  contain  ordy  onepair 
of  doubly -linked  carbon  atoms ;  hence  tney 
absorb  only  two  atoms  of  halogen.  The  acids 
are  also  remarkable  on  account  of  their  property 
of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarised  light. 

Hydnoearpie  acid,  G^tH,,Ot,  was  isolated 
from  the  mixed  fatty  acids  of  hydnocarpus  oil 
by  d^tallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  in  the  cold, 
with  the  exception  of  chloroform,  in  which  the 
acid  is  easily  soluble ;  [a]D+68*l°.  On  keeping, 
the  acid  becomes  yellow,  the  melting-point, 
at  the  same  time,  being  lowered ;  on  distilling 
under  diminished  pressure,  a  brown  resinous 
substance  is  left  in  the  distilling  flaski^^  IV^ 
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Cbaulmoogrie^aold,  G|aH,,02,  was  prepared 
from  the  mixed  fatty  aoids  of  ohaulmoogra  oil 
by  orystailisation  from  petroleum  spirit,  sab- 
seqaent  distillation  under  diminished  pressure 
and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  crystjkls 
form  colourless,  glistening  leaflets ;  [a]])+62'l^ 

v.  Aoms  OF  THE  LiNOLENio  Sebies  : 
CnHjn-gOa. 

The  acids  of  this  series  assimilate  six  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  or  three  molecules  of  iodochloride. 
They  are  therefore  assumed  to  contain  three 
pairs  of  doubly-linked  carbon  atoms.  They 
readily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  a  property 
of  which  extensive  use  is  made  in  the  arts 
{Drying  oils).  According  to  Molinari,  they 
absorb  three  molecules  of  ozone.  By  treatment 
with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyst, 
linolenic  acid  is  converted  into  stearic  acid. 

Llnolenlc  aeid,  CxgHsoO, 

CH,0H,CH:CHCH,CH:CHCH,CH:CH[CH,]7C0,H 

occurs  in  notable  quantities  in  the  drying  oils, 
especially  in  linseed  oil.  According  to  Erdmann 
there  exist  two  linolenic  acids,  a-  and  )3-linolenic 
acid,  of  which  the  a-linolenic  acid  gives  a  crystal- 
line hexabromide,  melting  at  170°.  On  re- 
ducing this  crystalline  hexabromide  and  again 
brominating  the  reduced  linolenic  acid,  only  23 
p.c.  of  the  crystalline  hexabromide  is  obtained, 
whence  Erdmann  and  Bedford  conclude  that 
the  reduced  aoid  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two, 
a-  and  )?-linolenic  acids.  The  isolation  and 
determination  of  the  crystalline  hexabromide  is 
made  use  of  in  the  analytical  examination  of 
drying  oils  {v.  infra). 

Pure  a-linolenic  add  is  a  colourless  liquid 
of  sp.gr.  0*9046;  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  and  increases 
thereby  in  sp.gr.  The  iodine  value  of  the  pure 
acid  corresponds  to  that  demanded  by  theory. 
On  oxidising  linolenic  acid,  a  hexahydroxy- 
stearic  acid  (linusic  acid),  m.p.  203^-205%  is 
obtained. 

i^oUnolenio  add,  Ox,H,oO..  The  existence 
of  this  aoid  was  inferred  by  Hazura  from  the 
fact  that  he  obtained  on  oxidising  the  mixed 
linseed  oil  acids  with  potassium  permanganate 
an  isomeride  of  linusic  acid,  termed  i^oTinusic 
acid.  This  second  hexahydroxy  acid  melts  at 
173^-170°.  The  existence  of  t^olinolenic  acid  is 
doubtful  {see  Linseed  oil). 

VL  AoiDS  ov  THE  Qlupanodonio  Sebies: 
CnHtn-gO,. 

dnpanodonic  acid,  C^^U^J)^,  has  been  pre- 
pared from  its  octobromide  by  reduction  with 
zinc  and  alcoholic  hydrochloric  aoid.  It  is  a 
pale  yellow  liquid  bavins  a  fishy  smell.  The 
acid  is  characteristic  of  all  fish,  liver,  and 
blubber  oils.  The  most  important  derivative 
of  this  acid  is  the  octobromide,  the  insolubility 
of  which  is  utilised  for  the  isolation  of  dupano- 
donic  acid  from  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  and 
thus  the  recognition  of  fish,  liver,  and  blubber 
oils  {v.  infra).  The  octobromide  is  insoluble  in 
the  usual  organic  solvents ;  it  is  only  slightlv 
soluble  in  hot  benzene.  It  does  not  melt 
below  200^  but  begins  to  blacken  above  this 
temperature. 


Vn.  AoiDS  of  the  Bioinolekj  Series: 

CW3,7i^,Og. 
The  acids  belonging  to  this  series  are  best 
characterised  as  *  oleic*  adds  in  which  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  hydroxyl 
group.  The  most  important  representative  of 
this  series  is : — 

Ridnoleic  aeid,  Ci,H,«0, 
C.H„CH(OH)CH,-CH 


CH[C 


;CHJ,COOH 

discovered  by  Bussy  and  Lecanu  in  castor  oil. 

Pure.ridnoldc  acid  is  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  ether  in  every  proportion.  The  acid  con- 
tains an  asymmetric  carbon  atom ;  hence  it 
is  optically  active:  [a]i>+6-25**  to  -f7-5*'  (in 
acetone  solution).  On  standing,  the  add 
becomes  spontaneously  polymerised  to  form 
polyricinoleic  acids,  which  are  easily  re-con- 
verted into  ridnoldc  aoid  by  boiling  with  alco- 
holic potash  and  addification  of  the  soap. 
Ridnoldc  acid  assimilates  two  atoms  of  bromine 
or  one  molecule  of  iodochloride.  The  bromide 
is  liquid.  By  hydrogen,  in  the  presence  of  a 
catafyst,  it  is  oonvert(^  into  hydroxysteario  add 
The  add  does  not  absorb  oxygen  on  exposure 
to  air.  On  treatment  with  ozone,  it  absorbs 
four  atoms  of  oxygen,  forming  a  perozonide. 

By  oxidation  with  an  alkaune  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  the  cold,  two 
hydroxyl  groups  are  assimilated  with  formation 
of  trihydroxystearic  add.  The  statement  by 
Hazura  and  Gruessner  that  two  isomeric  tn- 
hydroxystearic  adds  are  formed  and  that  conse- 
quently castor  oil  contains  two  isomeric  adds, 
viz.  ridnoldc  and  Moricinoldc  acids,  is  open  to 
grave  doubts  {see  Lewkowitsoh,  Ghem.  Teohn. 

[i.]). 

For  the  complicated  reaction  taking  place  on 
treating  ridnoleic  acid  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add,  ep.  Lewkowitsch,  he.  On  sub- 
jecting ridnoleic  acid  to  dry  distillation, 
optically  active  hydrocarbons  are  obtained. 

Ricineldtdic  <icid  is  formed  by  treating 
rioinoleic  acid  with  nitrous  acid.  It  also  is 
optically  active;  [a]]) +6*670°  (in  absolute 
alcohol).  The  acid  crystallises  in  needles, 
melting  at  52''-53''. 

VIIL  DiHYDBOXYLATED  AOIDS :   OnHtflOf. 

Dihydroxystearie  aeid,  C|,H,404.  Only  one 
dihydro^steario  add  has  been  found  hitherto  in 
a  natural  oil ;  it  cocurs  to  the  extent  of  about 
1  p.c.  in  castor  oil.  The  add  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  petroleum  spirit,  and  benzene,  dightly 
soluble  in  cold  toluene,  more  so' in  the  hot 
solvent;  it  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
boiling  acetic  acid.  Reducing  agents  readily 
convert  it  into  stearic  add. 


DC.  DiBASio  AoiDs:  Aoms  or  the  Series 
CnH,»-,04. 

Three  dibadc  adds  belonging  to  this  series 
have  been  isolated  from  Japan  wax  by  frac- 
tionating its  insoluble  mixed  fatty  adds  in 
vacud.    The  best  known  of  the  three  acids  is : — 

Japanie  aeid,  GuH^oO^,  which  appears  to 
form,  together  witn  palmitic  add,  a  mixed 
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glyoeride.  The  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol 
and  chloroform  in  white  laminffi ;  it  is  heaTier 
than  water;  it  dissolves  very  sparingly  in 
water. 

In  addition  to  the  above  naturally  occurring 
fattv  acids,  there  are  found  in  various  products 
of  the  fat  industries  several  hydrozylated  aoids 
or  their  inner  anhydrides.  These  hydrozylated 
acids  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  dihydrozy- 
lated,  trihydrozylated,  tetrah^drozylated,  and 
hezahydrozylated  acids  ,  obtamed  respectively 


from  oleic,  ricinoleic,  linolic,  and  linolenic  acids 
by  ozidation  with  potassium  permanganate  in 
the  cold.  These  acids  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  identification  of  the 'unsaturated  fatty 
acids  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 

A  full  description  of  these  acids  exceeds  the 
limits  of  this  article,  all  the  more  so  as  quan- 
titative methods  for  their  determination  still 
require  to  be  worked  out.  It  must  suffice, 
therefore,  to  refer  to  chapters  III.  and  VIII. 
of  Lewkowitsch's  Chem.  Techn.,  and  to  the 
following  tables,  detailing  briefly  the  properties 


Add 

Formula 

CiiHjoOtCOH) 
CisHasOaCOH) 

C,8H840,(OH), 
0i8H8iO8(OH)4 

C„H,«0,(OH), 
CigHjoOjCOH), 

MelUng- 
point 

Wa 

Solubility  of  the  acid  lA 

Obtained 
from 

ter 

Alcohol 

Ether 

CJold 

Hot 

Cold 

'At' 

soluble 

Hot 

(1  -Hy  drozystearic 
a-Hydrox3^tearic 

Dibydrozystearic 
Satlvlo 
Linusic      . 
uoLinusic 

81-81-6 
77-79 

137 

178 
203-205 
173-176 

Insoluble 
insoluble 

insoluble 
insoluble 

insoluble 
insoluble 

insoluble 

soluble 

readily 
soluble 

soluble 

less  solu- 
ble than 
1:10  acid 
soluble 

soluble 
soluble 

more  solu- 
ble than 
1:10  add 

insoluble 
insoluble 
insoluble 

oleic  ;elaldic 

add 

••Molelc' 

add 

ordinary 
oleic  add 
liQolic  add 

linolenic  add 

tfollnolenlc 
add 

Add 

Hydrozystearic  . 
Dibydrozystearic 
Trihydrozystearic 
TetrahydrozyBtearic  (satlvic) 
PentabydTozystearic  . 
Hezahydrozystearic  (llnuaic) 

Formula 

Acetylated  add 

Increase 
In  weight 
on  acety- 
ls ting 

Formula 

Mole- 
cular 
weight 

Acetyl 
value 

Saponi- 
fication 
value 

Per  cent. 

CigHjsOjCOH) 

Cl8H840,(OH), 

CigH„0,(OH), 

Cl8H880,(OH)4 

C„HjiO,(OH), 
Ci8H8oO»(OH), 

0i8H85O,(O-C,H,)O 

Ci8H8408(0*C,H80), 

Ci8H„0,(0-C,H,0), 

0i,Hg,0,(0-C,H,0)4 

Ci8H8iO,(0-CjH,0)5 

Ci8H8oO,(0-C,H,0)« 

342 
400 
468 
516 
674 
632 

164-0 
280«6 
367-4 
434-8 
488-7 
682-5 

828-0 

420-75 

489-9 

643-6 

586-4 

621-3 

1400 
26-68 
37-96 
48-27 
67-69 
66-81 

of  the  more  important  hydrozylated  acids  and 
of  their  acetylated  products.  The  second  table 
shows  that  the  hydrozylated  acids  are  best 
characterised  by  their  notable  acetyl  values. 

The  methods  applicable  to  the  ezamination 
of  fatty  acids  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
(a)  physical  methods ;  (b)  chemical  methods. 

(a)  Physioal  Methods. 

The  physical  methods,  embracing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity,  refractive  indez, 
rotatory  power,  and  solubility,  are  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  above  for  the 
glycerides. 

More  important  than  the  determination  of 
the  solidifying  and  melting  points  of  the  gly- 
cerides is  the  determination  of  the  solidifying 
point  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  valuable  information 
of  a  discriminative  nature  can  be  obtained  there- 
from. 

The  aolidifying  point  of  the  fatiy  acids  forms 


the  basis  of  the  commercial  valuation  of  such 
fats  as  tallow,  bonefat,  palm  oil,  and  other 
vegetable  fats.  This  number  is  known  in 
commerce  as  '  titre  test  *  and  denotes  the  solidi- 
fying point  taken  under  ezactly  determined 
conations  (v.  infra). 

The  solidifying  point  is  not  a  physical 
constant,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  on  the  rate  of 
cooling  of  a  definite  quantity  ezamined  under 
certain  conditions ;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  by 
varying  these  conditions,  different  results  will 
be  obtained.  For  commercial  purposes,  it  is 
therefore  most  essential  that  a  certain  modus 
operandi  be  adhered  to  as  strictly  as  possible. 
The  mode  of  procedure  proposed  by  Dalican  has 
been  adopted  in  this  country,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  France.  This  method  has  proved 
itself  reliable  in  the  author's  own  ezperience, 
eztending  over  a  great  number  of  years.  Fifty 
grams  of  the  fat  under  ezamination  are  saponi- 
fied, the  separated  fatty  acids  are  freed  from 
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water  and  finally  filtered  throngh  a  dry  plaited 
filter  into  a  porcelain  dish.  The  fatty  acids  are 
allowed  to  solidi^  and  to  ttand  OYenught  under 
a  denccator.  (A£  the  seventh  International 
CongreM,  it  was  agreed  that  in  thoee  caaee  where 
rapidity  in  obtaining  a  result  was  of  greater 
importance  than  strictest  accuracy,  the  faity 
acids  nflay  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours 
only.)    The  fatty  substance  is  carefully  melted 

Tttrx  Tests  or  Mixsd  Fattt  Acids 
(Lewkowitflch). 


;    Ctasiof 
!       fat 


Animal 
fats 


ClaMOf 
oU 

Kind  of  oil 

litre 
tesfC. 

20*6 
87*2 
1«*6 
16*0 
l«-2 
21-2 

Remarks 

^' 

Linseed  oU 
TongoU 
Hemp  seed  oil 
SaffloweroU 
Poppy  seed  oU 
Soya  bean  oU 

Semi-dry- 
ing oQii 

Cotton  seed  oU 

Mid^oU    " 
Sesame  oil 
Croton  oil 
Corcasoil 
RapeoU 

320 
36-2 
19*0 
23-8 
190 
28-6 
13« 

Lowest 
Highest 

Non-dry- 
Ingolto 

Peach  kernel  oil 
Almond  oU 
Aracblsoll 
Ko«meoU 
OUve  oU 

Benoli 

13-5 
11*8 
29*2 
88*8 
17-2 
26*4 
87*8 

Lowest 
Highest 

liarlne 
animal 
oils 

Japanese  sardine  oil 
God  llyer  oil 

Sealolf' 
Whale  oU 

28*2 
18-9 
24*8 
16-9 
23*9 

21*1 
28*6 
26*6 

Lowest 
Highest 

Tsrrestrlal 
a^nlmal 
oils 

Sheep's  foot  oil 
Horse's  foot  oU 
Neat's  foot  oU 

Ohusof 
fat 

Kind  of  fat 

TItre 
tesfO. 

Bemarlcs 

Vegetable 

Chaulmoogra  oil 
Pongam  oil 

89-« 
44*4 

LaoreloU 

16*1 

GarapaoU 

84*9 

liargosaoU 

420 

Niam  fat 

42*5 

Mowrah  seed  oU 

40*8 

Shea  butter 

58*8 

Palm  oil,  Bonny 

36'9 

„      „    Bassam 

38*47 

!|      "    oSfGalabar 

48*926 
44*60 

„      „    Salt  Pond 

44*475 

„      „    NewGalabar 

46*66 

.,      „    Gongo 
Macassar  oU 

46-06 

61-« 

lowest 

It 

63*2 

Highest 

Sawarri  fat 

470 

Nutmeg  butter 
Gacao  batter 

89*96 

48*8-49*6 

Chinese  vegetable  taUow 

46*2 

Lowest 

Palm  nut  od' 

63*4 

Highest 

20-6 

Lowest 

Cosonnt  ob,  commercial 

26*6 
22*66 

Highest 
Lowest 

ti       >»          It 

26*2 

Highest 

„       „  Cochin 

26*2 

Japan  wax 

69*4 

Kind  of  fat 


I  ti?^.  ^'^^ 


Horse  fat 

Horse  marrow  fat 

Lard 

Serf  taUow,  English 

\\       ]',     N.American' 

"  "  o      .     »»— «  I 

„       „      8.  American, 

'„       "      Ajutnllan  ! 

l^ntton  taOow,  dntfah 

Australian 

I  N.Zealand 

Beef  marrow  fat 


88-7 

88*65 

420 

88*7 

451 

411 

44*15 

44-15 

46-25 

38-3 

438 

41*5 

48*8 

42-35 

48*05 

46-9 

48*0 

SS-0 


>  Lowest 
Highest 

,  Lowest 
Highest 
Lowest 

.Highest 


Lowest 

Highest 

I  Lowest 

Hlflliest 


Highest 


in  an  air-bath  or  over  a  free  flame,  and  as  much 
of  it  is  poured  into  a  test-tube,  16  cms.  long  and 
3*5  oms.  wide,  as  will  fill  the  tube  more  than  half 
fulL  The  tube  is  then  fastened  by  means  of  a 
cork  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  10  cms.  wide 
and  13  cms.  high,  and  an  accurate  thermometer 
(graduated  in  tenths  of  degrees  from  about 
— 6®  to  -{-  60%  having  a  mercury  bulb  about  3  cms. 
long  and  6  mm.  in  diameter,  and  carefully 
standardised  with  the  aid  of  a  '  normal  thermo- 
meter*), is  inserted  in  the  fatty  acids,  so  that 
the  bulb  is  in  the  middle  of  the  mass.  When  a 
few  cfystals  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
the  mass  is  stined  by  giving  the  thermometer 
a  rotatory  movement,  first  throe  times  from  rieht 
to  left,  and  then  three  times  from  left  to  right. 
The  stirring  is  then  continued,  with  a  quick 
circular  movement  of  the  thermometer,  witnout 
allowing  it  to  touch  the  sideis  of  the  vessel,  and 
taking  care  that  all  solidified  portions,  as  they 
form,  are  well  stirred  into  the  mass  until  the  latter 
has  become  cloudy  throughout.  The  thermo- 
meter should  now  be  observed  carefully.  A  sood 
plan  is  to  write  down  the  temperature  at  short 
intervals.  At  first  the  mercury  will  continue  to 
fall,  or  at  least  remain  stationary,  then  it  will  rise 
suddenly  some  tenths  of  a  degree  and  reach  a 
maximum,  remaining  stationary  thereat  for  some 
little  time  before  it  falls  again.  This  point  is 
called  the  *  titre  *  or  solidifying  point  of  the  mixed 
fatty  acids.  In  the  case  of  dark  coloured  fats,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  observe  the  separation  of 
crystalline  matter.  In  such  cases,  it  ib  best  to 
make  a  preUminary  experiment,  which  affords 
the  necessary  guidiuioe. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  and  in  the  United 
States,  slightly  different  methods  of  operating 
have  been  proposed  (see  Lewkowitsch,  2oe. 
cU,),  but  as  DaUcan*s  method  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  commercial  transactions  in  this 
country,  the  United  States,  and  France,  new 
proposals  for  determining  the  *  titre,*  however 
acceptable  they  may  appear,  have  little  chance 
of  superseding  the  established  method.  The 
above  table  gives  a  list  of  titre  tests  collated 
from  a  very  large  number  of  observations  made 
by  the  author. 

(6)  Chemical  Methods, 

The  chemical  methods  are  arranged  here  in 
a  logical  order,  so  that  the  order  of  the  deserip- 
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tion  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  guide  in 
the  technical  examination.  (For  other  methods, 
which  involve  strictly  scientific  examination, 
nee  Lewkowitsch,  vol.  i.  chap,  zii.) 

(I)  Netttralisation  Value— Mean  Molecular 
Weight. 

The  neutralisation  value  indicates  the 
number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide 
required  to  saturate  one  gram  of  the  mixed 
fatty  acids. 

Neutralisation  Values  of  Fatty  Acids. 


NeutraU- 

Mole- 

sation 

Acidi 

I                  Formiila 

cuUr 

value. 

weight 

Mgrms. 
KOH 

Acetic 

.     C,H,U, 

60 

9360 

Butyric 

.    c.u.u, 

88 

637-5 

Caproic 

.     C\H,,0, 

116 

483-6 

Caprylic 

.     C,H    0, 

144 

389-6 

Caprio 

172 

326-2 

Laurie 

.    .  ci,H,;o, 

200 

280-5 

Myristic 

•        *^ll^JS*^^ 

228 

246-1 

Palmitic 

Cj^HjjQj 

266 

2191 

Stearic 

.     C„H„U, 

284 

197-5 

Oleic  . 

^\8'i»fl*J2 

282 

198-9 

Linolic 

.    c,,n,,o. 

280 

200-4 

Hydnocarpic 

^      .   tCn^o, 

252 

222-6 

Chaulmoogri 

c        .     Ci,H,,0, 

280 

200-4 

Linolenic     . 

.     C„lI,^Q, 

278 

201-8 

Clupanodoni 

c        .     Ci,H,,U, 

276 

203-2 

Ricinoleic    . 

.     C,.H,,U, 

208 

188-3 

Arachidic     . 

.     C.oIi^„Up 

312 

179-8 

Gadoleic      , 

.  c,^n3,o: 

310 

1810 

Erucic 

.     C,jH^iO, 

338 

1660 

Cerotic 

.  c.*h;,o. 

396 

141-7 

Melissic 

•     Cj^HgjOj 

452 

1241 

Hydroxystefi 

trie    .     C,,H,.0, 

300 

178-0 

Dihydroxyst 

earic       C,JI„0, 

316 

177-6 

Trihydroxys 

bearic      C„H,,0, 

332 

169-0 

Sativic 

.     (^uH„(\ 

348 

161-2 

Linusic 

.     C^i.H^.L>. 

380 

147-6 

The  determination  of  the  neutralisation 
number  is  carried  out  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  is  described  under  the  headins  '  Acid 
Value.'  As  a  rule,  about  6  grams  of  the  sub- 
stance should  be  taken ;  smaller  quantities 
should  not  be  employed  (if  avoidable),  as  other- 
wise the  errors  of  the  method  have  too  great  an 
influence  on  the  result.  From  the  neutralisation 
number  thus  found,  the  mean  molecular  weight 
of  the  fatty  acids  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : 
Let  M  be  the  molecular  weight  expressed  in 
grams.  Theory  requires  that  M  fframs  be 
neutralised  by  56-1  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide 
KOH.  Let  n  be  the  number  of  grams  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  found  by  experiment  to  neutralise 
1  gram  of  fatty  acids ;  then  we  have  the 
proportion 

M  :  56-1 : :  1 :  n ;   hence,  M=561/» 

n  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  found  for 
1  gram  of  fatty  acid  by  0*0561.  If  that  number 
be  a,  we  have 

n=a  xO-0561 


By  substitution  we  obtain 


M=- 


56-1 


1000 


ax  0-0661  a 
The  table  in  previous  column  contains  the 
theoretical  molecular  weights  and  calculated* 
neutralisation  values  of  pure  fatty  acids ;  they 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  results  obtained  in  the  practical  examination 
of  mixed  fatty  acids. 

(2)  Laetones— Anhydrides. 

If  the  fatty  acids,  instead  of  being  titrated 
with  aqueous  alkali  in  the  cold,  were  boiled  with 
an  excess  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  {see  Saponification  value),  the  number 
of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  thus  re- 
quired to  saturate  1  gram  of  fatty  acids  should 
be  the  same  as  that  found  for  the  neutralisation 
value,  provided  the  amount  of  unsaponifiable 
matter  oe  negligible.  In  other  words,  the  neu- 
tralisation and  saponification  values  of  fatty 
acids  should  be  identical.  In  case,  however,  the 
fatty  acids  contain  lactones,  or  anhydrides  of 
the  fatty  acids,  which  do  not  combine  with 
aqueous  alkali  in  the  cold,  and  are  only  hydro - 
lysed  on  boiling  with  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  then  the  saponification 
value  of  the  fatty  acids  will  be  higher  than  the 
neutralisation  number. 

The  difference  between  saponification  and 
neutralisation  values  furnishes  a  measure  of  the 
lactones  or  anhydrides  present.  The  determina- 
tion of  lactones  is  of  importance  in  the  com- 
mercial examination  of  candle  materials  {v. 
Lewkowitsch,  loc.  cit.). 

(3)  Insoluble  Fatty  Adds  (Hehner  Value). 
Three  to  four  grams  of  fat  are  saponified  as 
described  under  Saponification  valiie,  using,  of 
course,  double  the  amount  of  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  stated  there.  The  soap  is 
dissolved  in  100-160  c.c.  of  water  (the  alcohol 
is  driven  off  completely  until  the  soap  has 
become  pasty),  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  warmed  u#til  the  liberated  fatty  acids 
float  on  the  top  as  a  clear  oily  layer.  This  is 
brought  on  to  a  filter-paper  of  about  4-5  inches 
diameter,  previously  dried  at  100°  and  accurately 
weighed  in  a  weigmng  bottle  or  a  small  beaker 
(covered  with  a  watch-glass).  The  filter-paper 
should  be  of  stout  material,  as  ordinary  filtering 
paper  readily  allows  the  liquid  to  run  through 
turbid.  A  good  plan  to  prevent  this  is  to  have 
the  filter  half  full  of  hot  water,  before  the  fattv 
matter  is  transferred  to  it,  and  to  keep  it  full 
until  all  the  liquid  is  added.  Finally,  the  fatty 
acids  are  washed  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water 
until  a  few  c.c.  of  the  wash-water  do  not  redden 
sensitive  tincture  of  litmus.  In  the  case  of  fats 
belonging  to  the  coconut  oil  or  dika  fat  group,  as 
also  in  the  case  of  butter  fat,  2000-3000  c.c.  of 
wash-water  are  required.  The  washing  being 
completed,  the  funnel  with  the  filter  ie  immersed 
in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  water 
outside  and  the  acid  inside  are  at  the  same  level. 
The  water  is  then  allowed  to  drain  off,  the  filter 
is  tranderred  to  the  beaker  in  which  it  had 
previously  been  weighed,  is  dried  at  100°  for 
2  hours,  and  weighed.    The  fatty  matter  is 
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dried  for  another  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  weighed  again.  The  difference  between 
the  two  weights  will,  as  a  role,  be  below  1 
milligram. 

Strictly  concordant  results  are  not  obtainable 
by  this  method,  as  it  entails  a  number  of  in- , 
herent  errors,  detailed  consideration  of  which  is 
required  in  each  special  case  (see  Lewkowitsch, , 
Chem.  Techn.). 

Most  oils  and  fats  yield  about  95  p.c.  of 
insoluble  fatty  acids ;  only  those  fats  which  are 
characterised  by  high  Reichert  values  yield  less  ; 
than  96  p.c.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  '  fatty  | 
acids '  include  the  unsapontfiable  matter,  unless  \ 
the  latter  has  been  removed  from  the  soap 
solution.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  especially 
in  analyses  of  unadidterated  fats  for  commerciaJ 
purposes,  the  amount  of  unsaponifiable  matter 
may  be  neglected. 

(4)  VoUtfle  Fatty  AeMs. 
A  notable  amount  of  volatile  fatty  acids  is 
indicated  by  a  definite  Beichert-Meissl  value  of 
the  glycerides,  as  also  by  a  notable  titration 
number  of  the  insoluble  volatile  fatty  acids. 
The  approximate  separation  of  the  soluble 
volatile  fatty  acids  has  been  described  above. 
(For  further  details  and  the  application  of  the 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  in  the  examination  of  butter  fat  and 
mixtures  thereof  with  coconut  oil  and  palm- 
kernel  oil,  see  Lewkowitech,  loc,  eit.) 

(5)  Separation  of  Insoluble  Saturated  from 
Unsaturated  Fatty  Acids. 

The  presence  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  in 
the  mixed  insoluble  fatty  acids  is  detected  in 
the  readiest  manner  by  determining  the  iodine 
value  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids ;  this  method 
offers  an  additional  advantage  in  that  it  furnishes 
a  measure  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  much 
as  the  iodine  value  of  the  oils  and  fats  affords  a 
measure  of  the  unsaturated  fflycerides.  The 
mixed  fatty  acids  as  obtauyd  &om  the  natural 
oils  and  fats  will  always  flKve  a  definite  iodine 
value. 

The  best — although  still  imperfect — ^method 
of  separation  is  based  on  the  solubility  of  the 
lead  salts  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  ether ; 
in  this  menstruum  the  lead  salts  of  the  solid 
fatty  acids,  if  free  from  liquid  acids,  are  almost 
insoluble.  This  method  is  best  carried  out  in 
the  following  manner  as  worked  out  in  the 
author's  laboratory ;  it  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  several  modifications  of  the  original 
Gusserow-Varrentrapp  method,  proposed  by 
Muter  and  de  Koningn,  and  by  Lane : — 

3  to  4  grams  of  fatty  acids  are  neutralised 
in  a  300  o.c.  flask  with  60  c.o.  of  approximately 
half -normal  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion. In  case  the  original  oil  or  fat  be  employed, 
3-4  grams  are  saponified  in  the  usual  maimer 
with  60  0.0.  of  approximately  half -normal 
alcoholic  potassium  nydroxide  solution  in  a 
300  o.c.  flask.  Phenolphthalein  is  added,  the 
solution  is  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
and  finally  titrated  with  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  until  neutral.  The  solution  is 
then  diluted  with  water  to  about  100  c.c,  30  c.c. 
of  a  10  p.c  solution  of  lead  acetate  are  diluted 


with  160  CO.  of  water,  heated  to  the  boOmg- 
point  and  gradual^  run  into  the  soap  solution, 
with  constant  shaking.    The  flask,  containing 
the  lead  soap,  is  filled  completely  with  hot  water, 
and  then  allowed  to  cool.     When  the  liquid  has 
become  clear  it  is  poured  off  through  a  filter. 
As  a  rule,  the  solution  is  so  clear  that  no  solid 
particles  will  be  found  on  the  filter;    should 
there  be  amr,  they  must  be  brought  back  into 
the  flask.    The  jNrecipitate  in  the  &Bk  is  washed 
thoroughly  with   boiling  water,  with   the  pre- 
caution  of  cooling   the   hot   solutions   before 
filtering,  thus  causing  the  lead  salts  to  adhere 
to  the  sides  of  the  flasL    The  last  drops  of  water 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  thin  roll  of  filter- 
paper.    It  is  not  advisable  to  dry  the  lead  salts, 
as  in  the  ease  of  drying  oils  they  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air  somewhat  rapidly.    Next,  160  c.c. 
of  ether  are  added  to  the  lead  salts,  and  the 
flask  is  corked  and  shaken  repeatedly,  so  that 
the  salts  may  disintegrate.    The  flask  is  then 
attached  to  a  reflux  condenser  and  heated  on 
a  water-bath  for  some  little  time,  with  frequent 
shaking.    The  lead  salts  of  the  liquid  fattv  acids 
dissolve  readily  in  the  hot  ether,  conjointly  with 
some  fractions  of  the  salts  of  the  saturated 
acids;   undissolved  salts,  if  any,  settle  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flask  as  a  nne  powder.    If 
all  operations  are  conducted  somewhat  rapidlv 
and  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  air  is  avoided, 
working  in   an  atmosphere   of  an  inert  gas 
can  be  dispensed  with.    The  ethereal  solution 
is  then  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinaiv 
temperature  and  the  solution  filtered  throuch 
a  pleated  filter  (kept  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass)  into  a  separating  funnel.    The  insoluble 
salts  are  brought  on  to  the  filter  by  washing 
the  flask  three  or  four  times  with  ether,  30  c.c. 
being  used  each  time.    The  ethereal  solution  is 
then  shaken  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water,  in 
order  to  decompose  the  lead  salts.    The  ether 
dissolves   the   Iree   fatty   acids   as   they   are 
liberated,  whilst  the  undissolved  lead  chloride 
settles  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  separating 
funnel.    After  separation  into  two  Is^ers  has 
taken  place,  the  acid  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  the 
ethereal  layer  is  washed  with  small  quantities 
of  water  untU  the  wash-water  is  free  from  acid. 
Finallv,  the  ethereal  solution  is  filtered  throush 
a  small  pleated  filter  into  an  ordinary  flask.    In 
case  the  liquid  fatty  acids  consist  chiefly  of  oleic 
acid,  the  results  will  be  sufficiently  accurate,  if 
thd  ether  be  evaporated  off  on  the  water-bath 
and  the  residue  dried  in  a  water-oven.     If, 
however,  the  presence  of  lees  saturated  fatty 
acids  (from  linseed,  soya  bean,  maize,  marine 
animals  oil)  than  oleic  is  suspected,  the  ethereal 
solution  should  be  distilled  off  in  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen    or   dry  carbon  dioxide.      The 
flask  is  then  immersed  up  to  the  neck  in  warm 
water,  which  is  finally  brought  to  the  boiling- 
point.    Thus  the  last  traces  of  moisture  are 
removed. 

On  the  filter  there  remain  the  lead  soaps  of 
the  saturated  fatty  acids,  which  are  decomposed 
by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that 
the  saturated  fatty  acids  can  be  removed -and 
further  examined.  The  determination  of  the 
iodine  value  of  the  liquid  fatty  adds  will  furnish 
an  approximate  indication  of  the  oomposition 
of  theliquid  fatty  aoidspd  by  Vj WWglC 
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(6)  Separatton  and  Estimation  of  Individual 
Satorated  Fatty  Adds. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  onlv 
the  following  solid  acids  can  be  determined  with 
approximate  accnraoy. 

Arachidic  acid, — ^The  solid  fatty  acids  ob- 
tained from  10  grams  of  oil  by  the  lead-salt- 
ether  method  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  90  p.c. 
alcohol.  In  the  presence  of  arachidic  acid,  a 
orvstalline  mass  separates  out  from  the  cooled 
solution.  This  consists,  in  the  case  of  arachis 
oil,  of  a  mixture  of  arachidic  and  lignoceric 
acids.  The  crystals  are  filtered  off  and  washed 
on  the  filter,  first  with  a  measured  quantity 
of  90  p.c.  alcohol,  then  of  70  p.c.  ^by  volume) 
alcohol  which  dissolves  but  small  quantities 
of  the  crude  arachidic  acid.  The  crystals  are 
finally  dissolved  by  pouring  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  on  the  filter.  The  nitrate  is  recssved 
in  a  porcelain  dish  or  in  a  fiask,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  is  weu;hed.  To  the 
weight  of  crude  arachidic  acid  thus  found, 
the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  90  p.c.  alcohol 
used  for  washing  (taking  as  basis  for  calculation 
that  100  C.C.  dissolve  0*0022  gram  at  15%  or 
0*045  gram  at  20°)  is  added.  Finally,  the 
melting-point  of  the  crude  arachidic  acid  is 
determined.  This  should  be  from  71°  to  72° 
(e/.  Lewkowitsch,  Chem.  Teohn.). 

Stearic  acid. — ^The  determination  of  st&ric 
aoid  is  based  on  the  principle  used  by  Casamajor 
for  the  separation  of  sugars,  and  depends  on 
the  fact  tkat  on  treating  mixed  fatty  acids 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  stearic  acid 
saturated  at  0°,  all  the  lower  saturated  fatty 
acids,  as  also  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  are 
dissolved,  whereas  stearic  aoid  remains  undis- 
solved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  any  arachidic  acid 
be  present  as  well  as  stearic  acid,  the  separated 
acid  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  In 
such  oases,  it  is  advisable  first  to  separate  off 
the  arachidic  add  by  the  method  described 
above. 

This  principle  has  been  worked  out  by 
Hehner  and  Mitchell  as  ti  method  which  yielcu 
in  many  cases,  but  not  in  every  case,  reliable 
results  (c/.  Lewkowitsch,  loc,  cU,), 

The  stearic  aoid  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  about  3  grams  of  pure  stearic  acid  in 
1000  C.C.  of  warm  (methylated)  alcohol  of  sp.gr. 
0-8183  (containing  94*4  p.c.  of  alcohol  by  volume) 
in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The  bottle  is  immersed 
up  to  the  neck  in  ice-water  (kept  in  an  ice-chest 
well  protected  against  radiation  of  heat),  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  ice-water  overnight. 
After  12  hours,  the  mother  liquor  is  siphoned  off, 
without  removing  the  fiask  from  the  ice-water, 
by  means  of  a  small  thistle  funnel  immersed  in 
the  alcoholic  solution  and  covered  with  a  piece 
of  fine  calico  (so  as  to  retain  the  separated  stearic 
aoid  crystals  in  the  fiask).  The  funnel  is  twice 
bent  at  right  angles,  and  is  best  fitted  into  a 
suction  bottle,  so  that  the  clear  liquor  can  be 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  filter-pump.  The 
method  is  carried  out  as  follows :  0*5  gram  to 
1  gram  of  the  mixed  fatty  acids,  if  soUd,  or 
5  grams  if  liquid,  are  weighed  accurately  in  a 
flask  and  dissolved  in  IC^  o.o.  of  the  above 
alcoholic  stearic  acid  solution.  The  flask  is 
placed  in  ice-water  overnight,  the  mixture  is 
agitated  the  following  morning  while  the  flask 


is  still  kept  in  the  ice-water,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  the  ioe-water 
in  order  to  promote  crystallisation.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  then  filtered  off  as  described 
above,  care  being  taken  to  draw  off  the  solution 
as  completely  as  possible.  The  residue  in  the 
flask  is  washed  three  times  in  succession  with 
10  C.C.  of  the  alcoholic  stearic  acid  solution, 
previously  cooled  down  to  0°.  The  crystals 
adhering  to  the  calico  of  the  thistle  funnel  are 
then  washed  with  hot  alcohol  into  the  flask, 
the  alcohol  is  evaporated  off,  the  residue  dried 
{  at  100°  and  weighed.  In  case  the  melting-point 
be  much  below  68*5°,  the  author  considers  it 
necessary  to  treat  the  residue  once  more  as 
described  above.  A  correction  of  0*005  gram 
should  be  made  for  the  stearic  acid  retained  on 
the  walls  of  the  flask  and  in  the  adhering  stearic 
aoid  solution. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Holland,  Beed,  and 
Buckley  that  a  source  of  error  in  this  method 
is  the  occasional  supersaturation  of  the  solution 
owing  to  the  presence  of  insufficient  stearic  acid. 
To  obviate  tnis  they  add  a  weighed  quantity 
of  pure  stearic  acids  to  the  fatty  acids,  and 
deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  the  deposit. 

(7)  Detection,  Separation,  and  Approximate 
Estimation  of  Individual  Liquid  Fatty  Acids 
— -Oleic,  LinoUc,  Linolenie,  Clupanodonlc. 

The  liquid  fatty  acids  are  separated  from  the 
total  mixed  fatty  acids  by  the  lead-salt-ether 
method;  thus  preliminary  information  is  ob- 
tained as  to  which  fatty  acids  may  be  present. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  attention 
can  only  be  directed  to  the  detection  and  deter- 
mination of  oleic,  linolic,  linolenie,  and  clupano- 
donic  acids.  If  the  iodine  value  be  found  to  lie 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  90,  the  liquid  fatty 
acids  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  practi- 
cally pure  oleic  acid.  If  the  iodine  value  be 
much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
pure  vegetable  oils,  the  presence  of  linolic  and 
linolenie  acids  must  be  suspected ;  in  the  case 
of  oils,  belonging  to  the  marine  animal  oils,  the 
presence  of  clupanodonic  acid  must  be  expected  : 
in  the  case  of  mixtures,  of  course,  the  presence 
of  all  these  adds  has  to  be  assumed. 

The  presence  of  linolenie  and  (or)  clupano- 
donic acids  is  ascertained  by  the  bromide 
test,  which  permits  at  the  same  time  of  a 
quantitative  determination  of  the  insoluble 
bromides.  The  bromination  test  can  be  applied 
to  the  original  mixed  fatty  acids  without  the 
necessity  of  separating  the  solid  from  the  liquid 
acids.  The  mixed  fatty  acids  are  brominated 
in  the  same  manner  as  already  described 
in  the  bromide  test:  0*3  grams  of  the  fatty 
acids  are  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
the  solution  is  cooled  in  a  corked  flask  to  5°. 
The  further  treatment  is  identical  with  that 
described  above  (Bromide  test).  The  ether- 
insoluble  bromo  derivatives  consist  either  of 
octobromide  or  of  hexabromide,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  both.  If  the  melting-point  of  the  insoluble 
bromides  lies  between  175°-180°,  linolenie  hexa- 
bromide derived  from  a  drying  oil  has  been 
obtained.  If  the  bromide  has  not  melted  at 
180°  or  not  completely  melted,  and  blackens  on 
heating  to  200°  or  above,  then  an  octobromide, 
characteristic  of  a  marine  animal  oil,  is  present. 
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If  a  mixture  of  hexabromides  and  nctobromides 
be  suspected,  the  bromides  are  separated  by 
boiling  with  benzene,  in  which  the  octobro- 
mides  are  insoluble  (ep.  Lewkowitsch,  loc.  cit,). 
Researches  (unpublished),  made  by  the  author, 
prove  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  hexabromides  to  drying  oil, 
as  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  hexabromides 
remains  dissolved,  but  also  because  liquid  iso- 
merides  of  hexabromides  appear  to  be  formed. 

The  filtrate  from  the  oetobromides  and  (or) 
hexabromides  contains,  in  addition  to  some  dis- 
solved hexabromides,  tetrabromides  and  di- 
bromides ;  the  former  can  be  isolated  by  evapo- 
rating ofiF  the  ether  and  treating  the  residue  with 
boiling  light  petroleum.  On  cooling,  crystals 
separate  out  which  represent,  in  most  cases,  a 
mixture  of  hexabromides  and  tetrabromides  and 
exhibit  melting-points  lying  between  170°  and 
136"^.  Thus  the  author  found  in  the  separated 
fatty  acids  of  linseed  oil,  39*37  p.c  of  hexa- 
bromides of  m.p.  181*',  309  p.c.  of  bromides, 
m.p.  16P,  7-83  p.c.  of  bromides,  m.p.  142^  and 
2-38  p.c.  of  bromides,  m.p.  135°-136'*.  By  re- 
peating  the  treatment  with  ether  and  by 
renewed  re-crvstallisation  from  boiling  petroleum 
spirit,  tetrabromides  of  the  approximately 
correct  melting-point  of  pure  crystalline  linolic 
tetrabromide,  viz.  114%  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  table  contains  the  amounts  of 
insoluble  bromides  found  in  the  mixed  fatty 
acids  from  vegetable  oils  and  marine  animal  oils. 


Yield  of  ether- 

Insoluble  bro- 

Kind  of  oil 

fatty  adds 
percent. 

Hexa- 

Linseed (iodine  value  181) 
..      (     »       „     184) 

2906 ;  29-34 

bromides 

81-81;  80-44; 

80-80 

,.    190-4) 
„      liquid  aci^  (Iodine 

38-1 :  42-0 
8^-0 

Candle  nut 

11-58;  11-23; 
12-68 
26-78 

Stmingla 

Safflower 

105;  0*66 

Soya  bean 

5-1 

Rape 

2-4 ;  8-4 

Oeto- 

Japan fish  (old  sample) 
,,         (fresh  samples) 

2804 ;  23-82 

bromides 

44-2:  .471 

Deodoriaed  nsh 

88*42;  89*27 

Cod  liver,  Norwegian 

20-86;  80*86 

Newfoundland  ood 

891:    87-76 

Shark  liver 

12*68;  1508 

Seal 

19-88;  19*98 

Whale  (old  sample) 
„     (fresh  samples) 

12-38;  12*44 

22-69;  27*77 

Herring 

12*7;    217 

In  the  case  of  semi-drying  oils,  which  are 
practicallv  free  from  linolenio  acid  and  contain 
considerable  amounts  of  linolic  acid,  the  bromina- 
tion  may  be  carried  out  in  petroleum  spirit,  when 
linolic  tetrabromide  of  the  melting-point  112^- 
1  IS""  oan  readilv  be  obtained.  In  this  case  also, 
isomeric,  soluble  bromides  are  formed,  especially 
if  an  excess  of  bromide  had  been  used,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  tetrabromides  is  much  (by 
60  p.c.)  below  the  actual  amount  of  linolic  acid 
present.  The  following  tables  contain  a  number 
of  determinations  carried  /)ut  in  the  author's 
laboratory. 


Oil 
Soya  bean  oil 
Maize  oil 
O>tton  seed  oil 
Se8am6  oil  . 


Linolic  add  calcniated  from 
separated  tetrabromide 
.     21  p.c. 

.     28 

.     21-24        „ 
.     16*e-16*4„ 


(8)  Estimation  of  Oxidised  Fatty  Aelds. 

Under  the  term  *  oxidised'  acids  is  comprised 
a  class  of  fattv  acids  occurring  in  those  oils 
and-fats  which  have  been  treated  with  oxidising 
agents,  as  in  the  process  of  blowing  with  air 
or  oxygen.  The  change  which  some  of  the  un- 
saturated acids  undergo  is  not  yet  f  uUy  m^der- 
stood,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  through 
'  blowing  '  or  *  oxidising '  a  certain  proportion 
of  acids  is  obtained  which  are  characterised  by 
their  insolubility  in  petroleum  spirit. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  oxidised 
acids  is  carried  out  by  Fahrion's  method  as 
follows :  4  to  5  grams  of  the  sample  are  saponified 
in  the  usual  manner  with  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide  solution ;  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  off, 
the  soap  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  tnmsferred  to 
a  separating  funnel,  and  decomposed  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  After  cooling,  the  liquid  is 
shaken  with  petroleum  spirit  (boning  below  80°) 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has  separated 
completelv  into  two  clear  layers.  The  insoluble 
oxidised  fattv  acids  will  be  found  to  adhere  to 
the  sides  of  the  funnel  or  form  a  sediment  in  the 
petroleum  layer.  The  aqueous  layer  is  drawn 
off,  the  petroleum  layer  poured  off,  if  necessary 
through  a  filter,  and  the  oxidised  acids  are 
washed  with  petroleum  spirit  to  remove  adhering 
ordinary  fatty  acids.  In  case  the  amount  of 
oxidisea  fatty  acids  be  laige,  it  is  advisable  to 
dissolve  them  in  alkali,  decompose  the  soap  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  shake  out  aeain  with 
petroleum  spirit,  so  as  to  remove  completely  any 
occluded  soluble  fatty  acids.  The  oxidised 
acids  are  then  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol  or 
ether,  the  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solation  is 
transferred  to  a  tared  basin,  the  alcohol  or  ether 
is  evaporated  off,  and  the  residue  dried  until  the 
weight  remains  constant.  Thus  the  proportion 
of  oxidised  acids  is  found.  (For  further  in- 
formation, ep.  Lewkowitsoh,  loc,  ciU) 

III.  Ezamination  of  the  Uniaponifiable  Matter. 

The  unsaponifiable  matter  is  isolated  in 
substances  as  described  above  and  can  be 
immediately  further  examined.  In  case  a 
sample  under  examination  has  not  been 
adulterated  with  mineral  oil,  rosin  oil,  or  tar  oil* 
the  amount  of  unsaponifiable  matter  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  veir  small.  As  stated  already,  the 
unsaponifiable  matter  consists  chiefly  of  sterols ; 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  oils  oi  phytosterol  (mostly 
aiiaaUrol) ;  and  in  the  case  of  animal  oils  and 
fats  of  cholesterol. 

In  addition  to  sitosterol,  there  has  also  been 
found  in  a  number  of  vegetable  oils,  stigma- 
sterol ;  and  in  rape  oil,  brasekasterol.  The  last 
two  ph3rtosteroIs  cannot  be  considered  here  (cj)., 
however,  Lewkowitsch,  loc,  eit.). 

The  examination  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter 
furnishes,  therefore,  a  means  of  distinguishing 
between  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats.  In 
case  a  mixture  of  both  vegetable  and  animal 
products  be  present,  a  mixture  of  phytosterol 
and  cholesterol  is,  of  course,  obt«inea.. LC 
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For  the  examination  of  the  unsaponifiable 
matter,  the  isolated  substance  is  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  oiystallise.  If  notable  amounts  of 
colouring  matters  and  resinous  substances  are 
absent,  as  a  rule  well-defined  crystals  are  ob- 


X 


O/ 


tained.  Otherwise,  the  unsaponifiable  matter 
must  be  dissolved  in  96  p.c.  alcohol  and  the 
solution-  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  The 
crystals  should  then  be  examined  under  the 
microscope.  Cholesterol  crystallises  in  the 
forms  shown  in  Fig.  5,  sitosterol  in  crystals 
shown  in  Fig.  6. 

A 
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^ 
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In  the  presence  of  both  cholesterol  and 
sitosterol,  the  microscopic  examination  furnishes 
very  uncertain  results  {cp,  Lewkowitsch,  fcc. 
ci/.). 

The  uncertainty  inherent  in  the  microscopic 
.  test  is  removed  by  carrying  out  Bomer*s 
phytosteryl  acetate  test. 

Phytosieryl  aceiaie  test. — ^The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion containing  the  crystals  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  residue  heated 
for  2  or  3  minutes  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with 
acetic  anhydride  (2  to  3  c.c.  per  100  grams  of 
original  oil  or  fat)  over  a  small  flame  until  the 
solution  boils,  the  dish  being  covered  with  a 
watch-glass.  The  watch-glass  is  then  removed, 
and  the  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  evaporated 
off  on  the  water- bath.  The  contents  of  the  dish 
are  next  heated  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  in  order  to  prevent 
immediate  solidification  or  crystallisation;  a  few 
c.c.  of  alcohol  are  added,  when  the  mass  is 
allowed  to  crystallise.  By  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, about  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  alcohol 
volatilises  and  the  acetates  crystallise  out.  The 
crystals  are  filtered  off  through  a  small  filter, 
and  washed  with  a  little  96  c.c  alcohol.  The 
acetates  are  brought  back  from  the  filter  into 
the  dish,  dissolved  in  6  to  10  c.c.  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  again  allowed  to  crystallise.  The 
crystals  are  filtered  off,  and  their  melting-point 
is  determined.  Since  cholesteryl  acetate  melts 
at  114-3M14-8**  (corr.),  whereas  crystals  of 
sitoflteryl  acetate  obtained  from  different  oils 
and  fats  melt  above  126°,  the  melting-point  of 
the  second  crop  of  crystals  will  furnish  pre- 


liminary  information  as  to  whether  cholesterol 
only,  or  sitosterol  only  is  present.  Ultimate 
reliance  should  not,  however,  be  placed  on  the 
melting-point  of  the  second  crop  of  crystals, 
for  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  recrystallise 
the  crystals  at  least  three  more  times.  If  the 
melting-point  of  the  fifth  (or  seventh)  crop  of 
crystals  be  found  to  lie  below  116°  or  116°,  the 
absence  of  sitosterol  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
A  gradual  and  distinct  rise  of  the  melting-points, 
above  114°,  in  the  successive  crops  of  crystalr, 
is  the  best  indication  as  to  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted. 

A  rapid  method  of  separating  cholesterol  and 
ph3rtosterol,'  devised  by  Windaus,  is  to  treat  the 
mixed  fatty  acids  with  digitonin,  which  precipi- 
tates characteristic  digitonides  of  the  alcohols. 
In  a  simple  modification  of  this  test  the  60  grms. 
of  the  melted  fat  are  stirred  for  6  minutes  at 
60°-70°  with  20  c.c.  of  a  1  p.c.  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  digitonin,  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off 
and  converted  into  phytosteryl  or  cholesteryl 
acetate. 

The  cholesteryl  acetate  test  is  absolutely 
reliable,  and  superior  to  all  other  tests  aiming 
at  the  detection  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats  in 
animal  oils,  such  as  the  detection  of  coconut  oil 
in  butter  fat  or  of  vefetable  fats  and  oils  in  lard. 
The  sensitiveness  of  uiis  test  is  so  great  that  even 
1  p.c.  of  an  added  vegetable  oil  or  fat  can  be 
detected.  This  great  sensitiveness  has  led  to 
endeavours  to  circumvent  and  render  illusory 
the  indications  of  the  phytosteryl  acetate  test 
by  adding  to  fats  adulterated  with  vegetable 
oib  or  fats,  minute  quantities  of  paraffin  wax. 
For  the  determination  of  such  added  paraffin 
wax.  and  the  removal  thereof,  see  Lewkowitsch, 
loc.  cit. 

If  large  quantities  of  unsaponifiable  sub- 
stances have  been  mixed  with  an  oil  or  fat — 
which  is  readily  ascertained  in  the  saponification 
test  by  obtainmg  an  abnormally  low  saponifica- 
tion value — ^then  fraudulent  admixture  with  * 
solid  or  liquid  hydrocarbons  may  be  considered 
as  established.  Solid  hydrocaroons  are  recog- 
nised by  their  consistence  and  identified  by  their 
melting-point«.  Liquid  unsaponifiable  sub- 
stances consist  of  hydrocarbons,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  following  three  groups : — 

(a)  mineral  oils,  (6)  rosin  oils,  (c)  tar  oils. 

For  the  identification  and  approximate 
determination  of  these,  see  Lewkowitsch,  Chem. 
Teohn. 

The  foregoing  methods  should  enable  the 
analyst  to  identihr  the  more  common  individual 
oils  and  fats  and  recognise  them  when  mixed, 
and  to  determine  approximately  their  relative 
proportion,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  introduction  of  hydrogenated  oils  (^.v.)  as 
commercial  products  nas  greatly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem.  In  older  to  facilitate 
the  problem,  the  following  tables,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  a  practically  natural  system,  should 
be  consulted.  For  a  number  of  examples  which 
may  be  of  assistance  in  the  examination  of  com- 
plicated mixtures,  and  for  particulars  of  less 
known  fats,  cp,  Lewkowitsch,  loc.  cit. 
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Vbostable 


OUa 


1 


FarllU 

Tussr  (tii  Chinese 

<^)  Japanese 
Candlenut     . 

Hempseed 
Walnut;  Nut 
Safflower 
Poppy  seed  . 
Sunflower 
Soya  bean 
Cameline  (Oernutn 

Sesam4)  . 
Pumpkin  seed 
Maize;  com 

Madia  . 
Beech  nut 
Kapok 
Cottonseed  . 

Seeamd 

Curcas,  purging  nut 

I  Brazil  nut 
\Croton 


I  Ravlson 
I  Hedge  mustard 
gi    Rape  (Colza) 


I 


1 


m 


Black  mustard 

White  mustard 

Badlshseed  . 

Jamba 

Cherry  kernel 

Apricot  kernel 
Plum  kernel 

Peach  kflmel 

ALmODd 

AiacbSs  (ground  aut) 

Haiiet  nut 

Tea  seed 

OUve 

Olive  kernel 
Ben      , 


Ciwtor 


CharacteristicB 


Specific  gruYlty 


■C. 


20-0 
1&*0 

15-0 

15*5 

150 
150 
15-5 
160 
16-0 
150 

160 
16-0 
15-6 

160 
160 
180 
160 

15-0 

16-6 

150 
150 

16*5 
160 
15-6 

160 

16-5 

15-0 

160 

150 

16-6 
150 

160 


0-9S06 
0-93 IG- 0*9345 

0'9SeO-0-9482 

0'9260 

0'925&-0'0?80 
0'026O-O'9260 
0'9251-0'9280 
00240-0*9270 
0*9240-0-9268 
0*9242-0*9270 

0*9200-0*9200 

0*9287 
0'9218-0*9266 

0*9286 
0'9200-0'9226 

0*9199 
0'922O-O*9260 

0*9280-0*9237 

0*9204 

0*9180 
0*9500 

0*9183-0*9217 

0*9175 
0*9182-0*9168 

0*916-0'920 

0*914-0*916 

0*9176 

0*9164 

0*9284 

0*9196 
0-9160-0-9195 

0*fllft-0*9216 


SoUdl- 
fjdng 
point 


•C. 


150  O*917fi-0yi&& 
160  iO*917(M>-9a0fl 


160 
16-0 
15^0 


0^»14<M>'9170 
0'916a-0-927 


0  91(M)^Sld 


I 

16*0  10^9 1^4-0  9191  I 
I&O -O- 01 20-0*9 IDS ' 

i5'o  I      0936      ; 

l&'5  i0-0i(MH}-Da79 


-27 


below 
-17 


-27 
-27*5 

-180 

-18*6 

-80 

-18*0 
-16*6 
-10  to 
-20 
-12*0 
-170 


-60 

-8*0 

0*4 
-160 

-80 
-80 
-2to 
-10 
-17 

-8to 
-16 

-10  to 
-17*6 

-10  to 
-12 

-19  to 
-20 
-14 
-6to 

-6 
below 
-20 

-10  to 
-20 

-StoO 

-17 

-S  to 

—  13 

-6to£ 


0 

-10  to 

-IS 

-10  to 

-la 


Melt- 
ing- 
point 


-20 


liquid 
at -18 


3to4 


Saponifica- 
tion value 


KOH 


189*6 
192-196 

198*0 

192*6 

192*6 
195*0 
186*6-198*2 
195*0 
198'6 
192*7 

188*0 

188*4 

188-198 

192*8 
191-196 

181*0 
198-195 

189-198 

198-2 

193*4 
210-216 

174-179 

174 
170-179 

174 

170-174 

178-178 

172*8 

198-195 

192*6 
191*6 

•  192*6 

191 

190-196 

192 

189-195 

185-106 

183 

178-5 

183-188 


Iodine  value 


Percent. 


206 
171-201 

150-165 

168*7 

148*0 

1450 

129*8-149*9 

133-143 

119-135 

137-141 

135-142 
123-180 
113-125 

117-119 
104-111 

116*0 
108-110 

108-108 

98-110 

90-106 
10^104 

101-122 

106 
94-102 

96-110 

92-97 

93-96 

95*4 

110-114 

96-108 
93*8-100*8 

93-109 

93-97 
88-100 
83-90 
88-03 '7 
711-88 

sr* 

82^0 
90*0 

83-86 


Belchert 
(R.)  or 

Relchert- 
Melssl       -t^uDsapon- 
(B.-M.)         iflable 
value  matter 


Insoluble  I 
fatty  adds 


AN.-KOH 
c.c. 


154  (B.-M.) 
0 


Percent. 

95*5 
92*2 
95*5 


95*4 

95*87 

96*2 

96*0 

95*6 


4-6  (B.-M.)' 


1*2  (B.-M.) 
0*6  (R.-M.) 


12-18*6 
(B.-M.) 


0*8 


0*83  (B.-M.) 


I 


I         — 
0^99  (R,'H.) 


0-3 


I 


96-2 
98-96 


95*2 

94*9 

95-96 

95*7 

95-8 

890 


95-1 
95*1 
96-2 
95*9 


95*4 

96*2 
95*8 
95*6 
91-5 
9^0 


>|0(K,-M.>'       9^-13 
1-4         I        — 


I 
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Variables 

Caiaracteristics  of  fatty  acids 

Refraction 

Acetyl 
value 

Acetyl 
value 

Acid 
value 

Spedflc  gravity 

Solidifying 
point 

Melting- 
point 

NeutiraU- 
sation 
value 

Iodine  value 

Retraetion 

Butyro- 
efractometer 

^        Scale 
^-    dlvialon 

£0H 
mg. 

°C. 

13^17 

31-34 

15-0 

160 
160 

1?5 
18-0 
24*0 

14-13 
24-5 
16-14 

20-22 
17-0 
24-23 
32-35 

23-5 

26-5- 
26-7 
31-1 
16-7 

16^0 
15-6 

16-18 

16-11 

16-18 

0 
16-13 

6-0 
26-0 
19-20 

22-17 

2(M8 
30 

Titre 

°0. 

KOH 
mg. 

Total 
fatty 
acids 

Liquid 
fatty 
adds 

°0. 

60 

60 
60 

60 
69 

60 

60 
60 

60 

60 

0      84^90 
0        72-5 

6        760 

0        64-8 
0        65-2 
0         63-4 

5  72-2 

6  70-2^72-5 

6    67-6^69'4 

5  68-0 

6  650 
0         66-6 

7  7"r5 

D       73-74 
>    70-5-71-6 
^         680 

0         59'6 

0        68-5 

0        67-6 

5        66-6 

5    66  1-67-2 
5         64-4 
(     66-67-5 

\        62-4 

\  '        78 
1 

146-7- 
150 

3-98 
9-86 
161 

7-5- 

8*75 

7-6-18 

7-5 
19^2 

14^7 

3-2 

10-64 

O-fr^-4 

7-6-12 

8-1 

0-33-20 
0-7-11 

11-2 

4-5 

1-7-20-6 

0 

0-23 

66(1) 

0-7-8-5 

4-8-12 

14-13*2 

1-86- 
7-36 
6*4 

14*5 

0-64 
0-55 

1-6 

1-9-50 

2-3-6 

1^2 

0-14- 
14-61 

l?6 
100 

15-5 

100 
100 

100 
100 
15-5 

0-9233 
0*8886 

0*9162 

0*9206- 

0-9219 

0-8802 
0-8768 

0*8790 
0*8749 
0-9509 

19*4- 

20*6 

37-2 

16*6 

1?2 

—  • 

32^36 

22-9- 
23*8 
28 

10 
12-13 

13- 

18*5 

101- 

11*8 

29-2 

17-2- 
26*4 

-5 
17-21 

31 ;  43-8 

20-21 

18-19 
16-18 

20-6 
22-24 
28-0 

18-20 
2fr-29 
18-20 

23-26 
23-24 
290 
35-38 

26-32 

27-5- 
30-6 
28-30 

16^19 
160 

16-J6 
20-0 

19-21 

19-21 

8*4 

20-22 

3*5 
10-18 

13-14 

27-7-32 

22-24 

24-27 

2Tb 
130 

197 
197 

188-8 

199 
201-6 

197 
198-4 

191 
202-208 

200-4 

201 
■     186 

178-9 

189 

194 
200-5 

200-9 

204 

201*6 

200*6 

193 

187-4 
1921 

210-0 
179-182 

144-159 

141-0 
1500 

139-0 

124-184 

1190 

136-8 

119-5 

120-7 

1140 

108-0 

111-115 

110-45 

106-1 

1080 
111*5 

99^03 

109*6 

95*8 

97-1 

96*1 

109*0 

1030 
108(1) 

94-101 

93-96-5 

96-103 

90*3 

86-90 

99*0 
87-93 

190-201 

167 

150 
154-3 

166-4 
140^144 

147-161 
129-136 

124-2 
121^126 

124*7 

111-6 
98*6 

101-9 

1017 

105-128 

91*3-97*6 

93-5- 
108-5 

106*9 

.1*4646 

1-4506 
1-4631 

1-4460 
1-4461 

1-4991 

1-4461 
1-4461 

1*4410 

1-4646 

' 
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Vegetable 


caiaracteristics 

Fat 

■ 

Specific  gravity 

SoUdifying 
point 

1 

1 

1 

MelUng- 
point 

Saponifica- 
tion value 

Iodine 
value 

1 
Reichert 

Eeichort- 
Meiflsl 
(R.-M.) 
value 

i 

Insoluble   . 

fatty  adds  | 

+un8«M>iii- 

liable 

matter 

• 
Laurel  oil  group  ^ 

•C. 

•0. 

*C. 

KOHmg. 

Percent. 

k6hc.c. 

Percent. 

Laurel   . 

150 

0*0332 

260 

82-34 

107*0 

68-80 

1-6 

—         ' 

/Mowrabaeed   .         i 
^     1  Mahua  butters         ] 

150 

0'9175 

360 

42*0 

188-102 

60-62 

— 

04*76 

3  Q.    Mowrah  butter        i 
as/nUpdbutter   .          ( 
'g2\  BfacaasaroU  .         ) 
S  ^    Kusum  oil               j 
PalmoU 

1000 

0-8081 

10-22 

28-81 

100-104 

6a-67 

0-6-00 

04*82 

(100-1) 

(R.-M.) 

160 

0*9240 

100 

220 

221*6 

48-66 

— 

91*5          j 

150 

0021-0-9246 

__ 

27-42-6 

106-202 

61*6 

0*6 

94*97 

V  Phulwara  butter     . 
Myristlca  group 

Maoe   butter  (Nutr 

1000 

0-8070 

— 

300 

100*8 

42*1 

0*44 

94*86 

15-0 

0*045-0006 

41-42 

38-61 

164-101 

40-62 

1-4*2 

—          1 

meg  butter) 
/  Shea  butter  (GaUm 

(60-81) 

(JEL-M.) 

1 

1 

1^ 

butter) 
Mkanyl  fat     . 

160 

0-0175 

17-18 

25-3 

170-102 

66*6 

— . 

94*76        i 

150 

0*9208 

380 

40-41 

100-6 

41-9 

121 

9665        ! 

1 

Malabar  taUow 

150 

0*0150 

30*6 

36-5 

188-7-102 

88*2 

(R.-M.) 

0*2-0*44 

S  j 

(R..M.)      ' 

^  V  Cacao  butter  . 

150 

00500-0^76 

2^21*5 

28-33 

103*66 

32-41 

0*2-0*8 

94*60        i 

5 

(B.-M.) 

1 

i 

Chinese      vegetable 

1 

tallow 

160 

0*9180 

27-81 

86-46 

200-8 

28-87 

^— 

1 

Kokum  butter  (Goa 

400 

0*8052 

87-6-870 

41-42 

187-101 

83*6 

0*1-1*6 

96*1 

O 

butter) 

(16-1) 

(R.-M.) 

I  Borneo  tallow 

— 

-i- 

86-42 

^— 

(817) 
24*63 

_ 

/  Mocaya  oil 

— 

_ 

220 

24-20 

240*6 

7-0 

—         1 

(R.-M.) 

|g'llCaripa£at      . 

1000 

0*8686 

24-25 

26*6-27*0 

270*6 

17*36 

4*45 

88*88 

8  a\  Palm  kernel  oU        ) 
S^     Palm  nut  oil  .         5 

(16-5-1) 

(E.-M.) 

15-6 

0-0620 

20-5 

23-28 

24^260 

18-14 

&-6 

17-6-91*1 

(15-5-1) 

(R.-M.) 

®     Coconut  oU    . 

400 

0-0115 

22-14 

21-24 

240-260 

8-0-6 

7-8-4 

88-6-90 

12     ^ 

(15-6-1) 

(R.-M.) 

^e  iDika  oil  (oba  oU» 
4  o  1    Wild  mango  oil)  . 
g&    Japan  wax 

— . 

0*8200 

34-8 

41*6 

— . 

811 

i— 

_ 

160 

0-0700-0080 

48-6^68 

60-64 

217-237*5 

4-0-8-6 

— 

90-6 

1 

Myrtle  wax    . 

160 

0*095 

39-43 

40-44 

1      208-7 

10-7 

— 

1 

;             1 
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Fats. 


1 

Vi 

trUbles 

Charactorlstics  of  fatty  adds 

RcfracUon 

Spedfic  gravity 

SoUdifying  point 

Melting- 
point 

i 

1  Neutra- 

1  lisatton 

value 

1 
I 
KOHmg 

1 
Iodine  value      Refraction 

Butyro- 

refracto- 

metcr 

Acetyl 
value 

Add 
value 

•c. 

Scale 
•rJlvisions 

KOH  mg. 

•c. 

•c. 

Tltre  •€. 

Total 
fatty 
addi 

Liquid 
fatty    •C. 
addB           1 

__ 

__ 

—    j     26-8 

„ 

15-1 

_ 

1 

81-8 

-    -;  - 

— 

— 

—          34-66 

— 

— 

88-40 

40-3 

45-0 

— 

66-6 

—    —    — 

40 

621 

—    •       — 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

1       "" 

— 

—    —    — 

— 





6-2-35-4 

«_ 



_ 

51-6-58-2 

62-65 

1     191-6 

60-58 

103-2 



40 

4F2 

18-0 

24-200 

1000 

0-8701 



85-9-*6-6 

47-50 

205-6 

53-3 

94-6 





40 

48-86 

— 

17-44-8 

— 

— 

400 

42-5 

42-5 

1 

— 

~~ 

— 

— 

— 



20-4 
28-3 



— 

38-0 
57-5 

58-8 
61-6 

680 
59-61-6 

*"" 

66-57-2 
421 

_    1  _-  ,    _ 
—     1         , 

— 

— 

— 

380 

— 

— 

54-8 

— 

560 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

46-47-8 

2-8 

11-1-88 

~ 

- 

47-45 

48-8 

48-50 

1900 

83-39 

— 

60 

1-422 

26 

1-4628 



2-2-7-5 
210 





69-4 

46-2-68-6 

58-57 
60-61 

182-208 
198-9 

80-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~          200 



— 

53-5-54 
22-20 

— 

23-26 

254^0 

— 

— 

—       

40 

~      1     ^            " 
86-6     1-9-8-4      8-86 

1000 
(16-6-1) 

0-8230 

250 

20-6-26-6 

27-6-28-5 
25-28-6 

268-264 

12-15 
12-0 

_ 

60 

1-4310 

40 

+  84    '    0-9-1      6-60 
12-8 

98-99 
(15-6-1) 

0-8864  ' 

20-16 

22-6-25-2 

26-27 

258-266 

8-4-9-8 

180 

60 

1-4296 

— 

— 

i7J 

81-2 

19-6 
7-33 

8-4-4 

98^99 
(16-6-1) 

0-8480  ' 

-  1 

63-W6-6 
46-0 

6T4 

66^2 
47-6 

213-7 
280-9 

— 

- 

— 

France  1909  (Conference :  Lea  Ck>rpB  Gras),  XUl. 
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Characteristics 

Insoliibie 

Olla 

Specific  gravity 

Solldl- 
point 

Melt- 
ing- 
point 

Saponification 
value 

Iodine  value 

Beichert(a.) 
or  Reichert- 

MeUsl 
(B.-M.)vAhie 

faUy 

adds-i- 

matter 

°0. 

«t5. 

°C. 

KOH  mg. 

Per  cent. 

AN.-KOH 
c.c. 

Percent. 

/Menhaden     . 

15*5 

0«27-0-988 

-4 

__ 

190-6 

139-178 

1-2 

Sardine 

15 

00330 

— 

161-193 

94-5 

:S  /  Japanese  Sardine  . 
0/  Salmon 

15 

0-9160 

— 

20-22 

189-8-192*1 

100-164 

— 

96-97 

15^ 

0-9268 

.— 

— 

182-8 

161*4 

0*66 

95-02 

•gv   Herring 

g\  Stickleback  . 

15-6 

O-92O2-O-039 

-— 

— 

171-194 

123-5-142 

— 

95-64 

— 

— 

162-0 

_ . 

95*78 

15 

0-9286 

— 

— 

186-8 

126*3 

— . 

16-6 

0-9284 

— 

— 

_ 

—. 

/Cod  liver       . 

15 

0'9210-0-9270 

Oto-10 

— 

1710-189 

167 

— 

95*8 

^    Skate  liver    . 

16 

0-9307 

— 

— 

186*4 

167-8 

_ 

94-7 

c    Tunny  lixer  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

165*9 

— 

95*70 

2    Shark  (arcUc) 

15 

0-9168 

— 

— 

1610 

114*6 

— 

86-9 

S    Ck>alfUh 

15 

0-926 

— 

— 

177-181 

187-162 

— 

5    Hake  liver    . 
^  ,  Bay  Uver      . 

15-6 

0-9270 

— 

— 

'  — 

•. 

15-5 

0-9280 

— . 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

__ 

1  /  Whale 

15 

0-9200 

— 

— 

1841 

132*« 

— 

_ 

16 

0-9156-0-9268 

-2to-8 

— 

189-196 

127-141 

0*07-0*22 

95*45 

15-6 

0-9260 

under  -2 

— 

188*0 

121-136 

0*7-204 

93-5 

Zl  Dolphin  black  fifth 
J\              BodyoU      . 
M             Jaw  oil 
5  1  Porpoiae,  Bodyoa. 

15 

0*9180 

under  —3 

— 

197*8 

99*5 

5*6 

98*07 

— _ 

— 

— 

— 

290 

82*8 

65-92 

66-28 

15 

0-9268 

-16 

— 

195 

28*5 

. «           „,       Jaw  oU  . 

15 

0-9268 

— 

264-272 

22-60 

47*77-65*8 

70-28 

h:^    Sheep's  foot 
•9  0    Horse's  foot 

15 

0-9175 

0-15 

— 

194*7 

74*2 

15 

0-913-0-927 

— 

195*9 

73*8-90 

_ 

_ 

,11 «    Neat's  foot   . 
g-=    Egg      . 

15 

0-914-0-916 

0-15 

— 

194-3 

69*3-70*4 

— 

... 

15 

0*9144 

8-10 

22-26 

184-4-190-2 

68*5-81*6 

0*40-0*7 

9616 

« 

(R.-M.) 

Anixal 


fat 


Ice  bear  .     . 

Rattlesnake  . 

f  Blackcock     . 

Hare  .     .     . 
Rabbit,  wild 

Rabbit,  tame 
WUd  duck    . 
Domestic  duck 
^  Horses'  fat    . 
Horse  marrow  fat 

Domestic  goose  . 
WUd  goose    .     . 

73  /Hog,  domestic 

1^1  Hog,  wild 
Beef  marrow 
Bone  .... 
Tallow,  beef 

'  Tallow,  mutton  . 
3 «  i  Butter     .     .     . 


\  Stag 


Characteristics 


Specific  gravity 


'C. 


0*9266 
0-9217 
0*9296 

0*9349 
0*9398 

0*9842 


0*9189 
0*9204-0*9221 

0*9274 
0*9168 

0-984-0*938 

0*9424 

0*9311-0-9380 

0-914-0-916 

0*943-0-952 

0*937-0-953 
0-926-0*940 

0*9670 


Solidi- 
fying 
point 


17-23 
17-22 

22-24 
16-20 
22-24 
48-80 
24-20 

18-20 
18-20 

27-1- 
29*9 


31-29 
16-17 
86-27 

86-41 
20-28 

89-48 


Melting, 
point 


85-40 
35-38 

40-42 

86^9 
84-54 
85-89 

32-34 


86- 
4a  5 
40-44 
87-45 
21-22 
45-40 

44-45 
49-62 


Saponifi- 
cation 
value 


KOH  mg. 


187*9 
210*9 
201-6 

200*9 
199-8 

202*6 
198*6 

196-197 
199-8 

193-1 
I960 

195-4 

196*1 
1990 
190*9 
193*2- 

200 
192-195*2 

227 

199-9 


Iodine 
value. 


Relchert 
(R.)  or 

Reichert- 
Meissl 
(R.M.) 
value 


Per  cent. 


147*0 
105*6 
121-1 

102*2 
99*8 

67*6 
84*6 
68-5 
71-86 
79-1 

67-71 
99-6 

60-70 

76-6 

65-4 

46-55-8 

88-46 

85-46 
26-88 

20-5-26*7 


Insoluble 

fatty  acids 

■t-unsapon 

Iflable 

matter 


4S 


OH 


2*1 

1-69 
0-7 

2-8 
1-8 

0*2-0-4 
1*0 

0*98 
0*2-0*8 
(R..M.) 


0-68 
1-1 


0*25 


12*5- 

15-2 

1-66 


Percent. 


95-4 
95*6 

95-96 
96-0 

93-46 

95"^ 

95*6 
86-5- 


Refraction 


ButSTTO- 

refracto- 
meter 


•C. 


Scale 
divisions 


49-0 
49*0 

50-60-6 


48*6- 
61-2 


49*0 

4r42 
44*5 
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Variablea 

ObaraoterUtios  ot  fatty  acids 

SefneUoo 

Acetyl 
value 

.Add 
▼alue 

Specific  gravity 

Solidifying  point 

Melting, 
point 

Mentrali- 
aation 
value 

Iodine  value 

Bef  faction 

Butjrro- 
refraotometer 

^. 

Scale 
dlyislons 

KOH 

mg. 

««. 

«0. 

Titre 

^. 

KOH 
mg. 

Total 
fatty  acids 

Liquid 
fatty 
acids 

00. 

25 
25 

25 

25 

78 
76 

70 

iFo 

4^ 
10-6 

11-9 

iFs 
iFo 

220 

11-6 
4-21 
10-86 

1*8^4 
21 

1^5 

0-M4 

1'26^1*68 

i7b 

1-0-40 
0*6-87 

To 
vi 

100 

0*8922 

— 

2r8 

18*4^4*8 

16*5^6-9 
88*9 

2F1 

28-0 

26-1-26-6 

21^ 

2M8 
270 

2ft*8ls0-8 
84-89 

17T6 
181-5 

204^07 
177p 

198^2 

194^9 
— I 

180-5^170 

IZVZ 

61-98l68*26 
72-9 

197*4 
144-7 

00 

1-4521 

Fatb. 


Variables 

CharacterlsUcs  of  fatty  acids 

Acetyl 
value 

Add 
value 

Bpedflo  gravity 

Solidifying  point 

Melting- 
point 

Neutra- 
lisation 

Iodine  value 

Bafraction 

value 

Total 

acids 

EOHmg 

•0. 

•0. 

Tltre  -C. 

•c. 

EOHmg 

fatty 
adds 

•0. 

— 

— 

— 





.« 

_ 

— 





— 

— 

— 

6-9 

16*0 

0*9874 

85-28 

— 

80-88 

199-3 

120-0 

— 

— 

Butyro-ref. 

"~~ 

2*78 

16*0 

0*9861 

86-40 

— 

44-47 

2090 

98-8 

^ 

40 

36 

7*8 

150 

0-9246 

86-86 

— 

89-41 

209*5 

101-1 

— 

Butyro-ref. 

~~ 

6*2 

16*0 

0-9264 

87-89 

» 

40-42 

2181 

64*4 

_ 

40 

86 

■"" 

1*6 

80-81 

— 

86-40 

— 

— 

0-2-44 



._ 

87-7 

8F7 

87-6-^9*6 

202*6 

84-87 

_ 

__ 

_^ 

10 

15-0 

0*9182-0*9289 

86-84 

42-44 

210-8- 
217*6 

71-8- 
72-2 

— 

z 

z 

~~ 

0*69 

16*0 

0*9257 

81-88 

_» 

88-40 

202-4 

65-8 

_ 

_ . 

— . 

" — 

0-86 

16*0 

0-9251 

88-84 

_ 

84-40 

196*4 

661 

— . 

— 

— i 

2*6 

0*64- 

99*0 

0-8445 

89*0 

41-42 

43-44 

201*8 

«,{ 

921)1 

60 

1*4395 
Oleorefr. 

i? 

90-106)* 

22 

-30 

4-2 

lis 

2-7-8-0 

2*6 

150 

0-9888 

82*6-83-5 

.^ 

89-40 

208-6 

81-2 

1*6 

15*0 

0*9800-0-9899 

87-9-88 

_ 

44-46 

204-5 

55-5 

_ 

— 

~-m 

29*6-58 
8*5-*0 

100*0 

0-8698 

280 

87^9- 

30-0 
43-44 

200-0 

m*2 

55-7-57-4 
41*8 

92vl 

60 

1*4375 

(100=1) 

46-2 

1*9-8-6 

1'7-14 

_ 

41*0 

40. 15-18-2 

49-50 

210*0 

84*8 

92*7 

60 

1-4374 

0-45-  1 

87*75 

0-9075 

88-88 

88-40 

210-220 

28-81 

60 

1-437 

86-88 

[16*5=1) 

8*6 

16*0 

0-9686 

46-48 

— 

60-62 

201*8 

28-6 

— 

■~" 
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OILSTONB. 


OILSTONE  v.  Whetstone. 

OITICICA  OIL.  A  drying  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  Conepia  grandifolia,  fotind  in  Brazil. 
The  oil  is  present  in  the  kernels  to  the  extent  of 
62p.c.,i8 semi-solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
of  a  bright  yellow  when  liquid.  M.p.  between 
21-5**  and  651**;  iodine  value,  179-6;  saponifi- 
cation value,  188-6 ;  free  fatty  acids,  as  oleic, 
6-7 ;  unsaponifiable  matter,  0*91  p.c. ;  8p.gT. 
0-9694  at  16-6716-5^.  Rapidly  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  when  liquid  (Bolton  and  Bevis, 
Analyst,  1918,  251). 

OKRA,  also  called  gumbo;  Hibiscus  eseu- 

lerUus  (linn.),  an  annual  plant  bearing  edible 

pods.    Zega  (Chem.  Zeit.  1900,  24,  871)  found, 

as  the  average  of  4  analyses — 

Water     Protein    Fat    N-tree  extract    Fibre    Acb 

80-7        4-2        0-4  12-1  1*2      1*4 

According  to  American  analvses  (BulL  28,  U.S. 
Bept.  of  Agric.  1899),  the  edible  portion  of  the 
pods,  used  largely  as  a  vegetable  in  America, 
is  much  more  watery,  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures : — 

Water  Protein    Fat    N-free  extract  Crude  fibre  Ash 
90-2    1-6        0-2  4-0  3-4  0-6 


by  means  of  ether.  During  the  pr^Muration  of 
commercial  fustic  extract,  the  solution  on  stand- 
ing, or  the  concentrated  extract  itself,  deposits, 
as  a  rule,  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  a  mixture  of  morin  and  ite 
calcium  salt,  and  this  forms  the  best  source  for 
the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of  the  colour- 
ing matter.  The  product  is  digested  with  a 
little  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  decom- 
pose the^  calcium  compound,  extracted  with 
hot  alcohol,  and  the  extract  evaporated.  Crystals 
of  morin  separate  on  standing,  and  a  further 
quantity  can  be  isolated  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  a  little  boiling  water  to  the  mixture. 

Crude  morin  can  be  partiallv  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol  or  dilute 
acetic  acid,  but  the  product  usually  contains  a 
trace  of  maclurin.  To  remove  the  latter  the 
finely  powdered  substance  is  treated  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  boiling  acetic  acid  with 
{uming  hydrobromic  acid  (or  hydrochloric  acid), 
which  precipitetes  the  morin  as  halogen  salt, 
whereas  the  maclurin  remains  in  solution 
(Bablich  and  Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1896, 69, 
I  792).  The  crystals  are  collected,  washed  with 
acetic   acid,   decomposed   by  water,   and  the 


whilst,  according  to  the  same  authority,  canned   regenerated    morin    crystallised    from    dilute 

okra  contains—  ;  alcohol.  *„..,,  ^, 

Monn    crystallises    in    colourless    needles 


Water  Protein 
94-4      0-7 


Fat 
01 


K-£ree  extract  Crude  fibre  Ash 
2-9  0-7  1-2 


(v.  Tinsley,  Amer.  Chem.  J.  1893,  14,  625). 

H.  I. 

OLD  FUSTIC  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  known 
as  the  CJUorophora  tinctoria  (Gaudish),  pre- 
viously cidled  MoTUS  tinctoria  (Linn.)  which 
occurs  wild  in  different  tropical  regions.  The 
tree  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  over  60 
feet,  is  exported  in  the  form  of  logs,  sawn 
straight  at  both  ends,  and  usuallv  deprived  of 
the  bark.  The  best  qualities  of  old  fustic  come 
from  Cuba  and  the  poorer  from  Jamaica  and 
Brazil.  It  is  at  the  present  time  used  very 
largely,  and,  together  with  logwood,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  natural  dyestuffs. 

The  colouring  matters  of  old  fustic  were 
first  investigated  by  Chevreul  (Le9ons  de  chimie 
appliqu6e  k  la  teniture,  II.  160),  who  described 
two  substances,  one  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
called  morin,  and  a  second  somewhat  more 
readily  soluble.  Wagner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  [i.]  51, 
82)  termed  the  latter  tnorttannic  add;  and 
considered  that  it  possessed  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  morin.  Hlaziwetz  and  Pfaundler 
(Annalen,  127,  351),  on  the  other  hand,  found 
that  the  so-called  moiitannic  add  was  not  an 
acid,  and  as  moreover  its  composition  and 
properties  were  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
morin,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  *  Maclurin.' 

Morin  C„H.o07,2H20.  To  isolate  this 
colouring  matter  from  old  fustic  a  boiling  extract 
of  the  rasped  wood  is  treated  with  a  little  acetic 
acid  and  tiien  with  lead  acetate  solution.  This 
causes  the  precipitetion  of  the  morin  in  the  form 
of  its  yellow  lead  compound,  whereas  the  main 
bulk  of  the  maclurin  remains  in  solution.  The 
washed  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  thin  cream 
is  run  into  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
hot  liquid,  after  decantation  from  the  lead 
sulphate,  is  allowed  to  stand.  Crystals  of  crude 
morin  are  graduallv  deposited,  and  a  further 
quantity  can  be  isolated  from  the  acid  solution 


(B.  and  P.)  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  with  a  yellow 
colour.  Lead  acetate  solution  gives  a  bright 
orange-coloured  precipitate  and  ferric  chloride 
an  oUvQ-green  coloration. 

Loewe  (Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.  14, 112)  was  the 
first  to  assign  to  morin  the  formula  C15H10O7, 
and  that  this  was  correct  was  shown  by  the 
analysis  of  its  compounds  with  mineral  acids 
(Porkin  and  Pate,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1895,  67, 
649).  The  hydrochloride,  hydrobromide,  and 
hydriodide  are  obtained  in  orange-coloured 
needles,  and  possess  the  formulas  CifiipOj'KCi, 
C„Hu>D,-HBr,  and  C15H10OT-H1,  but  the 
sulphuric  acid  compound,  known  as  anhydro- 
morin  stdphaU  C^sHgO^'HsSOf,  oranse-red 
needles,  is  of  an  abnormal  character.  Mono- 
potassium  morin  CitH^O.K,  yellow  needles, 
monosodium  morin  Ci^ELfi^Na,,  magnesium  morin 
(C|fH90|)tMg,  orange-yellow  needles,  and 
hartum  morin  {CiK'Efi,)^Be^  orange  crystalline 
powder,  have  also  been  prepared  (Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1899,  75,  437) 

When  an  aloohoUc  solution  of  morin  is 
treated  with  bromine  (Benedikt  and  Hazura, 
Monatsh.  5,  667 ;  Hlaziwetz  and  Pfaundler,  J. 
1864,  557)  it  is  converted  into  te^rabrom-morin 
ethyl  ether  Ci,H,6r40TEt,2H,0,  colourless 
needles,  m.p.  155''  (Herzig,  Monatsh.  18,  700), 
and  this  when  digested  with  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gives  tetrabrcmo-morin 
CifHgBr^OY  (6.  and  H.),  colourless  needles, 
m.p.  258^.  According  to  Perkin  and  Bablich, 
this  latter  compound  is  more  simply  prepared 
by  the  direct  bromination  of  morin  suspended 
in  acetic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride,  according 
to  the  usual  methods,  a  colouriess  amorphous 
product  results,  and  a  crystalline  pentaoetyl- 
morin  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  Cold  acetic 
anhydride,  however,  converts  the  monopotassium 
salt  of  the  colouring  matter  into  teira^tceiyl  morin 
Ci(He07(CsH,0)4,  colourless  prismatic  needles. 
Digitized  by  VJ\^WV  IC 
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m.p.  142*^-145^  but  this  on  further  acetylation 
gives  an  amorphous  compound. 

Tetrabromomorin,  on  the  other  hand,  yields 
a  penld'acetyl  derivaiive  (Bablich  and  Perkin) 
C„HBr40,(C,H,0).,  colourless  needles,  192**- 
194%  and  it  was  suosequently  found  by  Herdg 
that  tetrabromomorin  ethyl  ether  yields  the 
compound  Ci,HBr40,Et(CjH,0)4,  m.p.   116®- 

By  fusion  with  alkali  morin  gives  phloro- 
glacinol  (H.  and  P.)»  and  resordnol  (B.  and  H.)» 
whereas  in  this  manner  Bablich  and  Perkin 
isolated  fi-resorcylic  acid.  When  methylated 
with  methyl  iodide  morin  Uiramdhyl  ether 
CibH«0,(0CH,)4  (B.  and  P.),  yellow  needles, 
m.p.  131*'-132%  is  produced,  but  is  isolated 
with  difficulty,  and  from  this  compound  with 
alcoholic  potash  a  yellow  potassium  salt,  readily 
decomposed  by  water,  is  obtained.  Mono- 
acetyltetrafneihvlmarin  Ci,H,0,(0CH,)4C,H,0, 
colourless  needles,  melts  at  lo7**. 

Morin  teiraethyl  ether  C„H|0,(0C,H,)4 
(Perkin  and  Phipps,  Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  19^, 
85,  61),  jellow  needles,  m.p.  126''-128%  and 
aceiylmonnteiraeihyl  ether, 

C„H,0,(0C,H,)4C,H,0 

colourless  needles,  m.p.  121^-123%  could  only 
be  prepared  in  small  quantity. 

When  morin  tetramethyl  ether  is  hvdrolysed 
with  alcoholic  potash  fi-resoreylie  acid  dime^yl 
ether,  and  phloroglucinolmonomethyl  ether  are 
produced.  BabUch  and  Perkin  assigned  to 
morin  the  constitution  of  a  pentahydroxyflavone 
(tetrahydrozyflavonol)— 


50H 


OH 


and  that  this  formula  correctly  represents  the 
substance,  has  been  proved  by  its  synthesiB 
(Kostanecki,  Lampe  and  Tambor,  Ber.  1906, 
39,  625),  and  also  by  the  investigation  of  Herzig 
and  Hofmann  (Ber.  1909,  42,  165).  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  latter  chemists  that  when 
morin  is  methylated  by  means  of  methyl  sul- 
phate, morin  pentamethyl  ether  Ci,HtO,(OCH,)., 
needles,  m.p.  154^-157**,  can  be  produced, 
though  for  this  purpose  Perkin  and  Watson 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1915,  107,  207)  prefer  the 
modification  of  Valiaschko's  process  (Arch. 
Pharm.  1904, 242, 242),  previously  found  service- 
able for  the  prepwration  of  quercetin  penta- 
methyl ether  by  Watson.  Morin  pentamethyl 
ether  is  hydrolysed  with  boiling  alcohoUc 
potash  into  fi-resorcylic  acid  dimethyl  eiher  (2), 
and  methoxy  fisetol  trimethyl  ether  (I)  (c/.  Queb- 
OBTiN  and  Fbbtin) — 

•H  C00h/~''>0CH, 

0— CH.OCH,      (2)     }^^ 

the  latter  being  identical  with  the  compound 
obtained  in  a  similar  way  from  quercetin 
pentamethyl  ether. 

By  nitration  it  forms  nitromorin  penta* 
methyl  ether  Ci,H«0,(OMe)«NO.,  reddish-brown 
needles,  m.p.  223*'-225'',  and  this  when  reduced 
with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  gives 


aminomcrin  pentamethyl  ether,  colourless  hexa- 
gonal plates,  m.p.  204''-205%  the  plaiinichioride 
(0|tHsi07N),HsPtCl«,  of  which  forms  stout 
yellow  prisms.  Attempts  to  prepare  the  hy- 
droxy compound  from  this  amino  derivative 
were  unsuccessful.    Aminomorin 

C„H40,(0H),NH, 

obtained  from  the  nitropentamethyl  ether  with 
hydriodic  acid  is  yellowish-brown  and  dissolves 
in  alkalis  to  form  a  brownish-yellow  solution. 
The  hydriodide  C„H40,(0H),NH,-HI,H,0  cry- 
stallises  in  square  platelets  (Perkin  and  Watson). 
Kostanecki,  Lampe  and  Tambor  (Ber.  1906, 
39,  625)  have  synthesised  morin  by  reactions 
similar  to  those  found  serviceable  in  the  artificial 
preparation  of  fisetin  and  quercetin  («ee  Young 
rusTio  and  Quxboitbok  bark),  but  in  this  case 
the  formation  of  the  flavanone  did  not  pro- 
ceed smoothly  and  only  a  small  quantitv  could 
be  prepared.  The  synthesiB  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  formulsB — 

OCH, 

CHjOf^V-OH   CH-/      SOCH, 

II        ^-^ 

li-CO— CH 

OCH, 
2'-bydroxy-4 : 0 : 2' :  4'-tetramethoxychaUEone. 

Q  OCH, 

CH,o/^/     \CH— <(^^^CH, 

1:8:2':  4'-tetramethoxyllavaiione. 
O  OCH, 

CH,o/Y    N:^— <;2^ocH, 

a-laonitroso-l :  8 :  2* :  4'-tetramethoxyllavaDona. 
O  OCH, 

CH.o/^/     \)— <f~^OCH, 

Morin  trimethyl  ether. 


30H 


OH 


oh/\/  \>-<;^~\oh 


UOH 


Morin. 

Morin  dyes  mordanted  woollen  cloth  shades 
which,  though  of  a  slightly  stronger  character, 
closely  resemble  those  given  by  kaempferol. 

CknmiMim    Ahtmmwm    Tin         Iron 
Morin      .  Olive  yellow    Yellow     Lemon  Deep  olive 

yellow      brown 

Kamplerol  Brown  yellow     „         Bright    Deep  oUvt 

yeUow      brown 

(Perkin    and    Wilkinson,    Chem.    Soo.    Trans. 
1902,81,590).  n^^r^r. 

Haolarin  Ci,H.oO,.  When  monn  is  pre- 
cipitated from  a  hot  aqueous  extract  of  old 
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fustio  by  means  of  lead  acetate  the  solution 
contains  maclurin.  After  removal  of  lead  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  liquid  is  partially  evapo- 
rated and  extracted  with  ethyl  acetate,  which 
dissolves  the  colouring  matter.  The  crude 
product  is  crystallised  from  dilute  acetic  acid 
(Perkin  and  Cope).  A  crude  maclurin  is  also 
obtained  during  the  preparation  of  fustic  extract, 
partially  in  the  form  of  its  calcium  salt,  and 
this  product  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  crvstallised  from  water.  In  order  to 
decolorise  the  crystals,  acetic  acid  is  added  to 
a  hot  aqueous  solution  and  a  little  lead  acetate 
in  such  quantity  that  no  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  the  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  clear  liquid  is  now  much  less 
strongly  coloured,  and  after  repeating  the  opera- 
tion two  or  three  times,  the  maclurin,  which 
crystallises  out  on  standing,  possesses  only  a 
paleyellow  tint. 

When  quite  pure  maclurin  consists  of 
colourless  needles,  m.p.  200**  (Wagner,  J.  I860, 
529),  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble 
in  alkalis  with  a  pale  yellow  coloration.  With 
aqueous  lead  acetate  it  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate and  with  ferric  chloride  a  greenish-black 
coloration. 

Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  (J.  1864,  558) 
assigned  the  formula  CijHiqOc  to  maclurin, 
and  found  that  by  boiling  with  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  it  gives  p?Uoroglucinol  and 
protoccUechuic  acid. 

Pentabenzoylmadurin  Ci5H.0.(C,H50)r 

melts  at  155°-156<'  (Konig  and  V.  Kostanecki, 
Ber.  1894,  27, 1996) ;  and  tribrom  maclurin 

C„H,Br,0„H,0 
colourless  needles,  has  been  obtained  by  Benedikt. 
Maclurin    pentamethyl    ether    Cj.,H,0(0CHa)5, 
colourless  leaflets,  melts  at  167  .    Aonig  and 
V.  Kostanecki  first  assigned  to  madlurin  the 
constitution  of  a  penlahydroosybemopherione — 
OH 
j^— CO— /NOH 

ohI^oh     \Jok 

W.  H.  Perkin  and  Robinson  (Chem.  Soc.  Proc. 
1906,  22,  305),  and  somewhat  later  Kostanecki 
and  Tamber  (Ber.  1906,  39»  4022)  syntheeised 
maclurin  pentamethyl  ether,  by  the  interaction 
of  veratno  acid  and ,  phloroglucinol  trimethyl 
ether  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride — 


OCHi 


OCH, 
Jn^OCH,"^ 


COOH 


OCH, 


OOCH, 
OCH, 


a<;o-^ocH,^^ 
CH, 


k/OCH, 
Fentamethylmadurin. 
When  maclurin  pentamethyl  ether  is  digested 
withalooholic potash  and  zinc-aust  Uucomaclurin- 
ptntamethyl  dher  (Kostanecki  and  Lampe,  Ber. 
1906,  39,  4014) 

OCH, 

O-CH(OH)— /\0CH, 
OCH,  ^sJoCH, 


is  produced  in  prismatic  needles,  m.p.  109^- 
1 10°,  and  this  on  further  reduction  gives  penia- 
methoxydiphenyl  methane,  m.p.  107*^-108°. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  lencomaclurin  penta* 
methyl  ether  is  oxidised  in  acetic  acid  solution, 
veratric  acid  and  dimethoxybenzoquinoite  are 
formed. 

Maclurin  has  been  synthesised  by  Hoesob 
and  Zarzecki  (Ber.  1917,  50,  462,  660)  bv 
the  condensation  of  protooateohuonitrile  with 
phlorogluoinol  by  means  of  zinc  chloride  in  the 
presence  of  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride,  the 
ketone-imide  being  hydrolysed  to  maclurin  by 
boiling  with  water. 

Maclurin  is  interesting  as  it  represents  the 
only  simple  benzophenone  colouring  matter  which 
is  as  yet  known  to  exist  in  nature.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  kinoin  from  Malabar  kmo,  and 
aromadendrin  from  eucalyptus  kino  also  belong 
to  this  class  (v.  Kino). 

Patent  f  ustin.  Under  the  name  of  *  patent 
f ustin '  a  colouring  matter  has  been  plaoed  on 
the  market,  which  consists  chiefly  of  cusazoben- 
zene  maclurin  (C.  S.  Bedford,  1887,  Eng.  Pat. 
12667).  To  prepare  this  substcmce  old  fustio  is 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  solution  is 
decanted  from  the  precipitate  of  morin  and  its 
calcium  salt  which  separates  on  cooling,  and  is 
neutralised  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
sodium  carbonate.  Diazobenzene  sulphate  is 
then  added  until  a  precipitate  no  longer  forms, 
and  this  is  collected  and  washed  with  water. 
It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  paste  and  dyes  chrome 
mordanted  wool'an  orange-brown  shade. 

Disazobenzene  maclurin  (Bedford  and  Perkin, 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1895,  67,  933  ;  ibid,  1897,  71, 
186)  which  crystallises  in  salmon-red  prismatic 
needles,  m.p.  270°  (deoomp.)  has  the  following 
constitution — 


OH 
C,H,N,/\-CO— 1^  NOH 
OhIs^H       Iv  JoH 
C,H,N, 


-a 


With  acetic  anhydride  it  ^ves  iriaeetyl  diaazo' 
benzene  madunn  Ci,H,05(C,H,N|),(C,H,0)„  in 
orange-red  needles,  m.p.  240-243^  (deoomp.). 

Dyeing  properties  of  old  fustic. — ^In  silk  and 
cotton  dyeine  fustio  is  employed  to  a  compara- 
tively limited  extent^  but  in  wool  dyeing  it  is 
the  most  important  natural  yellow  dvestnff. 
The  olive-yellow  or  old  gold  colours  which  fustic 
yields  when  used  with  chromium  mordant 
and  the  greenish  olives  obtained  with  the  use 
of  copper  and  iron  mordants  are  all  fast  to  light 
and  milling,  but  the  yellow  colours  yielded  in 
conjunction  with  aluminium  and  tin  possess 
only  a  moderate  desree  of  fastness  with  respect 
to  light.  Fustic  is  chiefly  employed  in  wool  dye- 
ing with  potassium  dichromate  as  the  mordant, 
and  it  is  for  the  most  part  used  along  with  other 
dyestufls,  e.g.  logwood,  alizarin,  &o.,  for  the 
production  of  various  compound  colours,  olive, 
brown,  drab,  &c.  A.  Q.  P. 

OLEANDER  LEAVES.  Oleander  leaves  con- 
tain substances  having  a  digitaDs-like  action, 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  i^oohol, 
and  the  solutions  are  stable.  They  probably 
consist  of  complex  glucosides  (Straub,  Arch.  Exp. 
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OLEANDRIN  r.  Digitalis. 

OLEANODYNE.  Trade  name  for  a  pre- 
paration containing  oleic  acid,  aconitine,  atro- 
pine, morphine,  and  reratrine. 

OLBFIANT  GAS  v.  Ethyl. 

OLEFINES.  Hydrocarbons  of  the  CfiHsn 
series  homologous  with  ethylene. 

OLEIC  AOID  V.  Oils  (Fixed)  and  Fats; 
Sapohipioation. 

OLEIN  V,  Oils  (Fixed)  and  Fats; 
Qlycebin. 

OLEOOUAIAGOL.  Syn.  for  Guaiacol 
olkatb. 

OLEOBIARGARINE  v.  Maboabine. 

OLEO-RESIlfS,  Under  the  generic  term  oleo- 
resins  are  here  described  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  that  large  group  of  natural  products  the 
essential  constituents  of  which  are  resin  and 
volatile  oil.  These  substances  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  oleo-resinous  juices  of  plants  more  or 
less  deprived  of  their  volatile  oil  by  evaporation, 
but  still  retaining  enough  for  it  to  ranic  as  one 
of  their  two  leamng  components.  For  a  more 
detailed  Ust  of  oleo-resins,  the  numerous  reports 
on  botanical  economics,  and  the  catalogues  of 
the  various  museums,  should  be  consulted. 
Compare  also  the  introduction  to  the  article  on 
Resins. 

Copaiba ;  B.  P.,  U.S.  P.  OUo-resin  copaiba ; 
BaUam  of  copaiba  or  oopaiva  or  capivi ;  ( Baume 
ou  oHo-rhiM  de  copahu,  Fr. ;  Copaiva  balsam, 
Qer.),  Copaiba  is  the  oleo-resinous  secretion  of 
the  trees  of  the  genus  Copaifera,  especially  the 
species  C  LansdoHii  (D^.),  which  inhabit  the 
warmer  districts  of  South  America.  Descriptions 
of  the  leading  species  yielding  the  so-called 
balsam  are  given  by  Fliickiger  and  Hanbunr 
(Muck.  a.  Hanb.  227)  and  Bentl.  a.  Trim.  93. 
The  drug  became  Imown  in  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  included  in  the 
Amsterdam  Phannaoopceia  of  1636  and  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1677.  The  yield  of 
oleo-iesin  from  a  single  tree  is  very  great,  the 
ducts  containing  it  di^nding  sometmies  to  such 
on  extent  as  to  burst  the  unyielding  trunk  with 
a  report  which  is  heard  at  long  distances.  In 
commerce  the  Pari  variety  is  distinguished  from 
that  coming  from  Maranham  and  from  the  rarer 
Maracaibo  copaiba. 

In  trade  the  oleo-resin  occurs  as  a  trans- 
parent, rarely  opalescent,  viscid  liquid  of  a 
pale-yellow  or  light  golden-brown  colour,  and 
a  characteristic  aromatic,  not  disagreeable, 
odour  and  persistent  acrid  bitterish  taste.  The 
specific  gravity,  which  varies  with  the  pro- 
portion of  oil  present,  is  generally  0*935-0  "995 
(0-940-0-996  at  26^  U.S.  P.).  Alcohol,  benzene, 
carbon  disulphide,  or  acetone  dissolve  most 
specimens  of  copaiba:  facial  acetic  acid  dis- 
solves the  resin  only.  When  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  magnesia,  lime,  or  baiyta,  most 
specimens  form  a  stijQf  mixture  which  grsidually 
hardens.  This  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
an  acid  resin  which  forms  salts  with  alkaline 
earth  metals.  Fluckiger  (Jahresb.  Pharm.  1867, 
162 ;  1868,  140)  finds  the  action  of  copaiba  on 
polarised  light  to  vary,  some  specimens  being 
dextro-  and  others  lisvo-rotatoiy. 

The  vokUiie  oU  in  copaiba  varies  from  20  to 
80  p.o.  (generally  40-60  p.c),  the  percentage 
of  resins,  which  are  the  sole  other  constituents, 
showing  corresponding  differences.    A  method 


for  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  oil  is  given  by 
Cripps  (Pharm.  J.  [iii]  22, 193). 

The  U.S.  P.  requires  a  minimum  content  of 
36  p.o.  of  resin  and  an  acid  value  of  28-96  for 
oojMdba. 

Volatile  oil  of  copaiba  boils  at  252*'-260*', 
is  soluble  in  8-30  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.gr. 
0'830),  or  in  3  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
has  a  sp.gr.  of  0*88-0-91.  The  oU  has  the 
odour  and  taste  of  copaiba,  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  sesquiterpenes,  largely  caryopnyllene 
CijH,4,  b.p.  268^-260°  (Wallach,  Annalen, 
1892,  271,  294).  When  hydrogen  chloride  is 
passed  into  the  dried  oil,  crystals  of  a  hydrO' 
(Moride  C„Hy,3Ha,  m.p.  about  70**  (r/.  e,g, 
Deussen  and  Eser,  Chem.  Zeit.  1912,  36,  d61). 
The  terpene  of  Maracaibo  copaiba  boUs  at 
260^-260^,  and  gives  no  crystalline  hydrochloride 
(Brix,  Monatsh.  2,  507).  A  dark-blue  hydraU 
(C,^H,()^H,0  is  obtained  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  when  the  moist  terpene  is  distilled 
over  sodium  (Brix). 

The  oil  from  copaiba  balsam  collected  in 
Surinam  from  Copaifera  gut/anensis  (Desf.)  boils, 
for  the  most  part,  at  254*'-262^  and  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  two  sesquiterpenes.  The  fraction 
boiling  at  270*'-280''  contams  a  little  oadinene. 
Towanis  the  end  of  the  steam  distillation  of  the 
balsam,  a  sesquiterpene  tdcohol  C^iH^^O,  m.p. 
1 14^-1 15^,  separates  in  the  condenser  from  which 
a  sesquiterpene  Ci|H|4,  b.p.  252*^,  ia  obtained. 
The  latter  is  a  mooile  liquid  which  soon  changes 
in  the  air  to  a  resinous  soUd  (van  Itallie  and 
Nieuwland,  Arch.  Pharm.  242,  539 ;  244,  161). 

Of  the  copaiba  resins  many  are  found  only 
in  certain  varieties  of  the  oleo-resin.  The  most 
important  is  the  crystalline  acid  resin  copaivic 
actd  CigHi^Os.  This  constitutes  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  crude  resin,  and  may  be 
obtained  according  to  Schweitzer  (Pogg.  Ann. 
17,  784 ;  21, 172)  by  steam  distilling  the  balsam 
and  then  allowing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
resin,  so  obtained,  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
It  may  also  be  extracted  from  the  balsam  by 
aqueous  ammonium  oait>onate  solution,  and 
may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol;  m.p.  131  ^ 
Hie  acid  is  an  isomeride  of  abietic  aoia.  Cry- 
stalline deposits  sometimes  occur  in  copaiba. 
One  of  these,  in  an  old  specimen  of  the  Trinidad 
variety,  which  was  supposed  to  be  copaivic 
acid,  was  examined  by  fliickiger  and  Hanbuiy 
(Fluck.  a.  Hanb.  231).  It  melted  at  116°-117*. 
Another  deposit  investigated  by  Fehling  (An* 
nalen,  40, 110)  proved  to  be  an  allied  compound 
oxycopaivic  acta  C^oE^fi^.  Similarly,  Strauss 
(ibid,  148,  148)  extracted  meiacopaivic  acid 
C,|H.J04  from  Maracaibo  copaiba.  Copaiba 
from  Maracaibo  and  Pari  has  b^n  examined  by 
Tschirch  and  Keto  (Arch.  Pharm.  239,  548). 
After  separation  of  the  resin  acids  and  the 
essential  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
indifferent  resenes  remained  mostly,  but  not 
wholly,  soluble  in  alcohol.  From  the  Para 
balsam,  paracopaivic  acid  Cs^a^^t*  ™*P-  1^6°' 
148%  extracted  by  5  p.c.  ammonium  carbonate 
solution,  and  homo-paracopaivic  acid  C|gH,,0„ 
m.p.  111^-112%  were  obtained.  From  samples 
of  Maracaibo  copaiba,  fi-metacopaivic  acid 
CjjHi.O,  (or  Ci^H.^O,).  melting  at  89'*-90%  and 
iUuric  acSd  C.«U„(3„  melting  at  128''-129%  were 
isolated.  Other  reuns  have  been  described  by 
Martin  and  Vigne  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [UL]  1,  52), 
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Posselt,  (Annalen,  69»  67),  and  Bush  (Amer.  J. 
Phann.  [iv.]  9,  306).  C/.  Oberdofer  (Arch. 
Pharm.  [ii.]  44,  172);  Ulek  {ibid.  122,  14); 
Procter  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  10,  603);  Rouasin 
(J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [iv.]  1,  321) ;  Levy  (Ber.  18, 
3206). 

lUurin  oleo-resin,  an  African  variety  of  co- 
paiba, obtained  from  Hardtvickia  Manni%  (Oliver) 
in  the  Niger  basin,  also  examined  by  Tschirch 
and  Keto,  contains  iUuric  acid  which  closely  re- 
sembles Fehling's  ozvcopaivio  acid.  It  crystal- 
lises in  the  hexagonal  system  and  is  a  monobasic 
acid.  It  gives  the  cholesterol  reactions  and  is 
not  affected  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide ; 
in  these  and  other  respects,  it  resembles  the 
resin  acids  of  the  cbniferae,  especially  pimaric 
acid,  but  it  differs  from  them  by  reducing  silver 
salts  in  ammoniacal  solution. 

In  medicine,  copaiba  is  employed  for  its 
stimulating  action  on  mucous  membranes,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  genito-urinary  system. 

AduUenUion  of  copaiba  has  been  laigiely 
practised.  Turpentine,  castor  oil,  and  gurjun 
balsam'  are  typical  of  the  adulterants  em- 
ployed. Numerou9  methods  of  testing  have 
been  proposed.  These  are  reviewed  in  Allen's 
Commercial  Org.  Analysis,  4th  ed.  vol.  iv.  p. 
88;  vol.  ix.  p.  313.  It  is  shown  that  the 
specific  gravity  or  percentage  of  resin  and  oil  is 
so  variable  as  to  be  of  no  value  in  detecting 
adulteration.  Many  properties  while  apper- 
taining to  most  specimens  of  the  oleo-resin  are 
not  found  in  alL  Thus  fluorescence,  a  character 
of  gurjun  *  balsam,'  is  not  absent  from  all  speci- 
mens of  true  copaiba;  all  specimens  do  not 
dissolve  one-f  ourtn  of  their  weight  of  magnesium 
carbonate  or  form  a  dear  solution  with  aqueous 
ammonia  or  alcohol.  Benzene  is  a  umversal 
solvent  for  copaiba,  but  it  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  toward  all  the  ordinaiy  adulterants. 
Siebold  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  8,  251)  detects  as  little 
as  1  p.o.  of  fatty  oil  in  a  simple  manner.  A  gram 
or  so  is  heatea  in  a  watch-glass  until  all  oil  is 
driven  off,  which  is  the  case  as  soon  as  the 
residue  assumes  a  rich  brown  colour.  If  the 
remaining  resin  is  brittle  and  pulverisable,  no 
fatty  oil  IS  present ;  fatty  oDs  cause  the  residue 
to  remain  sticky,  even  after  further  heating. 
Gurjun  or  wood  oil  may  be  discovered  by 
Fliiokiger's  process  (Fliiok.  a.  Hanb.  233  not«). 
One  drop  of  copaiba  is  amtated  in  a  test  tube 
with  19  drops  of  carbon  disulphide,  and  to  this 
is  added  a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  (1*42)  acids.  After 
a  littie  agitation,  copaiba  becomes  reddish- 
brown  with  a  deposit  of  resin  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube ;  ffurjun  oil  gives  an  intense  purplish-red 
colour  changing  to  violet,  whilst  the  oleo-resin  of 
Hcudtoickia,  sometimes  an  adulterant  of  copaiba, 
gives  no  perceptible  alteration  of  colour.  By 
tius  procedure,  1  part  of  gurjun  oil  in  8  parts  of 
copaiba  may  be  detected.  Another  method  is 
that  of  Hager  (Pharm.  Centh.  16,  257).  1 
volume  of  copaiba  mixed  with  4  volumes  of  light 
petroleum  eives  either  a  clear  solution  or  only 
a  slight  turbidity  which,  when  it  settles,  forms 
not  more  than  a  thin  film  covering  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  Gurjun  oil  is  insoluble  in  light 
petroleum  and  settles  in  half  an  hour.  Benzene 
oannot  be  substituted,  as  has  been  proposed, 
for  light  petroleum.  Gurjun  balsam  can  also 
be  detected  in  copaiba  by  giving  a  reddish 


coloration,  changing  to  blue,  when  the  sample 
is  boiled  with  3  parts  of  95  p.c.  alcohol  and 
1  part  of  crystallised  stannous  chloride,  and  by 
affording  a  reddish  or  purple  colour  when  4  drops 
of  copaiba  are  carefully  adde^  to  a  mixture  of 
half  an  ounce  glacial  acetic  acid  with  4  drops 
of  nitric  acid  (c/.  Brit.  Pharm.).  According  to 
Turner  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.  1908,  80, 14)  3-4  drops 
of  the  volatile  oil  aro  mixed  with  3  o.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  1  drop  of  freshly  prepared  10  p.c. 
sodium  nitrite  solution.  On  pouring  2  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  below  this,  without  mixing,  the 
acetic  layer  is  at  most  coloured  pale  3rellow  and 
pink,  red  or  violet  (absence  of  gurjun  balsam, 
q,v.).  The  presence  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
recognised  by  Siebold  during  the  evaporation 
for  the  detection  of  fixed  oils,  and  may  be 
further  identified  by  distillation  and  fractiona- 
tion of  the  volatile  oiL  Turpentine  boils  at 
160*^-180%  oU  of  copaiba  at  240^-260^  See 
further:  Bowman  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.  [iv.] 
7,  386);  Fulton  {ibid,  [iv.]  7,  560);  Rush 
(Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  10,  5) ;  Hager  (Pharm.  Centh. 
1870,  296  ;  24,  141) ;  Prael  (Aroh.  Pharm.  [iii.] 
23,  735,  768) ;  Wzyne  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.  [iv.]  3, 
326);  Maupy  (Chem.  Zentr.  1894,  i.  929); 
Hirschsohn  {tbid.  1895,  ii.  694). 

Eleml.  Oleo-resina  elemi  {Risine  elimi^ 
Fr. ;  Elemiharz,  Ger.).  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  describe  a  'gum  of  Ethiopian  olive' 
which  has  been  genentlly  identified  with  elemL 
According  to  Flixckiger  and  Hanbury  (Fluck. 
a.  Hanb.  147),  however,  this  ancient  elemi 
is  the  oleo-resin  known  as  Luban  meyeti.  Pliny 
terms  the  drug  enhoBmon  or  eJihcemi,  from 
which  the  name  animi  and  perhaps  also  elemi  is 
derived.  The  term  *  animi^  is  also  used  for  a 
kind  of  copal. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  older 
African  elemi  was  replaced  by  a  drug  of  similar 
appearance,  which  came  from  Mexico,  and  South 
America,  and  this  in  its  turn  has  given^way  to 
a  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is 
now  the  elemi  of  commerce. 

Ekmi  or  Animi  of  the  cider  Writers ;  Oriental 
or  African  Elemi;  Luban  Meyeti;  Luban 
Mati. 

This  drug  is  derived  from  BoeweUia  Frere- 
ana  (Birdw^>d),  a  tree  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  which  yields  the  gum-resin  olibanum, 
and  which  inhabits  the  hills  immediately 
west  of  Cape  Gardafui  Notwithstanding  the 
close  botanical  relation  to  olibanum,  and  the 
generic  name,  Luban  being  Arabic  for  that  drug, 
there  is  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of 
gum  and  other  characters,  that  Luban  Meyeti  is 
a  distinct  product.  According  to  Hanbury  and 
Fliickiger  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  8,  805;  Fluck.  a. 
Hanb.  147),  this  was  the  elemi  of  commerce  until 
its  place  was  taken,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  a  somewhat  similar  product  of  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

Luban  elemi  is  described  by  Fliickiger  and 
Hanbury  as  detached  droppy  tears  and  frag- 
ments, occasionally  in  stalactitic  masses  several 
ounces  in  weight.  ExtemaUy  it  has  a  thin 
opaque  white  crust,  but  internally  it  is  trans- 
parent and  of  an  amber  coloiur.  It  has  an  agree- 
able odour  of  lemon  and  turpentine,'  and  a  mild 
terebinthinous  Ua^\Q]^k§bfol^f^^0Kit^^ 
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has  a  fragrant  elemi  odour,  from  the  specimen 
examined,  amounted  to  3  '1  p.c.  It  has  a  sj^ific 
gravity  of  0*866  at  W,  and  rotates  the  polarised 
ray  shghtly  to  the  left.  It  consists  partly  of  a 
dextro-rotatory  hydrocarbon  Cj^|«,  and  partly 
of  a  Iffivo-rotatory  oaeygenaied  oil.  The  resin  is 
mostly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  the  com- 
position CjcHsoO,  (T). 

Elemi  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries ; 
American  or  Brazilian  Elemi. 

The  oleo-reain,  which  replaced  the  older 
African  elemi  for  the  most  part  during  the 
seventeenth  and  ekhteenth  centuries,  was  the 
product  of  several  Brazilian  trees,  species  of  the 
genus  Protium  {Icica).  A  specimen  examined 
by  Fliicidger  and  Hanbuiy  (Fluck.  a.  Hanb.  15^), 
was  a  translucent  ffreenish-yellow  fragrant  tere- 
binthinous  resin,  which  by  means  of  cold  alcohol 
could  be  separated  into  two  portions — ^the 
one  soluble,  and  the  other,  consisting  of  a  mass 
of  acicular  crystals,  insoluble. 

The  oleo-resin  of  Protium  hepiaphyUum 
(March. ),  was  examined  by  Stenhouse  and  Groves 
(Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  29,  175).  This  is  known  as 
Oum  Hyatva,  or  Conima  resin^  or  resin  of  the 
incense-tree.  It  possesses  a  fragrant  balsamic 
odour,  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  small 
proportion  of  w)latile  fiU.  This  oU,  when  ob- 
tained by  distillation  with  steam,  boils  at  about 
270^  By  treatment  with  sodium  and  fractional 
distillation,  it  gives  a  hydrocarbon  conimene, 
G|,H24,  which  boils  at  264°.  If  the  residue,  after 
removal  of  the  volatile  oil,  be  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol,  it  deposits  on  cooling  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, icacin,  C^fi^fi  (T)  and  the  mother- 
liquor  contains  a  yellow  amorphous  resin,  Icadn 
melts  at  175''  (c/.  Hesse,  Annalen,  192,  181), 
and  is  doubtless  identical  with  Amyrin  (see 
below). 

Elemi  of  Commerce  of  the  Present  Day ;  ManiXla 
Elemi ;   Arbol  a  Brea  Resin. 

The  tree  which  vields  the  elemi  of  the  uresent ' 
day  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  ' 
is  called  by  the  Spaniards   Arbol  a  brea.    Its 
botanical  relations  were  not  known  until  quite  | 
recently,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  the  oleo-resin  > 
is  collected  from  Canarium  luzonicum  (Miq.) ' 
(Clover,  Philippine  J.  Sci.  1907,  2,  2).    Manilla  ! 
elemi  is  a  soft  oleo-resin  which,  in  appearance, 
resembles  old  honey.    It  occurs  in  commerce 
generally  admixed  with  earthy  or  carbonaceous 
matter,  which  gives  it  a  dark  colour.    When 
fresh  and  pure,  it  is  colourless  and  has  a  fragrant 
odour.    Cold    alcohol    applied    to    the    drug 
discloses    numerous    acicular    crystals    visible 
under  a  microscope  (Fliick.  a.  Hanb.). 

Elemi  is  a  mixture  of  vcdatUe  oil  and  resin. 
The  volatile  oil  (up  to  30  p.c.)  contains  <{-phel- 
landrene,  dipentenc,  and  a  crystalline  compound 
which  may  be  identical  with  amyrin  (Wallach, 
Annalen,  252, 102).  Phellandrene  and  dipentene 
are  also  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
resin  (Wallach,  ibid.  271,  310).  From  the 
highest  boiling  fractions,  Semmler  (Ber.  1908, 
41,  1768;  1918,  2183)  has  isolated  eUmicin  or 
l-allyl-3 :  4 :  5- trimethoxy benzene,  b.p.  144°- 
147^10  mm.,  and  Semmler  and  Liao  [ibid. 
1916,  49,  794;   1917,  60,   1286)  have  further 


obtained  elemol,  C„H,«0,  b.p.  162°-166°/17 
mm.,  yielding  the  sesquiterpene  elemene,  b.p. 
115°-156°/10  mm.  on  dehydration. 

All  elemi  resins  are  characterised  by  their 
high  content  of  crystalline  substances,  the 
chief  being  a  phvtosterol ;  Baup  (Ann.  Ghim. 
[iii.]  31,  108)  called  the  Litter  amyrin.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  ether  and 
hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  satiny  fibres, 
which  melt  at  about  175°.  Amvrin,  C,tH|oO> 
has  been  converted  by  Vesteroerg  into  two 
crystalline  isomeric  acetates,  C^fi^^{C^Kfi^)t 
and  benzoateSy  C,^H49{CfH,0,),  from  which  two 
corresponding  amyrins  have  been  prepared. 
a-Amyrin  melts  at  181°-118*5°,  (a)-amyrtn 
acetaU  at  220°,  and  benzoate  at  192° ;  while 
fi-amyrin  melts  at  193°-194°,  {fi)^myrin  acetate 
at  235°,  and  benzoate  at  230°  (Ber.  20,  1243 ; 
23,  3186).  Ciamioian  (Ber.  11,  1347),  by  dis- 
tilling amyrin  with  zinc-dust,  obtained  toluene, 
methylethylbenzene,  and  ethylnaphthalene. 
The  cinnamate  of  a-amyrin  occurs  iA  the  latex 
of  Antiaris  tozicaria  (Windaus  and  Welsoh, 
Arch.  Pharm.  1908,  246,  564),  and  probably 
also  in  various  guttaperohas  from  New  Gmnea 
(van  Romburgh,  Ber.  1904,  37,  3440;  cf. 
Vesterbeig,  ibid.  1906,  39,  2467).  Amyrm 
seems  to  be  a  triterpene  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
mother-liquor  contains  the  amorphous  resin,  or 
resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  which  is  the  largest 
constituent  of  elemL  Besides  amyrin,  Baup 
describes  three  other  compounds  occurring  in 
elemi-rbreidin,  brein,  and  bryolidin.  Of  these 
the  former  has  not  been  found  again;  the 
second  is  a  diatomic  alcohol  of  the  probable 
formula  C,oH4,(OH)„  which  differs  from  that 
of  amyrin  by  one  oxygen  atom;  m.p.  217° 
(Vesterberg,  Ber.  1906,  39,  2467 ;  this  paper 
gives  references  to  previous  chemical  examina- 
tions of  elemi).  For  the  third  substcmce, 
Oryoidin,  see  below. 

Specimens  of  Manila  elemi  have  been 
examined  by  Tsohiroh  and  Cremer  (Arch. 
Phafm.  240,  293).  100  parta  of  the  drug  con- 
tain :  manamyrin,  oonaisting  of  a  and  B  amyrin, 
20-25 ;  essential  oil,  20-25 ;  bryoidm,  0*8-1 ; 
a-manekmic  acid,  5-6 ;  fi-maneiemic  aetd,  8-10  ; 
maneleresene,  30-35;  inorganic  constituents 
and  bitter  substance,  1-2;  impurities,  5-6 
parts.  Bnroidin,  C^fi^fi^  m.p.  135'5°,  was 
prepared  by  digesting  the  elemi  with  dilute 
alcohol  at  a  gentle  heat  and  evaporating  the 
extract  to  crystallisation.  It  is  neutral,  has  a 
bitter  taste,  and,  whilst  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  5, 142).  a-Manelemio 
acid  C,-H,g04,  m.p.  215°,  previously  isolated 
by  Burl  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  8,  601),  crystallises 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acids,  ex- 
tracted from  the  resin  by  aqueous  potassium 
carbonate,  while  the  mother  Uquor  contains 
amorphous  )3-manelemio  acid  C44H,q04,  m.p. 
75°-76°.  Maneleresene  CjcH^tO  remains  after 
the  removal  of  the  other  constituents  of  the 
oleo-resin ;  it  is  amorphous  and  melts  at  63°- 
66°. 

Elemi  is  seldom  used  in  medicine  in  this 
country.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  employed 
in  the  form  of  ointment  as  a  dressing  for  indo- 
lent ulcers.  At  present  its  chief  use  is  in  the 
preparation  of  printing  inks,  and  occasionally 
as  an  ingredient  in  vazioishesd  by  Vj^^V  IC 
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OUo-reaina  aUied  to  Elemi. 

Anime, — Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  use 
of  the  word  anime,  and  the  same  may  be  re- 
marked of  tacamahac.  By  some  writers  anime 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  elemi,  and  by  otheis 
it  is  restricted  chiefly  to  a  variety  of  copal. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  othe^  eleo- 
resinous  products  which  are  usually  known 
as  anime.  The  chief  members  of  this  class 
are:  1.  Oomari  oleo-resin,  or  gommier  resin, 
the  exudation  of  Dacorydea  hexandra  (Griseb.), 
an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies  (Imp.  Inst. 
Rep.  No.  63,  192).  This  has  an  odour  between 
that  of  elemi  and  turpentine.  Owing  to  it? 
general  resemblance  to  true  elemi,  gommier  resin 
IS  commonly  known  as  '  dry  *  or  West  Indian 
elemi.  For  analysis  and  commercial  valuation, 
aee  Imp.  Inst.  Report.  The  oleo-resin  has  been 
examined  by  More  (Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  75,  718). 
The  essential  oil  was  found  to  contain  64  p.c.  of 
2-pinene  and  17  p.c.  of  sylvestrene,  and  from  the 
redn  a  crystallme  compound,  m.p.  166**- 167°, 
was  obtained,  having  the  composition  GtgH^^O. 
2.  Brazilian  anime,  the  product  of  Hymenoea 
courbaril  (Linn.),  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosas.  The  oleo-resin  resembles 
mastic.  It  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  when 
warmed  emits  a  peculiar  odour.  The  volatile 
oil  is  colourless,  with  a  strong,  not  unpleasant 
odour  and  burning  taste.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  alcohol  fPaoli,  Brugn.  Giorn.  16,  326). 
After  removal  of  tne  oil,  cold  alcohol  extracts  an 
amorphous  resin,  and  the  residue,  dissolved  in 
boilinff  alcohol,  deposits  on  cooling  a  semi- 
crystaUine  compound,  which  was  analysed  by 
Laurent  (Ann.  Ghim.  [ii.]  66,  314).  Set 
also  Batka  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  6,  742) ;  Guibourt 
(R^v.  sdent.  16,  177);  Filhol  (J.  Pharm.  Chim. 
[iii.]  1,  301,  607) ;  Hancock  (Ed.  N.  J.  Sc.  1, 
240);  Manzini  (J.  Pharm.  27,  752);  Deville 
(Annalen,  71,  354). 

Carana, — ^A  soft  oleo-resin  allied  to  Brasd- 
Uan  elemi,  probably  derived  from  Pr(^ium 
Carana  (March.)  and  allied  species.  It  has  a 
fragrant  balsamic  odour  and  somewhat  bitter 
taste.  It  contain^  96  p.c.  of  resin,  soluble  in 
alcohol  (Pelletier,  Bull.  Pharm.  4,  241).  Carana 
elemi  from  Protium  Carana  (March.),  has  been 
examined  by  Tschirch  and  Saal  (Arch.  Pharm. 
241,  149),  who  found  that  in  100  parts  of  the 
drug  there  were  contained  isocare/eminic  acid, 
2;  careleminic  acid,  8;  carelemic  acid,  10; 
essential  oil,  10 ;  amyrins,  20-25 ;  resene,  30- 
35;  impurities,  12-15  parts.  For  analytical 
constants  v.  Dieterich  (Pharm.  Centh.  40,  453). 

Ceradia, — The  product  of  Ceradia  {Othonna) 
furcata  (lindl.).  It  is  an  amber-coloured  oleo- 
resin  with  the  odour  of  elemi  (R.  Thomson,  Phil. 
Mag.  28,  422). 

Mauritius  elemi, — An  oleo-resin  very  closely 
resembling  Manilla  elemi.  It  is  the  yield  of  the 
Canarium  mauritianum  (Blume ;  Fltick.  a.  Hanb. 
152).  It  has  been  examined  by  Tschirch  and 
Saal  (Arch.  Pharm.  1904,  242,  348).  100  parts 
of  the  drug  were  found  to  contain  a-iaocoldemic 
acid,  10 ;  coleleminic  acid,  2 ;  P-iaocoUlemic  acid, 
8  ;  colamyrin,  25-30  ;  coleresene,  30-35 ;  essen- 
tial oil,  3 ;  bitter  principle  and  biyoidin,  plant 
remains  and  impurities,  about  10  parts. 

Mexican  elemi.  Vera  Cruz  elemi, — ^Mexican 
elemi  is  not  now  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is 
nearly  related  to  Brazilian  elemi.     It  is  the  re- 


puted product  of  Amyris  Plumeri  (DC.) ;  (Fluck. 
a.  Hani).  1 52 ).  This  elemi  has  been  examined  by 
Tschirch  and  Cremer  (Arch.  Pharm.  1902,  240, 
293),  who  find  that  it  contains  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  substances  which  resist  the  action  of 
alkalis  (resene  and  amyrin)  and  thia  would  make 
it  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  basis  of  a  lacquer. 

T€u:amahac. — The  following  are  the  more 
important  oleo-resins  which  have  been  described 
as  tacamahac :  1.  East  Indian  tacamahac,  the 
product  of  CalophyUum  inophyUum  (Linn.), 
which  inhabits  Biourbon  and  Madagascar.  It 
is  a  dark-green  balsamic  resin — sp.gr.  1*032; 
m.p.  75°.  2.  Yellow  tacamahac,  the  exudation 
of  Amyris  tacamahac  (Batka).  It  was  labelled 
Tacamahaque  vierge  by  Des  Marchais,  African 
incense  by  Pereira,  and  Bdellium  d'Afrique  by 
Guibourt.  It  melts  at  100^  exhaling  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  the  resin  remaining  is  partly 
soluble  in  alcohoL  The  part  insoluble  in  aioohol 
consists  of  yellow  crystals — tacamahacin.  This 
substance  is  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  unaffected  by  alkalis  or  nitric 
acid.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  violet 
colour  (Batka,  Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  6,  742).  Yellow 
tacamahac  is  often  termed  anime.  3.  Oleo- 
resin  of  Protium  heptaphvUum  (Aub.).  This  has 
been  already  described  under  the  name  of 
conima  resin  {see  Blemi  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries).  A  number  of  samples  oi 
Tacamahac  resin  have  been  examined  by 
Tschirch  and  Saal  (Arch.  Pharm.  1904,  242,  365, 
395),  and  analytical  constants  are  given  by 
Dieterich  (Pharm.  Centh.  40.  453). 

Besides  these,  which  Batka  ragards  as  true 
tacamahaos,  the  nroduct  of  Protium  obtusifoUum 
(March),  the  Mauritius  tacamahac,  and  com- 
mon galipot  of  Pinus  Pinaster  (Soland),  the 
latter  under  the  name  of  the  bitter  tacamahac  of 
trees,  have  been  desoribed  as  varieties  of  that 
drug. 

Gurjun  oleo-resin.  Qurjun  balsam;  Wood 
oil;  Oleo-resina  dipterocarpi.  This  oleo-resin 
resembles  and  is  useid  as  an  adulterant  and  sub- 
stitute for  copaiba  (so  called  East  Indian  co- 
Saiba).  It  is  obtained  from  Burma  and  the 
traits,  being  the  product  of  various  species 
of  Dipterocarpus  (FlQck.  a.  Hanb.  88).  Gurjun 
oil  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fatty  oil 
which  is  also  known  as  wood  oU,  or  wood  oil 
of  China,  which  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Aleurites  cordata  (Stend.),  the  well-known 
Tung  tree  of  the  Chinese. 

Gurjun,  or  wood  oil,  resembles  copaiba  in 
appearance,  with  the  exception  of  its  fluores- 
cence, a  character  rarely  found  in  copaiba.  When 
heated  in  a  closed  tube  to  220°  it  becomes  almost 
solid,  whereas  copaiba  similarly  heated  does 
not  lose  its  fluidity.  For  other  distinguishing 
characters  v.  Copaiba. 

According  to  Semmler  and  Jakubowioz  (Ber. 
1914, 47, 1141,  where  see  other  references),  gurjun 
oil  contains  two  tricyob'c  sesquiterpenes,  a  Isvo- 
rotatory  one  (67  p.c.)  which  gives  Turner's 
reaction  (v.  Copaiba),  and  a  dextro-rotatory  one 
(33  p.c.)  which  does  not  give  it.  The  oil  boils 
mostly  at  256°-260%  and  has  D.  0-915-4)-925. 

When  the  resin  of  wood  oil  is  extracted  by 
alcohol,  and  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  added 
and  the  amorphous  resin  which  separates  ool- 
leoted,  the  solution  contains  ammonium  gwjnnati 
from  which  gurjumo   acid  is  obtained  as  a 
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precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid, 
and  it  may  then  be  reciystallised  from  ether  or 
alcohol.  Werner  found  it  to  melt  at  220°,  and  to 
boil  with  decomposition  at  260°.  Qurjunic  acid 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  carbon  di- 
salphide.  It  may  be  regarded  as  tri-hydrated 
abietic  acid  thus :  C44He40c,3H|0.  This  for- 
mula agrees  equally  well  with  Werner's  data. 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  meta-copaibic 
acid  of  Strauss  (v.  Copaiba).  A  compound, 
C^oHg^Og,  yielding  a  diacetate  is  obtained 
from  gurjun  oleo-resin  and  enters  commerce 
as  'oopaiyio  acid.'  It  is  crystalline,  melts 
at  126^-129%  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
but  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalis  (Brix, 
Monatsh.  2,  516).  The  amorphous  resin  which 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  resin  of  wood 
oil  consists  of  ffurjoresene  CifH,gO,,  m.p. 
40°-43°  (Tsohirch  and  Weil,  Arch.  Pharm.  1903, 
241,  372).  The  deposits,  largely  ciystaUine  in 
character,  which  are  found  in  various  samples 
of  goijun  balsam,  consist  of  resin  alcohols  or 
resin  phenols,  but  are  insoluble  in  alkalis,  in 
these  respects  resembling  amyrin. 

In  acldition  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for 
copaiba,  wood  oil  is  employed  in  India  as  a 
natural  vamish,  especially  for  ships. 

Lftdanttm;  Labdanum,  A  sticky,  black- 
brown,  soft  oleo-resin,  derived  from  Cistrts 
polymorphus  (Willk.)  and  other  species  of 
Cishu,  inhabiting  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (c/  Bentl.  a. 
Trim.  24).  It  is  a  variable  mixture  of  resin, 
volatile  oil,  gum,  wax,  and  earthy  and  woody 
impurities.  The  odour  is  fragrant,  and  it  has  a 
bitter  taste.  Guibourt  (Hist.  Drogues,  3,  601), 
Pelletier  (Bull.  Pharm.  4,  603),  Johnston  (Phil. 
Trans.  1840,  344),  Thiselton  Dyer  (Pharm.  J. 
[iii.]  15,  301 ;  16,  385,  779).  For  analytical  con- 
stants,  eee  Dieterich  (Pharm.  Genth.  40,  453). 
For  an  account  of  the  different  commercial 
forms  of  ladanum,  its  history,  mode  of  collection, 
properties  and  uses,  see  Hounes,  Perfumery  and 
Essent.  Oil  Record,  1911,  2,  132.  The  yellow 
oil  (0'7-0-9  p.c.)  boils  at  60*»-185715  mm., 
and  contains  alcohols,  phenols,  esters,  terpenes, 
acetophenone,  and  1:1: 5-trimeihyleydo?iexanone 
(Masson,  Compt.  rend.  1912,  154,  517).  Accord- 
ing to  Roure-Bertrand  it  possesses  the  following 
characters:  d*^  0*9033,  [ol^^  -12°  10';  n^'^ 
1'4800;  acid  number  3*7;  sapon.  number 
22*37;  ester  number  18*67  ;  solubuity  in  90  p.c. 
alcohol  0*5  to  5*0  volumes. 

Lapulin.  Lupulinie glands;  Lupulina {LupU' 
line^  Fr. ;  HopfendrlUen,  Hopfensiaub,  Ger.). 
The  detached  minute  glands  of  the  strobile  of 
Humulus  lupulus  (Linn.)  contain  volatile  oU, 
a  bitter  actd,  resin,  wax.  Humulus,  U.S.  P. 
Hops  and  lupulin  have  been  deleted  from  the 
B.P.  1914. 

Cf.  mvTcene,  t-a-caryophyllene  (together  80- 
90  p.c.)  linalool,  linaloyl  Mononate,  probably 
traces  of  a  geraneolester  and  a  little  of  a  diter- 
pene  (Chapman,  Ohem.  Soc.  Trans.  1903,  83, 
505).  The  identity  of  the  myrcene  was  proved 
bv  Semmler  (Ber.  1911,  44,  2009);  t-a-caryo- 
^hyllene  was  identified  with  Chapman's  '  humu- 
[ene  '  by  Deussen  (J.  Prakt.  Chem.  1911,  [ii.]  83, 
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Commercial  lupulin  has  been  examined  by 
Barth  (Chem.  Zentr.  1900,  [ii]  681 ),  who  found  it ' 


'  to  contain  18*27  p.c.  of  ash,  63*93  p.c.  of  material 
soluble  in  ether,  and  36*07  p.c.  of  lupulin  husks. 
'  The  portion  soluble  in  ether  contained  0*18  p.c* 
of  wax,  11*55  p.c.  of  a-resin,  43*31  p.c.  of 
P'fesin,  0*17  p.c.  of  ash,  and  8*72  p.c.  of  fat  oil, 
y-resin,  &c.  The  proportion  of  sand  in  com- 
mercial lupulin  varies  ^m  10*9  to  20*2  p.c. 

The  volatile  oil  which  exists  to  the  extent  of 

about  0*9  p.c.  (Fluok.  a.  Hanb.  553),  consists 

according  to  Wagner  (J.  1853,  516)  and  Personne 

(J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [ill.]  26,  241,  321 ;    27,  22 ; 

I  J.  1854,  654)  of  a  terpene,  C^^B.^^,  boib'ng  at 

I  175°,  and  an  oxygenated  compound  probably 

\valerol,  C.Hi«0,  which  boils  at  210°  and  on 

I  oxidation  yields  vakric  acid.    The  latter  acid 

has  also   been  detected  in  hops.    The  crude 

oil  boils  from  140°  to  300°.    Cf,  M6hu  (Th^ 

Montpellier,  1867),  and  Ossipow  (J.  pr.  Chem. 

[ii.]  28,  448).    Chapman  ((;hem.   Soc.   Trans. 

67,  54,  780)  finds  that  the  oil  can  be  separated 

into  two  fractions :    one,  boiling  at  166°-I71°, 

probably  a  mixture  of  two  hydrocarbons,  CjoH^o 

and  C,oHj3,  and  the  other,   a  sesquiterpene, 

humulene,   C„H,4,    b.p.    160°-170°   (60   mm.). 

The  latter  ^ves  a  crystalline,  nitrosochloride 

melting  at  164°-165°. 

The  resins  present  in  lupulin  are  divided  into 
soft  and  hard  resins,  according  as  they  are  soluble 
or  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  (Hayduck,  Bied. 
Zentr.  1887|  694).  THe  a-resin,  a  soft  resin  pre- 
oi})itated  by  lead  acetate,  contains  a-lupulinie 
acid,  which,  when  pure,  is  extremely  resistant  to 
chemical  reagents  but  is  rapidly  transformed 
into  a  resin  at  a  high  temperature  (Barth,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1900,  [ii.]  915;  Siller,  Zeitech.  Nahr. 
Genussm.  18,  241).  The  )3-resin,  which  is  aUo 
.a  soft  resin,  is  not  precipitated  by  lead  acetate. 
It  appears  to  be  an  oxidation  product  of  an 
orgamc  acid,  p-lupuUnic  acid,  first  obtained  from 
hops  by  Bungerer  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  45,  489) 
To  prepare  lupulinie  add,  lupulin  is  extracted 
with  lignt  petroleum  and  the  crude  crystals  which 
are  obtained  on  concentrating  the  solution  are 
purified  by  reorystallisation  from  alcohol  and 
afterwards  from  light  petroleum.  The  acid 
crystallises  in  glistening  prisms  which  melt  at 
92^  and  become  resinous  on  exposure  to  air 
(Barth  and  lintner,  Ber.  31,  2022).  The 
y-resin  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  Siller 
{l.c.)  finds  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
distinct  resins  differing  in  carbon  content  and 
in  solubility  in  ether. 

For  estimation  of  the  resins  and  their 
bitterness  (a :  )9 :  y»10  :  7  :  4),  see  Schmidt, 
Winge  and  Jensen  (Uompt.  rend.  Lab.  Carlsberg, 
1914,  11,  116). 

Hnmulon  » '  a-HopfenbitterB&ure ' « *  a-ltipn  < 
linic  acid,'  was  finalW  purified  as  a  oiystalfine 
compound  C,,H,Q0,.CgH4(NH,),  with  o-phenyl- 
ene  diamine  by  Wollmer  (Ber.  1916,  49,  780). 
Humulon,  C^fi^^Og  when  pure  is  quite  stable 
and  odourless,  and  almost  tasteless.  Several 
crystalline  derivatives  and  fission  products 
have  been  obtained.  For  other  constituento 
of  hops,  see  Power,  Tutin  and  Rogerson  (Chem. 
Soc.  TnoiB.  1919,  103,  1286) ;  Chapman  {ibid. 
1914,105,1895). 

Mecca  or  OpoMsam.  Balm  of  QUead,  This 
oleo-resin  is  the  balm  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Greek  writers,  and  is  the  substance  to 
which  the  name  *  balsam '  was  originallv  applied. 
The  term  has,  however,  with  the  advance  of 
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discovery,  come  to  have  another  meaning,  and  is 
now  employed  in  a  generic  sense  for  those  resins, 
oleo-resins,  or  gum-resins  which  contain  oinnamic 
or  benzoic  acids  (compare  BAiJSAjfS).  Mecca 
oleo-resin  is  the  product  of  Commiphora  opo- 
balsamum  (Ensl.),  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia. 
Trommsdorff  (N.  J.  T.  16,  62)  finds  it  to  consist 
of  voUuUe  oil,  30  p.o. ;  soft  resin  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, 4  p.c. ;  hard  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  64  p.c. 
A  specimen  analysed  by  Bonastre  (J.  Pharm. 
18,  95)  contained  only  10  p.c.  of  yolatUe  oil, 
and  the  other  oonstituento  were  correspondingly 
higher.  In  physiological  action,  the  oleo-resin 
is  allied  to  copaiba  and  the  turpentines. 

Hardwiekla  plnnata  oleo-resin.  This  oleo- 
resin  is  an  Indian  substitute  for  copaiba.  It  is 
derived  from  a  tree  nearly  related  to  the  Copai- 
fera,  which  inhabits  the  forests  of  South  Tra- 
vancore  Ghats  and  South  Canara.  A  specimen 
examined  by  fliickiger  and  Hanburv  (Fliick. 
a.  Hanb.  233)  was  a  thick,  black-looking, 
viscid  fluid,  which,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  in  thin  layers,  was  yellow-green  or  vinous 
rml,  according  to  the  thickness.  It  had  no 
fluorescence,  nor  was  it  gelatinised  by  heating, 
as  is  the  case  with  wood  oil.  Broughton 
(Beddowe,  Flora  Sylv.  S.  India,  Madras,  1872, 
265)  found  25  to  40  p.c.  of  volatile  oU  (C,H.)i», 
boiling  at  225°.  From  the  resins  this  observer 
was  unable  to  prepare  copaivic  acid. 

Hlnjak-lagmm.  An  oleo-resin  resembling 
gurjun  was  examined  by  Haussner  (Arch. 
Pharm.  21,  241).  It  is  dingv  green  by  reflected 
and  yellow  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  or  carbon 
disulphide,  and  yields  33  p.c.  of  volatile  oil 
C.^Hg,,  boiling  at  260°.  The  resin  is  composed 
of  an  acid  Cji^fi^  and  a  neutral  constituent. 

Sumbiil  oleo-reslii  (Radne  de  sumbul,  Fr. ; 
SumbtUumrzel,  Moschusumrzd,  Qer.).  The  root 
of  Ferula  Sumbul  (Hooker),  or  musk  root 
(Bentl.  a.  Trim.  131),  a  perennial  plant,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  Maehian,  in  the  Khanate 
of  Bokhara,  is  official  in  the  United  States  {Sum- 
bul, U.S.  P.).  It  was  deleted  from  the  B.P.  in 
1914.  When  extracted  with  ether  it  yields 
about  9  p.c.  of  a  resin,  having  a  musky  odour 
and  i  p.c.  of  a  bluish  volatile  oU. 

Reinsoh  ( Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  6,  300 ;  7,  79  ; 
13,  68)  obtained  sumbulamic  acid,  a  turpentine- 
like mass,  which  assumes  the  form  of  soft 
yellow  needles  on  standing,  and  angelic  acid. 
Compare  ako  Reinsch.  and  Riecker  (Jahrb.  pr. 
Pharm.  16,  12).  Sommer  (Arch.  Pharm.  138, 
1)  investigated  sumbul  root.  On  dry  dis- 
tillation, the  oleo-resin  gives  first  a  greenish 
mobile  oil,  smelling  like  creosote,  then  a  blue  oil, 
lighter  than  water,  and  with  a  peculiar,  not  very 
agreeable,  odour.  Together  with  these,  the 
same  observer  found  crystals  of  umbeUiferone. 

Turpentine.  The  oleo-resinous  exudates  of 
various  species  of  Coniferce. 

Crude  or  common  turpentine.  This  is  de- 
rived in  Russia  and  Finland  from  the  Pinus 
sylvtstris  (Linn.),  or  Scotch  pine;  in  Austria 
and  Corsica  from  P.  laricio  (Poiret) ;  in  South- 
western France  from  P.  pinaster  (Solander) ; 
and  in  the  United  States  from  P.  palustris 
(Mill.),  the  swamp  pine  and  the  Loblolly  pine, 
P,  tcBda  (Linn.)  (Fluok.  a.  Hanb.  604;  Bentl. 
a.  Trim.  256-269).  Tschiroh  and  Niederstadt 
(Arch.  Pharm.  239,  167),  usiog  the  method  of 


examination  of  resins  already  described,  find 
the  oleo-resin  from  Pinus  sylvestris  contains: 
silveolic  acid,  1*5;  silvinolic  acids  a-  and /?-, 
58-60 ;  essential  oil,  15 ;  silvoresene,  20-21  ; 
bitter  substance,  succinic  acid,  and  impurities, 
1-2  p.c.  (c/.  Schkateloff,  Chem.  Zentr.  1908,  i. 
2097). 

The  resin  from  Pinus  laricio  (Poiret),  Austrian 
turpentine,  melts  at  about  100**  and  has  a  yellow 
colour  which  on  exposure  to  light  becomes  red. 
On  boiling  with  water  for  a  long  time  and  then 
extracting  with  ether,  caffeic  and  ferulic  acids 
were  obtained  and  ako  vanillin  (Bamberger, 
Monatsh.  12,  479).  The  resin  is  resolved  on 
digestion  with  /ether  into  an  a-modification 
(80  p.c),  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  a  fi- 
modification  (20  p.c.)  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
excess  of  potash  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  a-resin  or  of  the  crude  resin,  a  colour- 
less crystalline  potassium  compound  is  formed 
which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
nves  a  powdery  precipitate  of  pinoresinoL 
The  caffeic  and  ferulic  acids  are  in  all  proba- 
bility present  in  an  uncombined  state  (Bam- 
betger,  Monatsh.  15,  505).  Pinoresinol  can 
be  obtained  crystidline,  m.p.  122°»  and  has 
the  composition  Ci^Ht^Of.  The  jS-resin,  on 
purification,  forms  a  chooolate  brown  powder 
and  appears  to  have  the  composition 

C,oHMO,(OMe), 

Its  properties  are  those  of  a  tannol,  whence  it  is 
named  pinoresirtotannol  (Bamberger  and  Land- 
siedl,  Monatsh.  18,  481).  Tschirch  and  Schmidt 
(Arch.  Pharm.  241,  570)  found  100  parts  of 
the  oleo-resin  to  contain  :  laricopinic  acid,  25 ; 
laricopinoTUC  acid,  34 ;  essential  oil,  35 ;  resin, 
2 ;  water,  bitter  substi^ioe  and  impurities,  3-4 
parts. 

Tschirch  and  Briining  (Arch.  Pharm.  238, 
630)  find  in  Bordeaux  turpentine,  the  oleo-resin 
of  P.  pinaster  (Solander),  6-7  p.c.  of  pimaric  acid 
C,tH,oO„  crystals,  m.p.  144^-146° ;  48-50  p.c. 
of  a-  and  p-pimarol%c  acids;  2&-^  p.c.  of 
essential  oil ;  5-6  p.c.  of  rescue ;  and  1-2  p.c.  of 
succinic  acid,  alkaJoid,  colouring  matter,  water, 
and  impurities.  For  concreted  French  turpen- 
tine, common  frankincense  or  galijwt,  see 
RbsinSv 

Pinus  palustris  (Mill.)  is  the  '  long  leaf  pine ' 
of  the  United  States  and  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  turpentine  and  resin  prepared  there. 
In  100  parts  of  the  oleo-resin,  there  are  con- 
tained palabienic  acid  Ci^'B^fii,  m.p.  110°, 
5;  palabietic  acid,  C,oH„0,,  m.p.  153°-164°, 
6-7;  palabietinolie  acids,  CicH,«0„  53-67; 
essential  oil,  20-22 ;  paloresene,  10  ;  bitter  sub- 
stance, impurities,  and  water,  2-3  psirts  (Tschirch 
and  Koritschoner,  Arch.  Pharm.  240,  568). 

Canada  Jturpentine,  Canada  balsam.  Balsam 
of  fir.  A  product  of  the  balsam  or  balm  of 
Gilead  fir,  the  Abies  balsamea  (Mill.).  This 
is  incorrectly  called  balsam,  and  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  true  balm  of  Gilead  or  Mecca 
balsam  (c/.  Fluck.  a.  Hanb.  612;  Bentl.  and 
Trim.  263).  A  similar  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  the  hemlock  spruce,  Tsuga  canadensis 
(Carr.).  This  has  been  investigated  by  Tschirch 
and  Briining  (Arch.  Pharm.  238,  487).  100 
parts  of  the  turpentine  contain  eanadtc  acid 
C.jHs.O,,  m.p.  135M36%  13;  canadoUc  acid 
Ci.H„0.,    crystalline,    m.p.    143°-145^    03; 
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a-  and  fi-canadinolic  acids,  CiyHgoOs,  m.p.  89°- 
96%  48-50  ;  essential  oil,  23-24 ;  canadoresene, 
11-12  ;  Bucoinic  aoid  and  impuritieB,  1-2  parts. 
The  oleo-resin  also  contains  an  alkaloid  soluble 
in  water.  On  dry  distillation,  formic,  acetic, 
and  succinic  acids  are  formed. 

Venice  turpentine.  Larch  turpentine.  The 
exudate  of  the  larch  Larix  decidua  (Mill.), 
mostly  obtained  from  the  Tyrol.  Tschirch  and 
Weigel  (Arch.  Pharm.  238,  387)  hare  isolated 
laricinolie  acid,  C,oHjoOj,  m.p.  147*'-148*', 
crystals,  4-5  p^c. ;  a-  and  j3-  tarinolic  acids, 
GitHxfO,,  which  may  be  identical,  55-00  p.c. ; 
essential  oil,  20-22  p.c. ;  resene,  14-15  p.c. ; 
alkaloid,  colouring  matter  and  impurities 
2*4  p.c. ;  succinic  acid,  0*1  p.c.  (c/.  Bam- 
berger, Monatsh.  18,  481 ;  iSamberger  and 
Landsiedl,  ibid.  20,  755). 

Strassburg  turpentine  is  the  yield  of  the 
Silver  fir  (Sapin,  Fr. ;  Weisstanne  or  EdeUanne, 
Ger.),  Abies  pectinata  (DC.).  The  market  is 
supplied  chiefly  from  the  Vosges  (Fltick.  a. 
Hanb.  615 ;  Bentl.  a.  Trin.  262).  In  100  parts 
the  turpentine  contains  abienic  acid  CijH.qOs, 
m.p.  114**-115°,  8-10;  abietric  acid  crystalline, 
C,,H,gO,,  m.p.  146^-153%  1*6-2;  o-  and  fl- 
ab%eiinol%c  acids,  46-50 ;  essential  oil,  28-31 ; 
(Jbidoreaer^,  12-16 ;  alkaloid,  colouring  matter, 
water,  and  impurities,  1-2;  succinic  acid, 
0*05-0*08  parts  (Tschirch  and  Weigel,  Arch. 
Pharm.  238,  411). 

Canada  balaam  from  Abies  balsamea  and  A. 
canadensis  is  similar  to  the  last  two  varieties. 

Hungarian  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the 
Pinus  pttmUio  (Haenke). 

Chuin  turpentine  is  the  turpentine  of  the 
older  writers,  and  is  derived  from  a  small  tree, 
Pistacia  terebinthus  (Linn.),  which  inhabits  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Asia  Minor. 

Jura  turpentine  is  the  product  of  Picea 
ezcelsa  (Link).  The  resin  melts  at  about  100°. 
and  when  boiled  with  water  gives  an  a>queous 
extract  which  contains  p-coumaric  acid  and 
vanillin  (Bamberger,  Monatsh.  12,441).  Tschirch 
and  Briining  (Arch.  Pharm.  238,  616)  isolated 
piceapimarinic  acid  CsoH.oO,,  crptals,  m.p. 
144°-145**,  2-3  p.c. ;  piceapxmaric acid  a,HjoO., 
1*5-2  p.o. ;  a-  and  j3-  piceapimaroRc  acids 
Ga8H440„  48-50  p.o. ;  essential  oil,  32-33  p.o. ; 
juroresene,  10-12  p.c. ;  succinic  acid,  alkaloid, 
colouring  matter,  water,  and  impurities,  1-2  p.c. 
(r/.  Tschirch  and  Koch,  Arch.  Pharm.  240,  272). 

The  resin  from  Pinus  haiepensis  (Mill.)  is 
used  in  Greece  for  preservins  and  flavourinff 
wine.  It  has  been  investigated  by  Tschirch  and 
Schulz  (Arch.  Pharm.  245,  156). 

The  resin  oil  from  Pinus  kmgifolia  (Roxb.), 
a  tree  indigenous  to  the  lower  Himalayas,  forms 
a  white  rather  tough  oTMUjue  mass  and  has  a 
granular  structure  which  is  due  to  the  partial 
crystfldlisation  of  the  resin  acid.  The  turpen- 
tine now  largelv  made  from  it  in  Government 
factories  contams  l-a-pinene,  )3-pinene,  d-ca- 
rene,  CjoHis,  and  d-UmgifoUne,  and  Ci|H,4.  (Si- 
monsen.  Trans.  Ghem.  Soc.  1920,  117,  670.) 

The  resins  of  the  Norway  pine,  Pinus 
resinosa  (Solander)  and  the  Douglaa  fir,  Pseudo- 
tsuga  Douglasii  (Carr.),  have  been  investigated 
by  Frankforter  (J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  28,  1467  ; 
31,  661).  Russian  'white  pitch,'  which  is 
probablv  the  product  of  Abies  sibiriea  (Ledeb.), 
or  of  Ptcea  cbovata  (Ledeb.)  has  been  examined 


by  Tschirch  and  Koritschoner  (Arch.  Pharm. 
240,  584).  Brooks  (Philippine  J.  Sci.  1910,  [A] 
5,  229)  has  examined  the  oleo-resin  of  Pinus 
insularis  (Endl.)  and  the  resinous  saps  from 
various  pines  have  been  investigated  by 
SohkateloS  (Chem.  Zentr.  1908,  i.  2097). 

Tar  v.  TuBPKNTTNB.  G.  B. 

OLEUM.    Fuming  sulphuric  aoid  {q.v.). 

OLEUM  PIMENTiE  v.  Laubus  kobilis. 

OLIBANOLS.  Olibanol  when  isolated  from 
oil  of  frankincense  (v.  olibanum,  art.  Gum 
BSSIN8)  by  distillation  in  vacud  has  b.p.  117°- 
1 19°/22  mm.  and  yields  no  pinononic  add  when 
oxidised  by  cold  permanganate.  It  is  called 
a-olibanol  to  distinguish  it  from  the  isomeride 
jS'Olibanol  into  which  it  is  converted  on  distilla- 
tion at  atmospheric  pressure  (b.p.  210^-211**), 
and  which  3delds  pinononic  acid  on  oxidation. 
a-Olibanol  on  reduction  by  sodium  and  alcohol 
gives  dihydro-olibanol  CioHjjO,  b.p.  100°- 
102°/25  mm.,  which  has  an  odour  resembling 
sage  and  appears  to  be  an  alcohol.  It  is 
characterised  by  a  crystalline  6-nitrobenzoate, 
m.p.  135°-137°.  )3-X)Ubanol  does  not  show  these 
properties.  Another  isomeride,  y-olibanol,  b.p. 
114*-116716  mm.,  d"=0*9502,  isolated  from 
a  different  specimen  of  oil  of  frankincense,  gives 
no  dihydro  compound,  and  does  not  yield 
j3-olibanol  on  distillation  (Fromm  and  Klein, 
Annalen,  1921,  425,  208). 

0LI60CLASE  v,  Felspab. 

OUVE,  the  fruit  of  Olea  europcea  (linn.). 

Many  varieties  are  known.  The  fruit  is 
largely  used  as  a  source  of  olive  oil  (v.  Oliyb  oil). 
It  usually  consists  of  about  80  p.c.  of  flesh  and 
rind,  17*5  p.c.  of  stone,  and  2*5  p.c.  of  seed. 
All  parts  of  the  fruit  contain  oil,  but  the  best 
is  obtained  from  the  flesh.  Accoiding  to  Konig, 
the  following  gives  the  average  composition  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  fruit : — 

Corbohydratei 
Water    Protein     Fat     and  fibre    Ash 

Flesh        .     30*1        5*2      51*9        10*5      2*3 
Stone        .       9*2        3-5        2*8        83*3       1*1 
Seed         .     10*6      18*6      31*9        36*7      2*2 
whilst  the  ash  has  the  following  percentage 
composition : — 

K,0  NSaO  CaO  MgO  FntO,  P,0(  80^  810,  a 
Mesh  80*9  7*5  7*5  0*2  0*7  1*3  1*1  0*7  0*2 
Stone  58*8  6*6  7*5  0*4  0*8  16*7  3*3  1*3  4*7 
Seeds   30*3  2*0  30*4  1*2    0*1  28*2  2-4  6*4  0*1 

The  fruit  has  an  insipid,  bitter  taste,  and  is 
usually  pickled  before  oeing  eaten,  salt  and 
spicesoeing  used  for  the  purpose.  The  following 
are  American  analyses  of  the  edible  portions  of 
pickled  olives : — 

Carbohydrates 
Water  Protein  Fat     and  fibre  Ash 
Green  oUves.     68*0      1*1    27*6        11*6      1*7 
RipeoUves    .     64*7      1*7    25*9  4*3      3*4 

Ground  olive  stones  or  'poivrette'  have  been 
'  used  to  adulterate  pepper  (v.  Wynter  Blyth, 
I  Foods ;  also  MarteUi,  Staz.  Sper.  Agrar.  1895, 
j  28,  53).  For  results  of  the  examination  of  olive 
,  leaves  and  bark  v.  Canzoneri  (Gazz.  chim.  ital. 
I  1906,  36,  [u.]  372)  and  Power  and  Tutin  (Chem. 
'  Soc.  Trans.  1908,  93,  891,  904).  According  to 
!  Bourquelot  and  Vintilesoo  (Compt.  rend.  1908, 
I  147,  ^3),  olives  contain  a  glucoside — oleoeuropein 
I  —a  yellow  powder  with  ^j^f  |#iete,  hydrolysa^lg^ 
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by  emtilsin,  which  is  present  in  the  fruity  leaves, 
and  bark,  yielding  dextrose  (t;.  also  Power  and 
Tutin,  Pharm.  J.  1908,  [iv.]  27,  714;  and 
Vanzetti,  Atti  R.  Aooad.  Lincei,  1909,  18,  ii. 
188).  H.  I. 

OLIVE  OIL.  Olive  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
fmits  of  the  olive  tree,  OUa  eurap€Ba  (sativa),  L. 
The  oUve  tree  is  probably  indigenous  to  Western 
Asia,  but  was  at  an  early  date  introduced  into 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
More  recently  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  has 
been  introduced  into  California,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia.  The  olive  tree  thrives  best  in  a 
-sub- tropical  climate,  and  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion extends  in  Europe  as  far  north  as  latitude 
44\°.  In  America  it  scarcely  extends  to 
latitude  34°.  Attempts  have  also  been  made 
in  several  parts  of  India  to  cultivate  the  oUve 
tree,  but  although  it  grows  well  and  flowers,  the 
fruit  seldom  matures. 

The  olives  intended  for  oil  production  are 
gathered  just  before  the  period  of  maturity,  as 
the  oil  obtained  from  the  barely  rip«  fruit  is 
much  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  from 
fully  ripe  or  over-ripe  fruits. 

The  proportion  of  oil  in  the  fruit  goes  on 
increasing  to  the  maximum  found  in-  fruit 
which  has  reached  complete  maturity ;  it  then 
decreases  slowly.  The  ripe  olives  contain  up 
to  70  p.c.  of  oil.  This  figure  is,  however,  an 
exceptional  one,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  best 
cultivated  olives  containing  only  from  40  to 
60  p.c.  of  oil.  The  Algerian  oUves  vary  in  their 
proportion  of  oil  within  wide  limits,  from 
10 '03  p.c.  to  32*98  p.c.  (in  the  Jemmap  olives). 
The  dalifomian  oUves  also  yield  much  smaller 
quantities  of  oil  than  the  best  cultivated 
European  varieties. 

The  technical  processes  employed  for  the 
production  of  oUve  oil  are  still  represented  by 
both  the  oldest  and  crudest  processes  {see  pre- 
paration of  Oils  (Fixbd)  and  Fats)  and  by  the 
most  modem  methods  adapted  to  large-scale 
working. 

The  very  finest  oils  are  obtained  from  hand- 
picked  fruits  by  first  crushing  them  in  a  mill 
without  breaking  the  kemek.  Exceptionally 
fine  Qualities  are  prepared  by  peeh'ng  hand- 
pickea  fruits  and  pressing  lightly,  after  carefully 
removing  the  kernels.  The  crushed  marc  is 
then  expressed  in  a  hydraulic  press ;  the  oil  so 
obtained  ranks  as  the  best  edible  oil — *  huile 
vierge,*  *  huUe  surfine.*  Ck>mmercial  brands  of 
this  quality  are  *  Provence  Oil,'  *  Aix  Oil,* 
•  Nice  Oil,*  *  Var  Oil*  The  oils  sold  as  *  Finest 
Tuscan  Cream,'  *  Riviera  Oils  *  (Genoa),  *  Bari 
Oils,'  may  also  be  ranked  amongst  the  best 
edible  oils,  although  they  are  distinctly  lower  in 
value  than  the  oils  of  the  South  of  France,  and 
come  nearer  the  following  somewhat  inferior 
quality.  This  is  obtained  by  pouring  some  cold 
water  on  the  marc,  after  the  pressure  in  the 
hydraulic  press  has  been  released,  and  pressing 
again.  Such  inferior  oil  is  also  sold  as  an  edible 
oU,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  oil  of  the  first 
expression  as  *  Salad  OUy  '  KuiU  fine,*  '  huUe  de 
table  ordirtaire.* 

The  pulp  left  in  the  press  yields,  after  mixing 
with  hot  water  and  pressing  once  or  twice,  a 
bright  oil  used  for  lubricating  purposes,  as 
burning  oil,  and  for  soapmaldng. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  works,  the  kernels  are 


not  removed  and  are  crushed  together  with  the 
fruit.  In  large  establishments,  however,  the 
kernels  are  removed  and  crushed  separately, 
yielding  olive  kernel  oiL  {See  tables  Oila  (Ftxsd) 
AKD  Fats.)  The  repeiatedly  pressed  pulp 
('  grienons ')  still  contains  a  considierable  amount 
of  oil,  vi^ying  from  10  to  22  p.c.  This  pulp  is 
beaten  with  hot  water  in  special  mills — numlins 
de  reseence — resembling  edge-runners.  The  oil 
cells  are  thereby  further  broken  up ;  the  ground 
mass,  together  with  the  water,  is  then  allowed 
to  run  into  a  series  of  vessels,  arranged  in  tiers, 
where  the  water  separates  from  the  oil  and  broken 
cellular  tissues.  The  oil  and  the  tissue  rise  to 
the  surface,  to  be  skimmed  ofif,  whilst  the 
heavier  crushed  kernels  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  latter  are  known  as  *grignon  mare  Uane* 
The  emulsion  of  oil  and  cellular  tissue,  which 
has  been  skimmed  off,  known  as  *gri^non 
marc  noir,^  is  heated  and  subjected  to  a  freFh 
expression  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  oil  so 
obtained  is  termed  '  huile  de  ressence,'  and  the 
pressed  residue  is  known  as  'tourteau  de 
ressence.'  The  huUe  de  reseence  is  allowed  to 
rest  in  large  tanks  at  a  somewhat  elevated 
temperature,  when  a  clear  oil  separatee  on  the 
top— *Attife  daire  de  ressence* — and  a  lower 
layer  of  thicker  oil  *  OUve  Oil  Grease '  (pdte  de 
ressence)  settles  out. 

In  some  establishments  the  marc,  instead  of 
being  boiled  with  water,  is  thrown  into  pits 
where  the  pulp  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
whereby  the  oil  is  set  free  and  gradually  rises  to 
the  top.  Oil  of  this  kind  is  Known  as  *  kuiU 
d'enfer.*  The  name  *  huile  d'enfer'  is  applied 
also  to  oil  which  has  settled  out  from  the  waters 
obtained  from  the  press  after  moistening  and 
boiling  the  pulp,  which  has  been  stored  in 
underground  cisterns  (*enfers').  To  this  class 
of  oil  belong  the  bagassa  (bagasse)  oils,  which 
are  obtained  principally  in  Portugal  from 
fermented  marc.  These  oils  contain  as  much 
as  60-70  p.c.  of  free  fatty  acids. 

*  Toumant  oil '  is  a  commercial  product  of 
the  quality  of  the  *  huiles  d'enfer,*  obtained  from 
the  fermented  marc  of  expressed  olives;  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  (up  to  26  p.c.) 
of  free  fatty  acids,  and  therefore  forms  a  very 
complete  emulsion  (which  constitutes  its  value) 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Such 
Turkey-red  oil  was  first  employed  for  this 
purpose  by  Haussmann,  1792,  and  then  re- 
commended by  Koechlin  Fr^res. 

The  cake  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 
huile  de  ressence,  termed  '  tourteau  de  ressence,' 
or  '  sanza,'  is  finally  deprived  of  its  last  content 
of  oil  by  extracting  with  solvente,  sometimes 
after  a  preliminary  drying.  The  solvent  usually 
employed  in  France  and  Italy  is  carbon  di- 
sulphide.  Hence,  these  oils  are  termed  *  sulpho- 
carbon  oils,'  *  sulphur  olive  oils.'  They  have  a 
deep  green  colour,  due  to  the  chlorophyll  which 
has  been  extracted  by  the  solvent,  and  contain 
the  more  solid  jwrtion  of  olive  oil  which  has 
remained  behind  in  the  pulp.  These  oils  contain 
large  proportions  of  free  fatty  acids  as  also 
notable  amounts  of  lactones. 

They  differ  from  expressed  oils  in  having  a 
higher  sp.or.,  lower  iodine  value  (77*5-80*2),  a 
high  acetyl  value,  and  lower  solidification  point 
of  the  fatty  acids  {e.g.  17*5-10*7).  Such  ex- 
tracted oils  not  infroau^ntly  ^pntain,  traces  of 
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oarbon  disulpliide  and  of  free  sulphur.  They 
may  be  recognised  by  the  method  suegested  by 
Midiaa  of  detecting  the  oarbon  disulpmde.  For 
thja  purpose  a  mixture  of  50  wcidb,  of  the  oil, 
with  10  CO.  of  amyl  adeohol  is  distilled,  the  first 
6  CO.  of  the  distillate  collected,  and  4  o.c.  of 
this  distillate  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  cotton-seed 
oil  and  a  few  mgs.  of  sulphur,  and  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  an  hour.  The  test  is  thus 
the  converse  of  Halphen's  test  for  cotton-seed 
oil  (j.v.). 

For  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics, 
see  tables  Oils  (Fixed)  and  Fats. 

Some  Tunisian  olive  oils  are  so  rich  in 
fflycerides  of  solid  fatty  acids  that  they  deposit 
^stearine '  on  standing.  Hence  they  are  unsuit- 
able for  table  oils.  Therefore,  such  Tumsian  oils 
must  be  '  demargarinated '  {eee  Oils  (Fizbd) 
AND  Fats). 

The  extracted  cake  is  sold  as  manure.  The 
press  residues  which  have  yielded  superior  kinds 
of  olive  oil,  would  be  suitable  for  feeding  cattle ; 
but  as  the  oil,  which  can  be  easily  recovered 
by  extraction — about  10  p.c.  of  the  residues 
— ^is  too  valuable,  olive  cakes  are  only  used 
locally  and  to  an  inconsiderable  extent  as  cattle 
food. 

Olive  oil  typifies  eminently  a  non-drying  oil. 
On  account  of  its  comparatively  high  price,  it 
is  adulterated  to  an  enormous  extent.  How 
far  the  blending  of  various  oUve  oils  of  different 
qualities  should  be  considered  as  an  adulteration 
must  be  decided  in  each  given  case.  Un- 
doubtedly the  *  finest  Nice  oil,'  which  has  been 
prepared  by  blending  a  genuine  Nice  oil  with 
Tunisian  ous  or  other  olive  oils,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  of  inferior  quality.  At  present,  olive 
oil  is  most  frequently  adulterated  with  tea-seed 
oil,  as  the  detection  of  this  oil  offers  greater 
difficulties  to  the  analyst  than  those  oils  which 
were  previously  used  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
viz.  arachis  oif,  cotton-seed  oil,  sesam^  oil  (rape 
oil).  The  adulteration  with  hydrocarbons  has 
practically  ceased  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  too  easily  detected,  but  during  the  period 
of  the  war  substitutes  for  olive  oil  composed 
entirely  of  purified  petroleum  oil  were  exten- 
sively sold.  J.  L. 

OUVENITE.  A  basic  copper  arsenate 
Cu3(As04),*Gu(OH)i,  crystallised  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.  It  forms  small  ciystals  of 
prismatic  habit;  or  more  usually  globular 
aggregates  of  radiating  needles,  sometunes  so 
fine  that  the  material  has  a  velvety  appearance. 
The  characteristic  olive-ffreen  colour  (hence  the 
name)  ranges  from  a  dark,  shade  in  the  crystals 
to  paJe  or  almost  white  in  the  finely  fiorous 
masses;  the  latter  variety  is  known  as  toood- 
capper.  Sp.gr.  4*1-4*2.  It  was  formerly  found 
is  some  abundance  in  the  upper  workings  of  the 
copper  mines  near  St.  Day  in  Cornwall,  and  also 
in  the  Tintio  district  in  Utah.  In  Oomwall  it 
has  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  copper- 
pyrites  and  mispickel,  while  in  Utah  the  mother 
mineral,  was  enareite  (Cu^AsSJ.  The  arsenic 
is  sometimes  partly  replaced  oy  phosphorus, 
forming  a  passage  to  the  isomorphous  and  very 
similar  mineral  libelheniU  (Chi,(P04),*Cu(0H)t) 
originally  foun^  at  libethen  in  Hungary. 

OLIVER'S  BARK.  The  dried  bsxk'  of 
Cinnamonum  Oliveri  (Bailey). 


OUVIKE,  An  abundant  rock  -  forming 
mineral  consisting  of  magnesium  orthosilicate 
with  variable  amounts  of  ferrous  ortho^cate 
(Mg,Fe),Si04,  crystallised  in  the  orthorhombio 
system.  The  member  at  the  magnesium  end 
of  this  isomorphous  series  is  known  as  forsUriU 
(Mg^SiOf),  and  that  at  the  iron  end  is  called 
fayalUe  (Fe^SiO^).  The  latter  is  a  common 
constituent  of  orystalUne  iron  slags.  Distinctly 
formed  ciystals  of  olivine  are  of  rare  occurrence ; 
granular  masses  are  more  common.  The  colour 
ranges  from  pale  yellowish-green  to  brown, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  iron  present. 
The  mineral  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric 
acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silioa.  It 
occurs  in  many  basic  and  ultra-basic  rocks  of 
igneous  origin  (basalt,  gabbro,  peridotite,  etc.), 
and  it  is  an  important  constituent  of  stony 
meteorites.  Deposits  of  diamond,  platinum, 
chromite,  and  mckel-ores  are  usually  associated 
with  olivine-rocks ;  and  by  the  weathering  of 
these  rocks,  serpentine  and  associated  deposits 
of  serpentine-asbestos  (chrysotile),  steatite, 
magnesite,  and  meerschaum  are  formed.  The 
only  direct  practical  application  of  olivine  is  as 
a  gemstone;  the  dear,  transparent  stones  are 
yellowish-green  (chrysolite)  or  rich  olive-green 
(peridot)  in  colour.  Sp.gr.  3*3-3*37,  H  6|,  FeO 
about  9  p.c.  for  gem- varieties.  Such  material 
comes  mainly  from  the  island  of  St.  John  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  also  collected  from  ant- 
hills in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.         L.  J.  8. 

OmEIRE.  A  drink  resemblinff  koumiss,  pre- 
pared by  the  natives  in  South-West  Africa  by 
filling  gourd  bottles,  which  contain  some  fer- 
mented milk,  with  milk,  shaking  well  and  allow- 
ing to  stand.  It  is  a  thick,  semi-coagulated 
liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant  wine-like  smell, 
and  a  slightly  sour  taste;  it  contains  a  little 
alcohol  (Arch.  Pharm.  1887,  744). 

OBINOPON.  Trade  name  for  a  mixture  of 
the  soluble  hydrochlorides  of  opium  alkaloids. 

OMOROL  r.  Synthetio  Drugs. 

ONION  SKINS.  The  outer  dry  skins  of  the 
bulb  of  the  onion.  Allium  eepa  (Unn.),  were 
formeriy  employed  for  dyeing  purposes.  Ac- 
cording to  Leuchs  (Farben  una  F&rbekunde, 
1826,  1,  434),  *  the  outer  skins  of  onion  bulbs 
which  are  of  a  brownish-orange  colour  have 
long  been  used  in  Germany  for  dyeing  Easter 
eggs  yellow,  and  in  conjunction  with  alum  for 
dyeing  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  materials. 
The  colour  is  fast  and  particularly  brilliant. 
From  Kurrer*s  observations  onion  skins  are 
very  suitable  for  dyeing  cotton,  on  which  they 
give  a  cinnamon-brown  with  acetate  of  alumina, 
a  fawn  with  alumina  and  iron,  a  grey  with  iron 
salts,  and  a  variety  of  shades  with  other  ad- 
ditions.' 

The  colouring  matter  was  extracted  by  boilina 
the  skins  with  distilled  water  for  one  hour,  and 
the  yellow  extract  on  keeping  gradually  deposited 
the  impure  dve  as  a  pale  olive  precipitate.  The 
average  yiela  was  1*3  p.c.  This  was  extracted 
with  alcohol,  the  concentrated  extract  treated 
with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  washed, 
until  a  tarry  precipitate  no  longer  separated. 
On  extractiiu;  the  ethereal  solution  witn  dilute 
alkali. the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  was 
removed,  and  on  neutralising  the  alkaline  liquid 
a  yellow  precinitate  was  thrown  down,  which 
was   purified    oy   oryttaUisation   from    dilute 
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alcohol.  The  acetyl  compound  melted  at  190^- 
191%  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  colouring  matter  with  querceiin 
(Perkin  and  Hummel,  C^em.  Soc.  Trans.  1896, 
69,  1295).  Attempts  to  isolate  a  quercetin 
glucoside  from  onion  skins  have  hitherto  failed, 
and  it  seems  that  such  a  compound  is  absent, 
at  least  in  the  outer  dry  material.       A.  6.  P. 

ONOFRITE.  Sulphide  and  selenide  of  mer- 
cury Hff(S,Se),  containing  Se  4*6-8*4  p.c.  It 
is  found  only  massive,  but  is  probably  iso- 
morphous  with  the  cubic  minerals  metaicinna- 
barite  (HgS)  and  tiemannite  (HgSe).  Black 
granular  material  has  been  found  at  San  Onofre 
in  Mexico,  Tilkerode  in  the  Harz,  Mazysvale  in 
Utah,  the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Wan-shan-chang  mercury  mines  in  proT.  Kwei- 
ohou.  Central  c£ina.  L.  J.  S. 

ONONIS  ROOT.  Contains  a  glucoside 
ononin  Ot%^tJ^i\*  forming  colourless  needles, 
m.p.  210%  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  into 
dextrose  and  ononeftn  (v.  Hemmelmayr,  Monatsh. 
1902,  133 ;   1903,  132). 

ONOSHA  ECHOIDES.  Onosma  echoides  ia  a 
biennial  plant  freouent  throughout  the  Western 
Himalaya  from  fcaahmir  to  Kumaon.  It  is 
widely  distributed  from  Siberia  and  Carbut  to 
France  (Watt's  Dictionary  of  Economic  Pro- 
ducts of  India,  1891,  5,  487).  The  roots  are 
violet  coloured  and  yield  a  dye  which  is  readily 
extracted  by  alcohol,  giving  a  red  solution,  but 
this  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  In 
various  districts  of  India  it  is  emploved  for  dye- 
ing wool,  and  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  oils 
and  fats,  to  which  it  imparts  a  red  colour,  is  also 
used  as  a  substitute  for  alkanet.  According  to 
Watt  {Ix. )  the  bruised  root  is  employed  medicin- 
ally as  also  are  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
plant. 

The  general  properties  and  colour  reactions 
of  the  dye  present  in  the  root  are  vciy  similar  to 
those  given  by  alkanet,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  contains  either  the  same  or  closely 
allied  colouring  matters.  A.  G.  P. 

ONYX«  A  variety  of  ohaloedonio  silica 
differing  from  ag^te  omy  in  the  straightness  and 
parallelism  of  its  dififerently-coloured  layers, 
and  80  suitable  for  engraving  as  cameos.  The 
alternate  bands  of  colour  are  usually  white  and 
black,  or  white  and  red ;  in  sardonyx  they  are 
white  and  brown.  Most  of  the  onyjt  with 
intense  differences  in  colour,  as  now  placed  on 
the  market^  has  been  coloured  artincially  by 
chemical  means  {v.  Aoatb).  L.  J.  S. 

ONTX-HARBLB,  Algerian  onyx,  Mexican 
onyx,  or  '  Oriental  alabaster '  (also  called 
*onyx*  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  marble 
trade  of  the  present  day).  A  banded,  trans- 
lucent variety  of  fibrous  or  granular  calcite,  or 
marble,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  much 
used,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  The  coloration,  which  is 
distributed  in  bands  or  cloudy  patches,  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  ferrous  carbonate  and  ferric 
hydroxides,  and  to  a  less  degree  of  manganese 
oxides  and  organic  matter.  For  example,  a 
green  marble  from  Arizona  contained  4*27  p.c. 
FeCO,,  and  in  its  brownish-red  (oxidised) 
portions  1*22  p.c.  FeCO,  with  3*53  p.c.  Fe.O,. 
The  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  rarely  falls  I 
below  90.    Onyx-marble  is  quarried  in  Algeria, ' 


Mexico,  and  Arizona.  (See  6.  P.  Merrill,  The 
On3rx  Marbles :  their  Origin,  Composition,  and 
Uses,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  Rep.  U.8.  Nat. 
Mus.  for  1893,  1896,  639 ;  6.  P.  Merrill,  Stones 
for  Building  and  Decoration,  3rd  ^t..  New 
York,  1903.)  L.  J.  8. 

OOUTE  (from  «^r,  efg>  and  \leos,  stone)  or 
Boe-^tone  (Ger.  Bogengletn).  Materisl  showing 
oolitic  stracture  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
small  (usually  less  than  1  mm.  diameter) 
spheroidal  grains,  which  may  be  loose  or  more 
often  cemented  together  by  the  same  kind  of 
substance  of  which  the  grains  themselves  are 
composed.  The  grains  are  usually  built  up  of 
concentric  layers  around  a  central  nucleus  of 
foreign  material ;  but  sometimes  they  show  an 
internal  radiating  crystalline  stracture.  Such 
an  oolitic  structure  is  met  with  in  a  variety  of 
minerals  and  rocks,  but  more  particularly  in 
limestone  (g.v). ;  and  for  this  reason  the  term 
oolite  is  often  limited  to  an  oolitic  limestone. 
By  geologists  it  is  applied,  not  only  to  such 
limestones,  but  also  to  the  whole  series  of  beds 
forming  the  upper  part,  above  the  Lias,  of  the 
Jurassic  system,  it  being  here  that  oolitic  lime- 
stones are  typically  developed.  Examples  are 
the  well-known  building  stones  (freestones)  such 
as  the  Bath  oolite  and  the  Portland  oolite.  AU 
limestones  of  the  oolitic  period  do  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  show  an  oolitic  stracture.  The 
Oolitic  strata  also  include  clays  {tjg.  the  Oxford 
clay),  whilst  in  Yorkshire  they  are  represented 
mainly  by  sandstones  and  shales.  Oolitic 
limestones  are,  further,  not  confined  to  this 
system,  but  are  met  with  in  sedimentary  strata  ' 
of  all  geological  periods,  eg.  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  Bristol  district.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  forming  in  the  lagoons  of  coral 
islands,  and  an  oolitic  calcareous  sand  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sal^  Lake  in  Utah. 
The  calcareous  material  of  the  oolitic  grains  in 
limestones  consists  of  the  mineral  calcite.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  it  is  aragonite,  as  in  the 
material  (Spradelstein)  now  beins  deposited  by 
the  hot  sprmgs  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  Other 
minerals  which  sometimes  exhibit  an  oolitic 
stracture  are:  quartz,  e.g.  from  Center  Co., 
Pennsylvania ;  colourless  opal  (hyalite)  deposited 
by  the  hot  springs  of  Tateyamar  Japan  (K. 
Jimbo,  Bertrage  Min.  Japan,  1906,  1,  11) ;  and 
various  iron-ores.  Amongst  the  last-named  are 
the  carbonate  chalybite  {e.g,  the  iron-ores  of  the 
Cleveland  district  in  Yorkshire),  the  oxides 
haimatite  {e.g,  the  Clinton  ores  of  the  United 
States)  and  magnetite  {e.g.  at  Rosedale  in  Cleve- 
land), the  hydroxide  limonite  {eg.  the '  minettes ' 
of  Ijorraine),  and  the  hydrated  suicates  chamoaite 
from  Chamosen  in  Wallis,  berthierine  from 
Hayange  in  Lorraine,  bavallte  from  Brittany, 
greenalite  from  Mesabi  in  Minnesota,  and 
glauconite.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  oolitic 
structure  no  doubt  represents  that  of  the  lime- 
stones which  have  been  replaced  metasomatically 
by  the  iron-ore. 

A  stracture  of  the  same  kind  as  oolitic  strac- 
ture, but  in  which  the  grains  are  larger  (about 
the  size  of  a  pea)  is  known  as  pisoutic.  The 
name  pi9oliU  (from  vtaos,  peas,  and  Altfoi,  stone), 
or  pea-sUme  (Ger.  £rbsenstein)|  is  applied  to 
certain  limestones,  and  also  to  the  globular 
aragonite  from  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 
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OOPHORIN  V.  Synthbtio  dbuos. 

OPAL.  Colloidal  silica,  occtuiing  .natiye  in 
botryoidal  and  stalaotitio  forms,  or  as  irregular 
masses  oocupying  cracks  and  cavities  in  certain 
rocks.  It  is  softer  and  less  dense  than  quartz ; 
its  hardness  being  only  5(  to  6^,  while  its 
8p.gr.  Taries  with  the  impurities  present  from 
1-9  to  2-3,  and  for  the  purer  forms  2-1-2*2. 
Being  non-crystalline  it  snould  exhibit  single 
refraction,  but  many  yarieties,  especially  of 
noble  opal,  are  strongly  biref ringent ;  the 
anomaly  being  probably  due  to  the  strain 
set  up  by  unequal  contraction  in  different 
directions  during  the  solidification  of  the 
gelatinous  mass.  Opaline  silica  is  nearly  always 
hydrated,  but  the  proportion  of  water  varies 
from  about  2*6  to  upwards  of  10  p.o.  The 
substance  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  a  hot 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  purest  opal,  known  as  hyalite  or  water- 
opal,  occurs  as  colourless,  transparent  masses, 
resembling  glass.    Semi-opal  is  a  name  applied 
to  the  duB,  opaque  varieties,  generally  more  or 
less  impure.    JuenUite  or  liver-opal  is  a  brown 
opaque  mineral,  occurring  as  nodules  in  the  Ter- 
tiary strata  of  the  Pans  basin,  especially  at 
Menilmontant.     Wood-opal    is     simply     wood 
fossilised  with  opaline  silica,  and  retaining  the 
ligneous  structure,  which  produces  a  pleasing 
effect  when  the  substance  is  cut  and  polished ; 
hence  it  is  used  in  slabs  as  an  ornamental  stone. 
Sydrophane   is   an  opal,  which  when  dry  is 
opaque  and  dead  white,   but   absorbs  water 
rapidly  when  moistened,  becoming  transparent 
and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  play  of  colours.    A 
fine  variety  found  in  Ck>lorado  has  been  brought 
into  use  under  the  name  of   *  magic  stone.' 
Common  opal  is  a  general  term  for  any  opal 
which   does  not  display  sufficient   colour   to 
recommend    its    employment    for    decorative 
purjposes.    According  to  its  appearance  it  of  ten 
receives  trivial  names,  such  as  milk-opal,  wax- 
opal,    &c.    Fire-opal,  found  chiefly  in  Mexico, 
exhibits  a  brilliant  hyadnthine  or  orange  colour, 
which  renders  it  of  some  value  in  jewellery.    But 
the  finest  variety  is  the  precious  or  noble  opal, 
a  substance  which  is  unique  in  exhibiting  by 
reflected  light  a  vivid  play  of  iridescent  colours. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  studied 
by  Brewster,  Crookes,  Behrens,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
and  others.    By  most  authorities  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  presence  of  numerous  microscopic 
pores,  fissures,  or  stria  in  the  interior  of  tke 
stone ;  but  Behrens  considers  it  due  to  the  inter- 
position of  thin  lamellsB  of  opaline  matter  having 
a  different  index  of  refraction  from  that  of  the 
matrix    (Sitz.-Ber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  Math.- 
naturw.  CI.  1871,  61,  619).    If  the  colours  pro- 
ceed from  distinct  patches,  like  a  brilliant  mosaic, 
the  stone  is  termed  in  trade  harlequin  opal. 
Predous  opal  is  a  mineral  of  very  limited  dis- 
tribution.   The  oldest  mines  are  those  on  the 
Dubnik  EEiU,  near  the  village  of  Czerwenitza 
(Hungarian,     Vorosv^^),    near    Epeijes    in 
OEechoslovakia,   where  tne  opal  occurs  in   a 
matrix  of  andesite.    Slabs  of  matrix,  or '  mother- 
of-opal,*  enclosing  brilliant  particles  of  the  gem, 
are  polished  as  ornamental  stones.     Opal   is 
also  found  at  Gracias-A-Dios,  in  Honduras ;  at 
Queietaro,  in  Mexico;   near  the  Barcoo  river, 
and  several  other  spots  in  southern  and  central 
Queen^nd;    and  at  White  Cliffs  and  other 
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districts  in  northern  New  South  Wales.  The 
Queensland  opal  occurs  in  cracks  in  nodules  of 
iaspeiy  brown  iron-ore,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
brilliant  blue  and  green  colours ;  that  of  White 
Cliffs,  discovered  in  1889,  occurs  in  a  white 
sandstone  of  Cretaceous  age.  Opals  are  usually 
cut  en  cabochon,  i.e.  with  a  convex  surface,  but 
I  the  Queensland  stone,  occurring  in  thin  layers, 
lends  itself  to  cameo-work,  the  brown  ferru- 
ginous matrix  forming  an  effective  background. 
Black  opal,*  enclosing  patches  of  manganese 
oxide  and  exhibiting  a  brilliant  play  of  colours, 
has  recently  been  found  at  Lightning  Eidge  in 
northern  New  South  Wales. 

In  addition  to  the  compact  forms  of  opal 
mentioned  above,  there  are  also  loose  and 
friable  forms  of  opaline  silica  represented  by 
silicious  sinter  or  gevserite  (g.trj  (deposited  by 
the  hot  springs  of  Icdand,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park  in  Wyoming)  and  by  diatom- 
aceous  earth  or  diatomite  (^.v.)  (consisting  of 
the  silicious  skeletons  of  diatoms  and  radiohma). 

L,  J.  S. 

OPmCALCITE  V.  Mabblb. 

OPHIOTOXIN  V.  Skaxb  vxnoil 

OPIANIC  ACIDS  {dimethoxy-o-aldehydrdben- 
zoic  acids).    Three  isomerides  are  known: — 

CO,H 

Opianic  acid  (m.p.  160<»)  MeO./^.CHO 
from  narootine—  Meol    J 

CHO 

^-Opianic  acid  (m.p.  121*»)  Meo/^CO.H 
from  berberine  MeoL  J 

m-Opianio  acid  (m.p.  186^)  MeO/\CHO 
from  cryptopine  MeOv^CO.H 

m-Opianic  acid  has  been  synthetically  pre- 
pared from  4 :  6-dimethoxyphthalonic  acid  (1) 
oy  boiling  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite,  or  (2)  by  digesting  anilino-m-opianic 
acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (Fargher  and 
W.  H.  Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1921, 119, 1724). 

OPIAURHf •  Opianic  add  and  phenol,  when 
heated  together  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  give 
rise  to  an  intense  yellow-rra  dye.  The  reaction 
takes  place  between  the  aldehyde  group  of  the 
acid  and  the  phenol 

C.H,(0CH,)(C0,H)(CH0)+2C,H,0H 

=H,0+C,H,(0CH,),(C0,H)*CH(C,H40H), 
This  compound  leucopiaurin  is  oxidised  during 
the  process  to  epiaurin  C,|Hi,0(.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  stiirinf  an  intimate 
mixture  of  opianic  acid  and  phenol  into  sulphuric 
acid  (60^B4.),  and  keeping  the  mixture  well 
cooled.  After  24  hours  it  is  thrown  into  a 
lar^e  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate, when  washed  and  dried,  freed  from 
tfljry  matters  by  extraction  with  hot  benzene. 
Opiaurin  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial 
acetic  add,  insoluble  in  benzene  and  light 
petroleum.  It  can  only  be  obtained  in  the 
amorphous  condition.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis 
with  a  purple  colour ;  the  solution  in  alcoholic 
ammonia  becomes  brownish-yellow  on  heating, 
but  the  purple  colour  returns  on  cooling. 

Sulphurous  acid  does  not  reduce  it.    Opianic 
Digitized  by  V^fl^WV  IC 
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acid  reacU  in  a  tiiiiiUur  way  with  other  pliencds, 
and  the  reaction  can  be  used  to  detect  the 
preaenoe  of  opianio  acid,  aa  also  of  an  aldehyde 
grouj^in  aromatic  componndi;  the  reagents  are 
•eptfatelj  diasolTed  in  an  excess  of  cold  sulphniic 
acid ;  on  miziiu;  the  solutions  the  coloration  takes 
place  at  once  (C.  Liebermann  and  P.  Seidler,  Ber. 
20,  873 ;  J.  8oc.  Ghenu  Ind.  6,  541). 

OPIUIL 

Origin, — Opinm  is  the  milky  juice  of  the 
unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  samniferum  (Linn.) 
or  opium  poppy,  ohtiuned  by  incision  and  in- 
spissated by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  plant 
(v,  Bentl.  a.  Trim.  18)  is  perhaps  indigmions 
to  Asia  Minor  and  neighbouring  districts  of 
South-Eastem  'Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  but 
it  is  now  cultivated  more  or  less  throughout  all 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  countries.  It  ex- 
hibitSy  however,  morphological  differences.  The 
two  most  important  varieties  which,  according 
to  Boissier,  are  cultivated  for  the  production  of 
opium,  are  glabrum,  with  subglobular  capsules 
and  ten  to  twelve  stigmata,  and  album,  with 
MK-shaped  capsules  and  without  apertures 
(flora  Orientalis,  1867,  1,  116).  The  former  is 
^own  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  and  the  latter 
in  Persia  and  India.  But  besides  these  varieties 
there  are  minor  distinctions,  the  petals  in  the 
same  variety  differ  in  colour,  and  may  be  white, 
red,  or  violet,  with  a  dark-purplish  spot  at  the 
base  in  most  oases.  The  seeds  are  white  or 
dark-coloured,  and  contain  from  a  third  to  half 
of  their  weight  of  fixed  oiL  The  capsules  are 
provided  witn  a  lacticiferous  system  from  which 
the  jmoe  exudes  when  they  are  incised.  This 
milky  juice  is  present  in  the  plant  in  all  countries 
where  it  has  oeen  erown,  and  ojpium  may  be 
collected  provided  that  the  rainfall  is  not  too 
great  ana  the  temperature  neither  arctio  nor 
entirelv  tropical.  That  ito  production  is  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
India,  and  CSiina,  is  determined  by  other  con- 
siderations such  as  the  value  of  land  and  the 
cost  of  labour. 

History. — ^The  drug  was  known  early  in  the 
third  century  b.o.  to  Theophrastus.  Soribonius 
Lareus,  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  describes  the 
method  of  preparing  it  and  remarks  that  it 
should  only  oe  made  from  the  capsules ;  for,  as 
Diosoorides,  writing  a  little  later,  pointe  out,  two 
sorto  of  opium  were  in  use  at  that  period.  One  | 
of  these,  the  opium  proper,  was  prepared  from 
the  capsules,  and  the  other,  'meconium,'  was 
extrsMited  from  the  entire  plant  by  means  of  a 
solvent.  Similar  accounte  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Pliny  and  other  Latin  writers.  The 
opium  of  the  classical  period,  and  indeed  the 
only  variety  Jmown  till  tne  twelfth  century,  was 
exclusively  that  of  Asia  Minor.  The  nations  of 
the  East  appear  to  have  learned  of  opium  from 
the  Arabians,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  use 
of  the  drug  was  favoured  by  the  Mahomedan 

Erohibition  of  alcohol.  They  are  supposed  to 
ave  introduced  the  drug  into  China  in  the  ninth 
century.  Egyptian  opium,  *  Opium  Thebaia- 
oum,*  is  mentioned  by  Simon  Januensis  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  this  time, 
and  three  centuries  later,  according  to  Prosper 
Alpinus,  meconium  was  still  prepared  in  the 
Thebald  in  Upper  Egypt. 

In  India  opium  was  collected  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    Barbosa  describes  a  variety 


produced  in  Cambay.  Pyres,  the  first  European 
ambassador  to  China,  writing  in  1516,  mentions 
three  varieties  of  opium,  obtained  respectively 
from  E^rpt,  Cambay,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Cofis.  The  last-mentioned  district  is  Kus  Behir, 
south-west  of  Bhotan  in  BengaL  Garcia  d'Orta^ 
a  httie  later,  remarks  that  Cambay  opium  is 
chiefly  derived  from  Malwa.  The  opium  pro- 
duction was  a  State  monopoly  in  India  onder  the 
Moguls,  and  after  the  victoiy  of  dive  at  Plaaay 
in  1757  the  monopoly  passed  into  the  hands  A 
the  East  India  Company.  The  manufacture 
then  greatiy  increased,  and  it  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing until  within  the  last  few  years.  It  was 
during  the  seventeenth  centuir  that  the  first 
accounte  reached  us  of  the  production  of  opinm 
in  Persia.  Kampfer  found  that  the  *  thenaka^' 
which  had  long  been  held  in  hieh  esteem  l^ 
neighbouring  nations,  was  made  by  mining  the 
finer  sorto  of  opium  with  spicefl. 

The  (Chinese  obtained  their  opium  from  India. 
UntU  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
formed  part  of  the  return  caiso  of  th^  junks. 
The  importetion  was  then  small,  and  it  was  used 
almost  exclusively  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  for 
dvsentery.  The  importo  did  not  reach  1,000 
chesto  (Malwa  cheste  contain  one  pecul,  or 
133i  l^->  Patna  chesto  160  lbs.)  until  1767,  when 
the  trade  was  mostly  in  theJiands  of  the  Portu- 
guese. In  1790,  under  the  East  India  Coimpany, 
it  had  become  4k)54  chesto.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  habit  of  smoking  began  to  spread  in 
China.  To  promoto  the  trade  the  East  India 
Company  established  an  opium  dep5t  of  two 
ships,  which  lay  off  the  island  of  Macao,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Canton  river.  The  importation 
went  on  increasing,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Gtovemment  in  1796, 
and  that  an  edict  was  issued  in  1820  prohibiting 
opium-laden  ships  from  entering  the  river.  The 
trade,  which  between  1820  and  1830  had  risen 
to  17,000  chesto  annually,  then  assumed  a  con- 
traband oharactdr.  Complaints,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  when  in  1839  it  was  decided  to 
enforce  the  law,  this,  together  with  other  diffi- 
culties, led  to  a  war  with  England  which  termi> 
nated  in  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842.  By  this 
treaty  five  porto  were  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
and  the  island  of  Hong  ^ong  was  ceded  to  the 
British  Grovemment.  The  export  of  opium 
from  India  into  China,  which  in  1870  amounted 
to  55,000  chesto,  increased  to  95,000  chesto  in 
1880.  Owing  to  Chinese  home  production, 
however,  the  importation  of  Indian  opium  then 
began  to  decrease  until  in  1890  it  feU  to  70,000 
chesto  and  in  1907  to  50,000.  Becentiy,  an 
important  movement  has  arisen  in  d^hina  to  put 
a  stop  to  opium  smoking  throughout  the  Empire^ 
and  to  this  end  graduaUy  to  terminate  both  the 
home  production  of  the  drug  and  ito  importation 
from  India.  With  regard  to  the  Indiim  impor* 
tetion,  the  wish  of  China  has  been  met  by 
the  Government  of  this  country,  and  not- 
withstanding the  serious  loss  which  it  entails 
to  the  revenue  of  India,  which  in  1880  amounted 
to  Rs. 8,600,000,  and  to  the  Indian  poppy  cul- 
tivators, the  British  Government,  reciprocating 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Chinese,  entered  into 
an  agreement,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  that 
the  Indian  exportotion  to  China  came  to  an 
end  in  1913. 

Numerous  attempto  had  been  made  during 
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the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oentnriea  to 
prepare  active  condensed  extractives  from  opinm, 
out  no  constituent  of  a  definite  nature  was  dis- 
covered until  the .  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Derosne  In  1803  noticed  a  separation 
of  crystab  on  diluting  an  aqueous  extract  of 
opium  (Ann.  Chim.  [i.]  46,  257).  Their 
basic  character  was  demonstrated  by  Robiqnet 
in  1817  {ibid,  [ii.]  5,  275),  and  the  compound  is 
now  caUed  narcotine,  Derosne  noticed  that 
opium  solutions  are  precipitated  by  alkalis,  but 
thought  that  the  precipitate  was  the  same  com- 
pound which  he  had  previously  isolated.  Seguin 
in  1814  described  what  was  probably  the  chief 
active  constituent  of  opium  {ibid,  [i.]  92,  225), 
but  to  isolate  in  a  definite  form  and  make 
known  the  basic  properties  of  morphine  was  re- 
served for  Setiimer,  an  apothecary  of  Eimbeck 
in  Hanover,  whose  work  extended  lh>m  1805  to 
1816.  During  the  same  inquiry,  in  1806,  Se- 
tiimer also  brought  to  light  meconic  acid  with 
which  the  morphme  is  conioined.  Morphine  was 
the  first  compound  known  belonging  to  the  class 
of  vegetable  bases,  which  has  since  become  so 
important ;  for  although  narcotine  was  isolated 
just  before,  its  properties  as  an  alkaloid  were  not 
ascertained  until  afterwards.  Further  historical 
and  other  details  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
opium  in  *  Pharmacogr^hia '  (Fliick.  a.  Hanb. 
272),  from  which  many  of  the  facts  given  have 
been  obtained. 

Production, — Asia  Minor. — Opium  is  collected 
in  Asia  Minor  for  the  most  part  by  small 
peasant  proprietors,  the  largest  quantity  being 
obtained  in  those  countries  lying  to  the  west, 
and  having  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  for 
their  ports  of  shipment.  The  product  of  these 
countries  is  the  Turkey  opium  of  English  com- 
merce, and  of  aU  available  varieties  it  is  the 
richest  in  morphine.  The  poppy  grown  is 
the  variety  glabrum  of  Boissier.  The  flowers 
are  purplish  or  sometimes  white,  and  the 
seeds  white  to  deep  violet.  The  plant  grows 
in  elevated  as  well  as  lower  situations,  and 
requires  a  moist  soil  and  much  attention  and 
skul  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  Details 
of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  soil  and  manage- 
ment of  the  crop  are  given  by  Maltass  (Pharm.  J. 
[i.]  14,  395)  and  Heffler  {ibid,  [ii.]  10,  434),  and 
in  the  official  directions  drawn  up  by  the  Turkish 
Government  for  the  promotion  of  the  opium 
culture  in  Macedonia  {ibid,  [iii.]  13,  918).  The 
crop  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  early  frosts, 
drought,  or  the  attack  of  locusts.  The  seed  is 
sown  from  November  to  March,  and  the  flower- 
ing takes  place  from  May  to  July.  In  this  way 
successive  crops  of  capsules  become  ready  for 
incision  during  a  period  of  about  three  months, 
and  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  labour  is  effected. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  after  the  petals 
have  fallen,  when  the  capsules  are  some  1}  mches 
in  diameter,  they  are  ready  for  incision.  This 
is  done  transversely  around  the  middle  by  means 
ot  a  knife.  The  operation  Is  one  requiring  skill, 
for  if  the  incision  be  not  deep  enough  an  in- 
complete flow  of  juice  results,  and  if  it  be  too 
deep  some  of  the  juice  is  lost  inside  the  capsule. 
The  incisions  are  made  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
exuded  and  partly  hardened  juice  is  collected 
the  following  morning.  It  is  scraped  off  and 
placed  on  a  poppy  leaf.  Masses  of  hardened 
juice  thus  obtained  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the 


shade  to  dry  still  further,  and  are  then  made 
into  lumps  of  varving  size  and  sold  to  dealers  in 
the  towns.  By  these  the  opium  is  manipulated 
into  oakes  suitable  for  the  market,  enveloi)ed  in 

g)ppy  leaves  and  packed  in  bags,  into  which 
umex  fruits  are  thrown  to  prevent  the  cake 
adhering  tojgether.  The  bags  are  then  sealed 
and  transmitted  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
where  they  are  opened  in  presence  of  the  seller, 
the  buyer,  and  a  public  examiner.  The  examiner 
scrutinises  the  drug  piece  by  piece,  and  by  its 
physical  characters  classifies  it  as  (1 )  prime^  (2) 
current,  and  (3)  chiqinti.  The  *  current*  con- 
stitutes the  great  bulk  of  mercantile  opium.  An 
important  addition  to  the  profits  of  the  opium 
culture  is  the  sale  of  poppy  seed,  from  which  the 
oil  is  expressed  and  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  bland,  limpid,  drying  oil,  of  a  pale 
colour  (Maltass ;  Heffler ;  Scherzer,  Pharm.  J. 
[iii.]  11,  835). 

Turkey  opium,  as  it  appears  in  English  com- 
merce, consists  of  rounded  masses,  generally 
from  }  to  2  lbs.  in  weight  but  sometimes  larger 
or  smaller.  Externally  it  is  covered  with  poppy 
leaves  and  Rumex  ^chaff.'  It  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  peculiar,  though  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable, odour.  The  following  are  among  tha 
more  important  districts,  the  products  of  which 
come  to  Constantinople:  Bogaditz;  Kara- 
hissar-Sahib ;  Kutchaya;  Baluldiissar;  Kurka- 
gatsch  ;  Ismid  or  Gh6ve,  the  product  of  Geiveh  ; 
lueybazar ;  Angora ;  Malatia ;  and  Tokat.  In 
addition  to  these  the  Constantinople  market 
receives  the  opium  of  Macedonia  and,  until 
recentiy  at  least,  small  supplies  from  Bulgaria. 
The  cultivation  of  opium  in  Macedonia  com- 
menced in  1865  from  seeds  brought  from  Kara- 
hissar.  In  1882  the  districts  of  Kotchava, 
Straumnitza,  and  Tikvish  exported  135,000  lbs. 
by  way  of  Salonica,  whence  it  is  termed  collec- 
tively Salonica  opium.  The  opium  districts  in 
Bulgaria  are  Kiistendil,  Lowtsoha,  and  Hahtz. 
The  produce  is  mostly  consumed  by  local 
pharmacy;  but,  while  the  country  remained 
under  Turkish  dominion,  any  surplus  found  its 
way  to  Constantinople. 

The  market  at  Smyrna  receives  the  products 
of  Afium  Karahissar,  Ushak,  Akhissar,  Tan- 
shauli,  Isbarta,  Koniyeh,  Bulladan,  Hamid, 
Magnesia,  and  that  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  is  known  as  Yerli. 

In  the  EngUsh  market,  Turkey  opium  ia 
divided  into  three  classes,  known  as  *  shipping,' 
*  drugjipsts','  and  *  manufacturing '  opium.  As 
shipping  opium  are  classed  those  varieties  which 
contain  the  least  proportion  insoluble  in  water, 
and  which  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  extract 
adapted  for  smoking.  These  are  the  opiums  of 
Malatia,  Tokat,  Salonica,  Balukhissar,  Kurka- 
ffatsch,  Bokaditz,  and  *  prime*  Angora  and 
Yerli.  This  opium  is  exported  to  Chma,  Peru, 
the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  Brazil,  and 
for  reshipment,  to  the  United  States.  Drug- 
gists* opium  is  selected  for  a  high  percentage 
of  morphine  and  includes  the  varieties  which 
are  used  in  medicine.  It  has  a  firmer  con- 
sistence and  a  darker  colour  than  the  others. 
In  England  the  products  generally  chosen  are : 
Beybazar,  Yerli,  Karahissar,  including  Adet, 
Amasia,  Akhissar,  and  '  current '  Smyrna  and 
Angora ;  for  America,  Ushak,  Yerli,  and  Kara- 
hissar; and  for  the  Continent,  Gh^ve.    All  these 
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varieties  have  been  used  for  the  preparation  of 
alkaloids,  the  deciding  factor  oeing  market 
price. 

Good  Turkey  opium  contains,  when  dry, 
upwards  of  12  p.c.  of  morphine.  If  less  than 
10  p.c.  is  found  in  a  specimen  adulteration 
may  be  suspected.  The  following  are  typical 
results  obtained  in  recent  years  by  the  method 
of  assay  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia : 
Malatia  ll-O-ll-Ve  p.c,  Tokat  11-5-13-4  p.c, 
Hadji  Keni  11*5  p.c,  Druggists'  11-0-12-6  p.c, 
Marmora  10*3  p.c.,  Tikvish  13-4  p.c,  Kumanova 
13*4  p.c,  Keuprulu  14-3  p.c,  Jchtib  13*4  p.c., 
Straumnitza  13-1  p.c — all  in  the  normal  moist 
condition ;  the  moisture  varied  from  25  to  35  p.c. 
The  opium  used  in  medicine  in  the  British  Empire 
is  required  when  dried  to  contain  not  less  than 
9*5  nor  more  than  10*5  p.c.  of  anhydrous 
morphine,  unless  used  as  a  source  of  Tincture 
or  Extract  of  Opium,  when  it  may  contain,  after 
drying,  not  less  than  7 '5  p.c  (Brit.  Phaim.  19l4), 
while  the  official  requirement  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  that  the  opium  in  its  normal,  moist 
condition,  should  ^eld  not  less  than  9*5  p.c.  of 
anhydrous  morphme,  but  'opium  granulatron' 
must  yield  not  less  than  10  p.o.  nor  more 
than  10*5  p.c  of  anhydrous  morphine  (U.S. 
Pharm.  ix.). 

Among  the  various  adulterants  which  have 
been  detected,  from  time  to  time,  in  Turkey 
opium  are:  sand,  clay,  grane-juice  thickened 
with  flour,  fig-paste,  liquorice,  half -dried  apricots, 
tragacanth,  pounded  poppy  capsules,  and  even 
turpentine,  stones,  and  bits  of  lead. 

Egypt. — Only  a  small  quantity  of  opium  is 
now  exported  from  Egypt.  Owmg  to  its  in- 
ferior quaUtv  it  is  not  regularly  imported 
into  EnglandL  Small  consignments  are,  how- 
ever, sent  to  Turkey  and  other  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean  sea-board.  It  is  cultivated 
in  Upper  Egypt  near  Esneh,  Kenneh,  and 
Assiout,  the  ancient  Thebald.  Allen,  in  1861, 
describes  the  collection  of  opium  from  a 
white  poppy.  The  capsules  are  slit  twice  trans- 
versely, and  the  juice  collected  the  following 
day  with  a  sort  of  scoop-knife,  and  placed  on  a 
leaf,  in  the  sun,  to  harden  (Pharm.  J.  [ii.]  4, 199). 
The  product  is  sent  out  in  cakes,  enveloped  in 
poppy  leaves,  but  without  Bumex  fruits. 
According  to  information  supplied  to  Martindale, 
the  best  opium  is  collected  at  Akmim,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  320  miles  above  Pairo ; 
while  at  Assiout,  250  miles  above,  an  inferior 
quality  is  produced.  A  piece  of  Akmim  opium, 
in  the  form  of  a  hard  flat  cake,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one  inch  in  thio^ess,  contained 
7*24  p.c  of  morphine.  There  was  the  mark  of 
a  leaf  adhering  to  it,  and  it  had  a  rough  and 
irregular  appearance.  A  specimen  from  Assiout, 
consisting  of  segments  of  a  cake,  much  softer 
and  evidently  adulterated,  yielded  only  0*6  p.c 
of  morphine  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  19,  743).  Other 
specimens  have  given  5*8-12*2  p.c  (Guibourt', 
«J.  1862,  374),  3*4-3*9  p.c  (Petermann,  J.  1866, 
704),  and  5*8  p.c,  together  with  8*7  p.c.  of 
narcotine  (Fluck.  a.  Hanb.).  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  Gastlnel  that  opium  can  be  made  in 
Egypt  containing  11-12  p.c".  of  morphine.  The 
fact  that  it  generally  contains  only  half  that 
proportion  is  due  partly  to  an  over-moist  soil 
ftnd  unskilful  collection,  but  also  doubtless  to 
dulteration  (Fliick.  a.  Hanb.). 


Persia. — ^The  quantity  of  opium  produced  in 
Persia  has  until  recent  years  been  small  and 
inferior  in  quality.  The  strongest,  the  Teriak^- 
Arabistanif  was  obtained  ^m  Dizful  and  Shus- 
ter,  in  Khuzistan.  A  good  quality  was  produced 
near  Sari  and  Balfarush,  in  Mazandarao,  near 
the  Caspian,  and  in  the  •southern  province  of 
Kerman.  Inferior  sorts  came  from  Shahabdul- 
azim,  Kashan,  and  Kum.  The  cultivation  ex- 
tends into  Turkestan,  where  a  sort  of  meconium 
is  also  manufactured.  Part  of  these  products 
went  overland  to  China,  by  wav  of  Bokhara, 
Khokan,  and  Kashsar,  and  another  part  found 
its  way  to  Ck>nstantmople,  by  way  of  Trebizond, 
to  be  sold  as  Turkey  opium  (fluck.  a.  Hanb.). 
More  attention  is,  however,  now  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  coUection  of  the 
juice,  and  there  is  less  adulteration,  the  result 
being  a  great  increase  in  the  trade.  The  poppy 
cultivated  is  the  variety  album  (Boissier),  having 
roundish  ovate  capsules.  Shiraz  and  Behbahan. 
the  latter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bushire,  and 
other  new  districts,  funush  supplies  (Phaim.  J. 
[iii.]  11,  804),  and  old  centres  like  Kum,  Teheran, 
and  Yezd,  have  improved  the  quality  of  their 
product  (ibid,  [iii.]  15,  113,  430).  Ispahan  has 
now  become  the  chief  centre  of  the  opium  culti- 
vation, the  other  important  districts  being 
Shiraz,  Yezd,  Khonsar,  and  also  Khonsan, 
Kermanshah,  and  Fars. 

About  the  year  1870  a  regular  export  trade 
of  Persian  opium  was  established  by  water  from 
the  ports  of  Bushire  and  Bunder  Abbas,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  quantity  exported  in- 
creased rapidly.  By  far  tne  greaterpart  is  now 
shipped  from  these  ports  dir^t  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  it  competes  in  the  market  with  the  product 
of  Patna,  Benares,  and  Malwa.  A  smaller  part 
is  shipped  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
rest  to  England.  A  less  important  trade  con- 
tinues with  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Trebizond 
and  Samsun,  and  part  of  the  opium  made  in 
Teheran,  Tabriz,  and  Kermanshan,  also  finds  its 
way  to  Smyrna. 

In  China,  Persian  opium  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  replaced  Indian  opium  owing  to  its 
being  manufactured  to  suit  the  Chinese  taste. 
After  it  has  been  once  smoked  the  residue  in  the 
pipes,  if  the  opium  is  of  good  quality,  can  be 
used  mixed  with  fresh  opium  some  six  or  seven 
times,  whereas  Benares  opium  cannot  be  used 
thus  more  than  once.  The  smoke  of  the  Persian 
opium  is  milder  and  in  consequence  more 
suitable  to  a  tropical  climate  (J.  Soo.  Chem.  Ind. 
1892,  646). 

llie  greatly  increased  consumption  of  opium 
in  Persia  has  led  to  the  extension  of  the  cultiva> 
tion  of  the  poppy  over  the  whole  country. 
The  capsules  are  ready  for  cutting  at  the 
be^^inning  of  June.  Since  the  lightest  coloured 
opium  commands  the  beet  price  in  the  market, 
the  incisions  in  the  poppy  heads  are  made  at 
sunset  and  the  exuded  sap  is  collected  before 
sunrise,  as  sunlight  discolours  the  product. 
Vertical  incisions  are  made,  and  the  juice  is 
collected  and  conveved  to  the  market  in  copper 
vessels.  There  it  is  manipulated  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  buyers  in  Hong  JKong  and  London* 
whither  it  is  exported  between  September  and 
January.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  producta 
is  that  of  the  village  of  Kupa,  a  short  distance 
east  of  Ispahan.       Digitized  by  KjKJKJWIK. 
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The  opium  for  home  consumption  in  Persia 
is  prepar^  by  adding  20  p.o.  of  foreign  matter 
to  the  crude  opium  after  its  volume  has  been 
reduced  one-sixth  by  evaporation.  The  added 
material  is  usually  *  sarcocoUa/  the  resin  of 
PencBa  miucronatu  (Ldnn.),  but  sometimes  a 
boiled  extract  of  dried  poppy  heads,  the  seed  of 
wild  rue,  and  an  extract  obtained  by  steeping 
fresh  poppy  leaves  in  water,  are  added.  The 
mixture  is  then  boiled  slowly  for  3  hours  with 
constant  stirring,  and  the  paste  thus  obtained  is 
kneaded  and  rolled  into  small  sticks  for  the 
market.  The  opium  left  in  the  pipes  after 
smoking  is  prepared  for  further  consumption 
by  being  mixed  with  about  10  p.c.  of  raw  opium 
and  is  then  smoked  as  Terxak-muihU  (burnt 
opium)  or  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  pills.  <The 
opium  for  export  which  is  sold  in  lumps  is  pre- 
pared from  tne  raw  opium  by  drying  until  its 
Dulk  is  reduced  by  about  a  quarter,  and  then 
adding  from  50-70  p.c.  of  grape  juice  or  other 
unknown  ingredients.  Thu  opium  is  homo- 
geneous and  it  does  not  present  a  granular 
appearance  like  the  Turkish  opium ;  it  is  also 
remarkably  uniform  in  moisture  content,  averag- 
ing about  10  p.c*  Assays  of  a  laige  number  of 
samples  conducted  according  to  the  method  of 
the  British  Pharmaoopcsia  during  the  past  ten 
years  show  from  9-12  p.c.  of  anhydrous  mor- 
phine, with  an  average  of  10*3  p.c. 

India. — Opium  is  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  India.  It  is  a  State  monopoly  of  the 
Bengal  Government  in  Behar  and  Benares,  and 
is  cultivated  free  in  the  Malwa  and  other  districts 
of  the  native  States,  whence  on  arrival  in  British 
territory  it  pays  duty. 

Some  years  aeo,  large  quantities  of  Indian 
opium  were  regularly  exported  to  China.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  1906,  however,  the  Chinese 
Government  ordered  that  within  ten  years  the 
growth  and  consumption  of  opium  in  China 
must  be  suppressed.  In  1907,  an  agreement 
was  concluded  whereby  the  amount  exported 
to  China  from  India  should  be  reduced  annually, 
and  in  I9I3  the  sale  of  opium  to  China  was 
brought  to  an  end  (Bull.  Imper.  Inst.  1910, 
607). 

The  area  devoted  to  poppy  cultivation  in 
Bengal  comprises  the  large  central  tract  of  the 
Ganges,  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
two  hundred  in  breadth.  It  extends  east  and 
west,  from  Dinajnur  to  Agra,  and  north  and 
south,  from  Gorakhpur  to  Hazaribagh.  Accord- 
ing to  Watt,  the  average  annual  area  actually 
occupied  by  the  poppy  in  Bengal  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  490,000  acres,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  cessation  of  export  to  China 
the  total  area  in  India  has  gradually  decreased 
from  769,000  acres  in  1903-4  to  about  241,000 
acres  in  1912-13  (/.c).  The  State  does  not 
restrict  the  cultivation  of  opium;  but  it  is  a 
monopoly  in  the  sense  that  what  is  cultivated  < 
must  be  sold  to  the  Ck)vemment  at  a  price  . 
agreed  upon  beforehand.  One  object  of  these 
regulations  is  to  prevent  the  neglect  of  cereals,  ! 
for  the  poppy  culture  is  very  much  more  ' 
profitable ;  in  Malwa  it  is  said  to  realise  from 
three  to  seven  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
crops.  The  opium  of  Behar  and  Benares  is  sold 
at  auction  in  Calcutta,  part  is  retained  for  con- 
sumption in  India,  the  rest  being  available  for 
export  to  this  and  other  countries. 


The  remainder  of  the  opium  raised  in  India 
is  produced  by  the  native  States.  The  most 
important  centre  is  the  broad  tableland  of  the 
Malwa  and  the  adjoining  slopes  of  the  Vindhya 
Hills.  The  openins  of  the  railway  has  given  a 
great  impetus  to  tne  cultivation  in  Rajputana 
and  Malwa.  SmsHer  quantities  are  produced 
in  the  Punjab,  not  only  in  the  plains,  but 
to  the  eastward  of  Lahore,  in  the  valley  of 
Bias,  as  high  as  7600  feet  above  the  sea.  Kulu 
also  produces  excellent  opium.  It  is  raised 
in  Nepal,  Basahir,  and  Rampur,  and  at  Doda 
Kashtwar,  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  in 
the  Jammu  territory  (Pluck,  a.  Hanb.).  Nearly 
all  the  opium  produced  in  the  native  States, 
however,  enters  British  territory,  and  pays  a 
duty  according  as  it  comes  from  the  districts 
of  Ahmedaba^  Ajmere,  or  Malwa.  It  is  then 
sent  to  Bombay,  whence  it  is  shipped  under  the 
general  name  of  Malwa  opium. 

The  poppy  grown  in  India  is  of  two  varieties  : 
Bengal  opium  being  derived  mainly  from  white- 
flowered  races,  while  Malwa  opium  is  largely 
obtained  from  plants  with  purple  flowers  (Bull. 
Imper.  Inst.  1916).  In  ad(&tion  to  the  dangers 
to  which  the  crop  is  exposed  in  Asia  Minor  the 
plant  in  India  is  liable  to  the  attack  of  a  para- 
sitical species  of  broom  rape,  Ordbanche  indica, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  roots  and  causes  the 
plant  to  wither.  The  factory  for  the  Behar 
district  is  at  Patna,  and  for  the  Benares  district 
at  Ghazipur,  where  the  Crovemment  agents  are 
stationed  In  Benares  and  Behar  the  seed  is 
sown  in  November,  and  the  capsules  are  ready 
in  February  or  March.  They  are  then  incised 
or  scarified  vertically,  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  '  nushtur,*  constructed  of  several 
blades  bound  together  (c/.  plate,  Pharm.  J.  [i.] 
11,  207).  This  operation  is  repeated,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  on  different  sides,  each 
capsule  being  scarified  from  two  to  six  times. 
The  next  morning  the  juice,  which  has  exuded, 
is  scraped  off  by  the  use  of  a  sort  of  concave 
trowel  made  of  sheet  iron,  called  a  '  seetoah,' 
and  collected  in  earthen  pots.  The  poppy 
capsules  are  afterwards  utilised  in  a  variety 
of  ways  and  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds. 
In  Malwa  the  capsules  are  ready  in  March  or 
April.  A  somoTHiat  different  instrument  is 
used  to  collect  the  juice,  and  from  time  to  time 
this  is  dipped  in  linseed  oil  to  prevent  the  juice 
adhering.  Owing  to  the  heavy  dews  the  juice 
in  India  is  much  more  moist  than  in  Asia  Minor 
{ibid,  p.]  11,  209). 

When  freshly  collected  the  juice  consists  of 
a  wet  gru^ular  mass  of  a  pinkish  colour,  from 
which  there  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
a  dark  coffee-coloured  acid  liquid  '  pasewa  *  or 
'pussewaii.*  More  of  this  liquid  is  separated 
by  draining,  and  the  opium  is  then  carefully 
dried'  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  protected  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  'The  dryins  is  continued 
some  three  or  four  weeks  until  the  moisture  is 
reduced  to  30  p.c,  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Bengal  regulations.  In  this  state  it  arrives  at 
the  Government  factory,  where  it  is  examined 
physically  and  chemically,  and  if  satisfactory  is 
admitted.  In  the  factory  great  care  is  taken,  by 
mixing  low  and  high  quality  opiums,  to  send 
out  a  uniform  product.  It  is  manipulated  into 
baUs,  and  covered  with  poppy  petals,  which  have 
been   dried   carefully.    The   petals   are   made 
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to  adhere  together  into  a  sort  of  shell  bv  means 
of  a  liquid  called  *  lewa '  or  *  lewah/  made  partly 
of  opium  and  partly  of  *  pasewa.'  The  spherical 
cakes,  which  have  a  diameter  of  about  six  inches, 
and  not  unlike  in  appearance  a  24  lb.  shot,  are 
roUed  in  poppy  *  trash,'  powdered  stalks,  cap- 
sules, and  leaves,  put  into  earthenware  moulds 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  blisters  form,  the 
cake  shells  are  opened,  the  gas  allowed  to  escape 
and  then  tightly  closed  again.  After  three  days, 
about  the  end  of  July,  the  cakes  are  put  into 
frames  and  exposed  to  the  air.  They  there 
remain,  with  constant  watching,  until  October, 
when  they  are  packed  in  chests,  which  contain 
wooden  compartments  for  40  cakes,  and  the 
interstices  are  loosely  filled  with  poppy  *  trash.' 
The  chests,  which  contain  160  lbs.,  are  then 
read^  for  exportation  (Eatwell).  The  so-called 
medicinal  (Benares)  opium  sent  to  this  country 
in  recent  years  is  placed  in  paper  bags  and  packed 
in  a  chest  without  compartments,  each  chest 
containing  80  cakes  of  2  lbs.  each.  The  moisture 
content  of  this  quality  is  from  12*5  to  15  p.c. 

That  which  is  consumed  in  India,  *  abkari ' 
opium,  is  prepared  somewhat  differently.  It  is 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  until  it  contains 
only  10  p.c.  of  moisture,  in  which  condition  it 
admits  of  being  moulded  like  wax.  It  is  made 
into  square  bricks  about  2  lbs.  in  weight, 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and  packed  in  boxes 
furnished  with  suitable  compartments.  Except 
that  the  aroma  is  not  quite  so  good,  *  abkari ' 
opium  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  prepared  for 
export  (EatweU,  Pharm.  J.  [i.]  11,  269,  306,  359). 

The  opium  of  Malwa  and  other  native  dis- 
tricts is  not  so  uniform  in  quality  as  that  of  the 
Government  factories.  Malwa  opium  contains 
only  about  5  p.c.  of  moisture,  and  it  is  sent 
out  in  bricks  or  rounded  masses  which  are  not 
Incased  in  poppy  petals. 

The  percentage  of  morphine  in  Indian  opium 
is  much  less  than  that  found  in  the  opium  of 
Asia  Minor.  That  which  has  reached  this 
country  during  recent  years  consisted  of  '  medi- 
cinal '  and  *  abkari '  opium,  both  from  the  Benares 
factory.  Assayed  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
method,  the  morphine  content  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  uniform  over  a  wide  range  of 
samples,  varying  from  7  to  8  p.c.  on  the  undried 
drug. 

Small  quantities  of  morphine  salts  sometimes 
reach  this  country  from  India.  They  are  made 
at  the  Gfovernment  laboratories  at  Qhazipur 
from  opium  which  has  been  confiscat'Cd  on 
account  of  adulteration,  and  are  not  Ukely  to 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce  (J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1889,  917). 

China. — Until  the  prohibition,  in  1913,  the 
Chinese  consumed  a  good  deal  of  the  opium 
exported  from  India,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia, 
in  addition  to  that  produced  in  China ;  but  for 
some  years  prior  to  this  date,  the  trade  had  been 
a  diminishing  quantity  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  Chinese  Grovemment.     It  is  not 

gossible  to  estimate  the  amount  produced  in 
hina,  but  some  idea  of  the  enormous  increase 
may  be  gathered  from  consular  and  other  reports. 
The  various  attempts  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  opium  have 
had  little  effect.  It  was  about  1830  that  it 
began  to  be  produced  in  notable  quantities.  In 
1869,  in  a  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Hankow, 


addressed  to  the  inspector-oeneral  of  otistoms  at 
Peking,  the  annual  yield  of  the  three  provinces 
Yunnan,  Kweiohow,  and  Szechuen,  was  esti- 
mated at  41,000  peouls.  In  the  same  year  it 
was  reported  that  two-thirds  of  Szechuen  and 
one-third  of  Yunnan  was  devoted  to  the  poppy 
(Calcutta  Blue  Book,  205).  In  1882  the  annual 
production  in  the  south-west  of  China,  chiefly 
the  provinces  of  Szechuen  and  Yunnan,  was 
estimated  at  over  200,000  peculs,  or  more  than 
twice  the  whole  importation  from  India  (Pharm. 
J.  [iii.]  13, 225 ;  c/.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1890,  74). 
In  1885  the  imports  of  Indian  opium  in  Man- 
churia had  fallen  to  only  5  p.c.  of  what  they  were 
in  1866,  its  place  being  taken  entirely  by  the 
native  drug  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  18,  280).  In  1887 
the  district  of  Wenchow  was  occupied  almost 
entirely  in  the  production  of  opium.  The 
country,  viewed  from  a  hill-top,  was,  in  many 
places,  one  vast  brilliant  mass  of  poppy,  with 
here  and  there  a  patch  of  green  (J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1888,  409).  The  consul  at  Niew  Chang,  in 
Manchuria,  reports  in  1889  that,  although 
twenty  years  oefore  2635  peculs  of  Indian 
opium  supplied  the  whole  province,  at  that  time 
the  port  of  Yingtzu  alone  consamed  3744  peculs 
annually.  This  enormous  demand  was  being 
met  almost  entirely  by  the  native  drug. 

Opium  is  ciiltivated  chiefly  in  Szechuen, 
Yunnan,  and  Kweichow,  to  a  less  extent  in 
Shanse,  Shense,  and  Shantung,  also  in  eastern 
Mongolia,  and  in  Manchuria.  The  development 
of  the  poppy  cultivation  has  been  so  neat  in 
many  parts  of  China  that  it  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  supply  of  cereals.  For  this 
reason,  since  the  famine,  it  has  beenprohibited 
in  Shense,  Honan,  and  Chihli.  In  Kwangtung 
the  soil  and  climate  are  not  suitable,  and  in 
Fuhkeen  the  production  of  sugar  is  equally  or 
more  remunerative  (Holmes).  In  Szechuen,  the 
poppy  is  a  winter  crop,  and  may  be  gathered  in 
time  to  allow  rice  to  be  planted,  and  thus  not 
interfere  with  the  summer  produce.  The  yield 
of  opium  is  about  22  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Eveiy 
part  of  the  plant  has  a  use,  if  only  for  manure, 
and  thus  the  total  return  amounts  to  about 
double  that  of  cereals.  As  soon  as  the^snmmer 
crop  is  reaped,  the  soil  is  prepared  and  manured 
witn  night-soil.  The  seeas  are  sown  in  Decem- 
ber, in  drills  1^  foot  apart,  the  white  poppy 
being  the  most  commonly  cultivated  in  the  low 
grounds.  After  a  month,  when  the  plants  are  a 
few  inches  hixh,  the  rows  are  thinned  and 
banked  up  wiw  earth.  In  March  or  April  the 
flowering  takes  place,  and  at  this  time  the  roots 
are  affain  well  manured  with  mght-soil.  The 
capsules  are  slit  in  April  or  May  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.] 
13,  225).  According  to  Thorel,  the  scarification 
and  collection  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
carried  on  in  India.  Some  Szechuen  specimens 
seem  to  have  been  collected  with  the  use  of  oil 
as  in  Malwa  (Fliick.  a.  Hanb.). 

Yunnan  and  Szechuen  opium  is  made  into 
flat  cakes  and  wrapped  in  white  paper.  It  is 
darker  and  softer  than  that  of  Persia,  which  it 
resembles.  Chekeang  is  a  treacly  extract  sold 
in  2  to  4  lb.  jars.  The  product  of  Shense  wss 
supposed  to  resemble  in  flavour  the  highly- 
prized  Patna  opium.  Yunnan  ranks  next  and 
then  Szechuen  (Holmes).  A  s})ecimen  of  Chinese 
opium,  examined  by  Jamieson,  contained: — 
Moisture,    18    p.o.  j3igflJ95J^^ine5^i^^.^  (or 
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7 '2  p.c.  in  the  dried  drug) ;  narcotine,  7*6  p.o. ; 
ash,  7 '5  p.o.  (Report  on  Trade  of  Hankow). 
Authentic  specimens  examined  by  Sheppard 
gave  the  following  percentages  of  morphine  in  the 
dried  opium  :  Szechuen,  2*2  ;  Kweichow,  2 '5 ; 
Yunnan,  4*1 ;  Kansu,  5*1.  Eatwell  in  Szechuen 
found  3  *3  and  in  Kweiohow  6*1 .  Sheppard  found 
5  to  14  p.c.  of  moisture  and  36  to  63  p.o.  of 
extract  soluble  in  water  (Fluck.  and  Hanb.). 

Mozambique  and  Algeria, — ^In  1877  a  Portu- 
guese company  was  founded  to  commence  the 
opium  culture  in  Mozambique  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.] 
8,  1007 ;  10,  63,  13,  446).  .  In  1882,  according 
to  Guyot,  some  three  hundred  labourers  were 
employed  in  cultivating  Zambesi  opium  between 
the  liuito  and  Quaqua  nveij^  Tne  yield  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  in  India.  The 
product  is  said  to  be  largely  admixed  with  foreign 
substances  before  being  made  into  600  ^am 
b%lls,  which  are  packMl  in  boxes  contaming 
poppy  'trash,*  and  covered  with  indigenous 
cotton  (Compt.  rend.  96,  798).  These  bails  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  English  market.  Accord- 
ing to  more  recent  advices,  the  company  has 
been  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation,.and  the  culti- 
vation has  been  abandoned  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  21, 
87).  Opium  has  been  collected  in  Algeria  in 
small  Quantity  since  1828  {ibid.  [i.l  16,  348). 
A  dried  specimen  examined  by  Guibourt  con- 
tained 12*1  p.c.  of  morphine  (Jahrb.  1862,  374 ; 
Aubeigier  found  1*6  to  17*8  p.c.  (Ann.  Ohim. 
[iii.]  20,  303). 

Australia, — ^The  production  of  opium  com- 
menced about  1868,  and  the  first  specimen 
reached  this  country  from  Victoria,  and  was 
examined  by  Morson  in  1869.  It  contained, 
according  to  Hood,  2  p.c.  of  morphine  and  8  p.c. 
of  narcotine  (Pharm.  J.  [iii]  1,  272).  Specimens 
containing  4*2  to  7*1  p.c.  of  morphme  were 
sent  to  England  in  1870.  They  were  produced 
in  the  vifiage  of  Sunbury,  near  Melbourne 
(Hood).  About  tlus  time  the  cultivation  was 
commenced  in  Gippsland,  and  opium  containing 
9  p.c.  of  morphine,  4  p.c.  of  narcotine,  and  6  p.c. 
of  meconic  acid,  was  obtained  (Ward,  ibid,  [iii.1 
1,  643).  The  Toowoomba  district  in  Queensland 
also  furnished  some  good  specimens  {ibid,  [iii.] 
1,  972). 

The  chief  part  of  colonial  opium  in  the 
Melbourne  market  comes  from  the  Bacchus 
Marsh  district,  where  the  cultivation  has  been 
carried  on  for  years.  The  sowing  takes  place 
at  three  periods,  about  the  first  week  in  May, 
the  second  or  third  week  in  June,  and  the  latter 
part  of  July.  By  this  means  parts  of  the  crop 
mature  in  succession.  The  average  yield  is  16 
to  26  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  in  a  good  season  as 
much  as  30  to  40  lbs.  are  obtained.  In  Europe 
the  average  yield  to  the  acre  1b  26  lbs.,  and  in 
Lidia  30  to  40  lbs.  When  the  capsules  are 
ready,  two  incisions  are  made  horizontally,  half- 
way round,  and  the  juice  which  exudes  is 
collected  the  next  morning.  A  few  days  later 
other  incisions  are  made,  until  the  capsule 
is  exhausted.  The  opium  is  manipulated  into 
balls  and  carefully  dried.  In  quality  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  product  of  Asia  Alinor.  A  specimen 
gave  11*6  of  morphine  from  the  dry  drug. 
Another  from  Queensland  contained  9*8  p.c. 
(Matthews,  Austral.  J.  Pharm.  Nov.  1887). 

Europe  and  North  America. — ^Attempts  have 
been   made  in   most  European   countries,   in 


Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  Crer- 
many,  England,  and  Sweden,  to  cultivate  opium, 
and  the  results  have  shown  that,  providing  the 
soil  selected  is  suitable,  and  the  rainfcdl  not 
excessive,  it  is  possible,  in  aU  these  coimtries, 
to  produce  opium  equal  to  that  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  most  important  European  experiments  have 
been  conducted  in  France.  A  product  called 
'  affium '  has  been  made  at  Clermont-Ferrand, 
which  is  said  to  contain  uniformly  10  p.c.  of 
morphine ;  but  it  has  not  become  an  important 
article  of  trade  (Fliick.  a.  Hanb. ;  Aubergier, 
Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  16,  693).  Some  interesting 
investigations  have  been  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Amiens,  where  specimens  of  dry  opium 
were  produced  containing  16  and  20  and  still 
higher  percentages  of  ro  orphine.  It  was  observed 
by  Descharme  that  the  morphine  diminished 
when  the  juice  was  slowly  dried,  and  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  drug  is  ascribed  to  a  species  of 
fermentation  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [iv.]  6,  222). 
Guibourt  found  the  percentage  of  morphine 
in  French  opium  to  vary  from  12*1  to  22*8,  the 
latter  being  the  highest  proportion  of  morphine 
ever  recorded  {ibid,  [iii.]  41,  184,  201).  Other 
analyses  of  French  opium  give  17*6  p.c.  (Des- 
charme, Compt.  rend.  40,  34) ;  17*6  ((Jhevallier, 
Fluck.  a.  lanb.);  8*2  (Roux,  J.  1866,  717); 
11*1  to  11*9  (Petermann,  Jahrb.  1866,  704). 
Grerman  opium  from  Erfurt  contained  16*6  and 
20  p.c.  (Blitz,  Gm.  16,  416) ,-  from  Wurtemberg, 
12  to  16  p.c.  (Hesse,  Fliick.  a.  Hanb.);  and 
from  Silesia,  9  to  10  p.c.  (Hesse). 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
cultivation  of  poppies  for  opium  production  in 
the  sardens  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Berlin.  The  amount  of  opium 
obtainable  from  poppies  in  that  latitude  is 
satisfactory ;  but  the  cost  of  collecting  it  proves 
to  be  too  high  (Thorns,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Chem. 
21 ,  2208).  The  poppy  is  rarely  grown  in  Russia, 
although  there  are  many  distncts  with  a  suitable 
soil  and  climate.  Samples  of  Russian  opium 
from  the  Ssemiretschinsky  district  contained 
about  7*6  p.c.  of  morphine  (Goldberg,  Chem. 
Zeit.  26,  Rep.  367). 

Experiments  in  North  America  led  to  the 
same  results  as  in  Europe.  Specimens  from 
Vermont  contained  16*76  p.c.  of  morphine 
(Procter,  Amer.  J.  Pharm.  [iii.]  18,  124) ;  from 
Illinois,  8*76  p.c.  (Kennedy,  ibid.  [iv.j|  1,  6) ;  and 
from  CaUfomia,  7*76  p.c.  (Maisch,  %bid.  [iv.]  3, 
103). 

For  the  figures  given  on  p.  712  relating  to  the 
trade  in  opium,  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
the^|irector  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Exports  of  Opittm  trom  Persia  m  1913. 
(from  British  Consular  Reports.) 
t  lb. 

Through  Mohammerah  .  163,620 
„  Bushire  .  .  309.126 
„       Bunder  Abbas  none  recorded 

„      Khorassan  .         .     169,016 


631,662 

Microscopic  examination  of  opium  and  the 
constituents  extracted  by  solvents  (Deane  and 
Brady,  Pharm.  J.  [ii]  6, 234  ;  7, 183).  Examples 
of  analyses:  Persian  opium  (W.  D.  Howard, 
ibid,  [iii]  6,  721);    Australian  opium  (Wanl, 
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Ihpobts  of  Opium  into  the  Unitbd  Kinodou. 
(From  the  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.') 


jPfOlflr— 

India  • 
Hong  Kong . 
Persia 

European  Turkey 
Asiatic  Turkey- 
France 
Other  countries    • 


Quani 

Uies. 

Values, 

1916. 

1016. 

1015. 

1016. 

lb. 

lb. 

£ 

£ 

149,004 

455,376 

151,730 

354,376 

13,720 

8,058 

14,019 

8,983 

493,894 

193,283 

496,854 

228,051 

192,618 

27.651 

240,510 

45,090 

21,671 

1,760 

21,783 

3,000 

— 

822 

— 

1,326 

80,806 

7,930 

95,776 

12,408 

951,713 


694,880 


X020,672 


653,234 


ExPOBTS  OF  Opium  fbom  India. 
(From  the  *  Accounts  of  the  Sea-borne  Trade  of  British  India.*) 


Qua 

fUities, 

Values. 

1016-161 

1016-171 

1016-16* 

1016-17* 

To- 

Chests 

Chests 

Rupees* 

Rupees  ' 

United  Kingdom  . 
Straits  Settlements 

199 

— 

361,500 

— 

605 

239 

*   1,017.250 

591,025 

Java  .         .         .         . 

.       1,835 

1,965 

3,120,800 

5,129,660 

Siam  . 

.       1,700 

1,200 

2,837,460 

2,876,700 

Indo-China  . 

.       2,035 

3,440 

3,350,650 

8,190,395- 

Hong-Kong. 

734 

450 

1,187,330 

724,175 

Japan 

.       1,080 

963 

1,808,250 

2,383.070 

Mexico 

460 

— 

779,575 

— 

Other  countries    . 

138 

463 
8,710 

239,035 
14,701,840 

1,070,165 

Total  chef 

its      .       8,786 

20,965,180 

=  o^ 

wt.     .     12,878 

=12,760 

=£980,123 

=£1,397,679 

ibid,  [ill.]  1,  543  ;  Matthews,  Austral.  J.  Pharm. 
Nov.  1887) ;  Vermont  opium  (Procter,  Amer.  J. 
Pharm.  [iii]  18,  124 ;  Fluckiger,  Jahr.  1869, 
797;  Pharm.  J.  [ii.]  10,  208);  Indian  and 
Chinese  opium  (Browne,  ibid,  84,  452 ;  van 
Itallie  and  Kerbosch,  Arch.  Pharm.  248,  609). 

Physiologicai  action  and  uses. — Opium  is 
without  doubt  the  most  important  remedy  avail- 
able for  use  in  medicine.  Its  action  on  man  is 
chiefly  on  the  brain,  producing  sleep.  In  doses 
of  9,  grain  or  less,  a  stage  of  slight  excitement 
supervenes  during  which  the  individual  can 
control  his  energies.  In  1  to  2  grain  doses  the 
stckge  of  excitement  is  short  and  is  succeeded  by 
deep  sleep,  after  which  there  is  nausea  and 
headache.  If  large  doses  of  3  grains  or  more  be 
administered  the  excitement  is  very  short  and 
IB  followed  by  sleep  which  becomes  more  and 
more  comatose  until  the  patient  cannot  be 
aroused.  If  death  takes  place  the  respiration 
ceases  first.  Opium  is  used  for  the  alleviation 
of  pain,  either  generally  or  locallv,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sleep,  or  for  reducing  the  irritation  of 
various  organs.  Its  special  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  are  almost  endless  (c/. 
Brunton,  Pharm.  Therapeut.  1887,  852). 

The  action  of  opium  in  stimulating  and  then 
depressing  gives  rise  to  the  desire  to  repeat  the 
dose.  In  this  wav  the  habit  of  *  opium  eating ' 
is  contracted.  The  worst  effects  of  opium  are 
thus  obtained.  It  deranges  the  nervous  system, 
and  impairs  the  intellectual  and  moral  and 
finally  also  the  physical  powers.  De  Quincey*s 
description  of  his  own  experience  is  weU  known. 

^  Year  epded  Slst  March, 


But  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  opium  is 
used  for  smoking.  The  habit  is  believed  to 
have  originated  in  Persia,  but  it  is  in  China, 
where  it  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  at  the 
present  day,  where,  indeeo,  its  use  appears  to  be 
almost  as  widely  diffused  as  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  Europe.  For  smoking  the  opium  undergoes 
a  process  of  preparation  which  is  a  business  in 
itself.  In  Hong  Kong,  according  to  McCallum, 
the  opium  is  extracted  by  boiling  with  water  and 
the  clear  solution  is  evaporated  until  it  attsins 
the  consistence  of  treacle  (Pharm.  J.  [iiL]  11, 
229 ;  12,  446).  The  Chinese  in  California  first 
put  the  opium  through  a  series  of  roasting 
processes  which  are  said  to  destroy  its  stickiness 
and  render  it  more  easily  extracted  by  boiling 
with  water  (Calvert,  ibid,  [iil.]  120,  148).  The 
Chinese  recognise  four  varieties  of  opium: — 
(1)  Raw  opium  ;  (2)  Prepared  opium,  the  treacly 
extract  described;  (3)  Opium  'dross,*  the 
scrapings  of  the  opium  pipe,  which  are  said  to 
be  strong,  hot,  of  inferior  flavour;  (4)  Opium 
*  dirt,*  the  exhausted  marc  after  extraction  with 
water  (McCallum). 

The  whole  operation  of  opium-smoking  is 
described  in  a  letter  which  accompanied  an 
opium-smoker's  set  of  apparatus  in  1882  from 
Canton  to  Kew.  The  pipe  has  a  flat  bowl  made 
of  metal  with  a  very  small  opening.  A  drop  of 
the  soft  opium  is  taken  on  the  point  of  a  *  dipper ' 
and  dexterously  roasted  in  the  flame  of  a  little 
lamp  until  with  constant  burning  it  has  the 
appearance  of  burnt  worsted.  Then,  first 
wi^rming  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  the  drug,  about 
>  16  rupees -£UJWWVIC 
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the  size  of  a  hemp-seed,  is  plcioed  about  the  open- 
ing in  the  bowl,  the  pipe  taken  in  the  mouth 
and  the  opium  icnited.  The  smoke  is  partly 
swallowed  or  inhiQed  and  partly  exhaled  by  the 
mouth  and  nose.  The  preparation  for  smoking 
occupies  5  or  10  minutes,  but  the  actual  smok- 
ing only  about  30  seconds  (Sampson,  ibid.  [ilL] 
11,  22). 

The  physiological  action  of  opium  smoked  in 
this  way  is  deany  quite  .different  from  what  it 
is  when  taken  in  the  stomach.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  those  opiums  most  highly  prized  for 
smoking  contain  a  small  percentage  of  mor- 
phine. It  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  view  of  the  effects  of  opium-smoking 
taken  by  the  Chinese  Grovemment  and  held  by 
many  Europeans,  the  habit  is  not  more  in- 
jurious than  the  use  of  other  stimulants.  Opium 
in  the  East  seems  to  perform  the  same  function 
that  alcohol  does  in  the  West,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be.  ascertained,  with  about  the  same  good  and 
bad  effects  (c/.  Birdwood,  Pharm.  J.  [ili.]  12, 
600;  Spence,  ibid,  [iii:]  13,  226;  McCallum, 
ibid,  [iii.]  14,  27  ;  James,  ibid,  [iii.]  18,  280). 

Opium  occupies  an  unique  position  in  respect 
of  the  number  of  alkaloids  which  it  contains ; 
these  are  dealt  with  in  detail  below : — 

Morphine  Oroup  {Morphine,  Codeine,  Theibaine). 

Morphine  CifHi,0,N'H,0,  the  first  known 
vegetable  alkaloid  was  isolated  from  opium  about 
the  year  1807  by  Sertumer.  It  is  contained  in 
minute  amounts  in  several  other  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  PapaveracecB. 

Preparation. — ^Morphine  exists  in  opium  in 
the  form  of  two  soluble  salts  (meconate  and 
sulphate),  so  that  extraction  with  water  removes 
the  whole  of  the  alkaloid. 

Gregory's  method  for  the  manufacture  of 
morphine  from  opium  consists  in  extracting  the 
drug  with  lukewarm  water,  mixing  the  liquid 
with  excess  of  chalk,  and  evaporating  to  a  small, 
volume.  Slight  excess  of  calcium  chloride  is 
now  added,  the  liquid  diluted  with  water,  and 
the  precipitated  resin,  calcium  meconate,  &c., 
filtered  off.  On  concentrating  the  liquid  the 
hydrochlorides  of  morphine  and  codeine  crystal- 
lise out.  These  are  dissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  decolorised  with  charcoal  and  decom- 
posed with  excess  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates 
morphine  containing  a  little  codeine.  For  com- 
plete separation  the  codeine  may  be  extracted 
by  one  of  the  solvents,  in  which  it  is  much  more 
soluble  than  morphine,  e.g.  ether  or  benzene. 

Properties. — l^nall  rhombic  prisms  or  silky 
needles  containing  IH.O,  which  is  gradually 
lost  at  100**,  more  rapidly  at  120°.  At  higher 
temperatures  (about  230°)  morphine  melts  with 
some  decomposition,  and  afterwards  a  part  of 
the  alkaloid  sublimes,  together  with  some  of  its 
decomposition  products.  Slightly  soluble  in 
water,  1  in  10.000  at  10° ;  1  in  6000  at  20° 
(Ghastaine,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.  1882,  [iL]  37,  477) ; 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water  (1  in  600).  Soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  (11  in  100  at  10° ;  86  in  100 
at  b.p.)»  1ms  so  in  aqueous  alcohol  (1  in  100  at  16° ; 
1  in  36  at  b.p.).  Less  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol 
(lin400atll°;  1-1  in  60  at  78°).  Very  slightly 
soluble,  or  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene, 
chloroform,  or  bght  petroleum  (Florio,  Gazz. 
chim.  ItaL  1883,  13,  496;    cf.  Muller,  Apoth. 


Zeit.  1903, 18, 267,  and  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  8th 
ed. ).  Readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  fixed  alkalis, 
especially  when  warm ;  less  soluble  in  aqueous 
ammonia  (rel.  dens.  0-97)  (1.  in  177  at  15°). 
L«BVO-rotatory,  in  methyl  alcohol  [a]^= 130*9°, 
in  aqueous  soda,  [a]i>= -70*23°;  more^trongly 
Isvo-rotatory  in  neutral  or  acid  solution  (Hesse, 
Annalen,  1876,  176,  190). 

Morphine  is  a  strong  monacidic  base;  its 
alcoholic  solution  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  Dilute 
acids  readily  dissolve  morphine,  and  the  salts 
are  generally  easy  to  crystallise.  The  hydro- 
chloride BHC1,3H80  is  a  well-crystallised  salt, 
soluble  in  water  (1  in  24  at  16°),  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  (Hesse,  I.e.).  This  salt  and  the 
sulphate,  acetate,  and  tartrate,  &c.,  are  used  in 
medicine.  The  platinichloride  (B'HCl),PtCl4  is 
crystfUline.  The  alkaloid  and  its  salts  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  when  administered  in  small 
doses  exert  a  powerful  nareotic  action ;  in  larger 
doses  they  are  posionous. 

Beaclions  and  constiitUion. — Solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  almost  free  from  acid,  pro- 
duces with  the  alkaloid,  and  with  neutral 
solutions  of  its  salts,  a  deep- blue  coloration, 
which  is  discharged  by  strong  acids.  This 
reaction  is  characteristic  and  deUoate  in  neutral 
or  nearly  neutral  solutions.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid,  free  from  nitric  acid,  does  not  colour 
morphine  unless  the  mixture  is  warmed,  when  a 
brown  coloration  is  produced.  Nitric  acid 
dissolves  the  alkaloid,  with  the  production 
of  a  deep-red  colour.  If  the  morphine  is  first 
dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  then  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  added,  a  carmine  coloration 
is  observed.  Morphine  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  converting  lerric  salts  into  ferrous  salts, 
solution  of  potassium  f erricyanide  into  potassium 
f erfocyanicfe,  and  precipitating  the  metals  from 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  and  gold  and  platinum 
chlorides.  Since  it  reduces  aqueous  iodic  acid, 
liberating  iodine,  this  reaction  is  often  utilised 
as  a  test  for  morphine,  the  iodine  being  detected 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  salts  of  morphine  also 
liberate  iodine  from  aqueous  iodic  acid.  Mor- 
phine  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  emetine  if 
colour  reactions  alone  are  relied  on  Jor  it« 
identification  {see  under  Emetine,  Vol  III. 
p.  668;  and  Allen  and  Scott-Smith,  Analyst, 
1902,  27,  346).  ^  ^.  ^         , . 

Morphine  is  a  tertiary  base  which  qombmes 
with  1  mol.  prop,  of  alkyl  iodide. 

A  dibenzoyl  and  a  diacetyl  denvative 
(heroine)  of  morphine  have  been  prepared, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  alkaloid 
contains  two  hydroxyl  groups  (Wright,  Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1874, 27, 1031 ;  Wright  and  Beckett, 
ibid.  1876,  28,  16;  Wright  and  Renme,  ibtd. 
1880,  37,  610).  One  of  these  hydroxyl  groups  is 
probably  attached  to  a  benzene  nucleus,  since  it 
has  phenolic  properties ;  thus  morphine  dissolves 
in  a&alis,  forming  metallic  derivatives,  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  morphine  is  re- 
placed by  metals  (Chastaing,  Compt.  rend.  1882, 
94  44). 

When  morphine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (26  p.c.)  in  a  closed  tube  at  140°-160°,  a 
molecule  of  water  is  separated  and  apomorphine 
C„H„0,N  is  produced.  It  is  isolated  by 
aading  sodium  bicarbonate  in  excess  to  the  acid 
liquid,  and  shaking  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
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the  '  apomorphine.'  The  free  base  is  usually 
amorphous ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  unstable  when  exposed  to  air,  absorbing 
ozysen,  especially  in  presence  of  alkali,  with  the 
production  of  a  green,  and  afterwaixls  a  red, 
colour.  The  hydrochloride  B'HCl  is  crystalline 
and  is  used  in  medicine.  The  properties  of 
apomorphine  appear  to  show  that  the  base  still 
contains  the  imenolic  hydroxyl  present  in 
morphine  in  addition  to  a  second  due  to  the 
fissure  of  the  ring  containing  the  '  indifferent  * 
oxygen.  Its  physiological  sM^tion  differs  en- 
tirely from  that  of  morphine,  since  it  produces 
no  narcotic  effect,  but  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic 
(Matthiessen  and  Wright,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1868- 
1869,  17,  465;  Marm^,  Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem. 
1885,  24,  643 ;  Pschorr,  Jaeckel  and  Fecht, 
Ber.  36,  4377). 

Alkaline  solutions  of  morphine  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  which  converto  the  morphine  into 
paeudomorphine  (oxydimorphine)  C,4H3,0«Nt, 
a  base  which  also  results  from  the  action  of 
weak  oxidising  agents  on  morphine,  and  is 
found  in  smaU  quantity  in  opium  (Hesse, 
Annalen,  1867,  141,  87;  1875,  176,  195;  1884, 
222,  234 ;   1886,  234,  255).    It  is  not  poisonous. 

The  reactions,  which  are  of  primary  import- 
ance as  regards  the  constitution  of  morphine, 
and  the  closely  related  alkaloids,  codeine  and 
thebaine,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Of  the  three  oxygen  atoms  in  morphine 
one  is  phenolic,  and  on  methylation  gives  rise 
to  codeine ;  the  second  is  alcoholic ;  the  third 
oxvgen  atom  is  non-reactive,  and  is  present  in 
a  heterocyclic  nucleus. 

2.  The  nitrogen  atom  is  tertiary. 

3.  On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  morphine 
yields  phenanthrene. 

4.  With  methyl  iodide  morphine  furnishes 
codeine  methiodide;  this  on  warming  with 
silver  hydroxide  rives  codeine  methylhydroxide 
MeO(HO)Ci,Hj40NMe,OH,  which  immediately 
decomposes,  giving  methylmorphimethine 

MeO(OH)-Ci,H„ONMe, 

by  loss  of  H^O.  This  base  when  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  acetic  anhydride  is  decom- 
posed in  part,  forming  methylmorphol  and 
hydroxyethyldimethylamine — 

OM^>C»Hx.ONMe.-oHO>c,.H.+C.H„ON 

Methylmorphimetbine<         Methylmorphol  Hydroxy- 
ethyldimethylamine. 

Methylmorphol  is  known  to  be  4-hydroxy-3- 
methoxyphenanthrene  (Pschorr  and  Sumuleanu, 
Ber.  1900,  33,  1810).  Hydroxyethyldimethyl- 
amine probably  results  from  the  addition  of 
water  to  vinylcumethylamine  first  liberated  thus 
NMe.-CH :  CH,  -»  NMe,-CH,-CH,OH 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  morphine  must 
be  built  up  from  the  complexes 


and  — CH,-CH,-NMe— 


The  two  complexes  have  been  *  assembled '  in 


various  ways,  but  Pschorr's  formula  is  that  now 
generally  accepted  (see  p.  716  under  Thebaine). 

Various  derivatives  of  morphine  have  as- 
sumed considerable  importance  in  recent  years. 
Diacetyl-morphine  (m.p.  169°-172''C.)  and  its 
hydrochloride  (m.p.  about  230°C.)  known 
originally  as  heroine  and  heroine  hydrochloride 
respectively ;  the  latter  is  now  '  official '  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  designation 
'  diamorpUne  hydrochloride.' '  Ethylmorphine 
hydrochloride  (m.p.  122**-123°C.)  or  *  dionine ' 
and  benzylmorphine  hydrochloride  or  *  peronine  ' 
a^  the  hydrochlorides  resp<>ctively  of  the  ethyl 
and  benzol  ethers  of  morphine. 

Deieetum. — ^Morphine  affords  precipitates  with 
most  of  the  alkaioidal  reaflents.  It  may  be 
identified  by  means  of  the  properties  and 
reactions  described  above.  The  characteristic 
reactions  of  morphine  can,  however,  only  be 
relied  on  when  a  nearly  pure  alkaloid  has  been 
experimented  with.  Unfortunately,  morphine 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  alkaloids  to  separate 
from  much  organic  impurity,  especially  when  it 
is  present  only  in  minute  quantity,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  toxicology.  Since  the  internal 
administration  of  opium,  and  not  of  morphine 
itself,  is  ofteVi  the  cause  of  poisoning,  the 
existence  of  this  alkaloid  may  be  confirmed 
by  detecting  meconic  acid,  which  is  easy  to 
recognise. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  qualitative 
reactions  of  morphine,  see  Marm6,  /.c. 

EsUmaiion. — ^The  following  method  for  the 
estimation  of  morphine  in  opium  is  official  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  1914  :  8  grms.  of  opium 
in  No.  50  powder,  dried  at  60°,  are  mixed  with  2 
grms.  of  slaked  lime,  and  stirred  in  a  mortar  ^ith 
20  C.C.  of  water.  The  mixture  is  diluted  with  60 
c.c.  of  watey*  and  occasionally  stirred  durinfl  half 
an  hour.  To  51  c.c.  of  the  filtered  liquid  (re- 
presenting 5  fijms.  of  opium)  5  o.c.  of  90  p.c. 
alcohol  and  2o  c.c.  of  ether  are  added,  the  whole 
shaken,  2  grms.  of  ammonium  chloride  then 
introduced  and  the  mixture  again  well  shaken 
during  half  an  hour.  After  the  lapse  of  12  hours 
the  morphine  will  have  crvstallised  out.  Decant 
the  ethereal  layer  and  filter  it  through  a  small 
counterbalanced  paper.  Add  10  c.c.  of  ether, 
agitate  ffently,  again  decant  and  filter  the 
ethereal  layer  and  then  wash  the  filter  paper 
with  5  o.c.  of  ether  and  dry.  Now  filter  off  the 
watery  liquid,  keeping  the  morphine  in  suspen- 
sion and  finally  wash  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  morphine  in  water.  The  crystals  of  morphine 
are  dried  first  at  60°  and  then  at  115°  for  two 
hours  and  weighed.  0*2  grm.  of  the  crystals 
is  then  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  N/10  sulphuric 
acid  and  titrated  back  with  N/10  sodium 
hydroxide,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 
The  weight  of  anhydrous  morphine  as  indi- 
cated by  titration  -f  0051  grm.  (correction  for 
loss)  should  be  0*475  to  0  525  grm.,  i.e.  9*5  to 
10-5  p.c. 

For  an  account  of  other  methods  which 
have  been  proposed,  v,  Allen's  Organic  Analysis, 
4th  ed.  vol.  vi. 

For  the  estimation  of  morphine  in  tincture 
of  opium  (laudanum)  the  following  method 
may  be  employed:  40  c.c.  of  the  laudanum 
are  evaporated  to  10  o.c.  on  the  water-bath, 
and  the  residue  thoroughly  mixed  with  1  grm. 
of  calcium  hydroxi§^iti?^/HlB^vWttc-<^ 
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with  water.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and 
25  o.c.  of  the  filtrate  (representing  the  same 
quantity  of  laudanum)  are  mixed  with  2*5  o.o. 
of  alcohol  (90  p.c.),  15  c.c.  of  ether,  and  1  grm. 
of  ammonium  chloride.  The  mixture  is  well 
shaken  and  allowed  to  remain  for  12  hours. 
The  crystals  of  morphine,  which  will  have 
separated,  are  collected,  with  the  precautions 
described  above  for  the  estimation  of  morphine 
in  opium,  8  c.c.  of  ether  being  used  to  rinse  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  and  5  c.c.  to  wash  the 
filter  paper.  After  drying  finally  at  115°  and 
weighing,  0*2  grm.  of  tlie  crystals  is  titrated  as 
above.  The  weight  of  anhydrous  morphine 
indicated  by  titration  4-0'025  grm.  (correction 
for  loss)  should  be  0*2375  to  0*2625  grm.,  i.e. 
0*96  to  1-05  grm.  in  100  c.o. 

Codeine  Gi,H,iO,N'H,0  exists  in  Turkey 
opium  in  the  proportion  of  about  0*75  p.o.,  whiJe 
in  the  Persian  and  Indian  varieties  the  average 
is  about  2*25  p.c. 

PreparcUion, — ^The  mixed  hydrochlorides  of 
morphine  and  codeine,  having  been  separated 
from  opium  by  Gregory's  method  (see  Preparation 
of  Morphine),  and  the  morphine  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  the  alkaline  filtrate,  which  contains 
codeine  hydrochloride,  is  evaporated  to  a  small 
volume  and*  precipitated  by  potash.  The 
codeine  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  ether 
or  from  water.  Codeine,  being  the  methyl  ether 
of  morphine,  may  be  prepared  from  the  latter 
by  heating  it  with  alcoholic  soda  and  methyl 
iodide  (Grimaux,  Ann.  Ohim.  1882,  [v.]  27, 
273 ;  Hesse,  Annalen,  1884,  222,  210),  or  by 
the  action  of  potassium  methyl  sulphate  on 
morphine  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohoL 

Properties. — ^Large  rhombic  crystals  from 
water  with  IH2O,  which  melt  in  boiling  water ; 
small  anhydrous  crystals  from  ether,  m.p.  155°. 
LfBvo-rotatoiy  [alp — 137  -75°  in  alcohol.  Slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  benzene;  sparingly  soluble 
in  light  petroleum.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
strongly  alkaline.  Codeine  is  a  monacidic  base ; 
the  principal  salts  are  ciystalline  and  soluble 
in  water.  In  physiological  action  codeine  and 
its  salts  resemble  morphine,  but  are  less 
poisonous. 

Beactions  and  constitution. — Codeine  is  dis- 
tinguished from  morphine  by  not  giving  the 
colour  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  and  by  pro- 
ducing with  nitric  acid  a  vellow,  and  not  a  red, 
colour.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
colour  codeine  except  after  prolonged  standing, 
but  if  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  or  ferric  salt  is  added 
to  the  mixture  it  becomes  blue.  For  an  account 
of  the  qualitative  reactions  of  codeine,  see 
Marm6,  Zeitsch.  anal.  Chem.  1885,  24,  643. 
The  decomposition  products  of  codeine  are,  for 
the  most  part,  analogous  to  those  of  morphine 
(p.  714). 

Estimation. — ^The  following  process  has  been 
devised  by  Andrews  (Analyst,  1911,  36,  489). 
Dry  opium  (12  grms.)  is  exhausted  by  successive 
portions  of  cold  water,  the  filtrate  made  up  to 
100  0.0.,  and  20  c.c.  of  20  p.c.  lead  acetate 
solution  added,  to  remove  colouring  matter  and 
some  narcotine.  The  mixture  is  kept  over- 
night, then  passed  through  a  filter  paper  in  a 
Buchner  funnel,  and  from  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
(10  grms.  of  opium)  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  this  in  turn  removed 


by  a  current  of  air.  The  washings  from  the  lead 
sulphide  precipitate  are  collected  separately, 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  added  to  the 
main  filtrate,  which  should  then  not  exceed 
130  c.c.  -To  this  20  c.c.  of  a  20  p.c.  solution  of 
sodium  salicylate  are  added,  and  the  flask  con- 
taining the  mixture  corked  and  shaken.  A 
resinous  precipitate  separates  leaving  a  nearlv 
clear  liquor,  which  is  passed  through  a  small 
pleated  filter,  into  a  beaker  containing  a  few 
crystals  of  thebaine  salicylate,  to, facilitate  the 
separation  of  this  salt  from  the  filtrate,  which 
is  well  stirred  to  assist  this  operation.  After 
standing  over-night  the  liquid  is  asain  passed 
through  the  same  pleated  filter  and  the  treat- 
ment repeated  until  no  further  deposition  of 
solid  matter  takes  place.  The  final  filtrate  and 
washings,  concentrated  to  about  10-15  c.c.  on 
a  water-bath,  are  transferred  while  still  warm  to 
a  glass  separator  (No.  1),  the  washings  of  the 
dish  being  placed  in  a  second  separator  (No.  2). 
The  contents  of  No.  1  are  wasned  with  three 
successive  portions  of  ether,  each  portion  being 
in  turn  also  used  to  wash  the  contents  of  No.  2. 
The  latter  are  finally  added  to  separator  No.  1, 
and  10  c.c.  of  a  20  p.c.  solution  of  caustic  soda 
added,  to  keep  the  morphine  dissolved.  This 
strongly  alkaline  liquid  is  extracted  four  times  in 
succession  with  rather  more  than  its  own  volume 
of  ether,  each  portion  of  ether,  as  separated, 
being  washed  with  20-30  c.c.  of  water  and 
finally  run  into  a  dry  flask  containing  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  to  drv  it.  The  ^v  ethereal 
solution  of  codeine  is  distilled  in  a  flask  down 
to  a  few  c.c,  which  are  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  codeine 
separates  in  well-defined  crystals,  and  after 
drying  can  be  weighed,  the  weight  being  checked 
by  dissolving  in  excess  of  N/10  acid  and  titrating 
back  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxide,  using  litmus 
or  methyl-orange  as  indicator. 

Thebaine  Ci^H^^OsN  occurs  in  small  quantity 
(up  to  1  p.c.)  in  opium,  and  remains  in  the  mother 
liquor  after  the  separation  of  morphine  and 
codeine  hydrochlorides  (p.  713).  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  this  along  with  narcotine  and 
papaverine  by  addition  of  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  is  dried  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol.  On  cooling  narcotine  dnd  papaverine 
crystallise  out.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
djynees,  the  residue  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  decolorised  with  lead  acetate. 
From  the  filtrate,  after  removal  of  excess  of 
lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  thebaine  is  pre-, 
cipitated  by  adding  ammonia. 

Properties  and  reactions. — Leafy  or  prismatic 
crystals,  m.p.  193°.  L«vo-rotatory.  Nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  benzene. 
Slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis.  Thebaine 
is  a  monacidic  base;  the  principal  salts  are 
crystalline  and  soluble  in  water.  The  alkaloid 
and  its  salts  are  poisonous  and  exercise  a  teta- 
nising  action,  but  are  less  powerful  then  strych- 
nine and  its  salts.  Thebame  is  coloured  bright 
red  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  con- 
verted into  thebenine  when  warmed  with  dilute 
acids,  and  is  attacked  by  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  the  formation  of  morphothe- 
baine,  isomeric  with  thebenine  C|,H|,0.!N. 

Constitution. — ^Thebaine  is  related  some- 
what closely  to  morphine  and  its  methyl  ether. 
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codeine,    as    inspection    of    slightly    extended 
formulsB  for  the  three  alkaloids  shows — 


HO>C"Hi«ONM« 


CSodeine. 


Morphine. 

Thebalne. 
When  codeine  is  ozidised  by  chromic  acid  the 
alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  is  converted  into  a 
carbonyl  group  with  the  formation  of  codeinone, 
thus — 

^0>^i«^"^'^^®  "^ ^®g>Ci.H„ONMe 
CkMieine.  Oodelnone. 

On  treatment  with  dilute  acids  both  thebaine 
(Howard  and  Roser,  Ber.  1886,  19,  1596 ;  and 
Freund,  ibid,  1899,  32,  168)  and  codeinone 
(Knorr,  ibid,  1903,  36,  3074)  yield  thebenine, 
whilst  with  strong  acids  they  f  uinish  the  isomeric 
morphothebaine  (l,c. ).  Further,  hot  acetic  anhy- 
dride decomposes  thebaine  (Freund,  ^id.  1897, 
30,  1357)  and  codeinone  (Knorr,  l.c)  in  the 
following  ways  (c/.  Pschorr,  Seydel  and  Stohrer, 
ibid.  1902,  36,  4400)— 
Cod0inon4  ->  6-Methozy  :  4  dl-1 


hydrozyphenanthrene  f 
ThtfKtiM  ^  8  :  6-Dimethozy-4-f 


+hydroxyethyl- 
methylamine 


hydroxyphenanthrene ) 
Thebaine  must  therefore  be  the  methyl  ether 
of  an  enoUo  form  of  codeinone.  Accepting 
Pschorr's  formulation  of  morphine,  the  three 
alkaloids,  codeine,  codeinone,  and  thebaine,  will 
be  represented  bv  the  following  formul©  in 
which  the  yariable  groups  only  are  shown  in 
the  last  three  (Ber.  1902,  35,  4382 ;  1905,  38, 
3160  ;  1907, 40, 1984;  cf,  Knorr  and  others,  ibid, 
1907,  40,3341,  4891,  Wieland  and  Kappelmeier, 
Ann.  1911,  382,  306;  Freund.  Ber.  1906,  38, 
3238  ;   1910,  43,  2128). 


^^1  HC  ^^« 


JNMe 


iCH 
ICH, 


JCH 


MeO& 


CH 
Morphine  (Pichorr). 


Codeine. 


3feO-Cr^\^\ 


o 


J 


3feO-C"    ^ 
Codeinone  (ketoform). 


Thebaine  (methyl  ether  of 
ffiotoodeinone). 


The  precise  configuration  of  the  morphine 
molecule  must  still,  however,  be  regarded  as  an 
open  question,  and  for  further  information 
reference  may  be  made  to  a  critical  survey  by 
F.  Faltis  (Arch.  Pharm.  1917,  255,  85),  and 
Watt  (Science  Progress,  1909,  279).  Compare 
Freund,  Melber  and  Schlesinger  (J.    pr. 


also 


Ohem.  1920,  ii.  101,  1);  Mannich  and  Lowen- 
heim  (Arch.  Pharm.  1920,  258,  296);  Frennd 
and  Speyer  (Ber.  1920,  53,  225);  Skita  {ibid. 
1921, 54, 1560) ;  Speyer  and  Siebert  (ibid.  1519) ; 
Speyer  and  others  (D.  R.  P.  338147);  Abst. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1921,  i.  124,  125,  684,  686,  803). 

Thebaine  treated  in  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution  with  excess  of  molecular  hydrogen, 
using  colloidal  metallic  catalysts  of  the  platinum 
group,  yields  a  base  C^^B.^fi^'S,  crystallising  in 
leaflets  (from  alcohol),  m.p.  145°-160°;  pre- 
cipitated  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  sodium 
carbonate  or  ammonia.  Contains  one  methoxyl 
group  and  has  the  character  of  a  ketone  (D.  R<  P- 
338147).  When  oxidised  by  hydrogen  peroxide, 
thebaine  yields  methyl  alcohol  and  a  tertiaiy 
base  possessing  ketonic  properties :  this  base  is 
probably  allied  to  codeinone  which  contains  one 
oxygen  atom  less,  whence  it  is  termed  oxy- 
codeinone  (Freund  and  Speyer,  Munch,  med. 
Woch.  1917,  64,  380). 

Narcoiine  Oroup  {Narcotine,  Onoacopine, 
Hydrocotamine,  Narceine), 

Narcotine  C2,H,,0rN  usually  occurs  to  the 
extent  of  about  5-S  p.c.  in  Asia  Minor  opium, 
but  in  larser  quantity  in  Indian  and  Persian 
opiums.  UnliKe  most  alkaloids,  narcotine 
appears,  as  a  rule,  to  exist  in  the  plant  in  the 
free  state,  and  not  as  a  salt. 

Preparation, — If  the  opium  is  extracted  with 
water  in  order  to  isolate  the  morphine,  &o.,  the 
greater  part  of  the  narcotine  remains  un- 
dissolved, since  this  alkaloid  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  By  exhausting  the  residue  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  narcotine  is  removed  as 
hydrochloride,  and  from  the  solution  of  this  salt 
the  base  may  be  precipitated  by  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  Or  the 
narcotine  may  be  extracted  from  the  opium  by 
boiling  it  with  ether ;  see  ako  Hesse,  Annalen, 
Suppl.  8,  284. 

kstimaiion, — ^Narcotine  is  most  readily  esti- 
mated in  opium  by  drying  the  drug  at  100°  and 
then  extracting  a  weighed  quantitv  with  hot 
ether.  From  the  ether  solution  the  alkaloid 
may  be  extracted  by  repeated  agitation  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  clean 
by  adding  alkali  and  re-extracting  with  ether. 

Properties, — Prismatic  crystals,  m.p.  174°- 
176°.  Almost  insoluble  in  water  (1  in  25,000  at 
15°,  11  in  7000  at  100°);  soluble  in  alcohol 
(1  in  100  at  16°,  1  in  20  at  b.p.) ;  ether  (1  in  166 
at  16°) ;  and  in  benzene  (1  in  22  at  15°) ;  very 
soluble  in  chloroform  (1  in  2*69  at  16°) ;  slightly 
soluble  in  amyl  alcohol  or  light  petroleum, 
dissolves  in  lime  or  baryta  water,  and  slightly  in 
aqueous  ammonia.  Levo-rotatory,  [a]i)=  ~  185° 
in  alcohol  (Hesse,  Annalen,  1876,  176,  192), 
—199*9°  in  chloroform  (Perkin  and  Robinson, 
Chem.  Soc.  Proc.  1910,  26,  131).  The  solution 
in  dilute  acids  is  dextro-rotatory.  Narcotine  is  a 
feeble  monsM^idic  tertiary  base;  its  aqueous 
solution  is  neutral  to  litmus.  The  principal  salts 
crystallise  with  difficulty;  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions are  acid,  and  are  decomposed,  with  separa- 
tion of  narcotine  when  evaporated.  The  free 
alkaloid  may  even  be  extracted  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  some  narcotine  salts  by  agitating 
with  ether  or  chloroform.  In  larger  doses  than 
are  necessary  in  the  cases  of  morphine  and 
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oodeine,  narcotine  and  its  salto  exert  a  narcotio 
action. 

Beaciiona  and  canatitution, — Concentrated 
sulphuric  add  diasolves  narcotine,  and  the 
solution  soon  becomes  yeUow ;  on  warming  a 
rapid  transition  of  different  colours  is  observed, 
the  mixture  becoming  orange-red,  blue,  and 
finally  purple.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  alkaloid 
with  a  yellow  colour. 

When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  narcotine 
furnishes  three  molecular  proportions  of  methyl 
iodide  and  namarcoline  Ci,H^,OyN  or 

C„Hi,(OH),0,N 

The  less  energetic  action  of  hydriodic  acid  pro- 
duces one  molecular  proportion  of  methyl 
iodide,  and  dimethylnomarcotine 

C„H„(OCH,),(OH)0,N 
or  two  molecular  proportions  of  methyl  iodide 
and  methylnomarcotine  C„Hi4(0CH,)(0H),04N. 

When  heated  with  water  in  a  closed  tube  at 
100°,  or  by  prolonged  ebullition  with  water,  the 
alkaloid  is  resolved  into  opianic  acid 

C,H,(OMe :  OMe  :  COOH  :  CH0=1 :  2  :  3  :  4) 
and  hydrocotamine 

(C,,H„0,N+H,0=CioHioO,+C„H„0,N) 
from  which  cotamine  C|«H|,04N  results  by 
oxidation  (Beckett  and  Wnght,  Chem.  8oc. 
Trans.  1876,  28,  683).  Cotamine  is  largely 
employed  in  the  form  of  its  chloride  (stypticin) 
as  an  mtemal  styptic  (c/.  Hydrastinine,  Vol  III. 
p.  632). 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  narcotine  into 
meconin  and  hydrocotamine  C^2H|^0,N,  and  on 
oxidation  cotamine,  and  opiantc  actd  {see  above) 
are  formed^  the  latter  by  further  oxidation 
becoming  hemipinic  acid 
C,H,(OMe :  OMe  :  COOH  :  C00H=1 :  2  :  3  :  4) 

On  'exhaustive  methylation*  cotamine 
yields  colamone  C^Jl.fi^  which  on  oxidation 
ffivee  cotamic  actd  G^fifiy,  and  this  with 
hydrochloric  acid  f  umisnes  the  methylmethylene 
ether  of  gallic  acid.  From  these  and  other 
data  Roser  has  assigned  the  following  formuls 
to  cotamine,  hydrocotamine,  and  narcotine 
(Annalen,  1888,  249,  166,  168 ;  1889,  264,  334, 
361 ;  1893,  272,  221 ;  c/.  Freund  and  Becker, 
Ber.  1903,  36,  1621)— 


CH  rt  CHg 

0— C^\^^CH, 
CH, 

^^-^  Vp\  NHMe 
C  CcH 

MeO     O 
Cotarnine. 

CHy^j  CH, 

o— c^\^N:5H, 


CHqCH, 
^0__C^\/\CH, 
CH, 
\)— C^v    /.     /NMe 


oYc^d^: 


CH, 

N)— c 

MeOC  ^ 


MeO-C 


^ydroootarnine. 

MeO-C 
MeO-C^^CH 


NMe 


O— co-c 
-Ah 


V 


CH 


Karcotine. 

The  synthesis  of  narcotine  has  been  effected 
by  Perkin  and  Robinson  bv  treating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  cotamine  and  meconin  with  potas- 


sium carbonate,  or  by  simply  boiling  an  alco- 
holic -solution  of  these  two  substances  (Chem. 
Soc.  Proc.  1910,  26,  46;  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1911,  99,  778;  of,  Liebermann,.  Ber.  1896,  29, 
184).  Cotamine  had  been  prepared  previously 
by  Salway  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1910,  97,  1208) 
from  myristicin.  The  substance  actually  pro- 
duced in  Perkin  and  Robinson's  synthesis  is  the 
alkaloid  gnoacopine,  isolated  from  opium  by 
T.  and  H.  Smith  (Pharm.  J.  1878,  [iii.]  9,  82 ; 
1893,  [iii]  62,  794),  and  which  Rabe  had  sug- 
gested (Ber.  1907,  40,  3280;  1910,  43  800; 
Annalen,  1910,  377,  223)  was  dZ-narcotine  pro- 
duced by  racemisation  of  narcotine  during  it« 
isolation  from  opium.  Natural  and  synthetic 
gnoscopines  were  resolved  bv  crystallising  the 
a-oamphor-sulphonate  into  a-  and  Z-narcotine, 
the  latter  identical  with  the  natural  alkaloid, 
by  Perkin  and  Robinson  (Chem.  Soc.  Proc. 
1910,  26,  46,  131). 

Nareelne  C,.H,,0,N,H,0  occurs  in  opium 
to  the  extent  of  0*1  p.c,  and  is  recovered  from 
the  mother  liquors  nom  which  morphine  and 
codeine  hydrochlorides  have  crystallised  out, 
after  the  removal  from  these  of  narcotine, 
thebaine,  and  papaverine  (p.  713). 

Properties. — (>ystallise8  from  water  or  alcohol 
in  prisms  or  slender  needles  with  3H,0,  m.p. 
170%  or  140M46°  (IH.O)  when  dried  at  100^ 
Sparinglv  soluble  in  cold  water  (1  in  1286  at  13°) 
or  cold  alcohol  (1  in  946  of  80  p.c.  alcohol),  much 
more  soluble  in  hot  water  or  hot  alcohoL  Some- 
what soluble  in  ammonia  and  alkalis.  Optically 
inactive.  Naroeine  has  no  marked  physiological 
action.  It  is  a  monacidic  base  ana  forms  well- 
crystallised  salts  with  acids.  It  also  behaves  as 
a  monocarboxytic  acid  and  forms  a  series  of 
salts  with  metals  (potassium-narceine 
CatH„OaNK 

rosettes  of  needles),  and  yields  esters  with 
alcohols  (narceine  ethyl  ester  hydrochloride 

C„H,.(C,H,)0,N,Ha 

is  crystalline,  m.p.  206''-207'').  Methyl  iodide 
reacts  with  narceine  to  form  narceine  methyl 
ester  methiodide  C„H,,(CH,)OgN,CH,I,  m.p. 
193°-194% 

Reactions  and  constitution. — ^Narceine  gives 
with  chlorine  water,  foUowed  by  ammonia 
solution,  a  blood-red  coloration.  Its  con- 
stitution is  established  by  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  prenaied  by  heating  narcotinemethochloride 
witn  alkalis.  According  to  Freund  this  change 
takes  place  as  shown  by  the  formuln  at  top  of 
next  page. 

The  chief  papers  relating  to  narceine  are: 
Pelletier,  Aimalen,  1832,  6,  163;  Anderson, 
ibid.  1863,  86,  182  ;  Hesse,  ibid.  1876,  176,  198  ; 
Roser,  ibid.  1888,  247,  169;  Freund  and 
collaborators,  ibid.  1893,  277,  6 ;  Ber.  1909,  42, 
1084). 

Papaverine  Qroup  (Papaverine^  LattdanosinCf 
Laudanine,  &o.). 

Papaverine  C,oH,i04N.  This  alkaloid 
separates  with  narcotine  as  described  under 
thebaine  (p.  713)  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
conversion  into  the  acid  oxalate,  which  -is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol*  that  of  narcotine 
beihg  readily  soluble. 

Properties, — Prismatic  crystals,   m.p.   147°. 
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MeO 
MeO 


<3T 


MeO      CH 
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MeOCX>-0 
MeO/^2^>-<!! 

MeO      CH 


MeO  00  OH 
MeO<^^^^2>-CO 

MeO      CH, 


;cH, 

Karcottna  metfaocfalorlde. 


CH, 


^.CH. 

CH, 
XntennedUte  product 


Kareeliie. 


Very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  or  cold  water ;  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  chlorofonn,  or  benzene. 
Optically  inactiye.  A  monaddic  base  which 
forms  crystalline  salts.  It  is  mildly  soporific  in 
action. 

ReaUions  and  constitution. — Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  papaverine  in  the  cold  without  colora- 
tion. Commercial  papaverine  gives  a  violet 
coloration  due  to  tne  presence  of  cryptopine 
(p.  719)  (Pictet  and  Kramers,  Ber.  1910,  43, 
1329)*  With  sulphuric  and  iodic  acids  it  gives 
a  purple  coloration  changing  to  green. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  papaverine  into 
a  dihydride  (I^man,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1909, 96, 
1610).  When  heated  with  concentrated  hvdriodic 
acid  it  furnishes  papaveroline  C],Hi,04N, 
together  with  four  molecular  proportions  of 
methyl  iodide,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  four 
methoxyl  groups  are  present. 

On  oxidation  with  permanganate  papaverine 
vields  a  large  number  of  products,  the  principal 
being  veratric  acid,  metahemipinic  or  di- 
ffutluxxy-o-phthalic  acid  C,H,(OCH,),(CO,H)., 
ptfrtdine-apY'tricarhoxylic  acid,  and  papaveriu- 
dine.  According  to  Dobson  and  Perlan  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1911,  99,  136)  papaveraldine  (see 
below)  is  identical  with  xantncuine,  an  alkaloid 
isolated  from  opium  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  (Pharm. 
J.  1893,  [iii.]  62,  793). 

When  fused  with  aUudi  papaverine  affords 
veratric  acid,  together  with  dimethoxy-iao- 
quinoline. 

From  these  and  other  results  Goldschmiedt 
(Monatsh.    1883,   4,   704;     1886,   6,   372,   667, 
966  ;    1886,  7,  488 ;    1887,  8,  610  ;    1888,  9,  42, 
327,  349)  has  concluded  that  papaverine  is  tetra-  [ 
methoxybenzylMoquinoline,  and  this  constitu-  ' 
tion  has  been  established  by  synthesis  of  the 
alkaloid  (Pictet  and  Gams,  Compt.  rend.  1909,  I 
149,  210). 


CH^ 
/ 


CH—Kv 


\-_l>^'-<I>' 


Me 


e      OMe 
Papaverine. 


OMe 


HON 


HC/    \— C< 
MeO  OMe 


0~/^OMe 


OMe 


Papaveraldine  (xanthaline). 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Pyman 
and  Reynolds  (Chem.  Soc  Trans.  1910,  97, 
1320);  and  Pyman  (ibid.  1916,  107,  176). 

Laudanosine  C„H„04N.  When  papaverine 
methochloride  is  reduced  with  tin  ana  hydro- 


chloric add  it  furnishes  iQ-^T-methyltetrahydro- 
papaveiine,  m.p.  116^,  and  this  on  ciystallisation 
of  the  quinate,  separates  into  the*(f-  and  /-baaes, 
the  former  being  identical  with  d-Utwdanosine 

^  which  occurs  in  opium.  It  dystallises  in 
needles,  m.p.  89^  [aJD+103''  in  alcohol  and 
contains  four  *OMe  groups.  Laudanosine  is 
more  poisonous  than  papaverine,  and  resembles 

I  thebame  in  physiological  action ;  it  exerts  no 
narcotic  effect  (Pictet  and  Athanasescn,  Ber. 
1900,  33,  2346).    <f/-Laudanofline  is  also  formed 

I  when  laudanine  CsfH^O^N,  crystals,  m.p.  166% 
[a]o=0%  an  alkaloid  occurring  in  opium,  is 
methylated,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  methyl 
ether  of  laudanine  (Hesse,  Annalen,  1894,  282, 
208  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  1902,  [uj  66,  42).  Syntheses 
of  laudanosine  have  been  effected  by  Pictet  and 
Mdlle.  Pinkelstein  (Compt.  rend.  1909,  148, 
926),  and  by  Gadamer  (Arch.  Pharm.  1911,  249, 
680 ;  c/.  Pschorr,  Ber.  1904,  37,  1926),  so  that 
the  constitution  of  the  alkaloid  is  now  deariy 

established — 

H,  OMe 

MeOt^V^iH.        ,<^Me 

H 

Laudanosine. 

Oxynareotin  C,,H,,0,N,  separated  by 
Beckett  and  Wright  (Cliem.  Soc.  Trans.  1876, 
29,  461)  from  impure  narceine.  It  differs  from 
narcotine  in  yielding  cotamine  and  hemipinic 
acid  instead  of  cotamine  and  opianic  acio^  on 
oxidation  with  ferric  chloride. 

Laudanine  C,oH„04N.  Hesse  (J.  pr.  Chem 
1902,  [ii.]  66,  42)  states  that  this  base  contains 
three  methoxyl  and  one  hydroxyl  groups,  and 
yields  a  mixture  of  laudanine  metmodide  and 
r-laudanosine  on  treatment  with  methyl  iodide. 
Gives  trimetric  prisms,  m.p.  166^  from  alcohol ; 
opticallv  inactive. 

Mo-Laudanlne  is  isomeric  with  laudanine, 
and  was  prepared  by  Pictet  and  Kramers 
(Arch.  Sd.  phys.  nat.  1903,  [iv.]  16,  121)  by 
reduction  of  trimetiivlpapaveroline  metho- 
chloride with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add,  m.p.  76°. 

Laadanldlne  C^o^^fi^N  is  als»  isomeric 
with  laudanine,  which  it  dosdy  resembles 
(Hesse,  Annalen,  1894,  282,  209) ;  it  is  separated 
therefrom  by  fractionation  of  the  mixed  hydro- 
chlorides and  is  probably  /-laudanine.  It 
melts  at  177^  and  has  [alD-~87'8  in  chloroform. 

Codamlne  0,oH,(0|N,  hexagonal  prisms, 
m.p.  121*^  from  ether.  This  alkaloid  is  strongly 
alkaline,  contains  two  methoxyl  and  one 
hydroxyl  groups,  is  soluble  in  alxalis  and  its 
salts  are  amorphous. 

Pseadopapaverlne  C,iH,j04N,  separated  by 
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Hesae  (J.  pr.  Chein.  1903,  [ii.]  68,  190)  from 
commeroial  papaverine,  than  which  it  is  much 
more  soluble  in  cold  dry  alcohol. 

Pa]»veramlne  C.iH<cO,N  was  also  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner  by  Hesse  (ibid.).  Colourless 
pnsms,  m.p.  128**-129*'. 

Proto]>ai)av«rine  Ci,H.,0|N,  likewise  iso- 
lated by  Hesse  {ibid.).  Yellow  leaflets,  m.p. 
260^  (decomp.),  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

-  Meeonldlne  CtiHagO^N,  according  to  Hesse 
(Annalen,  1870,  153,  63),  may  be  fractionated 
from  the  mixed  opium  alkaloids  which  remain 
after  the  separation  of  morphine,  codeine,  the- 
baine,  narcotine,  and  papaverine^  It  has  m.p.  68°, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohoPor  caustic  soda 
solution. 

Lanthoplne  C„Ht^04N,  m.p.  200^  similarly 
obtained  by  Hesse  (ibtd.).  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  insoluble  in  alkalis. 

Protoplne  C|fHj,O.N  is  also  known  as 
Macleyine,  and  although  first  isolated  by  Hesse 
from  opium  is  also  found  in  other  plants  such 
as  Macleya  cordata,  Chelidonium  majus,  etc. 
It  separates  from  chloroform  and  alcohol  as 
monoclinic  crystals,  m.p.  208°.  * 

Cryptoplne  CjJI„O.N  was  discovered  by 
T.  and  H.  Smith  (Pharm.  J.  1867,  27,  696,  716), 
and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  prisms,  m.p. 
218°.  The  salts  form  jellies  which  gradually 
crystallise  on  long  standing.  W.  H.  Perkin, 
jun.  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1916,  109,  816;  1919, 
115,  713),  in  an  exhaustive  investigation  deduced 
the  subjoined  constitutional  formula  for  crypto- 
plne (I)  and  protopine  (II) : — 


Tritoplne  C42H,40fN|,  fractionated  from 
admixture  with  the  two  foregoing  alkaloids  by 
Kauder  (Arch.  Pharm.  1890,  228,  119).  Gives 
needle-like  plates,  m.p.  182°,  from  alcohol ;  it 
is  di-acidic  and  forms  a  very  soluble  acid  oxalate. 

Rheadlne  Cs^HjiOgN  only  occurs  in  veiy 
minute  proportion  in  opium,  and  was  obtained 
by  Hesse  (Annalen,  1864-^,  Suppl.  4,  60 ;  1866, 
140,  145 ;  1869,  149,  35)  from  Papaver  Ehasas. 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  m.p.  232° 
(decomp.),  245°-247°  according  to  Pavesi 
(Chem.  Soc.  Abst.  1906,  [ii.]  483).  When 
treated  with   strong  acids,   is  converted  into 


Rheagenine,  rectangular  leaflets,  m.p.  223°,  or 
236°-237°  (Pavesi). 

Hydroxyeodelne  {Neopine)  C^^HijO^N  was 
separated  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  m  the  form  of 
hydrobromide  from  final  opium  mother  liquids. 
Dobbie  and  Lauder  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1911, 
99,  34)  showed  that  it  contained  one  methoxyl 
group  and  was  a  tertiary  base.  Its  colour 
reactions  and  absorption  spectrum  are  similar 
to  those  of  codeine,  with  which  it  may  be  closely 
related;  but  it  is  not  identical  witn  Ach  and 
Knorr's  (Ber.  1903,  36,  3067)  hydroxycodeine. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  alkaloids,  opium 
contains  also  certain  neutral  compounds.  These 
are  :  Meoonin,  C.0HJ0O4,  discovered  by  Dublanc 
(Ann.  Chim.  [ii.J  49,  5),  but  more  completely 
studied  by  Couerbe  (Annalen,  5,  180);  it  is 
also  produced,  together  with  hydrocotamine, 
by  the  reduction  of  narcotine.  Meconin  crystal- 
lises from  water  in  prisms,  m.p.  102°,  and  com- 
bines with  alkalis  to  form  salts  of  meconinic 
acid,  of  which  it  is  the  lactone :  its  constitution 
is  represented  by  the  formula— 

C,H,(OMe),CH,-COO 

I ! 

(Hessert,  Ber.  11,  257).  Meeonobln  CgHj.Ot 
was  isolated  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  in  the  mother 
liquor  from  the  preparation  of  meconin ;  it  is 
crystalline  and  has  m.p.  88°  (Pharm.  J.  [iii.]  8, 
981).  Opium  also  contains  from  3  to  6  p.c.  of  a 
characteristic  acid,  Meconie  aoid  C7H40,,3H,0, 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  trihydrate  of  3-hydroxy- 
4-pyTone-2 :  6-dicarboxylic  acid — 

CO,H-C— 0— C-CO.H 

HC-CO—COH 

but  it  has  recently  been  shown  (W.  Borsche, 
Ber.  1916,  49,  2538)  that  on  reduction  with 
hydrogen  in  presence  of  colloidal  palladium 
this  body  3delas  a^Syc-tetrahydroxypimelic  acid 

CO,HCH(OH)CH(OH)CH(OH)CH,CH(OH)COaH 

from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  meconie 
acid  is  not  a  pyrone  derivative  but  is  really  an 
open-chain  compound  of  the  constitution 

CO,H-C(OH),-CH(OH)-CO-CH,-C(OH),-CO,H 

This  view,  however,  should  be  accepted  with 
reserve,  since  it  is  at  variance  with  experience 
as  to  the  possibility  of  two  hydroxyl  radicles 
being  attached  to  a  single  carbon  atom.  At 
100°  meconie  acid  loses  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  between  120°  and  200°  it  breaks  up 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  comenic  (xeidf  C^HfO,,  (I), 
while  at  still  higher  temperatures  a  further 
molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  and 
pyromeconic  acid,  C4H4O,,  (II),  remains 

HC~0 — C-CO,H         HC — 0 — CH 

HO-C-CO— CH  HO-C— CO-€H 

<I)  (II) 

Borsche  (ibid.)  demonstrated  that  when  these 
two  bodies  are  reduced,  the  pyrone  bridge  is 
not  broken  and  the  end-products  of  the  reaction , 
are  pentamethylene  oxide  derivatives.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  they  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  constituted  analogously  to  mecomc 
acid.  Thebolactlo  acid  of  T.  and  H.  Smith 
(Pharm.  J.  [ii.]  7,  60)  has  been  shown  bv  Sten- 
house  and  Buchanan  to  be  identical  with  lactic 
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tbftt  the  latter  did  not  obtain  enough  for 
analysis.  Eseridine  Ci,H2,0,N,»  DLp.  132% 
18  said  to  be  a  constituent  of  calabar  bea^ia 
(Boehringer  and  Sohne,  Pharm.  Post»  1888»  21, 
663),  and  was  also  obtained  by  Eber  (Pharm. 
Zeit.  1892,  37,  483)  by  the  action  of  snlphnrous 
acid  on  eserine,  which  reacent  would,  however, 
hardly  cause  the  simple  hycuation  implied  by  the 
above  formula.  (The  composition  and  melting- 
I>oint  of  eseridine  approximate  closely  to  those 
of  geneserine  given  above.)  Eseridine  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  eserine  on  account 
of  its  milder  action;  the  chief  drawback  is  a 
greater  effect  on  the  heart.  The  substance  is 
neutral  to  litmus,  and  becomes  yellow  and 
dirty  green  with  alkalis,  but  not  red.  With 
aqueous  potassiam  iodate  a  brownish-red 
colouring  matter  is  formed,  and  in  the  presence 
of  acetic  acid  iodine  is  liberated.  Isophyw- 
stigmine  (Ogui,  Apoth.  Zeit.  1904,  19,  981)  and 
ctdabarine  (Hamack  and  Witkowski,  Arch.  ezp. 
Path.  Pharm.  1876,  6,  401)  are  very  doubtful 
constituents  of  the  beans.  The  latter  seems  to 
be  a  mixture  of  decomposition  products  of 
eserine  by  alka^,  with  a  strychnine-like  action, 
antagonistic  to  that  of  physoetiemine. 

AmoufU  and  estimation  of  alkaloids  in 
Calabar  beans, — Carr  and  Reynolds  (Pharm.  J. 
1908,  [iv.]  26,  642)  found  a  great  variation  in 
the  alkaloidal  content  of  commercial  specimens 
of  the  drug,  namely,  between  0*04  and  0*27  p.c. ; 
the  U.S.  P.  demands  a  minimum  of  0*16  p.c. 
The  volumetric  method  of  estimation  of  the 
U.S.  P.  has  been  criticised  by  Salway  as  gi' 
much  too  low  results,  and  he  has  reoommen< 
the  following  process  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.  1912, 
84,  49) :  20  grams  of  Calabar  beans  in  No.  60 
powder  are  macerated  with  200  c.c.  of  eth^r 
and  10  c.c.  of  10  p.c.  sodium  carbonate  solution 
during  4  hours.  100  c.c.  of  ether  are  withdrawn 
and  the  alkaloids  extracted  by  shaking  with 
several  portions  of  N/10  acid.  The  combined 
acid  liquids  are  made  alkaline  with  10  p.c. 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  the  alkaloid 
extracted  by  shaking  at  least  ten  times  with 
ether,  using  20  c.o.  ether  each  time.  The  com- 
bined ethereal  solutions  are  shaken  once  with 
6  C.C.  of  water,  and  the  residue  left  on  distilling 
off  the  eth^r  dissolved  in  6  c.c.  N/10  acid  and 
titrated  back  with  N/60  alkali,  using  iodo- 
eosin  as  indicator. 

Non-«lkaloldal  constituents  of  the  seeds  are : 
sitosterol  C„H4,0,  m.p.  136°-137°,  which  also 
occurs  in  germinating  wheat  and  other  plants, 
and  stigmastercl  CjoH^gCHjO,  m.p.  170°, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Physostigma,  These  two 
sterols  crystallise  together  (Windaus  and  Hauth, 
Ber.  1906,  39,  4378).  Calabarol  C„H„04, 
m.p.  246%  and  tn/aia^nol  C„H„04,  m.p.  296° 
(the  latter  also  in  red  clover),  are  dihydric 
alcohols,  found  by  Salway.  G.  B. 

OREIDE.  An  alloy  of  a  brilliant-yellow 
colour,  resembling  gold,  made  by  taking  conper 
100,  zinc  17,  magnesia  6,  sal  ammoniac  3 '6,  lime 
1  *80,  and  tartar  9.  The  copper  is  melted  and  the 
other  materials  are  added  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  and  the  fused  mass  is  skimmed  and  kept 
melted  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  alloy  has 
a  fine  grain,  is  malleable,  takes  a  most  brilliant 
poUsh,  and  if  it  tarnishes  its  lustre  is  restored  by 
acidulated  water. 

ORELLIN.    A  yellow  colouring  matter  con* 


tained  in  annatto,  which  is  derived  from  the 
fruit  capsules  of  Bixa  Orellana  (linn.).  Soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

OBEXIN.    Phenyldihydroquinazoline 

N 


r^H 


CH 


N— C,H, 


used  as  an  aperitive. 

ORICHAICUM.  a  form  of  brass  in  use 
amoxijz  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

OrIDINE.  An  alkaloidal  substance  dis- 
covered by  Hofmeister  in  rice  polishings  which 
showed  antineuritic  activity,  becoming  inactive 
on  purification.  Said  to  be  isomeric  with  betaine 
and  valine,  and  to  be  related  to  the  pyridine  and 
piperidine  groups. 
.  ORIENTAL  ALABASTER  v.  Onyz-mabble. 

ORIENTAL  EMERALD,  ORIENTAL 
TOPAZ  V.  GoBUNDtru. 

0RI6ANITH  OIL  v.  Oils,  bssemtial. 

ORIOL  YELLOW  v.  Pbucttlike   aih)  rrs 

DEBIVATIVES. 

ORIZABA  JALAP  ROOT  v.  Rbsivs. 

ORMOLU  g.  MosAio  gold. 

ORMOSINE,  ORMOSININE.  Isomeric  alka- 
loids  found  in  Ormosia  dasycarpa  (Jacks),  a 
legtmiinous  plant  growing  in  Venezuela.  For 
method  of  isolation,  see  Hess  and  Merck,  Ber. 
1919,  62  [B],  1976. 

Ormoslne  C,oH,|N„4HJ[),  long  needles, 
m.p.  86°-87°,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or 
chloroform.  Ormosinlne  C,0H„N„  anhydrous 
cubes  or  short  prisms,  m.p.  203°~206°,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohoL  For  description  of  their 
salts,  see  Hess  and  Merck  (/.c). 

ORNITHINE,  ah-diaminofXMleric  acid 

NH,[CHJ3CH(NH,)C0,H 

was  first  prepared  by  Jaff^  (Ber.  1877, 10,  1926  ; 
1878,  11,  40)  from  its  dibenzoyl  derivative 
omitkuric  acia,  found  in  the  excrement  of  birds 
that  had  been  fed  with  benzoic  acid.  It  occurs 
among  the  products  of  alkali  hydrolysis  of 
certain  proteins,  probably  arising  from  amnine 
by  a  further  hydrolysis  (Kossel  and  Weiss, 
Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1909,  69,  492;  60, 
311 ;  1910,  68, 160) ;  and  it  can  also  be  obtained 
from  arginine  by  the  action  of  arginase  {q-v.) ; 
or  by  hydrolysis  with  barium  hydroxide  (Schulze 
and  Wmterstein,  Ber.  1897,  30,  2879;  Kiesel« 
Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1911,  76,  169). 

Jaff6  (/.c.)  showed  that  ornithine  was  a 
diaminovaleric  acid,  the  position  of  the  two 
amino  groups  being  determined  by  Ellinser 
(Ber.  1898,  31,  3183),  who  obtained  ptdresctns 
(tetramethylenediamine,  Udransky  and  Bau- 
mann,  ibid.  1888,  21,  2938)  and  carbon  dioxide 
by  the  action  of  putrefying  pancreas  on  ornithine. 
C0PhNH[CHj3CH(NH<J0Ph)C0,H 

Omlthuilc  add. 
->NH,[CHJ,CH(NH,)CO,H->NH,[CHJ,NH, 
Ornithine.  Putreerioe. 

Ornithine  has  been  synthesised  by  Fischer 
(Ber.  1901,  24,  464)  by  the  following  series  of 
reactions : — 

Ethyl-y-phthalimidopropylmalonate 

c.Hjco]^ipyfc^35tfi9,©gIe 


ORPDfENT. 
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obtained  from  potaasiam  phthalimide,  propylene 
bromide,  and  ethyl  sodiomalonate,  yields  ethyl 
y-phthaUmidopropylbromomalonateon  bromina- 
tion ;  this  is  converted  by  hydrolysis  with  loss 
of  carbon  dioxide  into  8-phthalimido-a-bromo- 
valeric  acid  C,HJCO],N[CHJ,CHBr(CO,H), 
which,  on  treatment  with  ammonia  and  subse- 
quent hydrolvsis,  yields  a$-diaminovaleric  acid 
or  inactive  oniithine.  A  similar  synthesis  has 
been  effected  by  Sorensen  (Zeitsch.  physiol. 
Chem.  1906,  44,  448);  and  a  synthesis  from 
benzoylpiperidine  is  described  by  Fischer  and 
Zempl&i  (Ber.  1909,  42,  1022). 

For  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  ornithine 
in  the  organism,  v.  Ringer,  Frankel  and  Jonas 
(J.  Biol.  Chem.  1913, 14,  545). 

<K-Omithine  has  been  obtained  in  crystalline 
form  (Fischer  and  Bergmaon,  Annalen,  1913. 
398,  109) ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming 
an  alkaline  solution ;  it  contains  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  and  derivatives  of  the  deztro-, 
l»vo-,  and  racemic  varieties  are  described. 

(^-Ornithine,  The  ornithine  hvdrochloride 
obtained  by  hydrolysis  of  naturally  occurring 
omithuric  acid  has  [a]D+16-64*'  to  16*8'*  (Schulze 
and  Winterstein,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1901, 
34,  128),  and  i-omithine  ia  also  obtained  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  (f-armnine  with  barium  hydroxide. 

iSo^.— Hydrochlorides  C,Hi,0,N„2HCl  and 
C,H,,0,N„Ha;  pUtinichloride 

CBHi,0,N,.H,Pta-; 
nitrate  C-H„0,N,,HNO, ; 
oxalate  3CbH„0,N„2C,H,04  ; 
acetate,  mjp.  161M62* ; 
piorate  C,Hij|0,N„CoH,0,N, 

(Schulze  and  Winterstein,  Le.) ;  oryBtaUises  with 
1H,0,  and  has  m.p.  203''-204*»  (Kossel  and 
Weiss,  Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1910,  68,  160). 

Aq/l  derivatives, — ^The  hydantoinCi,H.oO»N4, 
m.p.  191°- 192'' ;  the  H-naphthalenesulphone 

C,H,oO,N,(SO,-CioH,), 

m.p.  189°  (Riesser,  Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1906, 

49.  210);   the   monobenzoyl  Orfii^^^^i*  ™'P* 

225^-240°;  the  dihenzoyl  {d'omUhuric  acid) 

PhCONH[CH,],CH(CO,H)NH-COPh 

to  9-3°  in  10 


p.c. 
in  20  p.c.  Bolu- 


of 


m.p.  184°-186°,  [a]D+9-2 
solution  of  sodium  salt,  +8*5' 
tion ;  brucine  (2-omithurate 

CiAo04N,-C„H„0,N„H,0 

m.p.   135^-136°,  separates  from  a  solution 
brucine  in  racemic  omithuric  add. 

/•Ornithine.  Acyl  derivatives, — ^The  dibenzoyl 
(/•omithuric  acid)  C^^HsoO^Nsyfrom  (//-omithuric 
acid  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  cincho- 
nine  salt ;  m.p.  188°-189%  [a],,— 9-22°in  10  p.c. 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt;  cinchonine 
/-omithurate  C,,H,o04N,<:JigH„ON„HaO,  the 
anhydrous    salt   has    m.p.    154-165°    (corr.); 


monobenzoyl     v^j,. 
phenylMocyanate,  m.p. 


has    m.p.  '154^-155' 
Ct.H„0,N,,    m.p. 


i°-196° 


240' 
(corr.) ; 


the 
the 


hydantoin,  m.p.  191°  (corr.  J. 

{//•Ornithine,  obtained  oy  the  putrefactive 
hydrolysis  of  arginine  carbonate  (Ackermann, 
Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1908, 56, 305 !  c/.  Neubuitt, 
Biochem.  Zeitsch.  1911,37,507);  by  hydroljrsui 
of  dupeine  sulphate  with  barium  hydroxide 
(Kossel  and  Weiss,  ibid.  1909,  59,  492 ;  60, 311) ; 
is  also  prepared  by  any  of  the  synthetic  methods 
described  above. 


5a/^.— Hydrochloride  CjH,,O.N^HCl,  m.p. 
215° ;  aurichloride  CcH„0,N,(HAuCl4)„H,0, 
decomposes  at  •  173-175°;  platiniohlonde 
CgHs,0,N,.H^tCl, ;  sulphate 

(C,H„0,N,).H,S04 
m.p.  .213°;  nitrate  C-HjjOjNj'HNO,,  m.p. 
183° ;  oxalate  (CjH„0,N,),C.H,04,  mj).  218^; 
carbonate;  acetate  CjB^iO^j-CjH^C^,  m.p. 
163°-164°;  monopicrate  C,Hi,0|N,<;gH,0,Np 
m.p.  195°,  triclinic  system 

a:  &:c=0-6962: 1:0-6301 


cupric     nitrate     (C-Hi,0,N,),Cu(NO,)„iH,0, 
m.p.  167°-168° ;  wiA  alver  nitrate 


C,H„0,N,HNO,AgNO,  , 

m.p.  175°,  V.  Weiss  (Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1909, 
59,  499);  v,  for  the  separation  of  ornithine  as 
picrate  from  other  bases  v.  Kossel  and  Weiss 
(Zeitsch.  physioL  Chem.  1910,  68,  160). 

Acyl  derivatives, — ^The  phenylitfocyanate,  m.p. 
192°;  the  hydantoin,  m^.  194°-195°;  the 
j9-naphthalene6ulphone  C,U^oOtN,(CioH7SO,), 
m.p.  195°-196° ;  the  S-monobenzoyl 

PhCO-NH[CHJ,CH(NH,)CO^ 

m.p.  260°,  or  285°-288°  on  the  Maquenne 
block.  The  S-m-nitrobenzoyl  C^fl^fi^^,  m.p. 
250°;   the  a-monobenzoyl 

NH,[CHJ,CH(NH-COPh)CO,H 

m.p.  264°-267°,  on  the  Maquenne  block;  the 
yhydroxy^a^benzoyL  m.p.  255°-256°  (Ham- 
marsten,  Compt.  rend.  Lao.  Carlsberg,  1916,  11, 
223)  ;  and  the  a8-dibenzoyl  (<//-omiuiuric  add) 
C„H.oO^N„  m.p.  187°-188°, 
ai-IhmdhylaminovaUric  acid 

MeNH[CH,],CH(NHMe)COOH 

forms  microscopic  six-sided  plates ;  the  chloro- 
platinate  crystallises  in  yellowish^red  clusters, 
m.p.  216°  (decomp.).  For  y-hydroxyomithine 
(oo-diamino-y^hyaroxyvalerio  acid)  v,  Sorensen 
(Compt.  rend.  trav.  lab.  Carlsberg,  1916,  11, 
223).  M.  A.  W. 

ORPHOIi«    Bismuth  j3-naphtholate,  v,  Bib- 

MtTTH,  ObGAKIO OOMPOITNDS  OF;  olso  StNTHBTIO 
DBTT08. 

ORPIMENT  {AurivigmerdumS.  Native 
arsenic  trisulphide,  As,Ss,  crystallising  in  the 
orthorhombic  system  and  isomorphous  with 
stibnite  (Sb^S,).  Crystals  are  rare,  the  mineral 
usually  occurring  as  laminated  or  scaly  masses 
with  a  perfect  oleavaffe  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  plates.  The  colour  is  lemon-yellow,  and 
there  is  a  pearly  lustre  on  the  cleavage  surfaces. 
The  minend  is  very  soft  and  sectile  (H.  li-2), 
and  the  flakes  are  readily  bent;  sp.gr.  §'48. 
Orpiment  occurs,  usually  in  association  with 
realgar  {q,v,),  in  mineral- veins  together  with 
ores  of  silver,  lead,  &c.,  and  also  as  nodules  in 
beds  of  sandy  day.  It  is  found  at  several  places 
in  Hungary,  at  Allchar  in  Macedonia,  Merour 
in  Utah,  and  in  some  abundance  at  Julamerk 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Zarshuran  in  Persia. 
Some  hundreds  of  tons  are  exported  annually 
from  Shih  -  haung  •  Ch'ang  in  prov.  Yunnan, 
China.     The  mineral  is  used  as  a  pigment 
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ORPIMENT. 


(EUng^B  yellow),  but  now  mostly  in  the  East ; 
it  18  the  auripigmentam  (golden  paint)  of  the 
ancients.  Formerly  it  was  also  used  in  dyeing 
and  oalioo-printing,  and  by  tanners  for  removing 
hair  from  st±Qs.  L.  J.  S. 

ORRIS  ROOT  is  the  peeled  and  dried 
rhizomes  of  Iris  florerUina  (Ldnn.),  /.  pallida 
(Lam.),  and  /.  germanica  (Linn.).  It  is  charao- 
terised  by  a  pleasant  aroma,  and  appears  to  be 
slightly  detergent  and  antisejptic.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  violet-powder  and 
dentifrices,  and  to  a  small  extent  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  snnff.  . 

ORSEILUNB  V.  A20-  ooloubhto  mattebs. 

ORSELUNIC  ACID  C,H«04,H,0  was  first 
prepared  by  Stenhoose  (Annalan,  68,  61),  by 
digesting  lecanorio  acid  with  boiling  baiyta 
water,  and  can  also  be  produced  from  ezythrin 
in  a  similar  manner.  According  to  Hesse 
{Ufid,  139,  35),  the  solution  of  erythnn  in  baryta 
water  is  heated  on  the  steam-ba&  until  a  sample 
of  the  product,  no  lonser  yields  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  when  neutrahsed  with  hydrochloric 
add.  The  liquid  is  then  acidified,  and  the 
orseUinic  acid,  which  separates  on  stranding,  is 
crystallised  from  alcohol  or  acetic  acid. 

OrBellinic  acid  cnrstallises  jErom  dilute  acetic 
acid  in  needles  with  1H,0.  When  heated,  it 
melts  at  176^  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  formation  of  orcin,  and  is  evidently  an  orcin 
oarboxylic  add. 

Ethyl  orsellinate  C^JS-imO^  colourless  leaflets, 
m.p.  132®,  is  produced  when  erythrin  is  boiled 
for  several  hours  with  alcohol  (Stenhouse,  ^c), 
and  can  be  prepared  in  an  identical  manner  from 
lecanoric  add  (Schunck,  Annalen,  54,  265). 

Meihyl  orselliruUe  0,HioO«  (Schunck,  l.c., 
and  Stenhouse,  he),  and  iaoamyl  orsdlinale 
^it^isOi  (Stenhouse ;  Hesse,  Annalen,  139,  37), 
m.p.  76®,  have  also  been  obtained. 

According  to  Heinrich  (Ber.  1904,  37,  1406), 
ethyl  orsellinate  in  alkaline  solution  reacts  with 
diazobenzene  chloride,  with  formation  of  the 
diBazobenzene  derivative 

C.Me(OH),(C,H,N,),COOEt 
red  needles,  m.p.  186°,  and  this,  on  reduction 
with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  further  heating  with  hydrochoric  acid  at 
160®,  gives  diamino-oroin  hydrochloride 
C.HMe(OH),(NH,),(Me:(NH,),:(OH),=l:2:4;3:5 
The  constitution  of  orseUinic  acid  is  therefore 
to  be  represented  as  follows : — 
CH, 

COOHr^N 
OH\yOH 

This  structure  is  supported  by  the  conduc- 
tivity of  measurements  of  Thiel,  Schumacher, 
and  Roemer  (Ber.  1905,  38,  3860),  and  further 
by  the  work  of  Fischer  and  Hoesch  (Annalen, 
1912,  391,  347).  These  last  authors  treated 
methyl-orsellinate  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
diazomethane — which  methylates  phenol  oar- 
boxylic acids  preferentially  in  the  para-position — 
and  thereby  obtained  an  a-methyt  ether — 
Me 


/ScOOEt 
Me(>--lJ--OH 


m.p.    72®-75®,  which  gave  a  red-violet  ferric 
chloride  reaction. 

When  orBelUnic  add  was  treated  with  methyl- 
chlorocarbonate  in  cold  N  caustic  soda — a 
reagent  which  also  preferentially  attacks  the 
para-podtion — the  product  of  the  reaction  was 
meihyl-carhoiuUO'Orsellinic 


Me 


Me— 00,- 


-Orsr- 


add). 


(5-methyl-carbonato-3-hydroxy-o-tolnio 
m.p.  153®-154®  (corr.),  which  also  saye  a 
characteristic  coloration  with  ferric  chloride, 
whereas  the  product  of  the  action  of  ethereal 
diazomethane  on  this  last  substance  was  methyl* 
carbonato-arseUinate'P-methyl  ether^- 

Me 
I 
.    /\--COOMe 
Me— CO,— 0— '\y— OMe 

m.p.    86®   (corr.),  which   gave   no    coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 

On  hydiolysiB  of  this  ester  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  at  25®,  mdhyl-ceurbonaiO' 
orseUintc-aeid-P-meihyl  (  ~ 


Me 


Me-OO 


I-COOH 
I— OMe 


m.p.  145®  (corr.),  was  obtained,  which  also 
failed  to  devdop  a  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride,  whereas,  when  this  was  further  hydro- 
lysed  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  it  yidded 
orseUinic  acid-fi'inethyl  ether — 

Me 


/\— COOH 
HO— l^— OMe 


which  decomposes  at  175®,  and  devdops  a 
yeUow-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  As 
Fischer  and  Hoesch  point  out,  were  the  older 
formula  for  orseUinic  add  correct — 


HO 


the  j9-methyl  ether  would  be  a  derivaUve  of 
sab'cyUc  acid,  and  should  develop  its  character- 
iBtic  colour  with  ferric  diloride,  and  moreover, 
the  a-  and  j9-methyl  ethers  would  be  identical, 
whereas  they  are  undoubtedly  isomeric 

The  constitution  thus  arrived  at  has  been 
substantiated  by  the  synthesis  of  orseUinic  add 
by  Hoesch  (Ber.  1913,  46,  886),  who  obtained  it , 
by  oxidation  of  orcyl-aldehyde — prepared  from 
ordne  by  Qattermann's  method-— or,  more 
Digitized  by  VjWWV  IVL 
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readily,  of  its  dimethvloarbonato,  or  dlethyloar-  I  the  resulting  acid  with  K  cauatio  soda  solutioD* 
bonato  deriyatives,  foUowed  by  hydrolysis  of  |  The  synthesis  may  be  represented  thus — 

Me 


/N— COOH 
MeCOjO--lJ--OCO,Me     "^ 


An  attempt  to  prepare  this  acid  from  oroinol 
by  a  method  analogous  to  that  used  for  the 
preparation  of  salioylio  acid  from  phenol  was 
unsuccessful. 

DimethylcarbofuUO'Orcpl  aldehyde,  needles, 
m.p.  84^-4(6'',  according  to  Hoesch  becomes 
yellow  on  exposure  to  ligkt. 

MonomemylcarhofuUo-oreyl  aldehyde,  prisms, 
melts  at  79°,  dieihylcarbonato-orcyl  aldehyde, 
needles,  at  60°,  and  dieihykarboTuUo-orseUinic 
acid,  prisms,  at  112°  (decomp.). 

Tetra-aceiyl-glucose  ester  of  orseUinic  acid, 
white  needles,  m.p.  163°.  [o]Jf  -41-76°  or 
—41  -40°  (in  chloroform)  (Karrer,  Baumgarten, 
Giinther,  Harder  and  Lang,  Helv.  Ohim.  Acta, 
1921.  4,  130).  A.  G.  P. 

ORSUDAN.  Trade  name  for  sodium  acetyl- 
2-aminotolyl-6-arBinate    (see  Abssnioals,   Ob- 

OANIO).     • 

ORTHIN.     A    phenylhydrazine    derivative. 

HOOC|^NH— NH, 
>H 


KJo. 


Formerly  used  as  an  antipyretic  and  analgesic. 

ORTHTTE,  or  Allanite.  A  complex  rare- 
earth  silicate  belonging  to  the  epidote  group  of 
minerals,  and  sometimes  known  as  cerium- 
epidote.  The  general  formula  is  HR"R,'"Si,0„, 
where  R"=Ca,  Fe,  and  R'"=rAl,  Fe.  Ce,  La, 
Di,  Y.  The  extreme  values  in  the  analyses 
tabulated  by  Dana  are:  SiO,,  29  3-34-6; 
ThO„  trace-3-6;  A1,0„  6-3-22-9;  Fe,0„ 
1-6-21 -2;  Ce,0„  1 -3-33-7;  Di,0„  2-9-24-0; 
La,0„  0-2-8-1 ;  Y.0„  03-4-2;  Er.Oa,  0-2-0; 
H^O,  0-3-14-6;  also  smaU  amounts  of  man- 
ganous  oxide,  magnesia,  and  alkalis.  Scandium 
(80,0,  1  p.c.)  has  been  detected  in  orthite  from 
Impilaks  in  Finland.  Sp.gr.  3*6-4-2.  The 
mineral  cirstalliBes  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
and  has  either  a  tabular  or  a  long  prismatic 
habit.  Ck>mpact  masses  and  grains  are  also 
common.  It  is  black  or  dark  brown,  opaque, 
and  with  a  pitchy  lustre  on  the  bright  sub- 
conchoidal  nacture.  On  the  exterior  the 
material  often  presents  a  dull  weathered  appear- 
ance, the  slender  prismatic  crystals  looking 
rather  like  rusty  nails.  Tabular  crystals  from 
Greenland  were  described  by  T.  AHan  in  1808, 
and  named  allanite  by  T.  Thomson  in  1810. 
The  later  name  orthite  (from  6p$6s,  straight) 
was  given  by  J.  J.  Berzelius  in  1818  to  long 
prismatic  ciystals  from  Finbo  in  Sweden. 
Owing  to  difficulties  of  determination  and  to 
differences  in  composition  and  degree  of  hydra- 
tion, several  other  minerals,  now  recognised  as 
varieties  of  allanite^  have  been  described  as 


Me— CO, 

Me 

I 

:oJjIo: 


/V-OHO 
•,0— l^^y-OCO,Me 


lOOH 


distinct  species  under  special  names.  As  an 
accessory  constituent  of  crystalline  rocks  (gneiss, 
granite,  pegmatite,  andesite,  &c.),  allanite  is  not 
of  uncommon  occurrence  in  small  amounts.  It 
is  well  known  in  the  ffranite  of  Criffel  and  several 
other  places  in  ScowuDid,  and  in  a  quartz  vein 
traversing  granophyre  in  Merionethsnire.  It  is 
found  in  some  abundance  in  the  felspar  quarries 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  as  large  masses  in 
gneiss  at  several  American  localities.  Mosses 
weighing  over  300  pounds  have  been  found  at 
Barringer  Hill  in  Llano  Ck).,  Texas,  where, 
together  with  gadolinite,  &c.,  it  has  been 
quarried  for  the  supply  of  rare  earths  used  in 
incandescent  gas-lighting.  A  laree  deposit  is 
also  worked  in  Amherst  Co.,  Virginia  (on 
American  localities  v.  T.  L.  Watson,  Bull.  Geol. 
Soc.  Amer.  1917,  28,  463).  L.  J.  S. 

ORTHOCLASE.    Potash  felspar  v.  Felspab. 

ORTHOFORM.  Trade  name  for  p-amino-m- 
hydroxy-benzoio-methyl  ester 


HOk^COOCH, 


White  powder,  q>aringly  soluble  in  water,  non- 
toxic. Used  as  a  dusting  powder  for  painful 
wounds  and  as  a  locaJ  annsthetio  {v,  Salioylio 
aoid). 

ORTHOFORM,  NEW,  v,  Salioylio  aoid. 

ORTOL*  Trade  name  for  a  mixture  of 
methyl-o-amidophenol  and  hydroquinone.  Used 
as  a  photographic  developer. 

ORYZANDI.  Hens,  doves,  mice,  and  other 
animals  readilv  become  ill  when  fed  exclusively 
with  shelled  noe,  and  finally  die,  after  a  great 
loss  of  body  weight.  This  effect  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  sub^ance  which  is  essential  to  life, 
and  which  has  been  isolated  from  rice  husks. 
Whenever  this  substance  is  absent  from  a  diet» 
the  diet  is  insufficient  to  support  life.  If  it  be 
added  to  an  artificial  diet  of  fat,  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate, and  salt,  in  which  it  is  absent,  the  diet 
again  becomes  efficient.  Dogs  also  cannot  Uve 
without  oryzanin,  and  they  rapidly  waste  when 
fed  on  sheued  or  extracted  rice.  u.  they  receive 
0-3  gram  oryzanin  daily  when  in  a  wasted  condi- 
tion produced  by  oryzanin-free  diet,  they  rapidly 
recover.  Oryzanin  is  fairly  widely  distributed 
in  various  foodstuffs. 

The  oryzanin  is  extracted  from  fat-free 
husks  (previously  extracted  with  ether)  by 
alcohol.  From  the  alcoholic  extract  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  phosphotungstic  add.  From  the 
phosphotungstate  precipitate,  after  the  usual 
treatment,  a  still  more  active  preparation  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  tannic  acid,  and 
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1900,  24,  420).  Osmium  fonns  oomplex  deriva- 
tivei  with  ammonia  and  also  an  acid  08N0,H» 
termed  osmiamie  acid,  a  number  of  the  salts  of 
which  have  been  prepao^  (Werner  and  Dinklage, 
Ber.  1901»  34,  2698 ;  ibid.  1906,  39,  499).  Bv 
the  action  of  acids  on  the  osmiamates,  nitriio 
compounds  of  osmium  are  formed  (Bnzard, 
Ann.  Chim.  1900,  [vii]  21,  311 ;  Werner  and 
Binklage,  l,e,). 

Osmium  nltrtto  0s(N0,)t  and  complex 
nitrites  and  niiroso  derivatiTes  are  also  known 
(Wintrebert»  Ix. ;  and  Compt.  rend.  1905,  140, 
586).  Osmium  also  forms  a  series  of  aemo- 
cvanides  very  similar  to  the  ferrocysuudee. 
Osmium  oxalates  have  been  prepared  byWintre- 
bert  (ibid,  1900. 131,  264).  A.  J.  W. 

OSMOPHORES.  Groups  or  radicles  which 
are  supposed  to  determine,  or  to  be  concerned  in 
forming,  the  characteristic  smell  of  a  substance. 

OSMOSIS  V.  Solution. 

OSONES  V.  Cabbohydbates. 

OSTEOUTE«  Calcium  orthophosphaie, 
Ca,(PO^^£.  Calcium. 

OTAVITE.  A  basic  carbonate  of  cadmium 
(Cd  61 '5  p.o.)  crystallised  in  the  rhombohedral 
system,  and  one  of  the  few  minerals  containing 
cadmium  as  an  essential  constituent  (v.  Green- 
ooxiTB).  It  forms  white  to  reddish  ciystalline 
crusts  of  minute  curred  rhombohedra  with  a 
brilliant  lustre.  It  is  found  in  small  amount, 
together  with  ereenookite,  malachite,  cerussite, 
&c.,  lining  cavities  in  the  oxidation  zone  of  the 
deposits  of  copper  ore  at  Otavi  in  South-west 
Amca.  L.  J.  S. 

OTOBA  BUTTER.  The  fat  expressed  from 
the  fruit  of  Myristica  otoba.  Contains  the 
glycerides  of  mynstio,  lauric,  palmitic,  and  oleic 
acids;  an  essential  oil  consisting  chiefly  of 
sesquiterpenes  and  unsaponifiable  matter  con- 
taining otobite  and  iso  -otobite.  Otobite  appears 
to  contain  one  methoxy-gtoup,  but  wo-otobite 
does  not.  Both  give  pentabromidee,  m.p.  190** 
and  191^  respectively  (Baughman,  Jamieson 
and  Brauns,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.  1921, 43, 199). 

OTTO  OF  ROSES  v.  Oils,  essential. 

OUABAYO.  The  poison  of  the  ^omalis. 
Alonff  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
especially  in  the  country  of  the  Somalis,  occurs 
a  tree  used  by  the  natives  for  the  preparation  of 
their  arrow-poison,  and  called  by  them  Ouabalo. 
Its  wood  is  yellowish-white,  veiy  hard  and 
dense,  odourless,  but  possessing  a  strong  bitter 
taste.  Amaud  has  isolated  from  it  (J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  1889,  211;  1888,  586)  ouabain, 
CgoHffOj,,  which  has  a  physiological  action 
similar  to  that  of  strophanthin,  but  which  is 
twice  as  toxic,  the  poisonous  dose  being  about 
0*2  mgrm.  per  kilo,  of  body-weight  {ibid,  1888, 
765)-%athelineau,  J.  Pharm.  Chem.  1889,  436 ; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1890,  101.  Ouabain  may  be 
distinguished  from  strophantin  by  warming  the 
gluooside  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  resorcinoL 
Strophantin  gives  a  rose  coloration,  whereas 
ouabain  gives  no  coloration,  this  difference  being 
due  to  the  action  of  the  respective  sugars 
formed  by  the  hydrolysis.  Ouabain  is  also 
obtained  from  Strophanihus  glaber,  by  extracting 
the  seeds,  from  which  the  oil  has  been  removed 
by  pressure  between  filter  paper,  by  .shaking 
with  alcohol  for  several  dayB  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  60"*.  The  extract  is  distilled  and 
the  syrupy  residue  is  taken  up  with  water  at  60**, 


filtered,  evaporated  in  a  dry  vacuum  and  re- 
crystallised  from  water  (Amaud,  Compt.  rend. 
1888,  107,  1162). 

The  ciystab  obtained  by  extracting  8tro* 
pharUhus  grains  (Baill.)  with  96  p.c.  alcohol  also 
seem  identical  with  ouabain  (Thoms,  Chem. 
Zentr.  1904,  i.  1277). 

Ouabain  forms  pearly  gUstenins  plates,  ni.p. 
185''>188'',  and  yields  a  ciystalline  hydrate  with 
9  molecules  of  water  at  ordinaiy  temperature, 
with  4  molecules  at  30°,  and  with  3  molecules 
at60^ 

The  rotatoiy  power  of  a  1  p.c.  aaueous  solu- 
tion of  ouabain  is  [o]d--30'6**.  Ouabain  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  and 
in  chloroform ;  100  c.c.  of  water  dissolves  1*57 
gram  ouabain  at  30°,  0*93  gram  at  14*5°,  and 
0-66  gram  at  8°. 

It  is  readily  hydroljrsed  by  dilute  adds  thus : 

I        C,.H,.0„-fH,0=C,Hi,0,+C,4H„0, 

I  f  orminff  rhamnose  and  a  red  resin  which  is 
probaUy  formed  by  the  polymerisation  of  the 
second  product  of  hydrolysis  (Amaud,  Compt. 
rend.  1898,  126,  346,  1208).  When  dried,  the 
resin  loses  4H,0  and  forms  C.^H^^Oa.  Alkalis 
I  do  not  attack  ouabain  in  the  cold,  but  by  forming 
soluble  salts  they  increase  its  solubility  in  water 
and  its  rotatory  power :  fused  with  potash  or 
soda,  ouabain  decomposes  at  220°-240°  forming 
oxalic  acid,  a  resin  and  carbon  dioxide  (Amaud, 
Ix.  1280). 

With  bromine,  ouabain  gives  an  amorphous 
derivative  containing  60  p.c.  of  halogen. 

Heated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride 
at  30°-70°,  ouabain  forms  the  heptacelin, 
C,oH«0„(C,H,0)„  m.p.  270°-275°  (Amaud. 
Ix.  349),  wlulst  when  ouabain  is  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  zinc  chloride  at  70°  and 
the  cooled  product  poured  into  5-6  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  it  forms  an  anh^ro-heplacetin, 
CboHi70ii(C,H,0)j,  m.p.  310°  (decomp.), 
[a]^_68-50  at  85°  (in  alooholic  solution).  On 
saponification,  this  acetin  yields  an  acid  which 
is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  ouabalc 
acid  (Amaud,  Ix,  1664). 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  completely  oxidises 
ouabain  even  in  the  cold,  forming  oxalic  add. 
carbon  dioxide  and  insoluble  amorphous  nitro 
derivatives.  With  more  dilute  add  (sp.gr.  1-2), 
no  oxalic  acid  is  formed  and  insoluble  ciystalline 
nitro  derivatives  are  produced. 

The  di-nitro  deritfotive,  C.,H,4(N0,),0«,  ia 
formed  at  40°-75°  and  ciystallises  from  acetone 
in  yellowish  silky  needles,  m.p.  300°  (decomp. ). 
It  acts  as  a  dibasic  add  ana  yields  crvstallme 
salts.  The  2>otassium  and  sodium  salts  form 
orange-red  aqueous  solutions,  the  ammonium 
salt  crvstallises  in  golden  yellow  needles.  The 
mononttro  derivative  C,.H„(N0,)0,  is  obtained 
at  15°  or  below.  It  forms  yellow  anhydrous 
crvstals,  m.p.  280°  (decomp.)  and  also  yields 
alkali  and  ammonium  salts.  These  nitro 
derivatives  are  r^arded  as  derived  from  the 
compound  C,4H3,0g  which  is  produced  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  ouabain  (Amaud,  l.e.  1873). 

Ousbai'o  aeid  CsgHi^O,!  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  ouabain  in 
a  sealed  tube  at  180°,  or  better,  by  heating  1  part 
of  crystalline  ouabain  with  3  parts  of  strontium 
hydroxide  in  10  parts  of  water  for  12  hours  at 
100°.    The  hot  solution  is  saturated  with  carbon 
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osmium  has  been  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
itfl  salts  with  hydrazine  hydrate  (Castoro, 
Zeitsoh.  anorg.  Chem.  1904,  41,  131 ;  Gutbier 
and  Hofmeier,  J.  ^r.  Chem.  1905,  Tii.]  71,  462). 
For  its  oatalytio  action,  see  Lehmann,  Arch. 
Pharm.  1913,  251,  152 ;  Normann  and  Sohlick, 
ibid.  1914,  252,  208.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
*Haber'  synthetic  ammonia  process  with 
osmium  as  catalyst,  see  Haber  ana  le  Bossignol 
Zeitsch.  Electroch.  1913,  19,  53.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  formaldehyde  decomposes  in  the 
presence  of  osmium  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
methyl  alcohol  (Mnller,  Ber.  1921,  54,  [B]  3214). 

Compounds  ov  Osmium. 

Oxides,— OoDixm  monoxide  OsO  is  a  greyish- 
black  powder  formed  ^hen  the  corresponding 
sulphite  is  ignited  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Osmium  sesquioxide  Os^O,  is  obtamed 
similarly  as  a  black  powder,  or  in  copper-red 
scales  by  the  reduction  of  the  tetroxide.  A 
corresponding  brownish-red  hydroxide  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  alkalis  to  aUcali 
osmochlorides. 

Osmium  dioxide  OsO,  ia  obtained  similarly, 
and  like  the  foregoing  oxides,  is  feebly  basic. 
It  is  bluish-black,  but  when  prepared  by  heat- 
ing its  hydroxide  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
it  forms  masses  having  a  copper  lustre.  Pure 
OsO,  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition 
by  heating  the  finely  divided  metal  in  the  vapour 
of  080«.  In  absence  of  air  it  is  very  stable,  but 
when  mixed  with  combustible  bodies  it  defla- 
grates on  heating.  Dried  hydrated  osmium 
dioxide  has  the  composition  0s0t,2H,0,  and  is 
gradually  oxidised  in  air  to  the  tetroxide  (Rufi 
and  Bomemann,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1910,  65, 
429). 

The  precipitated  dioxide  la  colloidal  and 
readily  forms  sols  in  water.  Heated  in  a 
neutral  gas  half  the  water  is  lost  below  120** 
and  the  rest  below  200''  (Ruff  and  Rathsbuig, 
Ber.  1917,  50,  484).  See  also  Ambezger  (KolL 
Zeit.  1915,  17,  47). 

Osmium  tetroxide  08p4,  sometimes  errone- 
ously termed  osmic  acid,  is  prepared  by  heating 
finely-divided  osmium  in  air  or  steam,  or  by 
dissolving  it  or  the  lower  oxides  in  ciqua  regia. 
It  may  also  be  formed  by  attacking  the  metal 
with  fused  potassium  hydroxide  and  nitrate: 
the  mass  is  (ussolved  in  water,  precipitated  with 
alcohol,  and  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  in  a 
current  of  oxygen.  The  pure  tetroxide  so  formed, 
when  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
alcohol,  forms  potassium  osnuUe  &,0804,2H,0, 
which  separates  as  violet  -  coloured  ciystals 
(Ruff  and  Bomemann,  l.c).  If  no  alcohol  is 
added  the  solution  is  colourless  and  consists  of 
potassium  perosmate  (KOsO^)  formerly  known 
as  osmate.  This  solution  becomes  brown  on 
standing  and  on  boiline  loses  O8O4  and  oxygen 
leaving  the  osmate.  Osmium  tetroxide  forms 
glisteninff  needles,  which  sublime  readily,  and 
give  a  colourless  solution  in  water.  The  solution 
possesses  a  caustic  taste,  and  is  turned  yellow  by 
sulphur  dioxide,  then  brown,  green,  and  finally 
indigo-blue.  When  fused  it  boils  at  100°,  emit- 
ting a  vapour  of  a  powerful  penetrating  smell 
which  attacks  the  lung  and  eyes,  and  produces 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.     The 


tetroxide  also  acts  violently  on  the  skin,  causing 
painful  wounds  (Deville  and  Debray,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1859,  [iii.]  56,  400 ;  Compt.  rend. 
1874,78,1509).  It  is  readily  reduced  to  the  lower 
oxides.  For  its  effect  as  a  catalyst  for  oxida- 
tions, see  Hofmann,  Ber.  1912,  45,  3329.  It  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*16, 
giving  osmium  tetrachloride. 

Osmium  trioxide  OsO,  ia  unknown,  but  the 
corresponding  osmic  acid  H^OsOf  is  formed, 
accoroing  to  Moraht  and  Wischin  (Zeitsch. 
anorg.  Chem.  1893,  3,  153),  b^  treating  the 
potassium  salt  with  nitric  acid.  Ruff  and 
Bomemann  (/.c.)  state,  however,  that  they 
could  not  obtun  it.  A  number  of  its  salts, 
the  osmates  (formerly  known  as  osmites),  are 
known. 

Halides, — Osmium  fluorides.  By  direct  com- 
bination of  the  elements.  Ruff  and  Tschirch  (Ber. 
1913, 46, 929)  have  succeeded  in  preparing  three 
fluorides  of  osmium,  O8F4,  OsF.,  and  OsF..  The 
last  is  the  most  volatile,  and  melts  to  a  yellowish- 
red  liquid  at  34  ^'t). 

Osmium  dlehloride  OsQ,,  a  dark  brown  in- 
soluble powder,  may  be  formed  by  heating  the 
trichloride  at  500°  under  pressure,  and  cooling 
the  vapour  at  —50° ;  or  in  small  quantity  by 
heating  the  metal  in  chlorine. 

Osmium  triohloride  OsCl.  is  formed  when 
ammonium  osmichloride  is  heated  at  350°  in 
chlorine  (Ruff  and  Bomemann;  see  also 
Moraht  and  Wischin,  l.c).  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  gives  rise  to  the  double  salts 
known  as  the  osmochlorides  or  chlorosmites 
MjOsCl,. 

Osmium  tetrachloride  OSCI4  is  prepared  by 
heating  osmium  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine  at 
650°-700°,  the  issuing  vapours  bein^  cooled 
in  a  tube  wrapped  in  asbestos,  or  b^  dissolving 
the  tetroxide  m  strong  hydrochlonc  acid.  It 
forms  black  metallic  crusts,  volatilises  in  a 
vacuum  to  a  yellow  vapour,  and  is  slowly  de- 
composed by  water  with  formation  of  the  dioxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  ^ves  the  series  of 
salts  known  as  the  osmichlortdes  or  cJdorosmates 
MiOsa,  (Gutbier  and  Maisch,  Ber.  1909,  42, 
4239 ;  Gutbier  and  Walbinger,  Ber.  1911,  44, 
308).  For  certain  derivatives  of  these  and  other 
similar  compounds,  see  Rosenheim  and  Sasserath, 
Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1899,  21,  122;  Wintre- 
bert,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1903,  [vii.]  28,  15. 

()smium  bromides  and  iodides  are  also 
known. 

lodo-osmous  aeld  OsI,*2HI  is  formed  when 
nascent  hydrogen  iodide  reacts  with  an  osmium 
compound.  Its  solution  possesses  a  fine  emerald- 
green  colour,  which  rapidly  turns  red  on  exposure 
to  air,  but  its  salts  are  more  stable  and  form 
permanent  green  solutions.  This  reaction  may 
be  employed  as  a  ttet  for  osmium  compounds 
and  also  for  iodides  in  the  presence  of  chlorides 
and  bromides  (Alvares,  Compt.  rend.  1905,  140« 
1254;  Orloff,  Chem.  Zeit.  1907,  31,  1063). 

Osmium  tetrasulphide  OSS4  is  an  insoluble 
brown  substance  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  a  solution  of  the  oxide.  It  is 
precipitated  from  alkaline  solutions  of  O8O4  by 
ammonium  or  potassium  sulphides,  in  excess  of 
which  it  is  insoluble. 

Osmium  sulphite  Os80t  and  numerous 
complex  sulphites  have  been  prepared  (Rosen- 
heim  and  Sasserath,  ^i^^i^^^Sftosenheim,    ibid. 
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produced  by  thia  process  with  one  recrystallisa- 
tion  {v.  also  D.  R.  P.  103856). 

Another  method  is  to  oxidise  the  cellulose- 
containing  materials,  in  solution  of  caustic  soda 
or  i>ota8h  of  sp.gr.  1*04  to  1*1,  with  perman- 
ganates or  manganates.  The  3rields  are  better 
than  those  obtained  by  heating  with  caustic 
potash  alone  and  a  much  lower  temperature  is 
required  (Droste,  D.  B.  P.  199583). 

Nitrates  or  chlorates  in  the  presence  of 
Mg  salts  at  a  high  temperature  are  also  used  as 
oxidising  agents  (D.  R.  P.  277733). 

Oxalates  are  also  produced  together  with 
other  products  by  the  process  of  Cross  and 
Young  (Eng.  Pat.  28077,  1902).  A  nitrate  or 
mixture  of  nitrates  is  mixed  with  a  carbohydrate 
of  the  sugar  type,  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  and 
a  little  water,  and  the  mass  isgradually  heated — 
ultimately  to  150°-170°.  ^e  main  products 
in  this  case  are  cyanide  and  oxalate.  The 
addition  of  iron  to  the  mixture  produces  an 
excess  of  cyanide,  and  the  addition  of  sulphur, 
or  a  sulphur  compound,  a  thiocyanate.  Am- 
monia is  evolved  during  the  process. 

A  process  for  the  preparation  of  oxalic 
acid  and  cellulose  (Lifscnutz,  Eng.  Pat.  1824, 
1891)  oonsists  in  treating  wood,  jute,  straw, 
and  similar  materials  with  a  mixture  of  dilute 
nitris  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  brown  vapours 
evolved,  consisting  of  NO,  NO.  and  N.O3,  are 
reconverted  into  nitric  acid.  The  add  liquid  is 
used  for  other  operations,  the  temperature 
being  gradually  increased  as  the  nitric  acid 
becomes  exhausted.  When  this  occurs  the 
oxalic  acid  is  crystallised  out  by  cooling.  The 
ligneous  material  after  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  converted  into  cellulose  by  treatment 
with  a  weak  alkaline  solution. 

A  completely  different  method  is  that  of 
Goldschmidt  (Eng.  Pat.  26172,  1897).  Sodium 
formate  is  prepared  bv  the  patentee's  method 
of  heating  sodium  carbonate  under  pressure  in 
a  current  of  carbon  monoxide  (£ng.  Pat. 
17066,  1895).  4  parts  of  crystaUised  sodium 
formate  are  then  intimately  mixed  with  5  parts 
of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  rapidly 
heated  in  a  molten  lead  bath  at  400''-410'*.  Air 
is  preferably  excluded  and  the  hydrogen  evolved 
is  collected.  The  reaction  presumaoly  follows 
the  equation  2HC00Na«(C00Na),+H,.  The 
sodium  carbonate  is  subsequently  dissolved  out 
with  water  at  33%  leaving  sodium  oxalate. 

An  improvement  on  uoldsc^imidt's  method 
is  patented  by  Wiens  who  heats  formates  with 
previously  produced  oxalates,  in  place  of  sodium 
carbonate,  at  360*^-410°  (U.S.  Pat.  714347, 
1902).  Koepp  and  Co.  heat  the  formates  with 
small  quantities  (lees  than  5  p.c.)  of  alkali 
hydroxide.  The  mixture  rapidly  melts,  hydro- 
gen is  evolved  at  about  290°  and  the  reaction  is 
complete  at  360°,  occupying  about  half  an  hour 
in  all  (Fr.  Pat.  331498, 1903  ;  U.S.  Pat  748791, 
1904 ;  Eng.  Pat.  9327,  1903). 

Feldkamp  (U.S.  Pat.  802980, 1905)  simplifies 
the  sodium  formate  method  of  manufacturing 
oxalates  by  heating  caustic  soda  in  a  current  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  (water  gas  or 
producer  gas).  The  resulting  mixture  of  sodium 
formate  and  carbonate  is  afterwards  heated  to 
a  higher  temperature  until  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  ceases,  and  a  mixture  of  oxalate  and 
0€krbonate  is  produced.     The  caustic  alkali  is 


I  then  regenerated  by  the  addition  of  slaked  lime 
'  and  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  and  oxalate 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  add  {v.  also  Fr.  Pat. 
358785,  and  Eng.  Pat.  22225, 1905). 

The  Electroohemische  Werke  of  Bitteifeld 
find  that  oxalates  are  speedily  and  evenly  pro- 
duced from  formates  by  heating  in  a  partial 
vacuum  to  a  temperature  below  360°.  preferably 
about  280°.  Processes  necessitating  heatane 
with  sodium  carbonate  or  oxalate  are  improved 
by  working  in  a  vacuum,  but  the  best  resulta 
are  obtained  by  heating  the  formate  alone  (Eng. 
Pat.  19943,  1907;  Fr.  Pat.  381246,  1907; 
D.  R.  PP.  204895,  269833). 

Dugan  describes  a  method  by  which  sodium 
is  sprayed  into  a  pebble  mill  in  which  a  heated 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  is  maintained 
(U.S.  Pat.  1232249, 1917). 

Materials  containing  cellulose,  such  as  peat, 
vinasses,  sawdust,  oimbe  made  to  yield  oxalic 
acid  by  treatment  with  caustic  soda  or  potash 
in  the  presence  of  lime,  nitrates,  metallic  oxides, 
and  air  between  170°-190°  (Effront,  Fr.  Pat. 
373157,  1906). 

Hempel's  process  consists  in  heating  caustic 
soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  analogous  sub- 
stances with  carbon  monoxide  under  pressure. 
At  200°-360°,  formates  are  produced,  and  at 
higher  temperatures  up  to  420°,  oxalates. 
Oxalates  are  also  produced  by  heating  formates 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  indifferent  sub- 
stances at  200°-420°  under  pressure  (Fr.  Pat. 
389039,  1908;  Eng.  Pats.  3429,  1908;  4897, 
1908 ;  3904,  1908). 

The  bark  of  Shorea  rebusia,  which  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  caldum  oxalate,  has 
been  described  as  a  suitable  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  (Eng.  Pat.  110837, 
1917).  The  waste  liquor  from  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp  is  idso  utiused,  oxidation  being  effected 
with  mtric  add  (U.S.  Pat.  1217218, 1917). 

Bucher  describes  a  prooess  in  which  sodium 
cyanide  is  electrolysed,  the  cyanogen  formed  is 
absorbed  by  44  p.c.  HCS,  whereby  it  is  converted 
to  oxamide  and  finally  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  add  to  oxalic  add 
(J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1917,  233). 

Oxalic  add  is  usually  obtained  from  the 
oxalates  resulting  from  tnese  processes  by  dis- 
solving them  in  water  and  predpitating  as 
calcium  oxalate,  which  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  decomposed  with  sulphuric  add.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  allowed 
to  crystallise.  Other  methods  are  used  to  some 
extent.  McDou^  and  McDougall  obtain 
oxfJic  acid  by  first  preparing  the  potassium  salt, 
adding  a  suitable  sulphate  [e,g.  aluminium  sul- 
phatej,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  separating  the 
resulting  alum  by  crystallisation,  adding  alcohol 
if  necessary  (Ens.  Pat.  17971. 1907). 

Another  metiiod  is  to  add  hydrofiuoric  acid, 
which  predpitates  the  alum  as  artificial  cryolite, 
NaJUP,  (G.  Muth,  D.  R.  P.  214040).  The  crude 
add  is  usually  somewhat  dirty  from  adherent 
mother-liquor.  It  is  separated  therefrom  by  a 
centrifugal  cleanser,  washed  with  a  minimum 
quantity  of  cold  water,  and  recrystallised. 

The  acid  cannot  be  purified  from  oxalates  by 

'  ordinary  recrystaJlisation,   but  requires  to  be 

I  crystaUised  from  hydrochloric  add  of  10  to  16 

p.c.,  which  retains  the  bases  as  chlorides.     A 

'second  oiy8tallisation)||i^9|9i^vSHi^i5^® 
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puie  add  may  also  be  prepared  by  sublimation 
as  desoribed  below,  or  by  decomposing  the 
methyl  or  ethyl  ester  with  water. 

For  the  preparation  of  pure  oxalic  acid« 
Sohmatolla  recommends  crystallisation  from 
absolute  alcohol  containing  a  drop  or  two  of 
sulphuric  acid«  followed  by  crystallisation  from 
water,  the  solution  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
serial  hours  in  both  cases.  The  crystals  are 
then  dried  at  30°-40°,  and  finally  over  calcium 
chloride  (J.  Soc.Chem.Ind.  1901, 496).  Riechel- 
mann  prefere  to  crystallise  once  from  ether  and 
once  from  water  jChem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1898,  i.  239). 

Properties. — Oxalic  add  crystallises  in  laige 
transparent  monodinic  prisms  of  sp.gr.  1*641  at 
4°  (Joule  and  Playfair),  containing  two  molecules 
of  water. 

In  an  atmosphere  dried  by  sulphuric  add,  it 
gradually  loses  its  water.  The  water  is  also 
gradually  eydved  and  the  crystals  become 
opaque  when  heated  at  60°  or  70°.  As  the 
crystals  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at 
98°,  and  are  then  somewhat  difficult  to  desic- 
cate, it  is  advisable  to  dry  the  crystals  at  the 
lower  temperatures.  Saturated  solutions  of 
oxalic  add  lose  add  even  on  the  water-bath. 
The  anhydrous  add  (dried  as  above)  may  be 
volatilised  even  at  100°  and  readily  at  167°,  and- 
be  thus  obtained  in  pure  white  needles.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  alloweid  to  exceed 
157  ,  as  condderable  decomposition  ensues  and 
an  inferior  product  is  obtained  at  160°. 

When  oxalic  add  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of 
warm  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  the  solution 
gradually  deposits  glistening  rhombic  pyramids 
of  the  anhydrous  acid,  which  rapidly  absorb 
two  molecules  of  water  and  fall  to  powder. 

Oxalic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in 
2i  parts  of  cold  alcohol.  It  is  also  slishtly 
soluble  in  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  chloroK)rm, 
benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit. 

The  following  table  gives  the  solubility  of 
oxalic  add  in  water  as  averaged  by  Seidell  from 
the  results  of  Alluard;  Miezynski  (Monatsh. 
1886,  7,  268) ;  Henry  (Compt.  rend.  99,  1167) ; 
Lamouroux  (ibid.  128,  998);  and,  at  26°,  of 
Foote  and  Andrew  (Amer.  Chem.  J.  1906, 164) :— 
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(COOH). 
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3^ 
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l» 
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Sdution 

0 

3-33 

40 

2115 

17-46 

10 

6-66 

6-26 

60 

31-63 

23-97 

20 

8-78 

8-07 

60 

46-66 

31-37 

26 
30 

11-36 
13-77 

10-21 
11-91 

70 

63-82 

38-96 

Oxalic  add  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  oxidised  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  presence  of  peroxides  of  lead  and 
manganese.  It  precipitates  gold  from  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride,  and,  in  sunlight,  similarly 
reduces  platinum  chloride.  Oxalic  acid  reacts 
with  potassium  permanganate  as  follows : 
2KMn04+8BLC,04 

->  KAO4+2MnC,O4+10COa+8H,O 
(J.  0.  Witt,  J.  Phys.  Chem.  1922,  26,  436). 
In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is  oxidised 
by  potassium  permanganate  with  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  manganese  and  potas- 
sium sulphates.  Oxalic  acid  is  not  acted  on 
by  sulphuric  add  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 


but  when  heated  with  the  strong  acid  it  is 
decomposed  into  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide 
without  darkening  the  add.  Phosphoric  acid 
and  phosphorus  penta-  and  trichloride  also 
cause  the  evolution  of  these  gases.  Chlorine  is 
without  action  on  the  anhydrous  add,  but  in 
presence  of  water  it  is  reduced  to  hydrochloric 
add  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  Hypo- 
chlorites and  chlorides  of  easily  reducible  metals, 
such  as  gold  and  platinum,  have  a  similar  action ; 
bromine  water  slowly  oxidises  oxaUc  add  to 
carbon  dioxide  and  hydrobromic  acid. 

A  mixture  of  oxalic  add  and  crystalline 
sodium  sulphate  liquefies  in  24  hours  giving 
sodium  hyorogen  oxalate  and  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphate  (Kohn  Abrest,  Abs.  Chem.  Soc.  1917,  L 

When  exposed  to  bright  light,  oxalic  add 
solutions  are  decompowd,  yidding  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  (Douns  and  Blunt.  Proc.  Boy. 
Soc.  28,  209) ;  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  of 
sp.gr.  1*4  and  upwards,  oxaUc  add  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  into  these  products.  Ac- 
cording to  Bicnardson  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1894, 
462),  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  similarly  {cf. 
however,  Jorissen  and  Bdchler,  Chem.  Zentr. 
1904,  i.  81) ;  the  reaction  is  greatly  accderated 
by  certain  metals  (0.  Sulo,  ibid.  1899,  i.  1160). 
Certain  substances  have  the  property  of  inhibit- 
ing the  decomposition  of  oxalic  add  solutions. 
Thymol  was  first  recommended  by  Gerland  (J. 
Soc.  C3iem.  Ind.  1891,  26),  and  an  examination 
of  a  number  of  substances  has  been  made  b^ 
Jorissen  and  Bdchler  (Chem.  Zentr.  1904,  i. 
369).  Oxalic  acid  is  reduced  by  nascent  hydro- 
gen to  glycoUic  add. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaohloride 
(2  mols.),  anhydrous  oxalic  add  (1  moL),  oxalyl 
chloride  C,0,C1|  is  formed  (q.v.). 

Solutions  of  oxalic  add  decompose  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  chromates,  &o.,  and  even 
fluorspar.  When  heated  with  sodium  or  calcium 
chloride,  the  powdered  acid  liberates  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Potassium  and  sodium,  when 
heated  with  the  dry  add,  cause  an  evolution  of 
hydrogen  with  production  of  a  carbonate,  the 
temperature  rising  to  incandescence. 

When  heated  with  glycerol  between  70°  and 
90°,  oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  formic  add 
with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  glyceryl  add 
oxalate  being  formed  as  an  intermediate  pro- 
duct (Chattaway,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1914,  161). 

The  commercial  acid  and  alkedine  oxalates 
frequently  contain  organic  matters  which  cause 
charring  when  heated  alone  or  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Sulphates  are  usu^y  present,  and  lead 
and  other  heavy  metals  frequently  occur.  Allen 
has  found  as  much  as  6*3  p.c.  of  lead  oxide  in  a 
sample  of  the  acid. 

Oxalic  add  is  largdy  used  as  a  '  discharge ' 
in  calico-printing  and  dyeing,  and  for  bleaching 
flax  and  straw.  In  dyeing  i^is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cream  of  tartar,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  In  the  process  of  *  chroming '  wool, 
its  utility  lies  in  its  power  of  forming  double 
salts  and  in  its  reducing  properties  (K6mer,  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1896,  1044).  Its  property  of 
accelerating  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  indigo 
is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  a  chromium 
compound  of  oxalic  add  with  strong  oxidising 
properties  (Prud'homme,  ibid.  1903,  369,  491 ; 
V.  also  Georgevics,  ibid,  947).    The  function  of 
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ozalio  aoid  in  the  indigo  discharge  process  has 
also  been  studied  by  Mullenis  and  Manpilies 
(ibid.  1893,  768) ;  Schaposohnikofi  and  Michireff 
{ibid,  1902,  1276) ;  and  Jorissen  and  Beioher 
{ibid,  1903,  623).  Werner  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 
1904,  1388)  finds  that  by  the  action  of  chromic 
acid  on  oxalic  aoid,  an  acid  phromic  oxalate, 
HfCr,(C,04)«,  is  produced,  and  his  results  are 
confinned  by  Jorissen  and  Beicher  (Chem. 
Zentr.  1904,  i.  81).  It  is  also  employed  for 
whitening  leather,  for  making  formic  acid  and 
its  esters,  and  for  removing  mk  or  iron  stains 
from  fabrics,  marble,  &c.  A  solution  of  Prussian 
blue  in  oxalic  acid  is  employed  as  a  blue  ink. 
Oxalic  acid  forms  a  constituent  of  several  dyes. 
Georgevics  has  prepared  a  dye-stuff  which  is 
yellow  in  colour,  by  heating  resordnol  with 
oxalic  acid  at  160""  (J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1898, 
837).  Oxalic  acid  has  great  cleansing  power  for 
brass  and  other  metal,  and  even  for  wood- work, 
and  forms  a  constituent  of  at  least  one  soap 
composition  for  cleaning  metals,  &c. 

Vetection  and  Eatimaiion, — Solutions  of  cal- 
cium salts,  even  of  the  sulphate,  mve  pre- 
cipitates of  calcium  oxalate,  on  addition  to 
solutions  of  oxalates,  soluble  in  mineral  acids 
but  not  in  acetic  acid.  Free  oxalic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  lime  water  and  calcium  acetate, 
but  it  is  better  to  render  the  solution  alkaline  by 
ammonia  and  acidify  with  acetic  acid  before 
testing.  Pure  oxalic  acid  and  oxalates  do  not 
char  when  heated  alone  or  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  .It  decolorises  permanganate  on 
warming.  Silver  nitrate  produces  wiui  neutral 
solutions  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  silver 
oxalate  which  is  veiy  explosive  Tmen  dry. 

For  estimating  this  acid,  the  hot  dilute  solu- 
tion, free  from  mmeral  acids,  or  neutralised  with 
ammonia  and  then  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
is  precipitated  with  calcium  chloride  or  acetate, 
or,  when  sulphates  are  present,  with  calcium 
sulphate.  For  its  estimation  in  presence  of 
interfering  substances,  reference  must  be  made 
to  standard  works  on  analysis.  After  standing 
for  12  hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and 
dried,  and  is  ignited  at  a  dull,  scarcely  visible 
red  heat  to  convert  it  into  carbonate.  A  little 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  is 
then  added  to  reconvert  into  carbonate  any  of 
the  substance  which  may  have  become  causti- 
cised,  and  the  mass  is  dried  and  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  remove  the  whole  of  the  ammonium 
salt.  When  the  precipitate  does  not  exceed  a 
pam,  it  is  preferably  ignited  at  a  bright-red 
heat  over  the  blow-pipe  and  weighed  as  oxide. 
The  ignited  precipitate  may  also  be  titrated 
with  standard  acio. 

Another  excellent  method  consists  in  dissolv- 
ing the  moist  precipitate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  titrating  with  .decinormal  permanganate. 

This  permaxijganate  method  is  applicable 
directly  to  the  original  substance,  provided  other 
oxidisable  substances  are  absent. 

Another  alternative  is  to  add  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  convert  it  into  calcium 
sulphate,  and  subsequently  to  ignite  and  weigh 
as  calcium  sulphate. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  held  to  inter- 
fere with  the  volumetric  estimation  of  oxalic 
acid,  but  according  to  Baxter  and  Zanetti  (Amer. 
Chem.  J.  1905,  600)  oxalic  acid  nuiy  be  estimated 


in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  aoid  with 
accuracy  by  titration  with  permanganate  if 
the  initial  temperature  of  titration  is  not  below 
70°  and  the  permanganate  is  run  in  slowly.  The 
concentration  of  the  hydrochloric  add  should 
not  exceed  20  cc.  dilute  acid  (sp.gr.  104)  to 
160  cc.  oxalic  solution,  oontahimg  not  more 
than  0*3  gram  crystallised  oxalic  acid.  Croooh 
and  Peters  recommend  the  addition  of  a  man- 
ganese salt  (Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  21,  185). 
Oxalic  acid  is  occasionally  an  impurity  in  hydro- 
gen peroxide  in  which  it  may  be  aetected  and 
estimated  by  nearly  neutraGsing,  adding  am- 
monium cu^etate  i^^d  subsequently  calcium 
acetate,  and  treating  the  calcium  oxalate  by 
any  of  the  well-known  methods  (Boche,  J.  Soo. 
Chem.  Ind.  1902,  190).  Oxalic  acid  may  be 
estimated  in  aoid  beet  leaves  by  the  method  of 
Schldsing  (Billow,  ibid,  1900,  383).  The 
methods  of  determination  in  diffusion  sugar 
juice  are  reviewed  by  Andrelik  and  Stanik  (iSid, 
1900,  178). 

Heating  with  resorcinol  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1 : 1,  or  even  weaker  concentration)  servee 
to  fiiat.ingniHh  oxallc  acid  from  tartaric  and 
lactic  acids ;  the  colorations  so  obtained  are : 
lactic  acid,  red;  lactic  add,  green;  tartaric 
add,  yellow  (Brauer,  Chem.  Zeit.  1920,  44, 
494 ;  Chemoff,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1920,  42, 
1784). 

Oxalates. 

This  extensive  series  of  salts  includes  both 
normal,  add,  and  double  oxalates,  and  a  class 
of  add  salts  known  as  tetroxalates,  appar* 
ently  produced  by  the  combination  of  one 
molecule  of  oxalic  add  with  one  molecule  of 
an  add  oxalate.  All  oxalates  decompose  on 
heating,  the  alkaline  salts  forming  carbonates. 
For  modes  of  the  decompodtion  of  oxalates  on 
heating,  see  Herschkowitsch,  Zeitsch.  anorg. 
(3hem.  1921,  116,  169.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  oxalates  are  of  technical  importance. 

Potassium  oxalate  CjO«K„2H,0  crystallises 
in  monodinic  prisms  or  pyramids,  readily  soluble 
in  water.  The  add  salt  C.O.HK  is  found  in 
rhubsf  b,  sorrel,  and  other  plants.  It  ooours 
dther  in  cuihydrous,  monocunic  prisms,  or  in 
tridinic  ciystals  containing  one  molecule  of 
water.  The  acid  salt,  which  is  much  less  soluble 
than  the  normal  salt^  forms  with  oxalic  acid 
potassium  tetroxaiaU  CfiJKB'CfiJB.t,2B.fi, 
which  forms  tridinic  crystals  soluble  in  20  parts 
of  water  at  20^ 

Both  these  acid  salts  are  sold  as  *  salts  of 
sorrel  *  or  *  salts  of  lemon,'  and  are  used  for  re- 
moving ink  stains,  &o.,  and  also  for  scouring 
metals,  cleansing  wood,  &c.,  for  which  they  are 
at  least  as  suitable  as  the  free  acid. 

The  normal  salt  may  be  prepared  by  neu- 
tralising the  add  with  potash  or  potasdnm  car- 
bonate. The  acid  salt  may  be  made  by  halving 
a  solution  of  the  add,  neutralising  one  part,  and 
adding  the  other.  The  tetroxalate  is  similarly 
prepared  by  neutralising  one-fourth  of  the  solu- 
tion and  adding  the  remainder,  or  by  adding  75 
parts  of  potassium  chloride  to  262  parts  of  oxalic 
acid,  both  in  saturated  solution.  Potasnum 
oxalate  is  employed  in  the  hot  bath  used  in  the 
platinotype  process,  and  is  also  used  in  other 
photographic  operations. 

Solutions   of  potasdnm  hydrogen   oxalate 
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tend  to  break  np  into  the  normal  potassium 
oxalate  and  the  tetrozalate.  The  l&tter  salt 
may  be  onrstallised  from  a  not  too  concentrated 
solution  of  the  aoid  salt  at  10°.  { 

Sodium  oxalate  C,04Na,  occurs  in  various 
plants  growing  in  salt  marshes.  It  and  the  acid 
salt  are  prepared  similarly  to  the  potassium  oom> 
pounds.  No  quadrozalate  has  yet  been  pre- 
pared. The  normal  salt  requires  about  36  parts 
of  cold  water  for  solution.  It  separatee  from 
hot  solutions  in  fine  fl^|istening  needles  or  as  a 
crystalline  powder.  The  acid  salt  is  still  less 
soluble. 

Ammonium  oxalate  0,O4(NH4)|2H,O  occurs 
in  PeruTian  guano.  It  crystallises  in  long  rhom- 
bic prisms  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  aoid 
salt  IS  less  soluble,  ciystallises  in  rhombic  prisms 
and  gives  a  tetrozalate  isomorphous  witn  that 
of  potassium.  These  salts  are  prepared  similarly 
to  the  potassium  salts. 

Ammonium  tetrozalate  is  occasionally  found 
as  a  crystalline  deposit,  of  m.p.  130°,  in  samples 
of  commercial  amyl  nitrite  lormed  by  its  de- 
composition (Sandgrist  and  Mohlin,  Ber.  1920, 
58,  171). 

Calcium  oxalate  C.04Ca  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  vegetable  Idngdom  and  is  the  least  soluble 
of  the  cucium  salts.  It  occurs  in  rhubarb  and 
other  plants,  frequently  in  aggregations  of 
needle-Iike  oiystaU.  In  larger  proportions  it 
occurs  in  many  Uchens  which  grow  on  limestone, 
and  in  certain  urinary  calculL  It  is  precipitated 
as  a  powder  containing  one  molecule  of  water, 
by  addition  of  a  calcium  salt  to  an  ozalate. 
When  heated  to  180°  it  becomes  anhydrous,  but 
it  reabsorbs  water  when  ezposed  to  the  air.  The 
acid  salt  has  not  been  prepared. 

Barium  and  strontium  oxcdcUes  resemble  the 
calcium  salts,  but  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water. 
The  neutral  magnesium  oxalate,  and  double 
ozalates  of  magnesium  with  potassium  and 
ammonium  but  not  with  sodium,  are  known. 
The  acid  magnesium  ozalate  has  not  been 
prepared. 

Cuprous  oxalate  is  prepared  by  sprinkling 
cuprous  sulphite  into  a  hot  solution  of  ozalic 
acid.  It  is  obtained  as  a  brown  substance  com- 
bined with  2H,0.  On  heating  it  changes  to  a 
grey  colour,  loses  water,  and  finally  undergoes 
violent  decomposition  (Daniels,  J.  Amer.  Ohem. 
Soo.  1916,  1167). 

Ferrous  oxalate  occurs  in  lignite  combined 
with  HKfi  as  humboldtine.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared  as  a  heavy  yellow,  nearly  tasteless 
powder,  almost  insoluble  m  cold,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  by  mizing  ferrous  sul- 
phate with  ozalic  add  or  an  ozalate ;  or  in  fine 
lemon-coloured  crystals  by  ezposure  of  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrous  ferric  ozide  in  ozalic  acid.  It 
is  also  slowly  deposited  from  a  solution  of  iron 
in  ozalic  aoid.  The  artificial  variety  contains 
2HsO.    An  acid  ozalate  appears  to  ezist. 

Ferrous  ozalate  is  employed  as  a  developer 
in  photography.  The  solution  used  is  obtained 
by  adding  ferrous  sulp^te  solution  to  ezcess  of 
potassium  ozalate.  Ulie  ferrous  ozalate  ezists 
in  the  resulting  brown  solution  as  a  double 
ferrous  potassium  ozalate  KJ^G{Cfi^)i,2Kfi, 
When  heated  it  is  converted  into  a  mizture  of 
iron  and  finely  divided  ozide,  admirable  as  a 
rouge  for  optical  puiposes. 

Ferrle  oxalate.    The  normal  salt  is  slowly 


deposited  as  a  yellow  precipitate  on  mizing  a 
normal  ozalate  with  ferric  chloride,  or  on  treat- 
ing freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrozide  with  a 
quantity  of  ozalic  acid  insufficient  to  dissolve 
the  whole.  The  solution  in  ozalic  acid  gradually 
deposits  ferrous  ozalate  on  ezposure  to  the  light. 
Double  salts  with  the  alkalis  are  obtained  by 
dissolving  ferric  hydrozide  in  acid  alkaline 
ozalates.  These  are  used  in  photography  in 
the  preparation  of  platinum  printing  papers. 
Sodio-ferrio  ozalate 

Na,Fe(C,04)„4JH,0 

forms  large  green  ciystals.  The  ferric  am- 
monium ozalate  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
the  double  citrate  for  producing  blue  prints  in 
photography. 

Antimony  oxalates.  The  application  of  anti- 
mony ozalate  and  the  double  ozalates  with 
the  alkaline  metals  in  calico-printing  has  been 
noted  under  article  Antimony,  Vol.  I.  The 
normal  salt  Sb203'040«,2H,0  is  obtainable  by 
boiling  antimonious  chloride  or  ozychloride  in 
ozalic  acid,  or  by  mizing  a  saturated  solution 
of  ozalic  acid  with  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
the  trichloride.  It  crystallises  out  as  a  granular 
precipitate.  The  antimony  potassium  ozalate 
8bK3(C,04)3,6H,0  is  obtained  in  monoclinic 
orystjBbls  from  a  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in 
acid  potassium  ozalattf.  It  is  used  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing.  The  sodium  salt  SbNa4(C,O4)4,10H,O 
is  similarly  prepared. 

Cerium  oxalate  Ge3(C.O4)„10H,O  is  a  white, 
slightly  granular,  insoluble  powder,  permanent 
in  the  air,  odourless  and  tasteless.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ozalic  acid  solution  on 
cerous  ozide,  or  by  addition  of  ozalic  aoid  to  a 
soluble  cerium  salt.  Cerium  ozalate  haa  medi- 
cinal properties  resembling  those  of  bismuth 
subnitrate,  and  is  used  to  prevent  the  vomiting 
of  presnancy  and  in  certain  diseases  (John,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  [ii.]  21,  540). 

Methyl  oxalate  O^OfCOH,),  is  obtained  in 
rhombic  tables  melting  at  54°  and  boiling  at  163^ 
by  dissolving  anhydrous  ozalic  acid  in  methyl 
alcohol  and  washing  the  crystals  with  cold  water. 
Methyl  ozalate  is  converted  into  ozalic  acid  and 
methyl  alcohol  by  boiling  with  water.  Pure 
ozalic  acid  may  tnus  be  prepared  (v.  Mbthyl)^ 

Ethyl  oxalate  CfiJC^Jj^  is  a  liquid  which 
may  be  obtained  by  slowly  heating  a  mizture  of 
3  parts  of  the  anhydrous  acid  and  2  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol  to  100°,  afterwards  heating  to 
125"  or  130°  while  the  vapour  of  2  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol  is  passed  in.  The  ethyl  ozalate 
is  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  This 
compound  is  an  aromatic  oily  liquid  boiling  at 
186°  and  is  decomposed  by  water  in  the  same 
manner  as  methyl  ozalate.  Treated  with 
phosphoric  chloride  at  150°-155°  it  yields  a 
mizture  of  ethyl  chloride,  phosphoryl  chloride^ 
and  oxalyl  chloride  C3O3CI3  (Fauconnier,  Compt. 
rend.  114,  122). 

A  great  number  of  aromatic  esters  of  ozalic 
acid  have  been  prepared  and  characterised  by 
Bischofi  and  Hedenstrom  (Ber.  1902,  3437); 
and  also  by  Anselmino  (Ber.  Deutsch  Pharm. 
Ges.  1903,  494). 

The  decomposition  of  ozalates  on  heating, 
though  taking  place  approzimately  according 
to  the  equation  UaC304=CaC03+CO  in  the  case 
of  calcium  ozalate  is  in  reality  ^mAsFVsdmplex 
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Some  carbon  is  always  prodnoed  dming  the 
ignition  of  oaldnm  oxalate.  Sodium  and 
barium  oxalates  follow  the  courses 

7Na,C,04=7Na,CO,+3CO+2CO,+2C 
and     8BaC,04=8BaCO,+flCO+CO,+C 

Magnesium  oxalate  gives  equal  volumes  of  CO  and 
CO,  and  no  carbon,  MgC,04-MgO+CO+CO,  ; 
but  most  other  oxalates  give  notable  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  oan>on  (Soott^  Chem.  Soc. 
Proo.tl904,  166). 

The  eleotrolvtio  reduction  of  oxalic  add  and 
oxalates  in  sulphuric  add  solution  to  derivatives 
of  glyoxytic  tAd  was  first  patented  by  Porthdm 
(U.S.  Pat.  7d8920, 1906). 

Kinzlberger  and  Co.  (D.  B.  P.  103842)  reduce 
oxalic  add,  its  esters,  and  amide  electrolytically 
in  a  cell  with  a  lead  cathode  and  a  diaphragm  in 
presence  of  sulphuric  add  of  stren^^  varying 
nom  2  to  90  p.c.  monohydrate.  The  current 
density  is  2  to  10  amps,  per  sq.  cm.  and  the 
temperature  must  be  kept  low.  OxaniUc  acid 
or  its  derivatives  in  the  same  conditions  yield 
phenylglycine  or  a  derivative  (v,  also  U.S.  Pat. 
837083;  D.  R.  PP.  204787, 194038).  Kinzlberger 
ft  Co.  have  since  secured  an  additional  patent 
for  the  use  of  electrodes  of  metals  not  attacked 
by  sulphuric  acid,  particularly  mercuiy  (D.  K.  P. 
210693).  Bayer  &  Co.  make  use  of  sodium 
amalgam  in  the  reduotion-of  oxalic  add  deriva- 
tives (D.  R.  P.  201896;    J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind. 

1908,  1176). 

OXAUC      ACID      FERMENTATION      v, 

FZBKKNTATIOK. 

OXALYL  BROMIDE  C,0,Br„  formed  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  upon 
anhydrous  oxauc  add,  or  better,  by  treating 
oxaiyl  chloride  with  hydrogen  bromide.  A 
greenish-yeUow  liquid,  b.p.  102*'-n03*/720  mm., 
m.p.  —19*6®.  Is  readilv  decomposed  by  heat 
into  carbon  monoxide,  bromine,  and  carbonyl 
bromide,  and  is  more  reactive  than  the  corre- 
sponding chloride  (Staudinger  and  Anthes,  Ber. 
1913,  46,  1426). 

OXALTL  CHLORIDE  C,0,a,  was  first 
obtained  by  Fauconnier  (Compt.  rend.  1892, 
114,  122)  by  heating  diethyl  oxaUte  (1  mol.) 
with  phosphoric  chloride  (2  mols.)>  but  is  more 
easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachlonde  (2  mols.)  on  anhydrous  oxalic 
add  ( 1  mol. ).  It  forms  white  ciystals,  m.p.  — 12®, 
b.p.  64°/763  mm.,  reacts  quantitatively  with 
water,  yielding  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  hydrogen  chloride,  and  is  converted  into 
oxalic  add  when  treated  in  the  gaseous  state 
with  water  vapour,  into  oxalates  by  alcohols, 
and  into  oxamides  by  amines.  Forms  carbonyl 
chloride  and  carbon  monoxide  when  heated  to 
600®,  or  when  boiled  with  aluminium  chloride  in 
carbon  disulphide  solution,  and  may  therefore 
be  employed  in  place  of  carbonyl  chloride  in  the 
Friedel-Crafts  synthesis  (Staudinger,  Ber.  1912, 
46,  1694). 

With  ethyl  mercaptan  oxaiyl  chloride  in 
cold  ethereal  solution  forms  ethyl  dithto-oxalaU 
Ca0a(8Et)„  a  viscid,  yeUow  oil,  b.p.  238®- 
240®/767  mm.,  m.p.  24®-26®  (m.p.  27®-27-6®, 
b.p.  236®,  Jones  and  Tasker,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans. 

1909,  1904),  light  yellow  crystals  (Staudinger, 
Ber.  1908,  41,  3668).  ^ 

For  the  action  of  oxaiyl  chloride  on  amines 
and  amides,  see  Bomwater,   Proc.   K.   Akad. 


Wetensoh,  Amsterdam,  1911,  14,  42;  Chem. 
SocAbstr.  1911,1,161. 

For  its  action  on  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  see 
Liebermann,  Ber.  1912,  46,  1186;  on  pc^y- 
nuclear  hydrocarbons,  liebermann  and  Ksjdos, 
Ber.  1913,  46,  198.  It  affords  a  satisfactory 
jneans  of  introducing  carboxyl  groups  into 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  and  whien  methyl 
groups  are  also  present  in  the  phenyl  radicle, 
higher  carboxylic  adds  are  readily  obtained  on 
oxidation.  Oxaiyl  chloride  differs  in  its  action 
from  phosgene,  which  mainly  vields  ketones 
and  probably  acts  in  virtue  of  the  complex 
CO'COCl.  For  the  action  of  oxaiyl  chloride  on 
carbonyl  compounds,  see  Staudinger,  Ber.  1909, 
42,  3966 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1909,  i  906.  On 
dimeihylaniline,  see  Staudinger  and  Stookmaim, 
Ber.  1909,  42,  3486;  Chem.  Soc.  Abstr.  1909, 
i  796 

Methyl  dithio-axalaU  (CO-S-CH,).,  pale 
yeUow  crystals,  m.p.  82-6®-83-6®. 

Propyl  dUhio-oxalaU  (COS-C,H,)„  yellow 
liquid,  b.p.  168®/16  mm. 

iao-Amyl  diihio-cxalaie  (CO'S'C.Hji)^ 
yellow  liquid,  b.p.  206®/19  mm. 

Phenyl  dUhio-oxalaU  (Ci4H,«0,S,),  sulphur 
yellow  prismatic  needles,  m.p.  119®-120®y 
readily  soluble  in  ether  or  light  petroleum. 

By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydro- 
sulphide  on  these  substances  also  in  alcoholic 
solution,  the  alkyl  mercaptan  is  formed  and 
p^assium  dUhio-oxalaie  C,OsS,K,  results. 
Very  soluble  in  water;  forms  large  colouriess- 
prisms.  Unstable.  Solution  gives  yefkow  or 
oranse-yeUow  predpitates  with  metallic  salts, 
which  decompose  on  heating  (Jones  and 
Tasker,  /.c). 

For  other  reactions  with  oxaiyl  chloride,  see 
Franchimont,  Proc.  K.  Akad.  Wetensoh. 
Amsterdam,  1913,  16,  376;  Folpmers,  Rec 
trav.  chim.  1916,  34,  34;  Figee,  ibid.  1916» 
34,  289 ;  Liebermaim,  Kardos  and  Mtihle,  Ber. 
1916,  48,  1648;  Bomwater,  Rec.  trav.  chim. 
1916,  36,  124;  1917,  36,  260;  Adams  and 
Weeks,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  1916,  38,  2614; 
Adams,  Wirth  and  French,  ibid.  1918,  40,  424 ; 
Gina,  Qan.  chim.  ital.  1917,  47,  i.  61 ;  Copi- 
sarow,  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1918, 113,  819. 

OXAMINE     BLUE,     -MAROON,     -RED» 

-VIOLET  V.  ASO-  0OLOT7BINO  KATTEBS. 

OXAZINE    COLOURING    MATTERS.— The 

colouring  matters  of  this  series  are  closely 
related  in  structure  to  those  of  the  thiazine 
group,  the  only  difference  in  thdr  general 
Formulao  being  caused  by  the  replacement  of 
the  coupling  sulphur  atom  by  OTvgfia.  Two 
typical  examples  in  Capri  blue  and  methylene 
blue  will  illustrate  this  statement : 

.OCCu,. 

a(CH,)^^^  Y^ 

Methylene  bloe  (thUdne). 
N     ^ 

^  DH, 

Capri  Uue  (oxsrine).^  ^  ^J  vT  [g 
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CorutUwiion,— The  formula  for  Capri  blue 
ffiven  above  repreeenta  this  subfltance  as  a 
derivative  of  |>-quinone-diimide  in  which  salt 
formation  is  produced  on  the  imido  nitrogen  as 
in,  for  example,  magenta.  Within  recent  years, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  assign  to  the 
ozazines  an  ortho-quinone  formula  oi  the  same 
character  as  that  which  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  best  expressing  the  structure  of  the  colouring 
matters  of  the  azine  series.  On  this  basis  the 
formula  of  Capri  blue  becomes 


yNO 


N 


(ch.).nA/Y\An( 


^N(C,H,), 


in  which  salt  formation  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  through  the  passag  of  diad  into 
tetrad  oxygen.  Tne  work  of  Kehrmann  and 
others  shows  that  many  of  the  properties  of 
these  compounds  can  be  better  explained  b^  the 
oxonium  formula  than  by  the  para-qumone 
structure.  In  the  present  article  the  oxonium 
formulfld  have  been  used  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  para- 
quinone  structure  of  the  salt  is  incorrect. 

Otneral  description  and  methods  of  prepara- 
tion,— ^The  colounng  matters  of  the  series  may 
be  conveniently  classed  under  two  heads: 
(a)  the  basic  colours ;  (&)  the  mordant  colours. 

(a)  The  basic  coUmrs. — ^These  compounds  are 
the  hydrochlorides,  sulphates,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  zinc  chloride  double  salts  of  the  oxazine 
bases.  The  most  typical  member  is  Meldols's 
blue,  which  was  prepared  by  Meldola  in  1879  and 
was  the  first  colour  of  the  series  to  be  isolated. 
In  the  first  instance  the  preparation  was  effected 
by  allowing  /3-naphthol  to  react  with  nitrosodi- 
methylanilme  hydrochloride  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  solution.  At  the  present  time  alcohol  is 
used  as  a  solvent  and  the  colour  is  obtained  by 
the  following  means. 

Manufacture, — ^A  mixture  of  20  kUos.  of 
j9-naphthol,  20  kilos,  of  nitrosodimethylaniline 
hydrochloride,  and  90  kHos.  of  alcohol  is 
gradually  heated  in  an  enamelled  pan  fitted 
with  a  refiux  condenser,  set  in  a  water-bath, 
until  a  vigorous  reaction  sets  in.  The  solution 
is  quickly  run  out  of  the  pan  and  is  isolated  as 
the  zinc  chloride  double  salt  by  adding  a 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  until  no  further  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained.  The  crvstals  which 
separate  are  oentrifuged,  washed  with  aboul 
35  kUos.  of  alcohol,  and  dried.  The  yield  is 
28  kilos.  (Schultz,  Farbstofftabellen,  6th  ed. 
221). 

Properties, — ^The  colour  is  a  dark  violet 
powder,  soluble  in  water  forming  a  bluish- violet 
solution.  It  dyes  cotton  mordanted  with  tannic 
acid  and  tartar  emetic  an  indigo  shade  of  blue. 

Mechanism  of  formation,— ^here  is  no  doubt 
that  the  formation  of  an  oxazine  colouring 
matter,  in  the  manner  described  above,  involves 
the  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  nitrosodi- 
methylaniline used  to  (wym-dimethyl-p-phenyl- 
enediamine  and  that  the  eouation  representing 
the  formation  of  Meldola's  blue  can  be  written 
as  follows: — 


3 

aH(CH,),N/ 
NltroBodmiethylAiiiliiio 
hydrochloride. 


0"  -=oO- 


-y 


HOk 
/^napbthol 

N      /^\ 

Meldola's  blue  (chloride). 

+3H,0 

^fym-dimethyl-p-phenylenedl&mlno. 

i^i^ero/tfre.— Meldola  (Ber.  1879,  12,  2066; 
Chem.  Soo.  Trans.  1881,  39,  37) ;  Nietzki  and 
Otto  (Ber.  1888,  21, 1746) ;  Witt  {ibid,  1890,  23, 
2247) ;  Nietzki  and  Bossi  {ibid,  1892,  26,  2294). 
Meldola's  blue  appears  in  commerce  under  other 
names  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important :  new  blue  R,  fast  Uue,  cotton  blue, 
fast  navy  blue,  and  naphthol  blue. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  equation  that 
the  formation  of  an  oxazine  colouring  matter  of 
the  type  of  Meldola's  blue  might  be  expected  to 
ensue  when  any  derivative  of  j9-naphthol  is 
tceated  with  a  derivative  of  nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline provided  that  in  the  one  case  the  adjacent 
position  to  the  hydroxyl  group  is  unoccupied 
and  in  the  other  the  ortho-position  to  the 
nitroso -group  is  free.  In  practice,  however, 
the  formation  of  colours  of  this  character  is 
confined  to  the  simpler  reaction.  Nevertheless, 
a  new  method  for  the  preparation  of  these 
colours  was  introduced  by  Reissig  in  1888,  and 
by  its  means  a  number  of  important  colours 
were  added  to  the  group.  The  new  process  can 
be  best  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  production 
of  NOe  blue  A,  which  is  produced  by  the  inter- 
action of  nitrosodiethyl-m-aminophenol  hydro- 
chloride and  a-naphthylamine. 

Preparation, — ^A  quarter  litre  flask,  fitted 
with  an  air  condenser,  containing  10  srams  of 
a-naphthylamine  hvdrochloride  diesolved  in 
100  grams  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  20  ^ms 
of  water,  is  heated  on  the  sand-bath  until  the 
contents  are  at  the  boiling-point  when  17  srains 
of  nitrosodiethyl-m-aminophenol  hydrocmoride 
are  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  The 
vi|[orous  reaction  which  is  caused  by  each 
a£Lition  is  allowed  to  subside  before  a  fresh 
I>ortion  is  added.  When  all  the  nhenol  has  been 
used  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  boil  for  half  an 
hour  when  the  colouring  matter  separates  as 
glistening  crystals  on  cooling. 

Properties, — CWstalline  powder,  with  marked 
bronze  reflex,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  pyri- 
dine forming  a  blue  solution.  Dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forming  an  orange- 
red  solution  which,  on  dilution,  passes  through 
green  to  blue.  It  is  emploved  for  the  dyeing 
of  tannined  cotton  on  which  it  produces  a  bright 
shade  of  blue. 

Mechanism  of  formation. — ^The  formation  of 
Nile  blue  A  may  be  expressed  by  an  equation 
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similar  to  that  given  in  the  case  of  MeldoU's 
blue,  as  i^own  below : 

•X  yv  ^^    I   J— NHjHCa 

N      /-X 


V 


/\/ 


NH, 


(C.H,).Ni^/ 


+3H,0 


\)H 


LiUrcUure.'-B^eaaag  (B.  A.  S.  P.),Eng.  Pate. 
4476,  1888 ;  11046,  1891 ;  U.S.  Pat.  fil641  ; 
D.  R.  PP.  46268 ;  74391 ;  Pr.  Pat.  189368 ;  Bayer, 
D.  R.  P.  49844;  Fr.  Pat.  198688;  Mohlau  and 
Ullmann  (Annalen,  289,  111);  Thorpe  (Chem. 
Soc.  Trans.  1907,  91,  324).  The  commeroial 
prodact  in  usually  the  sulphate. 

Other  members  of  class  (a)  may  be  summa- 
rised as  under;  they  are  employed  as  tannin 
cotton  colours. 

Capri  blue  is  formed  from  nitrosodimethyl- 
anUine  and  diethyl-m-aminooresol  (Bender, 
1890),  and  the  Crwyl  blues  (Bender,  1892)  are 
derived  from  nitro8odialkyl-m-amino-j>-cresol 
and  meta-  or  para-diamines. 

New  Uue  B  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
a«^-dimethyl-|>-phenylenediamine  with  Mel- 
dola's  blue 


■c 


N 


(ch.).n-c.h«hnIsJY'\/- 


•N(CH,), 


New  fast  blue  F,  H  (New  Indigo  Uue  F,  R).— 

These  dyes  are  obtained  by  condensing  tetra- 
alkyldiaminobenzhydrols  with  Meldola's  blue. 
They  dye  tannin-mordanted  cotton  in  various 
shades  of  in^' 


NOe  blue 


[o  blue. 

is  formed  by  the  condensation 


of  nitroeodiethyl-m-aminophenol  hydrochloride 
and  benzyl-a-na^hthylamine  (P.  Julius,  1891) : 


'-N(C.H,), 


The  basic  colours  of  this  series  have  been 
used  for  some  considerable  time  as  stains  for  the 
purpose  of  colouring  microscope  sections ;  like 
other  basic  colours,  they  stain  the  nitrogenous 
parts  of  the  section  leaving  the  neutral  regions 
unoolonred.  It  has  been  shown  by  Lorrain 
Smith  (J.  Path.  Bact.  1907,  12,  1)  that  certain 
colours  of  the  oxadne  series  possess  the  curious 
property  of  staining  sections  containing  nitro- 
genous matter  and  neutral  fat  differentially ; 
that  is  to  say,  whilst  the  nitrogenous  matter  is 
coloured  blue  in  the  usual  manner  the  neutral 
fat  is  stained  red.  The  colouring  matter  which 
exhibits  this  property  to  the  greatest  degree  is 
Nile  blue  A,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  this  behaviour  is  due  to  the  partial 
hydrolysis  of  the  dye  in  solution,  thus : 

a 


(C,H,).N, 


^o;x): 


/NH, 


It  has  been  already  stated  that  this  base  is  a 
by-product  in  the  formation  of  Meldola's  blue. 
It  therefore  follows  that  New  blue  is  always 
present  in  small  quantities  in  commercial 
Meldola's  blue. 

In  its  manufacture  a  mixture  of  21  kilos,  of 
/3-naphthol,  30  kilos,  of  nitrosodimethylaniline 
hydrochloride,  and  90  kilos,  of  alcohol  are 
heated  to  about  70°  for  'about  2  hours  and  the 
colouring  matter  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  6*6  kilos,  of  zinc 
chloride. 

New  methylene  blue  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  dimethylamine  on  Meldola's  blue  : 

(CH,).N'v^y'^/'\/'N(CH.). 

0 

I 
CI 

It  dyes  cotton  mordanted  with  tannin  a 
greenish-blue^  fast  to  light  and  washing  and  is 
also  employed  for  the  dyeing  of  silk. 


Nile  blue  A  (chloride).— Blue. 

(C.H,),N 


UO): 


N 


0. 


The  phenonaphthozaEone. — ^Red. 

It  is  found  (Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  1907,  91,  324) 
that  small  quantities  of  the  oxazine  are  formed 
so  soon  as  the  dye  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
that  it  is  readily  extracted  by  neutral  solvents. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  staining  of  the 
neutral  fat  is  due  to  the  extraction  of  the 
oxazine  by  the  fat. 

(b)  The  mordant  colours. — ^The  colouring 
matters  of  this  section  are  prepared  by  the 
condensation  of  nitrosodialkylanilines  with 
compounds  of  the  type  of  gallic  acid.  The 
oxazine  contains,  therefore,  two  hydroxyl 
groups  in  the  ortho-  position  to  the  coupling 
oxygen  atom ;  consequently,  Uke  alizarin,  they 
yield  insoluble  lakes  with  metallic  salts  and  can 
be  employed  as  mordant  colours.  A  typical 
member  of  this  group  is  GaOoeyaiilne,  which  can 
be  prepared  by  the  condensation  of  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline with  gallic  acid. 

Manufacture. — ^A  mixture  of  76  kilos,  of 
gallic  acid,  35  kilp^|^  g^ii£0f^^ii^i,^ij^ 
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hydrochloride,  and  850  litres  of  methyl  alcohol .       Corelne  AR  is  derived  from  Coreine  2K  by  the 
is  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser,  80  kilos,  of  '  action  of  aniline  and  subsequent  sulphonation. 
nitrosodimethylaniline  hydrochloride  are  added  |        Ultraeyanine  B  is  produced  by  condensing 
gradually  durins  3  to  4  hours  and  the  whole  is  t  gallooyanine  with  resorcinol ;  its  reduction  pro- 
heated  until  all  the  nitrosodimethylaniline  hydro- '  duct  is  known  as  Ultraoyanine  R. 
ohloride  has  disappeared.    On  cooling,  the  pro- 1       The  Phenooyanines  (de  la  Harpe,  1893)  arc 
duct  is  filtered  oB,  washed  with  7(%  litres  of  ,  obtained  by  the  action  of  resorcinol  on  the 
water,  and  dried.    The  colouring  matter  is  a  ;  gallocyanine  which  is  formed  by  the  condensa- 
bronze  powder  insoluble  in   water.     It  dyes  <  tion  of  nitrosodiethylaniUne  and  eaUic  acid, 
■ohrome-mordanted  wool  bluish-violet,   and  is  '       Phenocyanine  VS  is  the  initial  product,  and 
also  used  for  printing  upon  chrome-mordanted  j  Phenoeyanlne  TC  is  formed  from  this  by  the 
wool  and  cotton.  oxidising  action  of  air ;  its  structure  is  probably 

Mechanism  of  formation, — The  course  of  the  '  represented  by  the  formula : 


reaction,  which  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
already  shown,  can  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing equation — 

COOH 


N 


O-C.H^OH 


HCl(CHs), 


(C.h.).n/\/yV°'' 


I 


O      OH 
I 
Oallocyanlne. 


.„.Q 


'N(CH,),Ha 


PheDoeyanlno  TV  is  the  sulphonic  acid  of 
Phenocyanine  TC. 

Gallanllie  violets  (Mdhler,  1889)  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitroaodialkylanilines  on  the 
anilide  of  gallic  acid. 

Modem  violet  (Blue  1900  TC)  is  a  leuco- 
gallocyanine  obtained  by  reducing  gallocyanine 
or  its  derivatiyes. 

Modem  violet  N  (Gallo  violet)  is  obtained  by 
,  heating  the  gallo-  and  leuco-cyanines,  derived 
+2HCI+3H2O    from  gallic  acid,  to  100°.     The  constitution  is 
'  represented  by  the  formula : 


yv/NHv 


HC1,R,N 


,/ 


U-.0. 


'\ 


N^OH 
OH 


LUercUure,—B.,  Kochlin,  D.  R.  P.  19580,  I 
1881 ;  Eng.  Pat.  4899,  1881 ;  Fr.  Pat.  146685;  I 
U.S.  Pats.  253721,  257498 ;  Mon.  Scien.  1883  (3)  I 
13,  292 ;  Nietzki  and  Otto  (Ber.  1888,  21,  1736  ;  I 

mxT     7?     'j      i.  ix      <  XL-  *  An  analogous  colouring  matter  is  Chromo 

the^^^osr^Irt^ri^^^^^  Stirirom  I  ^^^  ^^^^S^Ji^^^^ 

Sfb^=l^^ii':h^^^^  a4friva'  I  -iHrr^S^e^arvrj^su^ 

or  by  processes  m  which  gallic  acid  or  a  denva-         j^^^^  ^yanlne  ( Anthraeyi^e,  ChfOiMce. 

me  louow-    ^^^^   produced   by   the  interaction   of  gallo- 


tive  of  th^  substance  Is  employed, 
ing  are  the  more  important  members. 

Delphlne  blue  (Hagenbuch,  1889)  is  prepared 
by  sulphonating  the  product  formed  by  heating 
gallocyanine  hydrochloride  with  aniline.  When 
the  interaction  is  carried  out  in  the  cold  an 
isomeric  colouring  matter,  Chromazurlne,  is 
obtained.  The  Cnromoeyanines  (de  la  Harpe 
and  Vaucher,  1898)  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphites  on  gallocyanines. 

Indallzarin  (de  la  Harpe  and  Vaucher,  1900) 
is  obtained  from  the  gallocyanine  sulphonic 
acids  by  the  action  of  sulphites. 

Gallamlne  blue  (Geigy,  1889)  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  on  galla- 
mide. 

Corelne  2R  (Cselestlne  Bine  B)  (Bierer,  1893) 
is  the  corresponding  diethyl  derivative.  It  is 
probable  that  the  formula  of  these  compounds 
18  best  expressed  by  the  structure : 


N 


CONH, 

I 


r.n/\/\/0^^ 


O      OH 

A. 


cyanme  and  aromatic  diamines,  dyes  chrome- 
mordanted  cotton  greenish-blue.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  calico-printing. 

Modem  blue  (Gallo  green  DH)  is  obtained  by 
treating  gallooyanine  with  formaldehyde.  It  is 
used  for  obtaining  green  to  dark  blue  shades  in 
calico-printing. 

Prone  pure,  prepared  from  nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline hydrochloride  and  methyl  gallate,  is 
also  much  used  in  calico-printing  for  obtaining 
bluish-violet  shades. 

The  above  colours  are  largely  used  for  the 
dyeing  of  chrome-mordanted  wool  on  which 
they  produce  various  shades  of  blue  and  violet. 
The  colouring  matters  given  below  also  belong 
to  the  ozazine  series : — 

Muiearlne  (Annaheim,  1885)  is  prepared  by 
the    action    of    nitrosodimethylaniline    hydro- 


chloride   on    2-7-dihydroxynaphthalene. 
structure  is  represented  by  the  formula  : 


Ita 


HOi 


\. 


0C0-: 
o 

Ipigitized  by  ^ 
CI 


N(CH,), 
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It  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  tannined 
cotton  on  which  it  produces  a  fairly  fast  shade 
of  blue. 

The  Alizarin  Greens  (Elsasser,  1895)  are 
prepared  from  H-naphthoqoinone  sulphonic  acid 
and  certain  aminonaphtholsulphonio  adds. 
Thus  Allien  Green  G  is  produced  when 
)3-naphthoquinone  sulphonic  acid  is  condensed 
with  l-amino-2-naphthol-6-8ulphonio  acid  and 
is  represented  by  the  formula  : 


HO—' 


Alizarin  Green  B  is  formed  from  the  corre- 
sponding 2-amino-l-naphthol-4-8ulphonic  acid 
and  has  the  structure  : 


/     X      N 


«(),- 


Both  colouring  matters  produce  fMt  shades  of 
green  on  chrome-mordanted  fabrics. 

Fast  Black  (Bender,  1889)  is  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  nitrosodimethylanUine  with 
m-hydrozydiphenylamine.  The  structure  of  this 
compound  is,  in  all  probability,  represented  by 
the  formula : 

N  N 

v/\/\/\, 


(CH,).N 


"^NICH,), 


C.Hj  C\ 


The  dyestuff  produces  an  extremely  fast 
shade  of  blue-black  on  tannin-mordanted 
cotton. 

Reeorcin  Blue  (Ullrich,  1898)  is  always 
produced  directly  on  the  cotton  fibre  by  treating 
the  material,  impregnated  with  tannic  acid  and 
resorcin,  with  nitrosodimethylaniline. 

Fluoreeeent  Bine  (Iris  Blue)  (Weselsky  and 
Benedict,  1880)  is  made  by  the  bromination  of 
resorufin,  a  compound  which  is  produced  by 
heating  nitrosoresorcinol  with  resorcinol  in  the 
presence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  hat* 
the  structure  : 

N 


Br, 


v-OCO 

Br    0      Br 

I  I 


Br 
I—OH 


and  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  fairly  bright  shade  of 
blue,  the  dyed  fabric  retaining,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  brownish  fluorescence  of  the  dye 
solution.  J.  F.  T. 

OX-GALL  V.  Bile. 

OXIDISED  OILS  V.  Oils  (Fixed)  and  Fats. 

OXINDOLE  V.  Amino-acids  (aromatic). 

OXONITE  V,  Explosives. 

OXONITINE  V.  AcoTiNiNE. 

OXOZONE  V.  OzoNB. 


OXYACAMTHIlfE  Ci.Hi^NO,.  An  alkaloid 
associated  with  berberine  and  berbamine  in  ber- 
beris  root  (Hesse,  Ber.  19,  3190). 

OXYAMTHRARUFIN.     Oxyehrytazin  v.  Ali- 

SABIN   and  allied   OOLOUBINa   ICATTEBS. 

OXTAZO-  DYBS  v.  Azo-  dyes. 
OXYCAMPHOR  V,  Stkthstic  dritgs. 
OXYCAMNOBIN  v.  Rbsins. 
OXYDASES.  The  term  '  oxydase  *  was  first 
applied  by  Bertrand  to  the  group  of  oxidising 
ferments  which  possess  certain  characteristics 
common  to  enzymes.  Although  there  is  mnoh 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  oxydases  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  sharplv  from  other  enzymes, 
particularly  the  fact  that  they  are  generally 
associated  with  manganese,  it  is  customaiy  to 
reffard  them  as  enzymes  and  to  define  them  as 
substances  which,  under  physiological  con- 
ditions, rapidly  carry  oxygen  to  materials  on 
which  otherwise  oxygen  would  act  very  slowly. 
Oxydases  act  as  catalysts,  their  activity 
rises  to  an  optimum  with  increase  of  tempera- 
ture and  then  falls  with  a  further  rise :  it  is 
destroyed  on  boiling.  They  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  absorbed  by  colloidal  precipitates  and 
unable  to  dialyse.  Although  it  is  claimed  that 
the  more  recent  researches  point  definitely  away 
from  this  hypothesis,  they  are  selective  in  theor 
action,  different  oxvdases  acting  only  on  certain 
groups  of  more  or  less  closely  related  materials. 
The  power  of  effecting  oxidation  is  accom- 
panied by  a  marked  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  surrounding  atmosjphere. 

Oxydases  are  so  umversally  distributed  and 
take  part  in  so  many  natural  phenomena, 
particularly  those  which  are  manifested  extem- 
aUy  by  colour  changes,  that  it  is  surprising^  so 
little  is  understood  as  yet  about  the  mechanism 
of  their  action.  A  number  of  reagents  have 
been  employed  in  their  study :  few  of  these  are 
really  satisfactory. 

The  most  extensively  used,  are  guaiacum, 
which  gives  a  blue  coloration  and  precipitate ; 
quinol,  which  is  oxidised  to  quinone  (Bertrand, 
Compt.  rend.  1894,  18,  1216);  pvrogallol, 
which  gives  insoluble  purpurogallin  (Bach  and 
Chodat,  Ber.  1904,  37,  1342) ;  vanillin,  which 
forms  insoluble  dehydro vanillin  (Herzog  and 
Meier,  Zeitsch.  physiol.  Chem.  1908,  67,  36; 
1909,  59,  57).  The  behaviour  of  tyrosinase  is 
studied  on  tyrosine  which  becomes  first  red, 
then  black  and  finally  gives  a  black  precipitate. 
Salicylic  aldehyde,  the  leucobase  of  malachite 
green,  phenolphthalein,  &c.,  have  also  found 
employment.  [For  a  complete  list  of  oxydase 
reagents  and  references  to  the  original  papers, 
V.  Kastle,  U.S.  Treasury  Dept.  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  Bulletin  No.  69.1 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  reagents  is 
benzidine  as  used  by  Keeble  and  Armstrong 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1913,  87b,  125)  both  for  general 
work  and  for  the  localisation  of  oxydases  in 
situ  in  plant  issues.  This  is  used  either  in  }  p.c. 
solution  in  60  p.c.  ethylalcohol  or  as  a  saturated 
solution  in  1  or  2  p.c.  sodium  chloride.  Blue  or 
I  violet  brown  colorations  or  precipitates  are 
!  obtained  when  the  reaction  is  positive,  owing  to 
!  the  formation  of  meri-quinonoid  salts  of  dipheno 
\  quinonediimine  with  benzidine  itself.  In  the 
!  paper  cited  the  colour  reactions  with  oxydase 
I  given  by  various  phenols  either  alone  or  in 
'  admixture  are  discussed  at  length.    -V/glC 
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The  better  known  oi^daeeB  are : — 

1.  Laecase,  which  oxidiseB  snaiAOum,  qninol, 
tannin.  &c.,  and  is  very  widuy  diatributed  in 
plants. 

2.  Tffrosintue,  which  ozidiMe  tyioein  and 
allied  subetanoee :  it  oooon  in  both  plants  and 
animals.    Less  studied  hare  been — 

3.  AldehydoiCt  an  animal  ozrdase,  which 
oxidises  salicyladlehyde  and  other  aromatic 
aldehydes. 

4.  iTidophend  oxydase,  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  animal  tissues :  it  forms  indophenol 
from  a-naphthol  and  p-phenylenediamine 
(Rohmann  and  Spitzer,  Ber.  1896,  28,  667). 
In  addition,  enzymes  known  as  peroasydases, 
which  oxidise  reagents  only  in  presence  of  a 
peroxide  like  hydrogen  peroxide,  are  oniyersally 
distributed  in  Uving  celts  and  tissues. 

The  view  is  gaining  ground  that  oxydases 
are  not  entities  but  in  reality  mixtures  of  a 
peroxydase  and  an  unstable  organic  peroxide 
(Moore  and  Whitley,  Biochem.  J.  1909,  4,  136 ; 
Bach  and  Chodat,  Ber.  1903,  36,  606).  Many 
plants  contain  oi^anic  bodies  capable  of  autoxi- 
dation,  thereby  becoming  organic  peroxides. 
This  superoxidation  may  be  caused  by  an 
enzyme — the  oxygenase.  These  two  components, 
peroxide  and  peroxydase,  are  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  an  oxydase. 

Catalases  are  ferments  which  decompose 
hydrogen  peroxide  but  cannot  effect  the  oxida- 
tion of  oxydase  reagents,  a  distinction  first 
drawn  by  Loew  (Bulletin  No.  66,  U.S.  Dept. 
Agric.  190] ).  They  are  very  widely  distributed 
in  vegetable  and  animal  tissues.  Catalase  is 
soluble  in  water  and  destroyed  by  heat.  Con- 
•  siderable  interest  attaches  to  the  catalase 
(hemase)  of  blood  (Senter,  Zeitsch.  physikal. 
Chem.  1903,  44,  267  ;   1906,  61,  673). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  function  of 
catalase  is  to  protect  the  oi^anism  against 
excessive  oxidation,  but  the  inability  to  decom- 
pose substituted  oiganic  peroxides  or  oxygenases 
(Bach  and  Chodat,  Ber.  1903,  36,  1766)  and 
other  facts  are  against  this  view  and  the  question 
is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Peroxydases  and  catalases  are  so  widely 
distributed  in  living  tissues  that  their  presence 
might  almost  be  used  as  a  chemical  test  for 
vital  activity.  They  are  characterised  by  great 
stability :  thus  the  peroxydase  of  horse-radish 
is  not  entirely  destrojred  when  its  solution  is 
boiled  for  a  short  time.  The  activity  of  a  weak 
oxydase  is  greatly  Increased  by  a  peroxydase, 
more  especially  by  that  from  the  same  source 
as  itself.  They  gradually  lose  their  activity 
during  the  oxiciations  which  they  bring  about. 

Peroxydases  appear  invariably  to  contain 
manganese,  and  Bertrand  (C-ompt.  rend.  1897, 
124,  1032,  1366)  has  shown  that  the  oxidising 
power  of  laecase  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  manganese  present;  further,  that  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  manganese  greatly 
increased  the  oxidising  power  of  lucerne  laecase. 
He  therefore  regards  manganese  as  the  co- 
forment  of  laecase  in  the  same  way  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  the  co-ferment  of  pepsin.  The 
manganese  cannot  be  replaced  by  other  metals 
in  the  case  of  laecase,  but  iron  and  other  metals 
have  similar  functions  with  other  enzymes. 
Colloidal  suspensions  and  solutions  of  these 
metals   have    been   shown   to   form    artificial 


peroxydase  systems.    The  subject  is  a  complex 
one.    For  literature,  see  Kastle,  /.c. 

TyroibiaM,  An  oxidising  ferment  acting 
on  tjrrosine  is  widelj  distributed  in  both  plants 
and  animals.  When  the  enzyme  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  tjrrosine,  the  mixture  becomes  red* 
then  black  and  deposits  finally  a  black  precipi- 
tate. The  amount  of  action  is  conveniently 
measured  by  titrating  with  0*002  normal  potas- 
sium permanganate  after  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (Bach,  Ber.  1908,  41,  216)  until  the 
colour  of  the  titer  disappears. 

This  change  is  responsible  for  the  reddening 
and  subsequent  blackening  observed  in  certain 
fungi  and  in  the  roots  and  tubers  of  piants. 
IVrosinase  is  also  of  importance  in  the  formation 
of  animal  pigments — ^melanins  as  they  are 
termed  {v.  von  Fiirth  and  Schneider,  Beitr. 
chem.  PhvsioL  Path.  1901,  1,  229;  also  von 
Fiirth  and  Jerusalem,  ibid.  1907,  10,  131). 

Tyrosinase  is  entirely  different  from  laecase 
which  usually  accompanies  it  in  plants.  The 
peroxydase  of  laecase  activates  hydroeen  per- 
oxide towards  guaiaoum,  quinol,  pyrogallol,  &o., 
but  not  towards  tyrosine,  whilst  the  peroxydase 
of  tyrosinase  acts  only  on  tyrosine  and  certain 
amino  compounds  and  does  not  affect  the 
laecase  reagents. 

Vegetable  tjrrosinase  is  best  obtained  from 
fungi — species  of  BusstUa  or  Agaricus — or  from 
wheat  bran  (Bertrand  and  Mutermilch,  Ck>mpt. 
rend.  1907,  144,  1386).  The  young  fresh  fungus 
is  macerated  with  chloroform  water  or  with 
glycerol,  or  the  enzyme  may  be  precipitated 
from  the  aqueous  extract  by  alcohol  (Bach, 
Ber.  1908,  41,  221).  300  c.c.  of  clear  expressed 
fungus  juice  is  poured  into  1'6  litres  of  96  p.c. 
alcohol :  the  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with 
alcohol  and  aned  in  a  vacuum.  The  activity 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  fungus. 

To  obtain  it  from  wheat  bran,  1  part  is 
allowed  to  stand  with  4  parts  water — ^the 
mixture  is  centrifuged  and  the  solution  mixed 
with  3  vols,  of  96  p.c.  alcohol.  The  precipitate 
is  separated,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  distilled 
water.  The  enzyme  is  again  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  collected  and  dned  «n  vacuo:  the 
substance  obtained  amounts  to  0'8  p.c.  and 
contains  no  laecase. 

Sources  of  animal  tyrosinase  are  the  ink  sac 
of  the  cuttle  fish  and  the  pup»  of  the  butterfly 
of  the  species  DeiciphUia  euphftrbios  (von  Fiirth 
and  Jerusalem,  I.e.). 

Tyrosinase  is  sensitive  to  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalis  and  certain  poisons,  particularly 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  obeys  the  laws  of  mass 
action  in  the  production  of  melanin  from 
tyrosine  (Bach,  Ber.  1908,  41,  221). 

Tyrosinase  acts  equally  well  on  racemic,  dex- 
tro-  and  levo-  tyrosine.  It  gives  characteristic 
colours  with  compounds  analogous  to  tyrosine 
containing  a  phenolic  hydroxy  1  (Bertrand,  Bull. 
Soc.  chim.  1908,  [iv.]  3,  336).  It  gives  colour 
changes  with  homogentisic  acid  and  tryptophane 
and  with  polypeptides  containing  tyrosine ;  the 
latter  are  not  coloured  like  tyrosine  but  become 
yellow,  then  orange  and  finally  mahogany  red. 
The  nature  of  the  amino  acid  modifies  the  colour 
(Abderhalden  and  Guggenheim,  Zeitsch.  ph3rsiol. 
Chem.  1907,  64,  331 ;  also  Chodat  and  Staub, 
Arch.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat.  1907,  23,  266 ;  1907,  24. 
172). 
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Chodat  (Aroh.  Soi.  Phya.  Nat.  1912,  33,  70) 
has  demonstrated  that  when  p-oresol  is  oxidised 
by  oxydase  in  the  presence  of  an  amino  com- 
pound, particulariy  an  amino  acid,  a  series  of 
coloured  substances  is  produced  the  colours  of 
which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  amino  com- 
pound. Subsequently  (Aroh.  Sci.  Phys.  Nat. 
1913,  35, 140)  he  has  shown  that  carbon  dioxide, 
formaldehyde  and  ammonia  are  produced,  when 
a  vegetable  oxydase  acts  on  glycine  or  other 
amino  acids.  See  further  Keeble,  Armstrong 
and  Jones,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1913,  87b,  113,  for 
the  bearing  of  these  results  on  the  formation  of 
anthocyan  pigments. 

Laeease  is  of  almost  uniyersal  distribution 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  its  occurrence  in 
animals  is  rare.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  active 
aqueous  extracts  are  readily  obtained  from  most 
plant  materials,  the  potato  and  cabbage  being 
convenient  sources.  It  is  more  stable  towards 
heat  and  alcohol  than  t3rrosinase,  the  latter 
being  destroyed  at  70°:  laccase  is  killed  on 
boiling.  Most  acids  and  substances,  such  as 
hydrogen  cyanide  and  hydrogen  sulphide, 
destroy  its  activity. 

It  may  be  salted  out  from  solution  by 
ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  not  specific  in  its 
action  but  promotes  the  oxidation  of  a  lar^e 
number  of  easily  oxidisable  substances.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  colour  changes  occurring  in 
cut  fruit  like  apples,  pears,  &c.,  the  brown 
colour  formed  being  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  tannin  by  laccase  (Lindet,  Compt. 
rend.  1895,  120,  370;  Kastle  and  Loevenhart, 
Amer.  Chem.  J.  1904,  31,  606). 

The  problems^  of  industry  in  which  oxydases 
play  a  part  are  very  numerous  and  fi;reat  develop- 
ments await  their  successful  solution.  Such 
questions  as  the  prevention  of  the  browning  of 
nuits  and  vegetables  during  drying  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  full  use  is  to  be  made  of 
such  articles  of  food  which  are  relatively 
perishable  in  the  fresh  state :  oxydases  play  a 
large  part  in  these  changes.  The  presence  of 
an  oxydase  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  perfumes  of  many  flowers  rapidly  deteriorate 
after  picking,  especiallv  if  they  are  bruised. 
Again,  the  formation  of  aldehydes  and  ketones 
in  essential  oils  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the 
action  of  such  enzymes  (c/.  Brooks,  J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.  1912,  34,  67). 

In  the  case  of  the  sugar  beet  Bunzel  (Biochem. 
Zeitsch.  1913,  60,  185)  has  shown  that  any 
general  abnormal  disturbances  of  growth  lead 
to  an  increased  oxydase  content  of  the  leaves. 
A  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  oxydase  in 
the  expressed  juices  of  this  plant  showed  that 


of  the  seeds  to  -be- the  richest ;  then  follow  that 
of  the  leaves  and  roots. 

A  very  complete  and  critical  summary  and 
bibliography  of  the  literature  bearing  on  oxy- 
dases is  given  by  J.  H.  Kastle,  Bulletin  No.  59, 
Hynenic  Laboratory,  U.S.  Treasury  Dept.  1910. 

The  most  recent  work  of  Morgan,  Stewart 
and  Hopkins  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1922,  94  B,  109) 
afifords  valuable  proof  tliat  a  member  of  the  class 
of  oxydases  is  an  enzymic  catalyst  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  They  show  that  milk,  like 
certain  animal  tissues,  contains  a  catalyst  which, 
m  the  presence  of  methylene  blue,  is  able  to  bring 
about  the  oxidation  of  both  icanthin  and  hypo- 
xanthin  to  uric  acid  under  strictly  anaerobic 
conditions.  The  oxidase  is  highly  specific  as 
no  other  purine  denvative  tested  could  induce 
the  reduction  of  methylene  blue.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  when  the  bases  are  in  equimolecnlar 
concentration,  hypoxanthin  reduces  twice  as  fast 
as  xanthin  and  therefore  uric  acid  is  produced 
at  equal  velocity  in  each  case,  the  former  base 
taking  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  as  fast  as  the  latter 
takes  up  one  atom.  It  is  further  of  interest 
that  under  aerobic  conditions  hypoxanthin 
takes  twice  as  long  as  xanthin  for  complete  con- 
version into  uric  acid.  The  authors  consider 
that  the  same  catalytic  system  is  responsible  for 
both  anaerobic  oxidation  and  that  in  presence 
of  oxysen.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for 
example,  that  once  some  association  between 
the  catalyst  and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
acceptors  is  established,  the  two  atoms  of  oxytpen 
required  by  hypoxanthin  mav  be  as  reacQly 
available  as  the  one  required  by  xanthin  since 
the  concentration  of  water  which  is  the  source  of 
oxygen  is  indefinitely  large.  Under  aerobic  con- 
ditions, the  velocity  of  change  depends  on  the  rate 
of  supply  of  air  (oxygen),  which  is  relatively  slow. 
The  lact  that  the  enzyme  can  influence  two 
centres  simultaneously  is  of  considerable  interest. 

EPA 

OXTDISILIN  Si,HtO.  A  white  solid  sub- 
stance  formed  by  treating  calcium  silicide  with 
cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  dark.  Has 
powerful  reducing  properties  and  is  spontane- 
ously inflammable  in  air.  Treated  with  bromine 
forms  sUical  bromide  Si^OHBr,  hydrolysed  by 
water  to  silical  hydroxide,  a  strong  base  of  a  red 
colour,  forming  salts  with  hydrochloric,  sul- 
phuric, acetic,  and  formic  acids,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  decomposed  by  water.  Oxydiailin 
with  carbon  tetrachloride  yields  silical  chloride 
and  phosgene.  The  silical  compounds  are  oxi- 
dised by  alkalis  to  silica  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  (Kautsky,  Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.  1021, 
117,209).  :    JL, 
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